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CHAPTER I.—THE LAST OF THE OLD CAPTAIN. 

ieee unusual is happening at Willoughby. The 
\) Union Jack floats proudly over the old ivy-covered 
tower of the school, the schoolrooms are deserted, there 
is a band playing somewhere, a double row of carriages 
is drawn up round the large meadow (familiarly called 
“The Big’’), old Mrs. Gallop, the orange and sherbet 
woman, is almost beside herself with business flurry, and 
boys are going hither and thither, some of them in white 
flannels with favours on their sleeves, and others in their 
Sunday tiles, with sisters and cousins and aunts in tow, 
whose presence adds greatly to the brightness of the 
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Among these last-named holiday-making 
young Willoughbites no one parades more 
triumphantly to-day than Muster Cusack, 
of Welch’s House, by the side of his father, 
Captain Cusack, R.N. Cusack, ever since 
he came to Willoughby, has bored friend 
and foe with endless references to ‘‘ the 
gov., captain in the R.N., you know,” and 
now that he really has a chance of showing 
off his parent in the flesh his small head is 
nearly turned. He puffs along like a small 
steam-tug with a glorious man-of-war in 
tow, and is too anxious to exhibit his prize 
in “The Big” to do even the ordinary 
honours of the place to his relative. 

Captain Cusack, n.N., the meekest and 
most amiable ef men, resigns himself plea- 
santly to the will of his dutiful conductor, 
only too pleased to see the boy so happy, 
and pardonably gratified to know that he 
himself is the special reason of that young 
gentleman’s jubilation. He had come 
down, hoping for a quict hour or two to 
see his boy and inspect Willoughby, but he 
finds instead that he is to be inspected 
himself, and, though he wouldn’t thwart 
the lad for the world, he would just as 
soon have dropped in at Willoughby on a 
rather less public occasion. 

Young Cusack, as is the manner of small 
tugs, assumes complete control over his 
parent and rattles away incessantly as he 
conducts him through the grounds, past the 
school, towards the all-attracting ‘‘ Big.” 

“That’s Welch’s,” he says, pointing to 
the right wing of the long Tudor building 
before them—“ that’s Welch's on the right, 
and Parrett’s in the middle, and the 
school-house on the left. Jelly rooks’ 
nests in the school-house elms, only Paddy 
won't let us go after them.” 

“Who is Paddy ?” inquires the father. 

‘‘Oh, the Doctcr, you know—Dr. Pat- 
rick. You'll see him down in ‘The Big,’ 
and his dame, and—” 

‘«And what’s written up over the door 
there ?” inquires Captain Cusack, pointing 
up to the coat-of-arms above the great 
doorway. 

“Oh, some Latin bosh! I don’t know. 
I say, we’d better look sharp, father, or 
they’ll have started the open hurdles.” 

“What are the open hurdles?” mildly 
inquires the somewhat perplexed captain, 
who has been at sea so long that he is 
really not up to all the modern phrases. 

‘“Why, you know, it's the sports, and 
there are two open events, the hnrdles and 
the mile, and-we’ve got Rawson, of the 
London Athletic, down against us in both, 
but I rather back Wyndham. He made 
stunning time in the March gallops, and 
he’s in prime form now.” 7 

“Ts Wyndham a Willoughby boy ?” 

“Rather! He's our cock, you know, 
and this will be his last show-up. Hullo! 
you fellows,” he cries, as two other small 
boys approach at a trot; ‘‘what’s on? 
Have the hurdles started? By the way, 
this is my father, you know; he came 
down.” 

The two small boys, who arc arrayed in 
flannels and running-shoes, shake hands 
rather sheepishly with the imposing visitor 
and look shyly up and down. 

‘‘And are you running in any of the 
races, my men?” says Captain Cusack, 
kindly. 

He couldn’t have hit on a happier topic. 
The two aro at their ease at once. 

“ Yes, sir, the junior hundred yards. I 
say, Cusack, your gov—your father’s just 
in time for the final heat. In the first I 
had a dead heat with Watkins, you know,” 
continues he, addressing the captain. 


““Watkins was scratch, and I had five 
yards, and the ruck got ten. It was a 
beastly shame giving Filbert ten, though— 
wasn’t it, Telson /—after his running second 
to me in the March gallops; they ought to 
have stuck him where I was, But I ran 
him down all the same, and dead-heated 
it with Watkins, and Telson here was a 
good second in his heat.” 

“I was sure of a first, but that young 
ass Wace foulcd me,” puts in Telson. 

“And now it’s dead-even which of us 
two wins. We both get five yards on 
Watkins, and he’ll be pumped with the long 
jump, and none of the others are hot men, 
so it’s pretty well between us two, isn’t it, 
Telson ?” 

“ Rather, and I think I back you to do 
it, Parson, old man,” rejoins the generous 
Telson. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says Parson, du- 
biously; ‘‘you’re a better man on the 
finish, I fancy.” 

“All depends on how I take off. Gully ’s 
such a boshy starter, you, know; always 
Bute me out. Why can’t they let Parrett 

lo it” 

And off they rattle, forgetting all about 
Cusack and his gallant father, and evi- 
dently convinced in their own minds that 
the flags and the carriages and the rosettes 
and all the festivities are solely in honour 
of the final heat of the junior hundred 
yards, in which they two are to take | 
part. 

Captain Cusack, with a emile on his face, 
watches them trot off, and asks his son, 

“Who are those two nice young fel- 
lows?” 

“Oh, a couple of kids—not fn our 
house,” replies Master Cusack, by no 
means cordially. ‘‘Jolly check of them 
talking to you like that, though!” 

““Not at all,” says the captain. 
like to sce their race, Harry.” 

But Harry has no notion of throwing 
his father away upon the ‘junior hundred 
yards,” and as they are now in “‘ The Big,” 
in the midst of the festive assembly there 
congregated, he is easily able to shirk the 
question. 

An important event is evidently just 
over. The company has crowded into the 
enclosure, and boys, ladies, gentlemen, 
masters are all mixed up in one great 
throng through which it is almost impos- 
sible for even so dextrous a tug as young 
Cusack to pilot his worthy relative. 

The band is playing in the pavilion, 
distant cheers are audible in the direction 
of the tents, a shrill uproar is going on in 
the corner where the junior hundred yards 
is about to begin, and all around them is 
such a buzz of talking and laughter that 
Captain Cusack is fairly bewildered. 

He would like to be allowed to pay his 
respects to the Doctor and Mrs. Patrick, 
and to his boy’s master, and would very 
much like to witness the exploits of thosc 
two redoubtable chums Telsor and Parson, 
but he is not his own master, and has to do 
what he is told. Young Cusack is shouting 
every minute to acquaintances in the crowd 
that he has gothis father here. But every 
one is so wedged up that the introductions 
chiefly consist of @ friendly nodding and 
waving of the hand at the crowd inde- 
finitely from the gallant father, who would 
not for the world be anything but gracious 
to his son’s friends, but who cannot for 
the life of him tell which of the score of 
youthful faces darting sidelong glances in 
their direction is the particular one he is 
meant te be saluting. At last in the press 
they stumble upon one boy at close quar- 


“Ta 


ters, whom Cusack the younger captures 
forthwith. 

«Ah, Pil, I was looking for you. Hero's 
the—my father, I mean.” 

“« How are you, captain *” says the new 
comer. He had heard Captain Cusack 
was coming over, and had mentally re- 
hearsed several times what it seemed to 
him would be the most appropriate saluta- 
tion under the circumstances. 

The captain says he is very well, and 
likes the look of Mr. ‘‘ Pil” (whose real 
name is Pilbury), and looks forward to a 
little pleasant chat with his son’s friend. 
But this hope is doomed to be disappointed, 
for Pil is in a hurry. 

“Just going to get the house tubs ready 
now,” he says; ‘I'll be back in time for 
the mile.” 

“Then is the hurdles.over ? ” 

“Rather! exclaims Pil, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Why, where have you been? Of 
course you know who won?” 

“No,” says Cusack, eagerly—‘‘ who ?” 

“Why, Wyndham ! You never saw such 
arace! Atthe fourth hurdle from home 
Wyndham, Bloomfield, Game, Tipper. and 
Rawson were the only ones Ieft in. Game 
and Tipper muffed the jump, and it was 
left to the other three. Bloomfield had cut 
out grandly. He was a yard or two ahead, 
then Wyndham, and the London man lying 
out, ten yards behind. He had been going 
pretty easily, but he lammed it on for the 
next hurdle, and pulled up close. The 
three went over almost even. and then 
Bloomficld was out of it. My eye, Cusack ! 
you should have scen the finish after that! 
The Eondon fellow fancied he was going 
to win in a canter, but old Wyndham stuck 
to him like a leech, and after the last fence 
ran him clean down—the finest thing you 
ever saw—and won by a yard. Wasn’t it 
prime? Ta, tu! I’m off now; see you 
agaiu at the mile; ” and off he goes. 

The glorious victory of Willoughby at 
the hurdles has evidently been as much of 
a surprise as it has been a triumph, and 
every onc is full of hope now that the re- 
sult of the ‘‘mile” may be equally satis- 
factory. In the midst of all the exciternent 
and enthusiasm it suddenly occurs to the 
businesslike Master Cusack that he had 
better secure 8 good position for the great 
race without delay, and accordingly he 
pilots his father out of the crush, and 
makes for a spot near the winving-post 
where the crowd at the cords is thinnest ; 
and here, by a little unscrupulous shoving, 
he contrives to wedge himself in, with his 
father close behind, at about the very best 
spot on the course, with a full view of the 
last two hundred yards, and only a few 


feet from the finish. 


It is half an hour before the race is due, 
and, by way of beguiling the time, Cusack 
shouts to one and another of his acquaint- 
ances opposite, and introduces his father to 
the crowd generally. The course has not 
yet been cleared, so there is plenty of 
variety as the stream of passers-by drifts 
along. Among the last, looking about 
anxiously for a place to stand and watch 
the big race, are Telson and Parson, arm- 
in-arm. 

Captain Cusack hails them cheerily. 

‘Well, who won, my boys? who won ? °” 

The dejected countenances of the two 
heroes is answer enough. 

‘Watkins won,” says Parson, speaking: 
in a subdued voice. ‘‘ The fact is, my shoe- 
lace came undone just when I was putting 
it on at the end.” 

‘And the swindle is,” puts in Telson, 
“that just as I was epurting for the last 
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twenty yards Watkins took my weter. I 
cold have fouled him, you know, but I 
didn't care to.” 

“Fact is,” says Parson, insinuating him- 
self under the cords, greatly to the indig- 
nation of some other small boys near, “it’s 
a chowse letting Watkins enter for the 
juniors. I’m certain he’s not under 
thirteen—is he, Telson ?” 

“Not a bit of him!” says Telson, who 
has also artfully squeezed himself into the 
front rank hard by; ‘besides, he’s a 
Limpet, and Limpets have no right to run 
38 juniors.” 

“What is a Limpet?” asks Captain 
Cusack of his son. 

‘*T don’t know what else you call him,” 
says young Cusack, rather surlily, for he is 
very wroth at the way Telson has sneaked 
himself into a rather better position than his 
own; ‘‘he’s—he’s a Limpet, you know.” 

‘“« Limpets,” says a gentleman near, “are 
the boys in the middle school.” 

“Rather a peculiar name,” suggests the 
ciptain. 

‘“Yes; it means an inhabitant of Limbo, 
the Willoughby name for the middle school, 
lécause’ the boys there are supposed to be 
too old to have to fag, and too young to 
te allowed to have fags.” 

“Ha, ha!’ laughs the captain, ‘a 
«apital name;”’ and he and the gentleman 
get up a conversation about their own 
school days which beguiles the time till the 
tell sounds for the great race of the day. 

The starting-point is a little below where 
cur friends are standing, and the race is 
just three times round the course and a 
few yards at the end up to the winning- 
yost. Only four runners are starting, three 
of whom have already distinguished them- 
elves in the hurdle-race. Wyndham, the 
school captain, is that tall, handsome fellow 
with the red stripe in front of his jersey, 
who occupies the inside “berth” on the 
starting-line. Next to him is Ashley, also 
wearing the school stripe; and between 
Asbley and the other schoolboy, Bloom- 
field, is Rawson, the dreaded Londoner, a 
practised athlete, whose whiskered face 
contrasts strangely with the smooth, youth- 
ful countenances of his competitors. 

“Ashley ’s to cut out the running for 
Willoughby this time,” says Telson, “and 
he'll do it too; he’s fresh.” 

So he is. At the signal to start he rushes 
of as if the race was a quarter of a mile 
instead of a mile, and the Londoner, per- 
plexell by his tactics, starts hard also, in- 
tending to keep him in hand. Bloomfield 
and Wyndham, one on each side of the 
track, begin rather more easily, and during 
the first lap allow themselves to drop twelve 
ot fifteen yards behind. The Londoner 
quickly takes in the situation, but evi- 
dently doesn’t quite know whether to keep 
up to Ashley or lie up like the others. If 
he dees the latter, the chances are the 
tresh man may get ahead beyond catching, 
and possibly win the race; and if he does 
the former—well, has he the wind to hold 
sat when the ether two begin to ‘ put it 
on”? He thinks he has, so he keeps close 
up to Ashley. 

Tha cheers, of course, all round the field 
ate tremendous, and nowhere more excited 
than where Telson and Parson are located. 
4s the runners pass them at the end of the 
first lap the excitement of these youths 
treaks forth into terrific shouts. 

~ Well run, Ashley; keep it up! He's 
tbwing! Put it on there, Wyndham; 
now's yunr time, Bloomfield!” And before 
the cries have left their lips the procession 
has passed, and the second lap has begun. 


Towards the end of the second lap Ashley 
shows signs of flagging, and Bloomfield is 
quickening his pace. 

“‘Huzza!” yells Parson; ‘‘ Bloomfield ’s 
going to take it up now. Jolly well-planned 
cut-out, ch, Telson 2” 

**Rather!” shrjeksTelson. ‘Here they 
come! Whiskers is ahead. Now, Willoughby 
-—well run indeed! Lamb it on, Bloom- 
field, you’re gaining. Keep it up, Ashley. 
Now, Wyndham; now!” 

Ashley drops gradually to the rear, and 
before the final lap is half over has retired 
from the race, covered with glory for his 
useful piece of work. But anxious eyes are 
turned to the other three. The Londoner 
holds his own, and Bloomfield’s rush up 
seems to have come to nothing. About a 
quarter of a mile from home an ominous 
silence drops upon the crowd, and for a 
few moments Willoughby is tco disheart- 
ened tocheer. Then at last there rises a 
single wild cheer somewhere. What is it ? 
The positions are still the same, snd— 

No! Buth Wyndham and Bloomfield 
are gaining ; and as the discovery is made 
there goes up such a shout that the rooks 
in the elms start away from their nests in 
& panic. 

Never was scen such @ gallant spurt in 
that old meadow. Foot by foot the two 
Willoughby boys pull up and lessen the 
hateful distance which divides them from 
the leader. He of course secs bis danger, 
and answers spurt for spurt. For a few 
yards he neither gains nor loses, then, joy- 
ful sight, he loses! 

“Look at them now!” cries Telson, as 
they approach—‘‘look at them both. 
They’re both going to win! Ah, well run, 
Willoughby—splendidly run; you're gain- 
ing like mad—keep it up! Huzza! level. 
Keep it up! Wyndham ’s abead; so's 
Bloomfield. Both ahead! | Well run both. 
Keep it up now. Hurrah!” 

Amid such shouts the race ends. Wynd- 
ham first, Bloomfield a yard behind, and 
the Londoner, dead beat, a yard behind 
Bloomfield. 

What wonder if the old school goes mad 
as it swarms over the cords and dashes 
towards the winners? Telson actually 
forgets Parson, Cusack deserts even his 
own father in the jubilation of the mo- 
ment, each striving to get within cheering 
distance of the heroes of the day as they 
are carried shoulder-high round the 
ground amid the shouts and applause of 
the whole multitude. 

80 ended, in a victory unparalleled in 
its glorious annals, the May Day races of 
18— at Willoughby; and there was not a 
fellow in the school, whether athlete or 
not, whose bosom did not glow with pride 
at the result. That the school would not 
disgrace herself every one had been per- 
fectly certain, for was not Willoughby one 
of the crack athletic schools of the country, 
boasting of an endless succession of fine 
runners, and rowers, and cricketersP But 
to score thus off a picked London athlete, 
beating him in two events, and in one of 
them doubly beating him, was a triumph 
only a very few bad dared to anticipate, 
and even they were considerably aston- 
ished to find their prophecy come true. 

Perhaps the person least excited by the 
entire day’s events was the hero of the day 
himself. Wyndham, the old captain, as 
he now was—for this was his last appear- 
ence at the old school—was not the sort of 
fellow to get his head turned by anything 
if he could help it. He hated scenes of 
any sort, and therefore took a specially 


long time over his bath, which his fag had 


prepared for him with the most lavish care 
in his study. Boys waylaid his door and 
the school-house gate for a full hour ready 
to cheer him when he came out; but he 
knew better than to gratify them, and 
finally they went off and lionised Bloom- 
field instead, who bore his laurels with § 
rather less indifference. 

The old captain, however, could not 
wholly elude the honours destined for him. 
Dinner in the big hall that afternoon was 
crowded to overflowing. And when at its 
close the Doctor stood up and, in accord- 
ance with immemorial custom, proposed 
the health of the old captain, who, he 
said, was not only head classic, but fucile 
princeps in all the manly sports for which 
Willoughby was famed, you would have 
thought the old roof was coming down 
with the applause. Poor Wyndham would 
fain have shirked his duty, had he been 
allowed to do it. But Willoughby would 
as soon have given up a week of the 
summer holiday as have gone without the 
captain’s specch. 

As he rose to his fect deafening cries of 
“Well run, sir; well run!” drowned any 
effort he could have made at speaking; 
and he had to stand till, by dint of sheer 
threats of violence, the monitors bad re- 
dueed the company to order. Then he 
said, cheers interrupting him at every third 
word, 

“Tm much obliged to the Doctor for 
speaking so kindly about me. You fellows 
know the old school will get on very well 
after I’ve gore. (No! no!) Willoughby 
always does get on, and any one who suys 
‘No! no!’ ought to know better.” 

The applause at this point was over- 
powering; and the few guilty ones tried 
hard, by joining in it, to cover their 
shame. 

“T’ve had a jolly time here, and am 
proud of being a Willonghby captain. I 
shouldn't be a bit proud if 1 didn’t think 
it was the finest school going. And the 
reason it’s the finest school is because tho 
fellows think first of the school and next 
of themselves. As long as they do ‘that 
Willoughby will be what she is now. 
Thank you, Doctor, and you fellows.” 

These were the last words of the old 
captain. He left Willoughby next day, 
and few of the boys knew what they had 
lost till he had gone. 

How he was missed, and how these part. 
ing words of his came often to ring in the 
ears of the old school during the weeks 
that were to follow, this story will show. 

(To be continued.) 


CLUB FLAGS AND RACING FLAGS. 
(See the Coloured Plate.) 


N 1881 we gave away to all our readers a 
coloured plate, since become famous, of the 
owners’ flags of our great shipping lines ; last 
year we added the ‘Signal Flags of all Na- 
tions,” and now we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting them with the most complete collection 
of the distinguishing colours of the world’s 
yacht clubs yet issued from the press. 

The first burgee given herewith is that of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. Alone of our yacht 
clubs the Squadron is permitted to fly the white 
ensign, which, with this single exception, is, like 
the unbordered Union Jack, restricted to ships 
of the Royal Navy. Up to 1856 her Majesty's 
ships bore the three ensigns—ted, white, and 
blue—and there were Admirals of the Red, Ad- 
mirals of the White, and Admirals of the Blue; 
and the fleets were divided into red, white, and 
blue squadrons, according to the colour rank of 
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the officer in command. At the close of the 
Crimean war, however, this complicated ar- 
rangement came to an end, and the white ensign 
was adopted as the flag of the Navy, the blue 
being assigned to the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
the red, which in the old days took the highest 
place, was set apart for the merchant service. 
Ang British vessel can now fly the red ensign 
as her national colour, but the flag must 
plain, and not bear a device. The right to 
carry a device such as is inscribed on the ensigns 
of many of our yacht clubs, and which is but a 
repetition of that on the burgee, is given by 
Admiralty warrant ; and unless this is first 
obtained no one is allowed, under heavy penal- 
ties, to display afloat either the white or blue 
ensign, or either of the three ensigns with any 
cognistce in the field. Nay, more, it is not 
sufficient that a club receive the Admiralty 
warrant to fly such flag; each yacht owner, 
through the secretary of his club, has to get a 
special warrant from headquarters for each yacht 
he owns, and when the yacht changes hands 
the warrant has to be returned to Whitehall. 
The white ensign, as we have said, is only 
borne by the leading club, permission to them 
to fly it having first been given in 1829, when 
the Squadron was known as the Royal Yacht 
Club. Gradually the white ensign privilege was 
extended to five or six other clubs, but the 
practice, leading to confusion, the permission 
was withdrawn except in this one instance. 
Unfortunately in the notice of withdrawal the 
Royal Western Yacht Club was confounded with 
the Royal Western Yacht Club of Ireland, and 


the Irishmen, taking advantage of the error, con- 
tinued to fly the red cross until 1858, when 
they were prohibited from doing so. 

he Royal Yacht Sauadron takes precedence 
of all the clubs ; and clubs with deviced ensigns 
and blue ensigns rank always before those that 
fly the plain red. A club is ‘‘ Royal” because 
it has obtained permission from the Home Office 
to so style itself ; but the prefix is purely orna- 
mental, and gives no right orrank. A ‘‘ Royal” 
club must fly the plain red ensign unless it has 
also got the Admiralty warrant—clubs without 
the ‘‘Royal” but with the warrant ranking 
before the ‘‘ Royal” clubs who have not ob- 
tained it. The warrant, in addition to the 
precedence, gives certain Excise facilities and 

arbour dues exemptions, and carries the right 

to use the Government buoys when they are not 

aired by her Majesty’s ships. 

in all But yachting parlance a burgee is a 
swallow-tailed pennant, and the clab commo- 
dores fly the flag in that form. With the rest 
of the club, however, it takes the triangular 

pe shown on the plate, the vice-commodore 
being distinguished by one white ball in the 
hoist, the rear-commodore by two. Every yacht 
club has its burgee, which is flown at the truck 
when the vessel is on her station. When racing 
the bu is hauled down, and the racing, or 
house, flag takes its place. These racing flags 
vary in size with the tonnage of the vessel, but 
are all rectangular, are made generally of silk, 
and are of all colours and combinations of 
colours, 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fey, 
Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THEY DECIDED TO RUN 


us ELL, Joses,” said Dr. Lascelles, ‘‘ if 
you feel afraid, you had better go 
back to the city.” 

There was a dead silence here, and the 
little party grouped about between a small 
umbrella-shaped tent and the dying embers 
of the fire, at which a meal of savoury 
antelope steaks had lately been cooked, 
carefully avoided glancing one at the 
other. 

Just inside the entrance of the tent a 
pretty, slightly-made girl of about seven- 
teen was seated, busily plying her needle 
in the repair of some rents in a pair of 
ornamented loose leather leggings that had 
evidently been making acquaintance with 
some of the thorns of this rugged land. 
She was very simply dressed, and, though 
wearing the high comb and depending veil 
of a Npanish woman, her complexion, 
tanned as it was, and features suggested 
that she was English, as did also the 
specch of the fine athletic middle-aged 
man who had just been speaking. 

His appearance, too, was decidedly | 
Spanish, for he wore the short jacket with ; 
embroidered sleeves, tight trousers—made 
very wide abou‘ the leg and ankle—sash, 
and broad sombrero of the Mexican- 
Spanish inhabitant of the south-western 
regions of the great American conti- 
nent. 

The man addressed was a swarthy-look- 
ing half-breed, who lay upon the parched 
earth, his brow rugged, his eyes half 
closed, and lips pouted out in a surly, 
resentful way, as if he were just about to 
speak and say something nasty. 

Three more men of a similar type were 
lying beside and behind, all smoking cigar- 
ettes, which from time to time they softly 
rolled up and lighted with a brand at the | 
fire, as they listened to the conversation , 


THE RISK. 


between the bronzed Englishman and him 
who had been addressed as Joses. 

They were all half-breeds, and boasted 
of their English blood, but always omitted 
to say anything about the Indian fluid that 
coursed through their veins; while they 
followed neither the fashion of English- 
man nor Indian in costume, but, like the 
tirst speaker, were dressed as Spaniards, 
each also wearing a handkerchief of bright 
colour tied round his head and beneath his 
soft hat, just as if a wound had been 
received, with a long, showy blanket de- 
pending from the shoulder, and upon 
which they now half lay. 

There was another present, however, 
also an anxious watcher of the scene, and 
that was a well-built youth of about the 
saine age us the girl. For the last five 
minutes he had been busily cleaning his 
rifle and oiling the lock; and this task 
done, he let the weapon rest with its butt 
upon the rocky earth, its sling-strap hang- 
ing loose, and its muzzle lying in his hand 
as he leaned against a rock and looked 


sharply from face to face, waiting to hear | 


the result of the conversation. 

His appearance was different from that of 
his companions, for he wore a closely- 
fitting tunic and loose breeches of what at 
the first glance seemed to be dark tan- 
coloured velvet, but-a second look showed 
to be very soft, well-prepared deerskin ; 
stout gaiters of a hard leather protected 
his legs; a belt, looped so as to form a 
cartridge-holder, and a natty little felt hat, 
completed hi: costume. 

Like the half-breeds, he wore a formid- 
able knife in his belt, while on their part 
each had near him a rifle. 

“Well,” said the speaker, after a long 
pause, ‘“‘ you do not speak; I say, are you 
afraid ?” 


“I dunno, master,” said the man ad- 
dressed. ‘‘I don’t feel afraid now, but if 
a lot of Injuns come whooping and swoop- 
ing down upon us full gallop, I dessay I 
should feel a bit queer.” 

There was a growl of acquiescence here 
from the other men, and the first speaker 
went on. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘let us understand 
our position at once. I would rather go 
ou alone than with men I could not trust.” 

“* Always did trust us, master,” said the 
man, surlily. 

‘ Allays,” said the one nearest to him, 
a swarthier, more surly, and fiercer-look- 
ing fellow than his companion. 

“IT always did, Joses; I always did, 
Juan; and you too, Harry and Sum,” said 
the first speaker. ‘‘I was always proud 
of the way in which my ranche was pro- 
tected and my cattle cared for.” 

“*We could not help the Injuns stam- 
peding the lot, master, time after time.” 

“And ruining me at last, my lads? 
No; it was no fault of yours. I suppose 
it was my own.” 

‘No, master, it was setting uj 
to the hunting-grounds, an 
being so near.” 

“ Ah well, we need not consider how all 
that cume to pass, my lads; we know they 
ruined me.” 

“* And you never killed one o’ them for 
it, master,” growled Joses. 

‘‘Nor wished to, my lad. They did not 
take our lives.” 

‘But they would if they could have 
broken in and burnt us out, master,” 
growled Joses. 

“Perhaps so; well, let us understand 
one another. Are you afraid?” 

‘Suppose we all are, master,” said the 
man. 

‘And you want to go back?” 

**No, not one of us, master.” 

Here there was a grow! of satisfaction. 

‘But you object to going forward, my 
men?” 

“Well, you see it’s like this, master: 
the boys here all want to work for you, 
and young Master Bart, and Miss Maude 
there; but they think you ought to go 
where it’s safe like and not where we're 
*most sure to be tortured and scalped. 
There's lots o’ places where the whites are 
in plenty.” 

“ Aud where every gully and mountain 
hag been ransacked for metals, my lad. I 
want to go where white men have never 
been before, and surch the mountains 
there.” 

“For gold and silver and that sort 0’ 
thing, master ?”” 

“Yes, my lads.” 

“All right, master; then we suppose 
you must go.” “ 

‘And you will go back because it is. 
dangerous ?” 

“T never said such a word, master. I 
only said it warn’t safe.” 

“And for answer to that, Joses, I say 
thut, danger or no danger, I must try and 
make up for my past losses by some 
venture in one of these unknown regions. 
Now then, have you made up your minds? 
If not, make them up quickly, and let me 
know what you mean to do.” 

Joses did not turn round to his com- 
panions, whose spokesman he was, but 
said quietly, as he rolled up a fresh 
cigarette, 

“« Mind ’s made up, master.” 

“ And you will go back ?”’ 

“Yes, master.” 

“ All of you?” 


so close 
e Injuns 
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“ All of us, master,” said Joses, slowly. 

“When you do,” he added, after a pause. 

“I knew he would say that, sir,” cried 
the youth, who had been looking on a: ~ 
listening attentively; ‘I knew Joses 

would not leave us, nor any of the others.” 

“Stop a moment,” interposed the first 
speaker. ‘‘ What about your companions, 
my lad ?”” 

“What, them?” said Joses, quietly. 
“Why, they do as I do.” 

« Are you sure?” 

«Course I am, master. They told me 
what to do.” 

“Then thank you, my lad. I felt and 
knew I could trust you. Believe me, I will 
take you into no greater danger than I can 
help; but we must be a little vonturesome 
in penetrating into new lands, and the 
Indians may not prove our enemies after 
all.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! haw, haw, haw!” 
laughed Joses, hoarsely. ‘‘ You wait and 
see, master. They stampeded your cattle 
when you had any. Now look out, or 
they'll stampede you.” 

“* Well, we'll risk it,” said the other. 
“Now let's be ready for any danger that 
comes. Saddle the horses, and tether them 
close to the waggon. I will have the first 
watch to-night; you take the second, 
Joses ; and you, Bart, take the third. Get 
to aleep early, my lads, for I want to be 
off before sunrise in the morning.” 

The men nodded their willingness to 
obey orders, and soon after all were hushed 
in sleep, the ever-wakeful stars only look- 
ing down upon one erect figure, and that 
was the form of Dr. Lascelles, as he stood 
near the faintly glowing fire, leaning upon 
his rifle, and listening intently for the 
faintest sound of danger that might be on 
‘its way to work them 


CHAPTER II.—WHAT WENT BEFORE, 


As Dr. Lascelles stood watching there, his 
thoughts naturally went back to the events 
of the past day, the sixth since they had bid- 
den good-bye tocivilisation and started upon 
their expedition. He thought of the remon- 
strance offered by bis men to their proceed- 
ing farther; then of the satisfactory way 
in which the difficulty had been settled ; 
and later on of the troubles brought up by 
his man’s remarks. He recalled the weary 
years he had spent upon his cattle farm, in 
which he had invested after the death of 
his wife in England ; how he had come out 
to New Mexico, and settled down to form 
a cattle-breeding establishment, with his 
young daughter Maude for companion. . 

Then he thought of how everything had 

ne wrong, not only with him, but with 

is neighbours, one of the nearest being 
killed by an onslaught of a savage tribe of 
Indians, the news being brought to him by 
the son of the slaughtered man. The re- 
sult had been that the doctor had deter- 
mined to flee at once ; but the day was put 
off, and ass no more troubles presented 
themselves just then, he once more settled 
down. Young Bart became by de; 
almost as it were a son, and the fight was 
continued till herd after herd had been 
swept away by the Indians; and at last 
Dr. Lascelles, the clever physician who had 
wearied of England and his practice after 
his terrible loss, and who had come out to 
the West to seek rest and make money for 
his child, found himself next to a beggar 
and obliged to begin life again. 

Farlier in life he had been a great lover 

of geology. and war something of a metal- 
lurgist ; and though he had of late devoted 


himeelf to the wild, rough life of a Western 
cattle farmer, he had now and then spent a 
few hours in exploring the mountainous 
of the country near ; so that when he 
ad once more to look the world in the 
face, and decide whether he should settle 
down as some more successful cattle- 
breeder’s man, the idea occurred to him 
that his knowledge of geology might prove 
useful in this painful strait. 
He jumped at the idea. 
Of course: why not? Scores of men had 
made discoveries of gold, silver, and other 
valuable metals, and the result had been 


armed, the little party had started off into 
the wilds of New Mexico, bound for the 
mountain region, where the doctor hoped 
to make some discovery of mineral treasure 
sufficient to recompense him for all his risk, 
as well as for the losses of the past. 

They were, then, six days out when there 
was what had seemed to be a sort of 
mutiny among his men—a trouble that he 
was in the act of quelling when we made 
his acquaintance in the last chapter— 
though, as we have seen, it proved to be 
no mutiny at all, but merely a remon- 
strance, on the part of the rough, honest 


fortune. Why should not he do something 
of the kind ? 

He mentioned the idea to young Bartho- 
lomew Woodlaw, who jumped at the pros- 
pect, but looked grave directly after. 

“I should like it, Mr. Lascelles,” he 
said, ‘‘ but there is Maude.” 

‘* What of her?” said the doctor. 

‘How could we take her into the 
wilds ?” 

“It would be safer to take her into the 
deserts and mountains than to leave her 
here,” said the doctor, bitterly. ‘‘I should 
at least always havo her under my eye.” 

He went out and told his men, who were 
hanging about the old ranch although 
there was no work for them to do. 

One minute they were looking dull and 
gloomy, the next they were waving their 
hats and blankets in the air, and the result 
of it all was that in less than a month Dr. 
Lascelles had well stored a waggon with 
the wreck of his fortune, purchased a small 
tent for his daughter’s use, and, all well ! 


‘*Began silently and thoughtfully to smoke.” 


fellows who had decided to share his for- 
tunes, against 1unning into what they 
esteemed to be unnecessary risks. 

Joses and his three fellows were about as 
brigandish and wild-looking a set of half 
savages as a traveller could light upon in a 
day’s journey even in these uncivilised 

arts. In fact, no stranger would have 
Been ready to trust his life or property in 
their keeping, if he could have gone far- 
ther. If he had, though, he would most 
probably have fared worse, for it is not 
always your pleasantest outside that proves 
to hide the best within. 

These few lines, then, will place the 
reader au courant, as the French say, with 
the reason of the discussion at the begin- 
ning of the last chapter, and show him as 
well why it was that Dr. Lascelles, Bart 
Woodlaw, and Maude Lascelles were out 
there in the desert with such rough com- 
panions. This being then the caso, we will 
at once proceed to deal with their adven- 
turous career. 
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CHAPTER IIl.—THE FIRST APACHEs. 


Evenine was closing in, and the ruddy, 
horizontal rays of the sun were casting 
long, grotesque shadows of the tall- 
branched plants of the cactus family that 
stood up, some like great fleshy leaves, 
rudcly stuck one upon the other, and some 
like strangely rugged and prickly fluted 
columns, when a body of Indians, about a 
hundred strong, rode over the plain towards 
the rocks where Dr. Lascelles and his little 
party were encamped. 

The appearance of the Indians denoted 
that they were on the war-pith. Each 
wore a rude tiara of feathers around his 
head, beneath which hung wild his lon; 
black hair; and, saving their fringed an 
ornamented leggings, the men rode for the 
most part naked, and with their breasts 
and arms painted in a coarse and extrava- 
gant style. Some had a rude representa- 
tion of a death's head and bones in the 
centze of the chest; others were streaked 
and spotted, while again others wore o 
livery of a curiously mottled fashion, that 
seemed to resemble the markings of a 
tortoise, but was satended to imitate the 
changing aspect of a snake. 

‘Alt were fully armed, some carrying 
rifles, others bows and arrows, while a few 
bore spears, from the top of whose shafts 
below the blades hung tufts of feathers. 
Saddles they had none, but each sturdy, 
well-built Indian pony was girt with its 
rider’s blanket or buffalo robe, folded into 
a pad, and secured tightly with a broad 
band of raw hide. Bits and bridles too, 
of the regular fashion, were wanting, the 
swift pony having a halter of horse hair 
hitched round its lower jaw, this being 
sufficient to enable the rider to guide the 
docile little animal where he pleased; 
while for tethering purposes, during a halt, 
there was a stout long peg, and the rider’s 
plaited hide lariat or lasso, ready for a 
variety of uses in the time of need. 

The rugged nature of the ground sepa- 
rated the party of Indians from the doctor’s 
little camp, so that the approach of the 
war party was quite unobserved, and 
apparently, from their movements, they 
were equally unaware of the presence of a 
camp of the hated whites so near at hand. 

They were very quiet, riding slowly and 
in regular order, as if moved by one 
impulse;. and when the foremost men 
halted, all drew rein by some tolerably 
verdant patches of the plain, blankets and 
robes were unstrapped, the horses allowed 
to graze, and in an incredibly shart time 
the band had half a dozen fires burzing of 
wood that had been hastily collected, and 
they were ravenously devouring the strips 
of dried buffalo meat that had been hang- 
ing all day in the hot sun, to be peppered 
with dust from the plain, and flavoured by 
emanations from the horse against whose 
flank it had been beaten. 

This, however, did not trouble the 
savages, whom one learned in the lore of 
the plains would have immediately sot 
down as belonging to a powerful tribe of 
horse Indians—the Apachés, well known 
for their prowess in war and their skill as 
wild-horsemen of the plains. They feasted 
on, like men whose appetites had become 
furious from long fasting, until at last 
they had satisfied their hunger, and the 
evening shadows were making the great 
plants of cactus stand up, weird and 
strange, against the fast-darkening evening 
sky; then, while the embers of the fire 
grew more ruddy and bright. each Indian, 
save those deputed to look after the horses 


and keep on the watch for danger, drew 
his blanket or buffalo robe over Lis naked 
shoulders, filled and lit his long pipe, and 
began silently and thoughtfully to smoke. 

Meanwhile, in utter unconsciousness ot 
the nearness of danger, Dr. Lascelles con- 
tinued his watch thus far into the night. 
From time to time he examined the tether- 
ing of the horses, and glanced inside the 
tent to stand and listen to the reguler low 
breathing of his child, and then walk to 
where, rolled in his blanket, Bart Wood- 
law lay sleeping in full confidence that a 
good watch was being kept over the camp 
as he slept. 

Then the doctor tried to pierce the gloom. 

Away towards the open plains it was 
clear and transparent, but towards the 
rocks that stretched there on one side all 
seemed black. Not a sound fell upon his 
ear, and so great was the stillness that the 
dull crackle of a piece of smouldering 
wood sounded painfully loud and strange. 

At last the time had come for arousing 
some one to take his place, and walking, 
after a few moments’ thought, to where 
Bart lay, he bent down and touched him 
lightly on the arm. 

In an instant, rifle in hand, the lad was 
upon his feet. 

“Tg there danger?” he said, in a low, 
quiet whisper. 

“‘I hope not, Bart,” said the doctor, 
quietly; ‘t everything is perfectly still. I 
shall lie down in front of the tent; wake 
me if you hear a sound.” 

The lad nodded,‘and then stood trying 
to shake off the drowsiness that still re- 
mained after his deep sleep while he 
watched the doctor's figure grow indis- 
tinct as he walked towards the dimly-seen 
tent. He could just make out that the 
doctor bent down, and then he seemed to 
disappear. 

Bart Woodlaw remained motionless for 
a few moments, and then, as he more fully 
realised his duties, he walked slowly to 
where the horses were tethered, patted 
each in turn, the gentle animals respond- 
ing with a low sigh as they pressed their 
heads closely to the caressing Pond. Satis- 
fied that the tethering ropes were safe, and 
dreading no hostile visit that mig ht result 
in a stampede, the guardian of the little 
camp walked slowly to where the fire 
emitted a faint glow; and, feeling chilly, 
he was about to throw on more wood, 
when it ovcurred to him that if he did so 
the fire would show out plainly for a dis- 
tance of many miles, and that it would 
serve as a sign to invite enemies if any 
were within eyeshot, so he preferred to suf- 
fer from the cold, and, drawing his blanket 
round him, he left the fire to go out. 

Bart had been watching the stars for 
about an hour, staring at the distant plain, 
and trying to make out what was the real 
shape of a pile of rock that sheltered them 
on the north, and which seemed to stand 
out peculiarly clear against the dark sky, 
when, turning sharply, he brought his 
rifle to the ready, and stood, with beating 
heart, staring at a tall dark figure that 
remained motionless a dozen yards away. 

It was so dark that he could make out 
nothing more, only that it was a man, and 
that he did not move. 

The position was so new, and it was so 
startling to be out there in the wilds alone 
as it were—for the others were asleep— 
and then to turn round suddenly and _be- 
come aware of the fact that a tall dark 
figure was standing where there was no- 
thing only a few minutes before, that, in 
spite of @ strong effort to master himself, 


Bart Woodlaw felt alarmed in no slight 
degree, 

His tirst idea was that this must be an 
enemy, aud that he ought to fire. If an 
enemy, it must be an Indian; but then it 
did not look like an Indian ; and Bart 
knew that it was his duty to walk boldly 
up to the figure, and see what the danger 
was; and in this spirit he took one step 
forward, and then stopped, for it was not 
an easy thing to do. 

The night seemed to have grown blacker, 
but there was the dark figure all the same, 
and it seemed to stand out more plainly 
than before, but it did not move, dnd this 
gave it an uncanny aspect that sent some- 
thing of a chill through the watcher's 
frame. 

At iast he mastered himself. and, with 
rifle held ready, walked boldly towards 
the figure, believing that it was some 
specimen of the fleshy growth of the region 
to which the darkness had added a weird- 
ness all its own. 

No. It was a man undoubtedly, and as, 
nerving himeclf more ond more, Bart 
walked close up, the figure turned, aud 
said slowly, 

7 “I cant quite make that out, Master 
art.?? 

“You, Joses!’? exclaimed Bart, whos« 
heart seemed to give a bound of delight. 

“Yes, sir, I thought I’d get up and 
watch for a bit, and just as I looked round 
before coming to you, that rock took wy 
fancy.” 

“Yes, it does look quaint and strange,” 
said Bart ; ‘‘I had been watching it.” 

“Yes, but why do it look quaint and 
strange?’ said Joses, in a low, quict 
whisper, speaking as if a dozen savage: 
were at his elbow. 

“Because we can see it against the 
eky,” replied Bart, who felt half amused 
at the importance placed by his companuio: 
upon such a trifle. : 

“* And why can you see it against thc 
sky?” said Joses again. ‘‘Strikes m¢ 
there’s a fire over yonder.” 

Bart was about to exclaim, ‘‘ What non- 
sense!” but he recalled the times wher 
out hunting up stray cattle Joses had dis- 
played a perception that bad seeme 
almost marvellous, and so he held hi: 
tongue. 

‘Dll take a turn out yonder, my lad,’ 
he said, quietly ; ‘‘I won’t be very long.’ 

“Shall I wake up the doctor?” 

“No, not yet. Let him get a goo 
rest,” replied Joses. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s nothin; 
to mind; but coming out here we must b 
always ready to find danger, and dange 
must be ready to find us on the look-out.’ 

“T'll go with you,” said Bart, eagerly. 

“No, that won’t do,” said the rougl 
fellow, sturdily. ‘‘You’ve got to kee] 
watch like they tell me the sailors do ou 
at sea. Who's to take care of the camp i 
you go away ?” 

“Tl stay then,” said Bart, with a sig] 
of dissatisfaction, and the next minute bh: 
was alone. For Joses had thrown dow! 
his blanket, and laid bis rifle upon it care 
fully, while over the lock he had place 
his broad Spanish hat to keep off th: 
moisture of the night air. Then he ha 
gone silently off at a trot over the shor 
and scrubby growth near at hand. 

One moment he was near, the next h 
had grown as it were misty in the dark. 
ness, and disappeared, leaving Bart fret 
ting at the inaction, and thinking that th: 
task of doing duty in watching as sentry} 
was the hardest he had been called upor 
to perform. 
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Meanwhile the rough cattle-driver and 
pisinsman had continued his trot till the 
broken nature of the ground compelled 
him to proceed cautiously, threading his 
way in aud out amongst the masses of 
rock, and forcing him to make a consider- 
able detour before he passed the ridge of 
stones. 

His first act. was to drop down on hands 
and knees, his next to lie flat and drag 
himself lowly forward a couple of hundred 
yards, and then stop. 

It was quite time that he had, for on 
either hand, as well as in front, lay groups 
of Indians, while just beyond he cculd 
distinguish the horses calmly cropping the 
grass and other herbage near. So sti 
was it, and so closely had he approached, 
that every mouthful seized by the horses 
eounded quite plainly upon his ear, while 
more than once came the mutterings of 
some heavy sleeper, with an occasional 
hasty movement on the part of some one 
who was restless. 

Joses had found out all he wanted, and 
the next thing was to get back and give 
the alarm. ut, as is often the case in 
such matters, it was easier to come than 


ill | otherwise the fate of Dr. Lascelles’s ex- 


to return. It had to be done, though, for 
the position of those in the little camp was 
one full of peril, and, turning softly, he 
had begun his retrograde movement, when 
a figure he had not seen suddenly uttered 
an impatient “ugh!” and started to his 
feet. 

Joses’s hand went to his belt and grasped 
bis knife, but that was all. It was not 
the time for taking to headlong flight, 
an act which would have brought the 
whole band whooping and yelling at his 
heels. 

Fortunately for the spy in the Indian 
camp the night was darker now, a thin 
veil of cloud having swept over the stars, 


pedition would have been sealed. As it 
was, the Indian kicked the ferm beside 
him heavily with his moccasined foot, and 
then walked slowly away in the direction 
of the horses. 

Some men would have continued their 
retreat at once, perhaps, hurriedly, but 
Joses was too old acampaicner for such an 
act. As he lay there with his face buried 
deeply in the short herbage, he thought 
to himself that mostprobably the waking- 


up of the Indian who had just gone, the 
kick, and the striding away, would have 
aroused some of the others, and in this 
belief he lay perfectly still for quite ten 
minutes. 

Then feeling satisfied that he might con- 
tinue bis retreat, he was drawing himself 
together for a fresh start, when a man on 
his right leapt to his feet, another did 
the same, and after talking together fora 
few moments they too went off in the 
direction of the horses. 

This decided ‘Joses upon a fresh wait, 
which he kept up till feeling that, safe or 
unsafe, he must make the venture, he once 
more started, crawling slowly along with- 
out making a sound, till he felt it safe to 
rise to his hands and knees, when he got 
over the ground far more swiftly, ending 
by springing to his feet and listening in- 
tently for a few moments, when there was 
the faint neigh of a horse from the Indian 
camp. 

wit one of ours hears that,” muttered. 
Joses, ‘he'll answer, and the Indians will 
be down upon us before we know where 
we are.” 

(To be continued.) 


CACUS AND HERCULES: A STORY OF 


r there is one class of mortals which 

seem to me more to be pitied than 
others, it is that of Frenchmen who under- 
take to teach their language to boys in 
Roglish schools. I suppose there are ex- 
ceptions, but as a rule there seems to be a 
mischievous destiny, which dooms Mon- 
scur to be plagued and tormented in a 
manner that must make his life a burden. 
Remember; I don’t say there are not ex- 
ceptions to this rule. No doubt you know 
several Frenchmen who are most success- 
fal masters in English schools. I am only 
a stupid echoolboy—or rather I was one 
when the experiences about to be recorded 
were ly e1 , and how long ago 
that was it matters not. . I wish to write 
vhat I saw, without any attempt to make 
Sfine story, straight away, putting down 
the first word that suits my purpose; and, 
in fact, I wish you to consider me as I was 
in the year 18— No, I won't give the date, 
because you'll be able to calculate my pre- 
vat age, and that’s not fair. 

Thad been at Highfield House School a 
term, I remember, when a new boy called 
legg came. Highfield House was = 
Peratory for the public schools. Why 
they call such establishments ‘house 
schools” I often wonder, but the custom 
appears to be gencral, and I dare sa 
there's some good reason for the name. 
ueedn't describe the mansion minutely, 
bat I'll just dash off a rough sketch of the 
outside, and mention that the school was 
in the village of Deepwells, which is two 
niles from Hallewell Station on the 
London and Elsewhere Railway. 

Tt was a large square house, with good 
lofty rooms. The schoolroom had been 
built on as a wing. There were iron gates 
in front and elm-trees all round. The 
garden was behind the house, and beyond 
it the cricket-field, and beyond that again 
were pleasant views of woods and mea- 
dows undulating away towards a blue line 
of hills. I always enjoyed that view, and 
ny pleasantest recollections are connected 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A. 
CHAPTER I. 
with long walks on summer afternoons | 
through those same woods and meadows. 


Our head master, Dr. Poco, was fond of | 
animals, and possessed a Spanish ass, the | 
most remarkable of his kind that ever | 
came under my knowledge. He was a very ' 
large animal—about twelve hands high— | 
white, with extra long ears. His voice was | 
simply terrible—braying is too mild a term. ! 
It was the most fearful tumult and tarmoil | 
of unearthly noise. It seemed as though | 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


On looking back, I fear our treatment 


| towards him savoured of cruelty at times, 


but ‘‘Cacus,”’ as we called him, would 
surely have died of apoplexy if we had 
not encouraged him periodically to relax 
his habitual laziness. He certainly had a 
lively time of it on those occasions. 

The performance usually opened with 
artillery at a distance in the shape of old 
tennis-balls. These, having been pre- 
viously used for fives, had all the vice 
knocked out of them, but, being generally 
left lying in the mud, they absorbed 
moisture and increased in weight; and so, 
when thrown from a distance, they would 
inflict a blow, not painful perhaps, but 
calculated to vex and annoy. 

The first sucecssful shot generally roused. 
the enemy to consciousness. He might be 

ing peacefully in a corner of the pass 
Sock, Sa shell would fly over his head 
unnoticed ; another would drop short; 
a third might cannon against a tree. But 


all the evil genius of Donkeydom had been 
concentrated in the vocal organs of this 
monster, 

The doctor seemed very fond of him, but 
we boys could never see either use or 
ornament in the beast. He was never 
made to work. He lived in a paddock 
adjoining the cricket-field, and had a com- 
fortable shed to sleep in and shelter him- 
self when the weather was disagreeable. 
The only exercise he ever got was when | 
we boys used to make life merry for him 
by stimulating him to exertion with cata- 
pults, stones, sticks, tennis-balls, and other | 
missiles. 


sure enough, in time, one would come 
with an honest thwack against his carcass, 
leaving an impress of mud upon his shaggy 
side, and such indignity could not go un- 
noticed. 

He would start with a sudden shiver, 
utter a squeal indicative of scorn and 
wrath, ac: trotting off for a few paces, 
would turn round and give a few savage 
kicks. Meanwhile the fire would wax fast 
and furious. The tennis-balls would soon 
fail, but the small-arms could do effective 
service. The range of the catapults was 
unlimited; the impact of their missiles 
was of stinging force. From a dignified 
trot Cacus would break into a vicious 


| plunging gallop, spurring the sods and 


scattering them in his rapid progression, 
up and down the paddock at tearing speed, 
snorting, roaring, kicking, plunging, ears 
back, tail stiff like a pamp-handle. 

We thought it fine sport, and there was 
probably not more cruelty in it than in 
fox-hunting, coursing, pigeon-shooting, 
and other similar sports, which a section 
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of our nation regards as ennobling to the| I remember taking him round the place | French. In the junior cl 
British character, though this may be no | the first day he ene to school, aad how | always a spirit ot mischief patties a 
excuse for us. he brightened up at the sight of old Cacus : 
uietly grazing ; and, to my astonishment, 
climbed over the fence and went up to the 
animal, and patted him familiarly; when, 
instead of resenting his overtures of friend- 
ship, Cacus seemed to appreciate them. 
gg was the only fellow who ever ven- 
tured near the monstrous donkey, and he 
| seemed to exercise a magic influence over 
it. Cacus never resenteé his familiarities, 
and Legg got the name of ‘“ Hercules.” 
He was a queer-looking chap with a long 
| nose, thick lips, and his head went out in 
|a strange way behind. He perpetually 
had a weak throat; his tonsils were always 
too large, which peculiarity imparted a 
thick and husky character to a voice 


when in process of time wo rose into the 
upper classes it was more from the force of 
circumstances than from any proficiency in 
the Gallic tongue. The consequence was 
that French at Highfield was a sad farce, 
| and was certainly the weakest point in the 
educational system. 

I always wondered that the Doctor did 
| not take measures to effect a reform in this 
| matter, but he was generally busy at the 
| time with correspondence, and so never 
stand up, which we always did. | looked in before 9.45, when the second 

I look back with surprise and gratifica- lesson began. 
tion to think that it was a recognised cus-| naturally harsh. He was very backward Now it may be imagined that on Tues- 
tom among the boys at Highfield House to | and dull at lessons, invariably at logger- | days and Fridays, when the fourth and 
stand up at once when thus called upon. | heads with the masters, popular with the : fifth classes came together for French, 
Never mind how serious the offence might | boys, a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow there was often a very riotous proceeding, 
be, or how certain of severe punishment, | who made every one Jaugh by his quaint and the Babel of tongues, the shuffling of 
we always counted it a point of honour to | antics. ‘feet, the intermingling of scraps of songs, 
surrender ourselves when guilty. If any| It remains to introduce the French cracking of nuts, laughing, scrimmaging, 
bey failed to do this he was invariably |*master, and then we shall be fairly on the ‘and every imaginable species of inrubor- 
despised by the rest, and given to under- | way to recount the stirring episode which , dinate conduct, gave to these French 
stand that he was a ‘‘sneak,” and found | was perhaps the most exciting adventure lessons a character which may be feebly 
things go so hard with him among his | in which Cacus figured. represented thus :— 
companions that he learnt a lesson for the! Monsieur Delamére “=; 
future which he was not likely to forget. | was a Frenchman 

Dr. Poco used to come in of an evening | born and bred, short 
after one of these escapades, and harangue | and stout. He wore 
the assembly somewhat as follows. ‘‘I| spectacles and spdke 
am afraid you have been tormenting the} very imperfect En- 
harmless donkey again. I picked up| glish. He had known 
several tennis-bulls this afternoon in the | better days, but hav- 
paddock, and the grass showed unmistak- | ing lost his fortune 
able signs of disturbance. There were | through adverse cir- ~. 
some panes of glass, too, broken in the | cumstances he had 
greenhouse.” And sometimes he would | come to England and 
ask which of us had been guilty of this| settled at Highfield, 
inexcusable mischief. At other times he| which quiet village 
would content himself with remarking | offered among other 
upon the cowardly behaviour, and put it | attractions oppor- 
to our good feeling not to repeat the; tunities for giving 
offence. Either way he made us feel| French lessons in _ 
ashamed, and for some days Cacus would | three or four wealthy 
be suffered to laugh and grow fat in un- | families besides High- 
disturbed tranquillity. field School. 

As a rule it was only six or eight of us| He used to teach us 
who took part in these invasions. The/in the mornings, the 
senior boys always held afoof. They | first hour after break- 
might enjoy surreptitious glimpses of the| fast. He had the 
sport, but it was not consigtent with the | schoolroom to him- 
dignity of the Highfield aristocracy to join | self, and took two 
in guch questionable amusements. classes at a time. One 

‘hen that boy Legg, whom I mentioned | wrote exercises or 
before, though in all other respects one of | prepared translations, 
the idle and thoughtless, could never be | while the other was 
induced to join us in baiting the ass. He|taken viva voce. It 
told me the reason in confidence one day. | was not an arrange- 
His mother died a year before he came to | ment calculated to en- 
school. She used to ride on a white don- | sure much real work, 
key, and Legg was always reminded of her | and I don’t think we =f 
when he saw Cacus. }ever really learnt any (To be continued.) 


Remember, therefore, I am but record- 
ing veritable history, not condoning faults. 

Certainly two important personages 
used to look with disfavour upon our pas- 
time. Cacus himself, to judge from his 
conduct, thoroughly disapproved of it, and 
Dr. Poco likewise regarded it with dis- 
pleasure. He used to come into the school- | 
room at preparation and speak about the | 
practice, and call upon the offenders to 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 
By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
Author of “ Tales of Charlton School," ** Schoolboy Honour," ete. 


“Asin the outer world, the school was divided into Jacobites and Hanoverians ; and frequent conflicts would ensue between those who supported King Jamie 
‘and those who gave their adherence to the wee-wee German Geurdie."—Lord Scho (in Bwald’s Life of Prince Charles Edward). 


CHAPTER I: 


w the middle of the last century the old 

town of Peneshurst, in one of the most 
northern of the English counties, presented 
avery picturesque, as well asa very peculiar 


ce. 

*t stood in the midst of a wild moor 

» which stretched for miles and 

miles m every direction, varied only by 
rocky wastes, rising in some places to a 
considerable height, or patches of culti- 
wated land, surrounding some village or 
market town, or it might be the residence 
of some wealthy proprietor. Peneshurst 
was the only considerable place in those 
for twenty miles to the north, and 

alf that distance in the opposite direction. 
As its name implies, it stood on an emi- 
nence covered with wood, which latter had 
once extended for several miles to the | long bleak moors except in broad daylight. |in Peneshurst, it was of the description 
southward, though at the date of which Apart from this consideration, the White | known as black and white. No stone 
we write only a few acres here and there Hart (as the principal hostel was called) | suitable for building was to be found any- 
were covered with forest. | offered great attractions to travellers, who | where near at hand, and brick at the time 
Asa matter of necessity, the high road generally so contrived their journey as to of its erection was almost unknown. It 
to Carlisle, and thence to Scotland, ran j make it their resting-place during the had therefore been constructed of timber, 
through it. There was a coach—the pre- | night. | and, whoever was its architect, he had evi- 
carsor of the regular mail-coacb, which |* It was very old, no one knew exactly | dently resolved there should be no luck of 
was started some forty years later—which | how old, or whether it was designed as an | strength to resist the assaults of time and 
made its laborious way once in every week inn from the first, or had once been the | weather. The great oak bolls had been 
xom London to Edinburgh, and halted for | grange of a large monastery, diverted sub- | simply squared and framed into one 
the night at Peueshurst, passengers having | sequently to the Reformation to its present | another, with diagonal beams inter- 
a very natural objection to traverse the use. Like all the more ancient structures | secting them, while the spaces between. 


“A group of three deserves to be noticed.” 
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these were filled up with wattle and mor- 
tar, worked up into a variety of patterns. 

The design of the building was a quad- 
rangle, two storeys high, round three sides 
of which there run an open gallery, into 
which the separate chambers opened. The 
fourth side was occupied by one huge 
room—the old barn of the convent, accord- 
ing to the upholders of the Grange theory 
—a chamber thirty feet high and fifty 
long, commonly known by name as the 
assembly-room. This was found a very 
convenient place when any large gathering 
was on the tapis. It was the grand ban- 
queting-room. not only of the town, but 
the neighbourhood for many miles round, 
and, large as it was, it was sometimes filled 
to overflowing. 

This will not surprise any one who con- 
siders the state of England, and especially 
of a town like Peneshurst, at this time. 
There were but few large cities in the north- 
ern counties, and the communication be- 
tween them, as well as with the capital, was 
tedious, difficult, and sometimes dangerous. 
Often during the winter months the roads 
were almost impassable for weeks together, 
and the ponderous vehicles of the day could 
with difficulty be dragged by their teams of 
six horses ten miles and back in the same 
day. Hence even the gentry had but little 
acquaintance except with their immediate 
neighbours, though the intimacy with 
these was in general very close. The 
county families kept up their hereditary 
friendships and feuds from generation to 
generation, regarding with coldness any 
stranger who might settle among them. 
The same feeling was entertained to even 
a greater extent by the farmers and their 
labourers—an outsider being in their oyes 
an object of distrust, until by a long 
residence among them he had purged him- 
self of suspicion. 

Under such circumstances it was natural 
that local institutions should be upheld 
with a loyal zeal, of which the present 
generation knows little. The county races 
and fairs, especially the two great fairs of 
the Baptist and St. Michael, were attended 
as a rule by all who dwelt within a radius 
of ten or twelve miles, and by many from 
a still greater distance. None, in fact, 
absented themselves, unless from some 
urgent reason. The births, deaths, and 
marriages in every household were made 
the subjects of congratulations or con- 
dolences, which it would have been a 
grievous breach of good manners to omit. 

It is doubtless to these peculiarities that 
the celebrity attached to the ancient gram- 
mar-school at Peneshurst must be attri- 
buted. The town, as the reader has heard, 
was built on an eminence, the summit of 
which was occupied by what remained of 
the massive Norman castle of the De 
Cliffords. Immediately below it stood the 
College of St. Michael, a grammar-school 
erected by Edward vI. on the site, and 
endowed from the revenues, of the old 
convent of the same name. But for the 
special circumstances above mentioned, it 
is likely that the sons, and especially the 

. eldest sons, of the principal families would 
have been sent, each under the charge of 
his tutor—or governor, as he was then 
styled—to one of the great English public 

‘ schools. But there was another and a 
more potent reason which prevented the 
leading gentry of the county from taking 
this step. 

England was at this time in a very un- 
settled state. The House of Brunswick 
had been accepted by the people, not out 
of any attachment felt for it, but because 


thero was no choice except between it and 
the Stuarts. The latter had still many 
warm and devoted friends, but the old 
feeling of attachment to them had been 
growing fainter in each successive genera- 
tion. The severe penalties inflicted in 
1715 had had their effect, and the Stuarts 
themselves did little to conciliate, if not 
much to alienate, their adherents. The 
reigning sovereign, however—and, it may 
be added, all his kindred—was unpopular, 
little understanding, and still less under- 
stood by, the mass of the English people. 
But for the devotion of the exiled dynasty 
to the Romish Church, and their known 
adherence to the high-handed policy which 
had cost one of their line his crown and 
another his head, they might have suc- 
ceeded without difficulty in regaining a 
throne occupied by a family so little loved. 
As it was, the gentry, who wiclded a vast 
influence in those days, and the clergy, 
who carried almost as much weight as the 
gentry, while they kept aloof* from any 
open attempts to restore the old line, 
cherished in secret a half-acknowledged 
regret for its misfortunes, and a covert 
dislike for its supplanters, which rendered 
them unwilling to send their sons to 
seminaries where they would be likely to 
imbibe principles out of harmony with 
their own. 

There was little fear of this happening 
at Peneshurst Grammar School. The Rev. 
Gregory Oakes, D.D., of Queen’s College, 

specimen of the peda, - 


Oxford, was a 
gogue of the day—pom; , pedahtic, and 
somewhat cbeont minded well versed 
in Latin literature, and possessing some 
knowledge, though what would nowadays 
be thought lamentably little, of Greek. His 
great object, when conversing, appeared 
to be the SEDrSeSng of every sentiment 
twice over, once in English and once in 
Latin—in the first language for the in- 
formation of his hearer, in the second for 
his own special satisfaction, in proof of 
which may be alleged the fact that he never 
omitted the Latin version, although the 
person with whom he was talking might 
not understand a syllable of what he said. 
As for his politics, if he had any, they 
were by no means friendly to the existing 
Government, which he had been known to 
liken to that of the Tarquins. He was a 
panstaking teacher, and a just and kind- 
earted man; and his pupils, though 
amused at his eccentricities, of which they 
occasionally took advantage, liked and 
respected him. 

It was the day of the Baptist’s Fair, the 
great summer merrymaking of the year. 
Cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and other 
kindred sports, which, to the disgrace of 
the English people, were still rife in the 
eighteenth century, were carried on during 
the day, and the ball in the evening was 
the crowning feature of the feast. 

The hour at which this began was about 
the same as that at which the fashionable 
belle of the present day returns home from 
shopping, to prepare for her drive or canter 
in Rotten Row—so early, that the heavy, 
stiff curtains had to be lowered over the win- 
dows to exclude the broad glare of daylight, 
which wonld not have sujted the costumes 
and complexions of some of the company. 
When our story begins the ball was in full 
progress. The room was filled; a grand 
minuet de la cour had been performed, 
chiefly by the more aristocratic guests, and 
@ country dance was now in progress, in 
which a very miscellancous throng was 
taking part. It was one of the curious and 
amusing scenes with which the pencil of 


Hogarth hasrendered us familiar. There was. 
the band, in the gallery up above, in huge 
wigs and elaborate cravats, conspicuous in 
the glare of the chandeliers. There was. 
the company down below, consisting of all 
ranks from the peer to the shopkeeper, 
meeting without embarrassment on either 
side, because both parties knew their sta- 
tion and the impossibility of its being 
overstepped. There was the county mag- 
nate, in his long, full-skirted and collarless 
coat of velvet or satin, braided with gold 
lace, his cravat and ruffles of the finest 
lawn, and bis yellow-heeled shoes secured 
by large diamond buckles round the instep. 
There were bis wife and daughter in low 
silk gowns, sprigged with silver, expand- 
ing below into enormous hoops; their 
checks adorned with the patches which 
were supposed to set eff their beauty, and 
their heads surmounted by hats looped 
with jewels or garnished with feathers. 
There was the officer, with his heavy scar- 
let uniform, barred and bordered with 
gold, and his hat similarly adorned, which 
he carried in his hand. There was the 
parson—for his presence on these occasions 
was as much a matter-of-course as that of 
any of his neighbours—in his gown and 
bands, his cassock, and his flowing wig. 
There was the citizen in his sober suit of 
snuff-colour or dark-grey, and his woman- 
kind in stomacher and quilted petticoat, 
and cap with its bright-coloured ribbons, 
of somewhat better quality, doubtless, than 
what constituted their everyday wear, but 
which could not be for 8 moment con- 
founded with the costumes of their bettera 

Not the least curious feature of the scene 
was presented by a number of youths, 
varying in age from thirteen to seventeen, 
whose dress was of the same rich material 
as that of their elders—exactly resembling 
it, in fact, so that some of them looked 
like grown-up men seen through the 
diminishing-glass of a telescope. These 
were boys belonging to the grammar- 
school, though no one who noticed the 
ease and assurance with which they moved 
through the room, the attention bestowed 
upon Fem by the ladies, and the deference 
accorded them by the company generally, 
including even their own masters, would 
have guessed the fact. But this was the 
habit of the day. The sons of noblemen 
and large landowners were not then sent 
to Harrow or Eton, as they are nowadays, 
to share the same fare and be subject to 
the same rules as the other boys com- 
posing the school, They were boarded, 
sometimes in the houses of the masters, 
sometimes in lodgings which had been 
specially engaged for them, and they were 
distinguished from their schoolfellows of 
lower rank by the title of ‘‘ Gentleman 
Commoners.” 

A tutor, or governor, as he was called in 
those days, resided with each pupil. It 
was his business to assist him in preparin; 
such lessons as were required by the hea 
master, and he was responsible for the 
boy’s conduct out of school. Doubtless 
there were instances where these duties 
were faithfully performed. But if the 
literature of the day is to be trusted, the 
authority of the ‘‘ governor” over his 
pupil was little more than nominal. He 
was in general a dependent of the family 
to which his charge belonged—sometimes 
the chaplain, who had been engaged to 
perform the double office of Levite and 
tutor; or he was the son of the steward or 
bailiff, who hoped to attain a rise in life by 
entering Orders, and being promoted to» 
family living. They were aware that their 


: Cad 
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prospects depended in a measure on 
the favour in which theyewere held by 
their pupils, whose good word with “my 
lady” was likely to exercise a potent in- 
fluence. Hence there was 8 strong temp- 
tation to accept in lieu of real work a very 
perfunctory performance of their pupils’ 
tasks, aud wink at misconduct which they 
were not obliged to see. Whether the 
‘‘Dr. Pangloss’” of Colman’s ‘‘Heir at 
Law,” and the ‘Mr. Jacob Jolter’’ of 
‘* Peregrine Pickle,” are to be taken as fair 
portrnits of the tutor of the day may be 
doubtful. But certainly many such were 
to be found, and the ‘“‘ Mr. Barlows”’ of 
“Sandford and Merton,” it is to be feared, 
‘Were rare. 

The boys, when sent to school, were 
usually accompanied by a servant as well 
as by a tutor. The former was often an 
old steady domestic, who would help to 
keep his young master out of mischief ; but 
he was quite as frequently a youth not 
many years older than the young gentle- 
man himself, and aided and abetted all 
occasions of mischief, after the type of 
Tom Pipes in Smollett’s well-known story. 

There were seven or eight of these young 
scions of nobility in the banqueting-room 
at Peneshurst. A group of three, who 
were standing conversing together under 
the musicians’ gallery at the conclusion of 
the country dance, deserves to be noticed. 
The eldest, whose age was something past 
seventcen, was dressed in a coat of crimson 
velvet trimmed with gold lace, trousers 
and waistcoat of white satin, clocked 
stockings, and shoes with enormous 
buckles. His dark chestnut hair was 
gathered in a toupee, as it was called, and 
powdered. His features and expression 
were both good—too good for the powder 
to spoil them. But for the hauteur which 
every now and then showed itself in his 
face and movements his appearance would 
have been extremely pleasing. Leaning 
on his arm was a lad a few months 
younger, with a blue eye and a m 
smile. His dress was also in the extremit: 
of the mode, as was that also of the thi 
of the party, a dark, handsome lad of about 
the same age as the last-named. He was 
the least plcasant of the three to look at. 
There was the same haughty glance at 
times observable in his face which marred 
that of his elder schoolfellow, but it was 
not redeemed, as in his instance, by the 
pleasant expression it ordinarily wore. 

‘*I say, Hugh, Edgar,” said he of the 
blue eyes, ‘‘ I’m afraid we shall not be able 
to have that cock-fight after all to-morrow. 
It was a thousand pities it could not come 
off to-day. Joel says our bird is in first- 
rate order, and would certainly have beaten 
this Yorkshire fellow’s cock if the fight 
had come off.” 

“Not have the fight, Charlie!” ex- 
dsimed his two companions in the same 
breath. ‘‘ Why not, I should like to 
know?” added Ed, Maynard, the 
younger of the two addressed. 

“Mole has got hold of him somehow,” 
returned Charke Mostyn, the first speaker. 
“I don’t know who has put him up to it, 
or rather who has put the Doctor up to it. 
But he insists on our deing the Latin 
verses to-morrow, which we ought to have 
sent in on the day of the badger hunt, you 
know. Mole is going to have us after 
school at four o'clock. The verses will 
take an hour and a half at least, and it will 
be too late after that.. This Hexham fel- 
low means to leave Peneshurst to-morrow 
evening, Joel says.” 

“Who in the world can have put the 


Doctor up to it?” exclaimed Maynard, 
angrily. ‘‘ That sneak Farrell, perhaps. I 
know—” 

“ Hush, not so loud, Edgar,” said Hugh 
De Clifford, the third of the party. 
agree with you, somebody must have told 
him. He'd never find it out by himself. 
But, Charlie, I think there must be a mis- 
take. Mole is your tutor and Farrell’s, 
but he is not mine and Edgar’s. He may 
keep you in, but what right would he have 
to keep us ?” 

“*Oh, didn’t I tell you?” said Mostyn. 
“Mole said we were all three to stay in 
and do the verses. That was the Doc- 
tor’s order. I imagine he and Roper have 
settled between them that one of them is to 


take all three of us. If Roper had been | 


here to-night he would have told you so. 
By-the-bye, I wonder what can have kept 
him away.” p 

“He hadn’t a smart enough coat to come 
in, I suppose,” suggested Maynard. ‘‘He 
thinks a good deal of his appearance.” 

‘*T suspect,” said Mostyn, with a laugh, 


“that Joel Spratt is at the bottom of the | 


matter. He was very angry at the lecture 


old Simon gave him the other day about ' 


“T| 


!a bundle in Joel’s room as I came by, 
| which looked very suspiciously like it, and. 
I know Roper meant to have come to- 
' night.” 

“Well done, Joel,” said Maynard, 
‘laughing. ‘ Well, what we must try to 
do, Hugh, is, in the first place to keep out 
of Roper’s way to-morrew moraing, and in 
the second to contrive how to get Charlie 
off from being kept in to-morrow. We 
won’t be baulked of this cock-fight, that’s 
certain. Come into the corner of the room, 
and we’ll talk this over.” 

The others agreed, and the three were 
moving off, when another lad, of about the- 
same age as Mostyn, tapped De Clifford 
on the shoulder. 

“You must come this way, Hugh,” he- 


, said. ‘‘You are wanted at the top of the 
| room.” 
“TI can’t come, Aubrey,” said Hugh, 
shortly. ‘I'm engaged.” 


“But you must. Youare wanted hy—” 

‘I don’t mind by whom,” broke in De- 
Clifford. 

“But it is Lady Betty,” urged Aubrey 


Holmes. 
“Lady Betty! Ob, that is a different. 


getting his pupils into bad ways, and hes | matter. Show the way, then; I’ll follow 


revenged himself by carrying off all Roper’s ; you.” 
cravats and dancing pumps. There was| - To be continued.) 
Terres 


THE BOY'S OWN RABBIT COURT. 


By THE PRoFEssIoNaL JUDGE, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Pigeon Loft and Dovecot,” ete. 


I.—THE ADVANTAGES OF RABBIT-KEEPING—BEST KINDS FOR 


SHOW-BENCH Ok MARKET— 


ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED. 


AVING had wide ex- 
perience in the subject, 1 commence a few 
papers on my pet theme—Rabbits. If I were 
going to Koop on writing now without lifting 
pen or head, I do not know what I might not 
say in favour of the bunnies. I must be in- 
tenscly practical, however, in the Boy's Own, 
so I pull up and ask myself a few leading 
questions and try to answer them. 

What good is likely to accrue from keeping 
tabbits?/ Has rabbit-keeping and breeding any 
advantages that other pet hobbies do not possess? 
What age should @ boy be before he attempts 
the fancy of rabbit-keeping ? 

I will answer these questions seriatim. 

First, then, if carefully, thoughtfally, and 
economically managed, if accounts be regularly 
kept, every item of expenditure being entered 
ant every penny of prolt you make ; if rules 
are written down an 
the feeding, cleaning, and general management 
of the hutches and their interesting inmates, 
then I say that very much good 
arise from rabbit-keeping. The owner of a 
hutch becomes at once a man of business on a 
small scale, and may learn many a lesson that 
will be of use to him in after life. But the 
really clever boy will not be content with 


strictly adhered to about , 


indeed may ! 


merely keeping accounts of profit and loss—he- 
will keep a small diary in which te note down hiz 
experience. He will study the ways and habits 
of his feeble friends and take notes of these, and 
such information at the end of the year be will 
find invaluable. 

Secondly: Rabbit-keeping has a few ad- 
vantages over other hobbies. Preliminary ex- 
penses are rifling. Your hutches can be made 
with your own hands out of old wood of any 
kind. Rabbits are prolific, and a pair or two- 
pairs are ample to commence with. Their food 
is cheap, especially in the country, where so 
many roots and garden stuffs are utterly wasted. 
Bedding can be gathered by the wayside and 
stored in a dry place for use, and the attention 
the hutch wants is trifling. If things are done 
every day regularly at the same time the whole 
business of rabbit-keeping moves onward like 
clockwork. But there is still onother ad- 
vantage : the profits to be obtained from breed- 
‘ing rabbits are often greater than those had 
from many other fancies. 

Thirdly: Though even a child can keep. 
rabbits, and feed them, and get a deal of fun 
and pleasure ont of them, it takes a somewhat 
older boy to really make them pay. 

I mean to tell you the points and propertics 
of nearly all the various breeds as I go on, but 
the firat thing to be considered is what breeds 
pay best, for every boy needs pocket-money, 
and if he can make it, it is surely better than 
getting it. 

Well then, rabbits are kept for cither show 
animals to win prizes at exhibitions, and so sell 
for good prices, or simply for the market. To 
breed rabbits for exhibition is a dubious source 
of profit. It is like taking a ticket for a lottery 
there are more blanks by fur and away than 
premiums. But as a marketable commodity, 
to be used simply for the table, rabbits in good 
condition will always fetch a fair price. 

I have many ambitious bey readers, however, 
and these I know think a good deal more of the 
honour of gaining prizes than simple mouey- 
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making. Lops, I may tell them, are universal 
favourites—there is never a show held without 
several classes being set apart for them ; indeed 
at shows they swarm like collie dogs or fox- 
terriers at a canine exhibition. But do you not 
see that this very fact makes it all the more 
difficult to be in the winning numbers? Your 
favourites may glory in 194 inches of ear, or even 
20 inches, but for first prize can shake a pair 
that from tip to tip measure 22, second prize 
21, third 204, and you are nowhere or have to 
be content with a H.C. (highly commended) 
ticket, an honour certainly, but a barren one. 
With Belgian hares you would have more 
chance. Silver-greys or silver-creams, on the 
other hand, form large classes like lops, and no 
two judges would put the winning tickets over 
precisely the same numbers. Himalayans also 
are numerous, but if you are lucky enough to 
have really good ones you in a measure com- 
mand success, first at one show then at another, 
all over the conntry—there is no getting away 
from you. Angoras and Dutch classes are sel- 
dom well filled, and it is not very difficult to 
win in these. There is a deal of what is called 
*‘luck"” in breeding good Dutch, because s0 
much depends on colour, marking, and size, 
and there is an immense amount of care needed. 
to have Angoras with their grand coats up to 
show form. 

But if you go in for marketable rabbits, then 
you must give up all thoughts of honour and 
glory—‘‘ blarney and tinsel,” a Hibernian 
friend of mine calls these—and be content to 
breed for size, and pocket your profits as the 
farmers do. For table Purposes, any large 
fairly prolific breed will do. If you are in the 
neighbourbood of a market town, a visit to a 
friendly poulterer will enable you to gain some 
useful information. But the Belgian hare- 
rabbit is a splendid animal for table purposes ; 
so is the Patagonian, though not so prolific. It 
must be remembered also that large breeds eat 
more, and they also require bigger hutches, 
‘The bacon-box hutch may do in height for the 
little Dutch, but not for the Patagonian. I 
should hope, however, that you will manage 
matters so that your rabbits will get plenty of 
running about all day, and use their hutches 
more as sleeping-berths than anything else. 

Croases between large breeds do very well; 
this you will find out in time from experience. 
Silver-greys also do well, and Himalayans, 
though smaller than the others, are very hardy, 
beautiful and all as they are. 

Now for a few practical hints about the ac- 
commodation needed for table rabbits, Remem- 
ber in the very outset that unless you can keep 
your rabbits free from wet and draughty winds 
they will not thrive. They must also be kept 


exceedingly clean, and have pure air to breathe. | 


What you want, then,’ is a hutch or hutches 
which shall be dry, warm, well ventilated, and 
easily cleaned out. Any large box, if it be 
strong enough, can be easily metamorphosed 
into a rabbit-hutch, but the bigger it is the 
better. If kept in an out-house or shed, and 
simply for sake of pleasure, a rabbit's hutch 
n but a box with a wired door on hinges 
in front, where the inmate is to live and feed 
and sleep, being let out for a run when con- 
venient. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple hutch of this kind. Its 
dimensions are given in the cut. The door is 


Fig.1 


made by itself and afterwards hinged on. It is 
covered with small-mesh galvanised iron wire, 
and has a simple hatch to fasten it. It is big 
enough to permit thorough cleansing whenever 
needed, and is ventilated by two rows of holes 
at one end. 
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If this hutch is meant to stand out of doors it 
should have a gouthern aspect, and the roof had 
better slope a little towards the front or back, 
and be covered with felt, sanded and tarred ; 
and also have a shutter with ventilating holes 
to put up over the wired doorway at night and 
during bad weather. 

In this hutch young rabbits may be kept, or 
it may be a house for your buck rabbit—I mean 
the he-rabbit ; the females are called does. The 
bottom of this hutch has holes bored in it to 
keep it dry, and plenty of bedding to prevent a 
draught up through these holes. 

Now imagine the door of this hutch to be 
somewhat wider, and the other part of it (Fig. 
1, B) divided off by a sliding partition with a 
hole in it (Fig. 2), with a wooden ¢>or at B, 


Fig.2 
The Sliding Partition. 
and you have the simplest form of hutch in 
which oa doe may dring forth her young. The 
c 


nest is made in the ‘k, quiet chamber, and 
she pops through the hole into the cage end 


when she wants to feed, etc. The door at z is 
only to be opened when necessary. Sometimes, 
instead of having holes beneath, hutches are 
supplied with a fulse bottom, like a bird-caye, 
only made in the form of a grating, and having 
a handle wherewith to draw it out. 

The hinges of a hutch may be made with 
leather, using short flat-headed brads to nail 
them on. 

Sometimes hutches are made in stacks one 
above the other. 1 do not approve of this plan, 
but if space is of much object it may be 
adopted. 

If you mean to make rabbits a fancy it will 
be necessary to have several hutches, but you 
might begin with two—one like that I have 
described, and the other a simple contrivance or 
house for the buck rabbit. Then gradually, as 
por stock increased, you could arrange more 

utches, and have more conveniences in cvery 
way. 

A large covered shed would be a capital place 
to keep a quantity of rabbits. It would require 
to be paved with brick, however, to keep the 
animals from buitowing; they are splendid 
engineers, and quite au fait at mining and 
counter-mining. This shed would require to 
have a south or south-western exposure—for, 
mind, your rabbits must have sunshine, or they 
will xot thrive. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 


AUL up the anchor ! loose the sail ! 


We start once more our voyage together, 
We do not fear October's gale, 
Nor cold December's dirty weather. 


To drop the well-worn metaphor, 
The volume that is now beginning 

Will travel to each distant shore, 
Newriends with every number winning. 
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Some of you, boys, have known us long,— 
Do we grow prosy, dull, and dreary, 
Like some too oft-repeated song, 
Of which you are a trifle weary ? 


We think not, nor it seems do you, 

So far as we’ve the means of judging ; 
‘We’ve done our best, and mean to do, 

Of trouble, time, and work ungrudging. 


| To make you better is our hope, 

' More manly, yet with zest for laughter, 
More able with this world to cope, 

| More fit to gain the one hereafter. 


[During the month of October the planets Jupiter and 
Mars are in Cancer, and Saturn is in Taurus. At 
9 p.m. on the 21st the constellations on the meridian 
—the line drawn overhead across the sky from north 
to south - are the Great Bear, the Dragon, the Little 
Bear, Cepheus, Andromeda, Pegasus, the Waterman, 
and the Australian Fish; the six brightest stars 
along the line are Merak and Dubhe in the Great 
Bear, Polaris in the Little Bear, Scheat and Markab 
in Pegasus, and Fomalhaut in Piscis Australis.) 


“ Where yonder radiant hosts adorn 

The northern evening sky, 

Of seven stars a glorious train 
First fix the wandering eye : 

‘To deck great Ursa’s shaggy form 
Their brilliant orbs combine ; 

And where the first and second point 
Behold Polaris shine !” 


2a Cygni 


8 Cygne 


lyre 


Polaris 


Dubhe 


*Merak 


+Cor Garolt 


Fig. 1.—The Northern Sky at 10 p.m. on October 16. 


So says Admiral W. H. Smyth in the brackish | 


rhymes from which we shall frequently draw in 
the course of these jottings on the constella- 


fons. 

Looking towards the north about ten o'clock 
in the evening of October 15th, or at an earlier 
honr if earlier in the month, we meet low down 
towards the horizon with the well-known group 
of Ursa Major, the Great Bear, the Dipper, the 
Plough or Charles’s Wain, but, as suggested by 
Mr. Proctor, resembling much more closely the 
B le monkey climbing up a yellow stick” 
which had such fatal effect on Max Adeler’s 
thirty-year old Willie. 

This may sound somewhat irreverent, but it 
is really quite a mistake to treat the constella- 
tions seriously. They are nothing but elaborate 
ails to memory devised by the early star- 
gvers, handed down to us in very free transla- 
tions hy the Greeks and Arabians, and increased. 
and decreased at will by astronomers of more 
modern nations. The sky, like the earth, is 
ma out into territories, and in these terri- 
tones are sketched the outlines of the objects 
from which they take their name without the 
slightest regard to the forms produced by join- 
ing star to star. It is a popular delusion, for 
tustance, that the Bear ever looked like a bear, 
or that the outline of his remotest stars ever 
entirely filled the district over which he rules. 

The stars are all at varying distances and of 
varying sizes, and constantly, but slowly, 
changing their relative pesitions ; and the group- 
ing into constellations is a purely arbitrary 
arrangement, subject at any moment to altera- 
tion. At one period we have the Chaldean 
Ekven (not a cricket one); at another the 
Halance is appropriately added, and we get 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 
1. 


“The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab, the Lion, shines. 
The Virgin and the Scales, 
‘The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea Goat, 
‘The man that holds the watering-pot, 
Aud the Fish that wag their tails ;”” 


; at another the twelve signs of the Zodiac be- 
come, on the suggestion of the Venerable Bede, 
the Twelve Apostles! At one time we have the 
Plough, with Alcor driving its three horses ; at 
another the Plough gives place to the Bier of 
Lazarus, and the horses are changed into Mary, 
Marton and Mary Magdalene weeping in its 
ront | 

The Great Bear has seven principal stars. The 
five along the top are Dubhe, Megrez, Alioth, 
Mizar, and Alkaid. Under Dubhe we get 
Merak, under Megrez we have Phecda. Dubhe, 


Pleiades 


a Arietis® 


Menkar 


wy Gti 


Merak, Phecda, and Me; are in the Bear’s 
body ; Alioth, Mizar, and Alkaid—sometimes, 
but rarely, called Bene*n-sch—form his tail. 
When the asterism is Joc... upon as a waggon 
or plough these thre» .orm the horses, and 
beside Mizar is a smasler star, Alcor, which is 
often called the W: mer. If the constellation 
is regarded as a monkey on a stick, Merak and 
Phecda give us the monkey. The present astro- 
nomical name is, of course, Ursa Major. The 
Bear’s nose, etc., lies as far to the one side of 
Merak and Dubhe as Alkaid, in the tip of his 
tail, does to the other. 

And now the stars are constantly changing 
not only their real, but their apparent, position 
in the sky. They circle round the Pole, and, 
roughly speaking, gain on us in doing so an 
hour a fortnight, until at the close of the year, 
twenty-six fortnights, they get back to their 
original position. 


——— oe 


POTTERY-PAINTING.* 


FIRST LESSON. 


Hees can be no reason why the readers of 

the Boy's Own Paver should be at_all 
; behind their sisters in their knowledge of 
the art of pottery-painting, for what can be done 
by a girl in the field of art can surely be accom- 
plished by a boy ; and at the instigation of our 


* It fs our intention to offer prizes In connection 
with this subject. Particulars will be given on com- 
pletion of these articles. —Ep. B. 0. P. 


y Andromecla: 


Editor I have penned these hints on pottery- 
painting with the hope that they may be of 
help to those wishing to try their hands at a 
new and delightful occupation for 
hours, 

As the subject is a wide one it will be as well 
to divide it into four parts or lessons ; the first 
being preliminary and dealing with the simplest. 
and easiest effects, the second with more ad- 
| vanced work, the third with heads, and the 
; fourth with underglaze and barbotine painting. 

The term pottery will here include any kind 
of vitrified ware—that is, a body produced by 
burning certain earths and other in, ients 
until it is hard and compact, or capable of re- 
' sisting the action of water. Accurately speaking, 
pottery is the name given to wares made of clay 
| and which are perfectly opaque, while the term 
{china or porcelain is given to wares that are 


leisure 


6 Cyqne® 
¢fAndromedee 
Alpherat® 


Algenib, 


a Aquarié 


*3Aquarii 


eFomathaut 


Fig. 2.—The Southern Sky at 10 p.m. on October 16: 


semi-transparent and when broken have a bard 
close texture which cannot easily be scratched. 
The essential difference between pottery and 
porcelain is that the former is nothing more 
‘ than burnt earth, of course carefully ground and 
sifted, while porcelain contains a certain pro- 
portion of added matter such as ground flints 
jand felspar, which, uniting with the earth, 
makes the ware much harder and denser, and’ 
‘also gives it that semi-transparency which you 
[can vee by holding a china saucer up to the 
ight. 
epottery can be painted on in its unglazed or 
biscuit state as well as when glazed, but we 
! shall confine our attention in this lesson to the 
‘latter method. The cheapest and perhaps best 
f surface to paint upon at starting is a white tile. 
They are known generally as Minton tiles, 
though not made exclusively by Minton, and 
can be purchased in Conduit Street, the Camp- 
bell Tile Company's, Portland Road, and of 
several artists’ colourmen who sell pottery 
colours,and materials. The most useful sizes: 
are 6in, and 8in., the price of the former being 
about 4s. a dozen, and the 8in. 10s. a dozen. 
These tiles are very yseful for many purposes, 
as, for instance, the sides of flower-boxes, fire- 
places, teapot-stands, and jardinidres, and as 
there is a series of articles appearing on wood- 
‘work in these pages our readers will be able to- 
make some very nice articles of furniture by 
utilising the tiles they paint in the way we 
have indicated ; for they can easily make the 
framework to take the tiles. We may in a 
subsequént number give a few particulars as to 
mounting tiles sppropriately. 


(To be continued. ). 


HOW TO MAKE A SUNDIAL. 


By F. Cuasemore. 


‘Tow that the evenings are lengthening, a 
very useful and instructive pastime for 
Woys will be found in the construction of a sun- 


division, counting from the bottom. This line, 
which is called the six-o'clock line, will eut the 
two parallel lines in the points ac (Fig. 2). 


slial, full direction’ for making which I intend 
to vive in this paper. 

The first thing to be done is to make what is 
rallied the dialling scale (Fig. 1). It is con- 
structed as follows, With a pair of compasses 
describe the circle A Bc D with any radius, 
say four inches. Draw the two diameters ac 
and uD, cutting each other at right angles in 
the point 9. Join pc for the scale of chords 
and nc for the scale of latitudes. Through the 
point B draw the straight line 12—6 parallel 
and equal to the line ac, and let the point B 
bisect it. Join the points 0—12 and 0—6, 
‘cutting the circle in the points Eand F. Now 
divide the arcs F B and B F each into three 
gual parts, and from the point 0 draw straight 
lines through these points of division to the line 
12—6,' marking the points of intersection 
12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. This lime is called the line 
of hours. 

To make the scale of chords, divide the arc 
Dc into nine equal and then with the 
compasses, with one leg placed on the point c, 
yrotract each division on to the line‘c p, Mark 
the peints on this line from c 10, 20, 80, etc. ; 
the point D will mark 90 degrees. 

To make the scale of latitudes, draw lines 
from the points of division in the are pc parallel 
to the line p 0, and cutting the line 0c in 
points, counting from 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, etc. 
Now draw straight lines from p through these 
points, cutting the arc Bc in the points 10, 20, 
30, etc., and with your compasses, with one leg 
on R, protract these distances on to the line Bc, 
which will be the scale of latitudes. Now our 
dialling scale is fintshed. 

To make the dial, which will be a horizontal 
one, you must get a piece of zinc plate about 
one foot square. On this mark all round it, and 
one inch from the edges, lines making a smaller 
square of ten inches side. Plate } inch thick. 

Bisect one line of this square, and draw a line 
from this point toa point bisecting the opposite 
side. Now draw two other lines, one on each 
side of, and one sixteenth of an inch from, this 
line, and parallel to it. These lines will then 
be one-eighth of an inch apart. They are made 
this distance apart as the style, or gnomon, will 
be that thickness, and has to stand between 
them. Wow divide the other sides into five 
equal parts, and join the two second points of 


‘Mark the other or top ends of these lines 
! Band D. 
| Now with your compasses take from the scale 
| of latitudes the latitude of the place where you 
‘wish to erect your dial. Suppose you are in 
| London, put one leg of the compasses on the 
' point n, and the other leg on point in the scale 
of latitudes marking 514 degrees, which is the 
latitude of London. Now mark this distance 
| off on the six-o'clock line from c to F and from 
| ato F (Fig. 2). Now take the length of the 
line of nours from 12—6 in the compasses, and, 
utting one leg on the point x, intersect the 
ine c D in the point G. jo the same on: the 
other side, putting one leg on point F, and 
intersecting the line 4 tin the pot H. Draw 
the lines G Band + .H'g. 2), 


NiZ 


5 


AN 


Fro 2.- 


These lines are the same length as the line of 
hours ; mark them as that line is marked, using 
your compasses to get the distances, marking 
the line from G to & and from H to EB; now 
from the point c draw lines through the divi- 
sions on G E to the lines of the inner square ; do 
the same from point a through the line H F. 
The fourth and fifth lines on the right side 
must be continued back through the point c to 
opposite side of square, and the seventh and 
eighth on the left be continued back through A 
to right side. Now mark the hours. The 
double line is the twelve-o’clock line, and must 
be marked 12. The line to the right is the one- 
o’cleck line, the next two, and so on to eight on 
the right side. On the left the line next the 


twelve-o'clock line is eleven, the next ten, and 
soon back tofmr. All the lines can be marked 
on the zine with a pointed bradawl, 

The dial-plate is now finished. 

The next step is to make the gnomon. For 
this get a piece of the same zinc plate about six 
inches by eight. Along one of the shorter side: 
about a quarter of an inch fiom the edge, daw 
a line Ab, making it equal in length to c-6u on 
the scale of chords. With one leg of the com- 
passes on the point 4, and the other opened out to 
B, draw the are nc asin Fig. 3. Now from th- 
same scale of chords take the length of the Iati- 
tude of the place, and mark it along the are 
BC from x, join Ac, from c draw a line at 
right angles to a n, cutting it in the point p 


(Fig. 3). The triangle a b c will be the guo- 


fig.B. ; 


mon, with the line a p far its base. Cut this 
triangle out carefully, making the edges quite 
square. Now you must get a tinman to solder 
this in its place on the dial-plate, the point a of 
the gnomon to be at the points ac on the plate, 
and the line a p along the two lines a 4 and 
cc. You must be very careful that the gno- 
mon stands at right angles to the dial-plate. 

The dial must be fixed in a sunny spot. if 
{ possible in the middle of a large lawn. The 
best way to do this is to fasten the dial-plate on 
ia square board, which is fastened to a post 
| driven into the ground. ‘The post can be orna- 
mented with rustic work, for which instructions 
are given in the back numbers of this paper. 
The dial must be quite level, and the gnomon 
1 pointing duc north. 

The line ac of the gnomon being made at 
the angle from the base equal to the latitude of 
the place will be parallel to the axis of the 
earth, and will show the hours correctly both on 
long and short days, as the sun's course is at 
right angles to it. The dial can’ be made to 
show quarters or five minutes if you so divide 
the line of hours on the dial scale. The dial, if 
plsced in an open sunny spot, will show the 

ours from sunrise to sunset. 


— too 


JAMES BIRD. 
By Pav, BLAKE. 
OME time ago I told a tale 
About a boy whose name was Gale, 
Who made a fearful hash of school— 
That does not answer as a rule. 


Yet Gale, though stupid, made his mark 
Because he sang like any lark— 

Yet ’tis not wise to be a dunce 

Because a dunce succeeded once, 


To-day I sing another boy, 

His master’s pride, his mother's joy ; 
He was a prodigy in fact, 

No single aptitude he lacked. 


He'd reel off Euclid ‘like a Bird,” 
He smiled to come across a surd ; 
Virgil to him was full of charm 
And Plautus caused him no alarm. 
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The learned doctor used to say 

“That boy will make his mark some day.” 
Once, when the doctor made « slip, 

James had that worthy on the hip. 


“Of course he passed each school exam., 
His entering for them was a sham ; 
All thonght his "Varsity career 
Would show him foremost of his year. 


But no; he only got a pass, 

‘Tnstead of leading all his class ; 

It cansed deep gricf to every Don, 
‘This brilliant youth would not get on. 


And where think you that boy is now? 
Wo laurels deck his bumpy brow— 
He's porter in a hardware shop, 

And there, I'm told, he means to stop. 


Correspondence. 


NPR. 
‘one to forty if you haye four w 
aud 271, 


-You can weigh any number of pounds from 
hts—1b., 3b, Ib., 


| C. E. D. S.—As a civil engineer, you must have better 


opportunities of ascertaining what vacancies in your 
Ine there are in Australia than we should have. 
The professional papers generally contain lists and 
advertisements of afpointments vacant. 


A. TAYLOR.—The most satisfactory way of obtaining 
the skeleton of a small animal is to put the dead 
Dody into soft water and let it macerate. 


E. G. Rose. D Mar 
right to leave lis wic 
mission, 

F. Brnson.—All the Annuals till in print, The 
first one costs six shillings, the four others seven 
shillings and sixpence each. 


W. A.C. and Pepro.—The British Census is taken 
. In 1801 the population of England 

in 1811, 10,164,2 

lf. ,797 ; in 1341, 15, 

109; in 1361, 20,066,224 


as out. A batsman has no 
ist without the umpire's per- 


; in 1831, 25,974,439. 


FOC x 


fs our intention to keep up this year, as last, the 

Domes fer each month, and to class them under 
the same headings. These columns will be written 
fresh and fresh each month—they will be no mere 
repetition of these of bygone years; at the same time 
those of Our Boys who have kept last year's weeklies 
ot monthlies are advised to read the Doinas contained 
therein as well. They will thus add to their know- 
ledge, and be able to store up additional hints. 


Ruy.— We hope many more boys will 
to go in for ssl ape this year, even 
‘We do not, Rowerer, vise any one to do 
not resonable space to make them a run, 

amount of li y, exercise, suushine, and 
must haye, todo any good at all. But 


accommodation for, say, half a dozen 
a cock, it is really astonishing how little they 


o with, and how corafortable they may be made 
Ta ring gta. Do not think of toing in for fine 
you can really and truly afford them. 


But we should imagine that if we took one of what we 

ur boys—if we put this boy down in 
‘or in the corner of a field, and gave him a 
, one or two soda-barrels, a few 
‘a few yards of galvanised iron nettingys 
's tools, a spade, an axe, some old sacki 4 

with an unlimited supply of Frenc! 

sure that in a very short time he would 
fowl-house and run which, although it 
wathetically beautiful, would at least be 


“ wa when going to bed, 
Fate tava to vino with srwatery head.” 


So runs an old weather-prophet's distich, ‘Rising with 
a watery head” means of course that it will be raining. 
Now bear in mind that a cock has no business to rise 
with a watery head, even should it rain cats and dogs, 
In your fowl-house you must have no leakage, no pud- 
dle on the tied da must have cleanliness, and venti- 
lation, and breathing space. Let it be ever so rustic a 
place, if it has these advantages you are all right and 
safe. Well, then, there is an out-of-door shelter from 
sunshine and rain to be thought about, and under this 
the dust-bath. A few perches in your small house, 
and your drinking utensil—a flat-bottomed one—kept 
out of doors. Now get last month's DorNGs and read 
them, and you can commence keeping fowls as soon.as 
you have prepared a space for them. Experience will 
Accumulate with you as you go on, and Tne hints we 
give from month to month will help you to advance. 
We may remind our older subscribers who have taken 
up fowls as a hobby, that if they have managed to 
breed anything worth showing they will now have a 
chance, Take the greatest care of the valnable birds 
you mean showing; feathers are easily soiled, and 
sometimes difficult to clean. Bed them on good dry 
straw. The weather will, we believe, be fine this Oc- 
tober; nevertheless, sudden changes are to be looked 
for, and we should be prepared for the worst of 
weather. Take sickness of any kind in the bud. Be 
careful with fowls that have not moulted well. Give 
an iron tonic, feed on somewhat stimulating food, 
and keep dry and warm. ‘The illnesses of the month 
are diarrhea, cold, cramp, bronchitis, inflammations, 
and roup. Set about winter repairs at once. Feed as 
last month, 


THE ProKoN Lorr.—Young beginners to the front 
again, crying, “I should like to go in for pigeons ; 
how should I begin! what are the best kinds to keep? 
where should I buy them? what should 1 pay for 


| them? how should ! teed them?” Practical questions 


», and for the benefit ef our new 
deavour to answer them brietly, 
Kefore you think of buying get 
y, or, failing that, your dovecot. 
This last you uke’ for yourself, if you first see 
one. Asa sine gud non it should have a space for each 
pair of pigeons about fourteen inches high, and about 
‘sixteen wide and across, a sloping roof, and a board in 
front for the birds to stand on. There should be a 
division between each pigeon-box, so that rival pairs 
may not quarrel. The whole concern should be well 
elevated, and protected from cats by wirework. In 
this the commoner kinds of farm pigeons will thrive 
well, and as they have plenty of liberty they will not 
require half s0 munch food as those kept in a loft with 
an aviary flight. If you goin for a loft you will want 
to build a wire flight around part of it; in the loft 
itself you must have shelves for the uests, and perches 
so placed that one ;igeon cannot soil the feathers of 
another beneath it. You want a hopper for seeds, 
water-fountain, salt-cat mixture-box, aud a shallow 
dish for a bath, In a place like this you can keer 
the most fancy and delicate pigeons in the world. 
‘The aviary is for letting them have exercise, fresh air, 
and sunshine ; but the loft itself, remember, must be 
well ventilated, dry, and clean. Young beginners 
should not purchase yet awhile. Those who have al- 
ready a loft or pigeonry ought now to prepare for 
colder weather. Have a look round the place on a 
rainy day, faults will then be more easily noticed. It 
will be well to thorough se the lott this month, 
ash and disinfectants. Continue 
to feed with a lil 1 hand, and be e of disease, 
Quarantine a sickly bird at once, aud treat it properly, 
Either do that or kill it. 

THR AVIARY, —Canaries.—The principal work of the 
mouth is taking care to feed well and regularly, giving 
fresh water every morning, keeping the cages properly 
clean, covering them partially up at night—not wholly, 
for canaries want plenty of oxygen as well as every 
other animal does—preparing show cages, and taking 
particular care of apy good birds you have to show. 
We gave an article or two on cage-making some months 
ago. Any boy can make his own show-cazes, but it is 
as welfto have a pattern. The cayenne feeding should 
be continued uptil the birds are entirely moulted off. 
Do not keep them in too Warm a room, or you will 
injure the constitution, and render them liable to all 
kinds of troubles. Turn those that have finished 
moulting on to seed diet again, but give a tinge to the 
water with saffron. Keep enges very clean. Foreign 
Birda.—Read last week's Dor We have little to 
add, only take care the more delicate are not placed 
in draughts, and that the rain does not get on them, 


THE RAbBITRY.—Do not keep a single rabbit more 
than you require. Overcrowding is a fertile cause of 
illness in the rabbitry. If any improvements or any 
repairs are needed, now is the time to.set about them 
ere the cold weather sets in. On sunny days bedding 
may still be collected from the roadside or ditches. 
Feed liberally ; change the food day by day. It would 
be a good plan to write out a scale of diet for every 
day of the week, making it always somewhat different. 
It might consist of garden roots, such as potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, mangolds, beetroot, parsnips, kohl- 
ral ; of grains, such as oats, peas, wheat, barley, 
of garden-green stuffs—not given damp; of 
hay placed in a little manger, so that it may not’ be 
wasted; and of mashes, soaked pens, soaked bread, 
meal pollard, potato-and-meal mash, etc. Give the 
harder foods in the morning, the green stuff and hay ab 
midday, and the bread-masties in the evening. 


Tuk KENNEL.—Ordinary dogs want all their com- 
forts now, and a rather more liberal scale of diet. 
Feed at all events morning and evening. Several 
great shows are soon coming on. We do not advise 
you, however, to attempt to show unless you are sure 
your dog is well up in points. You cavnot tell this, 
perhaps, but you can guess, and get some one who 
does know to tell you. It is a difficult thing to win at 
‘such shows as Birmingham or the Palace, but to do 80 
is a great honour, and enhances the value of the dog 
fiftyfold. Any dog intended for show need not be 
very often washed, hut he ought to be brushed and 
combed most carefully at least once a day. jis in- 
duces the hait to grow long and rich, and this is often 
half the battle, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.— Store potatoes soon. They 
are a good crop this year. Don’t store unless dry. 
Next: month petaties might be planted. We find 
them do excellently well, and staud the winter too. 
Store carrots. Parsnips are best left in the ground; 
frost improves them. Take advantage of dry weather ; 
every dry day is now valuable for gardén work. Plant 
cabbage and Winter greens. Blanch endive, Top- 
dress asparagus beds after cutting down and trim- 
ming. Dig grownd for spring work. Rake up dead 
leaves, etc., and keep everything sightly and trim, 


THE FLOWER GAnDEN.—It is already time to think 
about a spring show. Trepare gone ground and beds 
therefor. We were very successful this year with our 
myosotis. We planted thousands in rows all around 
the kitchen garden as well as in beds, and the mass of 
blue bloom: was 4 sight to behold for six weeks at 
least. We had a border of white behind it. Daisies, 
too, added to the charm, so we had a ribbon work of 
red, white, and blue; and all done so cheaply. Plant 
porate and primroses, and get in your bulbs. 

not put them here and there, but close together. 
Arrange thérefore beds and borders ; keep down weeds, 
and do not be sparing in your manure. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—The principal show in your 
window-boxes will now depend upon evergreen plants, 
and on such flowers as are still in bloom out of doors. 
These, if carefully transferred with pleoty of earth, 
will do well in the window. 


every one of the 
readers we sh 

but not all at 
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OCTOBER. 


Our Pictorial Calendar. 


ae 


Typical Moths and Butterflies of the 
j Month. 


Queen of Spain Fritillary Butterfly. 
Death’s-head Moth. 
Humming-bird Moth. 
Feathered Thorn Moth. 


Dotted Chestnut Moth. 


Typical Flowers, Fruits, and Grasses of the 
Month. 


Meadow Saffron. 
Ragwort. 
Autumnal Hawkbit.” 
Dove's-foot Geranium, 
Winter Green. 
Cowberry. Bilberry. — * 
Juniper, Blackberry. 
White Bryony. Mushrooms. 
Clavaria. Toadstool. 


Grasses, ete. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1883. Price One Fenny: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Tatzor Baines h 
Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, 


EED, 


My Friend Smith,” ete. 
CHAPTER I1.—FOUR HOURS IN A FAG'S LIFE. 


WGHBY wore its ordinary work-a-day look on the morning 
Witenes. the eventful May races. And yet any one who had 
teen the old school that morning would have admitted that a more 

ic me place could hardly have been found. It was one of those 
y early summer mornings when everything looks beautiful, and 
ay schoolboys can have the heart to lie in bed. The fresh scent 
of sea eame up with the morning air across the cliff-bound uplands ; 
and far away, from headland to headland of Craydle Bay, the waters 
‘and sparkled in the sunlight. Inland, too, along by the river, 
ous were musical with newly-awakened birds, and the downs 
with early hay. And towering above all, amid its stately . 

elms, and ‘ad from end to end with ivy, stood the old schcol itself, 
r ‘in morning brightness, as it had stood for two centuries past, 
ind as those who know and love it hope it may yet stand for centuries 

to come. 

But though any one else could hardly have failed to be impressed by 
the loveliness of such a morning in such a spot, on Master Frederick 
Parson, head mouitor’s fag of Parrett’s House, as he kicked the 


Bloomfield-and Parscn. 
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bedclothes pensively off his person, and 
looked at the watch under his pillow, the 
beauties of nature were completely lost. 
Parson was in a bad frame of mind that 
morning. Everything seemed against him. 
He'd been beaten in the junior hundred 
yards yesterday, so had Telson. Just 
their luck. They’d run in every race for 
the last two years, and never won 80 
much as a shilling penknife yet. More 
than that; just because he had walked 
across the quadrangle to see Telson 


home after the supper last night (Telson | 


belonged to the School House) he had 
been caught by a monitor and given 


eight French verbs to write out for being ' 


out-of-doors after lock-up. What harm, 
Parson would like to know, was there in 
seeing a friend across the quad? Cvates, 
the monitor, probably had no friend—he 
didn’t deserve to have one—or he wouldn’t 
have been down on Parson for a thing like 
that. Then, further than that, he(Parson) 
had not looked at his Cesar, and Warton 
had promised to report him to the Doctor 
next time he showed up without prepara- 
tion. Bother Warton! bother the Doctor! 
bother Cxsar! what did they all want to 
canspire together for against a wretched 
junior’s peace? He'd have to cram up the 
Casar from Telson’s crib somehow, only 
the nuisance was Bloomfield had fixed on 
this particular morning for @ turn on the 
river with Game, and Parson would of 
course have to steer for them. Just his 
luck again! He didn’t mind steering for 
Bloomfield, of course, and if he must fag 
he'd as soon fag for him as anybody, espe- 
cially now that he would be captain of the 
eleven and of the boats; but how, he 
would like to know, was he to do his Cesar 
and his French verbs, and steer Bloomfield 
and Game up the river at one and the 
same time? He couldn't take the bovoks 
in the boat. Well, he supposed he’d 
have to get reported; and probably 
‘‘ Paddy” would give it him on the hands. 
He was always getting it on the hands, far 
oftener than Telsor., who was Riddcll’s 
fag, and never had to go and steer boats 
up the river. In fact, Riddell he knew 
looked over Telson’s lessons for him—catch 
Bloomfield doing as much for Parson! 

All these considerations tended greatly 
to impair the temper of Master Pareon this 
beautiful morning. But the worst griev- 
ance of all was that he had to get up that 
moment and call Bloomfield, or else he’d 
getalicking. That would be worse than 
gotting it on the hands from the Doctor. 

So he kicked off the clothes surlily, and 
put one foot out of bed. But the other 
was a long time following. For Parson 
was fagged. He'd dreamt all night of 
that wretched hundred yards, and wasn’t 
@ bit refreshed; and if he had been re- 
freshed he’d got those eight French verbs 
and the Cesar on his mind, and he could 
have done them so comfortably in bed. 
But— 

A sudden glance at the watch in his 
hand cuts short all further meditation. 
Parson is out of bed and into his flannels 
in the twinkling 7 an eye, and scuttling 
down the passage to his senior’s room as if 
the avenger of blood was at his heels. 

Bloomtield, if truth must be told, is as 
disinclined to get up as his fag has been; 
and Parson has almost to use personal vio- 
lence before he can create an impression 
on his lord and master. 

‘What's the time?” demands the 


a 


second or two past,” 
renlies Parsen. 


‘“Why didn’t you call me punctually ?” 
asks Bloomfield, digging his nose comfort- 
ably into the pillow. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by a second or two?” 

“It’s only seven past,” says Parson, in 
an injured tone. 

“Very well; go and see if Game ’s up.” 

Parson skulks off to rouse Game, knowing 
perfectly well that Bloomfield will be sound 


asleep again before he is out of the door, | 


which turns out to be the case. After super- 
human efforts to extract from Game an as- 
surance that he’s getting up that moment, 
and Parson needn't wait, the luckless fag 
returns to find his master snoring like one 
of the seven sleepers. The same process 
has to be repeated. Shonts and shakes, 
and an occasional sly pinch, have no effect. 
Parson is tempted to leave his graceless 
lord to his fate, and betuke himself to his 


French verbs; but a dim surmise as tothe - 


consequences prevents him. At last he 
braces himself up for one desperate effort. 
With a mighty tug he snatches the clothes 
off the bed, and, dragging with all his 
might at the arm of the obstinate hero, 
yells out, 


“T say, Bloomfield, it’s half-past six, ' 


and you wanted to be upatsix. Get up!” 
The effect of these combined efforts is 


that Bloomfield sits up in bed, rubbing his ' 


eyes. and demands, 
“Half-past six! Why didn’t you call 
me at six, you young cad, eh?” 
** So I did.” 
“Don’t tell crams. 


1?” exclaimed Bloomfield. 


“T tell you I did call you,” sulkily re- | 


torts the fag. 

“« Look here,” says Bloomfield, becoming 
alarmingly wide-awake, ‘‘I don’t want 
any of yeur cheek. Go and see if Game’s 
up, and then see if the boat's ready. 
tub pair, mind ; look sharp!” 


“Please, Bloomfield,” says Parson, 


meekly, ‘do you mind if I get Parks to | 


cox you? I've not loeked at my Cmsar 
yet, and I’ve got eight French verbs to do 
besides for Coates.” 

“Do you hear me? 
Game’s up,” replies Bloomfield. 
choose not to do your work overnight, 
and get impositions for breaking rules into 
the bargain, it’s not my look-out, is it ?” 

“But I only went—” begins the unfor- 
tunate Parson. 

“Tl went you with the flat of a bat if 
you don’t cut,” shouts Bloomfield. Where- 
at his fag vanishes. 

Geme, of course, is fast asleep, but on 
him Parson has no notion of bestowing the 
pains he has devoted to Bloomfield. Find- 
ing the sleeper deaf to all his calls, he 
adopts the simple expedient of dipping 
the end of a towel in water and laying 
it neatly across the victim’s face, shouting 
in his ear at the same time, 

“Game, I say, Bloomfield’s waiting for 
you down at the boats.” 

Having delivered himself of which, he 
retreats rather hastily, and only just in 
time. 

The row up the river that morning was 
rather pleasant than otherwise. When 
once they were awake the morning had its 
effect on the spirits of all three boys. 
Even Parson, sitting lazily in the stern, 
listening to the Sixth Form gossip of the 
two rowers, forgot sbout his Cwsar and 
French verbs, and felt rather glad he had 
turned out after all. 

The chief object of the present expe- 
dition was not pleasure by any means as 
far as Bloomficd and Game were con- 


cerned. It was one of a series of training 
practices in anticipation of the school 
regatta, which was to come off on the 2nd 
of June, in which the rival four-oars of the 
three houses were to compete for the 
championship of the river. The 2nd _ of 
June was far enough sheud at present, but 
an old hand like Bloomfield knew well that 
the time was all too short to lick his crew 
into shape. Parrett's boat, by all ordinary 
calculation, ought to win, for they had a 
specially good fot of men this year, and, 
| now Wyndham had left, the School House 


If you'd called me ' 
at six I should have been up, shouldn't , 


The | 


Go and see if! 
“If you | 


| boat would be quite an orphan. Bloom- 
field himself was far away the best oar left 
in Willoughby, and if he could only get 
' Game to work off a little of his extra fat, 
and bully Tipper into reaching better for- 
'ward, and break Ashley of his trick of 
feathering under water, he had a crew at 
his back which it would be hard indeed to 
beat. This morning he was taking Game 
in hand, and that substantial athlete was 
beginning to find out that ‘‘ working off 
one’s extra fat” in a tub pair on a hot 
summer morning is not all sport. 
“I wonder it Tipper and Ashley will 
show up,” said Bloomfield, who was row- 
ing bow for the sake of keeping a better 
watch on his pupil. ‘‘ They promised they 
would. Ashley, you know—(do keep it up, 
Game, you're surely not blowed yet)— 
Ashley ’s aout as much too light as you 
; are too Pica th a little burst round the 
. corner now; keep us well out, young un) 
—but if he'll only keep his blade square 
till he’s out of the water—(there you go 
again! Of course you're hot; that’s what 
I brought you out for. How do you sup- 
pose you're to boil down to the proper 
weight unless you do perepire a bit ?)—he’ll 
make a very decent bow. Ah, there are 
Porter and Fairbairn in the School House 
tub—(you needn’t stop rowing, Game; 
keep if up, man; show them how you can 
‘ spurt). I never thought they'd try Porter 
in their boat. They might as well try 
Riddell, Just shows how hard-up they 
| must be for men. How are you ?” he cried 
as the School House tub went clumsily 
past, both rowers looking decidedly ner- 
vous under the critical eye of the captain 
of Parrett’s. 
Poor Game, who had been kept hard at 
it for nearly o mile, now fairly struck, and 
declared he couldn’t keep it up any longer, 
and as he had really done very good spell 
: of work, Bloomfield sanichead to land at 
| the Willows and bathe, after which he and 
Game would run back, and young Parson 
might scull home the tub. 
Which delightful plan Master Parson by 
no means jumped at. He had calculated 
| on getting at least a quarter of an hour for 
| his Cesar before morning chapel if they 
‘returned as they had come. But now, if 
| he was expected to lug that great heavy 
| boat back by himself, not only would he 
:not get that, but the chances were he 
| would get locked out for chapel altogether, 
| and it would be no excuse that he bad had 
to act as galley-slave for Bloomfield or 
anybody elee. 

“Look alive!” cries Bloomfield from 

‘ the bank, where he is already stripped for 
his header. ‘‘ And, by the way, on your 
way up go round to Chalker’s and tell him 
only to stick up one set of cricket nets in 
our court; don’t forget, now. Be quick; 

| you've not too much time before chapel.” 

Saying which, he takes a running dive 
from the bank and leaves the luckless Par- 
son to boil over inwardly as he digs his 
sculls spitefully into the water and begins 
his homewerd journey. 


: oY 


Was life worth living at this rate? If 
he didn't tell Chalker about the nets that 
imbecile old field-keeper would be certain 
tostick up half a dozen sets, and there’d 
benoend of 3 row. That was 7.30 strik- 
ing now, and he had to be in chapel at five 
minutes to eight, and Chulker’s hut was a 
long five minutes from the boathouse, 
And then those eight French verbs and 
that Cesar— 

It was no use thinking about them, and 
Parson lashed out with his sculls, caring 
little if that hulking tub went to the bot- 
tom. He'd rather like it, in fact, for he 
wanted aswim. He hadn’t even had time 
to tub that morning, and it was certain 
there'd be no time now till nobody ceuld 
say when—not till after second school, and 
then probably he'd be spending a pleasant 
half-hour in the Doctor's study ! 

At this point he became aware of another 
boat bearing down on him, manned by 
three juniors, who were making up in 
noise and splashing what they lacked in 
style and oarsmanship. 

Parson knew them yards away. They 
were rowdies of Welch’s house, and he 
groaned inwardly at the prospect before 
him. The boy steering was our old ac- 
quaintance Pilbury, and as his boat ap- 
proached he shouted out cheerily, ‘‘ Hullo, 
there, Parrett! mind your eye! We'll race 
you in—give you ten yards and bump you 
intwenty! Pull away, you fellows! One, 
two, three, gun! Off you go! Oh, well 
rowed, my boat! Now you've got him! 
Wire in, now! Smash him up! scrunch 
him into the bank! Hovoroo! two to one 
onus! Lay on to it, you fellows; he can’t 
gostraight! Six more strokes and you're 
intohim! One, two, three—ha,-ha! he’s 
fonking it!—four, five—now a good one 
for the last—six! Hooroo! bump to us! 
Welch’s for ever!” 

So saying, the hostile boat came full tilt 
on to the stern of the Parrett’s tub, and 
the outraged Parson found himself next 
moment sprawling on his back, with the 
nose of his boat firmly wedged into the 
clay bank of the river, while his insulting 
adversaries made gaily off down stream, 
making the morning hideous with their 
shouts and laughter. 

This little incident, as may be supposed, 
did not tend to compose the fluttered 
spirits of the unhappy erick. To say 
nothing of the indignity of being delibe- 
Tately run down and screwed into the bank 
by screw of young ‘‘ Welchers,” the loss 
of time involved in extricating his boat 
from the muddy obstacle which held her 
by the nose, put all chance of getting in 
in time to go round to Chalker’s before 
chapel out of the question. Indeed, it 
looked very like a shut-out from chapel 
too, and that meant no end of a row. 

By a superhuman effort he got his boat 
clear, and sculled down hard all, reaching 
the boathouse at seven minutes to eight. 
Ho had just presence of mind enough to 
shout the message for Chalker to the boat- 
boy, with a promise of twopence if he 
delivered it at once; and then with a 
desperate rush he just succeeded in reach- 
ing the chapel and squeezing himeelf in at 
the door as the bell ceased ringing. 

Chapel was not, under the circumstances, 
a very edifyi service te Parson that 
morning. His frame of mind was not de- 
votional, and his feelings of bottled-up 
wrath at what was past, and dejected 
anticipation of what wus to come, left 
between them no room for interest in or 
meaning for the words in which his school- 
fellows were joining. The only satisfaction 
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| morning prayers brought to him was that, 
| for ten minutes at least, no one could harry 
him, and that at least was something to be 
grateful for. 

Morning chapel at Willoughby was sup- 
posed to be at 7.15, and was at 7.15 all 
the months of the year except May, June, 
and July, when, in consideration of the 
early-morning rowing and bathing, it was 
postponed. for three-quarters of an hour— 
& concession made up for by the sacrifice of 
the usual half-hour’s interval between 
breakfast and first lesson. 

This arrangement was all against Parson, 
who, if the half-hour had been still to be 
had, could at least have skimmed through 
his Cresar, and perhaps have begged a 
friend to help him with the French verbs, 
; and possibly even have had it out with 
Pilbury for his morning’s diversion. As it 
was, there was no opportunity for the per- 
, formance of any one of these duties, and at 
the sound of the pitiless bell he slunk into 
first lesson, feeling himself a doomed 
man. 

His one hope was Telson. Telson sat 
next him in class, and, he knew well, would 
help him if he could. 

“‘Telson,” he groaned, directly he found 
himself beside his faithful ally, ‘I’ve not 
looked at it!” 

Telson whistled. ‘‘There’ll be a row,” 
he muttered, consolingly; ‘it’s a very 
hard bit.” 

‘‘Haven’t you got the crib?” 

Telson looked uncomfortable. ‘‘ Riddell 
caught me with it and made me give it 
up.’ 


“What on earth business has Riddell 
with your cribs, I’d like to know?” ex- 
claimed Parson, indignant, not at all on 
the question of morality, but because the 
last straw on which he had relied for 
serembling through his Casar had failed 

‘im. 

“He didn't take it, but he advised me 
to give it up.” 

‘And you were fool enough to give: in 
to him ?” 

‘Well, he made out it wasn’t honour- 
able to use cribs,” said Telson. 

‘‘Grandmother!” snarled Parson. 
‘* Why, Telson, I didn’t think you’d have 
been such a soft!” 

*“‘No more did I, but somehow—oh! 
I’m awfully sorry, old man; I'll try and 
get it back.” 

**Doesn’t much matter,” said Parson, 
resignedly. ‘‘ I’m in for it hot to-day.” 

“Tl prompt you all I can,” said the 
repentant Telson. 

“Thanks; I'd do the same to you if I 
could,” replied Parson. 

“Tt is a long lane that has no turning,” 
as the proverb says, and Parson, after all, 
was destined to enjoy one brief glimpse of 
the smiles of fortune that day. The first 
boy put up to translate stumbled over a 
somewhat intricate point of syntax. Now 
Mr. Warton, the master—as the manner of 
many masters is—was writing a little book 
on Latin Syntax, and this particular pas- 
sage happened to be a superb example of 
@ certain style of construction which till 
this moment had escaped his notice. De- 
lighted with the discovery, he launched 
out into a short lecture on the subject 
generally, citing all the examples he had 
already got in his book, and comparing 
them with other forms of construction to 
be found scattered through the entire 
range of Latin classical literature. 

‘ow Parson and Telson enjoyed that 
lecture! They listened to it with rapt 
attention, with hearts full of gratitude aud 


faces full of sympathy. They did not 
understand a word of it, but a chapter 
out of the Boy’s Own could not have 
delighted them more; and when they saw 
that the clock had slowly worked round 
from nine to ten they would not have in- 
terrupted it for the world. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Warton, taking out his 
watch, ‘‘I see time’s up. We've had more 
Syntax than Cesar to-day. Never mind, 
iv’s & point well worth remarking, and sure 
to be useful as you get on in Latin, The 
class is dismissed.” 

Little he knew the joy his words carried 
to two small hearts in his audience. 

‘‘ Jolly good luck that!’ said Parson as 
he strolled out into the passage arm-in-arm 
with his friend. ‘‘ Now if I can only get 
those French verbs done before Coates asks 
for them! I say, Telson, do you know the 
dodge for sticking three nibs on one pen 
and writing three lines all at one time?” 

“Tried it once,” said Telson, “but it 
didn’t pay. It took longer to keep sticking 
them in when they fell out, and measuring 
them to write on the lines, than to write 
the thing twice over the ordinary way. 
I'll write out part, old man.” 

“Thanks, Telson, you’re an awful brick. 
I suppose Riddell wouldn’t think it wicked 
of you to write another fellow’s impost, 
would he?” 

‘*T half fancy he would; but I won't 


tell him. Hullo! though, here comes 
Coates.” 

* A monitor wearing his ‘“‘ mortarsboard” 
approached. 


‘* Where's your imposition, Parson ?” he 
asked. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” said Parson, ‘‘ but 
it’s not quite done yet, Coates.” 

‘‘ How much is done ?” demanded Coates. 

“Not any yet,” said Parson, with some 
confusion. ‘‘I was just going to begin. 
Wasn't I, Telson ?” 

“Won't do,” said Coates; ‘‘ you were up 
the river this morning, I saw you. If you 
can go up the river you can do your impo- 
sitions. Better come with me to the 
captain.” 

Coming with a monitor to the captain 
meant something unpleasant. The discip- 
line of Willoughby: articularly in outside 
matters, was left almost entirely in the 
hands of the monitors, who, with the 
captain, their head, were responsible as a 
body to the head master for the order of 
the school. It was very rarely that a case 
had to ‘go beyond the monitors, whose 
authority was usually sufficient to enable 
them to deal summarily with all ordinary 
offenders. 

It was by no means the first time that 
Parson, who wag reputed by almost every 
one but himself and Telson to be an in- 
corrigible scamp, had been haled away to 
this awful tribunal, and he was half re- 
gretting that he had not met his fate over 
the Cresar after all, and so escaped his 
present position, when another monitor 
appeared down the passage and met them. 
It was Ashley. 

«Hullo! Coates,” said he, ‘I wish you'd 
come to my study and help me choose half 
a dozen trout-flies, there’s a good fellow. 
T’ve had a book up from the town, and I 
don’t know which are the best to use.” 

“ All serene,” said Coates, ‘‘ I'll be there 
directly. I’m just going to take this 
youngster to the captain.” 

“Who is the captain?” said Ashley. 
‘““Wyndham’s gone, and no one’s been 
named yet that I know of. I suppose it's 
Bloomfield.” 

‘Eh? I never thought of that. No, I 
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expect it'll be a School House fellow. Al-|to my study before chapel to-morrow. | and the lower school generally that Wil 
ways is, isn’t it? Parson, you can go. | Come on, Ashley.” loughby was at present without a captain. 
Bring me twelve French verbs written out | Parson departed, to announce to Telson (To be continued.) 


CACUS AND HERCULES. 


By THe Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A. 
CHAPTER I. 


brute into the schoolroom next French‘ only excepted. He will repair to the pad 
lesson! He'd teach Mossoo to sneak!” : dock, and, by whatever method his wisdor 
The suggestion was no sooner made’ may recommend, he will proceed to decoy 
than it was taken up. ‘‘ Why shouldn't "lead, or drive Cacus up to the schoolroor 
weP” ‘Qh, I say, you fellows, it would door which opens into the playgroun¢ 
be fun! Think of Cacus kicking and His arrangements must be so conducte 
lunging about the schoolroom! It would that, without any noise or premonitor 
glorious! Just the very thing! We'll warnings, Cacus shall be at the doc 
manage it!” ‘exactly at twenty mivutes after nine 
The scheme certainly found favour with ' Davis junior and Burke shall at the sam 
us, and we proceeded to consider ways and . time request permission from Mons. Dela 
means. How could it be managed? Ob- mere to leave the room. They shall imme 
viously Cacus must be decoyed out of the ' diately possess themselves each of a cricket 
paddock and led up to the schoolroom door, } stump, previously concealed within eus 
and then the door must be suddenly reach; and while Legg leads Cacus au 
opened, and he must be urged forward by . opens the door and instantly steps backwar 
a sound whack from behind. , six paces, Davis and Burke shall administe 
“Now, Legg. old fellow, you must just respectively on the right and left flank c 
put your pride in your pocket, and under- the donkey a vigorous blow with th 
take the first part of the job,” said Davis. stump, calculated to induce him to ad 
‘You must contrive to get Cacus up to vance at his fullest speed into the middl 
; the schoolroom door by ten minutes or a of the schoolroom. The door is to b 
Highfield House. | quarter past nine. We'll give the fellows immediately closed, and the subsequen 
time to settle down. Then I'll get leave ' proceedings left to the general discretion a 
. * | to come out, and as I open the door you , the other members of the fourth and fift 

ae HAT a shame!” ‘I should think | must drive him in with the jolliest crack | classes. 


so!” ‘* Mossoo has actually re-! behind that you can give. Eh?” ‘« (Signed), “J. BURKE. 
ted Jones to the Doctor for behaving ‘‘Oh yes, it’s all very well for me to do “8, Dyson. 
adly in school!” ‘Oh my, what a/ it all,” said Legg; ‘‘ but I’m not going to “E. H. Leaa. 
joke!” ‘‘What cheek!’ ‘‘ What will he ! lick old Cacus for any one. If that's the . “J. BROADLY. 
do next?” ‘‘ We'll pay him out!” | plan, I don’t half see it.” “F, Davis. 
These and similar remarks from; ‘Qh, it’s all right, Legg. You must ‘W. Jonzs.” 
one to another of some half-dozen of us: get him up to the schoolroom door,” said ; R 
one Tuesday morning in the summer term. ! Burke. ‘* You’re the only fellow who! It may be imagined that we waited fo 


It was after school, and we had just rushed ' could possibly do that part of the business. : the execution of this exciting programm 
out into the playground. If I remember | You needn’t get into the row by yourself. | with no common interest, and if ever 
right there were Legg, Jones, Davis’ We'll share it somehow. What do you ; subject deserved a new chapter in an 
junior, Broadly, Burke, and myself. | say, you fellows?” story that has ever been recorded, it wa 
We formed a ecapegrace portion of the| We talked it over after dinner, and it | surely this. 
fourth class, and on this occasion were ' was finally resolved as follows. The reso- 
loud in denouncing the audacious and un- ' lutions were drawn up, and duly recorded 
constitutional behaviour of Mossoo. It) in writing :— 
was @ glorious summer day. The lesson | 
had been hot and drowsy, and we were “1, Resolved,—That certain members of 
glad enough to get out of the schoolroom | the fourth class, being dissatisfied with the 
and classrooms into the fresh air. Homer | conduct of Mons. Delamere, have decided 
talks of the ‘‘ white shining south wind,” | to express their dissatisfaction towards 
and its truth always strikes me on a day | him. 
like that Tuesday, when everything shone; ‘2. That the means they have resolved 
with dazzling brilliancy, and the cool | to adopt shall be duly carried out by Legg, 
breeze prevented the sun from being op- | Davis junior. and Burke. That Broadly, 
preasive. Jones, and Dyson shall hold themselves 
We soon ran off to the field for half an | equally responsible for the consequences, as 
hour’s cricket before dinner. And while | being implicated in the scheme, aiding and 
we played in a remote corner we were de- | abetting the others with their full approval 
vising plots for vengeance against the | and counsel. 
French master. Suddenly the tremendous| ‘‘3. That the method of procedure be 
voice of Cacus broke upon the serenity of | strictly carried out as follows: On Friday 
the air; and as its harsh cadences per- | morning next, when the school-bell rings 
formed their discordant gamut with the | at 9 a.m., all members of the fourth and 
accustomed fury, some one suggested, ; fifth classes shall duly assemble in the < 
“What fun it would be if we could get the ; echoolroom for the French lesson, Legg (To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN RABBIT COURT. 


By Tue ProressronaL JcupcE, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Pigeon Loft and Dovecot,” etc. 


Il. —BEDDING—FEEDING UTENSILS—THE RACK—FOOD AND FEEDING—ORDINARY PRICES OF RABBITS. 


Us you have everything quite prepared | home. Anything that is worth doing at all] in good order, the fastenings all right, dri 
for the eccommodation of your rabbits it | is worth doing well. See, then, that before bedding put down, no leakage or chance o 
would be wrong, not to say cruel, to bring them | making a purchase your hutch or hutches are | rain being carried inside by boisterous winds 
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and convenience for feeding aud for drink- 


ing. 

fh keeping rabbits you naturally wish to 
spend as little money as possible, and to make 
your furry friends pay for their own keep, and 
even present you now and then with a little 
pocket-money. Very well, in the advice I am 
now about to give I shall keep economy con- 
stantly before my mind's eye. 

First, then, a word about bedding. Boys who 
live in the country can procure this more 
cheaply than less-favoured city lads, because 
they can go to the road-sides or the woods— 
beware of trespassing—and gather it, or a penny 
or two will bribe an urchin to get it. It con- 
sists of the otter leaves St beeckane: or tall 
ferns, the rough, dry grass and weeds that grow 
abandantly Ps the foot of hedges, and all kinds 
of soft dry mosses and grass, But why pay a 
boy for work you can do yourself ? I would uot. 
Lord Byron bouglit a broom and carried it home 
when a schoolboy in Aberdeen. He wanted it, 
and he was not a cad. 

In gathering bedding beware of any rank or 
nauseous-smelling weeds ; they may be poison. 
If the staff you gather be not quite dry, then 
be sure to have it so before you store it. If you 
really mean to do any good by keeping rabbits 
you will keep your weather eye lifting, as sailors 
say, and about autamn and the end of the year 
store as much dry soft bedding as will last you 
half the year. "Pemember, howerths that, no 
matter how it appears to when put up, 
it will be all the better to be taken down occa- 
sionally, shaken well up to get rid of the dust, 
and re-dried in the sun. 

If town boys have not breckans at command 
they can always get shavings; but even they 
must be dry, for a damp bed is most injurious 
to a rabbit. 

Straw is expensive ; the most suitable kind is 
the oaten, because it is softer ; and when a doe 
is geing to have her young she will want a little 
of this, 

So much for bedding. Now for feeding 
utensil, and herein economy must be most 
arefully considered. Youn have to pay for oats 
and other food, including hay, and while allow- 
ing the rabbits to have plenty, you do not wish 
to see anything wasted. If arrangements are 
not made to prevent it rabbits are very wasteful. 
They like to pull their dishes about or sit on 
them, and they knock the food ont with their 
nos or ecrape it out with their feet, or knock 
the atensil over and spill it. You must there- 
fore have regular feeding-tronghs, and I also 
advise a small rack for hay. 

The troughs must be so constructed that they 
cannot be capsized by the inmates, and have 
tasied, not flat, bars across them to prevent the 
rabbits from getting on top. I really think you 
can buy these cheaper than you can make them. 
You could make them, certainly, from wood, or 
cat of old tins with galvanised iron bars across 
about three inches apart ; but wood is difficult 
to keep clean, and home-made articles of tin 
a“ apt to have nasty cutting corners about 

em, 

The hay-rack or little sasnger is not only use- 
fal for hay, but for green food of any kind. 
This had likewise be better bought. It should 
be placed in a part of the hutch where it is 
least likely to be in the way uf the inmates. 
‘Therefore if outside altogether it may be just as 


vell, always providing the rabbits can have free 
access to it. Rabbit utensils can be bought from 
Sixpence each. 


come now to speak of food and fecding, and 
may tel] my readers plainly and at once that no 
bey who has not the bump of regularity nata- 
nilly, or who will not set himself to cultivate it, 
need bother himself keeping rabbits, for they 
will nof thrive unleas they are fed methodically 
and jadicionaly. 

“T aia just wondering,” I heard a schoolboy 
mmark one evening, ‘‘if I fed my rabbits to- 
day ; I can't remember.” 

Had I been that bers papa he should have 
fone supperless to bed, and next morning at 
breakfast I shonld have been “ wondering” if 
he had had any supper or not. 

Some hoys who Peep rabbits feed them at any 


hour of the day they happen to think about it, 
and only clean the hutches when they cry aloud 
for attention ; then, when the rabbits get sickly, 
seurfy, and thin, they write up to our Editor 
to know what is best to be done. The proper 
treatment te be prescribed—only we are so good- 
natured—would be bricfly as follows: Regular 
feeding and dry bedding for the bunnies, cow- 
hiding for their boy-owners. 

In order to feed rabbits with economy we have 
to consider several matters, I will put these in 
the form of questions, and try to answer them 
satisfactorily. 

1. What are the best kinds of food to give 
rabbits? Well, with certain restrictions, due 
chiefly to the fact that domestic animals get but 
little exercise, they ought to be fed on provender 
approaching as nearly as possible to that they 
were accustomed to in the wild state. Rabbits 
in the wild state are found in turnip and man- 
gold fields, where they help themselves libe- 
rally ; in wheat and corn fields, where they are 
not shy at euting; and in woods, where they 
find roots, and weeds, and hay. When wild 
they can eat when, where, and what they 
please, and are during the hours of daylight 
nearly always feeding. They are very early 
risers, and retire early to their lairs. From all 
of which you are to take a lesson in the manage- 
ment of your bunnies. 

Of dry foods, then, we have the various kinds 
of grain, oats especially, peas, beans, buck- 
wheat, pollards, rice, oatmeal, barley-meal, In- 
dian meal, acorns, and bread-crusts, with nice 
sweet hay and chaff. Then we have roots of all 
kinds, including potatoes, parnips, carrots, 
turnips, mangel-wurzels, and kohl-rabbi. Next 
comes green food—cabbage, kail, brussels- 
sprouts, leaves of cauliflowers, clover, vetches, 
parsley. These are cultivated ; but we have in 
addition many weeds that rabbits like, such as 
sow-thistle, docks, and dandelions. Apples 
and pears, where abundant, may also be given, 
and so may nice green grass. 

I have only mentioned those that occur to me, 
running my eye mentally, as I write, over the 
productions of my own gardens and orchard. 

From such a dietary it would be strange if we 
could not choose a scale to guide us. In doing 
so we must not forget that varicty and change 
of dict are essential to the health of rabbits. 

2. What is the best time to feed? Rabbits 
will do if only fed morning and evening, but my 
experience tells me that, as common sense would 
suggest, it is better to feed them three times— 
viz., first thing in the morning after you clean 
out the hutch, again absut one o'clock or mid- 
day, and again in the evening. 

3. Of what should breakfast, dinner, and 
supper consist? I cannot Jay down a hard-and- 
fust rule, but think it best to give oats and roots 
in the morning, or grain of some kind, peas 
that have beer soaked, or beans, till swollen, 
with the water drained off, with perhays a little 
clover or vetches; for dinner green food and 
roots may be given, and for supper boiled mash 
of some kind, soaked peas, boiled potatoes, 
mixed with meal or po!lards, or oats. Hay may 
be kept in the little rack all day. 

Change the form of diet every day of the 
week, and take note of what you fecd on, so 
that if you find them do well on any particular 
sort of diet yon may stick to that. 

Accessories to feeding may be given occasion- 
ally in the shape of a handful or two of brewers’ 
grains, some tea-leaves, linseed meal, or linseed 
cake, and about once a week a little sulphur in 
the food. 

Remember it is highly dangerous to give green 
food wet. 

4. Should rabbits have drink of any kind? 
This is a question which is still unsettled. They 
ought not to have too much, that is evident, 
and in summer, or at any time when green food 
is plentiful, they really do not require fluid to 
drink. But a little milk or milk-and-water 
may be given with advantage when green food 
is scarce, and even water alone. 

5. Should mashes be given, warm? Another 
disputed question. Hot I think they should 
not be, but in cold weather they do more good 


| if given warm. 
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6. What quantity of foud should a rabbit 
have? 

This is « question vou must answer for your- 
self. Experience will teach you. » Give enough, 
and no more. If the oats or roots are left one 
day give fewer next. Let all food you buy for 
your bunnies be as good as possible. Store it in 
dry boxes, or, what does very nicely when you do 
not keep many, a biscuit tin. Roots, suck as 
parsnips, carrots, and bect, may be kept in dry 
ashes, 

Be very particular to keep the dishes clean. 

Bran has little substantiality in it; as for 
bread, it is too dear, but, of course, if it can be 
got it is goed, either given dry, crambled, or 
slightiy moistened with water or milk. 

‘Tea-leayes are too much run upon. They are 
apt to bind the bowels, so, unless now and then 
for change, mixed with other food, they had 
better be thrown into the ash-pit. 

The hutch should be cleaned out every morn- 
ing, and the bed changed when fossible and 
practicable twice a week, and the greatest care 
should be taken to ward off damp and draughts 
from the hutches. Exercise is most beneficial, 
so is sunshine and fresh air. 

Perhaps a word about the buying price of 
rabbits may interest my readers. Common 
tabbits of fair size may be bought from 
eighteenpence to three shillings each. Lops at 
alt prices, according to pedigree and length of 
ears, but for 58, each they ought to be got good ; 
silver-greys, about 3s. to 5s. each; Dutch, 
about 4s. each ; Belgiun hares, from 58. to 
7s, 6d. or 10s. good ; Himalayans, from 28, 6d. 
to 53, 


(To be continued.) 
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Table of Minutes, 
To be Added to or Subtracted from the Sundial 
Sor cach Day in the Year. 
By F. CHAseMORE. 

The sun does not always point out the true 
time, as on some days it is behind time and 
sometimes before it. The table below gives the 
minutes to be added to cr subtracted from the 
time pointed out by the sun for each.day in the 
year :— 


January. June. 
Day. Min. Day. Min. 
1 . » + 41 4 . se ES 
a Ae, SSB ON Bh chet 
6 . . + 6 | 19 . Coes ae 
8 . ot 7 | 24 . ~ + 2 
Wo. . + 8 29 + 3 
13 . - + 9 
16 . +10 | July. 
19 . + 11 4 . + 4 
23 - + 12 10 e+ 5 
27 » +138 19 - + 6 
31 + 14 A 
i ust, 
February. fasl 5 nee + 6 
3 . +214 [a1 - + & 
19 . +14 16 + 4 
26 . - +13 5 1 + 3 
25 + 2 
March. ty 
3 + 12 29 Capes ae | 
4 . . +l 
wn: 1 +10 | y September: ; 
15 . - + 9 zi ¥ 
19. SeBcertls ee eats oe 
99 110 - - 8 
2 OR ed & 
5 118. . = 4 
25 - + 6, 
28 +5 (168 - + - & 
ee Gorn 118 . - 6 
April. , 21 oe eS aT: 
1 oo + 4 | 24 - - 8 
4 2.0. 4+ 3,97 - 9 
8 a - + 2 | 80 » - 10 
12 » + 1 
wo. Eee? ne 
25 . - 24 October. 
30 . - 8) 3 . Pome | 
7 - lz 
Muy. ' lo. » - 18 
5 Pe mas 3)m@ . .-i 
17 - 4 19 . - 7 16 
28 - 3 27 ». - 1 
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Honey in the Slain Lion. 
Samson builded better than he knew when he 


uttered his famens riddle, ‘‘ Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness,” This passuge is rich in moral 
suggestions, for the pathway of life has many 
a lion in it, and our success and happiness 
depend very much on the way we deal with 
them. 

Thus Captain Hedley Vicars encountered a 
shower of scoffs from his brother officers in the 
Crimean army when he was first converted. But 
he put his Bible on his table in his tent, and 
stood by his colours. Henceforth the lion was 
not only slain, but there was rich honey in the 
carcass when his religious influence became a 
power in his regiment. This riddle of Samson 


' has its encouragements for us in all our encoun- 
ters with that adversary who is a roaring lion. 
He will devour us, or we must, in the power of 
God, vanquish him. In the carcass of a slain 
temptation millions besides Joseph have found 
delicious honey. There is not a peril, or a trou- 
ble, or a spiritual foe of any kind, but may be 
vanquished by the help of Samson’s God. Life’s 
sweetest enjoyments are gathered from the vic- 
tories of faith. Out of slain lions come forth 

" meat ; out of conquered foes to the soul come its 
sweetest honeycombs. One of the joys of Hea- 
ven will be the remembrance of victories won 
during our earthly conflicts. In Christ’s name- 
and power, try it, boys. 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THe Rev. H. C. ApAms, M.A., 


Author of “Tales of Charlton Schol,” “Schoolboy Honour, * ete. 


UGH followed his schoolfellow, though 
with no great alacrity, to the upper 
end of the room, where the principal person- 
ages present were seated on heavy oak chairs 
and settees covered with crimson cloth, 
conversing among themselves and occa- 
sionally receiving with condescending 
civility such of the wives and daughters of 
the citizens, or, it might be, of the good 
citizens themselves, as ventured into those 
exalted regions to pay their respects. 

The arent central chair was, of course, 
occupied by Lady Rydesdale, the wife of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county. Near 
her were several other ladies of rank and 
consequence, and among them Lady Betty 
Mostyn, Lady Maynard, Lady Holmes, 
Mistress Darnell, of Croome Hall, Mistress 
Grantley, of Hangerton Park—nearly all 
of them mothers of boys now in the gram- 
mar-school. Lord Rydesdale was leanin; 
against the wall conversing with Sir Evera: 

‘olmes and General Sir Andrew Maynard 
—the last-named a veteran officer who had 
seen service under Marlborough. 

Many a kindly glance greeted Hugh de 
Clifford as, following Aubrey Holmes, he 
approached the patrician throng. Respond- 
ing to these civilities, but without pausing, 
he stepped up to the chair of a indy seated 
immediately on Lady Rydesdale’s right 
hand, and, making her a profound bow, 
requested to be informed why she had 
summoned him, 

“To see you dance, Hugh,” was her 
answer. ‘‘Lady Rydesdale and I cannot 
agree as to the relative merits of the 
dancers of the past and present generation. 
She says no one under forty knows how to 
walk a iminuet. For my part, I think the 
real dancing departed from England, along 
with the departure of her rightful kings, 
some sixty years ago. But I hold that the 
present generation are at Icast as good 
dancers as any of the court of William the 
Dutchman, or George the German. You 
must prove my words true.” 

“Your ladyship does me too much 
honour in singling me out as your cham- 
pion,” returned Hugh. ‘‘ Your nephew 
Reginald—” 

“Ah, but he is not here,” said Lady 
Betty; ‘‘and I should doubt,” she added, 
glancing approvingly at the lad’s graceful 
figure and Bldress. “whether his perform- 
ance would excel yours, even if he were. No, 
you must do my bidding, as in sooth all 


CHAPTER IT. 


your race have ever done, excepting only 
one—only one. Take this flower.” 

She drew a white rose from her breast as 
she spoke, and handed it to him. You 
must give this to the lady whom you 
choose as your partner in the dance. I 
shall leave the selection to you, and be sure 
you make a good one. Then carry my 
orders to David Minchin, the bandmaster, 
that he choose a minuet of some worthy 
composer, and not again presume to foist 
upou us the music of the German minion 
of the Elector of Hanover, George Handel, 
about whom they tell me all London is 
raving.” 

As she spoke she handed him the rose, 
glancing at the same time, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, at her immediate neighbours 
on the right, Aurelia Grantley and Honoria 
Darnell, who appeared to be so deeply en- 
gaged in conversation that not a word 
of Lady Betty’s speech had reached them. 
Any one, however, who remarked Miss 
Honoria’s heightened colour, or the side- 
Jong glance thrown by Miss Aurelia, might 
have been somewhat doubtful of this fact. 
Hugh did not teke the hint, if any was 
intended. Gravely receiving the rose, with 
no other remark than that the colour was 
the right one, he moved slowly down the 
room, looking now to the right, now to 
the left, as doubtful apparently as Paris 
himself on Mount Ida upon whom to be- 
stow the badge of preference. 

Lady Betty watched him with some 


amucement. She was an old lady—long ; 


past seventy—but she still wore the sacque 
and high-heeled shoes which had been the 
fashionable dress of her-youth, with some- 
thing of the grace which had once ren- 
dered her one of the brightest ornaments 
of King James's court. Her history had 
been a sad one, and might be read in the 
deep lines which ruled her forehead, caused 
less by years than by the long heart-sick- 
ness of hope deferred. 

She had been early sent by her father, 
the grandfather of the present Lord Rydes- 
dale, to St. James’s; where she had been 
maid of honour to Queen Beatrice, and 


had conceived the most devoted regard for | 


her royal mistress. When the latter fled 
from England, and all hope of her return 
appeared to be at an end, Lady Betty 
Mostyn had earnestly petitioned to be 
allowed to resume her office at the Court 
of St. Germains; but her father, though 


he professed to retain his loyalty to the. 
; House of Stuart, aud even to some extent. 
dabbled in the plots which were continu- 
ally in progress during the reign of Wil- 
liam, would not consent to a step which 
| would have openly identified him with the- 
Jacobite party. The young maid of honour 
, was obliged to content herself with such 
‘ assurances of devoted affection as could be 
' secretly transmitted through the messer- 
| gers, who were continually ing be- 
tween France and England, and to live on 
the replies she received. 
But time and disappointment made no 
difference in the strength of her attach- 
ment. She broke off her engagement with 
Hugh de Clifford’s grandfather, the only 
| man for whom she ever conceived a per- 
sonal affection, because he would not take 
| part in the Lancashire plot, immediately 
| after Queen Mary’s death; and she nar- 
‘rowly escaped arrest and trial for high 
| treason, after the ill-advised and abortive 
enterprise of 1715. But it chanced by 
| good fortune that her nephew, the present 
‘Lord Rydesdale, a lad of fourteen at the 
time, had succeeded only the year before 
to the family honours, and had been made 
‘a ward in Chancery. Lady Betty, there- 
fore, was prevented from aiding the con- 
| spiracy in any more direct manner than by 
, writing certain letters to her nephew's 
| tenants, which were good-naturedly put 
into the fire by the officer into whose hands 
! they fell. 
| The danger she had so narrowly escaped 
did not abate her passionate attachment to 
the royal exiles. After the death of her 
master and mistress she continued to carry 
on a correspondence with the agents of 
| their son, whom she now regarded as the 
| lawful sovereign of England; and her 
| fidelity and discretion alike having been 
| fully proved, she came in time to be trusted 
with important secrets, known only to few. 
The confidence reposed in her was increased 
by the fact that King George’s Govern- 
ment regarded her as a crack-brained 
| enthusiast, with faculties somewhat weak- 
i ened by age, and living in the world of her 
own fancy; in consequence of which they 
j paid little heed to the correspondence 
| which might pass through her hands, or 
the interviews she might have with foreign 
' visitors. 
|. But her 
‘ better. 


Jacobite neighbours knew 
If any report had gained currency 
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as to the movements of the Chevalier de 
St. George, or the intentions of the French 
Government, Lady Betty was the only 
person who could give them trustworthy 
information respecting it. By some means 
or other—in a sentence written in invisible 
ink on the reverse side of a bill of lading, 
or conveyed in a letter which seemed to 
contain nothing but the most ordinary 
gossip of the French capital, or it might 
be ina physician’s prescription for the cure 
of the gout or jaundice—she was sure to 
have authentic intelligence on the subject. 

At the present time more than common 
interest had been excited by the rumours, 
every day more confidently circulated, to 
the effect that the eldest son of the cheva- 
lier—the young Pretender, as the Hano- 
verian party styled him—was on the point 
of attempting a freeh invasion of England, 
supported by the King of France with 
soldiers and money. @ same thing had 
been said again and again, until the public 
had not only ceased to believe it, but to 
bestow any serious attention on it. Lord 
Rydesdale and Sir Everard Holmes, how- 
ever, had learned enough from other 
sources to be aware that this time the | 
reports had some foundation to rest upon. 
Their object in attending so early at the 
ball was to extract some information from / 
lady Betty, without exciting the attention 
which a formal visit might have occa- 
sioned. 

The old lady was probably aware of their | 
design, and a little disposed to amuse her- 
self with their manceuvres. She was seated ! 
between Mias Aurclia Grantley and the Rev. 
Gregory Oakes, and would not suffer either 
of her supporters to move away, 80 a8 to 
allow either the peer or baronet a chance 
of gaining her private ear. She continued 
to watch Hugh de Clifford in his progress 
round the room, every now and then mak- 
ing some remark to the schoolmaster, who 
replied with ponderous courtesy; or to the | 
young lady, whose response was generally 
limited to a simper or a blush, 

“Your pupil grows apace, Goctor. I 
hope the improvement of his mind keeps 
time with that of his body.” 

“My pupil lacks not outward favour, my 
lady,” replied Dr. Oakes. ‘He is ingenut 
vultus puer, if not ingenui pudoris, though 
even that I gainsay not. And he is fortu- 
nate in ssing your favour. Felix qui 
tulen fautorem habeat—I should say fuu- 
tricem, it I observed strict propriety.” 

“As I have no doubt you do, reverend 
fir,” returned Lady Betty, with a gracious 
bow, “and your pupil too. Is it not so?” 

“Ahem, dady Betty! I know not that 
Thave more to lay to his charge than to | 
that of his schoolfellows. Sooth to say, 
they are all at present somewhat under a 
cloud—‘ omnes una eademque premit noz.’” 

“Hah! they have been getting into 
mischief. Well, doctor, their fathers did 
the same before them, and their children 
will do the same after them.” 

“A just remark, madam—Aumanun est 
errare, puerile preesertim.” 

“Aud what may: have been their 
offence?” pursued the old lady, whose 
Curiosity was roused. 

“It were better not to relate it,” said 
Dr. Oakes,‘ < Quod factu feedum est, idem 
ct et dicu turpe,’ says the poet. But if 
Your ladyship will know, Mr. de Clifford 
aud the others, while they should have 

n engaged on their Latin exercises, wore 
busily employed in hunting a badger— 

Which, as I learn from one of the party, 

who has repented of the deed, your 


‘Doing exercises of a different kind,” 
suggested Lady Betty. 

““Even so,” assented the doctor, “ and 
of a kind highly objectionable, the badger 
beipg an animal especially filthy in its 
habits—‘ bestia melia,’ as Varro and Sam- 
nonius both call it. But penas dabunt, 
they shall make atonement!” 

“What penance have they to psy for 
their offence ?” asked Lady Betty. 

‘«T have conferred with their tutors, who 
will confine them through the hours of 
recreation to-morrow,” replied the doctor, 
“when they will compose a copy of Latin 
verses on the chase of the badger.” 

“Doubtless they will do justice to the 
subject,” said the old lady. ‘‘ But it is to 
be hoped that Hugh will be more success- 
fulin the pursuit of Diana, who I suppose 
is the patroness of all hunting, that of the 
badger included— ” 

“Madam,” interposed the head master, 
hastily, ‘‘the goddess of the silver bow 
would scarcely so defile herself. One of 
the meanest in her train, an d per- 
hanece 2 

“Well, it’s to be hoped, then, he will be 
more successful in pursuit of the Oread 


; than he is in that of the muse Terpsichore, 


since it would seem that he cannot find a 
partner to suit him. See, he is returning 
hither, with the rose unbestowed in his 
hand.” 

An unexpected misadventure had indeed 
befallen our hero. He had set forth, re- 
solved to make choice of the belle of the 
room, without regard to any other con- 
sideration than her beauty. He moved 
slowly along in front of the crowded 
benches, like Ivanhoe in the lists at Ashby, 
encountering much the same reception from 
the ladies as that so humorously described 
by Sir Walter Scott. At length, when he 
had almost completed the circuit of the 
room, his eye lighted on a face which he 
felt. sure he bad never seen before, but 
which nevertheless had something of a 
familiar look. 

It was that of .a young girl not more 
than seventeen, with a slight and graceful 
figure. Her deep hazel eyes lit up features 
of classical regularity, and her hair, of the 
darkest shade of brown, had been allowed 
to fall in natural ringlets on her shoulders, 
The style of her dress showed that she did 
not belong to what would be called in the 

resent day the ‘‘upper ten thousand.” 
But it was nevertheless of good material, 
and set off to advantage her face and 
figure. Hugh felt that his quest was ended. 
Here was the genuine queen of the ball. 
Approaching with the modish grace of the 
day, in which, young as he was, he was no 
mean proficient, he presented the flower, 
saying that he had Lady Betty Mostyn’s 
commands to invite some lady to perform 
the minuet with him, and he humbly 
trusted she would honour him with her 
hand for the purpose. Colouring slightly, 
she bent her head in acquiescence, and 
taking the rose he held out to her, secured 
it in her bosom. 

Hugh made a profound bow in acknow- 
ledgment, and then informing her that he 
had to obey Lady Betty’s further com- 
mands by giving her directions to the 
bandmaster, after which he would return 
and claim her hand, hastened off to the 
music gallery. He had not gone more 
than a few yards when he was stopped by 
Maynard ond Farrell. 

“TI say, Hugh,” exclaimed the first- 
named, in a tone which was intended for 
his schoolfellow’s ear only, but which his 


nephew's servant had procured for them.” 


impetuosity rendered audible to all near at 


hand—‘‘I say, do you know who the girl 
is to whom you have given Lady Betty 
Mostyn’s white rose ?” ; 

“‘No,” answered Hugh, somewhat sur- 
prised, ‘“‘I don’t. I don’t see what reed 
there is to inquire. My business was to 
choose the prettiest girl in the room, and I 
think I have done so.” 

“Very likely; and if you don’t care, and 
Lady Betty doesn’t care, I am sure J don’t. 
But the girl is neither more nor less than 
Jack Warton’s sister. I leave you to judge 
whether the old lady would like to see the 
Stuart rose on her breast.” 

“You don’t mean it, to be sure!” ex- 
claimed De Clifford, in a guarded tone. “I 
never heard Warton had a sister, and neither 
Mr. Warton nor his wife are here to-night. 
You must have made a mistake.” 

“No, he hasn't,” said Farrell. ‘The 
youne lady is Miss Lucy Warton, and you 

ave never before seen her, because she 
has been at school in Londen for several 
yewrs, and only returned to Peneshurst 

esterday. Mr. and Mrs. Warton are not 

ere, no doubt, but she has been brought 
by some relation of hers. It is certainly 
unfortunate that her father is so bitter an 
Hanoverian—” 

“And Lady Betty’s especial aversion 
into the bargain,” struck in Maynard. ‘I 
wonder she took the rose—she couldn’t have 
understood what it meant.” 

‘No, and she won’t keep it if she finds 
out,” suggested Farrell. ‘If I were you I 
should go and explain the matter to her. 
If she knows you would rather not dance 
the minuet with her, I am sure she would 
excuse you—” 

‘Hush! not so loud,” said Hugh. 
“Very likely she would excuse me, but I 
am certainly not going to ask her. The 
fault, if there is one, is entirely mine, and 
the blame must rest with me. After all, I 
don’t think the white rose will show badly 
in her dress; nor, unless I am mistaken, 
will Lady Betty.” 

He hurried off and delivered his 
patroness’s command te the old band- 
master, who overwhelmed him with as- 
surances that her ladyship’s pleasure 
should be most punctually executed, and 
that he was distressed beyond measure if 
by any former indiscretion of his he had 
incurred her censure. De Clifford then re- 
turned as quickly as he could to the place 
where he had left Lucy, but, to his surprise, 
her seat was vacant; and in reply to his 
inquiry a sour-faced old lady, who had 
been sitting next her, handed him the rose 
together with a note addressed to him. 
Hugh opened it. It contained only a few 
words, written in a clear and graceful 
hand, to the effect that Miss Warton re- 
gretted she was unable to comply with Mr. 
de Clifford's wish, having gone homo 
sooner than she had intended. 

Hugh took the rose, and stood for a 
moment or two perplexed and embarrassed. 
The young lady had been too far off to 
have het anything of what had passed 
between himself and his schoolfellows, but 
his words might have been misreported to 
her. Perhaps she had not left the tiring- 
room yet, and an explanation might still 
be possible. While he pondered thus, a 
voice, which he recognised as that of Dick 
Farrell, whispered in his ear, 

“It was that fellow, John Warton. He 
had heard, no doubt, that you wanted to 
dance with his sister, and didn’t choose to 
have it. He went up to her as soon as you 
had left her and took her away. I sup- 
pose he guessed what the white rose 
meant.” 
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**More likely he overheard your re- 
marks,” rejoined Hugh ; ‘‘ you spoke loud 
enough. But, any way, there is no use in 
my troubling myself any further about it.” 
He returned accordingly to the top of the 
room, and informed Lady Betty that he 
had net been fortunate enough to obtain a 


partner. 

“Indeed, Hugh!” observed the old 
lady, dryly. ‘‘ You must have been either 
very bashful or very saucy, I should fear. 
However, if you cannot find a lady who 
will do you the honour of dancing the 
minuet with you, I must see what I can do. 
Here, my dear,” she continued, turning to 
her immediate neighbour, who had been 
carefully watching all Hugh's movements 
through the corner of her eye—‘“ here is a 
gentleman who has so low a sense of his 
own merits that he dare not ask a lady to 
grace him with her hand. You must take 
pity on him.’’ 

“Nay, madam,” said Miss Aurelia, de- 


murely. ‘I fear me Mr. de Clifford will 
scarce approve me as his partner, else—” 

“* Else he would have chosen you him- 
self, instead of leaving it to me to choose 
you for him, I suppore. My dear, men are 
all more or less Tied, and it is a ha, 
thing for our sex that they are. And Hi e 
made a blunder he has been punished for 
it, and is doubtless penitent. Is it not so, 
Hugh?” 

“Deeply penitent, madam,” returned 
Hugh, laying his hand on his heart, with 
a profound bow, ‘‘if that may avail for 
forgiveness.” 

Miss Grantley smiled. She suffered Lady 
Betty to fix the rose in her Spanish hat. 
Then rising, she placed her hand in that of 
Hugh, and suffered him to lead her into 
the centre of the room, which had been 
cleared by the master of the ceremonies for 
the dance. 

It must have been a pleasing sight, let 
writers say what they will, the minuet of 


“Hugh felt that his quest was ended.” 


those old times, with its stately advances 
and ite stately retreats, its sweeping curves, 
its profound bows, made with the fect at 
the precise angle of ninety degrees, and its 
solemn curtsies, as the lady sank back into 
the attitude which the irreverent children 
of these days have described as ‘‘ making a! 
cheese.” Slow to weariness it must cer- 
tainly have been. But the studied move- 
ments were eminently graceful, and when 
well danced by a high- red and handsome 
couple, it could not have been witnessed 
without admiration. 

Lady Betty looked on as the pair moved 
deftly forward and as deftly retired, turned 
and pirouetted, bowed aud curtsied with 
elaborate grace, and sighed as she thought 
of the days when Walter de Clifford and 
herself had trod s measure under the 
painted ceilings of Whitehall, as goodly a 
pair as that which she was now behold- 


ing. 
She was startled by a hand gently laid 


on her arm. ‘Lady Betty,” said a low 
voice in her ear, that of Dr. Kingsford, 
vicar of Peneshurst, ‘‘ his lordship and Sir 
Everard are bent upon a little play, if they 
can secure you. The table is laid in the 
blue room, which is at present quite empty, 
and his lordship has given @ hint that it is 
to be kept so. We shall be quite cosey and 
quiet—” 

“ And get an opportunity of some talk 
on subjects about which you wish to be in- 
formed,” added the old lady, quietly. 
“Well, doctor, I will come; only make sure 
we are not interrupted.” 

(To be continucd.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. MANvILLe Fey, 


CHAPTER IV.—THE NIGHT ALARM. 


Bs Woopiaw had not been keeping] the acute sense of one of these hunters, 


his renewed watch long before he | but you want the power of applying what 


heard a step behind him, and, turning | you see, and learning its meaning.” 


sharply, found him- 
self face to face with 
Dr. Lascelles. 

“Well, my boy,” 
he said, ‘fis all 
right ?”” 

“IT think so, sir. 
Did you hear any- 
thing ?”” 

“No, my boy; I 
woke up and just 
came to see how 
matters were going. 
Any alarm ?”” 

“Yes, sir, and no, 
sir,” replied Bart. 


“What do you 
mean?” exclaimed 
the doctor, sharply. 

“Only that Joses 


woke up, sir, and I 
found him watching 
that mass of rock 
which you can_ see 
out yonder. That 
one, sir—or—no !—I 
can't see it now.’” 

“Why?” said the 
doctor, in a quick, 
low, decisive tone: 
“isit darker now?” 

“Very little, sir; 
but perhaps Joses was 
nght: he said he 
thought there must 
bea fire out there to 
make it stand out so 
anny, and—” 

“Well? dc, m: 
boy! Be auiak Ui if 

“Perhaps he was 
night, sir, for I can- 
hot see the rock there 
at all.” 

“Where is Joses ? 
Why did he not go 
and see?” exclaimed 
the doctor, sharply. 

“He has been gone 
nearly an hour, sir, 
end I was expecting 
him back when you 
came,” 

“That's right! But 
which way? Joses 
must feel that there 
is danger, or he would 
not have left the camp like this,” 

Bart pomted in the direction taken by 
their follower, and the doctor took a few 
hasty strides forward, as if to follow, but 
he came back directly. 

“No. It would be folly,” he said; ‘I 
should not find him out in this wild. De- 
fend upon it, Bart, that was an Indian 
Sre and camp out beyond the ridge yonder, 
and he suspected it. These old plainsmen 
read every sign of earth and sky, and we 
tuust learn to do the same, boy, for it may 
mean the saving of our lives.” 

“Til try,” said Bart, earnestly. 
follow trail a little now.” 

“Yes, and your eyes are wonderfully 

»” replied the doctor. ‘* You have all 


“Tecan 


Bart was about to reply, but the doctor 
began walking up and down impatiently, 
| for being more used than his ward in the 
| ways of the plains, he could not help feel- 
ing sure that there was danger, nnd this 
idea grew upon him to such an extent that 


for an immediate start, should it be neces- 
sary; and while this was going on he went 
into the tent. 

“*Maude—my child—quick!” he said, 
quietly. 
up, and be ready for a long ride before 

eae 


Maude was well accustomed to obey 
promptly all her father’s orders, and so 


at last he roused the men from their sleep, | 
bidding them silently get the horses ready | 


“Don’t be alarmed, but wake | 


Author of “In the King's Name," “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


used to the emergencies and perils of fron- 
tier life that she said nothing, but rapidly 
prepared for their start, and in a few 
minutes she was 
ready, with all her 
little travelling pos- 
sessions in the sad- 
dle-bags and valise 
that were strapped to 
her horse. 

Just as the doctor 
had seen that all was 
nearly ready, and 
that scarcely any- 
thing more remained 
to be done than to 
etrike the little tent, 
Joses came running 


up. 
“Well! what 
news?” said the doc- 


tor, hurriedly. 

“Injun—hundreds 
—mile away,” said 
the plainsman, in 
quick, sharp tones. 
“Hah! good!” he 
added, as he saw the 
preparations that had. 

nm made. 

“Bart, see to 
Maude’s horse. Down 
with the tent, Joses; 
Harry, help_ him. 
You, Juan and Sam, 
see to the horses.” 

Every order was 
obeyed with the 
promptitude dis- 
played in men ac- 
customed to a life on 
the plains, and in a 
very few minutes the 
tent was down, rolled 
up, and on the side 
of the waggon, the 
steeds were ready, 
and all mounting 
save Juan, who took 
his place in front of 
the waggon to drive 
its two horses, Dr. 
Lascelles gave the 
word. Joses went to 
the front to act as 
pioneer, and pick a 
way unencumbered 
with stones, so that 
the waggon might go 
on in safety, and 
the camp was left behind. 

Everything depended now upon silence. 
A shrill neigh from a mare would have 
betrayed them; even the ‘louder rattle of 
the waggon wheels might have had that 
result, and brought upon them the 
marauding party, with a result that the 
doctor shuddered to contemplate. There 
were moments when, in the face of such a 
danger, he felt disposed to make his way 
back to civilisation, dreading now to take 
his child out with him into the wilderness. 
But there was something so tempting in 
the freedom of the life; he felt so sanguine 
of turning his knowledge of metallurgy to 
} some account; and what was more, it 
| seemed so cowardly to turn back now, 
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that he decided to go forward and 
risk all. 

““We always have our rifles,” he said 
softly to himself; ‘‘ and if we can use them 
well, we may force the Indians to respect 
us if they will not treat us as friends.” 

And all this while the waggon jolted on 
over the rough ground or rolled smoothly 
over the flat plain, crushing down the 
thick buffalo grass or smashing some suc- 
culent, thorny cactus with a jar 
whishing sound that seemed to penetrate 
far through the silence of the night. They 
were journeying nearly due north, and so 
far they had got on quite a couple of miles 
without a horse uttering its shrill neigh, 
and it was possible that by now, silent as 
was the night, their cry might not reach 
the keen ears of their enemies, but all the 
same, the party proceeded as cautiously as 
possible, and, beyond an order now and 
then given in a low voice, there was not a 
word uttered. 

It was hard work, too; for, proceeding 
as they were in ccinparative darkness, 
every now and then a horse would place its 
hoof in the burrow of some animal, and 
nearly fall headlong. Then, too, in spite 
of all care and pioneering, a wheel of the 
waggon would sink into some hollow or be 
brought heavily against the side of a rock. 

Sometimes they had to alter their direc- 
tion to avoid heavily-rising ground, and 
these obstacles became so many, that to- 
wards morning they came fo a halt, 
regularly puzzled, and not knowing 
whether they were journeying away from 
or towards their enemies. 

‘‘T have completely lost count, Bart,” 
said the doctor. 

‘‘And if you had not,” replied Bart, 
“‘we could not have gone on with the 
waggon, for we are right amongst the 
rocks, quite a mountain side.” 

“Let's wait for daylight then,” said the 
doctor, peevishly. ‘‘I begin to think we 
have done very wrong in bringing a 
waggon. Better have trusted to horses.” 

He sighed, though, directly afterwards, 
and was ready to alter his words, but he 
refrained, though he knew that it would 
have been impossible to have brought 
Maude if they had trusted to horses alone. 

A couple of dreary hours ensued, during 
which they could do nothing but wait for 
daybreak, which, when it came at last, 
seemed cold and blank and dreary, giving 
a strange aspect to that part of the country 
where they were, though their vision was 
narrowed by the hills on all sides save one, 
that by which they had entered as it were 
into what was quite a horseshoe. 

Joses and Bart started as soon as it was 
sufficiently light, rifle in hand, to try and 
make out their whereabouts, for they were 
now beyond the region familiar to both in 
their long rides from ranch to ranch in 
quest of cattle. 

They paused, though, for a minute or 
two to gain a sort of idea as to the best 
course to pursue, and then satisfied that 
thero was no imutiediate danger, unless the 
Indians should have happened to strike 
upon their trail, they began to climb the 
steep rocky hill before them. 

“Which way do you think the Indians 
wero going, Joses?” said Bart, as they 
toiled on, with the east beginning to blush 
of a vivid red. 

‘“ Way they could find people to rob and 
plunder and carry off,” said Joses, gruffly, 
for he was weary and wanted his break- 
fast. 

“Do you think they will strike our 
trail ?” 


“Tf they come across it, my lad—if they 
come across it.” 

‘« And if they do?” 

“Tf they do, they'll follow it right to 
the end, and then that'll be the end of us.” 

“If we don’t beat them off,” said Bart, 
merrily. 

“Beat them off! Hari at him!” said 
Joses. ‘Why, what a boy it is. He 
talks of beating off a whole tribe of Indians 
as if they were so many Jack rabbits.” 

“Well, we are Englishmen,” said Bart, 
proudly. 

“Yes, we are Englishmen,” said Joses, 
winking to himself and laying just a little 
emphasis upon the men; ‘‘ but we can’t 
do impossibilities if we be English.” 

“‘Joses, you’re a regular old croaker, 
and always make the worst of things in- 
stead of the best.”” 

“80 would you if you were hungry asl 
am, my lad. I felt just now as if I could 
set to and eat one o’ them alligators that 
paddles about in the lagoons, whacking the 
fishes in the shallows with their tails till 
they’re silly, and then shovelling of them up 
with théir great jaws.” 

“Well, for my part, Joses, I’d rather do 
as the alligators do to the fish.” 

“What, whack ’em with their tails? 
Why, you ain’t got no tail, Master Bart.” 

“No, no! Eaut the fish.” 

*Oh, ah! yes. I could eat a mess 0’ 
fish myself, nicely grilled on some bits o’ 
wood, and—yah! mind! look out!” 

Joses uttered these words with quite a 
yell as, dropping his rifle, he stooped, 
picked up a lump of rock from among the 
many that lay about on the loose stony 
hill slope they were climbing, and hurled 
it with such unerring aim, and with so 
i much force, that the hideous grey reptile 
they had disturbed, secking to warm itself 
in the first sunbeams, and which had raised 
its ugly head threateningly, and begun to 
creep away with a low, strange rattling 
noise, was struck about the middle of its 
back, and now lay writhing miserably 
amidst the’ stones. 

“I don’t like killing things without 
they’re good to eat,” said Joses, picking 
up another stone, and seeking for an op- 
portunity to crush the serpent’s head— 
“Ah, don’t go too near, boy; he could 
sting as bad as ever if he got a chance.” 

“‘T don’t think he'd bite now,” said 
Bart. 

“Ah, wouldn't he! Don’t you try him, 
my boy. They’re the viciousest things as 
ever was made. And, as I was saying, I 
don't—there, that’s about done for him,” 
he muttered, as he dropped the piece of 
rock he held right upon the rattlesnake’s 


head, crushing it, and then taking hold of 
the tail, and drawing the reptile out to its 
full length—‘‘ as I was a-saying, Master 
Bart, I don’t like killing things as aren’t 
good to eat; but if you'll put all the 
rattlesnakes’ heads together ready for me, 
Tl drop stones on ’em till they’re quite 
dead.” 

‘* What a fine one, Joses!” said Bart, 
gazing curiously at the venomous beast. 

“Six foot six and a half,” said Joses, 
scanning the serpent. ‘‘ That’s his length 
to an ’alf inch.” 

“Is it? Well, come along; we are 
wasting time; but do you think rattle- 
snakes are as dangerous as people say?” 

“Dangerous! I should think they are,” 
replied Joses, as he shouldered his rifle; 
and they tramped rapidly on to make up 
for the minutes lost in killing the reptile. 
‘* You'd say so, too, if you was ever bit by 
one. I was once.” 


“You were?” 

“I just was, my lad, through a hole in 
my leggings; and I never could under- 
stand how it was that that long, thin, 
twining, scaly beggar should have enough 
brains in her little flat head to know that 
it was the surest place to touch me right 
through that hole.” 

“It was strange,” said Bart. ‘How 
was it?” 

‘Well, that’s what I could never quite 
tell, Master Bart, for that bite, and what 
came after, seemed to make me quite silly 
like, and as if it took all the memory out 
of me. All I can recollect about it is that 
I was with—let me see! who was it? Ah! 
I remember now—our Sam; and we'd sat 
down one hot day on the side of a bit of a 
hill, just to rest. Then we got up to go, 
and, though we ought to have been aware 
of it, we warn’t, there was plenty of snakes 
about. I was just saying to Sam, as we 
saw one gliding away, that I didn’t believe 
as they could sting as people said they 
could, when I suppose I kicked again’ one 
as was lying asleep, and before 1 knew it 
a’most there was a sharp grab, and a pinch 
at my leg, with a kind of pricking feeling; 
and as I gave a sort of a jump, I seea long 
bit of snake just going into a hole under 
some stones, and he gave a rattle as he 
went, 

‘««Did he bite you?’ says Sam. 

‘©¢QOh, just_a bit of a pinch,’ I says. 
‘Not much. It won’t hurt me.’ 

«You're such a tough un,’ says Sam, 
by way of pleasing me, and being a bit 
pleased, I very stupidly said, ‘Yes, I am, 
old fellow, regular tough un,’ and we 
tramped on, for I’d made up my mind that 
I wouldn’t take no more notice of it than 
I would of the sting of a fly.” 

“Keep a good look-out all round, 
Joses,” said Bart, interrupting him. 

“That’s what I am doing, Master Bart,. 
with both eyes at once. I won't let no- 
thing slip.” 

In fact, as they walked on, Joses’s eyes 
were eagerly watching on either side, 
notbing escaping his keen sight ; for fron- 
tier life had made him, like the savages, 
always expecting danger at every turn. 

“Well, as I was a-saying,” he continued, 
‘the bite bothered me, but I wasn’t going 
to let Sam sce that I minded the least bit 
in the world, but all at once it seemed to 
me as if I was full of little strings that ran 
from all over my body down into one leg, 
and that something had hold of one end of 
em, and kept giving ’em little pulls and 
jerks. Then I looked at Sam to see if he'd 
touched me, and his head seemed to have 
swelled "bout twice as big as it ought to 
be, and his eyes looked wild and strange. 

‘«« What’s the matter, mate?’ I says to 
him, and there was such a ding in my ears 
that when I spoke to him, Master Bart, my 
voice seemed to come from somewhere else 
very far off, and to sound just like a 
whisper. 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ he 
says, and, taking hold of me, he gave me 
ashako. ‘Here, come on,’ he says, ‘ you 
must run.’ 

**And then he tried to make me run, 
and I s’pose I did part ef the time, but 
everything kept getting thick and cloudy, 
and I didn’t know a bit where I was going 
nor what was the matter till, all at once 
like, I was lying down somewhere, and. 
the master was pouring something down 
my throat. Then I felt him seeming to 
scratch my leg as if he was trying to make 
it bleed, and then I didn't know any more- 
about it till I found I was being walked 
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up and down, .and every now and then 
some one gave mea drink. Then I went 
to sleep and dropped down, and they 
picked me up and mado me walk again, 
and then I was avleep once more, and 
that’s all. Ah, they bite fine and sharp, 
Master Bart, and I don’t want any more 
of it, and so I tell you.” 

By this time they had pretty well 
reached the summit of the rocky hill they 
had been climbing, and, obeying a sign 
from his companion, Bart followed his 
example, dropping down and crawling 
forward. 

“I ’spect we shall find we look right 
over the flat from here,” whispered Joses, 
sinking his voice for no apparent reason, 
save the caution engendered by years of 
risky life with neighbours at hand slways 
ready to shed blood. 

“And we should be easily seen from a 
distance, I suppose ?” responded Bart. 

“That's so, Master Bart. The Injun 
can see four times as far as we can, they 
say, though I don’t quite believe it.” 

“It must be a olever Indian who could 
see farther than you can, Joses,” said Bart, 
quietly. 

“Ob, I don’t know,” said the other, 
with a quiet chuckle; “I can see pretty 
far when it’s clear. Look out.” 

Bart started aside, for he had disturbed 
another rattlesnake, which glided slowly 
away as if resenting the intrusion, and 
hesitating as to whether it should attack. 

“You mustn’t creep about here with 
your eyes shut,”’ said Joses, quietly. “It 
im't safe, my lad—not safe at all. Now 
you rest there behind that stone. We're 
close up to the top. Let me go the rest of 
the way, and see how things are down 
below.” E 

Bart obeyed on the instant, and lay 
resting his chin upon his arms, watching 
Joses as he crept up the rest of the slope to 
where a few rough stones lay about on the 
sammit of the hill, amongst which he 
glided and then disappeared. 

Bart then turned his gaze backward, to 
look down into the Horseshoe Valley he 
had quitted, thinking of bis breakfast, and 
how glad he should be to return with the 
news that all was well, so that a firo might 
be lighted and a pleasant, refreshing meal 
prepared. But the curve of the hill shut 
the waggon and those with it from view, 
® that he glanced round him to see what 
there was worthy of notice. 

This was soon done. Masses of stone, 
with a few grey-looking plants growin; 
amidst the arid cracks, a little scattere 
dry grass in patches, and a few bushy- 
locking shrubs of a dull sagey green; that 
wasall. There were plenty of stones near, 
one of which looked like a safe shelter for 
serpent or lizard ; and some horny-looking 
beetles were busily crawling about. Above 
all the blue sky, with the sun now well 
over the horizon, but not visible from 
where Bart lay, and having exhausted all 
the things worthy of notice, he was begin- 
ning to wonder how long Joses would be, 
when there was a sharp sound close at 
hand, as if a stone had fallen among soma 
more. Then there was another, and this 
was followed by a low chirping noise like 
that of a grasshopper. 

_ Bart responded to this with a very bad 
initation of the sound, and, crawling from 
his shelter, he followed the course taken by 
is companion as exactly as he could, 
trying to track him by the dislodged stones 
and marks made on the few patches of 
grass where he had passed thsough. But, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, Bart was 


obliged to own that his powers of following 
a trail were very small. Not that they 
were wanted here, for at the end of five 
minutes he could make out the long bony 
body of Joses lying beside one of the 
smaller masses of stone that jagged the 
summit of the hill. 

Joses was looking in his direction, and, 
just raising one hand slightly, signed to 
him to come neur. 

There seemed to be no reason why Bart 
should not jump up and run to his side, 
but he was learning caution in a very 
arduous school, and, carefully trailing his 
rifle, he crept the rest of the way to where 
the t stones lay; and as soon as he 
was beside his companion, he found, as he 
expected, that from this point the eye 
could range for miles and miles over wide- 
spreading plains; and so clear and bright 
was the morning air that objects of quite a 
small nature were visible miles away. 

“Well!” said Joses, gruffly, for he had 
volunteered no information, ‘‘sce any- 
thing? » 

“No,” said Bart, gazing watchfully 
round; ‘‘no, I can see nothing. Can 
you?” 

“T can see you; that’s enough for me,” 
was the reply. ‘I’m not going to tell 
when you ought to be able to see for your- 
self.” 

“But I can see nothing,” said Bart, 
gazing eagerly in every direction. ‘Tell 
me what you have made out.” 

“‘Why should I tell you, when there’s a 
chance of giving you a lesson in craft, my 
lad—in craft ?” 

‘But really there seems to be nothing, 
Joses.” : 

‘And he calls his—eyes,” growled the 
frontier man. ‘‘ Why, I could polish up a 
couple o’ pebbles out of the nearcst river 
and make ’em see as, well as you do, 
Master Bart.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the latter. ‘I'm 
straining hard over the plain. Which way 
am I to look?” 

“Ah! I'm not going t: tell you.” 

‘But we are losing time!” cried Bart. 
«Ts there any danger?” 

“ Yes, lots.” 

“« Where P'” 

“Everywhere.” 

‘‘But can you see immediate danger?” 
cried Bart, impatiently. 

““Yes; sce it as plain as plain.” 

“But where ? No; don’t tell me! I seo 
it!” cried Bart, excitedly. 

“‘Not you, young master! Where?” 

“Right away off from your right 
shoulder, like a little train of ants crawl- 
ing over a brown path. I can see; thero 
are men and horses. Is it a waggon train ? 
No; Iamsure now. Miles away. They 
are Indians.” 

«Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Joses. ‘‘That’s 
better. That’s a good lesson before break- 
fast, and without aspy-glass. I shall make 
a man of you yet, Master Bart.” 

‘Which way are they going?” 

“Nay, I shan’t tell you, my lad; that’s 
for you to find out.” 

“Well, I will directly,” said Bart, 
shading his eyes. ‘‘ Where are we now? 
Oh, I see. Now I know—no, I don’t; they 
move 80 slowly. Yes, I can see: they are 
going towards the north, Joses.” 


“ Nor’-west, my lad,” said the frontier | 


man; ‘‘ but that was a pretty good hit you 
made. Now what was the ‘good of my 
telling you all that, and letting you bea 
baby when I want to sce you a man?” 
“We've lost ever so much time, Joses.” 
“Nay, we have not, my lad; we've 


gained time, and your eyes have had such 
@ eddication this morning as can’t be beat.’” 

“Well, let’s get back now. I suppose- 
we may get up and walk.” 

““Walk! What, do you want to havo. 
the Injans back on us?” 

“They could not see us here.” 

“Not see us! Do you suppose they’re 
not sharper than that? Nay, my lad, 
when the Injuns come down upon us let’s. 
have it by accident; don’t lot's bring’ em 
down upon us because we have been 
foolish.” 

Bart could not help thinking that there 
‘was an excess of care upon his companion’s. 
side, and said so. 

‘* When you know the Injuns as well as. 
I do, my lad, you won’t thiuk it possible 
to be too particular. But look here—you 
can see the Injuns out there, can’t you?” 

** Yes, but they look like ants or flies.” 

“T don’t care what they look like. I 
only say you can see them, can’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you know Injuns’ eyes and ears 
are sharper than ours ¢” 

‘Not than yours.” 

‘“Well, I_know that they are sharper 
than yours, Master Bart,” said Joses, with 
a chuckle. ‘And now look here: if you 
can see them out there against the dry 
brown plain miles away, don’t you think 
they could see us stuck up against the sky 
here in the bright morning sunshine, all 
this height above the ground ? ” 

“Well, perhaps they could if they were 
looking,” said Bart, rather sulkily. 

“And they are looking this way. They 
always are looking this way and every 
way, so don’t you think they are not. Now 
let’s go down.” 

He set the example of how they should 
go down by crawling back for some dis- 
tance till he was below the ridge and be- 
yond sight from the plain, Bart carefully 
following his seams till he rose, when 
they started down the hill at as quick 2 
trot as the rugged nature of the ground 
would permit, and soon after reached the 
waggon, which the doctor had drawn into 
a position which hid it from the view of 
any one coming up from the entrance of 
the valley, and also placed it where, in 
time of peril, they might hold their own 
by means of their rifles, and keep an enemy 
at. bay even if they did not beat him off. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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uf he colours used in pottery-paintin are made 
of metallic oxides combined with flux, and 
require to be burnt ina kiln to bring out the 


depth of colour and to affix them to the pottery. 
The flux isa kind of powdered glass, and the 
heat melts it on to the glaze of the pottery, 
while the oxides colour the flux the required 
tint. All pottery-painting requires firing to 
make it permanent, for the colours, if left as 
they are painted without being ‘Sted, would in 
time wash off and perish; whereas the firing 
makes them quite permanent and capable of re- 
sisting the action of time better than any other 
kind of painting. 
This quality of permanence ought to be highly 
valued, and we ought to strive to do our very 
* best on pottery because there is no knowing how 
long it may last, providing it meets with no 
accidents. It may so happen, indeed, that a 
tile we paint may be dug up by that mythical 
New Zealander when London shall be in ruins. 
Recollect it is no use using other than pottery 
eolours if we wish to fire our work, as no other 
colours will stand the heat. This may seem un- 
necessary advice, but we have known cases 
where people have painted very elaborate works 


with ordinary oil and water colours and had | 


them fired. I need hardly say that they were 
very disappointed when they came out, for many 
of the colours used in ordinary painting com- 
pletely fire away, and of course none of them 
come out successfully. 

There are several makers of pottery colours 
whose goods are sold by various firms in London, 
and we canvot do better than give their names. 
Howell, James, and Co., Regent Strect, Pall 
Mall, sell all requisite materials for pottery- 
painting, including the ware to paint on. Their 
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POTTERY-PAINTING. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
MATERIALS, 


colours are made by Messrs. Hancock and Sons, 
Worcester. Messrs. Lechertier, Barbe, and Co., 
60, Regent Street, sell French enamels in small 


tubes ready ground like oil colours, and also in 
powder ; and, as you can squeeze out just the 
quantity you want without the trouble of mix- 
ing and grinding, we think these would suit 
most of our readers very well. Hancock's colours 
are sold in bottles, and merely require mulling 
up with a palette-knife and a little turpentine 
and fat oil. 
Do not buy too many colours, as this will only 
confuse you. Have two or three nice greens, 
olive-chrome and yellow, vandyke brown, red, 
yellow, orange, one or two blues, pink, black, 
ete. You can see a test palette of all the colours 
when you buy your materials, and you had 
better select about seven or cight good gencral 
colours, a8 many of the tints you require in 
painting are better obtained by mixing two or 
three colours together than by having separate 
colours for every tint you may want. The | 
French colours in tubes have both French and | 
English names, and we have found the follow- | 
ing a useful selection: Mixing yellow, orange- 
yellow, grass-green, brown-green, chrome-green, 
ight brown, dark brown, black, red, crimson- 
lake, deep blue-green, and pearl-grey. The 
price of these tubes is about sixpence or eight- 
pence ; the colours in bottles, containing a 
larger quantity, from one shilling to one shilling 
and sixpence. A few camel-hair brushes in quill, 
one or two sables, and about two sable-riggers 
(Nos. 1 and 2), a stippler, badger, hand-rest, 
turpentine, and fat oil are about al] the mate- 
rials required for startin, pottery-painting: 
id 


i and-fast rule. 


Ten or twelve shillings wisely expended shou. 
start one as an amateur pottery-painter. 


There are several other artist's coloarmen who 
sell materials in London, amd in all fairly large 
country towns there is generally one shop where 
materials are to be bought, so popular has pot- 
tery-painting become in this country. 

Ordinary turpentine, such as you get at any 
oil-shop, is quite good enough. The fat oil of 
turpentine you can buy where you get yeur 
colours, price one shilling per bottle. It is 
nothing more than turpentine evaporated until 
the spirit passes off and leaves the oil as a resi- 
due. You can make it for yourself by putting 
some turpentine in an uncovered pot and keep- 
ing, it in the warm until it thickens. 

‘his fat oil has two functions. If you have 
powder colours, and not those ground in tubes, 
you must mix a small portion of fat off as well 
as plain tarpentie with them, otherwise the 
colour would not bind on the pottery, there 
being nothing of an adhesive nature in plain 
turpentine. The fat oil also enables you to 
work the colour smoothly, and it also enables 
a second tint to be put over the first, as the 
fat oil dries quite hard. This drying can be 
hastened by putting the painted work in the 
oven or near the fire. 

You must be careful not to use too much fat 
oil. It is difficult to give the proportion, as 
practice will show you this better that any hard- 
If the colour when dry shines 
very much like varnish you may know there is 
too much fat oil. If this be the case, in firing 
the colour will crack and blister, owing to the 
heat causing the fat oil to boil. The best advice 
one can give is to use only so much fat oil as is 
absolutely necessary to work your colour casily. 
The hand-rest is nothing more than a flat piece 
of wood about half an inch wide and two fect 
long, with ends so as to raise it up some one and 
a half inches high. This prevents the hand being 
put on to the ware, and as it enables you to get 


| at every part of the work, is indispensable. 


METHOD. 
Roughly speaking, overglaze or enamel painting 


| is similar to water-colour painting, inasmuch as 
\ the enamels are more or less transparent, are 


painted on a white or light surface (for you can 
get cream and buff pottery) in thin washes, the 
colour of the ground acting for your lights, as 
you cannot paint these lights on in white very 
satisfactorily ; and therefore whenever you want 
white you must leave the ware unpainted. 

We will assume that our readers are provided 
with all requisite materials and have decided to 
carry out the design of the yellow flag (Fig. 1) ona 
six-inch tile. If you think yourself sufficiently 
expert at drawing to dispense with anything to 
guide you in your work, you might sketch the 
design on the tile with a soft pencil, having first 
brushed over a little pure turpentine and dried 
it before the fire. Thia is sufficient to take off 
the gloss of the tile, and enables you to mark 
upon it with a soft pencil. But we should re- 
commend the majority of our readers to draw 
the design full size on tracing-paper, and then 
either rub a little stove blacklead well on the 
back, or else havea piece of black or red transfer- 
paper between the design and the tile, and mark 
over the former with a hard point. A small 
quantity of blacklead rubbed well on the back 
of the design you wish to transfer we have found 
to be better than having the transfer-paper in 
between, especially when you have to transfer a 
design to a hollow dish or round surface. 

It is certainly better in all cases where you 
have not a design, to draw one out carefully on 
paper and transfer it to the ware, rather than 
attempt painting right away without this pre- 
liminary drawing. A good plan to enlarge & 
design accurately is to mark over the original 
with lines equidistant from right to left and 
from top to bottom. In the present case it was 
hardly needful to reproduce the tile design full 
size in the pages of the Boy’s Own, although it 
was drawn full size. 
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Mark off 5 


ces of say three-eighths of an | 


comes in the copy you cannot fail to get a fairly 


inch all round, join these by lines crossing each | correct enlarged representation of the illustra- 


other at right ungles, and the result will be that 
you have cove! the cut with three-eighth of 
an inch squares. The cut being three inches— 
that is, half full size—it follows that on your 
blank paper, if you mark off squares six-eighths 
or three-quarters of an inch, you will have en- 
larged it to double the size of the cut, and by 
filling in each square with the same portion that 


tion. 

This method of “squaring” is of course 
purely mechanical, but as you are not learning 
drawing so much as copying a design in colours, 
it is quite legitimate, as it saves both time and 
trouble and is accurate. If you want to transfer 
a design several times there is a plan known as 
* pouncing,” which is worth adopting. You 


HOCKEY, AND HOW TO PLAY 


is the controversy as to which is the bes! 
minor ball sports. Rounders say some, hockey 
say others, The former was dealt with in our 


third voluine, in October, 1880 ; the latter, its 
equal in importance, now claims its turn. 

Hockey, hookey, horkey, or hawkey—so 
called from the hook in the stick with which it 
is played—is an ever-popular game for all times 
and seasons throughout the length and breadth 
of Britain. It is of considerable antiquity, and, 
like all our old games, has during the present 
century been moulded into proper form and fur- 
nished with a code of authorised rules. 

The hockey, hurly, shinty, or bandy of the 


olden times was simply a general rough race | 


forward, with the ball kept well in front, on 
the same principle as that on which the old 
prentice football was driven about our city 
streets. 
devotees of the game, and there sproute 


Then there came a split amongst the | 
forth | hockey are very near akin. 


prick the design, which should be on tracing- 
paper, on the back, following the principal ling 
with the needle, and then on the right side rub 
over a piece of muslin or coarsa rag containing 
some crushed charcval. The powder passing 
through the pricked holes will leavean impression 
of the design on the work. In pricking the 
design have two or three thicknesses of stuff to 
prick upon, 
(To be continued.) 


IT. 


Hockey is not a complicated game. It seems 
simple enough when it only takes the form of 
ening a ball hither and thither on a patch of 
ground or sheet of ice ; but even then, to judge 
from some of the descriptions of the game by 
native and foreign authors, it may become con- 
fusing to onlookers not in the secret. For ir- 
stance, there is the Freachman, who thought 
the ball was alive, and calls it ‘‘ une pauvre 
taupe ;” and for utter hopelessness we have the 
Raya aaiy of the poet Cowper, which is superb 
of its kind. Says the amiable author of ‘‘ John 
Gilpin,” ‘* The boys at Olney play hockey—a 
game consisting in throwing mud at eacl 
other !”” 

In their rules and customs football and 
The ground should 


from the venerable trunk two very vigorous | be of fair size, and at least twice as long as it 
branches—one for the quiet and scientific, the | is broad. The boundaries should be well defined, 


other for the noisy and active ; one in which the | 


sides contended alternately, and drove the ball 
round a specified course; the other in which 
they strove simultaneously, and kept the ball 
moving backwards and forwards within certain 
limits ; one developing into golf, the other into 
genuine hockey 


as 
fl ie f id a 
i) ay 


so as to avoid all questions as to what is and 
what is not in or out of touch. The goals may 
be of arched willows or upright posts, with or 
without a top bar, but they should never be 
more than a wicket-length apart or seven feet 
frem the ground. The sticks are, of course, 
ordinary walking-sticks, more or less curved at. 


ag 
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the handle, and covered—or not—with wire or 
string. Their weight and curve depend on 
the style of the player; what suits one player 
will not suit another. But when it is remem- 
bered that the best game is the dribbling game, 
and that the golden rule in hockey is to keep 
the stick-heod near the ground, it will generally 
be found that light, rigid sticks, with a half or 
three-quarter curve, are the best. The ball may 
be of indiarubber, or cork, or wood, but it 
should be solid, not too heavy, and not easily 
chipped. But perhaps we are giving too much 
latitude, and had better restrict ourselves to the 
club game as now played. The best idea of that 
can be obtained from the Association 


RULES. 


1. The maximum length of the ground shall be 150 
‘yards, and the minimum length shail be 100 yards ; the 
maximum breadth of the ground shall be 80 yards, and 
the minimum breadth shall be 50 yards. The length 
and breadth shall be marked off with flags, and the 
goals shall be upright posts 6 yards apart, with a tape 
‘across then 7 feet from the ground. 

2. The sticks used shall be curved wooden ones. 
“The ball shall be an ordinary-sized cricket-ball. 


3. The game shall be commenced and renewed by a 
‘bully in the centre of the ground, Goals shall be 
changed at half timo only. 


4. When the ball is hit behind the goal-line by the 
attacking aide it shall be brought ont straight 15 yards 
and started again by a bully ; but, if hit behind by any 
ono of the side whose goal-line it ts, a player of the 
opposite side shall hit it out from within one yard of 
the nearest corner fing-post. No player shall be allowed 
within 20 yards of the ball until it is hit uxt. 


5. When the ball is in touch, a player of ti:> op 
‘site eide to that which hit it out shall roll it into slay 
at least 10 yards from the point on the boundary-hoe 
where it left the ground. It shall be rolled ont a. 
right angles with the boundary-line, and it shall not be 
in play until it has touched the ground ; and the player 
Tolling it in shall not play it until it has been played 
by another player, every player being then behind the 

all. 


6. When a player hits the ball, any one of the 
same side who at such moment of hittivg is nearer to 
the opponents’ goal-line is out of play, and may not 
touch the ball himself nor in any way whatever pre- 
vent any other player from doing so, until the ball has 
beer: played, unless there are at least three of his oppo- 
ments nearer their own goal-line; but no player is out 
-of play when the ball is hit from the goal-line. 


7. The ball may be stopped, but not carried or 
knocked on by any part of the body. No player shall 
Taise his stick above his shoulder. The ball shall be 
Diayed from right to lef and no Non oe back handed 
Play, c' ing, ti collaring, kicking, or shiun! 
Bball be allowed. . 

8. To obtain a goal a player must hit the ball between 
the posts and under the tape. 

9, No goal shall be allowed if the ball be hit from a 
<listanve of more than 15 yards from the nearest goal- 
posts, 

10. In all cases of a bully every player shall be 
behind the ball. 

11. On the infringement of any of the above rules 
ao ball shall be brought back, and a bully shall take 
place. 

12. The ordinary number of players shall be eleven 
aside. 


In the excellent code printed by the Grocers’ 
‘Company schools, the size of the ground is 
fixed at one hundred and twenty-five yards by 
‘twenty-four, and the goals are required to be 
eleven feot high, eighteen feet apart, and have a 
-crossbar at ten feet from the ground ; and these 
measurements are adhered to at many of our 
public schools. In the ice code the rule fixes 
the maximum distance between the goals at the 
eighth of a mile, and requires the seven-feet 
goals to be twenty-two feet apart, though if 
sufficient ice is not available—and to play the 
game in comfort an ice field of at least half a 

lozen acres is required—the goals are recom- 
mended to be one foot apart in width for every 
ten yards rnn in length. With regard to the 
sticks, the ice code allows them to be used up to 
six feet long and three inches wide; but those of 
pollard willow, pollard ash, or ground ash, about 
thirty-nine inches long and weighing a pound, 
with the sides flat at the curved end, are gene- 
rally adopted. The school code limits the 
length to thirty-four inches and the weight to 
four ounces and a half. 

For ice hockey the ball is from six to seven 
‘inches in circumference, and made of gutta-percha 
covered with indiarubber, or solid indiarubber ; 


for playground purposes, at any rate for the 
high-pitched goals, self-inflating collapsible 
white indiarubber balls about an inch aud three- 
quarters in diameter are perhaps the best. 

The Association Rules begin the game with a 
bully. ‘‘In commencing,” says the ice code, 
“the umpire or one of the captains shall throw 
the ball straight up halfway between the goals,” 
and it changes the not only at half-time, 
but whenever a goa! obtained. The school 
code begins the game with a hit-off from any 
point behind the base-line—the base-line being 
sixty feet from the line passing through the 
goal-posts and parallel to it. Between these 
two lines no opposition player is allowed to 
come unless the ball be there and in play, and 
the ball ceases to bo in play as soon as it passes 
the touch-boun or goal-line. 

If, under the school rules, the ball gocs into 
touch, the first player who reaches it with his 
hand must bring it to where it crossed the 
boundary-line, and either*throw it out from 
thence at right angles into the ground, or place 
it on the ground and hit it away with his stick 
in any direction he pleases—that is, provided he 
can get a hit at it, for the ball becomes in play 
again the instant he puts it on the ground. In 
the ice code the player who brings in the ball 
out of touch has a free hit from where it crossed 
the limit. To save waste of time the ball is 
uever hit or kicked while out of bounds. 

In the school code, when the ball has been 
struck behind the goal-line belonging to one 
side and a player of the opposing side is the 
first to touch the ball with his hands, he has the 
right to bring the ball to the point where it 
crossed the goal-line, and from thence hit ont 
the ball in any direction. All the other players 
of his side must, however, at the time be be- 
ond the base-linc—sixty feet in front of him — 
ad remain there until he hits the ball, or 
ravher until his hockey-stick touches the ball. 
In the ice code when a bye is hit the goal-keeper 
ha;a hit off. He has to make his stroke within 
siz: yards of the goal-posts, and no opponent 
m'ist come within twelve yards of the goal-line. 
This is the only restriction as to where the 
players shall stand, except that which forbids 
wy player from taking up his station within a 
dozen yards of a goal and impeding the move- 
ments of the keeper. 

With regard to the ball being stopped other- 
wise than 5 the stick, the school rules enjoin 
that the ball must be struck in one direction 
only—that is, from right to left ; the stick can be 
held vertically or on the right side, but if the 
ball is struck from the left hand to the right, or 
stopped intentionally with any part of the per- 
son, or intentionally or unintentionally with 
any part above the knee, the player is ‘‘ off- 
side,” and may not hit the ball again until one 


of the opponents has done so. To be off-side is 


to be in such a position that you cannot lawfully 
strike the ball, and if off-side has been called 
and disregarded the opposite party have the 
right to a free hit from where the off-hit occurred, 
and none of the off-sider’s friends are allowed 
within ten paces thereof until the ball is again 
in play. The free hit, however, must be claimed 
at once, and is never allowed if the ball has been 
touched twice by any of the side making the 
claim. No goal can be won by an off-side hit, 
nor until the ball has been struck after it twice 
or oftener by the side that makes the goal. 

On the ice more freedom is allow: If the 
ball rises into tho air it may be stopped by the 
body or hand of the player, but if caught it 
must be dropped instantly at the feet of the 
catcher, unless he be the goal-keeper, and he 
can throw it where he likes. 

The number of players on a side is fixed at 
eleven by the Association, as we see, but the ice 
code, following the Rugby practice, makes it fif- 
teen. The school code gives thirteen or fifteen, 
and suggests that they should be arranged as 
follows :— Place a goal-keeper at the goal and 
two so-called bulldogs on the base-line, one on 
each side of the goal, but not directly in front 
of the keeper. Then consider the space between 
the base-lines divided into three equal parts, and 
divide the rest of your side into three bodies— 
backs, half-backs, and forwards—equal or not, 


as zou may think best. Assign one body to 
each division of the ground, and let its play be 
restricted as far as possible to its own territory. 
In playing hockey on ice it is best to have the 
goa |-keeper with the two men in support helped 

yy two other men just a little in advance of them 
and halfway between them and the touch-lines, 
the corners where the touch and goal-lines meet 
being frequently visited by the ball, owing to 
the immense distance it will travel on the slippery 
surface. The game with the low goals aud heavy 
ball is far the best, as there is then no excuse 
for raising the stick above the shoulder or da- 
maging an opponent by awkward hits or unfair 
Play. 

Hockey is familiar to all whose business calls 
them to the City of London through its being 
so favourite a sport with the Bluecoat Boys. 
The scholars of the worthy foundation of the 
Boy King—the quaint costume of the poor boys 
of whose reign they still wear—give us a highly 
picturesque presentment of our ancient English 
game, appropriately backed by Gothic archit 
ture and framed by the Newgate Street gate: 
A famous game it is, and a famous school it is 
that plays it, Greyfriars made its mark in 
history before ever it grew into a school. In its 
quiet churchyard lie four queens—Margaret, 
the second wife of Edward 1. ; Isabella, the 
faithless wife of Edward 11., with the heart of 
her murdered husband on her breast ; Joan, the 
wife of David Bruce, King of Scotland; and 
Isabella Fitzwarren, the Queen of the Isle of 
Man. In its—but a truce to our antiquarianism. 
It ill becomes us in an article on a boyish pas- 
time to look so far behind. ° 

May the Blues flourish as they have ever done; 
may they never lose that spirit of good-fellow- 
ship and friendship through life which has ever 
distinguished them ! No matter where or when, 
iu whatever land or grade, may they still re- 
member ae they do—that they are schoolmates 
still! 

It is for that enduring brotherhood, above all 
things, that we all have a good word for ‘‘ the 
religious, royal, and ancient foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital. May those prosper who love 
it, and may God increase their number !” 
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CLUB FLAGS AND RACING FLAGS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 


éMoNGsT the most famous racing flags of late 
years are the white St. Andrew on the blue 
ground of the Madge, the ten-tonner which 
went to America and proved the superiority on 
all points of sailing of the deep English cutter 
to the shallow Yankee sloop ; the blue and yel- 
low stripes of the northern Verve, and the plain 
blue of Mr. Hewitt’s famous Buttercup, the 
best ten-tonner yet afloat. Among the twenties 
we have the horizontal red, blue, and yellow of 
Amethea, and the golden cross on the sable 
field of Freda, who at each regutta round our 
coasts turn up to meet each other and fight: out 
so many finishes alone. Among the forties the 
colours most frequently seen are the curious 
white cross on the blue ground of Annasona, 
the three white stars on the skyblue of Silver 
Star, the blue, white, and red diagonal of May, 
and the red chevron on the white field of the 
Marquis of Ailsa’s Sleuthhound, which this year 
carried off the Squadron's cup and won the 
race for the special trophy given by the King of 
the Netherlands, from schooners of from four to 
eight times her size. Among the larger cutters 
the flags most frequently to the fore are the 
white V on the blue ground of Vanduara, the 
red and yellow of Fiona, and last, though not 


‘in any sense the least, the ycllow star on tho 


field of black of the mighty Sameens, the fastest 
and most graceful cighty ever launched. The most 
familiar flags among the yawl division are Flo- 


| rinda’s black-and-red check, the black triangle 


on the blue of that successful experiment Julla- 
nar, and the black-and-red corners of the ever- 
victorious Lorma, Amongst the schooners the 
flag—the only winning flag now—is the red cross 
on the blue-bordered white field of that wonder- 


| ful craft, the fairy Miranda, the fastest and 
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most weatherly two-sticker—bar perhaps Cetonia 
—that ever sailed a match. 

Questions are often asked as to the favourite 
names of yachts. A glance through a recent 
list shows that though girl names and flower 
names have been freely dealt with, a mine is 
still unworked among the heroines of fiction 
and mythology, which would render unneces- 
sary so many embarrassing repetitions. For 
instance, there are eleven Emilys, eleven Rip- 
ples, and eleven Undines; the names Lily, 
Stella, and Zephyr each appear nine times ; Iris, 
Kelpie, Mabel, Sibyl, Viking, Violet, and Vixen 
eight times; Firefly, Foam, Lurline, Maggie, 
Pearl, and Rover appear seven times; Ariel, 
Dolphin, Dream, Edith, Falcon, Gertrude, 
Hawk, Hebe, Kate, Lizzie, Mayflower, Merlin, 
Mystery, Osprey, Otter, Peri, Petrel, Seagull, 
Swallow, Wave, and Waterlily make six appear- 
ances; while there are five entries apiece to 
Ada, Annie, Arrow, Breeze, Constance, Curlew, 
Cygnet, Daisy, Daphne, Elaine, Ella, Enid, 
Eva, Frolic, Gipsy, Helen, Hilda, lone, May 
Queen, Midge, Mona, Nautilus, Phantom, 
Shamrock, Spindrift, Spray, Sylph, Wanderer, 
and Waterwitch. 

Of yachts now afloat round the British Islands 
there are over two thousand five hundred, and 
of these more than half are under twenty tons. 
The cutter rig is of course pre-eminent. Of it 
there are at least twice as many yachts as of all 
the others put together, the remaining half 
being composed of three-masted schooners, two- 
masted schooners, yawls—next in favour to 
cutters—and luggers, 'mudians, sloops, and unas, 
which ‘‘ one of the craft”’ has so admirably de- 
picted in the recently-issued ‘‘ Boats of the 
World.” 

Some of the clubs have very numerous fleets, 
the Royal Squadron counting up 110 vessels, ail 
of fair tonnage, the largest muster of any exist- 
ing club. The New York Yacht Club comes 
next with over a hundred craft. The Royal 
Canadian and Toronto Clubs have nearly fifty 
vessels afloat on Lake Ontario; the Victoria 
Yacht Club of Australia has a fleet of twenty ; 
the Sydney Club has eighteen; the South 
Australian Club sixteen; and, as will be seen 
‘from our plate, clubs are springing up all over 
the globe. The ensigns borne by the clubs are 
of the same colour as the burgee, except in the 
cases of the Temple, Junior Thames, Corinthian, 
Nore, and Solent Clubs, where the blue burgee 
accompanies a plain red ensign. The clubs that 
carry the device on their ensigns are the Cork, 
Des, Harwich, Irish, Mersey, Welsh, Western 
of Ireland, London, Channel Islands, Dart, 
Ulster, New Thames, Cornwall, and Rothesay. 
In all other instances except those quoted the 
plain blue ensign gues with the blue burgee, the 
vlan red ensign with the red one. 

When a yacht returns to harbour after a win, 
the racing flag, them called the “crowing flag,” 
is hoisted immediately below and on the same 
halliards as the burgee. When a regatta is 
over the yacht hoists in this manner one under 
the other as many flags as she has won races. 
When she reaches her own port she hoists as 
many flags as she has won races during 
the season to date. When the season is 
over she hoists as many crowing flags as she has 
won races during the year, and when she has 
won more races than she has squares of silk she 
makes up the number with miscellaneous code 
flags and coloured bunting. 

Of the different meanings that other flags 
bear in different positions, we have not left 
ae to speak, though we may just mention 
the refiaement which enables our American 
frends by hoisting a ‘‘dinner napkin ” or 
syuare white flag at the fore to notify that the 
owner is feeding ; by hoisting a red pennant that 
the crew are in turn having their meal ; and by 
showing a blue flag at the starboard spreader in- 
ate that visitors are not expected, as the 
ner is “not at home.” Many other signs 
there are, bewildering enough to a landsman, 
tat as well known to a seafarer as that the 
Uhion Jack at the bowsprit end denotes a 
Queen's ship, the white ensign in the shrouds 
proclaims a council of war, and the white ensign 
at the yardarm announces an execution, 


HEROES OF TO-DAY. 


PRESENTATION OF TEN ALBERT MEDALS. 


The Albert Medal. 


opened its Town Hall, and from far and near, 
high and low, rich and poor, friends and 
rangers, all met with one common sympathy, 
one thrill of gratitude and pride, to see ten of 
their fellow-men decorated with the Albert 
Medal by the especial desire of her Majesty. 
All English people have been proud of their 
countrymen last year, and all of us have read 
with the keenest interest the praise and the 
return our brave soldiers from Egypt received ; 
but no sight could have been more touching, 
and no acts more noble, than those for which 
these brave Warwickshire men modestly came 
forward to receive the thanks and the regard 
that, from the Queen downward, all felt for 
them. 

On the 2nd of May, 1882, a fearful and an 
appalling bit of news spread like wildfire over the 
villages allround. The Stratford Pit Colliery at 
Baxterley had had an explosion, and nine lives 
were shut up in the mine. At first the news could 
hardly be believed. For about nineteen years 
the pit had been so very free from gas that 
several of the colliers said it would be even safe 
to work there with naked lights. The pit has 
three shafts, a blowing, a drawing, and a venti- 
lating one, and these three are worked by an 
immense wheel-fan, which keeps the air as 
fresh as underground air can be kept. The 
blowing and the drawing shafts are very near 
each other, and I believe their depth is 365 

ards, At the bottom of these shafts is an 
incline of 900 yards, and at the end of this 
incline are two turnings. One leads to the spot 
where cight men and a boy were at work, and the 
other to a huge boiler some thirty or forty yards 
off. It is supposed that the coals surrounding 
this boiler caught fire, and that, of course, 
speedily filled the pit. % 

About ten o’clock on the evening of the Ist of 
May eight men and a boy descended, little 
dreaming that in this world they would never 
see those they loved again. Most probably they 
were working till Tuesday morning quite uncon- 
scious of the terrible danger they were in. This 
particular Tuesday happened to be an ‘ off- 
day,” so the colliers did not appear at their 
usual hour, but when the alarm of fire fell upon 
the place not a hand was missing, not one miner 
hung back; all rushed forward, intent only 
upon one deed, that of saving the nine souls 
shut up in that fiery furnace. It was no excite- 
ment, no feeling of impulse which prompted our 
brave men. They went, as I might say, in 
“*cold blood” straight into the very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, for each man there pre- 
sent knew what he was going into, and that the 
chances of death were far greater than the 
| chances of life. 


N February 19, 1883, the little old-fashioned | 
town of Atherstone, in Warwickshire, | 


Very early in the morning, as soon as the 
fearful news was brought to Merevale, Mr. 
Dugdale, the owner of the mine, hurried to the 
pit, and was one of the first to enter it. He and 
thirty-two volunteers were below when an ex: 
plosion took place. He was brought out of the 
mine, as you will read presently, and in a very few 
hours from the time that he had started full ot 
life and health he was carried, maimed and 
suffering, back to that beautiful home he loved 
so dearly. For a week he lay there, patient 
but helpless, forgetting his own pain in his 
anxiety for his people. All his questions were 
for them ; and even when he learnt that ina 
few hours he must say farewell to all that made 
life so dear to him, his touching words were, 
“*T shall die for my people ; I love my people.” 
And so, showing the greatness of his love for 
them even unto his death, William Stratford 
Dugdale passed quietly away on the morning of 
the 9th of May, leaving to his two little boys an 
old and an honoured name, and to his people a 
memory and a love which will never die. Per- 
haps the sight that must have gone most deeply 
to the hearts of all present on the 19th of 
February was the presence of these two little 
boys, in their deep mourning, who stood on the 
platform, and as each man came forward to 
receive their medal they stepped forward ulso 
and shook their hands. 

The selection of the men who were to receive 
the medals caused great perplexity at White- 
hall, for it was agreed that all deserved some 
recognition of their bravery, and yet Albert 
Medals are so cheice that seldom, if ever, have 
so many as ten been given away before. 

At last, after much deliberation, the following 
names were chosen, and a hearty message of 
thanks was to be given to all. 

Mr. Smallman was the earliest called upon to 
receive the first order of the Albert Medal. He 
is a mining engineer, who lives about five miles 
from the colliery. At two o’clock on the 2nd 
of May he was called up with the news that 
nine men were imprisoned in the Stratford Pit. 
He hurried off at once, and on his way he 
examined a plan of the mine, as he had not 
visited it for many years. He arrived there at 
three o'clock exactly, as the first band of volun- 
teers was driven back, and he headed another 
party, making himsclf the captain of it. The 
fire was raging in the return airway, in such a 
manner thet the engine-plane, or intake air- 
way, was the only possible way by which tho 
miners might be rescued. Under Mr. Small- 
men’s orders every attempt was made to clear 
the smoke and gas. Every now and again out- 
bursts of smoke and gases stopped this brave 
band, but for two long hours they gallantly 
though unsuccessfully worked there, till they 
were so worn out they were compelled to re- 
treat. A new party of volunteers came forward 
instantly, and, Mr. Smallman again heading 
them, they renewed the work. About half-past 
eight the air became motionless ; for one in- 
stant there was a dreadful stillness, then a 
terrible thunder crashed, and flames of fire 
flew out, burning Mr. Smallman severely and 
giving fatal injury to twenty-three of that noble 
ittle army. Eighteen men were working along- 
side of him in the advance party, and to-day 
only one of them survives. Making his way 
at last to the shaft, Mr. Smallman found many 
of his injured companions, and ascended with 
the last two to the surface. Even then, how- 
ever, he would not leave the colliery, and, in 
spite of his great suffering and the danger he 
was in, he lay on a bench, waiting to give 4 
correct report to the other engineers, and by his 
example and experience to encourage other 
volunteers. 

The second name called was Mr. Stokes, 
He is an inspector of mines, who for many 
years had lived in the Atherstone district. 
He lives at Derby now, but on receiving a 
telegram with the sad news he started directly 
and arrived at Baxterley very soon after tho 
explosion had taken place. The first person 
almost whom he saw was Mr. Smallman lying 
on a bench, and he was so injured that he only 
recognised him by his voice. He told him that 
Mr. Dugdale, he knew, was in the pit, and most 


likely several others also. ‘It is more than 
dangerous to go down, for fire may come in 
at any moment,” he went on; “but, if pos- 
sible, have a try for it 

These brave words coming from one who had 
just pases through the burning fire went 
straight to the brave heart of the man before 
him. Without waiting an instant Mr. Stokes 
changed his clothes and went to the pit’s mouth ; 
finding there three men, Spruce, Marsh, and 
Mottram, he said, ‘‘You know the danger ; 
will you come with me?” They joined him at 
once; Charles Day and William Morris also 
volunteered, and these six descended the shaft. 
They groped their way through every danger of 
suffocation and almost darkness to the engine- 
plane; this they found filled with smoke and 
noxjous gases, but they had not come in vain, 
for they fancied they heard a faint voice. They 
all made one rush forward, and there, lying 
quite helpless, and with his face downwards, 
they found Mr. Dugdale. They carried him 
out and bore him to the surface, and then 
again descended to help in the rescue of John 
Collins, After Mr. Stokes had done all that 
was in his power to do in the mine, he went to 
the injured and helped to dress their wounds, 
and tried to comfort their friends. When the 
Lord Lieutenant called him forward a medal 
of the second order was already pinned on his 
coat, which he had won before for another act 
of bravery. 

The third called was Charles Day. 

He was a deputy at the colliery, and was 
working at the pit bottom at ten o'clock on the 
night of the 1st of May, when his son, who was 
working with him, first perceived the smoke. 
He took part in all the attempts to rescue the 
miners, and although most severely shaken, in- 


sisted upon being one of the six to save Mr. 


Dugdale ; after that he joined the next party in 
search of John Collins. He volunteered again, 
but he was so shattered that Mr. Stokes had to 
order men to carry him away. He has lost 
three sons, as brave as himself, in this sad acci- 
dent. 

Charles Chetwynd, a collier, was the last to 
receive the first order of the Albert Medal ; and 
he did a deed worthy of any of our bravest 
soldiers. 

There was a rumour that a carpenter still lay 
hidden away by the fearful mist. It was 
scarcely probable he would be living, and to 
reach him was almost certain death. Chetwynd 
stepped forward, and he and two others went 
to the edge of the smoke. There they listened, 
but they heard no noise ; they called, but there 
was no answer; they could stand the gas no 
longer, and they had to leave for a minute for 
fresh air. But they hurried back directly, and 
Chetwynd sent one of his men for a long rope, 
one end of which he tied round his own Body, 
the other end he gave to his friends. Then with 
his face downwards, and a handkerchief stuffed 
into his mouth, he crept backwards through 
and under the smoke, till he reached the car- 

nter. He held him firmly, and tightening 

is hold on the rope, his comrades at the edge 
dragged them both out together. Almost the 
moment they reached the surface the poor car- 
penter died. 

There is not room here to give an especial 
account of the deeds ot the six next men— 
Spruce, Marsh, Mottram, Morris, Pickering, 
and Joseph Chetwynd, who all received the 
second order of the Albert Medal, but their 
attempts were not less brave, nor will their 
names one day be less known. 

Lord Leigh, the chairman, said one and all 
must be proud to feel the ten men before them 
were Englishmen, and that no soldier wearing 
the Victoria Cross had, he thought, performed 


more gallant acts than this brave Warwickshire | 


Tescue party had. 

After a short account of the ‘' Albert Medals ” 
and their value, it was said that the Queen kept 
an especial book, wherein every name was writ- 
ten and every deed copied which had won the 
medal, She takes an interest in every wearer 
of them, and when she can she has the photo- 
graph of the possessor placed by the side of his 
history. 


A Poor PICTURE-FRAME MAK. You can buy corner 
cramps at most tool shops, Messrs. Booth, of Dub- | 
lin, have a patent mitreing machine and corner 
cramp combined, of which the size to cut a two- 
inch moulding costs fifteen shillings. Surely, how- 
ever, you can devise a corner cramp of your own. 
‘The gilt is kept on by very clean, careful cutting. 


| NERo.—Get Keene's ‘‘Handbook of Practical Gang- 
ing,” published by Pitman, Paternoster Row. We 
have no space here for mathematical formule. 


W.L 8, CogHLan.—Your curing the white rat with a 
daily dose of a drop of ipecacuanha and syrup of 
squills is a very satisfactory performance, but are 
you quite sure the rat would not have recovered 
without the medicine? 


W. A. CkANSTOUN.—The ballad of “Beth Gelert,” 
wherein Llewellyn kills his favourite hound, who has 
saved the child from the wolf, was written by the 
Hon. W. R. Spencer. It is a very old story, one of 
the commonest in the world. There are versions in 
Russian, Mongolian, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, and 
Sanscrit, some of them older than the Christian 
era. 


J. DALGARNO.—A screw steamer will generally turn in 
acircle whose radius is about four times her own 
length, and stop in a distance equal to about six 
times her own length, and if the object to be avoided 
were six lengths off it could be cleared by turning at 
full speed, But this is supposing that you can give 
the steamer her full rudder-power at once, whereas, 
asa matter of fact, it takes a long time to get the 
helin over when the ship is at {ull speed ; hence the 

ifficulty. 


L'ANGLAIS and SoLD.—1. One {s an old book, the other 
anew one. One has the old notation, .ne other the 
new one. Hence yen see the folly of studying pro- 
gressive sciences like chemistry from out-of-date 
manuals, Never buy a book on science that has no 
date on its title-page, yon may be sure that such a 
book is a mere compilation of old materials. The 
object in leaving out the date is that the book may 
always seem to be new to the unsuspecting book- 
seller and bookbuyer. 2 About two pounds; but 
the best plan is to buy your tools separately, and 
make the box yourself. 


W. S. M,—It is not advisable to play tricks with any of 
the nightshades. They are all more or leas poi- 
sonous. The most dangerous is the dwale—A tropa 
delladonna—the plant that gives the eye-wash. It 
is quite true that avast number of British plants 
might be used for human food, but you should con- 
duct your experiments wer carefully, as you might 
make a mistake that would prove serious. 


| 8. P.—Ket’s rebellion was in 1549. The demand was 
for the abolition of enclosures, etc. The insurgents 
amounted to 20,000, and were defeated hy the Earl 
of Warwick with a loss of over 2,000 killed. Ket 
was hanged 26th November, 1549. 


HUELIAMS.—Bismuth occurs native in gneiss and clay- 
slate, in company with ores of cobalt, lead, silver, 
and zinc. It is used in the manufacture of printers’ 
type, pewter, solder, etc., and is also put in pomatum 
asa “nair-dye. It generally contains arsenic when 
found. 


SPENCER HAVELOCK.—1. As we go to press six weeks 
before we publish, we fear this will not reach you in 
time to do your canaries good. You evidently paired 
too soon, ‘The weather this year was very trying, 
and the birds many of them weakly. 2. The usual 
seeds, and egg and bread-crumb as well, with, if 
you like, a dust of cayenne in it. 3. We cannot give 
the addresses of dealers in birds; look in the adver- 
tisement columns of the “‘ Exchange and Mart.” 


| Rosr.~ You would get all the information yon want 
| for nothing from one of the seedsmen’s catalogues. | 
See advertisements in any of the gardening papers. 


hts are sometimes used on rail- 
ways, 1, red, and white. The Hammer- 
smith trains on the Metropolitan line have purple 


lights. 


A YounG Briton.—1. Could you not see for yourself? 
2.A pure delusion, akin to witchcraft and other 
superstitions, Nothing was ever found in the 
earth by means of a divining-rod but what had al- 
ready been previously discovered on the quiet at the 
indicated spot. It is simply an imposture practised 
on fools, and foolishly published by a foolish 
reporter, You would find a shilling book of geology 
to be much more effective in enabling you to dis. 
cover the whereabouts of minerals and springs than 
a whole vartload of hazel switches. 


PosTAGE.—There are one thousand Portuguese reis in 
four shillings, and two thousand Brazilian reis in 
three shillings and elevenpence. There are a hun- 
dred centavos in ninepence-halfpenny. There are a 
hundred Austrian kreuzers in one shilling and ten- 

mce. There are sixteen Indian annas in one shil- 
jing and eightpence. There are five hundred Belgi: 
French, Italian, or Swiss centimes in four shillings. 
There are a hundred Russian kopecks in two shil- 
lings and threepence. There are three hundred 
German pfennigs in two shillings and elevenpence. 
You will find a good list in the Postal Guide. The 
values vary with the rate of exchange, but of course 
very slightly in such small amounts. 


K. MILDREW.—1. Your ferns require re-potting. 2. We 
Teally do not know how to cure a young lady of say- 
ing “Erm, erm!” without hurting her feelings. 
We find it safer to leave the young ladies alone, and 
i devote all our attention to the boys. Erm! 

erm ! 


R. A. B.—The depth of ignorance on the part of yout 
friends that your letter reveals is absolutely appal: 
ling. Do they imagine that ships going to America 
sail uphill? The reason the voyage from New York 
to Queenstown takes less time than that from 
Queenstown to New York is that the prevailing 
winds and set of the curreuts are in an easterly 
direction—a direction due to the revolution of thi 
earth on its axis and the difference of temperatury 
between the equator and the poles, 


W. B. Lewis.—Well, really! There is no satisfying 
some people! We will pass you on as you are 
‘Dear Editor :—I am extremely fat, and I want t 
no how I can get it down. Please put it in the Cor 
respondence. I hopes you won't put Think less an¢ 
eat more, or any other absurdness, which is you 
usual, I am,” etc. Where did we tell you to eal 
more and think less, O Lewis? Is that what yot 
have been trying to do? 


W. H, W.—We are glad you like our “Hints on Pigeoni 
and Canaries,” and that they have been of service 
you, A bird-organ may be used to make canarie 
Sing. ‘That, and wholesome, plain feeding; bu 
perhaps your birds are hens, and if so you canno 
expect them to sing, 


CorNIsH CHOUGH.—1. We can hardly say without seé 
ing the siskin what prevents the wing from moulti 
If, however, there Ye short stumps of featvare fi 
in they must be carefully drawn, holding back 
skin with the nails of the thumb and first finger @ 
the left hand, while with a pincers you extract th 
stump with the right. We have often done t 
with starlings and other birds who had broken thi 
tails in a cage, and the feathers always grew 
again. Try also rubbing ina little Sanitas ointme! 
2. Give your bullfinch clean water every day, and i 
this water put fifteen drops of paregoric and a smal 
teaspoonful of glycerine, also a bit of gum as big 3 
apea. Feed him extra well, and keep him in a wat 
corner. Hang the cage in the sun sometimes, bi 
throw a cloth over it. 3. The Australien kangarot 
Pound is 4 cross-bred, principally standing by gre} 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsor Barnes Reep, 
Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 


\ JHO was to be the new captain of Wil- 

loughby? This was a question it 
iad occurred to only a very few to: ask 
itil Wyndham had finally quitted the 
chool. Fellows had grown so used to the 
‘ld order of things, which had continued 
1ow for two years, that the possibility of 
heir bowing to any other chief than ‘“‘ Old 
Wynd "’ had scarcely crossed their minds. 
3at tme question being once asked, it 
wcame very interesting indeed. 


CHAPTER II.—THE VACANT CAPTAINCY, 


“My Friend Sinith," etc. 


“Parrots'” raid on ‘ Welch's.” 


The captains of Willoughby had been by 
long tradition what is known as “all- 
round men.” There was something in the 
air of the place that seemed specially 
favourable to the development of muscle 
and classical proficiency at the same time, 
and the consequence was that the last 
three heads of the school had combined in 
one person the senior classic and the cap- 
tain of the clubs. Wyndham had been the 
best of these; indeed he was as much 


ahead of his fellows in the classical school 
as he was in the cricket-field and on the 
river, which was saying not a little. His 
fredecessors had both also been head boys 
in classics; and although neither of them 
had actually been the best men of their time 
in athletics, they had been sufficiently near 
the best to entitle them to the place of 
honour which made the Willoughby cap- 
tain supreme, not only in school, but out 
of it. So that in the memory of the pre- 
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sent ‘ generation’’—a school generation 
being reckoned as five years—the Wil- 
loughby captain had always been cock of 
the school in every sense in which such a 
distinction was possible. 

But now all of a sudden the school woke 
up to the fact that this delightful state of 
things was not everlasting. Wyndham 
had left, and his mantle had fallen from 
him in two pieces. 

The new head classic was Riddell, a 
comparatively unknown boy in the school, 
who had come there a couple of years ago 
from a private school, and about whom 
the most that was known was that he was 
physically weak and timid, rarely taking 

art in any athletic exercises, having very 
Fow chums, interfering very little with 
anybody else, and reputed ‘‘ pi.”"—as the 
more irreverent among the Willoughbites 
were wont to stigmatise any fellow who 
made a profession of goodness. Such was 
the boy on whom, according to strict rule, 
the captaincy of Willoughby would de- 


volve, and it need hardly be said that the | 


discovery spread consternation wherever 
it travelled. 

Among the seniors the idea was hardly 
taken seriously. ' 

“The Doctur would never be so ridi- 
culous,” said Ashley to Coates, as they 
talked the matter over in the study ef the 
former. ‘‘ We might as well shut up the 
school.” 

“The worst of it is, I don’t see how he 
can help it,” replied Coates. 

‘Help it! Of course he can help it if 
he likes. There’s no written law that head 
classics are to be captains, if they can’t 
hold a bat or run a hundred yards, is 
there?” 

“‘I don’t suppose ‘there is. 
else is there ?”” 

“Why, Bloomfield, of course. He’s just 
the fellow for it, and the fellows all look 
up to him.” 

“But Bloomfield’s low down in the 
sixth,” said Coates. 

“What's that to do with it? Felton 
was a muff at rowing, but he was made 
captain of the boats all the same while he 
was cock of the school.” 

At this point another monitor entered. 

“‘Ab, Tipper,” said Ashley, ‘“‘what do 
you think Coates here is saying? He says 
Riddell is to be the new captain.” 

Tipper burst into a loud laugh. 

“That would be a joke! Think of Rid- 
dell stroking the school cight at Henley, 
eh! or kicking off for us against Rock- 
shire! I suppose Contes thinks because 
Riddell ’s a Rchool House boy he’s bound 
to be the man. Never fear. You'll see 
Parrett ’s come to the front at last, my 
boy!” 

“«Why, are you to be the new captain ? ” 
asked Coates, with a slight snecr. 

Tipper was not pleased with this little 
piece of sarcasm. e was a good cricketer 
and a fine runner, but in school everybody 
Inew him to be as poor a scholar as a fel- 
low could be to be in the sixth at all. 

“‘T dare say even I would be as good as 
any School House fellow you could pick 
out,” said he. ‘‘ But if you want. to know, 
Bloomfield ’s the man.” f 

*« Just what I was saying,” said Ashley, 
“But Coates says he’s not far enough 
up in the school.” 

‘* All bosh,” responded Tipper. ‘‘ What 
difference does it make if a fellows first 
or twentieth in the school, as long as he’s 
cock of everything outside? I don’t .scé 
how the Doctor can hesitate a moment 
between the two.” 


But who 


This was the conclusion come to at 
almost all the conclaves which met together 
during the day to discuss the burning 
question. It was the conclusion moreover 
to which Bloomfield himself came as he 
talked the matter over with a few of his 
friends after third echool. — 

‘You see,” said he, ‘it’s not that I 
care about the thing for its own sake. It 
would be a precious grind, I know, to have 
to be responsible for everything that goes 
on, and to have to lick all the kids that 
want a hiding. But for all that, I’d 
sooner do it than let the school run 
down.” 

“What I hope,” said some one, ‘‘is that 
even if Paddy doesn’t see it himself, Rid- 
dell will, and will have the sense to back 
out of it. I fancy he wouldn’t be sorry.” 

“Not he,” said Bloomfield. ‘I heard 
lim say once he pitied Wyndham all the 
bother he had, especially when he was 
wanting to stew for the exams.” 

‘‘Has any one seen Riddell lately?” 
asked Game. ‘(It wouldn’t be a bad 
thing for some of us to see him, and put it 
to him, that the school would go to the 
dogs to a dead certainty if he was cap- 
tain.” 

“Rather a blunt way of putting it,” 
said Porter, laughing. 
him rather more gentiy than that.” 

“Well, you know what I mean,” replied 
Game, who was of the downright order. 

“You see,” said Bloomfield, who, de- 
spite his protestations, was evidently not 

ispleased at the notion of his possible 
honeurs, ‘I don’t profess to be much of a 
swell in school; but—I don’t know—I 
fancy I could keep order rather better than 
he could. The fellows know me.” 

“They ought to, if they don’t,” said 
Wibberly, who was a toady. 

‘« Fancy Riddell having to lick a junior,” 
said Game. ‘‘ Why, he'd faint at the very 
idea.” : 

“*Probably take him off to his study and 
have a prayer-mecting with Fairbairn and 
@ few more of that lot ppen the top of 
| him,” said Gilks, a School House monitor, 
and not a nice-looking fellow. 

“TI guess I’d sooner get a hidin 
old Bloomfield than that,” laugh 
berly. 

“T hope,” said Game, “ snivelling ’s not 
going to be the order of the day. I can’t 
stand it.” 

“T don’t think you’ve any right to call 
Riddell a sniveller,” said Porter. ‘He 
may be a muff at sports. but I don’t fancy 
he’s a sneak. And I don’t see that it’s 
against him, either, if he does go in for 
being what he professes to be.”” 

“Hear! hear!—quite a -sermon from 
Porter,” cried Wibberly. 

“*Porter’s right,” said Bloomfield. ‘“No 
one says it was against him. Al) I say is 
that I don’t expect the fellows will mind 
him as much as they would a fellow who 
—well, who's better known, you know.” 

“ Rather,” said Game; ‘‘I knowit would 
fen precious rum being s monitor under 

im.” 

“Well,” said Bloomfield, ‘I suppose it 
will be settled soon. Meanwhile, Game, 
what do you say to another grind in the 
tub? You didn’t half work this morning, 
you beggar.” 

Game groaned resignedly, and said ‘‘ All 
xight,;’’ and hue and cry was forthwith 
made,for Master Parson’s services at the 


from 
Wib- 


hebp : 
ut Master Parson, as it happened, was 
not to be found. He was neither in the 


scheol nor in his House, and a search 


“T'd break it to! 


through the grounds failed to unearth him. 
He had not been seen since his escape from 
the monitorial fangs after morning school. 
The natural thing, of course, on not finding 
him et home in his own quarters, was to 
look for him in Telson’s. But he was not 
there, nor, strange to say, was Telson him- 
self. And, what was still more odd, when 
| search came to be made, Bosher, another 
| fag of Parrett’s House, was missing, and so 
, was Lawkins, and Pringle, and King, and 
' Wakefield, and one or two others of the 
, same glorious company. After a fruitless 
| search, the oarsmen had finally to go down 
to the river without a fag at all, and 
| impound the boat-boy to stcer for them. 
' The fact was, Parson’s miraculous release 
from the hands of the law that morning, 
| and the reason which led to it, had sug- 
gested both to himself and the faithful 
| Telson that the present was rather a rare 
| opportunity for them in the annals of 
Willoughby. If there was no captain, 
there was no one to give them a licking 
| (for the worst an ordinary monitor could 
| do was to give an imposition), and that 
being so, it would surely be & waste of 
precious opportunity if they failed to sig- 
nalise the event by some little celebration. 
| And, as it happened, there was a little 
celebration which badly wanted celebrat- 
ing, and for which only a chance like the 
present could have been considered favour- 
able. In other words, there was a rather 
‘long score which the juniors of Parrett’s 
| were anxious to settle up with the juniors 
‘of Welch’s. The debt was of long stand- 
ing, having begun as far back as the middle 
of the Lent term, when the Welchers had 
played upon some of Parrett’s with a hose 
from behind their own door, and culmi- 
| nating in the unprovoked outrage upon 
the luckless Parson en the river that very 
morning. 

Now if there was one thing more than 
another the young Parretts prided them- 
selves in, it was their punctuality in matters 
of business; and it had troubled them 
sorely that circumstances over which they 
had no control (in other words, the fear of 
Wyndham) should have prevented their 
settling scores with the Welchers at an 
earlier date. Now, however, an oppor- 
tunity was come, and, like all honest men, 
they determined at once to avail themselves 
of it. 

8o the reason why Bloomfield and Game 
| could find no fags in Parrett’s House to 
' steer for them was because all the fags of 
| Parrett’s House, sided by Telson of the 
' School House, were at that moment paying 
‘a business call at Welch’s, and having on 
the whole rather a lively time of it. 

The juniors of Welch's were, take them 
all together, a rather more rowdy lot than 
the juniors of either of the two other 
Houses, or, indeed, than those of both the 
other Houses put together. Somehow 
Welch’s was always the rowdy House of 
Willoughby. The honours of the school, 
whether in class or in the field, always 
seemed to go in any direction but their 
own, and as, for five or six yoars at any 
rate, they had been unable to claim any 
one distinguished Willoughbite as a mem- 
ber of their House, they had come to regard 
themselves somewhat in the light of Ish- 
maelites. Everybody’s hand seemed to be 
against them, and they therefore didn't 
see why their hand shouldn’t be against 
every one. 

It was this feeling which had prompted 
the assaults of which the youthful Parretts 
had come to complain, and which the 


Welchers distributed as impartially as: 
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possible among all their fellow-Willough- 
Dites. 

The fact was, Welch’s was a bad Touse. 
The fellows there rarely made common 
cause for any lawful purpose, certainly 
never for the credit of the school. They 
were split up into cliques and sets of all 
sorts, and the rising generation among 
them were left to grow up pretty much as 
it liked. 

On the afternoon in question an enter- 
tainment on @ small scale was going on in 
the study jointly occupied by Cusack and 
Pilbury. Captain Cusack, R.N., when he 
had parted from his dutiful son the night 
before, had put five shillings into his hand 
as pleasant memento of his visit; and 
Master Cusack, directly after second school 
that morning, had skulked down into 
Shellport with his hatbox, and returned in 
due time with the same receptacle packed 
almost to bursting with dough-nuts, her- 
Tings, peppermint-rock, and sherbet. 
With these dainties to recommend him 
(snd his possession of them soon got wind) 
it need hardly be said he became all of a 
sudden the most popular youth in Welch’s. 
Fellows who would have liked to kick him 
yesterday now found themselves loving 
him like their own brother, and the enthu- 
siasm felt for him grew to such a pitch 
that it really seemed as if not only his hat- 
box, but he himself, was in danger. How- 
ever, by alittle judicious mancuvring he 
got safe into his study, and, after a hasty 
consultation with Pil, decided to ask 
Curtis, Philpot, Morrison, and Morgan, 
their four most intimate friends, to do 
them the pleasure of joining in a small 
“blow-out”’ after third school. These 
four worthies (who, by a most curious co- 
insidence, happened to be loafing outside 
Cusack’s study door at the very moment 
when Pilbury started off to find them) had 
much pleasure in accepting their friend’s 
kind invitation; and the rest, finding 
themselves out of it, yapped off disconso- 
lately, agreeing inwardly that Cusack was 
the stingiest beast in all Willoughby. 

If punctuality is a test of politeness, 
Cartis, Morgan, Philpot, and Morrison 
were that afternoon four of the politest 
Joung gentlemen in Willoughby ; for they 
were i inside Cusack’s study almost be- 
fore the bell dismissing third school had 
erased to sound. 

“Very brickish of you, old man,” said 
Morrison, complacently regarding the un- 
packing of the magic hatbox. “I’ve not 
seen a dough-nut for years.” 

“I got these at a new shop,” said 
Cusack, trying to rescue some of the sher- 
Let which had fallen in among the herrings. 
“Gormon never has anything but red- 
currant jam in his. These are greengage.”” 

“How prime!” was the delighted ex- 
clamation. 

“Three-halfpence each, though,” said 
Cusack, laying the herrings out in a row 
on the table. ‘‘I say, I wish we'd got 
some forks or something to toast these 
with.” 

“‘Wouldn’t the slate do to stick them 
on?” suggested Curtis. : 

“Might do, only Grange wrote out a 
lot of Buctid questions on it, and I’ve got 
to show them to him answered to-morrow, 
and I'd get in an awful row if it was 
rubbed out.”” 

“Rather a bore. I tell you what, 
though,” exclaimed Philpot, struck with 
the brilliant idea, ‘‘ there's that pan in the 
chemistry-room they mix up the sulphur 
and phosphorus and that sort of thing in. 
Tileut and get that. It’s just the thing.” 


‘All serenc,” said Cusack; ‘ better give 
it a rub over in case it blows up, you 
know.” 

Philpot said ‘‘ All right,” and weat, leav- 
ing the others to poke up the fire and get 
all ready for the reception of the pan. 

He was a long while about it, certainly, 
considering that the chemistry-room was 
only just at the end of the passage. 

“I wonder what he’s up to?” said Pil- 
bury, when after about three minutes he 
did not return. 

“I wish he'd hurry up,” said Curtis, 


whose special attraction was towards the | 


dough-nuts, which of course ceuld not come 
on till after the herrings. 


“TI wonder if he’s larking about with ; 


some of the chemicals. I never knew such 


a fellow as he is if smells and blow-! 


ape 
“Vl blow him up if he’s not sharp,” 
said Cusack, losing patience and looking 


mournfully at the row of herrings on the | 


table. 

“Let's begin without him,” said Pil- 
bury. 

‘*So we would if we had anything to do 
them on.” 

“T'll go and see if I can get a fork or 
two,” said Morrison. 

“Thanks ; and wake up Philpot while 
you’re out.” 

Morrison went, and the others kicked 
their heels impatiently and eyed the good 
things hungrily as they waited. 


Cusack tried toasting a herring on one | 


of the small forks, but the heat of the tire 
was too great for him to hold his hand at 
such close quarters, and he gave it up in 
disgust. 

Wiat was the matter with everybody 


this afternoon? Morrison was away ages 


and did not return. ~ 

“© Oh, bother it all! exclaimed Cusack, 
whose patience was now fairly exhausted, 
‘if they don’t chocse to come I’m bothered 
if they’ll get anything now. I'll go and get 
the pan mysclf.” 

And off he went in high dudgeon, leaving 
his guests in charge of the feast. 

“Tf he can’t get the pan or a toasting- 


fork,” said Curtis, disinterestedly, “wouldn't | 


it be as well to have the dough-nuts now, 
and leave the herrings till supper, eh, Pil ? 
Pity for them to get stale.” 

Pilbury said nothing, but broke off a 
little piece of the peppermint-rock in a 
meditative manner, and drummed’ his feet 
on the floor. 

“Upon my word,” he broke out after a 
good three minutes’ waiting, ‘‘that pan 
must be very heavy. There's three of them 
sticking to it now!” 

“Wait a bit, I hear him coming,” said 
Curtis, going to the door. He stepped out 
into the passage, Morgan following him. 

Pilbury heard a sudden scuffing outside 
and a sound of what did not seem like 
Welchers’ voices. He hurried to the door 
to ascertain the cause, and as he did so he 
found himself caught roughly by the arm 
and slung violently against the opposite 
wall, while at the same moment Telson, 
Parson, Bosher, and half a dozen Parrett 
juniors rushed past him into the empty 
study, slamming and locking and barricad- 
ing the door behind them! 

It was all so quickly done that the luck- 
less Welchers could hardly believe their 
own senses. But when they heard the 
distant voice of Philpot shouting that he 
was locked up in the chemistry-room, and 
of Morrison complaining that he couldn’t 
get out of his own study, and of Cusack 
demanding to be released from thelavatory; 


| and when their combined assault on the 
door produced nothing but defiant laughter 
mingled with the merry frizzing of the 
herrings before the fire, they knew it was 
no dream but a hideous fact. They had 
presence of mind enough to release their 
incarcerated comrades and attempt another 
assault in force onthe door. But it came to 
nothing. In vain they shouted, threatened, 
entreated, kicked. They only received 
facetious answers from inside, which 
aggravated their misery. 

“Go it, you fellows,” shouted one voice, 
very like Parson's, only the mouth was so 
full that it was hard to say for certain. 
“Jolly good dough-nuts these; have 
another, Bosher, you've only had four. I 
i say, Cusack, where did you catch these 
prime herrings? Best I’ve tasted since I 
came here. Afraid your slate’s a little 
| damaged; awfully sorry, you ought to 
‘keep a toasting-fork—hu! ha!” and a 
chorus of laughter greeted the sally. 

Cusack groaned and fumed. 

“You pack of young cads,” he howled 
through the keyhole. ‘‘ Come out of there, 
do you hear? you thieves you. I'll warm 
you, Parson, when I get hold of you.” 

“ Just what we're doing to the bloaters,”’ 
crie¢. Telson. 

There was a pause. Then Pilbury cried 
in tones of feigned warning, ‘‘ Here comes 
, the Doctor! e’ll see what he says.” 

*“Won’t do,” shouted Parson from 
within. ‘Won't wash, my boy. Paddy’s 
down at Shellport. Any more sherbet 
‘left, King?” 

“Vl goand tell the captain, that’s what 
I'll do,” said Pilbury. 

“‘Won’t wash again,” cried Parson. 
“There's no captain to tell; I say, we're 
| leaving something for you, aren’t we, you 
fellows? There’ll be all the heads of the 
| herrings and the greengage stones—capital 
blow-out for you.” 

It was no use attempting further parley, 
and the irate Welchers were compelled to 
| lurk furiously outside the door while the 
feast proceeded, and console themselves 
with the prospect of paying the cnemy out 
when it was all over. 

But the skill which had accompanied the 
execution of the raid so far was not likely 
to omit all precautions possible to make 
good a retreat. While most of the party 
were making all the noise they could, and 
succeeding with jest and gibe in keeping 
the attention of those outside, the barri- 
cade against the door had been quietly 
removed, and decks cleared for the sortie. 

“Now then, you fellows,” cried Parson 
to his men, in a voice which those outside 
were intended to hear, ‘‘ make yourselves 
comfortable. Here's a stunning lot of 
peppermint -rock here; pass it round. 
Needn’t go home for half aon hour at 
least!” 

The watchers outside groaned. There 
was no help at hand; and for one of them 

to go and seek it was enly to increase the 
| odds against them. The only thing was 
to wait patiently till the enemy did come 
out. Then it would be their turn. So 
they leaned up against the door and waited. 
The revelry within became more and more 
boisterous, and the chances of a speedy 
retreat more and more remote, when all of 
a sudden there was a sharp click and the 
door swung back hard on its hinges, pre- 
cipitating Cusack, Pilbury, and Curtis 
backward into the room in among the very 
fect of the besieged as in a compact body 
they rushed out. Morrison, Philpot, and 
Morgan did what little they could to op- 
pose them, but they were simply run over 
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and swept aside by the wily troop of Par- | and gave their pursuers the parting grati- | arm-in-arm, sated and jubilant, to their 
retts, who with shouts of derisive triumph | fication of watching them sli 


ide down the | own quarters, 
gained the staircase with unbroken ranks, | banisters one by one, and then lounge off (To be continued.) 


BF ! the leaves are falling fast, Hush’d awhile the songsters’ music, Scant the flowers that deck the woodland. 
Reft by Autumn's ruthless hand, Silence wraps each vale and hill, Most have dropt and ceased to bloom ;, 
» One by one, all sere and withered, Broken only by the breezes, Sunk to rest until the springtime 
* Spread they o'er the waiting land ; Or the murmur of the rill ! Calls them from their wintry tomb ! 
Bare and cheerless grow the branches, Far away the warblers journey’d Yes! the leaves are swiftly falling, 
Where of late the leaflets grew, As the summer 'gan to wane ;* Withered ev'ry one, and sere, 
Leaflets fair that charmed the vision When the days of spring are nearing Bringing to the world the tidings— 


When the fading year was new. Wither they will come again ! “‘ Winter-time is drawing near!” 
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A SHOT IN THE DARK; 


OR, DR. HACKAM'’S MOONLIGHT PICNIC. 


“'T cay’r tell, for the life of me, whether that 
fellow's really a coward or not.” 

“What fellow” asked Captain Medwin, 
looking up from the ‘‘ Bombay Gazette” to takea 
flying shot with a half-eaten mango at an enor- 
taous centipede which was strolling along the 
balustrade of the verandah. 

“Why, this new doctor of ours, Hackam— 
nice name for a surgeon, by-the-bye,” said Lieu. 
‘nant Vane, instinctively fixing with his eye 
awide-winged vulture which hovered just above 
the top of the tall palms on the river-bank. 

“Well, as to names, I think our doctors are 
allalike. We've had Dr. Blood, Dr. Kilmany, 
and now Dr. Hackam; we only want a Dr. 
Death or a Dr. Graves to complete the list. 
Bat what about Hackam being a coward ?” 

“Why, the first night he dined at mess, just 
‘before you came back, the colonel offered to 
send a mau with him lest he should miss the 
road home to his quarters in the dark ; and he 
auswered quite eagerly, ‘Oh, thank you, Colonel 
Car; I don’t at all like being out alone after 
dark!’ And when old Browne asked in joke if 
he was afraid, he said as gravely as could be, 
‘Indeed [ am, and no wonder !’” 

“Well, do you know,” said the captain, 
“that's just what would make me think he 
wasn't; for no man who was really a coward 
vould own it as phainly as that.” 

“True,” replied’ the lieutenant, thonghtfully ; 
“bat what could set a man to mako‘himself out 
a coward, of all things on earth, if he wasn't 
one?” op E 

At that moment a tremendous noise was heard 
within the little hotel in front of which. they 
were sitting, and out rushed three or four Hindu 

“ervanta, yelling with fright. Behind them, 
and to all appearance quite as much frightened 
as any one, caine a small, round-faced, red- 
‘sired man in spectacles, whom the two officers 
at once recognised as Dr. Hackam himself ! 

Both drew back rather hastily, and no wonder; 
for, coiled round the doctor's right arm, with its 
srithing neck firmly clutched by his fingers, 
was a firge and hideous cobra-di-capello, the 
vhadliest snake in all India! 

“Kill him !” shrieked the doctor ; ‘hit him, 
somebody! I daren’t let im go!” 

One thump of Captain Medwin's heavy sworl- 
hilt pounded the flat shining head into a jelly, 
and the doctor, seeming ‘immensely: relieved, 
went back into the house again. 

“No mistake now about his being afraid, 
anyway,” said Harry Vane, triumphantly. 

“Hum!” rejoined Medwin, ‘‘if J were a 
coward, I should hardly begin by catching up 
the deadliest snake I could find, and running 
about with it. There's something in all this 
that I don’t nnderstand.”” 

Nor did any one else understand it ; and the 
question of the doctor's courage or cowardice 
soon became a bone of contention for the whole 
regiment, some declaring him to be an arrant 
<oward, while others stoutly maintained that he 
was really as brave as a lion, and was only 
acting a part for some wise purpose of his own. 
Whenever two officers met and began to talk, no 
matter on what subject, this di ‘ul doctor was 
sire to creep into the conversation sooner or 
‘ater; and more than once the disputes of the 
doctorites and anti-doctorites nearly ended in a 
rious quarrel, 

About a fortnight after the snake adventure a 
tarible uproar was heard late one night from a 
kind of storeroom at the end of the mess-build- 
ing. Several of the officers rushed to the spot, 
and found Dr. Hackam clinging like a crab to 
the throat of a Hindu twice as big as himself, 
who was ing as if almost choked. 

“Hold him !” yelled the little doctor ; ‘‘ he’s 
4 robber—he wants to murder me! Good 
gracious, will no one help me to hold him?” 


A STORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
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“My dear doctor,” said Captain Medwin, 
looking at the starting eyes and convulsed face 
of the half-strangled robber, ‘‘it seems to me 
that you appear quite capable of * holding’ him 
yourself !”” oy 

Several native servants now came up and 
secured the thief, while the officers dispersed, 
more puzzled than before. “All that could be 
got out of Dr. Hackam on the subject, then or 
afterwards, was that he had gone into the store- 
room for something which ‘he wanted—that all 
at once aman had flown furiously at him—and 
that he had seized hold of the assailant and 
shouted for help. But this explanation satisfied 
nobody ; and the dispute about the doctor's 
courage only waxed ten times more furious than 
ever. 

But the officers of the —th soon had gome- 
thing else to think Of. For now reports began 
to get abroad of a grand picnic that was about 
to fe given by the British Resident (head official) 
of the adjacent town of Begumabad (Queens- 
town), to which all the Enropeans of the neigh- 
bourhood, whether civil or military, were to be 
invited. 

The day came at last, or rather the night, for 
the entertainment was to be held by moonlight, 
a day picnic in Bengal during the hot season 
being very much like getting upa party in a 
baker's oven.’ The officers.of the —th were 
there among the rest, and Dr. Hackam created 
some amusement by appearing with a pair of 
long pistols in his belt. 
- “Hullo, doctor!” 
going to fight a duel ?” 

“Qne never can tell what may happen,” an- 
swered the doctor, with a nervous shake of his 
small red head. 


cried Vane, ‘‘are you 


forms, the bright moonlight, the dark faces and 
Oriental costumes of the attendants, the wide 


fire in the centre, and the black shadowy masses 
of forest all around, the scene was wonderfully 

icturesque and striking. Every one was in 
Figh glee ; but the general merriment was sud- 
denly and startlingly interrupted. A roar like 


an enormous tiger, carrying a human figure in 
its jaws, flitted past the fire, and was gone. 
nstantly all was confusion. Ladies fainted, 
children screamed, native servants ran hither 
and thither, while the English officers secured 
their guns and started in pursuit of the tiger, 
though with little hope of saving his victim. 

“© Who is it?” asked Lieutenant Vane,-as he 
and Captain Medwin sped along side by side. 

‘‘Hackam, poor fellow!” answered the cap- 
tain, sadly. 

‘* Poor fellow!” echoed Vane, remorsefully ; 
“1 wish I hadn't made fun of him so. He 
might well say that one can never tell what 
may happen. Ha! what's that?” 

A sharp crack, like the report of a. pistol, fol- 
lowed by a short angry roar, was heard a 
little way ahead. The next moment came 
another shot, and all the officers rushed at full 
spced in the direction of the sound. And there, 
just at the point where the clearing melted into 
the untamed forest beyond, lay the body of a | 
monstrous tiger, seated upon which, as coolly as , 
if on a sofa, was De. Hackam himself, seemingly | 
not a pin the worse for his rapid transit by tigers 
express. 

‘*Thank God you're safe, doctor!” cried 
Colonel Carr, grasping the little man’s hand 
warmly. ‘‘ We never expected to see you again. 
But how did you contrive to finish that tre- 
mendous beast single-handed ?” 

‘Well, you see,” auswered Hackam, as com- 

sedly as if he were delivering @ lecture at 


| home, ‘* the tiger seized me by the waist, luckily 
+ for me, and carried me feet foremo-t, with my 


What with the gay dresses and brilliant uni- | 


clearing lit up by the red glare of an immense ; 


thunder shook the air, and the dusky outline of | 


| head and arms hanging down his side. So, 
; having both arms free, I my hand alouy 
his flank, and felt for the beating of his heart.” 
The perfect cooluess of the doctor’s tone and 
manner, together with the idea of ony man 
| doing such a thing while being carried off by a 
tiger, was too much for his hearers, and the 
: Silence of night was broken by one universal 
roar of laughter. 

“You didn’t take out your watch to count 
the pulsations of the heart, did you, doctor?” 
inquired Colonel Carr, as well as he could speak 
for laughing. 

“‘No,” said the doctor, with unbroken 
gravity ; ‘‘I only wished to ascertain the exact 
spot where it lay. The moment I succeeded in 
doing so I drew a pistol from my belt and fired 
as straight as 1 could into that very spot.” 

The officers exchanged significant glances, and 
; Harry Vane, catching Medwin’s eye, hung his 

head in shame as he thought how he had once 
‘ set down such a man as a coward. 

“The shot evidently told,” continued the 
dector, ‘‘for the beast gave a growl that almost 
| deafened me, and shook me in his jaws as a 
terricr shakes a rat ; but still he tretted on. I 
saw there was not a moment-to lose, for now 
that the wound had enraged him he might 
crunch me like a biscuit in another second, so I 
whipped out my other pistol, and, placing 
it cleoe to his heart, fired again. This time the 
shot was mortal. The brute let me drop, rolled 
over upon his side, and died almost without a 
struggle, the ball having gone (as I find) straight 
through the heart.” 

There was a moment’s silence when he had 
finished, and then Colonel Carr said, 

“Well, doctor, we'll have that tiger-skin 
taken off and dressed for you and hung up in 

our room. It's the least we can do, I’m sure. 

ut don’t you think, now, it was rather too bad 
of you to let us all go on thinking you a coward 
when you’ve got courage enough for any half- 
dozen of us?” 

“Well,” answered the doctor, laughing, ‘I 
must-confess that, having heard of your fondness 
for playing jokes on new-comers, I’ve played a 
little one on yor, but I hope you bear me no 
| grudge for it.” 

“Not in the least,” cried the colonel, heartily, 
and all the rest echoed him. But from that 
day forth no one ever doubted Dr. Hackam’s 
courage again. 

————+-0-4—__—__ 


THE BOY'S OWN RABBIT COURT. 


By THE ProFeEssionalL JUDGE, 
Author of “The Boy's Own Pigeon Loft and 


jovecot,” ete. 

FATTENING RABBITS FOR THE TABLE AND 
I need to know to enable you to make a fuir 
teally successful. Much that I have not com- 
book to note down all you do and all that 
‘ have made up your mind as to whether or not 
| keep, and may have bought your stock. I am 
until you have first and foremost had everything 


MARKET, ETt. 
start at rabbit-keeping for pleasure and profit 
«mitted to paper you will readily learn by expe- 
happens in your hutches. 
| you shall go in for keeping rabbits. You may 
sure of one thing—that after all I have told you 
prerered for its convenience and keep. If you 


‘II. —DREEDING, AND FEEDING THE YOUNG— 
N the last two papers I have told you all you 
combined, but not all you ought to know to be 
rience if you take my advice, and keep a small 
y the time this reaches your eye you will 
even have decided on the kinds you intend to 
you have not brought a single rabbit home 
ave I am sorry for you, it is a bad beginning. 
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The male rabbit is called the buck, and the 
female the doe. ‘Ihe former should be young, 
but not less than twelve months of age, and the 
Jatter not younger than nine months and not 
older than two years. A doe rabbit should not | 
have young ones more than four times a year, 
although many do. From twenty-nine to thirty- 
one days is the period of gestation —or “kindle,” | 
as it is called—then the young are born. But 
here let me earnestly entreat my boy readers to 
be most cautions and gentle in handling rabbits 
at all times. There is never any occasion to 
keep pulling them about, it is most unnecessary 
and cruel. 

You will know a day or two before that the 
young are soon to be born, from the restlessness 
of the doe. Whether this is your only guide, 
or whether, as all rabbit-breeders ought to, you 
know otherwise, you ought to at cnce clean out 
the hutch and wipe it dry, then make a nice 
bed of soft oaten straw for the doe to lie on. 
When you have done this, and made sure she 
is kept from all fright or molestation, is not 
exposed to draughts, and has a good supply of 
food, and a little milk-and-water daily, you 
have done about all there is any occasion to do 
the mother will see to everything else. Hl 

All the time the dos is nursing, and even | 
before she begins to nurse, you must see that j 
she has plenty of good wholesome succulent | 
food, mith every day a little warm mash of 
soaked bread, boiled meal, etc., with a drop of : 


You must therefore keep them exceedingly dry 
and warm, and shelter well from draughts and 
leakage. After the young have left the mother 
you can put her on the usual hutch fare, feed- 
ing her more sparely, as she has not now the 
same drag on her constitution. 

Feed the young as young, because for the 
first three months their teeth, not being strong 
ones, cannot so easily manage hard whole grain, 


| so pollards mixed with bruised oats is best. 


All that you want to remember about the 
fecding of the young is that what you give them 
is good and edible, and that variety and change 
are as essential to the well-being of the young as 
the old, and so I may add, is perfect cleanli- 
ness, Give an abundance of nice hay, and 
green food sparingly. 

At the age of three months separate the does 
and oucks, else there will be fighting and mis- 
chief. 

I must now say a few words about fattening 
rabbits for the market, premising that if meant 
for your own table it is better not to have them 
too fat, but simply healthy, young, and fairly 
plump, while if you want to have them specially 


boiled oatmeal, a little pollard, or bread-crusts 
boiled or sozked, ‘his gives variety ; but in 
addition to this you must give oats twice or 
| thrice a week, and a little green food daily as 
well, else the blood will become heated and the 
skin unwholesome. Boiled potatoes are very 
feeding, so are boiled parsnips and beat. 

Kill as soon as fat. How? It is best dono 
by u hard blow behind the ear while the animal 
is being hung up for a moment by the hind 
‘legs. You cannot do this yourself, so must get 
| some one else to. I should not advise kilhng 
;at home at all, did I not know that the pour 
creatures are sometimes destroyed in a very 
barbarous way indeed. Immediately after the 
; Tabbit is killed it should be hung up and the 
j jugular vein cut to let it bleed. This you must 
1 see done, as if it be not bled the flesh will 
‘ neither look nice and white nor wholesome. 
| Arabbit is very easily skinned, and the skin 
iis easily cnred. Stretch it, hairy side down, 
, upon a flat board, and tack it there. Then re- 
| move all the fat and bits of flesh, etc., and 
_ afterwards cover it all over with moistened salt 
and alum, equal parts, and let it dry. Then 


nice you may give sweet-flavoured herbs for o . rub it with pumice stone and do it over again. 


few days before killing, such as celery and 
parsley. 

The plan of fattening for the market is very 
simple, only it will not be forced, so it takes at 
least three weeks to get a rabbit into good trim. 
The rabbits are put in hutches and permitted to 


, and rub till fairly pliant. A good rabbit-skin 
| fetches from fourpence to sixpence in the mar- 
| ket. In my next papersI will tell you how to 
‘ treat the more common ailments of rabbits, and 
, next have something to say about the points 
' and properties of exhibition rabbits and how to 


milk in it, and the very best of garden roots ' have little or no exercise, and fed on barley-meal ! show with some chance of winning prizes. 


and vegetables, especially carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, potatoes, bect, sow-thistle, endive, and | 
lettuce, all of these being of a galactophoroas | 
nature. 

Be careful to fe2d not only well, but regu 
larly, and oftener than usual, more early in the 
morning, and later at night. 

Now comes a question of some considerable 
importance. Should a doe be allowed to rear 
all the young ones she gives birth to? It is 
difficult to answer this, as everything depends 
upon the strength and condition of the mother. 
It is much better, I think, if more than half a 
dozen are born, to do away with the weakly 
ones. 

Do not venture to disturb them the first day, 
at all events, and when you do have a peep do 
not touch the young if your eyes are sufficient 
to satisfy you that all is right. 

There may be a dead one in the hutch ; re- 
move that, of course ; it will then be for you to 
determine how many living shall be left. 

How should a young rabbit be killed? To 
dash it suddenly against a wall is an ugly 
method, but for either kitten or rabbit it is far, 
far less crucl thon drowning—it is instan- 
taneous. 

The nest must not be interfered with in an 
way until the young come to the feeding-dish 
of their own accord, which they will do in the 
third week of their existence. Then the nest 

“should be taken away and a nice bed of clean 
fresh straw given, or they may be turned bodily 
into a clean hutch. 

I told you that you must not handle the old 
rabbits, and I now assure you that if you inter: 
fere with the young ones, or keep lifting them 
about, you will do much mischief. Let ‘* hands 
off” be your motto—one which you must rigidly 
apply to your friends as well as yourself. 

ike rats and mice, rabbits are born blind 
and hairless and colourless but all this is reme- 
died within a fortnight, and very beautiful and 
engaging the young ones look when they begin 
to run about and “‘ take notice.” 

Do not relax your efforts to feed the doe well 
and keep her strength well up to the mark. i 
Give the young ground oats and very little 
green food if you wish to keep them healthy ; 
and get them to grow. Wean, or rather begin ! 
to wean, about the sixth week, taking the 
young ones away ono by one, the stronger first, 
and 80 finish weaning in about aweek. Place 
the young in a separate hutch and feed liberally, 
and give plenty of exercise in the fresh air. Do 
not keep the young in a dark place, or they can- 
not be expected to thrive. The young will have 


L 


|THE memorable 


no sooner left the mother than they will begin 
to moult. Remember this is a critical time. 


scalded and mixed with bread, boiled potatoes, | 


(To be continued.) 


CACUS AND HERCULES: 


A STORY 


By THE Rey. 


OF SCHOOL. LIFE. 
A. N. Matay, 


M.A. 


CHAPTER II, 


> 


from the gates of the sun,” and nature 
breathed obeisance to the lord of life. I 
looked out of window about half-past 


‘four, and drew in rich draughts of the 


ure morning air, fragrant with the am- 
Prosial scent of early summer. The whole 
matter had been kept a profound secret by 
the six conspirators, consequently there 
was no unusual excitement. 
Prayers, first school, and breakfast went 
on ag usual, and in the half-hour after 


; breakfast we sang and played fives, and 


read, and went round the field, and looked 


‘at Cacus, and filled up the time with 


ordinary amusements. We six did not 
keep together; we felt: more or less un- 
comfortable. 


In each of our six throats there was a of hoofs on the gravel. 
choking sensation ; hearts beat unduly fast. | pedunte putrem. 


— I have since experienced the same sensa- 


tions before going into the Oxford schools 


Friday dawned, and | 
: Aurora’s chariot drove up the great heaven . 
with divine radiance. ‘A light wind blew , 


for examination, and also when rowing” 
in the collego eight, in that period of five 

minutes between the first aud second guns. 

It is not a pleasant sensation ; a little of it 

goes a long way towards producing « 

bilious attack, and a prolonged course of 
it would not improbably end in jaundice. 

When the bell rang at nine I thought 
my heart would lave burst. I felt as if I 
was going to be executed. Some of the 
boys noticed my pale excitement, aud 
asked ‘whatever was the row,” and{ 
thought I must have the measles. 

The lesson began with the accustomed | 
farce, and proceeded with the usual ac- 
companiment of irrelevant noises; but five 
of the habitual obstructionists seemed un- | 
accountably demure. My own sensations 
may be taken as a sample. 

I thought the big hand of the school! 
clock would never get round to the fatal 
mark ; and yet, as it slowly verged in that. 
direction, I wished it could stop altogether. 
A gulping succession of chokes seemed 
needful to keep my heart, from getting up 
into my mouth. 

Five minutes past! Wood junior, put 
to stand on the form, managed to exalt 
himself still farther by getting on a shelf 
that formed a canopy over the master’s 
chair. There he amused himself by chalk-* 
ing the letters AS 8 inverted on his 
French dictionary, with a view to bring- 
ing it down smartly on some friend’s back, 
whereby the ignominious title would be 
transferred from the cover of the book to 
the covering of the boy. 

A quarter-past nine! It could not be 
fancy ; hark! I distinctly heard the sound 


Hark! Quadru- 
The conspirators stole 
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furtive glances at each other. A rubbing 
as of a donkey’s nose against the door 
snote distinctly on my ear. Would my 
heart really burst ? 

Twenty mimutes past nine! ‘‘ Please, 
Mossoo, may I go out for a minute ?” 
simultancously fell from the lips of Davis 
junior and Burke. ‘‘ Allez donc,” was the 
reply, and I thought I must faint. It took 
them ten paces to reach the door. 

Even as upon some lonely mountain- 
side, where scattered rocks afford safe 
hiding-places for the venomous rattle- 
make, a frolicsome young rabbit, all un- 
conscious of danger, sits on his haunches 
daintily nibbling a dandelion. Suddenly 
he espies the cold, terrible eyes of death 
levelled upon him with unutterable fascina- 
tion. A cold tremor seizes his limbs; he 
cannot fly, though the friendly hole is 
within easy reach. His will is spellbound, 
his muscles rigid ; he awaits the inexorable 
doom in abject helplessness. 

Or, as a luckless boy sentenced to the 
extreme penalty of the rod kneels at the 
command. of his preceptor, and with 
clenched teeth awaits the descent of the 
judgment which in a brief moment will 
send a thrill of anguish through his frame. 
To both of these miserable beings the 
moments preceding the execution of fatal 
vengeance seem an age.’ 

Even so, to me, the moments that 
elapsed after Davis and Burke had disap- 
peared outside the schoolroom door, pre- 
viously to the door being reopened. 

. ° 


° . 

Whack ! whack! 

E-8-e-e-E-E, A W-w-w-w—E-E-E— 
AW —clatter, clatter—bang, kick, plunge 
~—wild madness — confusion — consterna- 
pon -etasement=—fary- tin: 


form—over goes a desk—boys rushing 
madly about. 

Oh that Apollo would touch my lips 
with his wand! Oh for all the epithets 
and deep-mouthed rolling hexameters of 
Homer! Oh for a moment’s power to 
describe in adequate language the scene 
that ensued on the frenzied entrance of 
the infuriated Cacus ! 


Ton d'apamei bomenos the loud-tongued terrible Cacus 

Brayed with Cyclopean din, and the rumbling thunders 
of £tna; 

Bristling uprose his mane, as upon the porcupine 
on; 

Rristle the quills, when dogs urged on by the hunter 
‘teat! him. 

Quadrupedante the floor sonitu quatit ungula school- 


Toom, - 
attered his hoofs, as clatters the tramp of a horse on 
a highway, 


Ha! ha!’ 
Oh! bang clatter—down goes a’ 


In rushed the monstrous donkey, with 
head down, cars set back, and hind legs 
flinging out viciously, aiming no doubt at 
maiming the authors of his pain, like 


Hannibal's elephant. Then finding him- 
self in an absolutely unknown land, sur- 
rounded on all sides by his well-known 


tormentors, the ass was overcome with 
surprise and indignation. 

| “He advanced down the room with a 
rapid succession of plunges, letting out 
| with his hind legs, first to the right, then 
to the left—short savage kicks they were, 
such ss denoted rancorous spite and 
malicious intent. Meantime he screamed 
!in short unearthly EEs, forgetting the 
| Aws, or perhaps. omitting them tor 
' rhetorical effect. Thus he advanced into 
| the middle of the long schoolroom, and no 
doubt he would have continued his head- 
long course but for circumstances which 
diverted his attention to the immediate 
surroundings, 

His carecr so far had been productive of 
general al&rm. He looked so enormous 
and terrible. A bull in o china-shop is 
nothing to a four-legged donkey in a 
schoolroom. All notinitiated in the secret 
were absolutely so amazed that they stared 
with open mouths, or sought safety in 
precipitate flight. 

I noticed that Wood junior in the 
general panic let fall the French dictionary 
plump on the back of Mossoo sitting im- 
mediately beneath him; and it further 
became evident that the impression of the 
chalked letters was distinctly imparted to 
his coat. 

How strange it is that in presence of 
stupendous events the most trivial incidents 
often fix themselves on the mind. I re- 
member actually laughing at this ludicrous 


backed towards the wall, others turned 
aud fled. Tomkins, a youth of extraordi- 
nary learning, well versed in classic lore, 
adopted the Parthian mode of attack; for 
while retreating in hot haste he wheeled 
round and hurled his French grammar with 
well-directed aim full upon the nose of 
Cacus. This was the signal for open hostili- 
ties. Instantly the air was darkened with 
grammars, dictionaries, exercise-books, ink- 
pots, caps, tennis-balls, boots, and slippers. 
Volley after volley flashed from our serried 
ranks. By this time we had occupied the 
heights, and drawn up in battle array 
upon the desks flanking our master’s 
throne. 

There he sat, defended in a measure by 
the rampart of his desk, though in truth it 
seemed but a r defence—only a thin 
board between his shins and the donkey’s 
heels. Verily he had need of stout oak 
and threefold brass around his heart to sit 
unconcerned under such threatening dan- 

. But his heart was encouraged as he 
looked anxiously towards his troops, and 
saw by their martial demeanour that they 
were resolved upon doughty deeds. Cacus 
meanwhile was buffeted night royally by 
the varied missiles that fell thickly upon 
him. At point-blank range it was impos- 
sible to miss him; and so deadly was the 
hail of shot and shell that he was bound to 
consider his movements. Advance was 
dangerous, for having once lost his line of 
retreat he must have capitulated uncondi- 
tionally. Prudence therefore suggested 
retreat; but here I feel bound to say a word 
for the sagacious strategy displayed by the 
ass. 

His plans were evidently made with 
rapidity and keen foresight. He knew 
that the sooner he got out of the school- 
room the better. He wheeled round, 


accident, though other and more scrious | therefore, but instantly saw that all means 


matters were so imminent. 

Cacus had reached the middle of the 
schoolroom, and, as I said before, he 
doubtless intended prolonging his onward 
career until what time he should reach the 
farther end of the apartment. But here 
the fourth class were drawn up in line 
before the master’s desk, and the presence 
of this formidable array caused the ass to 
consider the propriety of continued ad- 
vance. He evidently decided upon a halt, 
for suddenly his fore legs were driven fast 
down upon the floor, and performed a 
sliding figure forward, as the hind legs 
were immediately brought down to cor- 
respond. Suddenly then he was brought 
up on his haunches in front of the fourth 
class. 

Buch close proximity to the vicious heels 


of escape were cut off by the fact that the 
door was shut; and furthermore, the fifth 
class, having rallied their panic-stricken 
forces, had taken up 8 strong position on 
the left flank, which being naturally forti- 
fied by a bookshelf and desk, they had 
further barricaded by two extra forms. 
Piles of school-books were visible on the 
ramparts of this fortress, leaden inkpots 
flashed in the sunlight, ammunition was 
plentiful and varied. 

The keen glance of Cacus instantly 
grasped the whole difficulty of the situa- 
tion. He was for a moment undecided. 
He kept shuffling about the floor and 
growing more furious every moment. He 
looked at the windows, but they were teo 
high for escape. He truly seomed in evil 
case, and the fourth form were beginning 


was by no means pleasant. Some of us | to raise a pan and bebave as victors on a 
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hard-fought field, when lo! the firing sud- 
denly ceased. The whole available stock 
of their ammunition was spent. 

Cacus seemed aware of the fact, for now 
he showed no inclination to shift his 
ground, and coolly began to survey the 


field of battle, and actually had the audacity | 


to rub his back against the French master’s 
desk. This process seemed to afford relief 
to his troubled spirit, insomuch that he 
continued to rub, and in the in- 
tensity of the operation, until the weight 
of his unwieldy carcass caused the desk to 
shift its position and tilt up on end, 
thereby forcing Mossoo with much violence 
to make himself as small as possible. The 
inkpot was simultaneously jerked back- 
wards, and besides emptying its contents 
down the learned man's face, it dealt him 
a blow upon the temples ; which blow, if 
the skull had not been of extraordin: 
thickness, must inevitably have prov 
fatal. 

Such was the state of affuirs at 9.30, and 


ama cry 1 


> 


Re fe. 


only one short quarter of an hour remained | ¢7 
before the certain appearance of the Doc- | 1). 
Monsieur Delamere was not of great | 
bodily strength. His muscles had under- | 


tor! 


gone much fatty degeneration. He was 
consequently unable to free himself from 
the very uncomfortable position in which 
he now found himself. 
vicious intentions against him; it was 
merely the brute’s asinine nature to make 
himself comfortable at another’s cost. He 


never reflected that much inconvenience 
But 
it was indeed the most ludicrous sight 
imaginable to see our Gallic preceptor thus 


might be caused by his selfishness. 


imprisoned. 


To say we laughed is too mild a atate- | 


ment; we shrieked with laughter till the 
tears dimmed each eye. The derisive peals 
roused the indignation of Cacus.. He 
thought we were Isughing at him. It was 
useless to apologii 
to convictien. 
that we were laughing at him, and with 
scorn on his lip, defiance in his eye, he 
made for us! 
condition, and, without further warning, 
he left off rubbing, took three steps and a 
kick to the off, reared himself on his hind 
legs, and brought his fore legs down with 
a sounding bang upon the desk, where a 
moment before we had been collected. 
This was areal terror. We fled as best 
we could. Some jumped off backwards 


some executed a flank movement, jumping ‘ scenes from a point of vantage, perched up | ing space—time for csunsel and discussio1 


off and doubling to the rear of the enemy, 
shot past him, and fled to the fortified 
camp of the fifth class, Tomkins entirely 
lost his balance and precipitated himself 
like @ frog on to the floor, coming down 


} an ass is never open 
e had made up his mind [ 


Knowing our defenceless | 


with such violence on his head that he _ all that had taken place, and at this terrible 


fairly stunned, and lay moaning without | juncture he slid down from his perch, 
any attempt to rise. This diverted Cacus. | rushed to the schoolroom door, threw it 
open, and advanced quietly but swiftly 


He saw his advantage—one of his enemies 
within reach. He jumped down—that is, 
the upper portion of him descended from 
the desk, and, horrible to relate! he seized 
up Tomkins by the jacket and commenced 
pulling him towards the door! 

Luckily Tomkins was prepared to bathe 
after school, and, having secreted his towel 
inside his jacket, he subsequently informed 
us that the teeth of the donkey aid not 
laverate his flesh. But we did not know 
this; we were rrified at the sight. 
Would he eat him? Palephatus says in 
the Delectus that it is laughable to imagine 
that a horse could devour a man, but he 
doesn’t say anything about an ass; and 
we didn’t know anything againstit. Cacus 
was a furious monster, and seemed capable 
of devouring a boy without much effort. 
Anyhow we couldn’t look on and witness 
the disappearance of the ill-fated Tomkins 
by whatever method the ass might think 

| It would have been worse than 

Ulysses ‘and his companioxs looking on 
while Polyphemus swallowed one of them 
after another. 

A glance at the clock showed that five 
minutes of the quarter-hour had gone! 
What could we do ? 


Cacus had no 


In the extremity of our distress a 
deliverer was at hand. True to his name, 
| Legg, our Hercules in very truth, was not 
| faroff. He had been watching the stirring 


!in a tree outside, which commanded a 
bird's-eye view through one of the win- | 
' dows. He would not take part in the | 
‘ battle, for he could not bring himeelf to 
' worry his favourite; but he had witnessed 


|\| were gathered up and restored 


‘}and the Doctor entered for the 


; Oh, how we secretly 


towards Cacus. 


Without a shadow of fear he seized one 


of the donkey's ears with his left hand, 
then brought his right hand down with s 
vigorous slap upon the neck, and mades 
very alarming guttural noise, which com- 
bination of arguments had the desired 


effect at once. For Cacus relaxed his hold 


of Tomkins, lifted his head, and seemed 
to feel that he had made more of an ass 
of himself than was consistent with his 


habitoal serenity. Without any resistance 
he suffered old Hercules to lead him right 
down the schoolroom by the ear, And s0 
the victorious Alcides carried off his cap- 
tive, and with the utmost expedition led 
him back to the paddock. 

There still remained five minutes of the 
French lesson. We set to work, with a 


will to try and rectify the mischief and 


restore order. 

and, being the only seriously wo e 
was borne off the field by two me 

the ambulance, and carried bodily to 
hospital to have his wounds 
Mossoo was extracted from his 
prison, and the desk replaced. 
boots, slippers, inkpots, and 


everal places. The fifth-class fi 

dismantled; every one was seal 
desk apparently oceupied with deep 
Only Legg and Tomkins were absent 
he well-known step was heard out 


lesson. Then the other classes 
reassemble from the various cla: 
It so happened that the Doctor had been 
out between breakfast and school. He 
was now out of breath, and had evidently 
had to hurry back in time; so he knew 
nothing so far of the late stirring events, 
He did not look about much, but walked 
straight to his desk. There was the usual 
shufflingtof feet and opening of desks ané 
changing of books, but no one said much 
The fourth class cleared off as soon a 
possible to their next lesson; the fiftl 
class likewise lost no time in disappearing 
Mossoo, who stood in great awe of thi 
Doctor, got his hat and went off at once 
applauded this heroi: 
ere was a breath 


conduct on his part ! 


—and by three minutes past the quarte 
the second lesson was commenced through 
out the school, to all appearance as thoug! 
nothing unusual had occurred. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School,” ‘' Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


CHAPTER II, 


i party seated themselves at the table, | as she spoke, and after another pause the | 
and Dr. Kingsford having drawn Lord | former answered, 
Rydesdale as his partner, the game began.! ‘I do not know why you should ask, 
But it soon languished. Long pauses | still less why we should answer, thesé ques- | 
ensued, during which the conversation | tions. Rash words can benefit no one, | 
wandered, and the play was soon discon- though they have ruined thousands. We | 
tinued. . | are simply anxious to know what is the 
“Lady Betty, Iam sure you have some- true state of things. By many it is | 
thing to tell us,” exclaimed Sir Everard, thought that the rumours in such general 
suddenly, after ten minutes of desultory | circulation are mere idle inventions; by | 
talk—breaking down, as it were, the old | others, that the French, encouraged by 
lady’s guard, which had hitherto been proof | their success at Fontenoy, are seriously 


against bis assaults. meditating an invasion of England. 
Lady Betty folded her arms and looked | Others, again, believe that the—that King 
hard at her companions. | James the Second’s grandson is on the 


“Well,” she said, after a long pause, ‘‘it is possible that 
I may have some news for my friends—for King James's 
friends, that is. But am I sure that all here are his 
friends ? "” 

Lord Rydesdale and Sir Everard looked uncomfortably at 

one another, and then at Dr. Kingsford, who returned their 
glanees with similar embarrassment. At length the last- 
named broke the silence. 
Ahem!—my lady. I believe we are all of us—ah— 
friendly—to the—the person you name. We all should re- 
joie #—if—if any good happened to him. Yes, he is cer- 
tainly our friend.’’ 

“But will you do anything to help your friend?” pursued 
Lady Betty, sharply. ‘‘ Pardon me, but if any one who pro- 
fessed to be my friend saw me floundering in the middle of a 
deep pond, and didn’t try to help me out, I should have no 
great belief in’ his friendship.” 

She looked appealingly at Lord Rydesdalc and Sir Everard “Read 


point of making an attempt in person to 
regain the throne of England. If that 
last were indeed the case—” 

“*Well, what if it were, James?” in- 
quired the old Jacobite, half amused, half 
distressed at her nephew’s hesitation. 

“Tf it were indeed the case, and the 
French were to support his pretensions 
with a strong military force, he would in 
a likelihood succeed,” said Lord Rydes- 

ale. 

“You would join his standard, in fact?” 
suggested Lady Betty. 

“Let him land in Great Britain, and 
biing with him the support of the French,” 


it aloud to the company.” 
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returned the peer, ‘“‘and I will answer 
the question. At present it is best un- 
answered.” 

“And you?” pursued the old lady, 
turning to Sir Everard and the vicar. 

“‘Madam,” answered the last-named, 
noticing that Sir Everard hung back, “I 
am a loyal, a profoundly loyal man. If 
the—the person you name, to use my for- 
mer phrase, were in possession of the throne, 
one of the powers that be, in fact—then 
there would be no doubt as to where lay 
my duty. But as things are, though any 
one may chance to dislike the present occu- 
pant of the throne, he cannot deny that he 
is its occupant. Therefore, theugh his 
wishes—say my wishes—go with your 
friend—” 

“‘You will not give him anything else,” 
supplemented Lady Betty. ‘ Now, Sir 
Everard, we have but to learn your senti- 
ments on the subject.” 

‘* Lady Betty, I have but little to add to 
what my friends have said. I too am, to 
use the doctor’s phrase, profoundly loyal, 
if belongiag to a family that has in every 
generation suffered severely for its attach- 
ment to the anciont line of its sovereigns 
can entitle any one to be so called. But 
my grandfather narrowly escaped losing 
his head for high treason, and my father 
did lose half his estate for rebellion; yet 
neither of them benefited the House of 
Stuart. It seems to me that the course 
you would have me adopt would in all 
likelihood repeat the mishaps of my ances- 
tors. My ‘property might be confiscated 
like that of my father, and my neck im- 
perilled as was that of my grandfather, 
while the exiled family would no more 
profit by my misfortunes than they did by 
those of my predecessors. If I could 
render the exiled family any real help— 
were there, to speak plainly, any reasonable 
chance of success, it might be different. 
But at present all is vague and uncertain, 
and no wise man would commit himself to 
anything, while it remained so. It was in 
the hope that you might be able to solve 
my doubts on this subject, which prevent 
me from comivg to any conclusion, that I 
have presumed to question you.” 

“You speak well, Sir Everard,” rejoined 
Lady Betty—“‘ wisely and prudently, if not 
with the chivalry of your race. Any in- 
formation I may possess is at your com- 
mand.” She put her hand into the long 
deep pocket of her dress and drew out of it 
a small portfolio. This she opened, and 
took out a flat piece of parchment neatly 
folded in three. ‘‘ This letter,’’ she said, 
‘is, as you will see, signed ‘ Coralie,’ and 
it is addressed to ‘ Rosalie.’ But the corre- 
spondents are not two romantic young 
ladies, but myself and old Lord Tullibar- 
dine, who were both young some fifty years 
ago. He knows, as well as any one living, 
what is really passing in Paris. As the 
door is fast closed, perhaps your lordship 
will do me the favour to read the letter 
first to yourself, and then aloud for our 
hearing.” - 

Lord Rydesdale took the parchment and 
glanced hastily threagh it. 

“You have given me the wrong letter, 
aunt,” he said, when he had completed the 
perusal. ‘‘This has nothing to do with 
the affair of which we were speaking. 
This is about some lace, which you appa- 
rently are going to smuggle.” 

‘* Ah, some lace,” repeated the old lady. 
‘Well, it did come over in the lining of a 
smuggler’s shoe. Read it out aloud to the 
company, James. Perhaps they will take 
a different view of it.” 


Lord Rydesdale complied, and read as | 
follows : 


| 
“Ma Cntre Rosarie,—I have used all 
possible expedition in getting the lace you 
want. You will not again assail me with | 
your reproaches when you learn what pains 
I have taken in your behalf. You will, I 
hope, receive the lace early next month— 
certainly some time in July—or at latest in 


also. He remembers the verses 
great Royalist hero, Montrose, 


of the 


* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win, or lose it all.’ 


He bears in mind that sentiment, and will 
act upon it.” 
‘an unhappy resolve,” said Sir Everard. 


August. Madame Elizabeth of the Palais | ‘He is coming, then, with no other arma- 


Royal, from whom I procured it, has 
already packed it, and Captain Marshal, 
whom you will remember having met at 
Wotton, in the spring of 1743, is under 


contract to land it at Ravenglass, on the | 


west coast of Cumberland, on the ship’s 
voyage northwards to Scotland. Thence 
it can easily be sent across to you.—Votre 
tres affectionné,— ** CORALIE.”” 


Lord Rydesdale laid down the letter, and 
looked inquiringly into the faces of his 
neighbours to see whether they understood 
the matter any better than himeclf. 

“ Hum,” said Dr. Kingsford, responding 
to the look; ‘‘I am inclined to opine that a 
certain personage isallegorically represented 
in it as lace—gold lace, that being a rare 
and valuable article. ‘Madame Elizabeth 
of the Palais Royal,’ to my mind typifies 2 
certain great lady, whose influence supplics 
arms and money; and ‘ Captain Marshal’ 
a Marechal of whom we have heard at 
Fontenoy, He will command the French 
troops, and land them at Ravenglass, after 
which the ship will proceed to Scotland and 
bring more soldiers thence, who can easily 
be sent southward. Ha, what say you to 
that, Lady Betty? Have I solved your 
riddle?” 

“The conjecture is all that might have 
been expected from your reverence,” an- 
swered Lady Betty. ‘Now, Sir Everard, 
we have not yet heard your exposition.” 

‘* Madam,” answered Sir Everard, grave- 
ly, “‘ I would pray you to keep us no longer 
in suspense. Thcre are not many occasions 
when we can confer together without 
provoking notice, and it is of grave 
importance that we should know the truth 
without greater loss of time.” 

“T stand corrected, Sir Everard. You 
shall learn at once all that I at present 
know.” She took what seemed to be the 
pasteboard cover of a book from her 
pocket, and placing the letter inside it 
again, handed it to Lord Rydesdale. 
Glancing at it, he saw that here and there 
on the upper side square bits of the paste- 
board had been cut away, exposing the 
handwriting in those places, while the rest 
remained hidden. Only about twenty of 
these words were now visible, and these 
were— 

“« Expedition will sail early in July in 
Elizabeth. He whom you wot of is to land 
on the west coast of Scotland.’ These are 
tidings indeed. Do I understand that they 
come from Tullibardine himself?” 

‘‘From him, and from no other. Assure 
yourself that not only is the information 
sent by him, but that it is certainly cor- 
rect.” 

“Yet when I met the chief agent of the 
party, John Murray, as I did by chance six 
months ago,” said Sir Everard, ‘he ear- 
nestly deprecated any such step as this, 
unless the French gave it effectual support, 
and he further assured me that he should 
dissuade bis employer from taking it.” 

‘He tried to do so, but failed,” said 
Lady Betty. ‘‘The prince is weary of the 
double-dealing of the French Government, 


and, I must add, of the English nobility 


ment than this ship, the Elizabeth, which 
is, I believe, a French frigate of sixty 
guns, incapable, of course, of carrying any 
great number of troops.” 

“It is by the swords of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, not by those of the French, 
that he hopes to regain his throne,” cried 
the old lady. 

“T honour your fidelity, Lady Betty,” 
said Sir Everard, ‘‘but that hope will, I 
fear, avail very little.” 

‘‘ Hope,” remarked the vicar, senten- 
tiously, ‘is said to appertain especially to 
those who possess nothing else.” 

“True, sector, and here I think our 
conversation may stop, unless there is 
aught else which Lady Betty has to impart 
to us.” 

“There are two other matters of minor 
import,” said Lady Betty. ‘‘The Duke 
of Perth writes me word that he had 
better not visit Peneshurst on St Michael's 
Day. He was, you know, to preside this 
year at the popivjay shooting. Can you, 
James, take his place?” 

“*T shall be away on St. Michael’s Day,” 
said Lord Rydcsdale. ‘‘ But if the day 
can be altered to the 18th of October, St. 
Luke’s, you know—I can be present.” 

“The alteration can easily enough be 
made, and would inconvenience no one,” 
observed Sir Everard Holmes; ‘and it 
would be every way better that you should 
preside. The Duke of Perth’s presence 
would be at all times likely to provoke un- 
desirable remarks; after what you have 
told us, it would be mischievous in the ex- 
treme. But you said there was still some- 
thing you were dcsirous to mention.” 

“Yes, Sir Everard, and @ matter which 
I think you will regard as an important 
one. Sir Charles Wyndford, our neigh- 
bour—” 

“What of him?” exclaimed both gen- 
tlemen, anxiously. 

‘* He has been obliged to fly the country. 
Whether he has been corresponding with 
John Murray, or any other of our—of my 
frierfls, I should say—I cannot tell. But 
I this morning received a note, which in- 
formed me that officcrs were sent to arrest 
him two days ago, and he would have been 
in confinement at this moment if he had 
not escaped in a boat—like my own royal 
master some sixty years ago—from White- 
hall, and so in a fishing smack from 
Gravesend to France, where duubtless he 
now is.” 

“What is the charge against him, 
madam ?” inquired Dr. singpiord. 

“‘ High treason,” answered the old lady, 
shortly. 

«Then he will be attainted,” exclaimed 
Sir Everard. 

“‘ Attainted by process,” said the vicar, 
learnedly. ‘‘ He will be summoned five 
times in succession in the court-house of 
the chief town of his county, when, if he 
appears not, as it is to be surmised he will 
not, he will bo attainted by default and 
outlawed, his seat in the House of Com- 
mons declared vacant, and his property 
confiecated to the Crown. Such is the 
law.” 
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“ Tam afraid it is,” said Lord Rydesdale, 
“and a grievous blow it will be to us all. 
Wyndford Abbey, one of the noblest old 
places in the county, will probably be dis- 
parked ard sold by auction, or else pass 
into the hands of some city butterman, 
who will expend his greasy earnings in 
adapting it to his own fancies; while the 
family who have owned it since the Con- 
quest will become exiles and needy adven- 
turers in foreign lands. Lady Betty, I 
wonder that such disasters as these do not 
teach you the folly and miscry of the 
schemes you are for ever hatching! How 
many hundreds are to be ruined in the 

, Vague and distant hope of benefiting one!” 

“But that one is our own anointed 
sovereign, Nephew James,” cried the old 
lady, her eye flashing with all the fire of her 
youth. ‘Our own anointed sovercign, to 
suffer or to die for whom is the highcst 

rivilege that lifo bestows. But it is usc- 

to pursue this theme further. As for 
what Dr. Kingsford has stated, he is, I 
believe, correct. Unless Sir Charles ap- 
pears to take his trial his estate will be 
declared forfeit. But it does not follow 
that it will be sold in the market. ]¢ is 
thought that it may be preserved in the 
family, a younger branch of which has 
been long settled in the south of England, 
and has never given the Government 
offence. But one remark of the doctor’s 
especially requires our notice. If Sir 
Charles is attainted, his seat will be de- 
a vacant.” 

“* And it will be,” observed Lord Rydes- 
dale. ‘‘ Wyndford of course will never 
appear to stand his trial. But if we lose 
him as our representative, whom are we to 
have in his place ?” 

“That is the very point,” said Lady 
Betty. ‘Sir Charles had held the scat so 
long, and his family have always been so 
highly esteemed, and he bimself was so 
generally beloved, that no one ever thought 
of opposing him.” 

“No one could have done so with any 
chance of success, I apprehend,” remarked 
the n. 

“IT do not feel quite sure of that,” re- 
joined the old lady. ‘‘But that is nowa 
matter of little consequence. It is enough 
that no attempt was made to wrest the 
seat from us. It would be different mow, 
I expect, when the Wyndford interest 
could no longer be exercised.” 

‘* You are right,” said Lord Rydesdale. 
“There may be a fight, and a severe one 
too. John Warton will not improbably 
offer himself, and if he does, all the tag- 

and bobtail of the mills and factories 
will be on his side.” 

** And they will make up a considcrable 
number, if my calculations are correct. 
But what say you, doctor? You ought to 
know Peneshurst well.” 

“T am afraid you are right, my lord,” 
replied Dr. Kingsford. ‘‘ Mr. Warton is 
a rich man. He owns a large number of 
houses, many of them of his own building, 
for the occupation of his overlookers and 
managers. Sevoral of these have votes, 
and they would all, I judge, to a man vote 
for him. Then there are the other manu- 
facturers—Gregg the Beper meter: and 
Cross the clotbier, and Harris the dyer— 
these also own houses, and can command 
votes. There is also Vallance the brewer, 
whom they have made mayor, and half a 
dozen more. They all follow Mr. Warton’s 
lead, and are hand-and-glove with him.” 

“ And there are the freemen,” added Sir 
Everard, ‘‘many of whom would sell their 
votes, and John Warton has plenty of 


money to buy them. No doubt the seat 
would be imperilled.” 

‘Just so,” said Lady Betty. ‘‘In fact, 
there is only one person who could save 
it.” 

“And who is that ? ” asked the baronet. 


“Sir Everard Holmes,” replied the lady. ; 


‘‘His family commands as much respect at 
Peneshurst, and he has as much property 
in it, as Sir Charles Wyndford himself. 
And Sir Everard would be highly accept- 
able to the inhabitants generally. Is it 
not so, doctor ?”” 

“Tt is, madam,” answered the vicar. 
‘All the tradesmen and nearly all the 
freemen would combine in Sir Everard’s 
favour. Probably Mr. Warton would not 
oppose him ; but beyond a doubt he would 
fail if he did.” 

“You hear, Holmes,” said Lord Rydes- 


dale. ‘You must offer yoursclf as a can- 
didate for the seat if it is declared 
vacant.” 


“JT will think over it,” said the baronet; 
‘it is not a matter to be decided at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And now it is high time 
that we adjourn to the ball-room. I am 
half afraid that we may have set these 
good people’s tongues wagging already.” 

They re-entered the duancing-room ac- 
cordingly, just in time to witness the con- 
clusion of a coranto, in which Miss Darnell 
and Captain Aitken, a recruiting officer 
belonging to s rogiment quartered at 
Preston, haa borne the chief parts. 

It will be proper here to give some ac- 
count of Mr. Warton, the wealthy manu- 
facturer of whom mention has been 
already made. His was a remarkable 
history. His ancestors had long been 
citizens of London. His great-grandfather 
Geoffrey, a partisan of Pym and Hollis, 
was one of those arrested and imprisoned 
by the Star Chamber in the days of Straf- 
ford’s supremacy. He was released after 
the outbreak of the civil wars, but died 
soon afterwards, his health, it was averred, 
having been totally ruined by the severities 
to which he had been subjected. 

His son John, so named after Hampden, 
succecded to his father’s business and prin- 
ciples, and was almost equally unfortunate. 


Accused of being implicated in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, he was condemned to pay a fine 
so heavy asalinost to reduce him to poverty. 
He left London with the wreck of his pro- 
perty and his eldest son Thomas, and 
; Settled among his wife’s relatives in the 
north of England, where he expended 
| what remained ef his money in the pur- 
| chase of property at Peneshurst. 

Thomas shared the political convictions 
of his father and grandfather, but hia 
success in life was better. A shrewd and 
far-seeing man, he was one of the firet in 
those parts to build a mill worked by water 
power for the production of cloth,. and 
| throve to such an extent, that when he 
| died, leaving his business to his son John, 
| the latter became the head of a firm well 
; known to all traders from Carlisle to Man- 
, chester. Fully his father’s equal in ability, 
: he extended still further the business be- 
' queathed him, and was at the time of the 
; commencement of this story one of tho 
| wealthiest inhabitants of —sbire. Like his 
| ancestors, he was a determined opponent of 
| the arbitrary rule of the Stuarts, and for 
' that reason supported to the utmost of his 
| ability the existing Government. He had 
been a youth of twenty or so ut the time 
of the Jacobite rising in 1715; but he had 
' raised and supported at his father’s expense 
; & regiment of volunteers, composed chiefly 
‘of his own and his neighbours’ workmen, 
which did good service at Carlisle. For 
this he not only received the thanks of 
| Government, but intimation was given him 
that the king would be well pleased if he 
kept up the regiment, so far that it could 
| be called out at any time and for any 
service required. Most of the gentry in 
the neighbourhood of Peneshurst were 
; suspected of Jacobite leanings, and Mr. 
| Warton became in consequence # more im- 
! portant personage than would otherwise 

have been the case. He was made first a 

‘ magistrate and then a deputy-lieutenant, 
sorely to the disgust of his aristocratic 
‘neighbours; and he would perhaps have 
received even higher marks of the king's 
‘favour if he had shown any desire for . 
them. 

| (To be continued.) 
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POTTERY-PAINTING. 


METHOD—(continucd from p. 29). 


AVING transferred the design, you now begin 
H the actual work. ' I rather advocate at first 
outlining the design in brown, orsome self-colour. 
For this: purpose you want a little dark brown 
in powder ; and, if yon have the tubes, get a 
small box of dark brown in powder, as you can 
get all the French enamels in either tubes or 
capsules. Mix up a little of the colour on a 
separate palette with water and a ver 
portion of lamp-sugar. The sogar has the same 
effect as the fat oil in binding the colour to the 
ware and enabling it to be worked with facility. 
Be as careful in not putting too much sugar in 
the colour as fat oil, for the same result will 
fellow. 

The colour when dry should not shine ; if it 
does you may know there is too much sugar, and 
you must therefore put in more pure colour. The 
reason the outline is put in in water-colour is 
that when you come to colour-in the design the 
turpentine will not affect the tracing ; whereas 
if this tracing were done in oil-colour the tar- 

ntine would remove it, and so spoil the effect. 

You want a fine black-sable brush known asa 
“liner.” It should be about three-quarters of 
an inch long in the hair, and come to a fino 
point when wetted. 

You draw in the design in brown just as 


small | 


| though you were marking it in in ink, leaving 
; the shading and colouring to be done in oil. 
i This outline simplifies the work somewhat, as it 
guides you in the colouring, and it also looks 
well in decorative work, and is often resorted to, 
as it makes the form of the design distinct with- 
out much labour. You will find, too, that this 
outline gives your work a finished appearance, 
which without it it is apt to lack. 

i The tracing colour should be mixed up about 
; @ day before it is to be used, new colour not 
working as well as old. When dry it merely 
; wants re-mixing with water and a palette-knife. 
| Pieces of ground glass make the best palettes, 
| and you can make a few for yourself by buying 
!a few pieces of plate-glass and grinding the 
surface with some silver sand and o muller. 
| This reminds me that a glass muller is very use- 
| ful in grinding up powder colours, and is worth 
while buying. Having traced the design in 
brown, you next procoed to put in a backgroand, 
that is if you decide to have one. It always 
seems to me to spoil any good design to put it 
| on the plain tile as thoagh it were a transfer. 
| For this reason I always advocate a background 
: being put to the work, though it need not neces- 
| sarily be dark. Dark backgrounds look richer 
jand seein to threw up the design more than 
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light ones, but this is entirely a matter of taste. 
Arich blue inclinmg to green would look well 


good should be Jiquid-looking, free from —_ or 
brush-marks, and this can , 


ly be brought about 


‘in this case, as blue and yellow harmonise well 
together. We refer to Fig. 1. 

Do not use your colours too pare, but either 
blend them or glaze one over the other. Deep 
dlue-green toned with grass-green and brown- 
green in the French colours makes a fine ground, 
allowing the blue to show here and there pure. 
You might put in the whole of the background 
swith blue, and when thoroughly dry, paint on 
other colours, passing over the underneath 


colour quickly and lightly so as not to disturb | 


the first colour. At first you had better mix up 
a nice colour and put the whole of the back- 
ground on with this one tint, * 

Mix up the colour with a little turpentine, 
and if in powder with fat oil in'addition. ‘The 
wolours in the ‘tubes have fat oil with them, and 
only want thinning with pure turpentine. 
colour should be thin enough to work easily, 


and yet not too thin, or it will run all over the | 


ware and make a nasty mess. Fill your brush 
full of colour and allow it to flow on the ware, 
ust guiding it into the various corners. Do 
not drag on the colour, but let it have the ap- 
pearance of being put on freely. If the colour 
te used too dry, or the brush have not enough 


in it, you will find the background will look 
It does not ; 


smeary and full of brush-marks. 
matter about one part of the background being 
a little thicker than another part, providing the 


colour has been put on in this liquid ‘‘floaty” | 


smanner, 

You might in 
‘get it gradually 
top, but at first, until you have got used to your 
taterials, work as simply as you can. You will 
find quite enough difficulties before you at first 
starting without adding to them by trying com- 
plicated effects. It is better to succeed in a 
simple thing than to fail in a big undertaking. 
“The chief ditticulties you will find in putting in 
backgrounds are the tendency of the colour to 
ran if not kept the right consistency, and the 
-langer of not getting the colour on in this 
** floaty”? even manner. 


putting on a varied background 


The | 


larker at bottom and lighter at | 


| with practice. Some amateurs who find great 
difficulty in floating in a background use a stip- 
‘pler, and by putting the colour all over the 
: background quickly and while wet dab it with the 
| stippling-brush until it is smooth. This gives a 
kind of grain, and has a more mechanical look 
: than the floating method, but is easier. 
; _ Orange-yellow or light orange will do for the 
: flowers, and you can either put this all over the 
flowers and when dry paint on a little shadow 
colour made of green or grey, or mix a little 
grey or green with the yellow. Do not do too 
much shading, only just indicate the shadow to 
| give relief to the design, Where one petal 
comes over another, or where the petals turn 
over, puta little shadow at the back to bring the 
near petal forward ; any attempt at strong effects 
of light and shade will end in failure until you 
are practised in the art. Make the leaves nice 
tones of yellow-green, with here and there that 
prey gkiucus-green you see on flag and iris 
leaves. ¥ The ends of the flag-leaves often turn 
yellow-brown, and this can be introduced with 
, good effect. ‘The centres of the flay-leaves are 
thicker, and consequently look darker, and these 
with the shadow markings can be painted on 
after the first colour is dry. 

Be careful in painting one colour over another 
not to disturb the’ first colour. You must pass 
your brush very lightly over the painting, and 
do not touch a wet place tice, as the second 
touching will pull of the whole of the colour 
| instead of leaving a second lot on. Use your 
brush very lightly and delicately, and work it 
| with lony, free strokes, almost as though you 

were shading with a crayon. The dark mark- 

| ings on the petals can be put in in yellow- 
brown on the top of the yellow. The greens can 
| be toned with yellows, browns, or blues, and 
most of the colours will mix together. 

Yellow is one of the most powerful colours, 

and must be carefully used when mixed with 
‘greens, as it turns these latter yellower than 
: they appear before they are fired. Browns will 


be painted on yellows, as these latter burn them 
completely away. The difficulties in pottery- 
painting are mainly two—the putting on of the 
colours, and the knowledge of how the colours 
will burn, for, unlike other styles of painting, 
your etlect must be so studied as to give the 
desired result when sired, and not necessarily 
before firing. The colours change to a certain 
extent in the firing, thongh more in the direc- 
tion of depth and brilliaicy than alteration 
in tint. When the colours are painted on the 
waie they are, of course, dull and opaque, ard 
have no brilliancy or depth. The firing makes 
the colours transparent and rich, and cons. 
quently many tints that look light whew 
painted may turn darker than is desirable. 
One of the best uses you can put your colours 
to when you begin pottery-paiuting is to make 
a test-palette by putting amall patches of each 
of the pure colours on a tile, and certain mix- 
tures, such as yellows and greens, greens and 
browns, blue and crimson-lake, ete. ; and by 
keeping a key of the colours, or printing their 
names against each colour, you can always refer 
to this when you are in doubt about the exact 
depth of any colour you are using. 
he putting on of the colours is simply a 

matter of practice, and any difficulties you may 
meet with will vanish after you have painted a 
few things. For colouring pottery, as we have 
before hinted, let your enamels be thinned to 
the right consistency, and use your brush with 
bold broad touches, covering the whole of the 
ea tion to be coloured before any part of it has 

ad time to dry. In the iris design referred to 
previously (Fig. 1), try and spread out your brush 
so that with one sweep you colour the whole leaf; 
for if you, say, begin at the top, and coloura 
portion, then leave it a moment or two, when you 
attempt to colour the remainder of the leaf you | 
will find the join will show ; whereas if you pas 
the brush well filled with colour down the entire | 
length two or three times in rapid succession, | 
you will colour the leaf evenly, and without 
showing any: brush-marks.. My readers may 
think I insist too much on these little matters, 
but after some years’ experience both in paint 
ing and teaching pottery-painting, I have noted ' 
that it is the neglect of these simple rules that 
causes so many beginners to fail. 

(To be coneluded.) 
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VERY SPECIAL : 


A TALE OF HEROISM. 


By Hesry Fnrity, 


Author of “A Race for Life,” “On the Wings of the 
. Wind,” ete. 


PECIAL 
DUTY. 


“7 WIsh yé 
hadn’"| 
got 
Bob,” 
Mrs. Rowland to her husband, as he stood 
at the door of tha cottage. ‘‘But I sup. 


A background to be ; stand on yellows, but reds must on no account | pose ye must?” 
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“I said I'd go, and I am goin’, old 
woman,” replied the engine-driver. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, ye see, I must. Duty is. duty, and 
this is VERY SPECIAL. No one else was 
asked afore me, and it’s a compliment 
tke.” 

“Yes, of course,” 
land. 


» ‘suppose Mr. Sharpus 

mut | th ‘money—the law 

Let him do his worst. He knows very 

well J never had any such deslings. He's 
arobber; no less. The poods were got in 
my name, not by me. never owed any 
man 8 y, and ain’t goin’ to.” 

“ But if he comes?” she persisted. 

“Say I shall be back to-morrow and 
a all. If I could only get him with- 
in reach of my hand—” 

“ Ye wouldn’t be violent, Robert ?” 

“1 would,” replied the engine-driver, 


clenching his muscular hand. ‘I'd serve 
him as I would any reptile in the woods. | one’s while to wreck the train. 


wrong, or perhaps it may be worth pone 
ut it’s. 


He’s.an unchristian man., .He’s doing me | all right,’’ he added, checking his specula- 


an injury for some purpose of his own, and | tions. 


if”. 


**Good-bye.” é 
She kissed him quietly, and he just re-- 


“Hash, Bob! Remember we must for- | turned the caress, not being demonstrative. 


“It was too latel” 


working for some bad purpose. Never 
mind. If he comes I will answer him. We 
ts chad the things, and are not respon- 
sible.” 

“And he knows it, he does,” ted 
| Rowland, with emphasis. ‘‘And this 
|‘ special’ must be taken up. There's 


-| another job I don’t want, but must do.” 


“There is no danger, is there?” she 
asked, as she came close to him in the 
dusk. 

“Well, not over and above danger. 
There’s alway danger, o’ course, for us. 
Things may Ye on the line or something 


assented Mrs. Row-| give our enemies. You and I have wil- | Then, taking his thin pilot jacket over his 
“But, Robert,” she continued, | lingly made none, but this wicked man is | arm, and a tin pot wil 


some strong tea in: 


his hand, he left the cottage, one of a row: 
in which every individual residence was so 
much like the other that had Morgiana of 
the Eastern tale come without her chalk 
she would have been puzzled at which door 
to knock to find Rowland the ‘“ driver.’” 
Even some of the older inhabitants had 
been known to make mistakes late in the 
evening after they left the Wild Irishman 
lic-house, but that perhaps is hardly to- 
wondered at. 
Rowland was one of the steadiest drivers 
on the railway, and had gained quick pro- 
motion in consequence of a bold act which - 
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he ventured to do at the risk of his life. It 
happened thus: 

He was running along pretty fast one 
day over a long, almost level, bit of lino 
perfectly straight for a couple of miles or 
more, when his quick eye caught some- 
thing right in front of the engine, between 
the metals on which he was travelling. 

He shut off the steam, and, telling his 
fireman to be handy with the brake, looked 
ont, and soon made out a child standing in 
the permanent way, apparently quite un- 
conscious of the approach of the train. 
Rowland immediately whistled for the 
guards’-brakes, reversed his engine, and 
without saying a word hurried forward 
over the great driving wheels to the buffer- 
beam in front of his engine—the Pegasus, 
a splendid flying horse for the iron road. 

Poising himself as the speed slackened, 
the engine-driver held tightly with his left 
hand to the chain as he lay full length 
upon the beam;, then, as the engine came 
almost upon the child, he stooped, and with 
a tremendous effort raised the little five- 
year-old boy from the ballast where he was 
playing quite alone, and brought him back 
in safety to the foot-plate. 

This exploit soon made Rowland known. 
He had paragraphs about him in the 
papers, and people began to look out for 
** Pegasus” and its driver. When the rail- 
way company decided to paint the names of 
the drivers under the weather-board of the 
locomotives there was no mistake about 
Rowland, and Pegasus began to be quite a 
favourite upon the line. 

Rowland was soon picked out as a good, 
steady man, and on the occasion of which 
we are about to write he had been specially 
selected to drive a train carrying some im- 
portant despatches from the Queen and her 
Minister.in attendance to the Prime Minis- 
ter in London. The engine-driver quite 
appreciated the responsibility, and the 
occasion was no ordinary one. 

A ministerial crisis was pending. Her 
Majesty was away from London. Certain 
papers had been hurriedly despatched by 
special ‘‘ messenger” and train to the 
royal residence, and upon that evening 
they were to be carried back. 

A great deal depended upon those papers. 
Ireland was in a fever of irritation, and 
‘unless certain steps were taken, rebellion 
might break out any day. The contents 
of those despatches were of great im- 
portance to certain Irish-Americans in this 
country. If they could only obtain an in- 
sight into the true intentions of. the 
Government they would be able to frame 
their policy. 

The quasi-Hibernian gang had heard of 
the special train—they had early informa- 
tion, and, if the truth must be told, there 
were officials, not in high positions, but 
men who were usually made aware of all 
that was going on, who gave them every 
information respecting the traffic. 

These unscrupulous men fancied they 
would obtain all the information they re- 
quired if they could stop the train and rob 
the Queen’s messenger. But how could 
they doit. They knew they had no chance 
of bribing Robert Rowland. He was the 
very last man on the line to be affected by 
threats, and so they had no alternative— 
the train must be stopped and the des- 
patches stolen. ButhowP - 

° ° ° . . 

When Rowland arrived at the shed he 
found his Pegasus ready for him, and all 
apparently right. The firemau was busy 
on the foot-plate, and so Rowland took his 


hand-lamp and an oil-can with o very long 


spout. Holding this and some “waste” 
in one hand, and the lamp in the other, he 
went round the engine oiling, tapping the 
screws and nuts, and opening various little 
oil-tubes which communicate. with and 
lubricate the cylinders, pistons, etc. 

He called out to his mate to put the 
engine out of gear,* so as to touch the 
eccentrics, etc., with the tip of the long 
nose of the oil-can. The man answered 
gruffly. : 

“Tom’s put out about something,” 
muttered Rowland to himself, as he leaned 
on the crank of the driving-wheels and 
extended his arm underneath the boiler. 

At that moment the immense crank 
moved, the locomotive, reversed in its 
action, retired from the pit over which it 
had been standing, and Rowland had a 
narrow escape of having his arm torn off 
or his body seriously injured. Fortunately 
the cylinder-taps were open, and the whiz- 
zing of the steam as it rushed in gave him 
warning. He saved his arm, but his hand 
was badly hurt. 

We need not repeat what he said to the 
fireman for turning on the steam. Row- 
land was on the foot-plate in a moment, 
injured as he was, but the grumpy man 
was not there. The cleaner, if he were a 
cleaner, had vanished. 

“That's queer,” muttered Rowland, as 
he proceeded to bind up his wounded 
hand; ‘‘I think there’s something bad in- 
tended here. He nearly did for me then, 
and no mistake. I say, Tom!” he cried, 
loudly. 

‘* Hullo, mate!” came in a cheery tone 

from the darkness of the yard. ‘‘ Here I 
am.” 
“Come here, then,” cried Rowland. 
“Tok sharp. What d’ye mean by re- 
versing when I was oiling up? For two 
pins I’d send ye about your business, I 
would too, and get ye the sack in the 
morning—only for your wife.” * 

‘«Why, man alive, are ye dreaming?” 
said the fireman. ‘‘I’ve never touched 
the engine. I was called away just now 
by some one, and when I got up to the 
office there was no one there.” 


* An engine is put ‘out of gear” when the “‘revers- 
ing lever” is pulled back, so as to admit the steam 
into the cylinders the reverse way, and move the engine 
backwards, 


“Who did ye leave in charge, then?” 
asked the engine-driver, with clenched 
teeth, for his hand was painful and 
swollen, and he was suffering. 

“One of the cleaners. I don’t know his 
name. He was brushin’ up. I never 
moved the lever. Did ye think J'd turn 
on steam without whistlin’ to you, Bob? 
Now ie it likely ?” 

“It's a ‘plant,’ Tom, that’s what it is. 
Here, bear a hand and wrap this finger 
up. It’s bad, I can tell ye. They wants 
to clear me off to-night. I can see that 
too. But they won't, not this journey, 
Tom. Look to the fire.” 

“It’s all right,” replied the stoker, as 
he opened the grate and looked in. ‘“ We'd 
better be clearing out, I suppose.” 

He whistled three or four times as he 
spoke, and when the red disc gave place to 
a green one, and the flag was held out, the 
Pegasus and its two attendants ran for- 
ward along the locomotive sidings until it 
reached the vicinity of another signal-box, 
where it had to be shunted on to the up 
main line to reach the terminus or head 
station, where the special waited. Both 
driver and fireman kept a good look-out, 
for they felt certain they were marked 
men. There had been rumours about 
already, and by some hitherto unascer- 
tained channel some very important intel- 
ligence had leaked out. The advent of 
the jal Queon’s messenger was cx- 
pected, and the men who wanted the 
information would stick at nothing to 
obtain it. 

They had laid their plans with much 
tact. They did not want to resort to 
strong measures unless they were obliged 
to do so. The despatches must go, and 
the intriguers were determined to have 
them somehow or other. Thcy had already 
tried one string, they had others in reserve. 
But the railroad officials had also taken 
extra cautions, and could they have 
depended upon all their servants as well 
as they could depend upon Robert Row- 
land, nothing need have been feared. 
Unfortunately they were badly served, or 
rather the temptation offered to the men 
was too great, and the Fenian party were 
likely to suoceed. 

We will now seo how the arrangements 
were carried out. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fenn, 
Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 
CHAPTER Y.—‘‘SURROUNDED BY INDIANS.” 


A Goop breakfast and a few hours’ rest 
seemed to put a different aspect upon 
the face of affairs; the day was glorious, 
and though the region they were in was 
arid and wanting in water, there was 
plenty to interest any one travelling on an 
ition of research. A good look-out 
was kept for Indians, but as the party 
seemed to have gone right away, and to 
allow them ample time to get to a greater 
distance, Dr. Lascelles determined, if he 
could find a spring anywhere at hand, to 
stay where he was for a couple of days. 
“You see,” Bart, he said, as they hunted 
about amongst the craggiest part of the 
amphitheatre where fortune or misfortune 
had led them, ‘‘it does not much matter 
where we go, so long as it is into a region 
where Europeans have not penetrated be- 


fore. Many of these hills are teeming with 
mineral treasures, and we must come upon 
some of Nature’s wasting store if we per- 
severe.” 

‘‘Then we might find metals here, sir?” 
said Bart, eagerly. 

“As likely here as anywhere else. 
These rocks are partly quartz, and at any 
time we may come upon some of the stone 
veined with gold, or stumble upon a place 
where silver lies.” 

“T hope,” laughed Bart, ‘‘ when we do, 
I may stumble right over one of the blocks 
and so be sure of examining it. I think I 
should know silver if I found it.” 

“‘T am not so sure,” said the doctor. 
You've led a life of a kind that has not 
made you very likely to understand 
minerals, but I dare say we shall both 
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know a little more about them before we 
have done—that is,” he added, with a 
sigh, ‘if the Indians will leave us alone.” 

** We must give them the slip, sir,” said 
Bart, laughing. 

“Perhaps we may, my boy; but we 
have another difficulty to contend with.” 

“‘ What’s that, sir; the distance °” 

“No, Bart; I’m uneasy about the men. 
I'm afraid they will strike sooner or later, 
and insist upon going back.” 

“Tm not, sir,” replied Bart. ‘I will 
answer for Joses, and he has only to say 
he means to go forward and the others 
will then keep by his side. Mind that 
snake, sir.” 

The doctor raised his rifle to fire, but 
refrained, lest the report should be heard, 
and drawing back, the rattlesnake did the 
same; then they continued their journey, 
the doctor examining the rocks attentively 
as he went on, but seeing nothing worthy 
of notice. 

“We must be well on our guard against 
these reptiles, Bart; that is the first I 
have seen, and they may prove numerous.” 

“They are numerous,” said Bart, and he 
told of the number he had seen upon the 
slope above them. 

“That settles me upon going forward 
this evening,” said the doctor, ‘for water 
seems to be very scarce. We must try and 
strike the river higher up, and follow its 
course. We shall then have plenty of water 
always within reach, and find wood and 
trees and hiding-places.” 

“But I thought you wanted to get into 
a mountainous part, sir, where precious 
minerals would be found,” said Bart. 

“Exactly, my dear boy, and that is just 
the place we shall reach if we persevere, 
for it is up in these rocky fastnesses, where 
the rivers have their sources, that some- 
times their beds are sprinkled with the 
specks, and also with pieces of gold that 
have been washed out of the sides of the 

mighty hills.” 

They went on thoughtfully for a time, 
the doctor giving-a chip here and a chip 
there as he passed masses of rock, but 
nothing rewarded him, and their walk was 
so uneventful that they saw nothing more 
than another rattlesnake, the valley being 
so solitary and deserted that, with the ex- 
ception of a large hawk, they did not even 
see a bird. 

They, however, found a tiny spring of 
water which trickled down among the 
rocks, and finally formed a little pool 
ample for supplying their horses with 
water, and this discovery made the doctor 
‘propose a return. 

“IT don’t like leaving Maude for long,” 
he said. 

“« Joses will watch over her, sir, as safely 
as you would yourself. You saved his life 
once, he told me.” 

“He told you that!” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“Yes, sir, when the rattlesnake bit him ; 
and I don’t think he would ever be un- 
grateful, though I think he feels hurt that 
you do not place more trust in him.” 

“Well, Tot him prove himself well 
worthy of my trust,” said the doctor, 
bluntly. ‘(I have not found him so ready 
as he should be in helping me with my 
plans.” 

Here the doctor became very silent and 
reserved, and though Bart asked him 
several questions, and tried to get him into 
conversation, he hardly spoke, but seemed 
moody and thoughtful till they were close 
upon the little camp. 

This was hidden from them till they 


were almost there, for the upper end of the 
Horse Shoe Valley was extremely rugged, 
and their way lay in and out among heavy 
blocks of stone that seemed as if they had 
been hurled down from the mountain side. 

When they were just about to turn into 
the narrow opening where the waggon lay 
and the horses were tethered, the doctor 
stooped down to examine some fragments 
that lay loose about their fect, and the 
consequence was that Bart went on alone. 
He was just about to give a peculiar 
whistle, one used commonly by himself 
and the men when they wished to signal 
their whereabouts, when he stopped short, 
half hidden by the rocks, raised his rifle to 
his shoulder, and stood ready to fire, while 
his face, tanned as it was by the sun, turned 
of a sickly hue. 

For a moment he was about to fire. 
Then he felt that he must rush forward and 
save Maude. The next moment calmer re- 
flection told him that such help and 
strength as he could command would be 
needed, and, slipping back out of sight, he 
ran to where he had left the doctor. 

He found him sitting down examining 
by means of a little magnifying-glass one 
of the fragments of rock that he had chipped 
off, while his rifle lay across his knee. 

He seemed so calm and content that in 
those moments of emergency Bart almost 
shrank from speaking, knowing, as he did, 
how terrible would be the effect of his 
words. 

Just then the doctor looked up, saw his 
strange gaze, and dropping the fragments, 
he leaped to his feet. 

“What is it?” he cried; ‘what is 
wrong ?” and as he spoke the lock of his 
double rifle gave forth two ominous clicks 
twice over. 

‘They have come round while we have 
been away,” whispered Bart, hoarsely. 

“They? Who? Our men?” 

“No,” panted Bart; ‘“ the camp is sur- 
rounded by Indians.” 

(To be continued.) 
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STARS OF THE MONTH. 


Il 


The Little Bear. 


“Close beside the Waggon 
Coils the wily Dragon, 
With the Dragon’s tail to the Waggon’s tuil, 
Round and round they roll ; 
With the long-tail Bears 
‘The Dragon shares 
The watch around the Pole.” 


ow which is the north pole of the heavens ? 
Draw a line from Merak to Dubhe, and 
continue it on, making the distance beyond 


Dubhe six times that between him and Merak, 
Merak and Dubhe are ‘‘the pointers” to the 
poles and the line from them will almost touch 

olaris. From Merak to Dubhe is five degrees, 
from Dubhe to Polaris thirty degrees, Although 
Polaris is called the Pole Star it is not exactly at 
the pole. 

It is, however, slowly moving towards it, 
and in about two centuries will be just at the 
spot. It is now as far off as the centre star in 
Orion’s belt is from either of those on each side 
of it. Centuries ago, when the Pyramids, per- 
haps, were built, Thuban or a Draconis was the 
Pole Star. Centuries hence Polaris will pass 
on, and the Pole Star will be a Lyre, otherwise 
Vega. The stars thus revolve round the pole, 
not round Polaris—Polaris himself describing a 
small circle in the heavens. 

Polaris is in the Little Bear’s tail— 


“ Little Bear, 
So far up there, 
Why do you look so pale? 
You ought to be red, 
With blood in your head, 
As you swing round by your tail!” 


—as shown in the figure, which, however, in- 
correctly puts the star at the exact pole. Al- 
though found at the pole, these Bears are not 
of the polar species. ‘They are the only speci- 
mens known of Ursus longicaudus, and rejoice 
in an extension of the vertebral column quite 
enviable by the bears on earth. It seems that 
Jupiter in hauling them aloft pulled them up 
by their tails, which very naturally—and, let 
us hope, painlessly—stretched considerably in 
lifting auch an unusual weight. ‘The old saying 
is in fact reversed—it is not “‘thereby hangs a 
tale,” but ‘‘ thereby hangs a bear.” 

Ursa Minor hangs down some distance towards 
Major, and in her head are Kocab and his com- 
panion, generally known as the ‘Guardians of 
the Pole.” ‘To tind the guards is easy. Draw 
a line from Mizar to Merak, and on it erect a 
square which will have Kocab in the upper 
corner. Kocab's other name is 6 Urse Minoris, 
Polaris being a In all the constellations, as 
the Arabic names are only borne by the more 
conspicuous objects, the stars are lettered for 
distinguishing purposes, the Greek alphabet 
being used, that famous 


© Alpha the Archer who shot at a frog, 
Beta the Butcher who swallowed his dog, 
Gamma the Gunner who got up a tree, 
Delta the Darkie who fell in the sea,” etc., etc., 


which if our readers do not know they will do 
themselves no harm in learning as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Between the: Ursas, Ma. and Mi., there come 
a few stars belonging to Draco, or The Dragon, 
which is a long, straggling group, ‘‘not in the 
least like that mythical beast,” curving up to 
the level of Polaris, and then running off to a 
bright triangle, about the same distance from 
the pole as the pole is from the bigger Bear. 
The triangle is in the Dragon’s head ; the stars 
between the Bears are in his tail. But here we 
must paris—spelling it on this occasion only in 
ursine fashion—and, as Vega, the next bight 
star, is in the Lyre, let us do so with another 
strophe from the Admiral whose ‘Celestial 
Cycle ” proves invaluable, 


© A line from Dubhe to the Bear, 

Sent right the Guards between : 

The stars which form the Dragon's tail 
Just midway will be seen. 

Far to the east his body winds 
Where Lyra’s lustres glow, 

‘Aray from Vega to the Pole 
His lozenge-head will show.” 


NTRY.—Under the last Conservative administra- 
tion there were made thirty new peers, or rather 
thirty persons altogether were promoted to higher 
rank in the House of Lords, or called .to it from the 
Commoners ; among the thirty there were also shared 
thirteen peerages merged in other titles, In, the 
seven years there were thus given forty-three peer- 
ages. In the three years of the present administra- 
tion ending 1882 there have been eighteen new peer- 
ages created, aud of them four are merged in other 
titles, 


E. Westoy.—In the Boy's Own Paper, No. 138, for 
September 10th, 1881, you will find an article giving 
full particulars’ of the highest individual cricket 
score, ‘The score’ was not made in a match of any 
importance. 


©.8, P.1: Gunpowder i 
mention of it in the ¢ 
the oldest in the world 


very much older. There, is 

ws, which are almost | 
. Alexander, according to 
Quintus Curtius, found his Indian’ enemies ac- 
quainted with gmpowder. There is a treatise on it | 
in the, Escurial Library, written in 1249. If Roger 
Bacon did not invent it independently, he brought 
it into notice. 2. You will find all your queries an- 
swered in Dr. \Seoffern’s “Projectile Weapons of 
War,” published by Longman and Co. 


BooKWorM.—In No, 117 you will find ‘an article on 
“Silkworms and their Management,” with portraits 
of the insect in all its stages. 


Zeno.—1. The principle of’ the sextant fs that when a 
ray of light proceeding in a plane at right-antles to 
each of two plane mirrors, which are inclined to 
each other at aay angle what is, sucessiyely 
reflected at the plane stirfacés of each'of the mixfors, 
the total deviation of the ray is double the mirror’s 
angle of inclination. . 2. ‘There is a list of star, maps | 
and celestial atlases im Chambers’ ‘ Descriptive As- 
‘trohomy,” ‘published by ‘thé Claresidon Press. Tn 
every respect you would find it just the book for 
practical work, . | 

A -WorkER.—We do not recognise any classes in this 

aper—working or otherwise: We cater for all. 
Yer us all boys are equal; we know them only as 
readers,"In our articles’ On-training we gave the 
diet and practice adopted by all our best athlete 
A certain regimen gives certain results. . If you can* 
not afford if, you must modify it—or leave it alone. 
Keep yourself in perfect health, that is the best 
training. Athletics are but. the means to that end ; 
they are not the end and aim of life itself. 


Wert.—In Stanford's “Manufacturing Industries” | 
you will find a book on weaying. 


A. HALL.—The “‘gelatine” enclosed was a piece of 
mica, The paper is stick on with varnish, and the 
varnish makes the paper transparent. 


| 

WIscoNstN, U.8,—If you write to the London offices of | 
the Canadian Government your inquiry will be an- 
swered, anda Jist of pamphlets on the subject will | 
be given you. ‘Try Canada first ; if you do not like | 
it you can go to the States. To'all your questions | 


Correspondence. 


| D. Jonys 


—1. Too much hem 
2. The bountlary between Cana 
and the -United States _ runs 
through the centre of the lakes. 
3. Erebus was the son of Chaos 
and Caligo, the husband of N 
andthe father of, Lox and Die: 
In other, words the product. of 
chaos, the associate of darkness, 
and the forerunner of light and 
the day. 


BoTnen 1. You do not require a 
licence to act -plays ata private 
house wnless money is’ taken ‘at 
the doors. ak re ms n0 
author's fees, he 
gome years, 
pve by living dramatists cannot 
be performed without permiséion; 
an application to French, of the \ 
Strand, would- put you 
any particular case. 3. No. 


R. E. A. D~Yon have to take your 

chance, and, under any circam- 
nves, wait your turn 
sion to visit Woolwich Ar: 
obtainable from the Se 
State for-War, 


CAROLUS.—The rook has. a rough 
kin on the beak\base. The crow 
s usually alone ; the rook is gene- 
rally one of a large party. 


Bonvs.—The words “limited and 
reduced.” after the name of,a pub- 
lic. company mean, first, that the 
Kiahility of the shareholders is 
limited to the amount in, full at 
par of the shares they hold; and, 
secondly, that_since the company 
has been in business the share- 
holders in extraordinary general 
meeting have resolved to work on 
a smaller capital than that an- 
nounced in the prospectus, and 
that the Court has given them per- 
mission so todo. Should any cre- 
ditor have objected he has either 
been paid in fuil or had security 
given him for his debt. 


You would get your 
French-polish at an ofl-shop 
cheaper and better than you could 
make it. One formula—we have 
given many, for which sce back 
numbers—says, dissolve six ounces 
of shellac in a pint of naphtha, 
and add a quartern of linserd-oil., 
You can polish fretwork with it, 
but you must be careful. not to 
break the wood, or let the polish 
accumulate in the cracks. 


the answers would be in favour of Canada, but they | q atonErt.—-For a short tour a 


are so numerous that wes have “here no room for | 
them. . | 


L. 8. Che Great Northern mm a train without | 
stopping between London and Grantham, a distance | 
of 105 miles ; and. the Midland run between London 
and Leicester, #® miles, ‘The Midland run from | 
Carlisle to Skipton is only $6 miles.” Tlie Great | 
Westefh ran one train from Bath to Paddingt 
the night mail—which does not stop either at Swin- | 
don or elsewhere on the route ; the distance is 1063 
miles, 


sheet of macintosh or American- 
cloth, folded over a small square 
Dox-lid, will be found to answer 
the purposes of a knapsack very 
well, and it will be useful for other 
things. You would find the 
“Take-about” a very handy affair. 
A knapsack would cost you a 
guinea, or thereabouts. Goy, or 
any athletic outfitter, would have 
several patterns to select from. 


LE CowTr DR Hocukprrp.—1. The wood which sinks 
ia the iron lark, 2. The artificial volcano was in 
‘No, 152, Pari for January, 1882, 


W, GALLANT.—Waterloo {s in Brabant, not far from 
Prusselg. Surely you could look it up on a map, or 
refer tu a gazetteer ! 


water-colour drawing alone: 
Why vuigartee it with varnish? An artist would be 


horrified at the suggestion. 


ExQurreR.—Leave the 
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last chapter. The matter was duly re- 
ported to the head monitor of Welch's 
by the injured parties. But the result 
only proved how very cunning the 
offenders had been in choosing this 
particular time for the execution of 
their raid. 

The head of Welch’s reported the 
matter to Bloomfield, as the head of 
Parrett's, But Bloomfield, who had 


THE. WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
By Tarnort Barnes Reep. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE NEW CAPTAIN'S INTRODUCTION : 
( course a row was made, or attempted to be made, about the “2> 
daring exploit of the fags of Parrett’s House narrated in the 


r Riddell coming to tea with the Doctor. 
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to do to punish offences committed 
In his own House, replied that the head of 
Welch’s had better mention it to the eap- 
tain of the school. He couldn’t do anything. 
The head of Welch’s pointed out that there 
was no captain of the school at present. 
‘What was he to do? 

Bloomfield suggested that he had better 
“find out,” and there the matter ended. 
‘Wherever the head Welcher took his com- 
plaint he got the same answer; and it 
became perfectly clear that as long as 
Willoughby was without a captain law was 
at a discount. 

However, such a state of things was not 
destined long to last. A notice went 
round frem the Doctor to the monitors the 
next day, asking them to assemble directly 
after chapel the fellowing morning in the 
library. Every one knew what this meant ; 
and when later on it was rumoured that 
Riddell had gone to the Doctor’s that 
evening to tea, it became pretty evident 
in which direction things were going. 

“Tea at the Doctor's” was always re- 
garded as rather a terrible ordeal by those 
who oocasionally came in for the honour. 
Some would infinitely have preferred a 
licking in the library, and others would 
have felt decidedly more comfortable in 
the dook of a police-court. Even the 
oldest boys, whose conduct was exemplary, 
and whose consciences‘had as little to make 
them uneasy in the head master’s presence 
as in the presence of the youngest fag in 
Willoughby, were always glad when the 
ceremony was over. 

The reason of all this was not in the 
Doctor. Dr. Patrick was one of the 
kindest and pleasantest of men. He 
could not, perhaps, throw off the Dominie 
all er on such occasions, but he always 

zed hard, and if there had been no one 
more formidable than ‘‘ Paddy” to deal 
with, the meal would have been compara- 
tively pleasant and unalarming. 

But there was a Mrs. Patrick and a Mrs. 
Patrick’s sister, and before these awful 
personages the boldest Willoughbite 

ailed and trembled.: From the moment 

e unhappy guest entered the parlour 


these two (who werealways there) fastened } kettl 


their eyes.on him and withered him. They 
spoke ceremoniously in the language in 
which the grand old ladies used to's 
in the old story-books. If he chan to 
speak, they sat erect in their chairs listen- 
ing to him with all their ears, looking at 
him with all their eyes, freezing him with 
alt their faintest of smiles. No one could 
sit there under their inspection without 
feeling that every word and look and 
gestare was being observed, probably with 
8 view to recording it in a letter home; 
and the idea of being at one’s ease with 
them in the room was sbout as preposte- 
reus as the idea of sleeping comfortably on 
a ’s nest 
And yet, if truth weredmown, these good 
females meant well. They had their ewn 
ideas of what boys should be (neither 
having any of their own), and fondly 
imagined that during these occasional 
ceremonies in the Doctor’s parleur they 
were rendering valuable assistance in the 
“dear boy’s” education by giving him 
some ides of the manners and charms o! 
polite society ! : 
‘At was in such genial company that 
Riddell, the head classic of Willoughby, was 
invited to bask for a short time on the 
evening of the day before the appointment 
of the new captain. He had been there 
once before when his father and mother 
come over to visit him. And even 
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with their presence as a set-off, the evening 
had been one of the most awful experiences 
of his life. But now that he was to go all 
alone te partake of state tea with those 
two, this shy, awkward boy felt about as 
cheerful as'if he had been walking help- 
lessly into a lion’s den. 

“Well, Riddell,” said the Doctor, 
pleasantly, as, after long hesitation, the 
guest at last ventured to arrive, ‘ how are 
youP My dear, this is Riddell, whom I 
believe you have seen before. Miss 
Stringer, too, I think you have met.” 

Riddell coloured deeply and shivered in- 
wardly as he sdvasibod first to one lady 
then to the other, and shook hands. 

“TI trust your parents are in good 
health, Mr. Riddell,” said Mrs. Patrick in 
her most precise tones. 

‘* Very well indeed, thank you,” replied 
Riddell ; ‘‘ that is,” he added, correcting 
himself suddenly, ‘my mother is very 
poorly, thank you.” 

“T regret to hear you say so,” said Mrs. 
Patrick, transfixing the unhappy youth 
with her eyes. ‘‘I trust her indisposition 
is not of a serious character.” 

“I hope she will, thank you, ma’am,” 
replied Riddell, who somehow fancied his 
hostess had said or had been going to say 
she h his mother would seon recover. 

“Er, I beg your pardon?” said Mrs. 
Patrick, leaning slightly forward and in- 
clining her head a little on one side. 

“IT mean, I beg your pardon,” 
Riddell, suddenly iving his mistake 
and losing his head at the same time, ‘‘I 
mean, quite 80, thank you.” 

‘You mean,” interposed Miss Stringer 
at this point, in a voice a note deeper than 
her eister’s, ‘that your mother’s indi 
sition ¢s of a serious character P”” 

“Oh no, not at all, I’m sure,” ejaculated 
the hapless Riddell. 

“*T am glad to hear you say so, very,” 
said Miss Stringer. 

“Very,” said Mrs. Patrick. 

At is point Riddell had serious 
thoughts of bolting altegether, and might 
have done so had-not the servant. just then 
created a diversion by bringing in the 


le. 
“8it down, Riddell,” said the Doctor, 
“and: makegourself at home.: What are 


the: respecte for the regatta this year? 
Is the School House beat to win P” 
“Dnt-sorry I can’t say,” replied Riddell. 
“I believe Parrett’s is the favourite.” 
“Mr, Riddell means Mr. Parrett’s, I 
presume?” asked Mrs. Patrick in her 
aweetest tones, looking hard at the speaker, 


and emphasising the “ Mr.” 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, “I’m 


ss We ‘shall miss Wyndham,” said the 
Doctor. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Riddell, who 
at that moment was dodging vaguely in 
front of Miss Stringer as she stood solemnly 
waiting to get past him to the tea-table. 

It was a relief when tea was at last 
ready, and when some other occupation 
was possible than that of looking at and 
being looked at by these two ladies. 

- ‘ You're not very fond of athletics, Rid- 
dell?” asked the Doctor. 

‘No, sir,” answered Riddell, steadily 
avoiding the eyes of the ladies. 

“*T often think you’d be better if you 
took more exercise,” said the Doctor. 

“ Judging by Mr. Hiddell’s loeks,” said 
Mrs. Patrick, ‘‘it would certainly seem as 
be hardly did himself justice physic- 

ry.” 

This enigmatical sentence, which might 


have been a compliment or might have 
been a rebuke or might have meant neither, 
Riddell found himeelf quite unable to reply 
to appropriately, and therefore, like 
sensible man, took a drink of tea instead. 
It was the first dawn of reviving presence 
of mind. 

‘Apart from your own health alto- 
gether,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘I fancy 

our position with the other boys would 
be better if you entered rather more into 
their sports.” 

“‘T often feel that, sir,” said Riddell, 
with a touch of seriousness in his tones, 
‘and I wish I could do it.” 

‘*T hope that there is no consideration as 
to health which debars you from this very 
desirable exercise, Mr. Riddell,” said Mrs. 
Patrick. 

“TI beg your pardon ?” said Riddell, who 
did not quite take it in. 

Mrs. Patrick never liked being asked to 
repeat her speeches. She flattered herself 
they were lucid enough to need no second 
delivery. She therefore repeated her re- 
mark slowly and in precisely the same 
words and tone— 

“I hope that there is no consideration as 
to health which debars you from this very 
desirable exercise, Mr. Riddell.” 

Riddell took half a moment to consider, 
and then replied, triumphantly, 

“Tm quite well, thank you, ma’am.” 

‘*T am pleased to hear that,” said Mrs. 
Patrick, rather icily, for this last observa- 
tion had seemed to her a little rude. 

“Very,” chimed in Miss Stringer. 

After this there was a silence, which Rid- 
dell devoutly hoped might last till it was 
time to go. Had the ladies not been there 
he would have liked very much to speak to 
the Doctor about school matters, and the 
Doctor, but for the same cause, would have 
wished to talk to his head boy. But it was 
evident this tea-table was not the place 
for such conversation. 

“‘T hear,” said the Doctor, after the 
pause had continued some time, addressing 
his sister-in-law, ‘‘ there is likely to be an 


election in Shellport before Jong; Sir 
Abraham is retiring.” 

“Indeed, you surprise me,” said Miss 
Stringer. 


“Tt is unexpected,” said the Doctor, 
“but it is thought there will be a sharp 
contest for the seat.” 

“And are you a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Riddell?” asked Mrs. Patrick, 
thinking it time that unfortunate youth 
‘was again tempted into the conversation. 

‘‘A Liberal, ma’am,” replied Riddell. 

“Oh! Boys are generally Conservatives, 
are they not?” 

She asked this question in tone as if 
she expected him to try to deceive her in 
his answer. However, he evaded it by 
replying, bashfully, 

“T hope not.” 

“ And pray,” said Miss Stringer, putting 
down her cup, and turning full on her 
victim, “will you favour us with your 
reasons for such a hope, Mr. Riddell ?” 

Poor Riddell! he little thought what he 
had let himeelf in for. If there was one 
subject the two ladies were rabid on it was 

litics. They preceeded to pounce upon, 
Rovour, and annihilate the unlucky head 
classic without mercy. They made him 
contradict himself twice er thrice in every 
sentence; they proved to him clearly that 
he knew nothing at all of what he was 
talking about, and generally gave him to 
understand that he was an impertinent, 
conceited puppy for presuming to have an 
opinion of his own on such matters. 
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Riddell came out of the ordeal very 
much as a duck comes out of the hands of 
the poulterer. Luckily, by the time the 
discussion was over it was time for him to 
go. He certainly could not have held out 
much longer. As it was, he was good for 
nothing after it, and went to bed early 
that night with a very bad headache. 

Before he left, however, the Doctor had 
scoompanied him into the hall, and said, 

“There are a few things, Riddell, I want 
to speak to you about. Will you come to 
my study a quarter of an hour before 
morning chapel to-morrow ?” 

Had the invitation been to breakfast in 
that horrible parlour Riddell would flatly 
have declined it. As it was, he cheerfully 


cepted it, and only wished the Doctor | 
red him | 


isd thought of it before, and s 
che misery of that evening with the two 


Villoughby griffins! : 

He Soul veri help guessing what it 
vas the Doctor had to say to him, or why 
t was he had been asked to tea that even- 
og. And he felt very dejected as he 
bought about it. Like most of the other 
Villoughbites, the idea of a new captain 
aving to be appointed had never ocourred 
> him till Wyndham had finally left the 
chool. And when it did occur, and when 
toreover it began to dawn upon him that 
e himself was the probable successor, 
orror filled his mind. He couldn't do it. 
‘e was not cut out for it. He would 
voner leave Willoughby altogether. The 
oys either knew nothing about him, or 
‘ey laughed at him for his clumsiness, or 
1ey suspected him as a coward, or the: 

i bim as s prig. He had wit 
1ough to know what Willoughby thought, 
‘ him, and that being so, how could he 
ver be ite captain ? i 
“IT would much rather you named some 
te else,” said he to the Doctor at their 
terview next morning. “I know quite 
all I couldn’t get on.” 

“You have not tried yet,” said the 

yetor. 

“Bat I’ve not the strength, and the boys 

n't like me,”’ pleaded Riddell. 

“You must make them like you, Rid- 

1,” said the Doctor. | ne 

“How can I? They will dislike me all 

2 more if I am made captain. I have 
influence with them, indeed I have 

t.” 
“How do you know?” said the Doctor 
ain. ‘‘ Have you tried yet?” 
‘Icould never do what Wyndham did. 
: was such a splendid captain.” 
‘Why ?” asked the Doctor. : : 
“I suppose because he was a splendid 
lete, and threw himself into all their 
ae and—and set a good example 
nself,”” 
‘I think you are partly right and partly 
ong,” said the sendy ““There are 
rral fine athletes in Willoughby who 
ald make poor captains; and as for 
‘owing oneself into school pursuits and 
ting & good example, I don’t think 
ber is beyond your reach.” 
Riddell felt very uncomfortable. He 
zan to feel that after all he might be 
‘ng to shirk a duty he ought to under- 
te. But he made one more effort. 

‘There are se many others would do it 
tter, sir, whom the boys look up to 
vady,” be said. ‘Bloomfield, for in- 
mce, or—’”” 

The Doctor held up his hand. 

“We will not go into that, Riddell,” he 
id “ You mast not suppose I and others 
‘ve not considered the good of Willoughby 
this matter. It remains for you to con- 


sider it also. As you grow older you will 
constantly find duties confronting you 


which may be sorely against your inclina-. 


tion, but which as an honest man you will 
know are not to be shirked. You have a 
chance of beginning now. I don’t pretend 
to say you will find it easy or Reasant 
work, or that you are likely to succeed, at 
first at any rate, as well as others have 
done. But unless I am mistaken you will 
not give in on that account. Of course 
you will need to exert yourself. You 
know what boys look for in a captain; it’s 
not mere muscle, or agility. Get them by 
all means if you can; but what will be 
worth far more tban these will be sympathy. 
If they discover you are one with them, and 
that in your efforts to keep order you have 
the welfare of the school chiefly at heart, 
they will come out, slepend, upon it, and 
meet you half way. It’s worth trying, 
Riddell.” 

Riddell said nothing, but his face was 
rather more hopeful as he looked up at the 
Doctor. 

““Come,” said the latter, ‘‘there’s the 
bell for chapel. It’s time we went in.” 

Riddell entered chapel that morning in 
a strangely conflicting frame of mind. 
The hope was still in his face, but the mis- 
givings were still in his heart, and the 
whole prospect before him seemed to be a 
dream. 

As the slight shy boy walked slowly up 
the floor to his place among the Sixth, the 
boys on either side eyed him curiously 
and eagerly, and a half-titter, half-sneer 
greeted his appearance. 

Some regarded him with a disfavour 
which amounted to positive dislike, others 
with disdain and even contempt, and 
others thought of Wyndham and wondered 
what Willoughby was coming to. Even 
among the Sixth many -an unfriendly 
glance was darted at him as he took his 
seat, and many a whispered foreboding 
passed from boy to boy. Only a few. 
watched him with looks of sympathy, and 
of these scarcely one was hopefid Ma 

Happily for Riddell, ke. could. not, see 
half o! this; and when. in a moment 
the Doctor entered and prayers began, he 
saw none of it. Kor he was one of a few 
at Willoughby to whom this early morning 
service was something morc than a mere 
routine, and who felt, especially at times 


like this, that in those beautiful familiar ' 


words was to be found the best of all pre- 

parations for the day’s duties. zen 
Telson, as he stood down by the door, 

with his hands in his pocket, beside his 


friend Parson, was void of all such reflec-- 


tions. What. was chiefly occupying his 
lordly mind at that moment was the dis- 
covery suddenly made, that if Riddell was 
the new captain, he of course would be 
captain’s fag. And he was not quite sure 
whether to be pleased or the reverse at his 
new dignity. 

“You see,” said he to his ally, in a 

whisper, ‘‘it's good larks marking the 
fellows off every morning as they come 
into chapel, but then don’t you twig that 
means I've got to be here the moment 
the bell begins ringing ? and that’s no 
joke.” : 
: «No, unless you got leave to ring the 
bell too,” said Parson. ‘‘ Then of course 
they couldn’t troop in till you were there. 
T’d come down and help with the bell, you 
know.” 

“‘Wouldn’t do, I fancy,” said Telson. 
“‘Then, of course, it’s swell cnough work 
to have to go about and tell the monitors 
what they’ve got to do, but I’m not so sure 


if it’s a good thing to mix altogether with 
monitors—likely tv spoil a chap, eh P” 

* Rather,” said Parson. ‘‘ Look out, 
Porter ’s looking.” 

Wherevpon this brief but edifyi 
dialogue broke off for the present. ne 

The monitors duly assembled in the 
Doctor’s library after chapel. They all of 
them knew what was coming, and their 
general attitude did not seem promising 
for the new réyime. Each one possibly 
fancied he had the interests of Willoughby 
at heart, and all but one or two felt con- 
vinced that in putting Riddell into the 
position of captain the Doctor was commit- 
ting a serious mistake. Every one could 
have given good reasons for thinking so, 
and weuld have asserted that they had no 
personal ill-feeling towards the new cap- 
tain, but for the sake of the school they 
were sure he was not the fit person, 
Whether each one felt equally sure that he 
himself would have filled the post better is 
@ question it is not necessary td usk here. 

‘The Doctor was brief and to the point. 

“T dare say you know why I havecalled 
you together,” he said. ‘‘ Wyndham— 
whom every one here liked and respected, 
and who did a great deal for the school” — 
(‘‘Hear, hear,” from one or two voices) — 
“thas left, and we shall all misshim. The 
captain of the school has always for a long 
time past been the head classical boy. It 
is not a law of the Medes and Persians that 
it should be so, and if there seemed any 
special reason why the rule should be 
broken. through there is nothing to prevent 
that being done.” 

At this point one or two breathed rather 
more freely, and the attention generally was 
intensified. After all, this seemed like the 
preface to a more favourable announce- 
ment. But those who thought so found 
their mistake-when the Doctor proceeded. 

“In the present case there is no such 
reason, and Riddell here is fully aware of 
the duties expected of him, and is prepared 
to perform them. I look to you to support 
him, and am confident if all work heartily 
together no one need be afraid for the con- 


, tinued success of: Willoughby.” 


- The Doctor ended his speech amid the 
silence of his audience, :which was not 
broken gs he turned and left theroom. At 
the same moment, to the relief of..no one. 
more than of Riddell, the bell sounded for 
breakfast and..the assembly forthwith 
broke up. . 

: + (To be continucd.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 
A STORY OF. ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE 


Author of Dn the King's Name, 
Naturalist,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—A SURGICAL OPERATION. 


R. LASCELLES’S first movement was to 
run forward to the help of his child, 
Bart being close behind. 

Then with the knowledge that where 
there is terrible odds against which to fight, 
guile and skill are necessary, he paused for 
a moment with the intention of trying to 
find cover from whence he could make 
deadly use of his rifle. But with the 
knowledge that Maude must be in the 
hands of the Indians, whose savage nature 
he too well knew, his fatherly instinct ad- 
mitted of no pause for strategy, and dash- 
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ing forward, he ran swiftly towards the 
waggon, with Bart close upon his heels. 

The full extent of their peril was at once 
apparent, no less than twelve mounted 
Indians being at the head of the little valley 
in a group, every man in full war-paint, 
and with his rifle across his knees as he sat 
upon his sturdy Indian pony. 

Facing them were Maude, Joses, Juan, 
and the other two men, who had apparently 
been taken by surprise, and who, rifle in 
hand, seemed to be parleying with the 
enemy. 

The sight of the reinforcement in the 
shape of Bart and Dr. Lascelles made the 
Indians utter a loud ‘‘ Ugh!” and for a 
moment they seemed disposed to assume 
the offensive, but to Bart’s surprise they 
only urged their ponies forward a few 
yatds, and then stopped. 

“Get behind the waggon, quick, my 
chi'd,” panted the doctor, as Bart rushed 
up to his old companion’s side. 

“They came down upon us all at 
once, master," said Joses. ‘They didn’t 
come along the trail.” 

“Show a bold front,” exclaimed the 
doctor; ‘‘ we may beat them off.” 

To his surprise, however, the Indians 
did not seem to mean fighting, one of 
them, who appeared to be the chief, riding 
forward a few yards, and saying some- 
thing in his own language. 

‘What does he say?” said the doctor, 
impatiently. 

“T can’t make him out,” replied Joses. 
“His is a strange tongue to me.” 

‘* He is burt,” exclaimed Bart. ‘He is 
wounded in the arm. I think he is asking 
for something.” 

It certainly had that appearance, for the 
Indian was holding rifle and reins in his 
left hand, while the right arm hung help- 
lessly by his side. 

It was like weakening his own little 
force todo such a thing, knowing as he 
did how treacherous the Indian could be, 
but this was no time for hesitating, and as 
it seemed to be as Bart had intimated, the 
doctor risked this being a mancuvre on 
the part of the Indian chief, and holdin 
his rifle ready, he stepped boldly forwa 
to where the dusky warrior sat calm and 
motionless upon his horse. 

Upon going close up there was no longer 
any room for doubt. The chief’s arm was 
roughly bandaged, and the coarse cloth 
seemed to be eating into the terribly 
swollen flesh. 

That was enough. All the doctor’s old 
instincts came at once to the front, and he 
took the injured limb in his hand. 

He must have caused the Indian intense 
pain, but the fine bronzed-looking fellow, 
who had features of a keen aquiline type, 
did not move a muscle, while, as the doc- 
tor laid his rifle up against a rock, the 
little mounted band uttered in chorus a 
sort of grunt of approval. 

“Tt is peace, Bart,” said the doctor. 
‘‘Maude, my child, get a bowl of clean 
water, towels, and some bandages. Bart, 
get out my surgical case.” 

As he spoke, he motioned to the chief to 
dismount, which he did, throwing himself 
lightly from his pony, not, as a European 
would, on the left side of the horse, but on 
the right, the well-trained animal standing 
motionless, and bending down its head to 
crop the nearest herbage. 

“Throw a blanket down upon that sage- 
brush, Joses,” continued the doctor; and 
this being done, the latter pointed to it, 
making signs that the chief should sit 

lown. 


He did not stir for a few moments, but 
gazed searchingly round at the group, till 
he saw Maude come forward with a tin 
bow] of clean water and the bandages, fol- 
lowed by Bart, who had in his hand a little 
surgical case. Then he took a few steps 


forward, and seated himself, laying his | in 


rifle down amongst the short shrubby 
growth, while Juan, Sam, and Harry on 
the one side, the mounted Indians upon 
the other, looked curiously on. 

Once there was a low murmur among 
the latter, as the doctor drew a keen, long 
knife from its sheath at his belt; but the 
chief did not wince, and all were once more 
still. 

‘‘He has been badly hurt in a fight,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘and the rough surgery 
of his tribe or his medicine man does not 
act.” 

“That's it, master,” said Joses, who was 
standing close by with rifle ready in case 
of treachery. ‘‘ His medicine man couldn’t 
tackle that, and they think all vhite men 
are doctors. It means peace, 
master.” 

He pointed behind the doctor as he 
spoke, and it was plain enough that, at all 
events for the present, the Indians meant 
no harm, for two trotted back, one to turn 
up @ narrow rift that the little exploring 
party had passed unnoticed in the night, 
the other to go right on towards the 
entrance of the rough Horseshoe. 

“‘That means scouting, does it not?” 
said Bart. 

“TI think so,” replied the doctor. ‘ Yes; 
these Indians are friendly, but we must be 
on our guard. Don’t show that we are 
suspicious, though. Help me as I dress 
this arm. Maude, my child, you had better 
go into the waggon.” 

“T am not afraid, father,” she said, 
quietly. 

Cs Biny, then, he said; ‘you can be of 
use, perhaps.” 

He spoke like this, for, in their rough 
frontier life, the girl had had more than 
one experience of surgery. Men had been 
wounded in fights with the Indians; others 
had suffered from falls and tramplings from 
horses, while on more than one occasion 
the doctor had had to deal with terrible 
injuries, the resulte of gorings from fierce 
bulls. For it is a strange but well-known 
fact in those , that the domestic cattle 
that run wild from the various corrals or 
inclosures, and take to the plains, are ten 
times more dangerous than the fiercest 
bison, or buffalo, as they are commonly 
called, that roam the wilds. 

Meanwhile the rest of the band leaped 
lightly down from their ponies, and paying 
not the slightest heed to the white party, 
proceeded to gather wood and brush to 
make themselves a fire, some unpacking 
buffalo meat, and one bringing forward a 
portion of a prong-horn antelope. 

The doctor was now busily examining 
his patient’s arm, cutting away the rough 
bandages, and laying bare a terrible injury. 

He was not long in seeing its extent, and 
he knew that if some necessary steps were 
not taken at once, mortification of the limb 
would set in, and the result would be 
death. S 

The Indian’s eyes glittered as he keenly 
watched the doctor’s face. He evidently 
knew the worst, and it was this which had 
made him seek white help, though of course 
he was not aware how fortunate he had 
been in. his haphazard choice. He must 
have been suffering intense pain, but not a 
nerve quivered, not a muscle moved, while, 
deeply interested, Joses came closer, rested 


his arms upon the top of his rifle, and 
| looked down. 

“Why, he’s got an arrow run right up 
| his arm all along by the bone, master,” 
| exclaimed the frontier man; ‘‘ and he has 
been trying to pull it out, and it’s broken 
7”? 


“Right, Joses,”’ said the doctor, quietly ; 
‘Cand worse than that, the head of the 
arrow is fixed in the bone.” 

“* Ah, I couldn’t tell that,” said Joses, 
coolly. 

“I wish I could speak his dialect,’’ con- 
tinued the doctor. ‘‘I shall: have to 


“« This fellow has, at all events,”’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘ Maude, my child, I think you 
had better go.” 

“If you wish it, father, I will,” she 
replied, simply ; ‘‘but I could help you, 
and I should not be in the least afraid.” 

“Good,” said the doctor, laconically, as 
he lowered the injured arm after bathing 
it free from the macerated leaves and bark 
with which it had been bound up. Then. 
with the Indian’s glittering eyes following 
every movement, he took from his leather 
case of surgical instruments, all still won- 
derfully bright, and kept in a most perfect 
state, @ curious-lookin, ir of forceps, 
with rough handles, and a couple of short- 
bladed, very keen knives. 

“Hah!” said Joses, with a loud expira- 
tion of his breath, ‘‘them’s like the pinchers 
a doctor chap once used to pull ont a big 
aching tooth of mine, and he nearly pulled 
my head off as well,” 

“No; they were different to these, 
Joses,”’ said the doctor, quietly, as he took 
up a knife. ‘‘ Feel faint, Bart?” 

The lad blushed now. He had been 
turning pale. : 

“Well, I did feel a little sick, sir ; it was 
the sight of that knife. It has all gone 
now.” Aa ' 

“That's right, my boy. ways try an 
master dah fedora as these. Now I 
must try and make him understand what I 
want todo. Give me that piece of stick, 
Bart, it will do to imitate the arrow.”’ 

Bart handed the piece of wood, which 
the doctor shortened, and then, suiting 
the action to his words, he spoke to thc 
chief. : 

“The arrow entered here,” he said, 
pointing to a wound a little above th 
Indian’s wrist, ‘‘and pierced right uy 
through the muscles, to bury itself in th 
bone just here.” 

As he spoke, he pushed the stick up out: 
side the arm along the course that th 
arrow had taken, and holding the en 
about where he considered the head of thi 
arrow to be. 

For answer the Indian gave two shar 
nods, and said something in his ow 
tongue which no one understood. 

“Then,” continued the doctor, you 
or somebody else, in trying to extract th 
arrow, have broken it off, and itis here i: 
the arm, at least six inches and the head. 

As he spoke, he now broke the stick i: 
two, throwing away part, and holding th 
remainder up against the Indian’s wounde 


arm. 

Again the chief nodded, and this tim 
he smiled. 

‘‘Well, we understand one another s 


far,” said the doctor, ‘“‘and he sees that I 
know what’s the matter. Now then, am I 
to try and cure it? What would you like 
me to do?” 

He pointed to the arm as he spoke, and 
then to himself, and the Indian took the 
doctor’s hand, directed it to the knife, and 
then, pointing to his arm, drew a line 
from the mouth of the wound right up to 
his elbow, making signs that the doctor 
should make one great gash, and take the 
arrow out. 

“All right, my friend, but that is not 
quite the right way,” said the doctor. 
* You trust me then to do my best for 
you?” 

He took up one of the short-bladed 
knives as he spoke, and puinted to the arm. 

The Indian smiled and nodded, his face 
the next moment becoming stern and fixed 
as if he were in terrible pain, and needed 
all his fortitude to bear it. 

Goi to cut it out, master?” said 
Joses, roughly. 


“Let's give the poor fellow a com- 
forter then,” continued Joses. “If he 
scalps us afterwards along with his copper 
crew, why, he does, but let’s show him 
white men are gentlemen.” 

“What are you going to do?” said the 
doctor, wonderingly. 

“Show you directly,” growled Joses, 
who leisurely filled a short, home-made 
wooden pipe with tobacco, lit it at the 
Indian’s fire, which was now crackling 
merrily, and returned to offer it to the 
chief, who took it with a short nod and a 
grant, and began to smoke rapidly. 

“That'll e a bit o’ the edge off it,” 
growled Joses. ‘‘ Shall I hold his arm ?” 

“No; Bart will do that,” said the doc- 
tor, rolling up his sleeves and placing 
water, bandages, and forceps ready. 
“Humph! he cannot bend his arm. 
Hold it like that, Bart—firmly, my lad, 
and don’t flinch. I won’t cut you.” 

“Tl be quite firm, sir,” said Bart, 
quietly ; and the doctor raised his knife. 

As he did so, he glanced at where nine 
Indians were seated round the fire, expect- 
ing to see that they would be interested in 
what was taking place; but, on the con- 
trary, they were to a man fully occupied 
in roasting their dried meat and the por- 
tions of the antelope that they had out up. 
The operation on the chief did not interest 
them in the least, or, if it did, they were 
too stoical to show it. 

The doctor then glaneed at his savage 
patient, and laying one hand upon the 
dreadfully swoilen limb, he received a nod 
of encouragement, for there was no sign 
ot quailing in the chief’s eyes; but as the 
doctor approached the point of the knife to 
aspot terribly discoloured, jue: below the 
dbow, the Indian made a sound full of 
remonstrance, and pointing to the wound 
above the wrist, signed to his attendant 

that he should slit the arm right up. 

“No, no,” said the doctor, smiling. 
“T'm not going ‘+> make a terrible wound 
like that. Leave 2: to me.” 

He patted the chief on the shoulder as 
be spoke, and once more the Indian sub- 
sided into a state of stolidity, as if there 
were nothing the matter and he was not in 
the slightest pain. 

Here I pause for a few moments as I say 
—Shall I describe what the doctor did to 
save the Indian’s life, or shall I hold my 
hand ? 

I think I will go on, for there should be 
nothing objectionable in a few words 
descrihing the work of a man connected 


| with one of the noblest professions under 
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the sun. 

There was no hesitation. With one 
uick, firm cut, the doctor divided the 
lesh, piercing deep down, and as he cut, 

his knife gave a sharp grate. 

“Right on the arrowhead, Bart,” he 
said, quietly ; and, withdrawing his knife, | 
he thrust a pair of sharp forceps into the | 
wound, and seemed as if he were going to ; 
drag out the arrow, but it was only to} 
divide the shaft. This he seized with the | 
other forceps, and drew out of the bleeding | 
opening—a piece nearly five inches long, 
which came away easily enough. ; 

Then, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
sponged the cut for a while, and directly 
after, guiding them with the index finger 
of his left hand, he thrust the forceps once 
more into the wound. 

There was a slight grating 
again, a noise that Bart, as 
held the arm, seemed to feel go right 
through every nerve with a peculiar thrill. 
Then it was evident that the doctor had 
fast hold of the arrowhead, and he drew 
hard to take it out. 

“T thought so,” he said, ‘it is driven 
firmly into the bone.” 

As he spoke, he worked his forceps | 
slightly to and fro, to loosen the arrow- 
head, and then, bearing firmly upon it, 
drew it out—an ugly, keen piece of nastily 
barbed iron, with a scrap of the shaft and 
some deer sinew attached. 

The doctor examined it attentively to see 
that everything had come away, and 
uttered a sigh of satisfaction, while the 
only sign the Indian gave was to draw a 
long, deep breath. 

““There, Mr. Tomahawk,” said ‘the doc- 
tor, smiling, as he held the arm over the 
bowl, and Eathed the injury tenderly with 
fresh relays of water, till it nearly ceased 
bleeding ; ‘‘ that’s better than making a 
cut all along your arm, and I'll be bound 
to say it feels easier already.” 

The Indian did not move or speak, but 
sat there smoking patiently till the deep 
cut was sewn up, padded with lint, and 
bound, and the wound above the wrist, | 
where the arrow had entered, was also 
dressed and bound up carefully. 

‘There: now your arm will heal,” said 
the doctor, as he contrived a sling, and 
placed the injured limb at rest. A man 
with such a fine healthy physique will not 
suffer much, Ill be bound. MHah, it’s 
quite a treat to do some of the old work 


again.” 


noise once 
e manfully | 


The chief waited patiently until the doc- 
tor had finished. Then rising, he stood for 
a few moments with knitted brows, per- 
fectly motionless; and the frontier man, 
seeing what was the matter, seemed to be 
about to proffer his arm, but the Indian 
paid no heed to him, merely gazing 
straight before him till the feeling of faint- 
ness had passed away, when he stooped 
and picked up the piece of arrow-shaft and 
the head, walked with them to where his 
followers were sitting, and held them out 
for them to see. Then they were passed 
round with a series of » duly ex- 
amined, and finally found @ resting-place. 
in a little beaver-skin bag at the chief’s 
girdle, along with his paints and one or 
two pieces of so-called ‘‘ medicine” or 
charms. 

Meanwhile the doctor was busy putting 
away his instruments, feeling tly re- 
lieved that the encounter with the Tn i 


; had been of so friendly a nature. 


At the end of a few minutes the chief 
came back with the large buffalo robe that 
had been strapped to the back of his pony, 
spread it before the doctor, placed on it 
his rifle, tomahawk, knife, and pouch, and 
signed to him that they were his as a 
present. 

‘He means that it is all he has to 
give you, sir,” said Bart, who seemed to 
understand the chief’s ways quicker than 
his guardian, and who eagerly set himself 
to interpret. 

‘* Yes, that scems to be his meaning,” 
replied the doctor. ‘‘ Well, let’s see if we 
can’t make him our friend.” 

Saying which the doctor stooped down, 
picked up the knife and hatchet, and placed 
them in the chief’s belt, bis rifle in the 


| hollow of his arm, and finally his buffalo 


robe over his shoulders, ending by giving 
him his hand smilingly, and saying the 
one word friend, friend, two or three times 
over. 

The chief made no reply, but gravely 
stalked back to his followers as if affronted 
at the refusal of his gift, and the day 


| passed with him lying down quietly emok- 
Ww. 


in the sage-brush, while the occupants of 
the doctor’s little camp went uneasily 
about their various tasks, ending by 
dividing the night into watches, lest their 
savage neighbours should take it into their 
heads to depart suddenly with the white 
man’s horses—a favourite practice with 
Indians, and one that in this case would 
have been destructive of the expedition. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 


Author of “ Tales of Chariton School,” ‘* Schoolboy Honour,” etc. 


EANWHILE the minuet had come to an 
i end, and Hugh, taking the fair hand 
extended to him by his partner, had led 
her back to the seat she had occupied, 
between Lady Betty and Miss Darnell. 
Aosn and Maynard followed their 
schoolfellow, both of them being anxious 
to engage Miss Aurelia’s hand for the | 
country dance, which always took place 
before supper, or the Sir Roger de Coverley, 
with which the ball would conclude. 
Finding Lady Betty’s chair vacant, Hugh 
seated himself in it; while Maynard took 
that of Dr. Oakes, who by this time had 
gone home to study his favourite Tibullus, 
and Mostyn leaned over the back of his 
friend’s seat. 

The three boys and the young ladies, it 
should be mentioned, had been _play- 
fellows ten years before, and still met 
often enough to keep up a close intimacy. 
Miss Aurelia, who had appreciated the dis- 
tinction conferred upon her by being 
singled out for what might be called the 
great dance of the evening, and had fur- 
ther been well satisfied with her own dress 
and performance, was in high spirits, and 
proceeded to rally her late partner with 
what it is the fashion of the present day to 
call ‘‘ chaff.” 

“Pray, Mr. Hugh,” she began, “TI 
should like to know what you said or did, 
te drive that young lady away, upon whom 
you had conferred the privilege of being 
your partner in the minuet. I was not) 
your choice, you know, only Lady | 

jetty’s.” 

“Nay, Miss Aurelia, I assure you I: 
accepted her selection as my own, or | 
ratber as an improvement on my own. 
You know how much wiser and better her | 
éhoice is likely to be than mine.” 

‘<You are very humble, sir. Neverthe- 


Jess I think I would rather be chosen by a 


CHAPTER IV, 


gentleman himself, than by his aunt. 
Would not you, Honoria ?” 

“Decidedly I should,” returned Miss 
Darnell, ‘‘ unless, that is, he was a very- 
very objectionable gentleman indeed.” 

‘Which I am not, you mean?” ob- 
served Hugh. 


“T meant nothing of the sert, Mr. de | 


Clifford. But you have not answered 
Aurelia’s question. What did you do to 
drive Miss Warton—that is her name, I am 
told—what did you do to drive her away ° 
Tam afraid it must have been something 
very rude.” 

“‘T am never rude to young ladies, Miss 
Honoria.”” 

“Indeed, sir! I wonder who it was, 
then, who dressed himeelf up all in white 


and frightened Aurelia and myself almost ; 


out of our lives, in Long Ash Lane some 
four or five years ago. Tf that wasn’t rude, 
I don’t know what would be.” 


“T wasn’t the miller’s ghost, Miss! 


Honoria. That was Charlie Mostyn. 


Maynard and I only did the groans.” 


‘The groans were by far the most fright- 
ful part of the business,” said Mostyn. 

““No, no,” interposed Maynard, ‘‘ you 
are unfair upon Hugh and myeelf; the 
groans would have been nothing without 
the miller, all in white, with the end of a 
rope round his neck. It was Charlie 


deed.” 
“Tt was old Mole’s fault,” put in 
Mostyn. ‘If he hadn't told us the story 


of the Miller of Hangerton and his com- 
panions, Silver Jack and Parson George, 
who used to rob all travellers for ten miles 
on either side of Peneshurt, and was after- 
wards hanged on a gallows at the end of 
Long Ash Lane—we should never have 
thought of attempting anything of the 
kind.” 

“That is true, said Hugh. ‘TI re- 
member, when we repeated the story to 
you, you two young ladies were so fright- 
ened at the notion that the miller’s ghost 
still attempted to rob people, that it oc- 


| curred to us to dress up after his likeness. 


Yes, it was certainly Dr. Mole’s fault, and 
nobody’s else. It was he that was uncivil 
to you, Miss Honoria, not we.” 

“ He is never civil to any one,” remarked 
Maynard. 

“Oh, is he not, though?” exclaimed 
Miss Grantley, hastily. ‘‘Honoria could 
ie you a different story from that, if she 
chose.” : 

“Eh, what!” cried De Clifford. ‘Ho- 
noria! a different story! Why, to be sure, 
Dr. Mole has not been making love to 
you, Miss Honoria ?”’ 

“No,” said Honoria, scornfally; ‘I 
should think he would hardly presume to 


{do that. No, it is not J to whom he pays 


his attentions.” 
‘Who is it, then?” asked Maynard. 


{ “It must be some friend of yours, or Miss 


Aurelia would not have referred the matter 
to you.” 

“Neither to me nor to any of m 
friends,” rejoined Miss Darnell. ‘‘ As 
said before, I don’t think Dr. Mole would 
presume so far.” 


“Well, but who is it, then?” persisted 


Mostyn. ‘‘I really must find out. He is 
my tutor, you know, and I am bound to 
learn all I can about him, in order that I 
may follow his exemple, which is sure to 
bea good one. Positively you must tell 
me, Miss Honoria.” 

“T know,” said Maynard. ‘It is Mies 
Annabella, her gentlewoman. I remember 
Harry Darnell told me that he thought he 
had seen somebody walking in Croome- 
Park with his sister's maid, and it looked 
very like old Mole. But before he could 

tt near enough to make sure, the man 
| fra disappeared.” 

‘Into a burrow, like his namesakes!” 
exclaimed Mostyn. ‘‘Is Miss Anuabella. 
the lady to whom he pays his attentions, 
Honoria?” 

‘Perhaps she is, perhaps she is not,” 
answered Miss Darnell. 

“‘Come, be good-natured, Honoria, as 
| you always are, and tell us all about it,” 
entreated Mostyn. ‘‘ We are all dying to 
know.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, if you wish it,” said 
Miss Darnell. ‘‘ You must know that Bell 
'—Miss Annabella Franklyn she pretends. 
' to call herself, though her father’s name is 
| Franks, and she, I believe, was christened 
plain Bell—you must know she has been 
continually asking me to let her go out for 
a walk. For the last two months it has 


| Mostyn’s fault, Miss Darnell, it was in- | been, ‘If you please, madam, if you don’t 


| want me this afternoon, may I walk over 
| to see my aunt at Hangerton P” 

|. “Hangerton!” repeated Mostyn. ‘Is 
{her aunt any relation to the miller, I 
wonder ?” 

; _ “I can’t say,” said Miss Darnell. ‘‘ But 
| Hangerton is four miles off, and Bell, I 
| chance to know, bears a special dislike to 
this aunt, so I ehonghe her wanting to 
take such a long walk to see her, twice 
every week at least, rather suspicious. But 
Tdidn’t trouble myself much about it until 
|one day, atout a week »nge, when we all 
| went out for a ride to Brundleigh. After 
we had gone a mile or two I found that 
my horee had cast a shoe, and there was 
nothing for it but for me to walk him 
home. I took the short way through the 
wood, and all of a moment I came upon—” 

“The Rev. Samuel Mole, D.D., on his 
knees before the fair Annabella,” sug- 
gested Charlie. 

‘Well, not quite that,” said Mies Dar- 
nell, “but they were standing talking 
together, very affectionately, I thought, 
under the boughs of a large oak, and did 
not see me till f was close to them. Then 
they started apart. Dr. Mole grew red, 
and Annabella white.” 

“Did you say anything to Mole?” asked 


Mostyn. 

“No. I don’t know that I should have 
done 20, even if I’d had the opportunity ; 
but, anyhow, Ihadn’t. The doctor, after & 
minute, seemed to recover himself. He 
took off his shovel hat, made me a low bow, 
and disappeared in the wood. I did say & 
word or two to Bell, though.” 2 

“What did she say for herself?” in- 
quired Aurelia. : 

‘Said that Dr. Mole had met her acci- 
dentally, and had been giving her some 
good advice.” 
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“Probably,” assented Miss Darnell. 

“I say, Henoria, if you'll help us, we 
can make a thing of this,” cried 
Mostyn. ‘‘Can’t we, Hugh?” 

“*T think it’s a good thing as it is,” said 
Hugh. ‘“ But what do you mean?” 

“Why, you know, Mole is going to have 
us four to do those Latin verses at four 
o'clock to-morrow, whereby we shall miss 
the cock-fight.”” 

“¢ Farrell has been let off,” said Maynard. 

“ And Edgar and I won't have to go to 
him,” said De Clifford. ‘He isn’t our 
tutor.” 

““Yes, we shall,” said Maynard; “I 
have just heard from Roper that we are to 
go to Mole, instead of to him, at four 
o'clock. But I am not going to miss the 
fight. What do you propose, Charlie?” 

“That the fair Annabella should write 
him a note appointing to meet him to- 
morrow, at a quarter-past four, in the 
Woodman’s Co; in Hangerton Wood. 
He couldn’t get back from that to Greaves’s 


before half- five, let him walk ever so 
sharp, and that time our fun will be 
over.” 


“‘That’s a bright idea, Charlie; but how 
are we to get Miss Annabella to write the 
note, and who is to take it to Mole when it 
is written ?” 

‘Tl undertake to send it,” said Mostyn. 
“Tl give it to old Greaves. He'll deliver 
it to Mole without saying from whom it 
came. As for Miss Annabella’s writing it, 
what can you do for us, young ladies?” 

“IT dare say Bell would, of her own 
head, make such an appointment, if I told 
her she might go out from three to five. 


But I don’t know—if they were to meet | 


and run off together—” 

“That would be a good joke,” said 
Maynard. 

‘‘Or, rather, s good job,” corrected 


uy ? don’t fancy mamma would think it 
either the one or the other,” rejoined 
Honoria. ‘No, Charlie, I couldn’t do 
that, even to please you.” 

«* Well, there’s no need for them to meet. 
Annabella needn’t know anything about it. 
If some one, who can imitate her hand- 
writing, writes to Mole in her name, that 
will do as well; and I am sure you could 
do that, Honan: KG or a 

** I suppose I could, if that was all,” sai 
Miss Darnell. , 

“* Very well, that will be all we want. 
Mole will go to Han; mn. Wood instead 
of keeping usin. He'll have to stay there 
for an hour, perhaps, and then have to 
come home again as wise as he went.” 

“*He’ll be very sngry,” remarked 


Aurelia. 

**Shouldn’t be surprised,’’ said Charlie, 
coelly; ‘‘but as he'll be obliged to hold 
his tongue, for his own sake, that won’t 
matter much. Besides, I don’t know how 
he is to find out who did it. Well, Miss 
Honoria, will you write the ete P ; : 

“*I suppore it’s very naug! of me,” 

lied Miss Darnell, “but I sally think I 
; and of course, if’ it is to be done, it 
must be done at omee. As soon as Lady 
Betty and the others come out of the card- 
room, I’ll go in and-write it. I know there 
are always pen, ink, and paper there.” 
“Stop a minute,” cried Hugh. “This 
is not a bad idea, I allow ; but if it is to be 
done, you must write to Roper too.” 
“Why so, Hugh?” asked Maynard. 
“Mole is to take us all three, you know.” 
“T know,” retarned Hugh. ‘But as 


\ \ 


soon as Mole gets the letter, he’ll go to 
Roper and ask him to take his place.” 

“So he will,” said Mostyn. ‘I never 
thonght of that. Then Honoria must write 
two letters.” 

“That won’t do,” exclaimed Miss 
Grantley. ‘‘ Mr. Roper knows nothing of 
Annabella, nor she of him.” 

“No, you mustn’t write in her name,” 
said Hugh. ‘You must say that a lady, 
who has been struck with his good mien, 
is desirous of a private interview. He'll 

. He thinks a great deal of 
iocks, and fancies others do 


words, and perhaps to blows.” 

‘« That would be glorious,” cried Charlie. 
“T say, this is a more brilliant idea than 
the first. Appoint the place of meeting, 
Honoria, to be the bottom of Dingley 
Hollow. There is a nice bit of turf there, 
where they might have it out with their 
sticks. They don’t carry swords, you 
know.” 

“‘ And there is a thick bank of shrubs on 
the height above, from which any one could 
see what aposced without being seen,” re- 
marked Maynard. ‘I declare I’m half 
inclined to give up the cock-fight to 
witness the encounter.” 

“ Fie, Edgar,” cried Aurelia; ‘‘ I didn’t 
think you were so inquisitive.” 

“For that matter, Miss Aurelia,” said 
Hugh, “‘I don’t know that he’s much 
worse or better than his neighbours. But 
here comes Lady Betty, and the others with 
her, at last. Now, Honoria, slip in and 
write the notes.” ; 

Dingley Hollow, a spot in ‘the centre of 
Hangerton Wood, had not been badly 
chosen by Charlie as the scene of the pro- 
pesed meeting. It was shut in on three 
sides by dense hollies and Scotch firs, and 
on the fourth by a precipitous mass of 
rock, from the top of which it was easy to 
see all that passed below without being 
seen. About four o’clock on the day after 
the ball, the two young ladies, who had 
met by appointment, were lying concealed 
behind the shrubs which grew on the top 
of the rocks, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of their victims. 

“Did ‘you’ appoint them for the same 
time, Honoria?” asked Miss Grantley, in a 
whisper. 

“No,” ‘answered her companion, “I 
was afraid of their meeting on their way. 
I named four o’clock exactly as the time 
for Dr. Mole, and ten minutes past four 
as the time for Mr. Roper. Hush! I think 
the doctor is coming now.” 

As she spoke, the figure of the tutor was 
seen emerging from the wood. 

*‘He is in his usual everyday dress,” 
whispered Honoria to her friend. ‘So 
he.was the other day. It is clear that he 
and Franklyn are old sweethearts. He 
hasn’t taken the trouble to smarten himself 
up to meet her.” 

“Yes, and he looks rather cross because 
she is not punctual. It is quite ten 
minutes» past four. We shall have Mr. 
Roper here directly. Ah, he is coming. 
The doctor hears him, and thinks it is 
Annabella. Now for it!” 

The sound of footsteps was now plainly 
audible, and a minute afterwards the thick 
holly boughs were pushed aside aud Mr. 
Roper appeared on the scene, attired in 
his best suit of maroon-coloured cloth 
edged with yellow cord, his finest cambric 
cravat, and his three-cornered hat set 


jauntily on his flaxen periwig. It was 
ard to say whether he or Dr. Mole looked 
the more astonished. 

The latter was the first to recover him- 
self. ‘‘Mr. Roper,” he exclaimed, “I 
thought you were in my room, in Mr. 
Greaves’s house, mupermbending the studies 


lem: 
had promised.” 


of the young gentlemen, as you had pro- 
ised, sir—as you ii 
“Did you not receive my note, Dr. 


Mole? written after breakfast this morn- 
ing, in which I informed you that I had 
unexpectedly received a—that I had dis- 
covered I had a—an engagement, which it 
was imposable for me to—that is, fer me 
not to keep, and that censequently—” 

“No, sir, I received ne note of the kind. 
But as I did not return to my chamber at 
the conclusion of the morning studies, that 
is not surprising. But the result will be 
that our pupils will have no one to super- 
intend the execution of the verses. -I 
should almost fear that they would, under 
the circumstances, be tempted—” 

“*To take themselves off to this cock- 
fight, I suppose, which the doctor, it seems, 
had he of from Farrell,” suggested 
Roper. ‘(I think you may make pretty 
sure they will. They are not very likely 
to stay in with no one to look after them 
—not very long, at all events.” 

‘‘Hum!” said Dr. Mole. ‘As you sre 

now, I suppose, returning from keeping your 
engagement, whatever it may have been, 
would you mind hurrying home now? 
Perhaps you might be in time still to stop 
their departure. : 
‘‘ I was on the point of making the same 
request of you, Dr. Mole. I have not yet 
kept the—the appointment you speak of; 
in fact, I came to this place in order to 
keep it, and should esteem it a favour if 
you would continue your walk and leave 
me here.” 

“Hey, what!” exclaimed his brother 
tutor, startled out of all reserve—‘ came 
to this place to keep it! Why, sir, this is 
the place where I expect to meet—which 
was fixed for— This is most extraor- 
dinary, Mr. Roper; you are not trying to 
make game of me, sir, I trust.” 

pertain inly Hoh, Dr. moles I a ha 
as mu vised as yourself. To 5; 
plainly—-aa is, I think, best under these 
very strange circumstances —I received 
this morning a note appointing a meet- 
ing here, in Dingley Hollow — yes, in 
Dingley Hollow,” he repeated, glancing 
at a note which he took from his pocket— 
“appointing a meeting at this time, or 
rather ten minutes or so before this time. 
I am much surprised that the—the person 
T expected has not yet appeared.” 

“This is stranger and stranger, Mr. 
Roper. Precisely the same place, and very 
nearly the same time—there is only a few 
minutes difference in fact—was named by 
my correspondent. Would you—would 
you object very much to showing me the 
note which you received, and which I see 
yeu have in your hand ?” 

“T hardly like doing that,” returned the 
other. ‘But if you in. your. turn will, 
stow me your note, I will not reine 

he notes were exchanged, and. a very, 
short examination sioeet wae they had 
been written by the same person. 

‘And now.I look at it more closely I 
don’t think it is her handwriting,” mut- 
tered Dr. Mole to himself, ‘‘ though it is 
very like it. And if she had written it she 
would have been pretty sure to keep the 
appointment. Mr. Roper, this isa trick— 
a trick played upon us both.” 

‘I suspected as much at first,” assented 


36 
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Mr. Roper. ‘‘ But who can be the authors 
of it? Do you think it could be the 
boys 2” 

e Hardly,” said Dr. Mole. ‘‘ They'd be 
ready enough to play such a trick, no 
doubt. But this is not a boy’s hand- 
writing, and I don’t know who they could 
get to write it forthem. If I thought it 
was,” he added, angrily, ‘I would com- 

lain to Dr. Oakes, and insist upon their 

ing severely punished for such scandalous 
insolence. I would go instantly to Lord 
Rydesdale—” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Roper. “Dr. Oakes 
might punish the boys if he found out that | 
they hadn’t done the verses he set them 
to do, but had gone down to see this cock- 
fight, as I have not the smallest doubt they 
have done. But mightn’t he ask to be 
informed as to how it was we had allowed 
them to go?” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps he might,” assented the 
other; ‘‘and to be sure,” he muttered, 
half audibly, ‘‘ if I were to make an appeal 


to Lord Rydesdale, ’tis like his lordship 
would put some questions to me which it 
would be hardly pleasant to answer. I 
think it would be better, Mr. Roper,” he 
continued, in a louder tone, ‘‘to say nothing 
to anybody of what has occurred to-day. 
We can get our pupils together this even- 
ing, and with a little help they'll run off 
the verses in time to deliver them to the 
head master to-morrow. I should hope 
and believe that no one but the person 
who wrote these letters knows anything 
about this matter, and he can’t tell if we 


were taken in by it. Least of all I should 
hope that our pupils guess nothing about 
it, and will impute our absence to some 
other reason. ow we had better part, 
and go back to Peneshurst by different 
ways, so as to cause no suspicion.” 

They hurried off accordingly, one going 


towards the east, the other towards the | 


west, but both hurrying back to the town 
as fast as possible, resolved to keep the 
history of their afternoon adventure a pro- 
found secret. 

Alas! if they could but have seen the 
bright“eyes running ever with amusement, 
which had been looking down on them 
from above, they would have been unable 
to lay that flattering unction to their suuls. 
Before the arrival of the supper-hour, all 
that had taken place at the interview had 
been detailed in a letter from Miss Darnell, 
to the infinite amusement of the three 
boys. The latter obeyed the summons in 
the evening and did their verses, without 
making any reference as to the absence of 


their tutors at the hour previously ap- 
ointed, though Charlie Mostyn could not 
‘orbear letting drop two or three hints 
which awakened in his unlucky governor 
the terrible suspicion that his secret was 
at least suspected by his pupil. 

But the boys had agreed that sufficient 
punishment had been inflicted for the 
wrong (as they regarded it) which their 
tutors had intended to do them. They 
resolved that they would forbear from any 
reference to the rendezvous in Hangerton 
Wood—always, as Charlie remarked, unless 
there should be any sufficient reason for 
reviving the story. 

Let us be thankful that we live in days 
when, if schoolboys are as mischievous and 
saucy as ever—and he would bea bold man 
who would question the fact—at least 
schoolmasters and tutors do not debase 
their office and degrade authority, as it is 
to be feared they too often did in the days 
of which we write. 

(Td be continued.) 
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THE RISING OF THE COMMONS. 


Ne condition of the poor in England was pro- 
bably never worse than in the closing days 
of Edward m1. It had been the policy of 
aearly every king since the Conquest to de- 
grade the free-born ceorls to the level of the 
slavish peasants of the Continent. The tenure 
by service in 
its later deve- 
lopment offer- 
ed many op- 
portunities for 
carrying out 
this scheme, 
and it was only 
by a brutal 
riot, that 
sharp outburst 
of terror 
known to usas 
“The Rising 
of the Com- 
mons,” that 
the freedom of 
our very poor 
was at last 
essured. 

The people 
were indeed 
ripe for revolt. 
With the 
coming of the 
Lollards the 
old doctrines 
of the right of 
private judg- 
ment and the 
eynal rights of 
men to a 
chance in life 
had been_re- 
vived. They 
were bein, 
preached an 
adopted 
throughout 
the length and 
breadth of the 
land,and men’s 
minds thereby 
set seriously 
thinking. 
Poverty had 
become 80 ex- 
treme as to be 
almost un- 
bearable. As 
the pedi, 
of the knights 
were kept and 
searched to 
prove _ their 
gentle blood, 
so the pedi- 
grees of the 
poor were kept 
and searched 
to prove their 
servitude. In 
places, it is 
true, man-ser- 
vice had _be- 
come obsolete, 
but there the 
Tasties were 
offered wages 
which it was worse than slavery to accept. 

At the death of Edw: the son, of the Black 
Prince became king, and it was on him, in the 
fourth year of his reign, that the storm broke. 
In November, 1880, the Parliament met at 
Northampton. The Freneh war was dragging 
feebly on for want of funds, and even the King’s 
jewels were in pawn. The Court wanted 
£160,000 ; they got £100,000 and the hint that 
as the monks and clergy held’a third of the 
kingdom the church could supply the missing 
£60,000, The £100,000 was to be raised by that 
most unpopular of all means, a poll-tax, and the 
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one over fifteen. This tax was the last straw that 
broke the back of the people’s patience. The 
coHectors went about their duties in a way that 

| outrages all our ideas of decency. Thousands 
of the rustics could not or would not pay. 


| amount was to be three groats per head on every 


“Sir King, seest thou all yonder people?” 


At Dartford on the 5th of June matters came 

to acrisis. The collector and his guard when 
| on their round entered the hut of one Hilliard, 
| a tyler, who was then out at work. The three 
groats were demanded from the wife for herself, 
another three for her husband, another three for 
her daughter, a young girl said by the mother 


to be under age, and for whom she refused to | 


pay. The men laid hands on the girl, the 
mother shrieked, the father rushed in, and with 
one blow of his lathing-hammer crushed the col- 
lector’s head. The corpse was thrown into the 
| road, and, with the hammer dripping with the 


blood, Wat the Tyler stood, amazed at what he 
had done, the centre of a cheering crowd. The 
news diver like wildtire, the whole district was 
aroused, the man who had struck the first blow 
was hailed as leader, and the rebellion began. 
It was in Kent that the excitement was 


greatest, but 
the people 
rose against 


their rulers all 
over the king- 
dom, from 
Yorkshire and 
Lancashire to 
Hampshire 
and Sussex, 
from Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk to 
Somerset and 
Devon. At 
Brentwood, in 
Essex, Thomas 
de Bampton 
was sitting in 
court armed 
with full 
powers to 
compel pay- 
ment from the 
malcontents. 
The men of 
Fobbings _ re- 
fused toappear 
before’ him, 
and when he 
tried to force 
them they 
took him and 
his clerks and 


his retinue 
and cut off 
their heads. 
At Gravesend, 
Sir Simon 
Burley, who 


stood high in 
the favour of 
the Court, 
claimed one 
ofthe burghers 
as his bonds- 
man, and re- 
fusing togrant 
him his free- 
dom for less 
than £300, 
sent him to 
prise at 
Rochester. 
The prison 
was. attacked 
and the pri- 
soners re- 
At 
¥ 


castle was 
broken into, 
and all 
through 
Thanet the 
people — were 
up. Maidstone 
Gaol was 
stormed and 
| the prisoners set free. Amon s them was John Ball, 
Ja freethinking priest who had been disfrocked 

by his archbishop. He was made chaplain-in- 
| chief to the forces, and when the rebels reached 

their trysting-place on Blackheath he won their 
| hearts and raised their hopes by a fiery, det 

ful harangue, rough and rude, but really elo- 
quent, taking for his text the old English pro- 
vetb— 


“ When Adam delved and Eva span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


At the first news of the outbreak the King, 
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then a boy of fourteen, was hurried up to Lan-| 
don from Windsor. It was time. Wat—or, as 
seme say, one who had assumed his name— 
was on Blackheath with the men of Kent; the 
Essex men under Straw were marching on the 
city from the east ; the Hertfordshire men were 
coming down from St. Albans. The Surrey 
men were also out ; and in the city itself all but 
the ruling citizens sympathised with the 
rastics. 

From Blackheath came a m that the 
commons would speak with the King. Opinions 
in the council were divided, but at last the 
King decided to go—by water. When the royal 
barge came abreast of Rotherhithe the people 
were crowding down to the banks, On the 
north were the men of Essex, on the south the 
men of Kent, and as soon as they caught sight 
tte King they sale och cheers and shouts 
that those in charge of his maj w fright- 
ened. . They ordered the cree ry ares Mowtage 
the clamonr increased, and then amid a wild 
yell that rent the sky the barge turned and fled 
as fast as the oars could drive her. 

And now the multitude swept on to London, 
burning and destroying as they came. As it 
was here, so it was throughout the country. 
Whenever they met a lawyer or a judge, or 
even one who had been a juror, or any man with 
a or an inkhorn, the cry was ‘‘ Halo him 
out, and off with his head!" Every title-deed 
or document that proved a right to property or 
® liability to taxation was scized upon and 
burnt. The gaols were opened everywhere— 
but a distinction was made in those who were 
set free. 

Southwark was harried, the Marshalsea was 
battered down, the infamous houses along the 
Bankside were given to the flames, and the 
rebels, now joined by the Surrey men, stormed 
into Lambeth Palace. Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor, made a feeble attempt to save the city, 
and pulled up the drawbridge which then 
spanned, the last arch of London Bridge on the 

rough side, but as soon as the crowd gathered 
at the gap the road was made again. 

It was on Corpus Christi day that Wat 
Tyler entered London. The men of Kent 
streamed down the Strand straight to the Savoy, 
the palace of John of Gaunt, ‘‘ time-honoured 
Lancaster,” whom they had such cause to hate. 
It was soon in flames. It was one of the best 
furnished palaces in Europe, and it was entirely 
destroyed. Not a thing was taken ont of it. 
The mob did not steal. ‘‘ We are no thieves,” 
said the Kentish men, and when one straggler 
was found hiding a plate in his jerkin he was 
set upon at once and pitched headlong to his 
death. The gold and the silver, the lea 
and the tapestries, the house and all that was in 
it, fell wrapped in fire. : 

Once the Savoy was down, the crowd divided.- 
The Temple was sacked, the books and Papers 

ped 


and deeds and rolls of remembrance were 
up in Fleet Street in a huge bonfire. The deeds 
were burnt to sesieor, the evidences.of servitude, 
the houses knocked down to spite the Hos- 


pitallers, to whom the Temple then belonged. 
At the same time the house of the Knights of 
St. John at Clerkenwell was set upon and a 
clean sweep made of all it contained. The 
prison at Westminster was destroyed, thongh 
the Abbey was untouched. Newgate was 
broken into, tho houses opposite St. Sepulchre’s 
were burnt, and Roger Legat was torn away 
from the high altar of St. Martin’s-le-Grand to 
have his head cut off in Cheap. 

Meanwhile the northern men were burning 
their way down from Highbury and the Essex 
men were in the Tower Hamlets. The King 
left the Tower to meet them at Mile End and 
listen to what they had to demand, for there 
was no hope of opposing them. Their terms, 
if offered in these days, would not have appeared 
extravagant. They were, the abolition of virtual 
slavery by the supersession of services of tenure 
and their commutation for a fixed rent, and free 
trade by the repeal of all tolls and customs in 
markets and fairs. The King granted all they 
asked, and all night long thirty clerks were 
kept at work engrossing and sealing the different 
charters required for the different parishes. 

But no sooner had the King left the Tower 
on his way to Mile End than the men from the 
west swarmed up on to the hill, and joining 
with the eastern stragglers made their way into 
the fortress, The garrison consisted of six 
hundred men, and yet, willingly or unwillingly, 


| they proved to be powerless. The Tower was 
: overrun, 


Even the private rooms were invaded. 
The crowd kissed the King’s mother, Joan, once 
the ‘‘fair maid of Kent,” who had had to pay 
toll in asimilor manner a few days before as 
she crossed Blackheath on her way from Canter- 
bury. They found their way into the royal 
bedroom, had a bolstering match with his 
majesty’s bolsters, and jumped and capered on 
his majesty's bed. Joan fainted, and was carried 
off to the river gate, whence she escaped to 
Tower Royal in Watling Street. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Tibald, 
or De Sudbury, was found at his prayers, and 
as he was specially obnoxious to the Kentish 
men, for temporal as well as spiritual reasons, 
they hustled him out on to Tower Hill to be- 
head him. In vain he threatened them with an 
interdict. They cared for no interdict, and 
forced his head on the block. John Sterling, an 
Essex man, seized the axe and struck so badly | 
thet he merely injured the neck. The srch- 
bishop put up his hands to the wound, when 
down came the axe again and chopped off his 
fingers. Again and again, eight times in all, ; 
did the clumsy headsman heck until the neck | 
was severed. The body was left for days on the ; 
hill, the head was picked up at once ; to identify | 
it the cap was pailed to the skull, and hoisted 
on a pole it was taken and fixed on London; 
Bridge. With De Sudbury died Sir Robert 
Hales, the treasurer, Apledore, the King’3 con- 
feasor, and a serjoant-at-arms. | 

The whole city was in an uproar, and all! 
whom the people considered their -.etiemies 
suffered with their property or their lives.’ The | 


Flemings, who held in their hards much of the 
trade, honourable as well as disgraceful, were 
the principal objects of wrath. Thirty-two of 
them were kiNed in the Vintry. Everywhere 
sanctuary was useless. Thirteen of them were 
dragged out of onechnrch alone. To test them. 
a shibboleth was used—a homely one it is trae— 
“bread and cheese.” If when the mob seized 
; @ man he could say ‘‘ bread and cheese” in un- 
| mistakable English, the man was set free, but 
‘if he stammered into ‘‘brad” er ‘‘ brod,” or 
| “breed” or ‘‘kuase,”’ or ‘‘kese,” or ‘ sheese,”” 
‘he met with instant death, and his headless 
corpse cumbered the roadway. And all night 
long the dreadful work continued ; there was. 
much destruction, but no plundering. 

In the morning the King sent to Wat and 
told him of the terms granted to the Esser 
men, who had now marched home. But the 
Tyler was incredulous and demanded proofs. 
Three times was the messenger sent backwards 
and forwards without an agreement being come 
to. Wat would see the King himself, and at 
last the King came. They met in Smithfield. 

As he rode up the leader of the commons 
pointed to the crowd around him. 

“Sir King, seest thou all yonder people?” 
he said ; and then he asked if it were likely they 
would disperse without sureties that the royal 
promises would be kept. He showed the King 
no more respect than he would an ordinary lad, 
and his speech was coarse, unceuth, and per- 
emptory, but all he asked was granted him. 
Then, seeing Sir John Newton near, the envoy 
who had been so many fruitless errands, he re- 
marked that he should be on foot in presence of 
his betters, The angry knight drew his dagger, 
the King ordered him to surrender it to the 
i Tyler, and then Wat demanded Sir John’s 
; sword. The King would have permitted even 
this, but there were murmurs among his at- 
tendants, and one of them—Walworth, the 
Lord Mayor—was very loud in his demonstra- 
| tions, 
| ‘ There was a sudden disturbance, and Wal- 
| worth, taking Wat Tyler unawares, drove his 

dagger into Fis throat. The rebel leader fell 
from his horse, and his followers crowded up in 
anger, but Richard proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and saying, ‘‘ What a work is this, my 
men? What mean you todo? Will you shoot 
at your King? Be not quarrellous or sorry for 
the death of a traitor and ribald. I am your 
King, and I will be your captain and leader. 
Follow me into the field, there to have whatsoever 
you require,” he led them off to the fields to 
the north. 

The attendants hurried away to raise their 
retainers, and the Tyler, wounded to death, 
was taken into Bartholomew's, Passing through 
Smithfield with his men on his way to the 
King’s assistance, Walworth missed the body 
and it dragged out and beheaded. _Settii 


| the head on a pole, he rode off to the King, 


in a short time the insurgents, taken in detail 
with no one to lead them, were broken up and. 
dispersed. 


VERY SPE 


CIAL: A TALE OF 


By Henry Frits, 


HEROISM. 


Author of “A Race for Life,” ‘On the Wings of the Wind,” etc, 


CHAPTER II.—A BRAVE .RESCUE—A GRAND EXAMPLE. 


OBERT ROWLAND began to understand 
that some one was sufficiently in- 
terested in him and his train to do them a 
mischief, But,,the signalman waved his 
flag from , his box,. and in the dusk of the 
late summer evening . the special train 
started from No. 2 platform. 

Besides the important State papers and 
the Queén’s messenger, there were (in the 
guard’s ‘‘brake”) two wooden iron- 
clamped boxes great weight. These 


boxes contained money whieh was being 
forwarded to London—very ial ! 
| But if Rowland had any misgivings he 
kept them to himeelf just then. He was 
collecting his thoughts as he ran out at a 
quick pace, and out into the gathering 
gloom, one hand upon the regulator, the 
other resting upon the reversing lever, 
ready to shut off the steam and slacken the 
speed if necessary. 

The first thirty miles were passed at a 


fine Pegasus. had plenty of steam, 
and the road was.clear and in good order.. 
“ How easily they might wreck us here !’” 
thought, the engine-driver, a8 the train 
dashed over a: viaduct at a good sixty 
miles an hour, increasing to sixty-two or 
three on the falling gradient beyond. Steam 
was shut off; and, carried forward.for a- 
couple of miles by the: momentum, the 
train drew up at the Gainsford Junction,. 
fifty miles from the starting-place.. 


“Couple of minutes in hand, mate,” 
said Robert, as he swung himself into the 
six-foot, lamp and oil-feed in hand, te in- 
spect his engine. ‘‘ Pat the ‘blower’ on 
a bit and mind the fire.” 

Rowland walked round his engine, feel- 
ing the cranks and slide-bars, and gently 
administering a little oil here and there 
through capped tubes and mysterious 
apertures. Then setting his lamp on the 
framing he put his oil-can beside it, and 
rabbing his hands on the ‘‘ waste” he 
carried, looked at the signals. 

The night was quite dark, but even in 
the gloom he could plainly distinguish a 
figure upon the ladder of the signal: post 
There was a bit of a mist hanging about 
too, but the driver distinctly saw the m 
at the lamps, and he appeared to be dressed 
differently from the porters. 

On an ordinary occasion Rowland would 
have thought no more of the circumstance, 
but his suspicions had already been 
aronzed. He got on the foot-plate, and 
sara, 

“Tom, my lad, there’s something wrong 
about this train. See yonder fellow at the 
signals. Now duty is duty, as we all 
know, and I’m going through it; but you 
needn't. Think of your young Betty, 
mate, and.find some one here who will 
take the job for ye. Come now, we've 
time yet.” cH 

“Isit me!” exclaimed Tom, indignant) 
—“‘is it medesert ye, Bob? Not likely. I 
ain’t married, you are. I’m only goin’ to 
be, Lhope. But, as you say, duty ’s duty, 
and we'll stick together.” 

Rowland tried very hard to induce the 
fireman te alter his mind, but he was firm. 
80 the pair waited—wondering at the 
delay. fog increased and got so thick 
that the signals were almost invisible. 
Under such circumstances the only way to 
ran is to wait till you know you are near a 
signal and stare right up at it as the engine 
passes underneath. 

At last, after ten minutes’ delay, the train 
was started again,’ and Rowland, looking 
up at the signal as he passed by the post, 
saw that the green light was showing 
clearly. All right ahead! The train 
crossed the points with a jerk or two and 
ped onward, but not so fast as before. 

‘he feg hung too low. 

“Don’t think I ever felt the line so 
rough in my life,” said Raymond, as the 


train jolted up and down. ‘It’s worse 
than new ch |” e 
Tom. assented, and said he thought the 
were loose. : 


the ‘special passed on its way. 

Meantime at the junction the station- 
master was interviewing the signalman. 

“Has the ial cleared Orpingham 
yet?” he asked the man,-mentioning the 
name of the next main-line station. 

“No, and ain’t likely to,” replied the 
man. ‘* You told me to send it round the 
‘ ” 

“T told you! why you're mad! I sent 
you no message,” said his superior. 

“Well, I got one, then, from you,” re- 
torted the signalman. . ‘‘ You, or some one 
for you, ‘said, ‘Send the special over the 
loop,’ so I sent it!” 

“Never!” exclaimed the station-master, 
“it’s only @ single line. The mail is, due 
here in twenty minutes. What have you 
done, you madman! There must be 8 
fearful’ accident.. What shall we do! 
Here, Andrew, get an engine up from the 
ebed and a couple of carriages quick. 
Send Bob into the town for all the doctors 
he can find at home. Tell them an acci- 
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dent has happened. It must happen ina 
few minutes! What shall we do? What 
will become of us!” 

Here the poor man quite broke down. 
The tension upon his mind was fearful. The 
signalman telegraphed to stop the mail 
over the ‘‘loop,” but the answer came 
back, ‘‘Gone on!” The stations upon the 
new branch were few and far between. 
There was no help for it now! The dire 
ending must come! 

While this terrible discovery was filling 
all minds at the junction with dismay, 
Robert Rowland and his mate were by no 
means easy in their minds. 

“T think we’re on the wrong track, 
Tom,” said the driver. ‘‘Seems to me 
we're running round the loop somehow.” 

“I was thinkin’ the same, mate, but we 
can’t stop. The signals were all right, 
weren’t they?” 

“Yes, but that fellow’on the post hid 
one with his ugly body so as I couldn’t 
rightly see. Keep a sharp look-out ahead.” 

“* But, I say, ain’t the mail due? It’s on 
this line. I believe they’ve done fer us, 
mate!” And the fireman looked at his 
frend with a terrified expression in his 

‘A0e. 

“You're right. I knew something was 
a-goin’ to happen, Tom; it’s all up. There 
she comes. Brakes down sharp! She's 
throwin’ her fire too up the incline. We 
shouldn’t have seen her else.”* 

While he was speaking tho driver shut off 
the steam, reversed his engine, and opened 
the deep ‘‘ brake ”-whistle, which boomed 
out over the fields, and was heard by the 
driver of the mail. 

Too late! too late! The engines were 
within a very little distance when the 
sparks from the labouring engine were 
perceived through the light mist. On, on 
came the trains. There was no escape ! 

“Jump, Toms remember Betty!” 
shouted Rowland, bravely. ‘Off with ye, 
man. Tell MarthaI died game. God help 
her and me!” 

The fireman scarcely heard the last 
words. A push decided him. He swung 
down and leaped forward from the engine, 
ploughing up the rough ballast of the per- 
manent way as he was forcibly impelled 
forward by the impetus of the train. 

Rowland_stuck to his post, feeling that 
he was a doomed man. The thought of 
his wife, the trouble she might have, her 
distress about himeelf, did not immediately 
occur to him. The exactions of the un- 
principled’ lawyer and the fate of his 
unsuspecting passengers now flashed into 
his mind. 

“God protect her and me,” he muttered, 
“and judge them as has done this!” 

He had no time to speculate. Within 
the next minute the great engines collided. 
The trains rushed together, the locomo- 
tives for one second seemed to rebound like 
two animals which had measured their 
strength and found the conflict equal. 
Then, impelled by the momentum of the 


, they came on again, and fell | wif 


over with a crash, vomiting steam and 
flame, hissing fiercely, and threatening 
every minute to blow oP. : 
* Rowland was pitched headlong from the 
foot-plate over the adjacent hedge by the 
first shock of the collision. His engine— 
the grand Pegasus upon which he had 
many a time ridden on the wings of the 
wind against time—lay an inert and 
‘‘seething” machine, yet apparently angry 


* When there is much Pressure on the valves the 
sparks fly up through the chimney. This is called 
“throwing the fire.” 


and struggling to rise from the wreck of 
the railroad upon which it had so often run 
free and unfettered. 

The shrieks and cries of the unfortunate 
passengers were dreadful, and dominated 
the hissing of the steam and the dreadful: 
roaring of the engine. 

Rowland staggered to an erect position, 
and was very much surprised to find him-- 
self unhurt. He at once regained the line,. 
and by the light of the rising moon made 
out the position. The guard had already- 
sent the uninjured lads to stop the goods. 
train known to be on its way, and another- 
boy was sent to the signal-box to tele- 
graph for assistance to the junction. This 
help, so much needed, was already ap- 
proaching, thanks to the foresight of the: 
station-master at Gainsford. 

Rowland lent all the assistance in his. 
power, but his attention was almost imme- 

iately directed ta one of the engines, 
under which lay, dreadfully injured, an. 
unfortunate passenger. His cries for help. 
were heartrending, but no one could get to- 
him. The steam was escaping from a pipe 
near, and approach was almost impossible. 
Rowland, as a practical man, saw this,. 
and leaving those in the carri to 
others, he dashed in and succeeded in 
checking the escape of steam. He then, 
after a terrible and protracted struggle, 
during which he was badly scalded, at 
length succeeded in pulling out the unfor- 
tunate passenger, half dead, aud in terrible- 
agony, but not mortally injured. 

Everything that coukd be done was done- 
to assist the passengers and employés who- 
were injured. @ Queen’s messenger and 
his despatches were safe with the bullion. 
Poor Tom, the fireman of Pegasus, had a 
broken leg, and the driver of the mail was. 
killed on his engine as he stood to his post. 
The aims of those who had intended to- 
gain possession of the State papers and 
money were quite disconcerted by the 
accident. The enemy was lying in wait 
upon the matn line, while by an error on 
the part of an accomplice and his inferm-. 
ant, the train was sent over the loop line.. 
So enmity thus defeated itself! 

But Robert Rowland highly distin- 
guished himself. He paid the greatest 
attention to the poor man he had rescued 
even after he found out who he was, 
Many a time did his hasty words occur to 
him as he thought of how he had, at the- 
imminent risk of his own life, snatched. 
from certain death the lawyer Sharpus, 
who had been travelling to enforce an. 
iniquitous claim against an innocent man ! 

“You didn’t ow him, I _suppose,. 
Bob ?”’ said Mrs. Rowland next day, when. 
the engine-driver returned home to be 
nursed, and had told her his adventure. 

“Not at first I didn’t,” he replied, ‘‘but 
the glare of the fire showed me who he was 
before I pulled him out, and then I knew 
him!” 

“Ye didn’t hesitate, Bob, after all your: 
speeches against him?” said the good 


le. 
“Yes, I did,” replied the engine-driver, 
“but your words came into my mind, old. 
woman. ‘ Forgive your enemies,’ said you,, 
and, with God’s help, so I did!” 


* * * * 
‘We need hardly add that the lawyer was: 
deeply sensible of the engine-driver’s 
magnanimity, and within six months a 
handsome sum of money, and an apology 
from a man ‘sensible of his ill-doing,” 
reached Robert Rowland the Driver of t!:> 
‘* Pegasus.” 
(THE END.‘ 
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CACUS AND 


By tue Rev. A. 


HERCULE 


N. Manay, Ma. 


CHAPTER IV, 


& French master lived in a small house 

about ten minutes’ walk from the 
school. It was a pleasant walk across the 
fields, or you might go by the lane that 
skirted them. This morning he chose the 
fields and seemed to enjoy the bright sun. 

It happened that Legg was just return- 
ing from the paddock, where he had re- 
placed the ass, and was about to enter the 
schoolroom when Mossoo came out. They 
did not meet. Legg was sharp enongh to 
avoid a direct interview by dodging behind 
a tree. 

But the appearance of Mossoo altered 
the mind of Hercules. He eyed the master 
warily, and watched him climb over the 
stile at the end of the garden, and then 
Hercules dodged across the same space 
behind the cover of trees and got into the 
lane. He thought he would see how 
Mossoo seemed to take the morning’s per- 
formance, and if possible make a timely 
apology, and get him to forgive us before 
he reported the matter to the Doctor. So 
Hercules stole along the lane peering 
through the hedge every few yards. 

Mossoo, all unconscious, walked briskly 
along, apparently muttering to himself. 
Hercules could not hear what he said, aud 
would not have understood it if he had ; 
but it sounded like the menacing growl of 
a savage dog. Suddenly, to the astonish- 
ment of the boy, the Frenchman gave 
several skips into the air, flung up his hat, 
kicked it as it came down, burst out into 
loud laughter, brayed, flung out his hind 
legs, and, amid much powerful gesticula- 
tion, gave evidence of great internal amuse- 
ment. 

He vaulted the next stile and ran wild 
through the next field, after which he 
would have to come out into the lane. 
Legg waited for this, hidden in the hedge 
about twenty yards from the gate. He 
could see everything, and judged with no 
small satisfaction, from the very unusual 
vagaries exhibited, that the French master, 
far from being angry, was as much amused 
by the joke as the boys had been. 

This was an astounding discovery. 
Could it be indeed true? Hercules was 
profoundly interested, and resolved to 
satisfy his mind upon the point somehow. 
Mossoo was. now in the lane, and as he 
walked on he flicked the nettles in the 
hedge with his cane, sang fragments - of 
lively airs, laughed occasionally, and gave 
étray kicks. 

This conduct raised him immensely in 
the eyes of the wondering Legg. He 
thought after all Mossoo might be a jolly 
fellow if one only knew him. 

As he went on and turned a corner he 
espied his smali daughter running gaily 
down the lane with her hoop. ‘(08800 
gave a shout of delight. The child ran to 
him. He'caught her'up and kissed her, 
.and began describing in his broken English 
‘the adventure with the donkey. He 
always spoke English to his wife and 
daughter for the sake of practice. 

‘Oh, my child, it was droll. - The ass. he 
enter the schoolroom; he kick and gallop 
up and down ; he bray; he bite the boys; 
he upset my desk; he behave so wild. 
Ob, but it was droll. Come into the sum- 
amer-house. I will tell you all about it.” 

Legg followed them, keeping well out 
of sigbt, and when they entered the emall 


garden he hid in the hedge and heard a 
further description of the exploits of Cacus. 
And Louise was so amused, and looked so 
charming as she laughed and ran round 
the gravel path with her hoop, that old 
Hercules fairly lost his heart. 

And when Louise said, ‘‘ Oh, my father, 
it was so droll, I am sure you will not tell 
Doctor Poco, for he would be so angry 
with the boys,” he lunged to jump through 
the hedge. And when with beating heart 
he listened for the reply to this suggestion, 
and distinctly heard, as a great puff of 
smoke came out of the summer-house, the 
answer, ‘No, my dear; I shall not tell 
the great man. ‘ The boys, they are droll 
creatures, full of fun and mischief. They 
tease me, but I not mind. They have good 
hearts, but oh, they are so idle. I do my 
best to teach, they laugh, they do not 
attend. Notmy fault. They not like boys 
in France. I make allowance ;—” 

When, I say, Legg heard this noble 
speech, his whole heart was full of thank- 
fulness. He felt a choking sensation of 
joy. He could not trust himself to hear 
more. He slid noiselessly down from the 
hedge, and crept up the lane till he was 
out of hearing, and then he ran the rest of 
the way at full speed, bursting with 
gratitude and eager to tell the fellows 
what a jolly good fellow old Mossoo really 
was, and determined not to annoy him 
any more, and to make the rest of us 
promise to behave mere soberly at the 
French lessons. 

So fast did he run that he got back just 
ag we were coming out of school for a 
quarter-hour between lessons. We were 
running off to the field to publish the 
eventful news, and discuss the probable 
consequences, when we came across Her- 
cules breathing hard after his run, and he 
lost no time in telling us of Mossoo’s 
generous magnanimity, 

We were amazed beyond measure, and 
at once drew up a formal apology to be 
presented to him that afternoon. We de- 
puted Legg and Davis to convey it to him 
after dinner. We really meant every word 
of it. We had had our fun and were 
actually going to get off any unpleasant 
consequences. Was it possible?, I feel 
that this is rather an unwise moral, but I 
undertook to record facts without any 
attempt to turn out a fine story, and in its 
bare ungarnished outlines the historian 
would fain portray faithfully the noble 
behaviour of the French master. 

The apology was presented in due course. 
It was issued in the name of the fourth 
and fifth classes, and concluded with a 
promise in future to pay proper attention 
to the French lessons, and a hope that 
their thoughtless conduct would be for- 
given. It must be understood that we 
were actuated simply by admiration for 
Mossoo’s generosity, and intended our 
apology to be an expression of this ad- 
miration. And it may be added that a 
very marked improvement was_ visible 
afterwards in our behaviour at French, 
insomuch that Monsieur remarked more 
than once that our conduct was commend- 
able, and our progress very satisfactory. 

And so it came about that the extra- 
ordinary campaign of the four-legged ass 
in the schoolroom was productive of bene- 
ficial results, and marked a turning-point 


for the better in the laborious process of 
imparting and acquiring a knowlege of the 
French language among the refractory 
members of Highfield House School. 


—~oo————_ 


THE WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 

u hee engraving accompanying this article is a 
reproduction of the world-famous picture 

in the Louvre. Never, before or since, have the 
horrors of the sea been more vividly shown than 
on that huge canvas, so remarkable for its power 
and truth. Gericault is said, indeed, to have 
winted it in a studio crowded with dead 

ies, 

The Medusa left Aix Roads on June 17, 1816. 
She was bound to Senegal. Four hundred and 
fifty soldiers and emigrants were on their way to 
give new life to that forlorn African colony, 
which had just been restored to France. There 
were four vessels in the convoy—the Medusa, a 
forty-four-gun frigate, two corvettes, and a brig. 
The Medusa, the same vessel which twelve years 
before had taken the first French settlers to the 
now famous Ton-kin, was the leading ship, and 
carried two hundred and forty of the intending 
colonists. Of the two hundred and forty, more 
than half were convicts who had received their 
liberty on condition that they joined the army 
for colonial service. Captain Chaumareys was 
in command, 

From the outset the voyage of the Medusa 
was remarkable for its mismanagement and its 
misfortunes. Instead of keeping with his con- 
sorts Captain Chaumareys endeavoured to out- 
sail them. Hardly had she put to sea when the 
frigate had a narrow escape of wreck on Les 
Roches Bonnes. Twice she caught fire between 
decks. A boy was lost overboard. The ship 
was one of the best in the French marine, and 
yet so clumsily was she handled that she nearly 
ran aground off Teneriffe. To crown all, Cape 
Blanco was mistaken for a bank of cloud, and 
the Medusa was sailed straight on to the well- 
known reef of Arguin. The danger was noticed 
only when it was too late, and at a quarter-past 
three in the afternoon of July 2nd she ran 
ashore in 19° 36’ N., 19° 45’ w. 

The scene on board when she struck, as de- 
scribed by the survivors, was a pitiable, and 
happily a rare one. Discipline there was none. 
The soldiers ran about like madmen, the women 
shrieked and trembled, the crew at first were 
paralysed with fear. After some interval the 
sails were furled and unbent, and the yards and 
upper masts sent down, The anchors were 
taken out in the boats and dropped, and an 
attempt was made to warp her off. 

On the 4th of July, during an exceptionally 
high tide, the vessel moved and listed to port, 
ont her stern remaining aground. The slightest 
shifting of her weights would have got her clear; 
but, alas! while the officers were consulting as 
to what was to be done the tide ebbed, ard into 
her sand-cushioned, rocky cradle she sank, never 
to leave it—as a ship. 

During the night a gale arose, and the Medusa 
began te break up. AA rough raft of spars and 
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Sage measuring some sixty feet by tweaty | 


feet, had been got ready in case of emergencies. 
It drifted away, but was recovered. On it were 
laced several barrels of wine, and flour, and 
Facnite: At last the captain decided to leave 
the ship and make for the mainland, which was 
not so very many miles away. On to the raft 
were ordered one hundred and twenty-seven sol- 
liers, including their officers, twenty-nine | 
sailors, and a sutler-woman. The raft was to | 
be towed by the boats, of which there were six. 
Thirty-two persons went in the launch, forty-two 
in the next boat, twenty-eight in the captain’s | 
barge, twenty-five in the following boat, fifteen 
in another, and eighty-eight in the dope boat 
The rest were left on the wreck, and of them | 
but three men were eventuallytsaved. | 
Before they started the officers on the raft 
asked for charts and instruments. ahr were 
assured by the captain that they had all that 
was necessary, aad a hurried retreat was there- 
upon made from the doomed ahi. | 
A storm began to gather, the labour of towing | 
the clamsy mass soon made itself felt, and, in- | 
credible as it may appear, the hawser was coolly | 
cast off and the raft left to its fate ! | 
It was very loosely and roughly constructed, | 
the lashings were defective, the cross spars very i 
thin, it floated very low in the water, and to 
lighten it the first heavy things that came to ; 
hand were thrown into the sea, These heavy 
things were the barrels of flour ! H 
The hundred and fifty-seven fugitives were | 
thus left adrift on the waves with six barrels of . 
wine, two casks of water, and five-and-twenty 
pounds of sodden biscuit. \ 
In command of the raft was M. Coudin ; the | 
second in seniority was M. Correard. Their first ; 
inquiry was for the instruments. Chart, com- | 
pass, anchor, all had been left behind. A small | 
pocket compass was found belonging to one of 
the men, but even that was shortly afterwards 
accidentally dropped through one of the cracks | 
into the sea. So hurried had been the flight to 
the boats that no one had had time to geta_ 
morsel to eat. The sodden biscuit was divided 
and at once consumed. It was the only food 
that remained to them, 


a mast was hastily rigged well forward, and a 
| rope run round the sides to keep the men from 

being washed away. A storm, however, sprang 
| up, the waves increased in violence, and one 
, after the other the crew, notwithstanding the 


Tope, were swept overboard. When day dawned | 


| twenty of them were missing. 


During the day three men went mad and | 


jumped into the sea, Another storm came en, 
and that night the soldiers and sailors staved 
a cask, and, drinking themselves mad, broke 
into mutiny. A Malay was chosen ringleader. 
He seized a boarding-axe and struck at an officer. 
He was instantly cut down, and a fearful strug- 
gle began. On that dark stormy night, while 
the wind howled around them, and the waves 
rolled_ mountains high, the murderous work went 
on, There were but twenty officers to more than 
ahundred of the old convicts and their allies. 


| In vain the mutineers attempted to force the 


little group round the mast into the sea. The 
officers more than held theirown. Again and 
again were the men driven back. Some were 
thrust off the raft, and, swimming round it, 
tried in vain to struggle back again and take 
the officers in the rear, The woman was 
knocked overboard and with difficulty saved. 
At last the mutineers gave in and sued for 
pardon. 

At midnight the mutiny again broke out. The 
men fought even with their teeth. In attempt- 
ing to save a boy Coudin was pitched into the 
sea, and only just scrambled back—alone. When 
the dawn came it was found that sixty lives had 
been lost during the battle, and that of the wine 
all had gone but one barrel, The survivors had 
no food and only this single barrel of wine. 
Water there was now none. 

Fishing was tried. The tags on the soldiers’ 
coats were turned up into fish-hooks, but proved 
useless ; a bayonet was bent, but a shark dashed 
at it and straightened it. 


And then, maddened with the pangs of hun- | 


ger, the unfortunates on the raft began to eat 

each other! The dead bodies were cut into and 

devoured ; some even were dried in the scorch- 
| ing sun to make the food less loathsome. 


Under the directions of the surgeon, Savigny, | 


By the fourth morning there were a dozer 
more corpses. In the afternoon a few flying-fisls 
were caught and iovmediately eaten, But these 
could not satisfy the ravenous appetites. To 
cook the human flesh a fire was lighted, but the 
barrel caught, the flames for a time got the 
mastery, and all the gear was destroyed. That. 
night came another mutiny and another dreadful: 
combat, in the course of which the woman was- 
again thrown into the sea and again rescued. 
When the sun rose on the ocean on the fifth 
| morning it looked down on only thirty starving: 
| skeletons huddled round the mast. Of these 
not twenty could stand. 

During the day two of the men were found 
stealing the wine, and were sentenced to imme- 
diate death ; they were pushed overboard. A 
boy went mad and died in Coudin’s arms. The 
woman broke her thigh. Of the survivors onsy 
fifteen were now unwounded and unhurt. These 
fifteen took counsel together and threw every- 
body else into the waves ! 

On the ninth day a butterfly rested on the sail ; 
on the tenth came several butterflies and a few 
birds. Some of the fiftcen resolved to end their 
sufferings by jumping into the sea; but now the 
sharks Bad collected, and, swimming round and 
round the raft, forbade all thoughts of painless 
death. Three more terrible days went by, and 
then a smaller raft was made out of the ruins of 
the larger one. 

Over and over again did the crew of the raft 
in their frantic dreams imagine that they saw a 
sail, Man after man announced a rescuing ship, 
and died before the illusion was dispelled. 

At last rescue did come. The ship was taken. 
for a phantom as she appeared above the hori- 
zon. Suddenly she vanished. Then, as the 
raft rose on the crest of a wave, she again came 
| into view, and bearing down on the survivors 
roved to be the brig, the Argus, which had 

en cruising about searching for them for many 


days. 

Of the hundred and fifty-seven who took re- 
| fuge on the raft, one hundred and forty-two had 
| gone. 

Such is the story of the wreck of the Medusa. 
We have but hinted at its horrors, 


A Sail at fa3tl 
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HE BOY'S OWN RABBIT COURT. | 


By THE PRorEssIoNaL JUDGE, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Pigeon Loft. and Dovecot,” ete. 


IV.—A RUN THROUGH A RABBIT SHOW—THE POINTS OF PRIZE-TAKE 


eet boys—even old boys—pretend to despise 
the honours won by the breeding and exhi- 


bition of fancy sto 


the walls of a room, and that one may be justly 
proud of them. 
I am now going to tell you a little about the 


points and properties of some of the breeds of 


rabbits we meet with on the show bench, penned 
under tickets of honour, and then give some 
hints about breeding and preparing rabbits for 
show purposes. 

I think the pleasantest way of doing this is to 
imagine that we—the reader and myself—are 
going round a show together, and, happy 
thought ! I shall be judging. 

‘We pass in, then, The doorkeeper takes two 
steps back and looks at us almost reverentially, 
pea the policeman touches his hat. The public 
have not yet been admitted, but many exhibitors 
are here gathered in little groups discussing the 
probability of winning or being left out in the 
cold. And now we are in front of the pens. 
They are arranged in a double tier round and 
round the hall, and first in the list come the Lops 
(Fig. 1). We walk from end to end of the class, 
and at even a cursory glance we can see there 
are many beauties, but just as many that will 
not bear a second look. ‘They are of all colours— 
fawn, sooty fawn, black, grey, lemon, and blue 
self-colours—i.c., the same shade all over. Then 
there are others nicely marked with white. 
Well, I have my fancy for fawns or sooties and 
blues. Other judges may like blacks or yellows 
better, yet I will not let my fancy influence me 
much in judging this class. But an irregularly 
marked lop is not nice, nor one all patchy. 
Here is a nice butterfly smut—that is, he has a 
dark patch on each side of the nose, as if a but- 
terfly had alighted on the top and spread its 
wings down over it. This rabbit has the skuld 
and cars fawn, and round the eyes are dark cir- 
cles, and an immense shapely saddle, of fawn, on 
the back and sides, without any patches in it or 
ticks of grey hairs. The rest of the animal is a 
pwe, clean, healthy white. This rabbit is 
altogether handsome and nice. I look over all 
the class most carefully, and find my way back 
once more to his pen, and examine him more 
closely.. He is good in size, in fair plump 
show condition, happy-looking, and quite at 
hom, but not sleepy with fat—no, for his eyes 
are full and bright. He does not object much 
to my handling him, and when I put him back 
he throws himself into the graceful sitting atti- 
tude characteristic of the breed ; the hind-quar- 
ters are as high as the skull but beautifully 
rounded, the fore-quarters being low ; the legs 
are straight, and the dew-lap on which the 
head rests when the animal is lying is full but 
not over-large ; the ears hang prettily in a way 
that, having once seen, one is not apt to forget. 

We measure the ears from. tip to tip, not 


Fig. 1. 


The Lop. 


stretching them painfully, and find they are 
twenty-two and a half inches. This is good. 
While we measure them we feel them. There is 
no hardness ; they feel like a bit of fine leather, 
dnt it is living, moving, undulating leather. 


I have a leaning the | 
other way, and thiuk that the crimson, blue, | crucl practices are adopted, which I shall not 
or yellow prize-cards are quite ornamental on | even name. 


| the Literary Competition announced in the same 


S. 
They are not too thick at the roots; they are 
very wide, and full most gracefully. 

In order to get this great length of ear many 


I should not like to believe any of 
my readers would resort to such means. Bat if 
you have a rabbit that only has some very slight 
deviation in the ear curves, you may work it a 
little into shape with the fingers daily, or you 
may tie a leather skull-cup en, putting the 
animal in a hutch by itself, else the others will 
remove the cap or chew it into pieces. 

What is called the oar-lop is a malformation 
in which the ears stick out at the sides. They 
are usually very thick in the leather, and hard 
at the roots. Sometimes one ear hangs right 
enough, and the other sticks up in the fashion 
man-o’-war sailors hold their oars by way of 
salute when the admiral’s boat is passing. An- 
other fault is seen in this pen, to which you will 
perceive I give no prize nor commended card, for 
the ears are not only short, but they sti raight 
forward over the eyes like horns. This is called 
the horn-lop. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(FIETH SERIES.) 
Designing and Drawing Competition. 


¥ reference to page 201 of our last 
volume it will be seen that we 
offered Two Prizes for the best 
original conception of ‘‘ A Happy 

New Year,” the drawings to be in 

oils or water-colours, but the 
size, material, etc., being left entirely to competitors’ 
own choice. 

We regret to have to report that in this particular 
competition but comparatively small interest seemed 
to be shown, and none of the work sent in justifies our 
awarding the prizes as originally intended, Possibly 
the cause of so few entering may have been some little 
doubt as to precisely what was intended by “the ori- 
ginal conception,” and also the greater attraction of 


number (our adjudication on which will commence 
next week). 
Our Award is as follows :— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 16 to 21). 
Prizes. 
One Guinea and a Half. 
LEICESTER J. GLENDENNING (aged 18), Bourn, Lin- 


Half-a-Guinea. 

Harry Sypngy Turk, 6, Wellington Road, Wan- 
stead, Essex. 

Certificates, 

Ws STOCKALL, 43, Essex Street, Birmingham, 
B. McCau. BaRsour, 108, Rose Street, Edinburgh. 
JoHN WARD, 102, Compton Road, Handsworth, near 

Birmingham. 


G A DovuTHWAITE, 74, Derby Square, Douglas, Isle of 
an, 
Jamxs A, BEDFORD, 61, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.c. 
JAMES A, CARSWELL, 32, Meeting House Street, Cole- 
raine, Co. Derry, Ireland. 
Cuas. Hopkixs, 7, Wyndeliffe 
Birmingham, 


HERBERT J. CALLINGHAM, Woodbine Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Surbiton, 


GeORGE H. Trams, English School, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

RICHARD MILSOM, 

P. T. BILL, 1, Marsh Street, Hanley. 

ERNEST WRAY, 81, London Street, Greenwich, 

JOHN R. SUTTON, 50, Wyre's Strect, St. Leonards Road, 
Bromley-by-Bow. 

pe pln KENDON, Bethany House School, Goudhurst, 

ent. 

GEORGE Morris, 31, St. Mary's Road, Queen's Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 

PERcyY CLARK, Cranbury Lodge, near Wigan. 


Road, Small Heath, 


JuNton Dtviston (all ages up to 16). 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea 
JOHN R. T, Court, 65, Warwick Street, New Cross. 
Certificates. 
64, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, 
NX, 12, Lloyd’s Place, Brempton 


WALTER PALFR 


WILLIAM Hopkin: 
Road, 8.W. 


Kent. 


Gro. F. Beprorp, 3, Massie Road, Graham Road, 
Dalston. 

W. F. OatEs, Westgate, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

G. L. GATCOMBE, 20, Busby Place, Camden Road. 


FREDK. L. JBLP, 204, Southbourne, Birchfield, Bir- 
mingham. 

CHAS. H. Freeman, 19, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, W.c. 

F. A. HAWLEY, 23, Highbury Hill, w. 


Percy G. Green, “Lymington,” West End Lane, West 
Hampstead. 

Percy C. C. Davis, 231, Seven Sisters Road, London, 
NW. 

WALTER ALLOTT, 64, Monson Street, Lincoln. 


| HENRY W. Coopus, 2, Vine Cottages, Bedfont Road, 


Stanwell. 
A. BREBNER, 24, North Street, Wandsworth. 


Certificate accidentally omitted from 
Illuminated Text Competition. 


SENIOR DIVISION. 


ALEXANDER HByarp, 16, Fairmead Road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 


Our Prize Competitions. 
NEW SUBJECTS. 
(SIXTH SERIKS.) 


We start our competitions for the present volume 
with the following subjects, and shall announce many 
others, specially chosen to ‘suit all classes of readers, 
as the volume progresses. It will be noticed that we 
have slightly extended the ages of competiters, and 
rearranged the divisions. ‘This, we trust, wiJl afford 
general satisfation. 

We should like to repeat here what we have more 
than once stated, that where there may seem to be 
any doubt as to our exact meaning in the announce- 
ment of subjects, competitors will be quite. safe in 
following their own judgment in the matter, “Our one 
object in these competitions being to help our readers, 
they may be quite sure we should not allow any de- 
serving worker to suffer because of any accidental 
misunderstanding. The general rules must, however, 
be strictly adhered to. 


I—Carving Competition. 

In our last volume we offered, it may be remem- 
bered, prizes for the best carved head of a Lion. This 
competition seemed to afford much satisfaction, and 
we now therefore supplement it by offering T'0 Prizes, 
of Two Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the 
best carved head of a TIGER. The size of 4 
wood, tools, etc., are left entirely to competitors” own 
choice, but the natural difficulties presented by some 
woods over others will of course be taken into eo 
by the adjudicators, The head may be car on a 
slab, or in any other way preferred. Competitors will 


colnshire. 


be divided into two classes—Junior Division, embrac- 


Dsitized y GOOLE 
Cc 


ing all ages up to 18; and. the Senior Division, 
oe oe 18 to 24. One Prize will go to each 

and that showing the highest excellence will 
secure the higher prize. A label must be securely 
to each article, giving full name, address, and 
Rag sender. The last day for sending in is Janucry 


IL—Illuminating Competition. 


Next, ethaps to the Literary, these MWuminating 
‘Competitions would seem tu be the most popular. We 
now offer Three Prizes, of Guineas, One Guinea 
end a Half, and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
Ilumination (in oils or water-colours) of ‘a Bible pro- 
mise, which may be selected, at the option of the 
competitors, {rom either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. Competitors will be divided into classes, 
according to age, and one Prize will be awarded in 
First from 18 to 24; second class, 
from 14 to 18; third class, all ages up to 14. The 
highest prize will naturally go to the class showing the 
greatest merit. 

Competitors are not prohibited from using purchased 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their own; 
and, other things being equal, the preference will be 
given to original work ughont, The size, material, 
etc., are left to the choice of competitors. 

‘The last day for sending in is February 23th. 


Il. —Taxidermy Competition. 
We have recently: completed a series of articl 
under the general title of ‘ The Boy’s Own Museum,’ 
preserving and mounting animals, etc. To test the 
and skill acq by our readers in the 
subject we a, offer Two Prizes, of the value of Two 


NPER this gen 


the series by a volume that is sure to meet with hearty acceptance, viz. : 
ADVENTURES of a THREE GUINEA WATCH. 
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Junior Division, embracing all ages w 
Senior, from 18 to 24. dhe last day 
March 31st. 


te 18, and the 
for senting in is 


IV.—Music Competition. 

Our last Music Compe ion was very successful, and 
we sce no reason why this ove should not be even 
more so. We offer, then, Prizes of Two Gui. and 
One Guinea respectively, for the best musical setting, 
with organ or pianoforte Scpompaulnent, of any of the 
verses appearing in our last volume (Vol. v.). There 
will be two classes—Junior, all ages ap to 18; Senior, 
from 18 to 24. The last day for ae ing in’is Aprit 
30th, 


It will thus be seen that we have selected subjects 
likely to afford all classes a fair chance—boys at home, 
and at schools ; boys with leisure aud opportunities, 
and boys who are ly ep; in the sterner 
duties of life ; boys to whom a preliminary outlay may 
be no great object, and boys who rarely have a shilling 
to epate: All the subjects are equally open to every 

ler within the ages specified ; so that any one boy 
may, if so dis) 
must invite, however, the most careful attention to the 
following 
RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

1. No article of say Kind sent in will be returned, 
whether accompanied by stamps or not—a rule ren- 
dered nec by the immense number of readers 
who join in these competitions. To return in all cases 
would be next to impossible, and it is not fair to make 
exceptions. The best of the articles will, as hitherto, 
be sent to hespitals, training-ships, d-scheols, 
and other useful public institutions, as a gift from the 
readers of the Boy's OWN PAPER. The result of each 
competition will be duly published in our columns, 
and no questions on the subject can be answere: 
through the post. 

2. The prize-winners may either receive the money 


posed, try in all the competitions. We |» 


itself, or the money 
books as they may sel 

3. In addition to the prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for ing, sigued by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious compe- 
titors who may fail to secure prizes. 


ue in such approved articles or 
lect. 


and brain ; though of course any ids received merely 
in the way of s1 ion, whether from books or 
friends, are admi 


pci All Mss. Aire pexeree the (for GF Lait page tbe 

name, ress, an e of sender, cle: an 

legibly written, thus: i 
Name.... 
Address: 


In the case of the Illuminations, Carvings, etc., these 
same particulars should be written on a separate piece 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate, and 
must be stitched (not pinned) on the front top left- 
hand corner, or gumened to the back. 

6. Where any competitor may for prizes in two 
or more ef the subjects, he mould be careful to see 
that in every case the particulars are repeated accord- 
ing to these instructions with each acparate article, 

7. All contributions should be certified by it, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other re- 
sponsible person, as genuine unaided work. By this 
certificate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorse- 
ment under the competitor's name, thus :—“I hereby 
certify that the accompanying le is the unaid 


work of —." 
Signed —— 


8. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
ougside ‘Prize Competition, Class —,” and must be 
itor, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56, Pater- 


poser Row, London,” carriage being, of course, pre- 


eral heading it is our intention to issue from time to time specially prepared reprints from the Boy's Own Paper, and we start 


By Tatnor Barnes Reep. With an Introduction. by the Editor of the ‘* Boy’s 


Own Paper.” Forming No, I. of the ‘‘ Boy's Own Bookshelf.” With many Illustrations. Small Quarto. 4s, cloth boards. 
All our older friends will recall this story with delight, and any who have not yet read it would do well at once to possess themselves of this 


yelume. 


. 


Other volumes of the series are in preparation, and will be duly announced when ready. 


PECIAL 


NOTICE. 


BOY’S OWN CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Ti vesponse to the carnest solivitation of many readers, we have resolved this year to publish a 


SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of the Boy's Own Paver, to consist of sixty-four pages, devoted to Scasonable Stories, Acting 


Charades, Music, Games, 


etc., etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best artists, 


This CaristMas Number will be issued with the December Part of the ‘ Boy's Own,” anc! 


will cost 6d. 


As it is intended to print only a limited number, readers who would ensure oblaineng copics 
are slronjly advised to give their orders to the Booksellers av ONCE, by which means they will of 
course oblain precedence over the ordinary purchaser, 


?. F. Irisn. — For particulars as to the Worcester 
training-ship apply at 72, Mark Lane. The cadets 
are trained for a seafaring life in all the duties of a 
first-class ship. The ages are from eleven to sixteen. 
Two years passed on the Worcester counts as one 
year at sea, so that a Worcester cadet can become a 
second officer after three years’ service at sea. There 
are many prizes and privileges attached to the ship. 
The Lords of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State 
for India, the Elder Brethren of Trinity House, 
and the Royal Society, being amongst the prize- 
givers. 

L_E. H.—Examinations for admission to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst take place twice a 

ear, and are advertised in the principal papers. 

You had better wait till you see the advertisement, 
and then apply for full particulars. The conditions 
are not always the same. The cost of keeping a lad 
at Sandhurst is not inconsiderable; the education 
fees for the son of a private gentleman amount to 
£125, and there are many extras. 


A. CASE. — 1. on is one of the United States, 
2. Work conquers all things—labor omnia vineit. 
3. Clitton Bridge is two hundred and eighty feet 
above low-water saark. 


A. W.—The packet of plates can be obtained throngt 
any bookseller, or from 56, Paternoster Row. 


DERFLAX.—The article on “ Cricket Bats,” 
hy Dr, W. G. Grace, would seem to have 
bean ‘specially written to answer yay. 
ay point in your letter is therein deatt 
with, 


Oxk ANXIOUS TO LEARN. 
the position of the hyd 
enginemen can find them readily in case of 
fire. N, M.=North Main, 8, M.—Sonth 
Main, A, P,=Alexandra Palace, and so 
on. 


X_0. and Jack Straw.—1. An inquiry of 
Messrs. Baker, High Holborn, would pro- 
cure a catalogue, from whence you could 
select your microscope. 2. A Coddington 
will cost you about seven shillings and 
sixpenee. 3. You cannot get a complete 
microscope that will be of any use to you 
in the future for less than four pounds. 


G. _F. B. — Why, certainly. There was 
Jaunched at Belfast on April 11th the 
Fingal, said to be the largest sailing- 
vesselafloat. Her length is 300ft., breadth 


of beam 42ft. 6in., and registered tonnage 
2,518. She will carry a dead weight of 
4,200 tons, and is constructed of steel, and 
classed 100 A 1, 


AN_E. C.—As donbtless have'many others. Any news- | D. R. A.—Gutta-percha varnish is made by dissolving 


agent could have got it for yon with the description 
you give. The Snilor’s Yarn was the coloured plate 
for December, 1930. The publisher will send it you, 
with the part, for sevenpence, post free. 


D. L. Ross.—We have no~ 


CRICKETER. — The person 


RUBBEREE.—A complete ap- 


JTectified resin-oll, and adding two pounis of linseed- 


thing to do with supply- 
{ng copies to our readers. 
Por any copy you want 
you must write to the 
publisher, and enclose 
stamps, ‘Far better order 
it through a newsagent. 


who “ought to keep a 
cricket club's property ” is 
the one required by the 
committee so todo. Both 
the secretary and the trea- 
surer exist for the club's 
convenience, and not the 
club for theirs. 


paratus for making india- 
rubber stamps can be had 
for seventeen shillings and 
sixpence. Apply to Messrs. 
H. J. Martin and Co., 
George Street, 
There are doubtless firms 
in Scotland who would 
supply you with similar 
articles. 


A. Hopxrxsow (Smyrna).—If you cannot build you 
water-velocipede from the section given, you niizh 
get it from Mesers. Searle and Sons, of Lambeth, th: 
Inilders of the Ral Roy canoe, who advertise 
they make such things. 


a quarter of a pound of thoroughly cleaned gutta- 
percha, washed well in warm water, in a pound of 


‘oil varnish boiling hot. 
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THE .WILLOWGHBY CAPTAINS. 


By Taupor Baryes Reep. 


third school was over that afternoon the monitors assembled 
Sixth Form room to discuss the situation. Fortunately for 
peace of mind, he was not present ; but nearly all the others, 
friendly or otherwise, were there. 
with his usual downrightness, opened the ball. 
Well, you fellows,” said he, ‘‘ what are you going to do?” 
have a game at leapfrog while the fags aren’t looking,” 
field, a School House monitor and a wag in a small way. 


‘It’s all very well for you to fool about,” said Game, ill-temperedly. 
“You School House fellows think, as long as you get well looked after, 
Willoughby may go to the dogs.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Fairbairn. ‘I don't think so.” 


“Here was a chance, anyhow!" 
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“<I suppose you'd like to make out that! ‘No; please don’t mention my name,” 


Riddell is made captain because he’s the 
best man for the place, and not because 
the Doctor always favours the School 
House,” snarled Wibberly. .- 


| pleaded Bloomfield. 


** Wouldn't the best thing be to send 
Riddell back with a label, ‘ Declined, with 
thanks,’ pinned on his coat-tail?” sug- 


‘* He’s made captain because he’s head | gested Crossfeld. 


classic,” teplied Fairbairn ; ‘‘ it has nothing 


‘Yes; and add, ‘Try again, Paddy,’” 


to do with his being a School House {el- | said Coates, laughing. 


low.” 


‘And just mention that no School 


“¢ All very well,” said Tucker, of Welch's, | House snobs are wanted,” said Tucker. 


“but it’s a precious odd thing, all the 
same, that the captain is always picked out 
of the School House.” 

“ And it’s a Precious odd thing too,” 
chimed in Crossfield, 
was never to be got out of Welch’s for love 
or money !” 

This turned the laugh against the un- 
lucky Tucker, who was notoriously a long 
way off being head classic. 

“What I say is,” said Game, ‘‘ we want 
an all-round man for captain—a fellow 
like Bloomfield here, who’s well up in the 
Sixth, and far away the best fellow in the 
eleven and the boats. Besides, he doesn't 
shut himeclf up like Riddell, and give him- 
self airs. Ican’t see why the Doctor didn’t 
name him. The only thing against him 
seems to be that he’s not a School House 

otleman.”” 

“‘ That's the best thing about him in my 
opinion,” said Ashley. 

If Game and his friends had determined 
to do their best to gain friends for the new 
captain, this constant bringing-up of the 
rivalry between Parrett’s House and the 
School House was the very way to do it. 
Many of the School House monitors had 
felt as sore as anybody about the appoint- 
ment, but this sort of talk inclined not a 
few of them to take Riddell’s side. 

“I don’t wan't any row made on my 
acconnt,” said Bloomfield. ‘If Paddy 


thinks Riddell ’s the best man, we have no ; 


choice in the matter.” 

‘Haven't we, though!” said Wibberly. 
“« We aren’t going to have a fellow put over 
our heads against our will—at any rate, 
not without having a word in the matter.” 

“« What can you do?” asked Coates. 

““We can resign, I suppose?” said 
Tucker. 

“*Qh, yes!”? said Crossfield. ‘‘And sup- 
for Paddy took you at your word, my boy? 

thing for Welch’s that would be!” 

‘*T don’t know why you choose to make 
s beast of yourself whenever I speak,” 
said Tucker, angrily; ‘I’ve as much 
right— ” 

“Shut up, Tucker, will you!” said 
Bloomfield ; ‘‘ don’t begin by quarrelling.” 

*¢ Well, then, what does he want to cheek 
me for?” demanded Tucker. ‘He's a 
stuck-up School House prig, that’s what 
he is!” 

“ And if I only had the flow of coster- 
monger’s talk which some people possess—”” 
began Crossfield. 

“Are you going. to shut up or not?” 
demanded Bloomfield. 

“Hullo! you aren’t captain yet, old 
man !”’ replied the irrepressible Crossfield ; 
“but if you do want to know, I’m going 
to shut up now till I want to speak again.” 

“We might get up a petition to the 
Doctor, anyhow,” suggested Game, return- 
ing to the subject; “he'd have to take 
notice of that.” 

‘What will you say in the petition?” 
asked Porter. 

“Oh! easy cnough that. Say we don’t 
consider Riddell fit to be captain, and we’d 
sooner have some one else.”” 

“ Better say we'd sooner have Bloomfield 
at once,” said Wibberly. 


“that a head classic | 


“And suggest, mildly, that a nice, 
j clever, amiable, high-principled Welcher 
like Tom Tucker would be acceptable,” 
added Crossfield. 

‘*Look here,” snarled Tucker, very red 
.in the face, advancing towards his tor- 
; mentor, ‘‘ I’ve stood your impudence long 
; enough, you cad, and I won't stand any 
| more.” 

“Sit down, then,” replied Crossfield, 

cheerfully, ‘‘ plenty of forms.” 
{ ‘Look here, you fellows,” said Bloom- 
| field again, ‘‘do behave decently. Have 
; it out afterwards if you like, but don’t 
fight here.” 

“‘T don’t mind where I have it out,” 
growled Tucker, “but I'll teach him to 
cheek me, see if I don’t.” 

So saying, much to the relief of every 
; one, he turned on his heel and left the 
room. 

After this the discussion again got round 
, to Riddell, and the question of a petition 
was revived. 

“It would be quite easy to draw some- 
‘ thing up that would say what we want to 
| say and not give offence to any one,” said 
| Ashley. 

“ But what do you want to say?” asked 
. Fairbaim. ‘If you want to tell the 
Doctor he’s wrong, and that we are the 
| people to set him right, I don’t see how 
'.you can help offending him.” 

“That's not what we want to say at 
all,” said Game. ‘‘ We want to say that 
| the captain of Willoughby has always been 
a fellow who was good all 
think the new captain ought to be of the 
same sort for the sake of the school.” 

“‘ Hear, hear,” said one or two of Par- 
rett’s House; ‘‘ what could be better than 
that?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Porter, ‘‘I don’t see much 
difference between saying that and telling 
the Doctor he doesn’t know what he’s 
about.” 

“Of course you say so—that’s your School 
House prejudice,” replied Wibberly. 

‘*It's nothing of the sort,” said Fair- 
bairn, warmly ; “‘ you know that as well as 
I do, Wibberly.” 

“T know it is,” retorted Wibberly ; 
“you'd put up with snybody as long as 
he wasn’t a Parrett’s fellow.” 

And so the wrangle went on; and at the 
end of it the company was as near agree- 
ing.as they had been at the beginning. 

inally one or two of the School House 
fellows, such as Fairbairn, Coates, and 
Porter, withdrew, and the Parrett faction, 
having it then pretty much their own way, 
drew up the following petition : 

‘“We the undersigned monitors respect- 
fully hope you will reconsider your decision 
as to the New Captain. The Captain has 
hitherto always been an ‘all-round man,’ 
and we think it would be best for the dis- 
cipline of the school to have a fellow of 
the same sort now. We wish to say 
nothing against Riddell except that we do 
not think he is the best fellow for the 
position. We hope you will excuse us for 
stating our opinion.” 

To this extraordinary document all the 


monitors of Parrett’s and Welch’s Houses 


round, and we | 


present put their names, as well as Gilks 
and one or two others of the School House, 
and after deciding not to present it till 
next day, by which time it was hoped other 
signatures might be procured, the august 
assembly broke up. 

The reign of Riddell had not, to say the 
least of it, opened auspiciously as far as 
his fellow-monitors were concerned. And 
outside that body, in Willoughby at large, 
things did not look much more promis- 


ing. 

The feeling in Parrett’s House was of 
course one of unmingled wrath and mutiny. 
When once the heads of the House were 
known to have declared so unmistakably 
against the new captain, it was not much 
to be wondered at that the rank and file 
followed their lead in a still more demon- 
strative manner. 

It happened that Parson and his friends, 
Telson (who, thbugh a School House boy, 
seemed to live most of his life in Parrett’s), 
King, Wakefield, and lLawkins, had 

lanned a little expedition up the river 

tween third school and ‘‘call-over’’ that 
afternoon, and the present state of affairs 
in the school formed a rather lively topic 
of discussion for these worthies as they 
pulled the Parrett's ‘‘Nosh’s ark”—by 
which complimentary title the capacious 
| bodt devoted ta, the use of the juniors of 
| the House was known—lazily up on the 
tide towards Balsham. 

The river was pretty full, as usual at that 
time of day, and as one form which the 
wrath of the youthful Parretts took was to 
i insult, and if opportunity arose, to run 
| down the craft of either of the other 
| Houses, the discussion on the condition of 
| Willoughby was relieved by more than one 
lively incident. 

«Think of that chap being captain,” 
said Parson, standing up on the back seat, 
with the rudder lines in his hands, so as to 
command a good view of the stream ahead. 
‘‘He couldn’t row as well as old Bosher 
| there.” 

As ‘‘Old Bosher” was at that moment 
engaged in superhuman efforts to keep his 
balance with one hand, and extricate his 
oar, which had feathered two feet under 
the surface of the water, with the other, 
this illustration was particularly effective 
and picturesque. 

«« Oh, he’s an awful cad,” said Wakefield, 
who was rowing bow. ‘‘He reported me 


| 


to Wyndham last term for letting off 
crackers in bed.” 

‘““What a shame!” was the sympa- 
thising chorus. 


“« And you know—” added King. 

But as Bosher fell rather violently back- 
ward into his lap at this instant, and let 
his oar go altogether, what King was 
going to say did not come out. 

After a vast amount of mancuvring, 
back-watering, shouting, and reaching to 
recover the lost oar, the voyage proceeded. 

They had not proceeded far when the 
racing-boat of their House, manned by 
Bloomfield, Game, Tipper, and Ashley, and. 
coached from the bank, by Mr. Parrett 
himself, spun past them in fine style and 
at a great rate. As became loyal Parretts, 
the juniors pulled into the bank to let the 
four-oar pass, and, not content with this 
act of homage, they volunteered a round of 
vehement applause into the bargain. 

““Bravo! Well rowed, our House 
Two to one on Parrett’s! Three cheers 
for Bloomfield! Three cheers for the cap— 
tain! Hooroo!” 

With this gratifying salute the boat 
darted out of sight round the bend, leavin ~& 
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the janiors once more to continue on their 
festive way. : 

“Isn’t old Bloomfield a stuntier ?"’ said 
Lawkins. ‘‘He’s the sort of fellow for 
captain! Not that School House idiot, 
Riddell.” : 

“Easy all there about the School 
House,” shouted down Telson from his 
place at stroke. ‘I'll fight you if you say 
it again.” 

‘Hurrah ! let’s land and have a mill! ” 
i “I back you, Telson, old 
man. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to cheek you, 
Jolson, said Larkins, humbly. “Tl 
apologise, you know.” : 

“* Jolly good job,” said Telson, grandly, 
“or I'd have licked you.” 

*© All the same,” said Lawkins, ‘old 
Bloomfield ’s—” : 

“Look out now!” suddenly broke in 
Parson, who had been gradually getting ex- 
cited where he stood; ‘‘there’s the Welchers 
coming! Pull hard, you fellows, or they'll 
cut us ont. Now then! Row, Bosher, can’t 
you, you old cowP Yah! hoo! Welchers 
ahoy !” he cried, raising his voice in tones 
of derisive defiance. ‘‘ Yah! hoo! her- 
Tings and dough-nuts, jolly cowards, 
-daren’t wait for us! Booh, funk-its!” 

With such taunts the Hector of Parrett’s 
-endeavoured to incite the enemy to battle. 
aad Pe ener , if truth must: be, fold, 
needed very litt reuasion, especially as 
the crew in nestion consisted of Cusack, 
Pilbury, and the three other ill-starred 
victims of the raid of two days ago. 

They lay on their oars and waited for 
the foe to come up, Cusack shouting mean- 


while, 
“‘ Who'd be afraid of a pack of thieves 
like you! J wouldn't! ‘dare you to 


land and fight us! Dare you to run into 
us! Dare you to stand still till we lick 
you! Dare you to do anything but steal 
other fellows’ grab! Yeow!” = - 

‘Now, you fellow,” cried Parson, ‘“ put 
it on.” 

A few strokes brought the two boats 
level, and then, as they lay side by side at 
-oar’s distance, ensued a notable and tre- 
tmendous splashing match, which was kept 
up with terrific vigour on both sides, until 
not only was every combatant splashed 
through, but the two boats themselves 
were nearly swamped. - 

Then, after either side had insultingly 
claimed the victory, the boats separated, 
.and the dripping warriors with a 
final broadside. 5 

‘‘There you .are, take that,.and go and 
tell the captain !” shouted Parson. 

“< You wouldn’t dare do it if Bloomfield 
‘was captain,” retorted the Welchers. 
“‘We'll have him captain, then see how 
you'll smile! Yah! bah!” : 

And, amid terrific cat-calling on either 
‘side, the crews parted. 

This last taunt was a sore one for the 
young Parretts. It had never occurred to 
them that Bloomfield, if he were captain, 
might perbaps spoil their sport more than 
Riddell. But it was only a passing an- 
noyance. After ‘all they were Parretts, 
and Bloomfield was their man, whether he 

iled their sport or not. Telson had no 
objection to this sentiment-as long as no 
ne presumed ‘‘to cheek the School House” 
in uttering it. Whenever that was done 
he insisted on his unalterable determina- 
tion to fight the offender unless he swal- 
hag his words, which the offender usually 


The tide was getting slack, and it was 
time for them to turn if they were to be in 


for ‘‘call-over.” Just, however, as they 
were about to do so, a shout behind at- 
tracted them, and they became aware of 
another:four-oared boat approaching with 
the School House flag in the bows. It 
came along at a fair pace, but with nothing 
like the style which had marked the Par- 
retts’ boat. 

The crew consisted of Fairbairn, Porter, 
Coates, and Gilks, with Crossfield steering, 
the first time a complete School House 
crew had appeared on the river this year. 

The blood of the young Parretts was up, 

and the credit of their House was in ques- 
tion. 
- ‘Putiton now,’’said Parson to his men, 
as the School House boat came up. ‘Show 
’em. what you can do! Now then, slide 
into it! Race’em!” 

And the young heroes laid into their 
work and made Noah’s Ark forge along at 
an unwonted pace. Parson busily en- 
couraged them, varying his exhortations 
ry occasional taunts addressed to the other 

Oat. 

“‘Now then,” he shouted, ‘two to one 
on us. Come on, you there, School House 
louts—” 

“*Parson, I'll fight you if you say it 
again,” int Telson by way of 
parenthesis. 

“Qh, beg pardon, old man. Pull away, 
you fellows! Parretts for ever! No Rid- 
dell for us! Three cheers for Bloomfield ! 
You’re gaining, you fellows. Oh, well 
pulled indeed our boat!” 

The School House boat had slackened 
speed, and paddling gently alongside, was 
taking careful note fd these: audacious 
youngsters, who, puffing and plunging 
dong fully believed they were beating 
the picked four of the rival House by their 
own prowess, 

The big boys seemed amused on the 
Whole, and good-humouredly kept up the 
semblance of a race for about half a mile, 
taking care to give the challenging crew a 
wide berth. 

At last, after about ten minutes had 
been spent in this way, and when the 
young champions were all, ex Parson, 
fairly exhausted, Crossfield took out his 
watch and said to his crew, winking as he 
did so, 

«Time we turned, you fellows; it’s five 
o'clock. Easy all, pull bow side! back 
water, stroke!” 

And so saying, the School House boat 
suddenly turned round and started off at a 
smart pace down stream, where it was soon 
out of reach of the parting taunts and 
opprobrious noises which} Parson, for the 
credit of his House, continued to hurl at 
them till they were beyond earshot. 

Then it suddenly began to occur to these 
elated young navigators that if it had been 
time for the four-oar to turn three minutes 
ago it wes possibly time for them to turn 


0. 
._ ‘What did he say the time was” asked 


King. 
‘* Five o’clock,” said Lawkins. 
‘* Five o’clock! and call-over is at 5.20! 


We can’t do it in the time!” exclaimed 


Parson, aghast. 
“My eye, whet a row there'll be!” 
groaned Teleon. ‘I’ve been late for call- 


|. over twice this week already, and I’m cer- 


tain to get reported now!” 

** So shall I be,” said Bosher. 

“It’s all a vile dodge of those School 
House cads,” exclaimed King. ‘I mean,” 
said he (perceiving that Telson was about 
to make a remark), ‘‘ of those cads, They 
did it on purpose to make us late. I see 


it all now. And then they'll report us. 
Ugh! did you ever know such black- 
guards?” 

The discovery was too late to be any 
good—that is, as far as the hope of reach- 
ing Willoughby before call-over was con- 
cerned. However, it warned them the 
sooner they turned now the sooner they 
would get back at all. So they turned 
viciously and started homewards. . 

The rowers were all too tired and en- 
raged to talk much, and the journey down 
stream was silent and gloomy. They 
heard, about a mile from home, the schoo! 
bell ringing for call-over, and groaned in- 
wardly when presently it ceased, and they 
knew their names were being called over 
and not one of them there to answer. 
Parson alone made any attempt to keep up 
the drooping spirits of his crew. 

“Never fear. We'll pay them out, you 
see, And if they do report us we'll only 
get imposts. I wish we'd run into them 
and drowned them all! so Ido.” 

At this point the speaker became aware 
of an outrigger skiff rapidly approachin; 
them. The rower of course had his back 
turned, and evidently not expecting any- 
thing ahead, was steering himself ‘‘ over 
his toes,” as the term is—this is, by some 
landmark behind the boat. Who he was 
Parson could not make out, but he wore 
a light-blue ribbon on his straw, and that 
was enough. Light blue was the School 
House colour. Here was a chance of pay- 
ing out one of the enemy, anyhow ! 

So he ordered his men to ‘‘ easy all” and 
allow the unconscious sculler to come close 
up. Then when he was within a few yards 
he started up, and with a wild shout of, 

“Yah booh, cad!” gave the signal to 
his crew to pull on, and brought his boat 


close alongside the skiff. The rower, 
startled by the sudden shout, turned 
quickly round. 

Horror of horrors! It was Mr. Parrett 
himself ! 

There was no time to do anything. At 
the instant he turned, his left scull came 


into violent contact with the oars of the 
Noah’s Ark, and was jerked from his 
hand, and at the same time the light boat 
gave a violent lurch over and capsized, 
sending her occupant headlong into the 
river! 

The small boys, pale with fright and 
dazed by the suddenness of the accident, 
sat for a moment unable to move or cry 
out. Then by a sudden wild impulse Par- 
son sprang boldly into the water, followed 
in a second or two first by Telson, then by 
Lawkins. The other three held to the 
oars and waited where they were. 

The tide was running down at a good 
pace, and the rivér was fairly wide, but 
there was not much danger to any of the 
immersed ones. All Willoughby boys 
could swim, and as Mr. Parrett had taught 
most of them to do so, he hardly stood in 
need of the help of his three pupils. A 
few strokes brought thom all to the bank 
in safety. 

An uncomfortable moment ensued. Mr. 
Parrett said nothing to the three dripping 
boys who stood before him, but called to 
the boys in the boat to row in, bringing 
the skiff with them. 

All the while this was being done 
Telson and Parson looked despairingly at 
one another, and darted scared looks at 
Mr. Parrett. He appeared not to notice 
them, but stood impatiently waiting for 
the boats. 

‘Ig the scull broken?” he called out as 
they approached. 
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‘*No, sir,” said Wakefield. 

The skiff was put in close to the bank, 
and a brief examination showed that it 
was not damaged. Mr. Parrett got into 
it, and without saying a word began to 
push off. 

“* Please, sir,” cried Parson at this point, 
feeling that his last chance was going, 
“I’m so sorry. We didn’t know it was 
you, sir. It was all my fault.” 


“No, sir,” shouted Telson, ‘it was all | 
my fault. We're awfully sorry, sir.” 

Mr. Parrett took no notice of these pro- 
testations, but said, quietly, ‘‘ You'd better 
get home quickly and change your 
things.” 

So saying he sculled off, with a face | 
hardly less puzzled than the small scared | 
faces which, after watching him go, turned | 

: dismally to their own unlucky beat. 


On their arrival at the school some half- 


| bour later, Parson, Telson, Bosher, King, 


and Lawkins were informed that, having 
been reported for being absent at call-over, 
the captain wished to see them in his study 
after breakfast the next morning. 

Later on that same evening another 
notice reached them, that they were 
wanted in Mr. Parrett’s room at ouce. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A POCKET COMPASS AND TIMEPIECE. 


By F. Cuaskworz. 


FF this, get a wooden tooth-powder box, | it. Suspend this by placing a point in the hole 

plain—that is, without projecting rims— } in the brass stud, and one end of the needle will | 
take off the lid, and smooth it all over. Next | point towards the north. Mark this point, and | 
make the compass-card. Cut this circular, about i 
a quarter of an inch smaller than the inside of | 
the box, which should be about two inches and 
three-quarters in diameter outside. Mark the 
centre of the card, and mark from this centre 
the thirty-two points of the compass (as Fig. 1). 


Fig. 3. 
turn the card on the stud till that end of the 


needle points to eighteen and a half degrees west 
of the north point on thecard.* Now fasten the 
brass in the needle by two or three taps with a 
hammer on the under side of the brass, being 
careful not to strike the stecl. Next fix it more 


securely with a dot of sealing-wax on each point 
and card. Now suspend it again on the point, 
and the north point will dip towards the ‘earth. 
You must balance the card by putting dots of 
sealing-wax here and there till it swings quite 
level. 

Next, in the centre of the bottom of your box 


Now make the needle. This :nust be hard steel ; 

you can get this at the tinman’s or ironmonger’s. 

Get him to cut it about two inches long and 

three-eighths of an inch wide in the middle, 

tapering toa point at each end. The steel should 

be about a sixteenth of an inch thick. Get him 

to drill a hole through the middle of this steel 

about an eighth of an inch in diameter. Get a 

small piece of brass wire a quarter of an inch 

in diameter and a quarter of an inch long. 

File a shoulder to this (as 

Fig. 2) abovt a sixteenth 

Avs of an inch wide, and an 

eighth of an inch from the 

Fig. 2. end. Drill a hole triangu- 

lar in section an eighth of 

an inch deep and about an eighth of an inch at 

the outside. Place this throngh the compass- 

card, Now magnetise your needle. This is done 
as follows, 

Get a magnet—most boys have one—and draw 
one end of it from end to end of the needle, 
always going the same way, and never back 
again. this about twenty times and your 
steel needle will be a permanent magnet. Now 
place this underneath the compass-card and 
push the little brass button through the hole in 


fix a steel pin about half an inch high, brought 
to a point that will go loosely in the dent in 
the brass stud. Put your card on this point and 
it will swing easily in the box. Line the box 
with a strip of cardboard a little wider than the 
height of the top of the brass stud from the 
bottom of the box. Get a circular glass the size 
of the inside of the box (your glazier will cut 
: * This is to allow for what is called the variation of 
j the compass, which is at present in England 19}° 


{ wees but is diminishing yearly by about 10 minutes 
1 each year, : 


this for you for a few pence). Put it in on the 
shelf formed by the cardboard, which should 
be glued into the box, and fasten it in its place 
with a narrow strip of cardboard glued in ald 
round the box. 

By putting the glass in you can turn the box 
about any way in your pocket without the card 
coming off the peg. 

Now to make the timepiece. Make a dial- 
plate of paper the size of the top of the lid. You 
can first draw this from the directions given im 
a former number on a sheet of paper, and then 
placing one leg of a pair of com ona 
point in the twelve-o’clock line—which must 
in this case be only one line, about half an inch 
from the six-o’clock line—mark a circle the 
exact size of the top of the lid. Inside this 
circle make another about a quarter of an ins 
from it, and mark the hours inside this circle. 
Paste this paper on the top of the lid, and put 
the lid on the box. Now draw a line from the 
twelve-o’clock line on the lid right down the 
side ef the box ; make this line quite perpen- 
dicular to the top and bottom. Now make the 
gnomon. Geta piece of very thin sheet brass 
or tin-plate about the thickness of a card and 
cut the gnomon out of it. The shape and size 
can be got from directions already given. Now 
with a thin, fine saw, cut the twelve-o’clock line 
into a slot about a sixteenth of an inch deep, 
and going beyond the six-o’clock line a little, 
about an eighth of aninch. This slot mnst be 
the same depth in the six-o’clock end as at the 
edge of the lid. Youcan push the base of the 
gnomon into this slot, so that the axis edge 
exactly crosses the six-o’clock line. 

To use the compass, take off the lid, place the 
box level, and note where the north points, and 
you can determine any point of the Pat toed 
from that. To use the timepiece, set the box 
level, and bring the mark in the side ef the box 
to correspond exactly with the north point of 
thecard. Put the gnomon in the slot in the lid, 
and put the lid on the box without disturbing 
it, 80 that the mark in the side of the lid corre- 
sponds exactly with the mark in the side of the 
box, and the shadow of the axis of the gnomon 
will point out the hour. When you have seen 
the time, take off the lid, take the gnomon out 
of the slot and put it inside the box, laying on 
the glass, and put the lid on. You can thus 
carry the whole in your pocket without a fear of 
it getting out of order ; end when you are out 
for a walk, and the sun shines, you can always 
tell your way home and the time tu go there. 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


CHAPTER V. 


T 
| month after the events of the last 
cbapter. Being Lammas Day, the boys | 
had a holiday, and several of the elders 
amade use of it to practise on Peneshurst 
Common for the popinjay match, to which 
reference has already been made. This | 
took place, according to ancient custom, on 


talk. 


sent summer there were circumstances 
which made it more than commonly attrac- 
tive. 


was a bright morning more than a ' already become the main topic of the boys’ ; change also as regards the marksmen. 

It was always accounted one of the , In the times of the early Tudor kings, 
great events of the year; but in the pre- | the boys of the grammar school only, 
all the youth of the neighbourhood, were 
wont to assemble on Peneshurst Common, 
and shoot at the popinjay with bow and 
The contest dated from a remote period, ‘arrow. Of late years, however, guns had 


not 
but 


St. Micbael’s Day, but in the present year 
it had been put off to a later date, the 
18th of October. It now therefore wanted 
nearly three months to it; yet it had 


. for the real bird. 


before the use of firearms became general ; , been substituted for bows, and the compe- 
and originally, it was said, the mark was a' tition confined to the students of the 
living one; though for many generations ' school. As this grew in numbers and cele- 
past a wooden figure had been substituted | brity, it had absorbed nearly all the lads 
There had been 2 | who were likely to take part in the sport ; 
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and as none others had for many years 
presented themselves, it had come to be 
assumed that none others were entitled to 
shoot. Indeed, not all these as & matter 
of fact were free to essay the contest; the 
more aristocratic students, of whom men- 
tion has been made, having for a long time 
past had the competition to themselves. 

It should be remembered that, although 
in the beginning of the eighteenth contury 
guns had become the usual implements of 
war, their possession by private owners 
was by no means so common. There was 
also very great difference between those 
made by first-rate gunsmiths and the or- 
dinary firelocks. The weapons carried by 
men of rank and wealth were very costly 
articles, but at the same time gave their 
owners so great an advantage in any trial 
of skill as could hardly be compensated 
for by any other consideration. The son 
ef the tradesman or farmer, let him have 
ever so true an eye or firm a hand, could 
not compete with the owner of a gun 
which carried much more accurately than 
his own. This circumstance, coupled with 
the notion—to which reference has been 
made—that the popinjay match could only 
be contended for by the Gentlemen Com- 
moners, as they were called, had long 
prevented any others from offering them- 
selves as competitors. 

But the change which the establishment 
of the factories had caused in the neigh- 
bourhood in so many other particulars was 
felt in this matter also. As the manufac- 
turers p) d in the world, the luxuries, 
which had hitherto been the exclusive pro- 
perty of the landed gentry, were brought 
within their reach also. Stephen Vallance, 
the son of the wealthy Penesburst brewer, 
having a natural incliuation for field sports, 
was able to purchase for his own use as 
geod a gun as that carried by Lord Rydes- 

lale himself. Being a stout active fellow, 
gifted with steady nerve and quick eye, 
and continually practising his favourite 
amusement, he became before the day of 
trial a first-rate marksman. 

On the morning of the popinjay match, 
when the candidates for the prize were in- 
vited to come forward and give in their 
names, young Vallance presented himself 
among them. His appearance occasioned 
a deal of surprise and disgust amon 
his more high-born aschoolfellows, an 
they decla with one mouth that he 
could not be admitted as one of the com- 

titors. Stephen persisted, and the Lord 

‘arden, as the president of the day was 
-called, on being appealed to, was obliged 
‘to declare, after some inquiry, that there 
was nothing to exclude him. The others 
wvould thereupon probably have retired from 
the contest, if there had not been a general 

delief that Reginald Mostyn, the best shot 
of the Gentlemen Commoners, would ie 

retty safe to carry off the palm. Accord- 
Pisly the match was proceeded with; but, 
to the infinite chagrin of Reginald and his 
‘friends, Vallance outshot him, and carried 
off the Silver Bugle which for generations 
spast had been the challenge prize. 

Vallance’s suecess caused so much dis- 
3 among his more aristocratic school- 
fellows, that in all likelihood none of the 
latter would have contended for it again, 
bad it not been for the interposition of 
Lord Rydesdale and Sir Charles Wyndford ; 
the latter of whom had been the Lord 
Warden, by whom the decision in Vallance’s 
favour bad been given. He pointed out to 
the lads that they would make a great 
mistake in surrendering the field to their 
adversaries; that they had soveral advan- 


tages which the others did not possess, and 
if they took equal pains, they would be 
tolerably sure to win the day. 

These representations, coupled with the 
fact that Stephen Vallance had now left 
the school, and there was no one among 
the town boys who was either able or 
anxious to take his place, induced them to 
alter their purpose, and for three years 
they had remained in uniuterrupted pos- 
session of the field. But in the present 
season another champion of the bourgeoisie 
had appeared in the person of John 
Warton, the son of the manufacturer, of 
whom mention has been made in the last 
chapter. 

John Warton was, so to speak, his 
father’s own son. He inherited all his 
independence of thought, his impatience 
of pretension, his intolerance of oppression, 
or what he believed to be such. Towards 
his equals he could be affectionate and 
generous; towards his inferiors kind and 
unassuming. But when he came into con- 
tact with his superiors, very different 
qualities were wont to show themselves. 
A favourite phrase of the present day, 
which speaks of ‘‘the cold shade of the 
aris ”—however inapplicable it may 
be to the state of things now existing 
among us—had a very real meaning in the 
days of which we write; and the plants 
which then wished to force themselves into 
the sunshine, were wont to become pain- 
fully conscious of it. 

The insolence, or what Warton consi- 
dered such, of his well-born schoolfellows, 
more particularly of De Clifford and May- 
nard, stung him deeply. He had heard, 
partly with his own ears, and partly from 
Farrell's information, what had been said 
respecting his sister, and bad instantly 
taken her away from the ball-room, with- 
out even explaining to her why he did s0. 
The idea that to dance a minuet with her 
was felt to be a kind of degradation, of which 
De Clifford would gladly relieve himself if 
common civility would allow him to do so, 
rankled bitterly in his mind. But it was 
not this only that stirred his bitter feeling. 
He could, he felt, equal or surpass these 
pretentious young springalds in any trial 
to which all might be subjected; but then 
they stood scornfully aloof from any trial. 
He might write a better Latin theme, or a 
more spirited copy of English verses, than 
any they could produce ; but they took no 
notice of him, his themes, or his verses. 
They compared their own among them- 
selves, and repeated what the head master, 
or their tutors, or perhaps any chance 
stranger to whom the exercises had been 
shown, might have said respecting them. 
But they never repeated—to ‘all appear- 
ance they never heeded—what Dr. Oakes, 
or any one else, might have said of Warton’s 
performances. 

And this indifference was the more gall- 
ing because it was evidently unstudied. 


He was resolved, whatever might come of | all. 


it, that they should mind him; and the 
popinjay match seemed to offer a good 
opportunity for fulfilling this purpose. 
With his father’s permission he wrote to a 
well-known gunsmith in London, ordering 
the best article his shop contained. He 
then put himself into training under 
Stephen Vallance’s tuition; and Stephen, 
who was now an officer in Colonel Warton’s 
volunteer regiment, and residing near 
Peneshurst, accepted the office con amore. 
Warton practised daily throughout his 
winter holidays, and as often as opportu- 
nity would allow after he returned to school. 
His steadiness and perseverance had their 


effect. Before the end of May, Vallance 
proneunced, him to be as good a shot as he 
imself had been four years previously, and 
confidently predicted his success. But 
Warton himself did not feel so secure. 
He had only one rival whom he had reason 
to fear—Hugh de Clifford—but he was a 
formidable one. 5 
This lad’s history was a singular contrast 
to that of Warton. His family had held pos- 
session of Peneshurst Castle since the days 
of the Norman Conquest, the first De Chif- 
ford having been one of William’s barons. 
They had been fortunate enough to pass 
unscathed through the troublous times of 
the Wars of the Roses, and the two great 
revolutions of the seventeenth century; 
but they were less fortunate in that which 
followed. Walter de Clifford had declined, 
as the reader has heard, to engage in the 
Lancashire plot, though the refusal had 
cost him the hand of his lady-love. But 
his son Morton was not so wise. Walter 
had died while his boy was still a child, 
and the latter had fallen much under the 
influence of his neighbour, Lady Betty, 
who felt for him the interest women ever 
take in the children of those whom they 
might have married. She had so com- 
pletely imbued him with her principles, 
that on the breaking-out of Foster's and 
Derwentwater’s insurrection, he joined 
them with all the men and money he could 
rocure. After sharing the perils of the 
Brief campaign that followed, he was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner at 
Carlisle. ! 
Great influence was made to save him, 
mainly by Lady Betty’s connections, who 
had themselves stood aloof from the enter- 
prise: His youth and the critical state of 
is health—for it was hardly at the time 
expected he would recover from his wound 
—were still stronger pleas in his favour. 
He received a pardon, coupled, however, 
with the forfeiture of nearly half his estate, 
and tbe demolition of the outer walls and 
defences of his castle, though the castle 
itself was left uninjured. Morton returned 
home a sadder and a wiser man, and thence- 
forth meddled with politics no more. His 
estates had been much reduced by the 
sums he had expended in raising a regi- 
ment for King James's service, and the 
heavy fines imposed bythe Government 
completed his ruin. is, however, was 
the less felt because his health was so 
completely broken down that he had 
neither the inclination nor the power to 
mix again in society. He dismissed all 
but a few old servants, lived on mutton 
and ale in lieu of venison and Bordeaux, 
and sat at home in a somewhat rusty coat, 
for he never went abroad, thankful that 
he had a roof under which to shelter him- 
self and his son Hugh—his wife had died 
of grief and terror Before his pardon had 
been obtained —and still more thankful 
that he had a head on his shoulders at 


But though he acceptcd for himself 
without murmur his reverse of fortune, he 
could not bear that any of the ills of 

erty should fall upon his son. Though 
Be might go shabby himself, Hugh was 
always dressed suitably to his rank and 
former wealth. A borse was kept for his 
use, and a tutor, Mr. Simon Roper, of 
whom the reader has heard, engaged to 
superintend his education. So matters 
went on during Hugh’s childhood and 
early boyhood; but his father’s mental and 
bodily health alike failed every year more 
and more, until at last he sank into total 
insensibility. General Maynard, who had 


vee) 


‘been named in his will executor and guar- 
dian of his son, in event of his death, had 
to enter on his duties while his friend was 
still living. The General made no other 

* alteration in Lord de Clifford's arrange- 
ments than by placing his own son at 
Clifford Castle as Hugh’s companion and 
fellow-pupil under Mr. Roper. As he 
paid half the tutor's salary, and a hand- 
some sum for his son’s accommodation, 
the arrangement was every way an advan- 
tage to Hugh. 

The latter was now past scventeen, a fine 
manly lad, an adept at all manly sports, 


and particularly skilfal in the use of his | 
Old Caleb Hinchcliff, a super- | 


gun. 
annuated keeper, retained by his father 
when the others were dismissed, had under- 
taken his education in that department 
from his early boyhood, and was wont to 
boast that his pupil was the surest shot to 
be found for twenty miles round. This 
was probably an extremely partial view of 
him. But, nevertheless, the lad was with- 
out doubt an extraordinarily good shot; 


and John Warton knew that if he was to. 


encounter him successfully he must acquire 
an amount of skill such as none of his 
schoolfellows possessed. 

This, however, far from damping his 
ardour, only stimulated it. He continued 
steadily to practise and improve every day. 
He had sent notice to his friend Vallance 
that he intended to have along morning of 
it on the first of August, and he hoped 
Stephen would be able to attend. The 
latter accordingly had ridden over from 
the barracks, and a party of four, consist- 
ing of Warton and Vallance, with Cross 
and Gregg, two of Warton’s chums, had 


repaired to the heath, where the practice ; 


had been going on for half an hour. 

“Bravo, Jack! that has brought him 
down again,” cried Gregg, as the football, 
which had been hung on the top of a leap- 
ing-pole to represent the popinjay, was 
seen to shake and then fall; ‘‘ that is three 
times rnnning you have knocked him off. 
Shoot in that way and you'll carry off the 
bugle safe enough.” 

“Yes, Lord Rydesdale will have to hand 
you the bugle, John,”’ assented Cross ; ‘‘ he 
is to be Lord Warden, I hear. The fellow 
they call the Duke of Perth—” 


“He is no more Duke of Perth than | 


am myself,” said Stephen Vallance. ‘“ His 
father was made a duke, or his grand- 
father, or some one, by James Stuart, after 
he had lost his crown. That goes for no- 
thing.” 

“Nothing at all,” acquiesced Cross, 
“though I suppose if he had come here we 
must have given him the title. But he 
isn’t coming, and Lord Rydesdale is to take 
his place, I hear, and the match is te be 
put off to the 18th of October because he 
can’t comeon Michaelmas Day. He won’t 
be best pleased at having to hand you the 
prize, John.” 

‘No, he won’t like it any better than Sir 
Charles Wyndford liked handing it to me,” 
said Vallance. ‘‘I remember Sir Charles 
looked rather glum when he was obliged 
to say I had a right to shoot, and still 
more glum when he had to give me the 
bugle.” 

‘Well, he won’t look glum again,” re- 
marked Warton; ‘‘not at the popinjay 
match, at all events.” 

‘* Why not, John 2” asked Gregg. 

“ Because he has been declared a traitor 
and an outlaw; that’s why. He has had 
torun for it, or he might have been hanged. 
My fatber thinks he would have been.” 

‘* And what will become of his property, 


of course,” answered Vallance. 


“ They'll 
sell it or give it to some friend of theirs, I 
suppose.” 

“De Clifford and Mostyn won’t like 


that,” observed Gregg. ‘‘ They have been 
making free with the park and the woods 
and the lake these two years, going over 
there to fish and shoot and sail and bathe, 
just as if it belonged to them. Whoever 
becomes its owner now won’t like that.” 

“*No, I should think not,” said Vallance. 
«But I say, John, my time is up. We must 
be going back.” 

They fired off their guns, took down the 
pole and football, which had served as a 
mark, and then strolled homewards, Gregg 
and Cross walking on together, the other 
two lingering behind. 

** Stephen,” said Warton, when his 
schoolfellows were out of earshot, ‘‘ I didn’t 
answer your question about Wyndford 
Abbey because my father wishes the matter 
kept secret for the present, but he won't 
mind your knowing. He means to have it 
himself.” 

“Have it! Mr. Warton! How?” 

‘‘He has made them an offer for it—a 
fair one, I think.” 

“T don’t doubt that. But you don’t 
mean they have accepted his offer?” 

“Why should they not, Stephen?” 
asked Warton, rather sharply. ‘My 
father’s money is as good as that of any 
lord in the land—as good, and better too! 
It has been made by honest work, not 
bestowed as a reward for giving votes to 
Government against men’s consciences, or 
for cutting people’s throats and burning 
and pillaging their property, as has been 
the case with a good many I could name.” 

“‘Bravo, Johu! we shall have you in 
Parliament some day. But I didn’t mean 
what you supposed. I was only surprised 
that the King hadn’t, long ago, given 
away the abbey to one of his favourites. 
I am sure I should like nothing better than 
that it should belong to your father. And 
it really is to be his, is it?” 

“It isn’t quite settled yet. It is likely 
enough you may be right about the King 
wanting to give it away. I fancy some- 
thing of the kind was thought of. But, 
you see, my father has been a staunch 
friend of Government. He did good ser- 
vice in 1715, and since then he has kept up 
his volunteer regiment in case King 
George’s Government might want its ser- 
vices. They haven't many supporters here- 


abouts, and therefore he is the more useful | 


to them. So the end of it, I expect, will 
be that he will be allowed to buy the 
abbey at his own price.” 

“TI wish him joy of it, I’m sure!” said 
Vallance; ‘cand I 
opportunity of telling him so.” 

“You mustn’t do that, Stephen, till I j 
speak to you again,” rejoined Warton. | 
“In the first place, the thing isn’t finally 
settled—nor will it be for another month 
and more, though I have no doubt how it 
will end. It must be kept a strict secret 
till then. Then my father, if he gets it, | 
means to make some considerable altera- 
tions in the grounds—perhaps some in the 
hovse—and he would like to do that before 
it became the talk of the county. There is 
another thing, too,” he continued, lower- 
ing his voice—‘‘ but Iam not sure of my 
ground here, and therefore this, too, must 
be kept a strict secret.” 

“Go on,” said Vallance, ‘‘ you may trust 
me to do that.” 


shall take the first | 


know.” 

“What, these Jacobites’” returned 
Vallance; ‘‘that has been said ever so: 
often.” 

“ Ay, but it’s different now. Just listen. 
One day last week—I think it was Friday, 
but I can’t be certain—there came a fellow 
riding like mad from Carlisle. He asked. 
to see my father, and was closeted with. 
him for half an hour. Then he mounted 
again a fresh horse, which had been 
fetched him from the post. They said he- 
was going to London. I don’t know what 
he told my father, but it must have been 
something serious, for that very evening: 
he sent out notices to all the officers of his 
volunteer regiment, telling them to get 
everything in readiness, to look up the 
arms, accoutrements, etc., and warn the 
men that they might be called out at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“But he always bas them out for a day 
or two at this time of the year, hasn't 
he?” asked Vallance. 

‘“*No, never. It was a day or two be— 
fore the end of July, you know, when he- 
sent this notice. The harvest then hadn’t 
begun to be cut anywhere. In fact, it has. 
hardly begun yet. He always waits until 
it is well in before he sends round the 
summons. Besides that, I never knew him. 
give the order about getting new guns, 
and looking up the uniforms, and all the- 
rest of it, before the muster itself. I think: 
the fellow must have told my father that 
there was going to be a Jacobite rising, 
and he gallo off afterwards to take his 
news to the Government.” 

“Well, I have heard # vague rumour of 
the kind about a possible rising in Scot- 
land myself, though I paid no heed to it. 
I shouldn’t be sorry if it proved to be 
true. We are tired of our idle lives down. 
ey “Stephen. You'll 

“Ay, I envy you, Stephen. ow'll' 
have stirring work on your hands. I 
should like nothing better than to mect 
these haughty, disdainful fellows in the 
field, and teach them a lesson—the same 
lesson old Oliver Cromwell taught their- 

t-grandfathers.”” 
Ser Those fellows! what, you mean De 
Clifford, and Mostyn, and Maynard, and 
the rest of them, hey ?” 

«“ Yes, to be sure, all that sort. Ishould 
like to humble their pride. I sometimes 


| think Old Noll, when he saw some of those 


haughty springalds who had elbowed him 
aside as the very dross of the earth—when 
he saw some of them brought before him 
as prisoners of war, dependent upon him 
for their lives—must have felt what a 
proud moment it was for him.” 

“You would like to see De Clifford and 
the rest brought before you as prisoners of 
war, hey?” suggested Vallance, smiling. 

“Perhaps I should,” returned Warton, ~ 
curtly. 

“Well then, John, why don’t you get 
your father to give you a cornct’s com- 
mission in our regiment, which you say is. 
going to be called out? He can do it if he 
likes, without consulting any one else.” 

“<T did ask him some time ago,” returned. 
Warton, ‘‘ but he put me off, saying I 
was too young, and besides that there was 
nothing for a volunteer to do at the pre- 
sent time. Perhaps he may change his 
mind now. I am four or five months 
older, and there will be plenty of work in 
hand now. Yes, I'll ask him this evening: 
if I have an opportunity.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitte Fesy, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” * Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


a the surprise and satisfaction of Bart, j 
all was well in the camp at daybreak 
when he looked round; the horses were | 
grazing contentedly at the end of their. 
tether ropes, and the Indians were just: 
stirring, and raking together the fire that | 
had been smouldering all the night. 

Breakfast was prepared, and they were 
about to partake thereof, when the doctor 
took counsel with Joses as to what was | 
best to be done. 

“Do you think they will molest us 
now °”” he asked. | 

“* No, master, I don’t think so, but 
there’s no knowing how to take an Indian. | 
I should be very careful about the horses 
though, for a good horse is more than an , 
Indian can resist.” } 

** I have thought the same; and it seems | 
to me that we had better stay here until | 
this party has gone, for I don’t want them | 
to be following us from place to place.” 

“‘There’s a band of ’em somewhere not | 
far away,” said Joses, ‘‘depend upon it, | 
so p’r’aps it will be best to wait till we see | 
which way they go, and then go tother- | 
wise.” | 

Soon after breakfast the chief came up 
to the waggon and held out his arm to be | 
examined, smiling gravely, and looking 
his satisfaction, as it was very plain that a 
great deal of the swelling had subsided. 

This went on for some days, during’ 
which the Indians seemed perfectly content 
with their quarters, they having found a 
better supply of water; and to show their 
friendliness, they made foraging expedi- 
tions, and brought in game, which they 
shared in a very liberal way. 

This was all very well, but still it was | 
not pleasant to have them as neighbours, 
and several times over the doctor made up 
his mind to start and continue his expedi- 
tion, and this he would have done but for 
the fact of his being sure that their savage i 
friends, for this they now seemed to be, 
would follow them. 

At the snd of ten days the chief’s arm 
had wonderfally altered, and with it his 
whole demeanour, the bealthy, active life 
he led conducing largely towards the cure. 
But he was always quiet and reserved, 
making no advances, and always keeping 
aloof with his watchful little band. 

““We are wasting time horribly,” said | 
the doctor, one morning. ‘‘ We'll start at 
once.” 

“« Why not wait till night and steal off?” 
said Maude. 

‘* Because we could not hide our trail,” 
said Bart. ‘‘The Indians could follow us. 
I think it will be best to let them see we 
don’t mind them, and go away boldly.” 

“‘That’s what I mean to do,” said the 
doctor; and directly they had ended their 
meal the few arrangements necessary were 
made, and after going and shaking hands 
all round With the stolid Indians, the 
horses were mounted, the waggon set in 
motion, and they rode back along the 
valley. Passing the Indian camp, they | 
arrived at the opening through which, 
bearing off to the west, the Indians reached 
the plains, and for hours kept on winding 
in and out amongst the hills, 

It was after sundown that the doctor 
called a halt in the wild rocky part that they 


” 


| sufficient to make the doctor eagerly take 


CHAPTER VII.—ANOTHER ALARM. 


had reached, a short rest in the very heat 
of.the day being the only break which they 
had had in their journey. In fact, as 
darkness would soon be upon them, it 
would have been madness to proceed 
farthet, the country having become so 
broken and wild that it would have been 
next to impossible to proceed without 
wrecking the waggon. 

Their’ usual precautions were taken as 

soon as a satisfactory nook was found with 
a fair supply of water, and soon after sun- 
rise next morning, all having been well 
during the night, the doctor and Bart 
started for a look round while breakfast 
was being prepared, Bart taking his rifle, 
as there was always the necessity for sup- 
plying the wants of the camp. 
_ “I wonder whether we shall see any 
more of the Indians,” said Bart, as they 
climbed up amongst the rocks to what 
looked almost like a gateway formed by a 
couple of boldly scarped masses, in whose 
strata lines various plants and shrubs 
maintained a precarious existence. 

‘‘T wonder they have not followed us 
before now,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Mind 
how you come. Can you climb it?” 

For answer, Bart leapt up to where the 
doctor had clambered as easily as a moun- 
tain sheep, and after a little further effort 
they reached the gate-like place, to find 
that it gave them a view right out on to 
the partly-wooded country beyond. For 
they had left the level, changeless plain 
on the other side of the rocks, and the 
sight of a fresh character of country was 


the little telescope he carried in a sling, 
and begin to sweep the horizon. 

As he did so he let fall words about the 
beauty of the country. 

“Splendid grazing land,” he said, ‘‘ well | 
watered. We must have a stay here.” ; 
Then lowering his glass, so as to take the 
landscape closer in, he uttered an ejacula- 
tion of astonishment. 

“‘Why, Bart,” he said, ‘‘I’m afraid here 
are the Indians Joses saw that night.” 

“Let me look, sir,” cried Bart, stretch- 
ing out his hand for the glass, but only to | 
exclaim, ‘‘I can see them plainly enough | 
without. Why, they cannot be much more 
than a mile away.” 

‘* And they seem to be journeying in our 
direction,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Let’s get 
back quickly, and try if we-cannot find 
another hiding-place for the waggon.” 

Hurrying back, Burt started the idea 
that these might be the main body of their | 
friendly Indians. 

“So much the better for us, Master 
Bart, but I’m afraid that we shall not be so 
lucky again.” 

“T half fancied I saw our chief amongst 
them,” said Bart, giving vent to his san- | 
guine feelings. 

“‘More than half fancy, Bart,’ replied the | 
doctor, ‘for there he sits upon his horse.” | 

He pointed with his glass, and, to Bart’s 
astonishment, there, in the little wilderness | 
of rocks that they had made their halting- | 
place for the night, was the chief with his | 
eleven followers, who were already tether- 
ing their horses, and making arrangements | 
fo tate up their quarters close by them as | 
of old. 


“Do you think they mean to continue 
friendly ?” asked Bart, uneasily, for he 
could not help thinking how thoroughly 
they were at the mercy of the Indians if 
they proved hostile. 

“T cannot say,” replied the doctor. 
“But look here, Bart, take the chief with 

‘ou up to the gap and show him the party 
beyond. His men may not have seen them, 
and we shall learn, perhaps, whether they 
are friends or foes.” 

On reaching the waggon, as no attempt 
was made by the Indians to join them or 
resume intercourse, Bart went straight up 
to the chief and made signs to him to 
follow, which he proceed to do upon his 
horse, but upon Bart pointing upwards to 
the rocky ascent, he leaped off lightly, and 
the youth noticed that he was beginning to 
make use of his injured arm.” 

In a very short time they had climbed to 
the opening between the rocks, where, 
upon seeing that there was open country 
beyond, the Indian at once crouched and 
approached cautiously, dropping flat upon 
the earth next moment, and crawling over 
the ground with a rapidity that astonished 
his companion, who was watching his face 
directly after, to try and read therefrom 
whether he belonged to the band of Indians 
in the open park in the land beyond. 

To Bart’s surprise, the chief drew back 
quickly, his face changed, and his whole 
figure seemed to be full of excitement. 

‘He said a few words rapidly, and then, 
seeing that he was not understood, he 
began to make signs, pointing first to the 
opening out into the plain, and then tak- 
ing out his knife and striking with it 
fiercely. Then he pointed once more to 
the opening, and to his wounded arm, 
going through the motions of one drawing 
a Ww, 


“ Friends, friends, friends,” he then said 
in a hoarse whisper, repeating the doctor’s 
word, and then shaking his head and spit- 
ting angrily upon the ground, and striking 
with his knife. 

He then signed to Bart to follow, and 
ran down the steep slope just as one of his 
followers cantered hastily up. 

Both had the same news to tell in the 
little camp, and though the doctor could 
not comprehend the Indian chief ’s dialect, 
his motions were significant enough, as he 


t rapidly touched the barrels of his followers’ 
TL 


les, and then those of the white party, 
repeating the word ‘‘ Friends.” 

The next moment he had given orders 
which sent a couple of bis men up the 
rocks to play the part of scouts, while he 
hurriedly scanned their position, and chose 
asheltered place, acouple of hundred yards 
back, where there was ample room for the 
horses and waggon, which were quietly 
taken there, the rocks and masses of stone 
around affording shelter and cover in case 
of attack. 

“There's no doubt about their being 
friends now, Bart,” said the doctor; ‘‘ we 
must trust them for the future, but I pray 
Heaven that we may not be about to engage 
in shedding blood.” 

‘We won’t hurt nobody, master,” said 
Joses, carefully examining his rifle, ‘so 
long as they leave us alone; but if wey. 
don’t, I’m afraid I shall make holes throug! 
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Just then the Indian held up his hand to 
command silence, and directly after he 
pointed here and there to places that 
would command good views of approach- 
ing foes, while he angrily pom! to 
Maude, signing that she should crouch 
down closely behind some sheltering rocks. 

The doctor yielded to his wishes, and 
then, in perfect silence, they waited for 
the coming of the Indian band, which, if 
the trail were noted, they knew could not 
be long delayed. 

If Bart had felt any doubt before of 
these Indians with them being friendly, it 
was swept away now by the thorough 
earnestness with which they joined in the 
defence of their little stronghold. On 
either side of him were the stern;looking 
warriors, rifle in hand, watchful of eye an 

uick of ear, each listening attentively for 

nger while waiting for warnings from 
the scouts who had been sent out. 

As Bart thought over their position and 
its dangers, he grew troubled at heart about 
Maude, the sister and companion as she 
had always seemed to him, and somehow, 
much as he looked up to Dr. Lascelles, who 
seemed to him the very height of know- 
ledge, strength, and skill, it tilled his mind 
with forebodings of the future as he won- 
dered how they were to continue their 
expedition to the end without happening 
upon some terrible calamity. 

‘“Maude ought to have been left with 
friends, or sent to the city. It seems to 
me like madness to have brought her 
here.” 


Just then Dr. Lascelles crept up 
cautiously behind him, making him start 
and turn scarlet as a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder; for it seemed to him as if 
the doctor had been able to read his 
thoughts. 

§§ y, Bart,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ you 
look as red as fire; you ought to look as 
pale oe milk. Do you want to begin the 

ght P”” 

“No,” said Bart, sturdily; ‘I hope we 
shan’t have to fight at all, for it seems 
very terrible to have to shoot at a man.” 

‘Ever so much more for a man te shoot 
at you,” said Joses, in a hoarse whisper, 
as he crawled up behind them. 

“Why have you left your post?” said 
the doctor, looking at him sternly. 

“*Came to say, master, that I think 
young miss aren’t safe. 
showing herself, and watching to see if 

‘ou are all right, and that'll make the 
dians, if they come, all aim at her.” 

“You are right, Joses,” said the doctor, 
hastily ; and he went softly back to the 
waggon , while Joses went on ina grumbling 
whisper : 

- “TY don’t know what he wanted to bring 

her for. Course we all like her, Master 
Bart, but it scares me when I think of 
what it might lead to if we get hard 
pressed some of these days.” 

“Don’t croak, Joses,” whispered Bart ; 
and then they were both silent and. re- 
mained watching, for the chief held up his 
hand, pointing towards the rocks beyond, 
which they knew that their enemies were 
passing, and whose tops they scanned lest 
at any moment some of the painted warriors 


“Let me 


look, sir.” - 


She will keep ' 


might appear searching the valley with 
their keen dark eyes. 

The hours passed, and the rocks around 
them grew painfully heated by the ardent 
rays that beat down upon them. Not a 
breath of air reached the corner where 
such anxious guard was kept; and to add 
to the discomfort of the watchers, a terri- 
ble thirst attacked them. ‘ 

Bart’s lips seemed cracking and his 
throat ed and burning, but this was 
all borne in fortitude; and as he saw the 
Indians on either side of him, bearing the 
inconveniences without a murmur, he fure- 
bore to complain. 

Towards midday, when the heat was 
tremendous, and Bart was wondering why 
the chief or Dr. Lascelles did not make 
rome movement to see whether the strange 
Indians had gone, and at the same time 
was ready to declare to himself that the 
men sent out as scouts must have gone to 
sleep, he felt a couple of hands placed upon 
his shoulders from behind, pressing him 
down, and then a long brown sinewy arm 
was thrust forward, with the hand point- 
ing to the edge of the ridge a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Dr. Lascelles had not returned, and 
Joses had some time before crept back to 
his own post, so that Bart was alone 
amongst their Indian friends. 

He knew at once whose was the point- 
ing arm, and following the indicated direc- 
tion, he saw plainly enough first the head 
and shoulders of an Indian come into 
sight, then there was apparently a scram- 
ble and a leap, and he could see that 
the man was mounted. And then followed 
another and another, till there was a grou, 
of half a dozen mounted men, who ha 
ridden up some ravine to the top from the 
plain beyond, and who were now searching 
and scanning the valley where the doctor's 
encampment lay. 

Now was the crucial time. The neigh 
of a horse, the sight of an uncautiously 
exposed head or hand, would have been 
sufficient to betray their whereabouts, and 


sooner or later the attack would have come. 

But now it was that the clever strategy 
of the chief was seen, for he had chosen 
their retreat not merely for its strength, 
but for its concealment. 

Bart glanced back towards the waggon, 
and wondered how it was that this promi- 
nent object had not been seen. For- 
tunately, however, its tilt was of the 
colour of the surrounding rocks, and it was 
pretty well hidden behind some projecting 
masses. 

For quite a quarter of an hotr this 
group of mounted Indians remained full 
im view, and all the time Bart’s sensations 
were that he must be seen as plainly as he 
could see his foes; but at last he saw them 
slowly disappear one by one over the other 
side of the ridge; and as soon as the 
last pe gone the chief uttered a deep 
“ c 

There was danger though yet, and he 
would not let a man stir till quite half an 
hour later, when his two scouts came in 
quickly, and ssid a few words in a low 
guttural tone. 

“TI should be for learning the language 
of these men if we were to stay with them, 
Bart,” said the doctor; ‘‘but they may 
leave us at any time, and the next party 
we meet may talk a different dialect.’ 

The chief's acts were sufficient now to 
satisfy them that the present danger had 
passed, and soon after he and his men 
mounted and rode off without a word. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BADGERS HOLE: 


ANOTHER HALEHURST REMINISCENCE. 


HEN Marmaduke Featherstone first | on the other hand, became more eager than 


By Pavi Bake, 
Author of “ The Two Chums,” “ The New Boy," ete. 


of an old corn-rick. 


According to his 


made his appearance in the school- | ever to descant on his favourite subject. | account, no fewer than four thousand odd 


room at Hale- 
hurst it was evi- 
dent that he 
was no ordinary 
boy. He carried 
his head erect, 
his chest was 
expanded to its 
fullest capacity. 
He looked like 
the monarch of 
all he surveyed. 
He had not 
been there two 
minutes before 
he was asked 
how much of 
Europe he own- 
ed, whether he 
kept two ele- 
phants ‘in his 
stables, would 
he allow the 
Doctor to _con- 
tinue to hold his 
position, and a 
dozen other 
equally wild 
queries, pro- 
pounded accord- 
ing to the taste 
and invention 
of the various 
individuals. 
Featherstone 
took it all very 
quietly. Noone 
could quite 
make out whe- 
ther he thought 
the questions 
serious or not. 
In the course of 
8 few days it 
was clear that 
ke did not try 
tocarry his ex- 
alted ideas of 
himself into ac- 
tion. So long 
as he was let 
alone he was 
quiet enough, 
bat then he was 
s0 seldom let 
alone. “ 
The boys soon 
found out that 
no 
‘njoyment easi- 
obtainable 


stor de- 
Tibe ‘his deeds in the hunting ficld or 


mongst the partridges, so he had plenty 
af spomtanity. given him of boasting of his 
arious feats. As he was nothing loth to do 
sand as relays of boys were not wanting, 
13 


spent the greater part of the first week 
breeounting bis prowess as a sportsman. 
However, t. 

" 
+ 


his could not last for ever. 
8 grew tire 


“eep your eye on it, and listen carefully.” 


His listeners dropped gradually off till he 
was forced to buttonhole individuals, who 
were obliged to bear the infliction with 
as much grace as possible. 

One day Briggs and Crabb were chatting 
together, when, before they could escape, 
Featherstone was on them. This time he 
was brimful of a wonderful rat-killing at 


d of hearing him spout. He, | which he had assisted cn the demolition 


the slipper when young 


I do. some leather-hunting now 


times.” 
“T helped shoot 


rats fell victims 
to the prowess 
of three dogs 
and a ferret. 

“That’spretty 
steep,” remark- 
ed Crabb. “I 
didn’t know 
they used fer- 
rets when they 
pulled down 
ricks.”” 

“Oh, yes they 
do, I've seen 
them often. 
Then there were 
men, you know, 
with sticks. I 


: killed a couple 


ef hundred or 
so myself.” 

“What did 
you do with 
them?” asked 
Briggs. 

“E had most 
of them skinned 
and made into 
a rug,” was the 
reply. At this 
moment hespied 
a fresh victinf 


" - and moved off to 


discharge his 
thrilling ac- 
count on him. 
“That chap’s 
becoming too 
much for me,” 
said Crabb, 
when he was 
gone. ‘‘He’s 
filled me up to 
the brim; I 
couldn’t hold 
another cram.” 
“He does 
stretch a bit,” 
said . Briggs. 
“At first he used 
_ to tell us some 
pretty believable 
things, but now 
he comes it 


strong.” 
“Do you be- 
lieve all that 


about his hunt- 

ing and shoot- 

ing?” 

“Tdon't know 
much about that 
kind of thing,” 
was Briggs’s re- 
ply. “ T hunted 

and innocent, and 

some- 


some rubbish once,” 


said Crabb, ‘‘and that’s all I have done. 
All the same, I believe that fellow knows 
rather less about it than I do.” 

«« He's becoming an awful bore.” 


‘* He's one already.” 


(¢ rr. 


‘Two days later Crabb came to Briggs in 
a state of collapse. ‘‘I can’t stand it, my 
boy! I've got to put the stopper on Mar- 
maduke or perish! Will you help me sup- 
press him once for all?” 

“ Like a bird!” 

“Then we'll take him out to Carmore 
Copse to-morrow and teach him how to 
draw a badger.” 

“That will make him werse than ever.” 

“Will it? You leave it to mes Back 

me up, and I'll put it through.” 

The result of the conference was that 
the three boys met in a corner of the play- 
ground after afternoon school, Crabb ask- 
ing Featherstone if he had ever drawn a 
badger. 

«Not in England,” was his reply ; ‘‘ I’ve 
often done it in France.” 5 

“Will you come and help us to-mor- 
row?” 

“Oh, yes! if you like.” 

** You know how it is done, of course °” 

“Oh, yes! I should think so! But per- 
haps they do it differently over here.” 

** We shall have to hire a dog,” remarked 
Briggs. 

“Pll pay for that,” said Featherstone, 
grandly. 

‘© We shall want a sack, too ; I’ll manage 
to borrow one from the gardener, but we 
must be sure to bring it back.” 

**Are badgers common round here?” 
asked Featherstone. 

*©No, but we may get one or two; and 
if we do wecan get a pound for the skin to 
make brushes of.”” 

“But I say!” exclaimed Briggs, ‘‘ it’s a 
match to-morrow, and we’re all in it—the 
Fifth and Sixth against the rest of us.” 

‘‘I’'m- ready to let that slide,” said Crabb, 

_ “if you two will.” 

“Ym game,” chirped Featherstone; 
“‘ sport is better than football any day.” 

“All right! Meet ua directly after 
morning school at the back of the chapel; 
one of us will go on and get the dog. Put 
on your oldest things and leave your watch 
and money at home, as we may have some 
rough scrambling.” 

Featherstone promised. When they were 
alone Crabb and Briggs gave free vent to 
their feelings, which they had with diffi- 
culty bottled up during the interview. 

‘*He’s an awful hum,” said Crabb. 
“He thinks a badger is the same as a 
hedgehog. I heard him describing one 
yesterday. Let’s hope he’ll find out the 
difference to-morrow.” 

“Tf he can draw a badger half as well 
as he can draw on his imagination he 
ought to do well. I'll go and borrow the 
sack.” 

“Pll trot down to the village and get 
old Johnson to lend me his terrier to- 
morrow. If he won't, I can get the beast 
to follow me with the aid of a biscuit.” 

It required some careful manoeuvring 
next day to escape from the precincts of 
the school without being seen. To shirk 
on a match day was a heinous offence— 
more heinous a good deal than the new 
boy imagined. Briggs had half a mind to 
warn him, but the previous evening he had 
to endure a most tremendous account of 
adventures in the Black Forest, in which 
deer and wild boars mingled, and after 
that he dctermined to have no mercy. 

° * ; 


_‘‘ Here we are!” cried Crabb, enthu- 
siastically, as they entered the copse; ‘‘if 
we don’t turn a badger out of here in about 
half an hour I'll eat him!” 

This was the safest possible of promises, 
for, as Crabb well knew, a badger had not 
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been seen in the neighbourhood for yecrs ; 
and even if one did exist he would scarcely 
choose daylight, on a cold wintry day, to 
emerge from his hole. On these and similar 
points, however, Featherstone was utterly 
ignorant, so that there was no fear of his 
making objection to any proposal. Wishing 
to show that he understood all about it, he 
fell in with every suggestion as if it were a 
matter of course. f he had been told to 
stand on his head and whistle he would 
have probably obeyed. 

They pushed on through the damp mossy 
underwood till they reached the edge of a 
small stream with rather high banks. 
There was a hole in the right bank, and on 
approaching it Briggs put his finger to his 
lips and motioned Featherstone to be 
silent. 

‘‘There it is?”? he whispered. 

Featherstone looked at it wonderingly, 
concealing his astonishment. Till that 
moment Ge had always imagined that 
badgers lived in trees. 

“Lie down, you little brute!” said 
Crabb to the terrier, which showed symp- 
toms of wishing to inspect everything. 
“Have you the sack, Briggs?” 

Briggs produced it. 

**Look here, Featherstone,” continued 
Crabb, in an excited whisper, which roused 
the new boy's sporting instincts, ‘‘ you 
know how we do, of course. This is the 
badger's hole, where he comes when he 
wants to drink; they always have one at 
the side of a stream. There are two other 
holes; he always has those for escape. 
Briggs and I will each go to one and send 
the terrier in. If the badger rushes out 
by Briggs he will drive him back, so that 
this is the only hole he can escape out of. 
Now, you see how we must manage it.”” 

Crabb took the sack and placed its 
mouth over the hole, fixing it there by 
sticks driven through the sacking. 

«There you are, Featherstone; when he 
comes out he’ll run his head into this, and 
you must keep this string in your hand so 
as to close the sack directly he gets in. 
Keep your eye on it and listen carefully, 
for if he once gets loose it’s all up.” 

“All right, I'll look out. ’Tisn’t the 
first time I’ve done this sort of thing. 
How long shall you be ?” 

‘Some time, I expect ; it’s a long way 
to the other end of the tunnel he makes. 
But don’t you get careless , keep your eye 
and hand ready, however long we are. 
Perhaps Gip” (the terrier) ‘‘ won’t be able 
to start him for a time.” 

The two boys started off for the (apo- 
eryphal) exits to the badger’s home, leaving 
Featherstone with the slipknot in one 
hand, catching hold of a branch with the 
other to support himself. He was in an 
awkward position, and before very long 
wished he could change it. He was hang- 
ing over the stream; the ground on which 
he stood was gradually giving way, and 
the branch was icily cold. Altogether he 
was not so comfortable as he could desire, 
and began to wish they had brought 
another fellow with them, so that he might 
have had a companion. 

A wood on a wintry afternoon is not the 
most enlivening of spots. Featherstone 
soon found it to be extremely depressing, 
and began to wish he had never heard of 
badgers. What a time they were finding 
the other hole! He couldn’t keep on 
much longer hanging to that branch! In 
fact, after a time he had to give himself a 
few moments’ rest at the risk of the bad- 
ger’s escape. Ho was relieved to find it 
did not choose that moment for its leap 


into the sack, and when he took up his: 
position again he managed to find a rather- 
more comfortable one. 

Still it was very dismal work all alone 
in the wintry wood. He stayed on and 
on, waiting and watching, but nothing 
whatever happened. He had left his 
watch at home, so could not tell how time 
went, but he was positive he had been at 
his post over an hour. 

“I can’t stand this much ] ,” he 
soliloquised. ‘‘I’d cut now, only those 
fellows would say I didn’t know anything 
about it. I don’t believe there’s a badger 
here.” 

At the end of another quarter of an 
hour he swung back to his norms] perpen- 
dicular position. 

“I’m not going to spend another minute 
here for all the badgers in the world. I’m 
nearly frozen to death, and I’ve rheuma- 
tism in every joint. I believe I shall be 
late for tea, too; it’s getting dark ; it must 
be awfully Jate.” 

He turned to go home, but first picked 
up # stone and shied it into the hole, with 
an angry exclamstion. To his surprise it 
rolled back again into the water, though he 
had thrown it well down the centre of the 
opening. He threw another with the same 
result, Then he jumped down to a ledge 
of grass and pushed his stick into the hole. 
It fetched up short in less than a foot. If 
the badger lived there he must live on his 
front doorstep. 

To say that Featherstone was angry 
would be a very mild way of putting it. 
He blamed his stupidity in never inspect- 
ing the hole before they covered it from 
sight with the sack. He wished he had 
never heard of badgers in his life. Shoul- 
dering his sack, he commenced his way 
home, wondering what would happen to- 
him for neglecting the football match. 

‘*Hullo, Featherstene, you’ve been 
shirking ; Richards is going to let you have 
it hot,” was the first greeting he reccived 
on entering the school. 

“T had an engagement,” said Feather- 
stone, feebly. ‘‘ Who won?” 

“We lost,” replied #small boy, ‘‘ though 
Crabb made the pluckiest run you ever saw 
and got a try.” 

“Crabb !”’ exclaimed Featherstone, 
‘has he been playing?” 


“Rather; every one except you. Why 
where on carth have you been ?” 
Featherstone did not reply. A fev 


minutes afterwards Briggs and Crabb cam: 
up together. 

‘*T hope you’ve brought back that sack, 
said Crabb ; ‘‘ Tomkins wants it. 

“You're a couple of sneaks !"’ exclaime 
Featherstone, angrily, ‘‘and I should lik 
to lick you both.” 

‘¢ Whatever for ?” 

‘Why did you leave me hanging over 
stopped-up hole for hours whilst yc 
sneaked off home ? ” 

“* We couldn't find the other hole,” e: 
plained Crabb. ‘We didn’t come bu 
because you said you knew all about it, 
we concluded you would know that t 
hole couldn't be a badger’s, for no badg 
could have got his head into such a lit 
opening, and that Gip would have be 
killed in half a minute if he had met 
badger at home, and besides badgers do: 
build over streams as a general rule. 
we thought it wasn’t worth while to { 
you we were going back to play in { 
match.” 

What could their victim say? Te } 
brought it on himself, and, though tk 
revenge was by tio means justifiable, it 1 


(6) 


difficult to see his standpoint, so he turned 
éway, angrily exclaiming, ‘‘1’ll never 
to you two again.” 

“ Let’s be thankful for that,” was Crabb’s 
remark. ‘‘We’ve »ut a stopper to his 
sporting adventures for a time at any rate. 
My mission is accomplished.” 

(THE END.) 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


Literary Competition. 

T will be seen, by reference to page 201 of our Inst 

volume, that we offered Three Prizes, of Two 
Guineas, One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea respectively. 
for the best story founded on an engraving published 
on that page. Competitors were to he grouped in 
three classes or divisions—the Senior Division, includ- 
ing all ages between 17 and 21; the Second, or Middle 
Division, all ages between 14 and 17; and the Third 
Division, all ages up to 14. 

Our Award is as follows :— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages between 17 and 21). 


We are unable to award the Two Guineas to any one 
competitor. In the story which, for general treat- 
ment, comes first, there are four errors of spelling— 
“dissappointment” twiee; “beleive” once; and 
“lightening” once. In the second best there are two 
grammatical slips ; and in the third best, one, viz.— 
“ arran; and my sisters,” etc. We, therefore, 
divide the amoant amongst them, as follows :— 


Prize—One Guinea. 
Joux D. F. Gicurrst (aged 17), Carvenom, Anstru- 
ther, Fife, N.B. 


Prizes—Half-a-Guinca. 


ee ALBERT FRANCIS, 84, Campbell Road, 
ow, E. 


CHARLES BRIDGES CORLEY (aged 20), 24, Barbara 
Street, London, N. 
Certificates. 


Gro, A. WADE, 72, York Road, Leeds. 


BW. Movie, 33, Great Tyndall Street, Ladywood, 
Birmingham. 

Monack Hrpes, Palmerston Road, Brincliffe, Sheffield. 

Asprew T. Lrnas, Dundonald, Belfast. 

D. 8. Mackay, Westercraigs, Dennistown, Glasgow. 

Jas B. ROWLEY, Manot House, Sedgley, near Dudley. 

Cus. KNIGHTS, Roydon Road, Diss, Norfolk. 

AT. Witson, 2, Waverley Street, Burnley. 

E L Averns, King Fleld House, Coventry. 

Joas Leak, 14, Strickland Place, Kendal. 

Epwo. J. Ling, 14, Church Street, Isleworth, w. 

ANDREW GILCHRIST, Carvenom, Anstruther, Fife, N.B. 

CeetL N, SwTH, 44, St. Albans, Everton, Liverpool. 


T.W. Henter, 1, Ratland Ullas, Grafton Street, St. 
John's Wood, Hull. 


W. A. Power, 4, Marlboro’ Street, Cork, 
GH. CLakkg, Orcheston, St. Mary Rectory, near 
Devizes. 


B XL BaRBorR, 108, Rose Street, Edinburgh. 
Janes BE. Jones, 89, Villa Road, Handsworth. ” 


E. M. RowLanp, Llwynybraine, ‘Whitland, R. S. 0., 
South Wales. 


Gro, LatHa, Beam Street, Nantwich, 


Jufix CHARLTON, 29, Hall Stile Bank, Hexham, North- 
umberland. 


G.T. Brsstrap, High Street, Sutton, Surrey, 

X B. PorxTER, Southend Road, Bungay, Suffolk. 

Sivsey H. WELLS, 1, New Street, Kennington Park 
SE. 


: IGHAM MICHELL, 1, High Street, Stoke New- 
ston, N. 


Jars A. Catto, care of Wyld, Brock, and Darling, 
Toronto, Canada, 


W. F. Prakixs, Portswood House, Southampton. 
Janes A. SMITH, Dodlee Green, Longwood, Hudders- 
eld. 


W. THACKRAY, Princes Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


E A. ScaMMELL, care of T. H. P. Dennis, Ironmonger, 
Great Dunmow, Essex. 


a OS 


THE CYCLE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
1883. 


TT Fear 1883 marks an epoch in cycling, it 
being that in which tricycle races for the 
frst time formed part of the cham ionship con- 
test. In 1878, when the Union champiobships 
were first started, there were only two races, 
that at two miles, won hy the Hon. Jon Keith- 
Falconer, and the other at twenty-five miles, 
Won by Mr. A. A. E. Weir. In 1879 the two 
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miles were extended to five, and a milo race and 
@ long-distance fifty-miles race were added, all 
four events being won by Mr. H. L. Cortis. As 
Mr. Cortis was champion at the four distances 
in 1879, so was Mr. G. Lacy Hillier in 1881. 
In 1880 Mr. C. E. Liles first appeared among 
the champions by winning the one mile ; the 
five, the twenty-five, and the fifty being won, as 
in the preceding year, by Cortis. In 1882 there 
were three champions, Mr. F. Moore winning 
the mile and the twenty-five miles, Mr. J. 8. 
Whatton taking the five miles, and Mr. Keith- 
Falconer, the winner of the two miles four years 
before, carrying off the long-distance race. 

This year for the first time the bicycle honours 
have been completely divided, Mr. H. W. Gas- 
kell, of the Ranelagh Harriers, taking the mile ; 
Mr. F. Sutton, of the Edgbaston Harriers, 
teking the five miles ; Mr. Liles, of the London 
Athletic Club, the winner of the mile in 1880, 
taking the twenty-five miles; and Mr. H. F. 
Wilson, of the Surrey, taking the fifty-miles. 
The novelties—the two tricycle races, one at one, 
the other at ten miles—were both secured by Mr. 
Liles, who thus won three events out of six. 

The championship racing was hardly as good 
as it might have been, and no exceptionally fast 
times were made, though the unfavourable wea- 
ther was perhaps principally responsible for the 
falling-off. It took four afternoons to get through 
the series. The first meeting was at the Lower 
Grounds, Aston, Birmingham, on Saturday, 
July 7th, and in a very gusty breeze the five- 
miles bicycle and single-mile tricycle races were 
decided. All the interest of the meeting centred 
in the three-wheeler contest between Liles and 
Lowndes. The race being run against the sun, 
as is the custom on this track, Liles’s powerful 
Humber had rather the best of it, Lowndes’s 
Coventry Rotary, with the large wheel on the 
left-hand side, ‘putting him at some disadvan- 
tage. 

at the following meeting on Saturday at the 
Crystal Palace the contest again lay between 
Liles and Lowndes, the latter leading until the 
nine miles were accomplished, and then giving 
up as though something had gone wrong with 
his leg the instant Liles got on level terms with 
him. With the ten-miles tricycling the single- 
mile bicycling championship was decided on 
that very stormy afternoon. Gaskell won, but 
in the last lap, when he and Sutton and 
7 hommpeon were all travelling together, Sutton 
missed a treadle and fell, thus yielding the 
lead, Thompson gradually tailing off until he 
was five ands behind. Sutton was fortunately 
not much the worse for his accident, and at 
Taunton on August 2nd ran second to Liles 
when he won the twenty-five miles champion- 


ship. 

The best race of the series was that for the 
fifty miles, which took place at the Crystal 
Palace on July 21st. Here the men were fairly 
together all through, and besides the winner two 
of them, Mr. F. R. Fry, of Clifton, and Mr. H. 
R. Reynolds, jun., of Oxford University, beat 
the very high standard, 2h. 50min. The close 
was exciting; the winner was Mr. H. F. Wilson 
of the Surrey, who came in half a lap ahead in 
2h. 46min. 263sec., but his pursuers were gain- 
ing on him rapidly, and he was obviously so 
exhausted that had he had to stay for another 
half-mile he would have been easily passed by 


Fry. 

Tt will be remembered that this fifty-miles 
contest last year produced the finest bicycle 
racing yet seen, and in the fully-detailed account 
of it in our December part the records made on 
the occasion from twenty-five to fifty miles, 
which still remain unbeaten, will be found. The 
table is on page 62 of our fifth volume. 

This year Fry's riding in the fifty had proved 
him to possess such unusual staying power that 
he was induced to ride a hundred miles against 
time. The journey was made on the 27th of 
July, and with the assistance, as pacemakers, of 
Messrs. Douglas Smith, F. L. Adam, J. D. 
Butler, and the perennial C. D. Vesey, he 
managed to complete the century in 5h. 50m. 
5zsec., and beat all the records above fifty miles. 
The Crystal Palace track was, as usual, in ex- 
cellent condition, and the weather proved very 


favourable, only one slight shower falling durinz; 
the ride. 

As in all such matters, the performance wa: 
not particularly eventful during its progress. It 
is difficult to get up much general excitement in 
@ race between the seconds hand of a watch and 
a man on a bicycle. If in some conspicuous 
place on such occasions a gigantic chronograph 
could be rigged up with a centre seconds hand 
careering madly round its face, it might afford a 
little of that amusement which is so sadly want- 
ing at all these time matches. A good deal of 
enthusiasm is required to stroll around a cinder- 
path during a six-hours struggle between a crank 
agitator and an abstract idea, 

Mr. Fry's achievement—on paper—is, how- 
ever, most interesting, and deserving of all’ 

i 


praise. We append his times over the fifty: 
tmiles—the best we yet have : 

aM. 8S. = Miles. HLM. S. 

- 287 5 42845 

+ 8 045 + 42810 

. 8 414 43138 

+. 3 743 + 435 3 

+ 3:10 53 + 4:38 32 

+ 31430 44a 4 

318 3 445 35 

3 21 32 449 2 

+ 82 1 452 30 

a. 3 28 30 456 31 

+ 332 7 + 5 049 

62 . . 335 35 - 5 428 
eB . . 3301 5 810 
oo . + 842 8 + B11 34 
65. + B45 55 - 615 2 
68. 3 49 20 519 37h 
7. 3 52 45 522 3 
6. +. 356 12 + 5257 
oo. +. 359 50 + 5 28 4iz 
7 . - 4317 - 58298 
a - 4 651 + 53611 
72 41021 + 6 4023 
73 4:13 54 + 643 21 
“4 41731 | 9 2.0 2. 547 0 
75. 42112 !100 ., - 5 0 SE 


At Surbiton on 25th Angust a splendid race- 
for the fifty-miles championship of the Surrey 
Club resulted in Mr. M. Wilson completing the 
distance in 2h. 52m. 55sec., and beating previous 
amateur records from twenty-six to thirty-eight 
miles. The twenty-sixth mile was covered in 
lh. 22m. 6sec. from the start, the twent~® 
seventh in 1h, 25m. 48sec., the twenty-eighth 
in Ih. 29m. 18sec., the twenty-ninth in 1h. 
82m. 40sec., the thirtieth in 1h. 85m. 554sec., 
the thirty-first in 1h. 39m. 8sec., the thirty- 
second in lh. 42m. 88sec., the thirty-third in 
Ih. 46m. 8sec., the thirty-fourth in 1h. 49m. 
8l1sec., the thirty-fifth in 1h. 52m. 58sec., the 
thirty-sixthin 1h, 56m. 27sec., the thirty-seventh 
in 2h. Om. Osec., the thirty-eighth in 2h. 3m. 
274sec. The time for the thirty-ninth mile, 2h. 
7m. 4sec., and for all the subsequent miles, was 
slower than the existing Lest, of which we have 
spoken in a former article. 

On the previous Saturday, at the Belgrave 
Grounds, Leicester, R. Howell, the ex-champion, 
got through the mile in 2m. 40$scc., the fastest 
spin on record, and Frederick Lees, of Sheffield, 
the professional champion for the hundred miles, 
accomplished the unprecedented feat of riding 
twenty miles and nine hundred and fivo yards 
within the hour. We give the times in full, 


they speak for themselves, 

Miles. M. 8. Miles. M. 5. Miles. mM. 3. 
1 2 51] 8 .. 23 32/15 .. 44 12 
2... 5 58/9 .. 26 Bh/16 1. 47 10 
3 8 47/10 .. 29 22/17 .. 50 6 
4 ui 49/1 .. 32 19/18 .. 52 56 
5 14 42/12 .. 35 AT/I9 2. 55 47 
6 17 45113 .. 38 14/20 53 34 
7 o 20 38j14 .. 41 16 


As if this were not enough, a score of miles 
were again ridden within the hour in the subse- 
quent Twenty Miles Professional Championship 
en the same track. The distance was traversed 
in 59m. 413sec., the last mile being covered by 
Wood, the winner, in 2m. 3lgsec.! | Tl:e fact 
ot this having been done with a flying start 
leaves Howell's record safe, for a time; but 
when it is remembered that the flying start was 
nineteen miles long, the merit of the performance 
is rather increased than diminished. One thing 
is certain, and this is, that we are as yet a long 
way off finality in bicycle times. 


POTTERY- 


METHOD —(continued). 
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PAINTING. 


T is as well to put in the light and shade as far 
as possible at once. Where yon want a leaf 

to be dark, put it in at once with a dark green ; 

where you want it grey, put it in at once 


grey, 
as you will find that painting over an already ‘ 


laid tint is none too easy ; for, as we have before 
explained, unless you are very dextrous, and 


use your brush very lightly, the second colout j 


will moisten the underneath one, and if you 
touch it again with the brush when it is in this 
moist state, the result will be that, instead of 
getting a second colour on the top of the first, 
the whole will come off, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to make such defects. Therefore 
finish your colouring as far as possible in the 
first painting, until practice has given you the 
Tequired dexterity in the use of your materials, 
If you are unable to finish your effect in one 
painting, put your work aside until it is tho- 
Toughly dry, as you can paint on it much more 

ily a second time if the first painting has 
had time to dry quite hard. 

Keep your work out of the dust, and on no 
account allow it to get rubbed. Send it to be 
fired as soon as possible after your painting is 
completed. Should you be unable to fire it at 
once, wrap it up in soft paper, or in cotton wool, 
until it can be sent to the kiln. Those of our 
readers living in London will find James, of 
Pratt Mews, Pratt Street, Camden Town, or 
Saywell, Tottenham Mews, Tottenham Court 
Road, kilnmen, but many of the firms 
who sell materials also undertake firing. Those 
who live in the country will find that in most 
towns of any size there is some one who sends 
toa kiln once a week, usually the place where 
you buy Pst colours, 

Should your work after it has been fired look 
unfinished, repaint it and send it to be fired a 
second time, or even a third if nece » Tt 
tay occasionally happen that a work fires badly, 
or does not get heat enoagh, and the only thing 
to be done is either to discard it or fire it again ; 
but I have rarely found either of the kilnmen 


I have named give me much cause for com- 
plaint. 
The other two illustrations accompanying this 


lesson are the pansy, drawn for six-inch tile, 
and a sprig of apple-blossom, rather more freely 
treated than the two six-inch-tile designs. The 
illustrations are given more to show how to 
treat flowers for tiles. The great thing is sim- 
plicity. Do not get any very complicated effects, 
such as a lot of flowers or foliage, at the back of 
your principal forms, for these back forms will 
only tend to confuse the whole design. In the 
iris it will be seen that the whole of the forms 
can be seen at once, there being no attempt to 
give any distant leaves or flowers. The chief 
thing in this design was to keep the balance so 
as not to get all the interest in one corner. 
The two flowers are put close to each other to 
avoid isolation, and the buds just carry the 
yellow to the other side of the design, and, with 
the two opened flowers, form as it were a 
triangle. This triangular form of composition 
is a very good one to work upon, especially in 
small confined spaces. 

The pansy (Fig. 2) is a little more compli- 
cated from the very nature of the plant. A 
flower has been introduced at the back in order 
to bind the three upper flowers together, for 
without this back flower the rest were rather 
too “spotty” and isolated. The three light 
petals might be pale yellow, the two dark ones 
and the eyes purple, the foliage deep green. 
The background gets darker as it nears the base, 
and might be dark green inclining to brown, 
the upper part grey. 

Fig. 3 requires little comment. It is almost 
a literal transcript from nature, the only thing 
being to select a “telling bit.” The back- 

‘ound might be light blue, sufficiently dark to 

ring out the pinkish-white flowers, and yet light 
enough to allow the foliage to tell dark upon it 
in some places, There is a beautiful kind of 


») | white in the design. 


Persian turquoise among Hancock's colours 
which makes a charming background, and would 


look well in this case. The foliage of the apple 
is very grey in colour, except where the light 
falls through it, and there it is yellow-green. 
Do not overdo the pink, but just give a suspicion 
here and there, while the buds and back of 
flowers can be a little darker. The pinks srs 
strong colours, and must be used cautiously. 
<Any kind of blossom, such as peach, chery, 
bramble, and jasmine ; wild flowers, such as the 
rimrose, anemone, ox-eye daisy, poppy, ata 
osts of others that will occur to every one, 
make charming designs, and being within the 
reach of all are much to be preferred to the rarer 
and more exotic plants like orchids. Our 
readers will find that if they have nature befure 
them their work is much more likely to be suc- 
cessful than if they work entirely from copirs. 
It is also much more enjoyable to draw one’s 
own designs than to reproduce other people's, 
though it may give one facility in designing 
to copy a few by another person. Dutterllies 
introduced among flowers often fill up a vacant 
corner advantageously, and give a notion of life 
to the design. Draw these from nature, if pos- 
sible, and choose the lighter-coloured ones at 
first, as the tortoiseshell, peacock, and other 
richly coloured butterflies are rather difficult to 
paint. We have said that the ware is to be left 
for the lights, but a good effect can be obtained 
by usiog Howell & James's white enamel, and 
painting in the light parts pretty thickly, so 
that they stand up in slight relief. This gives 
acertain biilliancy and vigour to the paint 
which is very desirable when there is m 
On tinted ware the white 


is indispensable. 
The next article will be devoted to painting 


| plaques, and will be a great advance upon the 


present lesson. 


THE BOY'S OWN RABBIT COURT. 


By THE ProrEssIoNaL JUDGE, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Pigeon Loft and 


Dovecot," €' 
V.—POINTS OF PRIZE-TAKERS (continucd). 
WwW pass onwards after adjudicating on the 

lops, and find ourselves in front of the 
Belgian Hares (Fig. 2). This is another large class 


Fig. 2.—The Belgian Hare. 


and a good one too. Do not fancy that though 
these graceful animals resemble a hats in shape 
and colour they have any kinship with that 
animal, but nevertheless in judging them we go 
in for hare-shape, and although in years gone 
by we used to give prizes to those having dew- 
laps, we now fight shy of such specimens. 
Here is a fine big fellow, I shouldn't wonder 
if he scaled ten pounds or more, and after a 
look at the others we come back to admire him. 
Sec how long and lithe and graceful he is. Touch! 
him up, and, although not afraid of you, he! 
gives evidence of plenty of life and health and: 
vivacity, and his cyes are bright, and the head 
shapely and broad and square, The cars are 
erect when the animal is on the move, and well 
carried, not falling over. In length of ear the 
specimen before us is about five inches. The 
legs are straight, and feet neat and compact. 
The back is roached, the neck not scraggy and 
long, and the hind-quarters splendidly formed 
for strength and | We see in this rabbit 
we are looking at a dark mark down the ears 
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which we see in no other in the class, and the 
colour is the real hare-grey, so on the whole we 
cannot be far wrong if we mark him first prize. 

Now we come to the Angora pens. There 
are only half a dozen rabbits in all, but several 
are vi so the judging is no sinecure. 
Here is a lovely white one that at once takes 
the eye, and behold in the next peo another 
white seemingly quite as good. The ears in 
both are short and erect, and eyes pink ; they 
are both good in size, and both wonderfully 
well woolled. But the one in the second pen 
has a whiter, finer, and somewhat longer wool, 
and he looks as if he had been better cared for, 
so we give the prize to that pen, and second 
goes to a nice grey-and-white, and third to a 
self-colour. 

We next reach the Himalayan pens (Fig. 3.) 


Fig. 3.—Himalayan. 


They are well filled. It is quite a long walk 
round them. They are all pretty, with their 
white coats, dark points, sprightly appearance, 
and bright garnet eyes. If you only want a sho 
rabbit-court, containing fairly hardy,* thong! 
not big but pretty rabbits, eon might do worse 
than breed Himalayans, But we go on judg- 
ing, and mark in our book with a cross those 
numbers that please us, and with two crosses 
thoee that please us best. None are large, and 
many are badly marked, so, though they are 
numerous, few after all obtain the honour of 
two crosses. But look at this sprightly fellow, 
so strong yet so compact, with eyes so bright 
and healthy. Many of the others are grey about 
the feet ; his are a very dark brown, almost a 
black, and the colour is uniform in size on the 
legs, The nose is also very dark, and so are 
the short erect ears and the tail. He wins the 
prize, though he is hard pressed by more than 
ene of his compeers, 

We now find ourselves among the bonnie wee 
Dutch rabbits (Fig.-4). -Not a numerous class, 


Fig. 4.—The Dutch. 


bat fairly good. They are, or ought to be, very’ 
small—quite a palipatian rabbit. The head is 
shapely, eyes bright and intelligent, and ears 
short and erect. 

The colour and markings are a great deal ir 
judging. Here in this class we have fawn, 
grey, blue, and black, but there are many other 
colours, Here is one with a broad tippet of 
white extending all over the chest and all over 


* Some breeders say the Himalayans are the best 
constitutioned rabbits we have. ere are Hima- 
layans of several different colours. 


the fore-legs, and up over the nose, jeining the 
blaze that runs over the forehead. We like 
this pretty blue one best. There is far less 
white about it; that round the neck is a mere 
collar, and the blaze is neat and artistic. No 
judge would pass it by ; he must and does have 
the prize. . i 

And here we are at a class of mixed Silver- 
greys or Silver-creams (Fig. 5), and really at a 


The Silver-Grey. 


Fig. 5.- 


loss which most to admire. The class is a large 
one, and will require some judicious handling. 
Probably a better name for these silver-creams is 
silver-fawns, because this describes the desired 
shade of colour with a greater degree of exact- 
ness, These rabbits are crosses between silver- 
greys and Dutch or Belgian hares. In judging 
this class, rightly or wrongly, I shall give pre- 
ference to the silver-greys, other points being 


equal. 

The late Mr. Rayson told us that these beau- 
tiful creatures came originally trom Siam. 
Perhaps, but they have been nationalised with 
us, at all events, and are now very common 
indeed. 

There on the benches we see some of the true 
may This Tabbit, for instance, is nat only of 

size, smart, lively, tty, and . 
looking withal—not only ite coat soft, and 
thick, and warm, and of a kind of chinchilla 
nature, but it is uniform in shade all over the 
body, head, and ears, 

These rabbits are bern black, and the young 
ere about four or five weeks old before they 
begin to assume the adult shade and colouring. 
There is in the full-grown rabbit a dark short 
coat, nicely seen when you blow the far the 
wrong way ; then there is another slate-colour, 
which helps to form the shade, and still another 
layer of fur longer than the others, lighter in 
colour but tipped with dark. 

It is impossible to paint the beauties of shad- 
ing of this interesting rabbit in words. You 


must see and study them for yourself. They_ 


are good rabbits to keep and breed, because they 
are large, and not so liable to disease as some 
others. 

We now come to the !ast class in the show, a 
mixed one. As usual, there are rabbits in it 
whom the exhibitors did not know even the 
names of. We pass these by, and find ourselves 
opposite the pen of a fine Patagonian—weight 
perhaps fourteen pounds. The ears are erect, 
but bending over at the upper half—a sort of 
semi-oarlop. The fur is warm, abundant, and 
darkish-grey, but not even in colour. This 
rabbit gets the prize, though, apart from their 
great size and splendid coats, there is little to 
recommend the breed. Here is a pretty all- 
white, red-eyed, short-haired, shapely rabbit, 
well made, though not big; it is called the 
Polish. It is delicate in constitution, and I do 
not recommend it as a boy’s rabbit. However, 
we give it third prize. Second prize goes to a 
Siberian rabbit. Yonder it is, and there is 
another of the same breed in the next pen. 
Whether it be or be not a cross between the 
Angora and the Himalayan I cannot pretend to 
say ; it is like both, having the long coat of the 
former and the dark points of the latter. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE FOOTBALL SEASONS — PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


A’ we are now well advanced in the football 

seas:n of 1883-84 it may be interesting to- 
glance at the more important fixtures that are- 
In prospect, and in doing so to briefly review 
the history of the season that terminated with 
the first quarter of the present year. 

Football gives far leas scope than cricket for 
individual supremacy, and any notice of its. 
yotaries must necessarily suffer in interest. It 
is the team as ao whole that gains the victory, 
and it is almost impossible to say with fairness. 
which of its component parts did most towards. 
the result. There have been so many melan- 
choly instances of that worst of all failures, 
“spotting the wrong man,” that the football 
chroniclers are becoming very cautious. It 
takes a long time to learn the lesson that it by 
no means follows that the man who makes the- 
run or kicks the goal is the ono to whom most 
credit is due. 

Anything that can be said on football is fur-. 
ther ‘complicated by its being necessary to 
arrange the notes under more than one heading. 
So great is the difference between the Rugby 
and Association games that it is impossible to- 
compare their annual series one with anothcr.. 
What a pity it is that the generic name of foot- 
ball is still applied to pastimes so unlike! As 
well might cricket, rounders, and hockey be 
classed ‘together and called stickball, as the 
Association and Kngby games remain undia- 
Hngnishod in the present football group. 

When the ball was kicked about merely to- 

the time away, and every school made its 
own rales, it did not perhaps much matter ; but 
now that from the general medley we have 
evolved two national games, each with a recog- 
nised code of rules differing widely in every 
imporant respect, it is surely time to give to 
each a specific title. The time is not far distant 
when the names will be found, and then, judging 
from the increasing popularity of the winte? 
sport in all its branches, it will be necessary to 
keep the games quite distinct, and an article 
headed ‘‘football” in any publication but an 
encyclopsedia will be an anachronism. 

‘hat we have now three national games is 
certain. Cricket came first to the front and 
still holds the lead, but no lad who keeps his 
eyes open on a Saturday afternoon can fail to- 
see that there are at least as many kickers of 
the egg and sphere as there are wielders of the: 
willow. An exciting athletic pastime for the 
winter was badly wanted, and two have been 
feund ; which is to take the lead is at present 
doubtful. Dribblers and carriers are now about 
equal in numbers, but considering the age of” 
the games the progress of the Associationites is 
illest of promise, and of them we will first 

lispose. 

‘he great International Match of 1884 will 
be played at Glasgow on March 15; in 1883 it. 
took place at Sheffield a day earlier, and Scot- 
land won, making their eighth victory since the 
institution of the meeting in 1872. Football in 
all its branches doth flourish exceedingly north 
of the Tweed; and the evenly balanced teams. 
had during the last season many a tough 
struggle for supremacy. 

ie Challenge Cup fell to Dumbarton, who- 


hin the final met Vale of Leven and conquered. 


by two goals to one. The Kilmarnock Ath- 
letics gained the championship of Ayrshire, the 
Beltonford team took pride of place in Had- 
dingtonshire, and the Dunfermline Club won 
the series of matches in Fife. Glasgow played. 
up in fine style, defeating both London and 
Sheffield, and of course Edinburgh, whose 
team, judging by its defeat by Sheftield, and 
by London at the Oval by nine goals to two, 
was hardly as good as usual. Queen’s Park 
was beaten by the Swifts, but their match with 
the Blackburn Rovers ended in a draw, as did 
also the Rovers’ match with the Glasgow Range 3 
and the Rangers’ match with Darwen. Tho 
Blackburn men were in great form last year ; 
the Scots found the Rovers unconquerable, but 
with their exception and that of Aston Villa, 
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-who bent the Glasgow Rangers, and the Swifts, 
whose victory we have already ulluded to, the 
‘Scottish record is unspotted with failure. 

The Blackburn Olympic bore away the Chal- 
lenge Cup south of the Tweed. In 1872 and 
1873 it was held by the Wanderers, who de- 
feated on the first occasion the Royal Engineers, 
on the second Oxford University ; in 1874 the 
‘Oxonians and the Engineers were left in for the 
final, and the University won; in 1875 the 
Oxonians and the Engineers were again left in, 
-and then the luck changed ; in 1876 the Wan- 
derers again came to the fore and held the cup 
for three years, beating on the first occasion the 
Old Etonians, in 1877 Oxford University, in 1878 
the Royal Engineers ; in 1879 the Old Etonians 
gained their first championship by beating the 
Clapham Rovers, and in the following year the 
Rovers took their place by a bare victory over 
‘Oxford University ; in 1881 the Old Etonians 
had to succumb to the Old Carthusians, but in 
the next year they again took the lead by de- 
feating the Blackburn Rovers. The final on March 
31st, 1883, brought together the largest crowd 
‘that ever witnessed a football match in the 
metropolis. The excitement was intense. For 
‘half an hour no advantage was gained by either 
side, and then when Goodhart scored his goal 
it looked as though the Etonians would again 
win, The accidents to three of their men after 
half time put them at a great disadvantage, but 
‘they managed to prevent the Northerners 
searing but one goal at the call of time. As it 
was then a case of no-side the game waa con- 
tinned for another half-hour, and during it the 
trained condition of the Olympics gained them 
‘the victory by two goals to one. 

(To be continued.) 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 
Til. 

{During the month of November the planets Jupiter and 
Mars are in Cancer, Saturn is in Taurus, and Mer- 
cury in Libra. At 9 p.m. on the 22nd the constella- 
tions on the meridian—tbhe line drawn overhead 
across the sky from north to south—are Canes Vena- 
tici, the Great Bear, the Dragon, the Little Bear, 
Cassiopeia, Andromeda, the Fishes, the Whale, and 
Sculptor. The line passes between Alioth and Mizar 
in the Big Bear, through Polaris in the Little Bear, 
between 8 and y Casslopeim, through Mirach in 
Andromeda, and 7 Cetl.] 


Near to his wife and daughter see 
Aloft where Cepheus shines, 

That wife, the Little Bear, and Swan, 
‘With Draco bound his lines; 
Beyond Polaris twelve degrees 

Two stars the eye will meet, 
Gamma, the nomad shepherd's gem, 
And Kappa mark his feet ; 

Alphirk, the Hindoo’s Kalpeny, 
Pointe out the monarch’s waist, 
While Alderamin, beaming bright, 
Is on the shoulder placed ; 

And where o'er regions vast and rich 
The Milky Way is led, 

Three stars of the fourth magnitude 
Adorn the Ethiop’s head. 


And now for the. Perseus group of -constella- 
tions, We all know Perseus the Gorgon-slayer. 
He was the gentleman who cut eff .Medusa’s 
head, which had been endowed by Athene with 
the power of turning everything it looked upon 
into stone. edusa’s head was cut off 
with the sword of sharpness. the blood-drops 
produced Pegasus, the winged horse on whom 

Bellerophon performed such doughty deeds. 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia had a daughter named 
Andromeda, who was chained to the rock as 
food for a sea monster because her mother con- 
sidered she was better-looking than the Nereida; 
and Perseus ing by, with the Gorgon’s head 
in his bag, fell in love with the chained maiden, 
killed the monster that came to eat her, and 
walked off with her os his wife. It isa very 
fine old story, and valuable above all things for 
having furnished us with ongpf the best artifi- 
ial aids to memory yet discovered, Here above 


| usin the sky are all the Perseus ‘‘set.”. Per- 


a, B, and y, are known respectively as Aldera- 
seus with the Gorgon’s head and with a bill- | min, Alphirk, and Errai. He is bounded on 
hook, for some inscrutable reason, instead of a| one side by Draco, and on the other by tho 
sword; Andromeda in scanty clothing just as} much larger Cassiopeia, the W ot whoso chair is 
she was chained to the rock, shaking her links | so clearly reccgnisable. Just beyond him comes 
coquettishly at her father; Pegasus flying | a small group of twelve feeble stars, an the cdge 


Fig. .—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on November, 15. 


smoothly round and round like his namesake in | of the Milky Way, called Lacerta or the 
a steam circus, Cepheus and Cassiopeia upside | Lizard. 
down, 8 striking example of that singular fate Cassiopeia sits in a chair with her brightest 
which causes little men to marry large wives ; | star, Shedar, on her heart, and the next, 8, or 
and above or rither below all we get the ; Caph, just under her elbow as ahe holds herarms 


Pf Boslixe 


Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky at 10 p.m. on November [5. 
monster, the whale himself—ver 
and a queer beastie he is, thor 
his portrait, one would 


like a whale— ' aloft. Beneath the other elbow comes @. Above 
, judging from ' Shedar comes the star between her eyes, and 
hardly si t him of ; below it is y on her lap. Below that, forming a 
being either a lady-killer or a carnivore. The | line with it and 8, we have 8 on her left knee, 
fri of Perseus are in trath all duly provided | and below it comes « in the far corer of her 


Alken. 


+A Bostis 


Fig. 3.—The Northerly Sky at Midnight on November 15. 


for, aud the stars with which they are showered | skirt. To form the W begin ot &, draw your 

forma brilliant objects in the autumn sky. down stroke away from the Pole to a, then go 
A line from Dubhe through Polaris will just | up to y, down to 8, and up toe. 

pass inside the border of Cepheus, who reclines Between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia there is 

about os far from Polaris in one direction as | a large area of small stars devoted to Camelo- 

Ursa Major docs in the other. He does not | pardalis, and alongside Cassiopeia and this un- 

take up a very wide space. His principal stars, , important Giraffe, and just north of the Pleiades, 


A ray from Algol to the Pole 
With accuracy guide, 

Near, but behind it, Mirfak shines, 
Ablaze in Perseus’ side. 


Aline from the pointers through Polaris con- 
‘tinued across the vault divides Cepheus from 
Cassiopeia, and Lacerta from spate ants 
bisecting Pegasus, passes throu, is principal 
stars, first Scheat and then Markab, on through 
the centre of Aquarius, and only just misses 
Fomalhant in the Australian Fish. Forming a 
square with Scheat and Markab, we get Alpherat 
4a Andromeda) and Algenib (y Pegasi)— 


From Alpherat to Markab's beams 
Let a cross line be sent 
To where the four stars on the horse 


Almak, is the northerly star between Mirach 
and Algol 


From Markab run a line beneath 
Andromeda’s fair head, 

And over Delta on her back 
To Mirach 'twill be led. 


On the other side of the Fishes we have | 


Cetus, the monster whom Perseus slew. 
the largest of the constellations. His brightest 
nkar, is in his nose ; his next, Diphda 
is that round which he kinks his tail. 
In his side is Mira, a noted variable star. He 
has a head that baffles description, a tail like 
a dolphin, a back like a rip-saw, and paws (only 
two of them) like a dog. One can 
stand his being turned to stone. Hislike is never 
seen except in stone—patent stone—on the piers 
of suburban garden gates. 


From Menkar through the Triangle 


A noble square present. Past Almak sharply rise, 
Andromeda is bounded first by the Lizard, ana tice dake see 
against whom she dangles her in, then by . 
Cassiopeia, then by Perseus, then by the Tni- (To be continued.) 
OSS & 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


‘ Pouttrr Run.—If the beginner in poultry- 
breeding and egg-prodacing has taken the hints 
we gave in last month's DorNas, and got ready accom- 
modation for his birds, he will have done well. If not, 
itis not yet too late, but it must be now or not at all, 
for the weather will soon break cold, wet, and stormy, 
‘when outdoor work will not be so pleasant, to say the 
least of ft. If  poultry-house is to be built we very 
much prefer thatch to any other kind of roofing, for 
coolness in summer and warmth in winter. itch. 
may be of straw, heather, or the lings of the wil- 
lows from a basket-maker’s yard. boy of ingenuity 
oa pat it on if he only once or twice sees it done. 
Bricks are easily laid for a floor of either rabbit or 
poaltry ar pigeon house. There is no harm in a boy 
wring his hand at everything. We think there is no 
for the silly proverb, ‘‘Jack of all trades and 
master of none,” In making your yard you will use 
wire-netting, of course. They usually sell you little 
wire staples to nail it on with. We do not care for 
them; they will not go through very hard wood ; we 
‘stick to small Fronch nails driven half-way through 
and then tarned down over the wire. - Make your hen- 
oops in your idle moments ; a big squaré box sawn in 
two diagonally would make two. They would be of 
the shape of a right-angled triangle, the hypothenuse 
would be the sloping roof ; there ought to be a sliding 
door in this, and the front should be barred either 
ith strong iron wire or simply thin bits of wood, far 
enough to let the chickens throngh, but not the 
oe fe Naps all our bo} a not onl Ae ore belonging 
por lepartment, but to alf the other fancies 
—to Took well around them in the neighbourhood in 
which they live, and see how older 
ther animals. 


be time en yet for a month or two to our 
stock. We wish you, however, to be repared Older 
fanciers may have birds to show this month. They 
‘must be dealt with and well fed, and penned 


by themselves, iu order to have them 
Aweek is about the time, but the pen must 
very clean, and have plenty of vel. 
crowd your fowl-run now; kill and sell all useless 
fowls feed well, and give 
lights minced fine. Beware 


ight 


kept 
Do not over- 


Tar 
de thoroughly cleaned, washed, dried, disinfected, and 
ri still 


thing about a huspital cage or pen for birds that hap- 
t 


{ and small fountain; thus fs the hospital pen complete. 


It Jou, go In for Mowing you can prepare your own 
baskets after you have a look at some one else's. 
Feed the loft liberally, and if you wish to be extra 
kind you may give bird-seeds now and then as a kind 
of treat. Keep all clean as usual. Do not omit visit- 
ing your loft, dusting and drying it every morning. So 
shall your birds thrive. 
stormy some of your pets may catch cold. Cold is 
known from running at the eyes apd nostrils, or one 
eye only may be affected with swelling that closes the 

ids, and the exudation of matter. Give a castor-oll 
capsule, quarantine the bird, and bathe the head 
several times a day with warm water or weak warm 
tea. Beware your loft is not overcrowded, or sickness 
will be the inevitable result, 


THR AVIARY.—There is but little to be done this | 


month in either the canary room or foreign bird aviary. 
What you must be careful about, however, ts your 
feeding, and the general comfort of the little creatures. 
Although cold is often fatal to canaries, it should not 
be forgotten that overmuch warmth is even worse. 
Try to maintain your birds in as equable a tempera- 
ture as possible. They may be covered partially over 
at night, but not quite, for they must have pure air to 
breathe. Feed as plainly now as possible. A rusty 
nail in the water acts as a nice tonic and prevents sick- 
ness. But if a bird at this season has plenty of clean, 
wholesome (vod and water, and is kept from punish. 
ing draughts, it willdo very well Did you thoroughly 


oe 


He is ; 


ite under- | 


If the weather is cold and ; 


wash, scald, dry, and disinfect your breeding-cages 
before putting them away? If not, do so now, and 
hang them somewhere quite out of the dust. 


TRE RABBITRY.—We truat you are perfectly pre- 
pared for winter, so that you ‘may yourself retire to 
rest on the stormiest night that can blow, certain in 
your own mind that ycur bunnies are well fed, dry, 
‘and cosey. Have youseen to yoor rst Well, you 
may begin to build new hutches. It is capital, health- 
ful exercise. Work in an open shed, and thus keep 
out of the draught and wet. Another thing you 
might do in your idle moments is to write down the 
names of the different foods, etc.,on which rabbits are 
usually fed. We gave a list last month. Write it out 
on a card, and hang it up where it can be easily seen. 
| We trust you have a good store of bedding in. If 

you have to buy roots do not get too many at a time, 
| and keep them in a cellar over some hay, not in a 
, Wooden-floored loft, else the frost will catch them. 
| Beware of damp and leakage. If the weather is dry 

and sunny take advantage of it, and let your favourites 
; Bave a good scamper out of doors. Many boys write 
| tous about scurf and canker ; from time to time we 
« give receipts for its cure, but prevention is the best 
| plan. Your system of. feeding must not be too heat- 
ing, and cleanliness must be studied. Put sawdust 
| under the bedding. Separate auy rabbit from the rest 
if it looks at all sickly. 


THE KENNEL.—An outdoor kennel that can be 
turned away from the prevailing wind is the best. 


Dogs that have to be kept much on chain should, if 
possible, have a wire rope of ten, twenty, or thirty 
yards stretched from their kennel; on this the chain 


should run by means of an iron ring. This enables 
the animal to get more exercise. Do pot wash dogs 
too much now ; when you do, choose a fine day, rinse 
all the soap well out of their coats, ary well, and 
afterwards let them have s good run, and some food, 
then turn them into a dry and comfortable kennel. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—One part of your work dur- 
ing this month will be to make the garden tidy. If 
there are trees about it the paths soon get littered 
with falling leaves and decayed wood. Gather all up, 
put leaves by themselves, and garden refuse among 
the manure. Couch grass, and the rooty kinds of 
weeds, should be burned. Do not put bits of wood, 
etc., among your manure. It looks untidy. Break up 
new ground, and rough-dig ground you do not want to 
Plant till spring-time. Peas and beans may be sown. 

Ye mean broad beans, of course, but only the earlier 
kinds, You may plant potatoes, but if you have not 
an extra amount of spring work before you it may be 
as well not to do so. See that your celery is com- 
pactly earthed up. Mend reads, and trim borders, and 

jushes, and hedges, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—You might lay out a flower 
garden now, and get up a rockery. We will tell you 
more about this last in good time, but very charmin, 
effects are got in odd corners by making mounds an 


roughly arranging stones, rocks, old lo; wood, 
Toots, etc., on top thereof. Plant bulbs 1, and all 
spring flowers. The anemone or wind-flower is a 
charming addition to the spring flower garden. Get 


Toots plant now. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Trim away all decayin; 
leaves and stalks, and take away dead flowers an 
creepers; renew the mould. Make new window. 
boxes ; covered with virgin cork they look very nice ; 
but we get very nice effects by covering our boxes, etc., 
with the rough bark from trees. It is cheap, costs 
little or nothing, but might not be quite so easily pro- 
cured in towns. You tht try, however. The more 
rustic and rough a thing looks the better. 


A CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 


In the Church of San Salvador, at Oviedo, in Spain, there is a tomb which bears the inscription 
given below. The words are Sito Princeps Fscit, and they are se arranged that they can be 


read in two hundred and seventy different ways. 
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Correspondence. 


A. H. WaRLANn. —1. In a collection of woods you 
should have at least three cimens of each tree. 
One giving a section right through the trunk, the 
other giving a section down the medullary rays, and 
the third giving a section at right angles to the me- 
dullary rays, 2. The arrangement may be either 
according to their botanical affinities or their com- 
mercial uses, but we should recommend the former 
as likely to develop into a valuable hobby, that may 
often give you a welcome change from the monotony 
of your trade. - A hobbyless man is’ an unhappy 
man ; boys should not only*choose their vocations, 
but their avocations.. —. ' 


. R.—We do not think so; but an inquiry, addressed 
to the Secretary, Science'and Art Department, South 
Kensington, will, as in all such cases, procure an 
immediate and courteous reply. 


AQUARIUS.—The only cement that will resist all acids 
is said to be made as follows: Twenty-one pounds 


each of stone and glass are finely pulverised and | 
mixed with nineteen pounds of sulphur, and then | 
heated until the sulphur melts, The mixture is | 
then thoroughly stirred and run into moulds. When | 
the cement is used it has to he heated till it melts. | 
‘It never changes in the air, and is not affected by 

boilivg water. | 


Otter. 


Berries of butcher's broom. 


Fiacrrs.—1. Count the number of seconds that elapse 
between the flash and the thunder. Every five 
seconds represents a mile. So with cannon reports, 
etc. You will find the five seoonds to work out 
fairly well in all cases where you have to judge dis- 
tances by the difference between the velocities’ of 
light and sound. 2 To find the height of a preci- 
pice from the time taken bya 
the number of seconds the stone takes in its fall, 
and multiply by sixteen for the result in feet. The 
size of the stone makes no difference. 


Robember.— Pictorial Calendar. 


| 


Redbreast in song. 
Hart’s-tongue fern, with spore masses. 


Berries of privet. 


Ivy in flower, with dipterous insects. 
Bird’s-nest fungus, etc. 


A LANDQUIST (Gothenburg).—1. We are not acquainted 
with such a selection. 2 Keep your violin strings 
in an air-tight tin canister. 3. Foreign readers of 
the Boy's OWN Papen are eligible for our competi- 
tions, but they must write in English, and take their 
chance—a poor one—with our British boys. 


stone in falling, square A LOVER oF THE “Boy's OWN PapEr.”—What a funny 


fellow the doctor must be! There are no worms 
with flat heads, forked tongues, and hissing propen- 
sities, Perhaps it was a young viper. 


POETSMAN.—There are several “spend and spare” | Twice Boucut.—“Sold again” would have been a 
stanzas. Perhaps the oftenest-quoted is the follow- | 


ing :— 
“Spend not, nor spare too much. 
Be this thy care, 
Spare but to spend 
And only spend to spare ; 
* He that spends more 
May want and so complain ; 
But he spends best 
That spares to spend again.” 
MeERs£Y.—Nearly all the shipping lines have some key 
by which you can recognise the vessels. The Allan 
steamers, for instance, all have names ending in 
“an,” the Sarmatian, etc.—in fact, the Allan line is 
the ‘all an” line! All the White Stars end in “ic”; 
most of the Cunarders end in ‘‘ia” ; all the Inmans 
are “cities,” etc., etc. Then there are the Monarch 
line, all monarchs ; the Glen line, all glens; the Clan 
line, all clans ; the Castle line, all castles: the Hill 
line, all hills ; the Star line, all stars; the State line, 
a wales and many others too numerous to men- 
tion here. 


H, F. J.—It entirely depends on the size. Apply fora 
catalogue to one of the many vendors of chemical 
apparatus. Try Townson and Mercer, of Bishopsgate 
Street ; or Griffin, of Long Acre. 


| 


better title, a8 you will find how to make ice-cream 
in No, 112, the March Part in 1381. 


F. J. Morris.—The question was answered in due 
course, You are, however, under a misapprehen- 
sion. Our correspondents are much too numerous 
to permit of our giving preference to any. The 
number of numbers they have read, or the number 
of times they have written, makes no difference to 
us. We could fill a column weekly with mere 
acknowledgments, but we have no intention of 
wasting space for such a purpose. 


Rory E.uts.—A little vinegar mixed with the water 
you wash in will harden your hands. Get E. D 
rickwood on “ Boatracing” for hints on rowing, 
and blisters and how to deal with them. 


C. H. G, 8.—It ig not a coin, it is only a counter. Its 
oply use can be to cheat in tossing. It was pro- 
hably manufactured at Birmingham from electro- 
types. Heads and tails of coins are struck at one 
operation, so that the Mint could not possibly pro- 
duce a double-headed halfpenny. It may have been 
ground down and soldered, us you suggest. 


INQUISITIVE.—Use melted beeswax instead of oil for! 


your plaster castings. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsor Barnes REeEeEp, 


Author of *‘ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, 


CHAPTER VI.—BREAKERS ANEAD ! 


M* PARRETT was a popular master at Willoughby. 
4% He was an old Cambridge “ blue,” and it was to 
his influence and example that the school in general, 
and Parrett's House in particular, were chiefly in- 
debted for their excellence in all manly sports. He 
was the most patient of “trainers,” and the most 
long-suffering of ‘‘coaches.” Nearly all his spare 
time was given up to the public service. Every after- 
noon you would be sure to find him in his flannels 
running along the bank beside some boat, or standing 
to be bowled at by aspiring young cricketers in the 
meadow, or superintending a swimming party up at 
the Willows. 

Boys didn’t give Mr. Parrett credit for all the self- 
denial he really underwent, for he had a way of 
seming to enjoy even the drudgery of his self-im- 
posed work, and it rarely occurred even to the most 
hopeless of ‘‘ duffers” to imagine that all the trouble 
ment ovez him was anything but a pleasure to the 
master who spent it. 


“ My Friend Smith,” ete, 


Mr. Parrett’s Study. 
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Mr. Parrett had his reward, however, in 
the good will of the boys generally, which 
he prized highly, and nowhere was he more 
popular than among the juniors of his own 
House. 

What was their dismay, therefore, at the 
accident of that unlucky afternoon, and 
with what doleful faces did they present 
themselves in a melancholy procession at 
the door of his room at the appointed 
hour! 

“Come in,” said Mr. Parrett, who was 
still in his flannels, and had not quite done 
tea. ‘Oh, you are the boys that I met on 
the river this afternoon. All except one 
belonging to my House, I see.” 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed Telson, who was 
the distinguished exception, ‘‘ they’re all 
Parrett’s except me, and it was all my 
fault, sir, and ’m—” 

““No,” interrupted Parson, ‘it was all 
my fault ; I was steering.” 

*« Tt was all our faults,” eaid Lawkins. 

“<Oh,” said Mr. Parrett, who could not 
help looking a little amused at the eager 
faces of the young culprits. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was my fault for not looking where I was 
coming to?” 

“Oh, sir,” said Parson, ‘‘ that wouldn’t 
have been any good. We ran you down 
on purpose.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Parrett, not quite sure 
whether he had heard correctly. 

“That is, we didn’t know it was you, 
sir; we thought it was a School House— 
(here Telson looked threatening)—I mean 
we thought it was some one else. We 
wouldn’t have done it if we had thought it 
was you, sir—indeed we wouldn’t.” 

‘*No, sir, that we wouldn’t,” chimed in 
the chorus. 

‘‘ And who did you think it was, pray?” 
inquired Mr. Parrett. 

‘A School House fellow,” replicd Par- 
son, avoiding Telson’s glances. 

“Which School House boy ?” asked the 
master. 

“Any one, sir. It didn’t matter much 
which.” 

“Indeed. And what has the School 
House done to [one said Mr. Parrett, 
leaning back in his chair and pushing his 
plate away. 

It- wasn’t an casy question, but Parson 
felt something ought to be said. 


“‘Some of them are rather cads, sir,” he 


said. 

(‘ Parson,” whispered Telson. 
fight you when we get outside.”’) 

“TI mean, sit,” said Parson, hurriedly, 
‘‘ that is—(I beg pardon, Telson, old man, 
I didn’t mean)—they don’t like us, and—” 
eeeang we don’t like them,” said Law- 

ing. 

“And you think they ought to like 
you?” asked Mr. Parrett, severely. 

This was a poser. The Parrett juniors 
had never asked themselves the question 
before. 

‘Now listen to me,” said Mr. Parrett. 
“T’'m angry with you, and I am going to 
punish you. I am not angry with you for 
capsizing me this afternoon. You did it 
by mistake, you say, and no harm was 
done. And I’m not going to punish you 
for being out late, for that the captain will 
do. But boys who make nuisances of 
themselves and then complain that other 
boys don’t like them are not to be put up 
with in Willoughby. You five have had a 
lesson already. You might have caused a 
much worse accident than you did by your 
folly. You may be thankful you did not. 
For a week neither of you is to go on 
to the river at all, and after that till the 


“Tn 


end of the term you will only be allowed to 
go with the captain’s permission, or in the 
company of a senivr. You can go.” 

The party turned to obey, when Mr. 
Parrett added, 

“‘Three of you, Telson, Parson, and 
Lawkins, remain a moment.” 

The other two went off, leaving their 
three comrades standing at the end of the 
table, wondering what on earth was coming 
next. 

Mr. Parrett’s manner changed as he 
turned to them. He became embarrassed, 
and spoke almost nervously. 

“You three,” he said, ‘‘ jumped in after 
the this afternoon, did you not?” 

“* Yes, please, sir,” said Telson ; ‘‘ Parson 
was first, sir.” 

Mr. Parrett rose from his seat, and, with- 
ont saying a word, shook hands with each 
one of them, greatly to their astonishment 
and confusion. 

**You can go now,” said the master 
when the ceremony was concluded ; 
“* good-night, boys.” 

“‘ Good-night, sir,” said they, and filed 
out of the room. 

It was some time before Parson and 
Telson, as they walked slowly back along 
the passage, could find words suitable to 
the occasion. Then Telson said, 

: ‘s Well, that was a rum thing of him to 
ol? 

‘‘ What did he mean?” asked Parson. 

“Don’t know. But, I say, it’s rather 
hard being stopped the river, though.” 

“Yes, and Yaving to get a ‘permit’ 
when the time is up. I’d sooner not go on 
than beg a ‘ permit’ of the captain.” 

“IT wonder what he'll say to us to- 
morrow,” said Telson. ‘‘He won't lick 
us, eh?” 

“He'd better not,” said Parson. ‘‘ You 
and I could lick him easy.” 

‘I suppose he’ll give us a wretched 


impot. I say, I'm getting fagged of 
impots. I’ve had four this weck.’ 
“T’ye had three,” sighed Telson. 


“Heigho! Willoughby’s going to the 
dogs. I’ve a good mind to cut the whole 
concern.” 

And so in rather desponding mood the 
two friends separated, and Telson had an 
exciting chase across the quadrangle to 
avoid two monitors who were prowling 
about there (as he concluded) for the ex- 
press purpose of ‘‘ potting ” him. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. The 
two monitors were Gilks of the School 
House and Silk of Welch’s, who were 
taking the air this hot summer evening, 
and thinking and talking of anything but 
Master Telson. , 

“I tell you,” said Gilks, ‘I detest the 
fellow.” : 

“You detest such a lot of fellows, Gilks,” 
said Silk. é 

“‘T know I do,” said Gilks, “ but I hate 
Riddell more than the lot put together.” 

“T should have thought he was rather 
an inoffensive duffer,” suggested Silk. 

“That's just the worst of it. I’d give 
anything to catch him out in anything 
that wasn’t quite square, just to pay him 
out for his sickening priggishness. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, with increasing 
anger in his tone, ‘what do you think 
he did the other day, long before he was 
captain, or had any pretence to give him- 
self airs? He pulled me up before all the 
fellows for—well, for using—” 

“ For swearing ?”” said Silk. 

“Yes, if you like. For swearing. What 
business is it of his what I say, I should 
like to know?” 


“Usen’t Wyndham to be down on fel- 
lows for swearing too ’” asked Silk. 

‘‘Yces, he was,” responded Gilks (who 
had good reason to know); ‘ but he had a 
right to do it. This cub hasn’t.” 

«What did Riddell say?” 

““What did he say? He said it didn’t 
make what I said any better worth hearing 
for sticking in an oath, and that— Oh, I 
don’t know what precious impudence he 
didn’t give me.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Silk, ‘it wasn’t bad. 
But I agree with you, the fellow is a 

ps? 

“I know I mean to make a stand now,” 
said Gilks. ‘‘He shan’t stick up his 
sanctimonious nose over us all, now he's 
captain, if I can help it.” 

‘« Why, what will you do?” asked Silk. 

“Do! I'll punch his head the first 
time he dares lecture me.” 

“« My dear fellow,” said Silk, ‘‘don’t be 
such a fool. You won’t do a bit of good 
by that. If you do want to pay him out, 
pay him out in his own coin.” 

“« How do you mean ?” inquired Gilks. 

‘‘T mean, keep a sharp look-out till you 
catch his holiness tripping.” 

“But the beggar never does trip. He's 
so vilely careful; he never gives a chance,” 
growled Gilks. 

“ Awfully uncivil of him, when he knows 
how teful we should be to him,”’ snid 
Silk, laughing. ‘Never mind, old man, 
keep in with him if you can. Something’s 
sure to turn up. He won't suspect you, as 
you’re in the School House; and we ought 
to be able to manage to put a spoke in his 
wheel somehow.” 

“Wish you may do it,” growled Gilks. 
‘“ Anyhow, I dare say you aro right; it’s 
ne use flaring up too soon, if there is a 
chance of doing him. By the way, Fair- 
bairn’s pretty nearly as bad as Riddell; 
they’re a pair, you know.” 

a Yes, but Fairbairn ’s in the boat,’’ said 


“Bo he is; and what's more, he’s got a 
spite against me, and wants to turn mc 
out of it.” , 

“Why?” 

“He says I don’t do enough work. I 
should like to know how a fellow is to 
work behind a pretentious ass like him.” 

“T hear the School House boat. isn’t a 


‘bad one, even without Wyndham,” ‘said 


Silk. 

“Pretty fair. But if I'm in it I'll seo 
it doesn’t win,” said Gilke. 

““What a nice boy youaro, to be sure! 
I suppose you’ve a bet on Parrett’s, like 
me?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Gilks, ‘but I 
want it to win all the same, because of 
Bloomfield. If Parrett’s gcetsto the head 
of the river, there’s all the better chance of 
getting Bloomfield for captain next term, 
and things would be far pleasanter then.” 

“Yes. I don’t suppose Bloomfield ’s 
very particular,” said Silk. 

“Not he. You can make him do what 
you like. He’s not all the notions of his 
ern thst the Reverend Riddell has, hang 

im !” 

‘Well, old man,” said Silk, “as I said 
before, you’re a nice boy, and a sweet com- 
Penton for a tender youth like me. Ha, 

a! Good-night. Are you one of the 
deputation that’s going to present the 
petition in the morning ?” 

“‘ Yes, I am,” said Gilks. 

“Take my advice and back out of it. 
It won’t come to anything, and if you’re 
not mixed up in it our pious friends will 
think you are one of them, and that'll pay. 
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Do you twig? Good-night. ‘You are a 
nice boy.” 

8o saying, these two worthies separated. 

Gilks acted on his friend’s advice, and 
contrived to be absent after chapel next 
morning, when it was proposed to present 
the petition to the Doctor. He managed 
to invent some excuse for his desertion 
which made it appear it was unavoidable. 
Nevertheless it was a good deal complained 
of, because he had been the only repre- 
sentative of the School House who had pro- 
mised to go with the others to the Doctor. 

However, it was decided not to postpone 
the ceremony any further. As it was, one 
or two were beginning to have their doubts 
as to its wisdom, and Game and those like 
him, who were the prime movers in the 
matter, began to fear the whole thing 
night fall through. 

So, directly after morning chapel, the 
deputation, consisting of three, marched 
boldly to the Doctor’s library and knocked 
et the door. 

“Come in,” said Dr. Patrick. 

He was surprised to see three monitors 
obey the invitation. It was very rarely 
that a petition was presented from the 
school to the head master at Willoughby. 
Once, some years ago, a petition signed by 


the entire school, from the captain down | 


to the junior fag, 
honour of an ol 
led the British troops to victory in a 
great battle, had been presented and 
granted. And once since then a petition 
from the monitors of each House, request- 
ing that the head of each House might be 
allowed to use the cane when necessary, 
instead of the captain of the school only, 
had been presented and declined. 

Now came a third petition, signed by 
the monitors of two Houses, asking the 
Doctor to withdraw one captain and sub- 
stitute another. 

“What is it ?” asked the head master. 

“A petition, sir,” said Game, handing 
the momentous document in. 

The Doctor opened it and glanced at it 
With a puzzled look, which soon darkened 
into a frown. 

“What is all this?” he asked, looking 


proving for a holiday in 


up. 

His aspect was not promising. Never- 
theless it was neoe: for some one to 
speak, and Game therefore blurted out, 

“We don’t think Riddell will make a 
good captain, sir, and—” and here 
stopped. 

t “And what, sir?” demanded the Doc- 
or. 

“And,” said Game, in rather a faltering 
voice, “we thought you would not be 
angry if we petitioned you about it.” 

“Do you speak for yourself, Game,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘or for others?” 

“For the monitors, sir; that is, for those 
who have signed that paper.” 

The Doctor folded up the petition and 
handed it back to Game without reading it. 

“Tam glad you have told me what it is 
all about,” ,said he, sternly, ‘‘in time to 
prevent my reading cither the petition or 
the names attached. It does not do you 
credit as monitors, and I hope you will 
soon see the matter in the same light. I 
did not expect it of you, but I regret it 
less on your account than on account of 
the school, to whom you have set a bad 
example. You may go!” 

The Doctor spoke in tones of unwonted 
snger, not unmixed with scorn. He rarely 
“flared up,” but when he did it was always 
weomfortable for those against whom his 
Wrath was ro’ 


Willoughbite having | 


i 


| Tipper. 
lneee 


The deputation slunk off sheepishly, 
carrying their petition with them, and too 
glad to get out of the angry presence of 
the head master to think of anything else. 

The Doctor may have been right, and 
probably was right, in thus summarily ex- 
tinguishing the petition and the petitioners. 
But he had done it in a manner which was 
hardly calculated to smooth matters. 

Indeed, when the deputation reported 
their bad success to the monitors who 
awaited them, the general feeling was far 
more one of anger at being snubbed than 
of repentance for having done a foolish 


thing. 

“If Paddy had only taken the trouble 
to read the thing through,” said Ashley, 
‘and honour us with one or two reasons 
for not doing what we asked, it wouldn’t 
have been so bad.” 

“« As it is, he’s as good as told us to mind 
our own business and he’ll mind his,” said 
Tipper, little thinking how exactly he had 
described the case. 

“If we're not to be allowed to say a 
word about the management of the school,” 
said Game, ‘‘I don’t see what right he 
has to expect us to do his work for him, 
and keep order.” 

“Oh, it won’t do to resign or anything 
of that sort,” said Ashley. ‘‘ That would 
be like fanking it altogether.” 

‘‘ He'll soon find his mistake out, never 
fear,” said another. ‘He won't listen to 
us, but he can’t help believing his own 
» it can’t go on for long,” said 

“ Riddell’s bound to show that 
‘8 not up to it sooner or later, and I 
won’t interfere to prevent it.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Game, who of all the 
malcontents was the most honest, ‘‘ what’s 
to become of Willoughby? We must keep 
some sort of order, whoever is captain.” 

“‘Why, whatever authority can we have 
when the most we can do is to report 
fellows to that milksop ?” said Tipper. 

“T tell you what,” said Ashley, ‘if 
we're compelled to call Riddell captain, 
there’s nothing to prevent us considering 
another fellow so.” 

“What do you mean?” asked some 
one. 

“He means,” said Game—“ and it’s not 
half a bad idea—that if Bloomfield will 
help us to keep order, we can consider him 
captain whether he’s called so or not. If 


once the fellows know they’ll get reported 
to him, we shall have some sort of 
authority.” 


“ Of course,” said Bloomfield, who had 
not yet spoken, ‘‘I’ll do my best to keep 
order and all that ; but as I’m not captain, 
it’s no use to pretend being it.” 

“Oh, we'll see about that,” said Ashley. 
“* If you choose to work for the school after 
what has happened, all I can say is you 
deserve to be backed up, and I'll back you 
up for one.” 

‘So will I,” said Wibberly. 

Bloomfield could not resist flattery. As 
soon as it was represented to him that the 
hope of Willoughby centred in him, and 
that he was acting a beautiful and Chris- 
tian part in still taking an interest in its 
welfare after the way he had been treated, 
he felt as if he really ought to meet his 
admirers half way. : 

“ Already a lot of the kids consider you 
as captain,” said Game. ‘Didn't you 
hear a boatful of them cheering you yes- 
terday *” 

“Yes,” said Bloomfield, ‘‘I heard that.” 

“Very well, they’re much more likely 
to keep order for you than for that other 
fellow. We'll try it, anyhow.” 

“T know a lot of the School House 
monitors think just the same as we do,” 
remarked Tipper, ‘‘ but they’re so precious 
jealous for their House that they'll sooner 
stick to Riddell than allow a Parrett’s fel- 
low to be cock of the school.” 

‘A Parrett’s fellow ts cock of the school 
all the same,” said Wibberly. ‘‘I wish 
the regatta was over. That will put things 
right.” 

a Yes; when once Parrett’s boat is at 
the head of the river the School House 
won’t have much to crow for,” said 
Ashley. 

“For all that,” replied Bloomfield, 
“they seem to be grinding a bit with the 
crew they have got.” 

‘Let them grind,” said Game, laughing. 
“Td as soon back Welch’s boat as theirs. 
Fairbairn’s the only man that does any 
work, and he’s no form at all. Why don’t 
they put the new captain in the boat, I 
wonder ?”” 

The bare idea was sufficient to set the 
company laughing, in the midst of which 
the assembly dispersed. 

“« By the way,” said Game to Ashley, as 
they went out into the ‘“ Big,” ‘ to-mor- 
row ’s the opening day of the School Par- 
liament, I mean to propose Bloomfield 
for president ; will you second it?” 

“* Rather,” said Ashley. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitiz Feny, 
Author of “In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete, 


CHAPTER VIII.—ROUGH CUSTOMERS. 


‘ RE was nothing to tempt a stay where | 
they were, so taking advantage of 


““Why not, Master Bart? How can 
you spect it, when you’ve got a young 


their being once more alone, a fresh start | woman and a waggon and a tent along 


was made along the most open course that 
presented itself, and some miles were placed 


between them and the last camp before a | call 


halt was made for the night. 

‘“We shan’t do no good, Master Bart,” 
said Joses, as they two kept watch for the 
first part of the night. ‘ the master thinks 
we shall, but I don’t, and Juan don’t, and 
Sam and Harry don’t.” 

“ But why not?” 


with you? Them’s all three things as stop 
you from getting over the ground. I don’t 
this an exploring party ; I call it just 
a-going out a-pleasuring when it’s all 


“You always would grumble, Joses; no 
matter where we were, or what we were 
doing, you would have your grumble. I 
suppose it does you good.” 

“Why, of course it, does,” sid Joses, 
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with a low, chuckling laugh. ‘If I wasn’t 
to grumble, that would all be in my mind 
making me sour, so I gets rid of it as soon 
as I can.” 

That night passed without adventure, 
and, starting at daybreak the next morn- 
ing, they found a fine open stretch of plain 
before them, beyond which, blue and 
purple in the distance, rose the mountains, 
and these were looked upon as their tem- 
porary destination, for Dr. Lascelles was 
of opinion that here he might discover 
something to reward his toils. 


sour as sour, I'll bet. 


But I say, Master 
Bart, hear that ?” 


“What! that piping noise?” replied | 


eer “T was wondering what it could 
be?” 

“Tl tell you, lad,” said Joses, chuck- 
ling. ‘ That's young wild turkeys calling 
to one another, and if we don’t have a few 
to roast, it shan’t be our fault.” 

The doctor was told of the find, and after 


all had been made snug it was resolved to | 


take guns and rifles, and search for some- 
thing likely to prove an agreeable change. 


“What is it?” 


The day was so hot, and the journey so 
arduous, that upon getting to the farther 
side of the plain, with the ground growing 
terribly broken and rugged as they ap- 
proached the mountain slopes, a suitable 
spot was selected, and the country being 
apparently quite free from danger, the 
tent was set up, and the quarters made 
snug for two or three days’ rest, so that 
the doctor might make a good search 
about the mountain chasms and ravines, 
and sce if there were any prospect of suc- 
cess. 

The place reached was very ru; , but 
it had an indescribable aac ye the 
varied tints of the rocks and the clumps of 
bushes, with here and there a low scrubby 
tree, some of which proved to be laden with 
wild plums. 

“‘Why, those are wild pes too, are 
they not?” said Bart, pointing to some 
clustering vines which hung over the rocks 
laden with purpling berries. 

“That they be,” said Joses; “and as 


“For we may as well enjoy ourselves, 
Bart, and supply Madam Maude here with 
a few good things for our picnic pot.” 

The heat of the evening, and the exer- 


tion of the long day’s journey, made the | 
| her assailant. 


party rather reluctant to stir after their 
meal; but at last guns were taken, and in 
the hope of securing a few of the wild 
turkeys, a start was made. But after a 
stroll in different directions, Joses began to 
shake bis head, and to say that it would be 
no use till daybreak, for the turkeys had 
gone to roost. 

Walking, too, was difficult, and there 
were so many thorns that, out of kindness 
to his child, the doctor proposed’ that they 
should return to the tent. Signals were 
made to the men at a distance, and 
thoroughly enjoying the cool, delicious air 
of approaching eve, they had nearly reached 
the tent, when about a hundred yards of 
the roughest ground had to be traversed— 
a part that seemed as if giants had been 
hurling down huge masses of the mountain 


to form a new chaos, among whose mighty 
boulders awkward thorns, huge prickly 
cacti, and wild plums grew in profusion. 

“What a place to turn into a wild 
garden, Bart!” said the doctor, suddenly. 

““T had been thinking so,” cried Maude, 
eagerly. ‘What a place to build a house!” 

“ And feed cattle, eh?” said the doctor. 
“Very pretty to look at, my child, but ’'m 
afraid that unless we could live by our 
guns we should starve.” 

“ Hough—hough—hough !”” came from: 
beyond a rugged piece of rock. 

“Oh, father!” cried Maude, clinging to 


his arm. 

“Don’t hold me, child,” he said, fiercely; 
“leave my atm free;” and starting for- 
ward, gun in hand, he made for the place 
from whence the hideous, half-roaring, 
half-grunting noise had come. 

Before he had gone a dozen steps the 
sound was repeated, but away to their 
right. Thencame the sharp reports of two 
guns, and, evidently seeing something 
hidden from her father and Bart, Maude 
sprang forward, while they followed. 

“Don’t go, missy, don’t go,” shouted 
Juan, and his cry was echoed by Harry: 
but she did not seem to hear them, and 
was the first to arrive at where a huge bear 
lay upon its flank, feebly clawing at the 
rock with fore and hind paw, it having 
received a couple of shots in vital parts. 

“Pray keep back, Maude,” cried Bart, 


| running to her side. 


“T wanted to see it,” she said, with an 
eager glance around at her father, who 
came up rapidly. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Tt’s the cub half grown of a grizzly 
bear,” said Dr. Lascelles, speaking ex- 
citedly now. ‘‘Back, girl, te the tent; 
the mother must be close at hand.” 

“On, forward; she’s gone round to the 
right,” shouted the men behind, who had 
been trying to get on by another way, but 
were stopped by the rocks. 

“Back, girl!” said the doctor again. 
“Forward all of you, steadily, and make 
every shot tell. Where is Joses?” 

Just then the deep hoarse grunting roar 
came again from a hollow dewn beyond 
them, and directly after, as they all hurrica 
forward, each man ready to fire at the first 
chance, they heard a shot, and directly 
after came in sight of Joses, with his 
double rifle to bis shoulder taking aim at a 
monstrous bear that, apparently half dis- 
abled by his last shot, was drawing itself 
up on a great shelving block of stone, and 
open mouthed and with blood and slaver 


‘running from its glistening ivory fangs, 


was just turning upon him to make a dash 
and strike him down. 

Just then a second shot rang out, and 
the bear rolled over, but sprang to her feet 
again with a terrific roar, and dashed at 


It was impossible to fire now, lest Joses 
showd be hit; and though he turned and 
fled, he was too late, for the bear, in spite 
of its huge, ox-like size, sprang upon him, 
striking him down, and stood over him. 

But now was the time, and the doctor’s 
and Bart’s rifles both rang out, the latter 
going down on one knee to take careful 
aim; and as the smoke cleared away the 
bear was gone, 

“‘She’s made for those rocks yonder,” 
cried Juan, excitedly. ‘‘ We'll have her 
moR, master. She didn't seem hurt a 

it.” 

“Be careful,’ cried 
“Maude, help poor Joses. 
Bart, but mind. 


the doctor. 
Go forward, 


She may be fatally 
wounded now.” 
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Bart was for staying to help the man 
who had so often been his companion, but 
his orders were to go on; he knew that 
Joses could not be in better hands; and 
there was the inducement to slay his 


slayer to urge him forward as he ran with | 


his rifle at the trail over the rocks, and was 
guided by the savage growling he could 
hear amiclst some bushes to where the 
monster was at bay. 

It was fast approaching the moment 
when all would Be in gloem, and Bart 
knew that it would be impossible for them 
to camp where they were with a wounded 
grizzly anywhere near at hand. Slain the 
monster must be, and at once; but though 
the growling was plain enough, the bear 
was not visible, and ammunition is too 


costly out in the desert for a single charge ; 


to be wasted by a foolish shot. 
Juan, Harry, and Sam were all in 
position ready to fire, but still the animal 


| did not show itself, so they went closer to 
| the thicket, and threw in heavy stones, 
; but without the least effect, till Juan sud- 
| denly exclaimed that he would go right in 
and drive the brute out. 

Bart forbade this, however, and the 
man contented himself with going a little 
closer, and throwing in a heavy block. 

A savage grunt was the result, and 
; judging where the grizzly lay, Juan, 
| without waiting for counsel, raised his rifle 
and fired, dropping his weapon and run- 
: ning for his life the next moment, for the 
shot was succeeded by a savage yell, and 
the monster came crashing out in a head- 
long charge, giving Juan no cause for 
flight, since his butt made straight for 
Bart, open-mouthed, fiery-eyed, and pant- 
ing for revenge. 

Bart’s first instinct was to turn and run, 
, his second to stand his ground and fire 
| Tight at the monster, taking deadly aim. 


But in moments of peril like his there 
| is little time for the exercise of judgment, 
and ere he could raise his rifle to his shoul- 
der and take careful aim the bear was 
upon him, rising up on its hind legs, not 
| to hug him, as is generally supposed to be 
the habit of these beasts, but to strike at 
him right and left with its hideously armed 
paws, 

Bart did not know how it happened, but 
as the beast towered up in its huge pro- 
portions, he fired rapidly both barrels of 
his piece, one loaded with heavy shot for 
the turkeys, the other with ball, right into 
the monster’s chest. 

As he fired Bart leaped back, and it was 
well that he did so, for the grizzly fell 
forward with a heavy thud, almost where 
he had been standing, clawed at the rocks 
and stones fora few moments, and then 
| lay perfectly still—dead. 

(To be continued.) 


A BREAKING-UP SUPPER AT SANDILANDS. 


Fo certainly a month before the end of the 
half-year we were all anticipating the 
breaking-up supper. We had no “terms” 
then as yon boys have now. We had a half- 
year all at once, and at Sandilands only got one 
Easter and one Michaelmas holiday, of which 
more hereafter perhaps. But we always hada 
breaking-up supper at Midsummer. 

Anybody not acquainted with this custom 
would probaby have been surprised had he 
listened in the twilight at our bedroom doors, 
or in the playground after tea, and before even- 
ing “preparation.” Sounds of inelody—or what 
Test with us for melody—were universal. 

very boy who thought he could sing, and 
several who were doubtful, if their comrades 
were not, attempted melody ! 

It certainly was awkward when two boys fixed 
upon the same song. ‘‘ Annie Laurie” has a 
great deal to answer for in this respect, and 
more than one melodist has “laid him down” 
and (very nearly) ‘“‘died” after severe puoish- 
ment, ase he was faithfal to his ‘‘ Annie.” 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave ” was also chosen 
by many wherewith to electrify the audience at 
oar breaking-up supper one Midsummer, but as 
it was obviously impossible that four boys could 
live on the ocean at one and the same time, 
“Cheer, boys, cheer” and such songs were 
substituted after some discussion. 

So much for the melody at present. The next 
sonsideration was the ‘‘grub.” The house- 
Keeper was interviewed, and certain hints 
given her as to the quantity and quality of the 
“aweets”’ particularly. Saturday night was 
generally our late night, for certain ablutions 
were indulged in with warm water weekly, and 
then the discussion as to ‘‘speeches ” arose, and 
all spoke at once to make things quite clear. 

e were all of course wide awake. We could 
not go on the ‘‘ war-path,” because we had 
Ppromise@ not to do so any more ; and there was 
2 decided lack of employment. Sleep? The 
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the unwilling melodist. ‘I'll sing the ‘British 
Grenadiers’ if you like.” 

“No, you sang that last time. Try ‘A Life 
on the Occan Wave’ then, if you forget the 
ether.” 

“That's Jacob’s' song. Make him sing it. 
Good-night !” 
| This was simple defiance. To refuse to sing 

was treason! A wet sponge was at once got 


ready, and an avenger crept across the room to | 


‘launch it at “Crow” with a sure and certain 
aim. ‘‘Crow” was apparently quite uncon- 
scious of his impending fate. The room was 
almost in darkness, and the assailant went on, 

, when— 

Suddenly a blaze of light broke into the 
| room. Mr.- Spiller~entesed—with.a lamp, and 
gazed around to see if all were in bed. 

There.waS.aqfiekimoychaat. Parkins, who 


, had crept out with the wet, sponge, leaped sud- | 


| denly intb “ Crow's” bed, which was empty, 
| because the wily’ bird'had crept out of his nest, 
anticipating a visit ofsuch nature as Parkins’s. 
Need I mention the consequenées! ‘‘ Crow,” un- 
fortunate as ever, was caught standing by the 


window in his night-gear, apparently looking at ' 


| the rising moon. 
| ‘What are you doing there, Britain?” in- 
quired Mr. Spiller. ‘Do you walk in your 
| sleep 2"? 
‘* Not eften, sir,” returned the unhappy one. 
“I just got out of bed for a moment.” 
“Well, you had better como back in a 
moment,” returned the usher. ‘‘Come along.” 
We laughed, like young sycophants as we 
were, at Mr. Spiller’s remark, and Parkins took 
advantage of the confusion and the general turn- 
ing round and sitting up that ensued to glide to 


his own bed close by. 
8, into bed or not?” said 


“‘ Now are you goin, 
. Mr. Spiller to ‘‘ Crow,” who was doubtful as to 
” and he 


perch, 
‘Oh yes, sir ; I beg your pardon,’ 


| expect you have spoiled ‘old Short’s’ surplice 
| or somethin , You'll catch it, Crow,” con- 
tinued Annesley. 

**1t’s not my fault,” cried the unfortunate 
lad. “It’s your sponge, Parkins ; you put itin 
my bed.” 

“But I didn’t throw it out of window. Oh, 
I say, won’t you catch it on Monday !” 

“The old woman's caught it by this time,” 
said Annesley. ‘‘ Well, I’m going to sleep. 
Good-night.”” 

*Good-night,” ‘* Good-night,” ‘‘ Good-night, 
you fellows,” were some of the varied accents, 
and by degrees we disposed ourselves to sleep, 
wondering what had happened to the laundress 
and what would happen to ‘‘ Crow ” ¢his time. 

We were somewhat later on Sunday morn- 
ings, but as soon as we had assembled for 
prayers inquiries were made respecting the fate 
of the washerwoman. The broken pane of glass in 
| the window of our sleeping apartment also madv 
those who occupied the room objects of suspicion 
to the housekeeper—a very amiable middle-aged 
lady, specially retained to look after our clothes 
: and sundry such things, to mend them, and see 
that boots, etc., were in order. We soon learnt 
that the big wet sponge so nicely thrown by the 
exasperated ‘‘ Crow’ had fallen upon the beau- 
tifully clean and magnificently starched sur- 
plice in which our worthy master had hoped to 
conduct service that Sunday morning ata church 
‘a few miles away. He was ‘‘ particularly par- 

ticular” about his surplices, we knew, and the 
i accident, combined with the broken pane, did 
; not augur in faveur of ‘‘ Crow's” happiness on 
, the Monday morning. 
| . What actually happened we need not now 
, dwell upon. Suffice it that this matter of the 
{clean clothes was a very sore subject with 
«Crow ” for some time afterwards, and, so far as 
any of us were aware, he did not lie on his back 
and snore in bed for at least aweek. This little 
occurrence gave us something to think about, 


idea of sleeping at nine o'clock on summer ; leaped manfully in, and came full upon the wet' and the dall monotony of the melodies was 


night! Why, the birds were hardly in bed! 
The nightingale was not, at any rate. 

“Sappose we have a song, just for practice,” 
aid some one. 


sponge. He only uttered a low cry, however, 
and lay still upon the saturated bedclothes 
until Mr. Spiller had left the room. 

| Then, and not till then, the ‘‘Crow” flew 


| pleasurably interrupted for us—not for Britain 
| the “Crow.” 

But all things have an end, and the half-year 
| came rapidly to its termination. There was a 


“Now, Crow” (you remember Crow, I hope)— , into a rage, and threw the sponge and his slip- | general examination at the end of the half, and 
“Now, Crow, go ahead. Give us ‘Ben Bolt’!” | pers and all his clean Sunday clothes at Parkins . books were put aside—all school-bo»ks, 1 mean. 


“Don't know it at all,” replied the unfor- 
tunate one, who was just settling himeelf to 
tlumber. ‘* Ask some one else.” 

_ ‘Look here, Crow, if you won’t sing we'll 
nr on you, or toss you in a blanket. So go 
1" 


“I tell you I don’t know Ben Bolt,” retorted | 


without much effect, except that the sponge 
went through a pane of glass and fell upon the 

} washerwomen’s basket underneath., She had 

| just arrived at the back door. 

| A cry from the old woman warned us that 
something was wrong. 

“You have done it this time,” we cried. ‘‘I 


| Story-books were even permitted in school while 

‘ we were waiting to be called up for our exami- 

i nation, and the time-honoured game of ‘ Fox 

and Goose,” played with ‘‘oughts and crosses” 
on a slate, was very popular. 

At last the long-wished-for evening arrived. 

| There was a feeling amongst us that ‘‘some- 
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thing was going to happen ”— an indescribabie 
sensation of anticipation; and a tendency to 
play practical jokes developed itself. Supper 
was to be at eight, in the dining-room appertain- 
ing to the residence of the principal, not in the 
schoolroom where we usually ate our meals, 
‘This was very satisfactory ; and clean collars 
were demanded recklessly, with ‘‘ best clothes” 
for the occasion. We were all busy dressing at 
half-past seven, and not a cloud arose upon our 
happiness. We were going to have a regular 
“*breaking-up supper” and no mistake ! 

Yes, after all these years 1 for one can look 
back upon those jolly evenings with much plea- 
surable feeling, and though in my time at 
“* Sandilands” the breaking-up had been in oa 
measure shorn of its beauties, there was tradition 
to fall back upon, and anticipation waiting to 
be realised. Besiles, were not the holidays at 
pay 

“«Sapper is ready, young gentlemen,” says 
the butler. Roady! ay Enea that, for we had 
made sundry raids into the hall under various 
pretences and peeped into the room. Ah! that 
was a sight! Beef, pies, and fowls. Some- 
body came back and said ‘‘yame,” but one 
fellow whose father had ‘‘ shootings” laughed 
“game” to scorn—in July. But we hoped he 
was wrong. We had all heard of game “ pre- 
serves,” and fancied perhaps that they were laid 
for us, and that we could ent them like jam. 
Oh, how young and how very innocent, and how 
absurdly happy we were ! 

Supper was realy. Yes, and we did not delay 
to respond to the invitation. We marched to 
the dining-room, each boy clinging to his 
‘chum ” and anticipating excellent grub. Our 
higgest boys went first, of course, and found our 
kind host (and master) at the top of the table, 
while the housekeeper, all smiles, ina “new” 
cap, retained, it was whispered, for these very 
occasions, but looking uncommonly fresh con- 
sidering, was seated opposite. Mr. Spiller 
beamed in the centre of one side, and directly 
opposite “Crow,” who was thereby discomposed 
and nervous. 

“Now, boys, take your seats; Armstrong 
and Annesley here, please,” said our master, 
and the elder boys sat near him, and when he 
had said grace began to talk as if they were his 
-intimate friends and not pupils at all ! 

There was no game! ‘0, but there was beef; 
cold roast beef, and fowls and pies with fine 
thick crust of a very substantial nature, we re- 
membered ; also cakes and blanc-mange on the 
table, with various other good things, not to 
mention the puddings which we knew wero 
coming, for the cook Tod said so and Jane had 
told us so too. 

At first there was little said, but as the supper 
cheered us we grew communicative, and forgot 
our master was present. We ate a good deal in- 
dividually and collectively, and when wo had 
thrown off restraint sufficiently to throw brend 
pellets at each other, and to insinuate salt into 
pudding and mustard into creams, we felt quite 
comfortable and happy. 

Then the things were cleared away, and 
Annesley arose und proposed the health of our 
“‘kind friend and master.” Annesley spoke 
very well, and, so far as we understood Fim, 
very much to the point. We felt quite remorse- 
fal that we had ever done anything to disturb 
the equanimity of such a good man as he was 
and is, I am sure we were sorry for his surplico, 
and ‘‘Crow” winced when Annesley referred to 
the forbearance our master had displayed on 
more than one trying occasion. 

We wound up this speech with the chorns, 
“*For he’s a jolly «1 fellow,” and when the 
housekceper’s health was honoured we paid her 
the same compliment, without distinction of sex. 
Now that the ico was broken we plunged into 
melody. Ah! that was an evening, I assure 
you! The last concert in eur town hall was 
voted very tame in comparison, and those who 
said so were implicitly believed. 

We were all music-mad! We scorned any 
accompaniment. Every one pitched his song as 
he pleased, and several boys got up so high in 
the second parts that they had to begin all over 
again, greatly to the delight of the rest. ‘‘ Annie 


Laurie” gave intense satisfaction, and if the | 
lives of us all had been demanded in consequence 
of our lyrically-expressed determination to die 
for her sake, the school would have likewise 
ceased to exist. ‘‘Crow” sang ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” and 
pathetically commenced— 


“Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bult?” 


but he was destined to failure. Scarcely had he 
got through the beginning of the second verse 
than he hesitated, and turned red, and then 
pale. Finally he stopped and gazed helplessly 
round. 

“Go on, man,” whispered his neighbour, “or 
begin again.” 


“Don’t you remember sweet Alice—” 


he commenced, and stopped again. 

“Not likely to forget her!" said some one. 

“*But Ae has!’’ remarked another. ‘‘ How 
rode!” 

“*Go on, Crow. Look alive!” 

“‘T'd rather not sing any more,” said ‘* Crow,” 
turning to the principal ; ‘it is too affecting !” 

This little explanation was greeted with a 
shout of laughter, and ‘‘ Crow” subsided. 

Then came more melody, and at last the 
National Anthem, in which the servants joined 
outside the door—that is, if certain discordant 
sounds, succeeded by scuffing and pushing, 
with female giggling, could be accepted as the 
loyal testimony of the domestics. 

After the National Anthem our master rose 
and made us a little speech. He expressed his 

eneral approval of our behaviour during the 

alf-year, and hoped to see ws back after the 
holiday One or two boys were going to leave, 
he told us, and we felt quite sorry for them then, 
Iremember, but this feeling wore off next morn- 
ing when we awoke. 

The principal stood at the top of the table 
and bade us all good-night as we passed to our 
rooms and thanked him for his entertainment. 
Ho professed himself as much amused as we had 
been, and when ‘‘Crow” came up he laughed 
pleasantly as he shook his hand. Weall ascended 
the wide staircase quietly, and, for us, solemnly. 
The clock strack ten as we passed it, and 80 
ended our breaking-up supper that half-year at 
Sandilands, 
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VI.—CONCLUSION : BREEDING FOR EXHIBITION— | 
RABBITS’ AILMENTS. 


u bee Editor is sometimes requested by his 
readers to describe the method of getting 
rabbits ready for showing. Now, in my opinion, 
rabbits should require little if any preparation 
for the exhibition benches. What is called 
_ctew condition + signals nothing more nor less 
than good health, fair lump appearance, 
cleanliness, and abundance of cont; ant all these 
things can be secured by good feeding and plenty 
of bedding, with the use of the brush to long- 
haired specimens. 

If you have rabbits that you think are good 
enough to win, you must look out in time for 
advertisements of shows. You will always see | 
these in the columns of the ‘Live Stock Jour- 
nal” (cost fourpence), the ‘‘Stock-keeper” 
(twopence), or the ‘‘ Exchange and Mart” (two- | 
pence). Having got the address of the secretary, 
write politely for a schedule. Do not send a 
letter, but a postcard ; this saves a halfpenny 
for your bunnies. If you determine to enter 
your rabbits, send ‘the form back in time, and | 
with it the moncy for entry. Meanwhile get a , 
strong, well-ventilated box made, secu by 
brass fastenings and a stout leather strap and 
buckle. See that it is properly labelled when 
you start it off, which you ought to do persenally, 
and that the rabbits, say two in a box divided 
by a single partition, are well bedded, and have 
some roots to eat by the way. Do not send 
them away hungry. 

Beware of doing anything to the rabbits you 
send, to improve their show points beyond what 
is fair and legitimate. 

_ We do not advise any boy to adopt more than 


one breed of rabbits. Let him make up his: 
mind what that breed is to be, and then do the 
very best he knows for it. Buy or grow food and 
bedding in the cheapest wey possible. Have 
the hutches damp-proof and always cleanly, and 
I feel sure the Robby will pay and bring in a 
fair share of pocket-money. 

The mistakes you are likely to make are that. 
of paying too much for yourrabbits to begin with, 
and for fodder and food, and spending too much 
in advertising the sale of rabb 
also spend a deal more money than you make 
by sending to shows ; only if you are successful, 
then it may all come back and bring profit. 

The breeding of good lops is quite a study in 
itself, and a very pleasant one too. The diffi- 
culty is getting the specimens true to colour. 
You must study the colours, and never let 
an opportunity slip of seeing good rabbits, 
especially at shows. I moignt go on describing 
the proper tints and shades of blues, fawns, 
greys, etc., for a whole year, and you would 
not be a bit wiser when our lordly annual was 
bound and published. Use your legs, then, and 
walk to shows if they are anywhere within 
twenty miles of you. The walking will do you 
good ; young folks do not walk half enough now- 
adays. When boys, my brothers and I thought. 
very little indeed ef fifteen or twenty miles of a 
stretch, and many Scotch boys do a deal more. 
Boys who walk instead of riding are never 
ashamed to wear either kilt or knickerbockers, 
because the exercise develops the legs so beau- 
tifully. 

In breeding lops the temperature should be- 
pretty uniform in the rabbit-house all the ycar- 
round, so artificial heat will be needed in 
winter. 

Dutch rabbits are considered fairly hardy, 
but are not to be exposed to even the chance of” 
getting cold, and the more equable the tem- 
perature the better. Breeding for colour and. 
markings is very interesting. 

The coat of the Angora wants regular atten- 
tion and brushing, else it is apt to get matted. 
and knotted. They breed true to colour, and 
are kindly and affectionate, but they want more- 
attention than other breeds, owing to the texture: 
and length of the coat. 

The charming Himalayan rabbit is not diffi- 
cult to breed, but getting the dark points is the: 
rub. There has been a deal of writing in the- 
sporting pers as to the best method of getting 
these. Some advocate keeping them in the 
dark and giving no green food. This is non- 
sensical. Cuniculus, of the ‘‘ Live Stock Jour- 
nal,” talks-most sensibly when he says that the 
causes of fading in the dark points are due to 
bad health, moulting, want of exercise and 
light (the italicising is my own), and the effects. 
of damp and wet of hutches on the rabbits’ feet. 

Now a few words about the diseases most 
common to rabbits. But do not forget that 
proverb which bears quoting so very often— 
«Prevention is better than cure.” Keep tho 
hutches dry and warm, and have them well 
ventilated. A window or two of perfornted 
zinc, price fourpence or less per square foot, is 
a good way of ventilating @ hutch. 

The use of disinfectants is to be recommended. 
The best is a sprinkling of Condy’s fluid. 

You cannot be toocareful in feeding judiciously 
and regularly, and on the correct kinds of food. 
Young rabbits in particular want t care, for- 


| if the hutches are small and filthy, and if in 


addition to having to contend against the evils. 
arising from such ao state of affairs, they have a 
superabundance of green food, dropsy or pot- 
belly is very likely to be the result. The curo 
is to put the animal so afflicted into a clean dry 
hutch, to let it have plenty of sunshine and 
exercise, and to feed only on dry food and roots, 

with a little hay and an occasional morael of* 
sweet herbs, 

Diarrhea,—Remove to a better hutch, and 
give dry food and a paste of oatmeal, powdered. 
acorns, chalk, and arrowroot. This latter 
merely mixed or draggled with a little milk is 
good. Be sparing with green food, but give 
good hay. 

Moulting.—Dnring this 
young rabbits very dry an 


rocess kesp the 
warm. stilk 


bits. You may .. 
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sacking, feed the doe on most nutritious food. 

I think on the whole rabbit-keepers do not kee, | 
the young ones warm enough. In the wild | 
state the burrows are both dark and warm, but | 
they are also well ventilated, for they have 
doors both back and front, and the nest is 
placed in the cosiest corner. i 

Diseased Hocks.—Wash the hocks and legs in ; 
warm water well reddoned with permanganate 
of potash, turn the animals into a dry well- 
bedded hutch, which keep so, and anoint with the 
benzoated oxide of zinc. Put a little sulphur | 
in the food, or sprinkle it over the hay. 

Skin Discases.—Mango is the most common. 
Clip off the hair and sponge with water red- 
dened with Condy, then anoint with equal parts 
of sulphur ointment and zine ointment, give 
slphur in iene Sood, fad pat the rabbits in clean 

utches, thoro ly cleansing and fumigatin; 
the others. Tobacco-water 4 gometimes’ used 


to cure mange, but it is dungereus, 1 


Snuffics.—This complaint is the result of 
cold and damp. Separate from tho others, put 
in a warm hutch, give warm mashes and good 
nutritious food of all kinds. If the animal gets 


worse kill it and bury it deep in the ground, | 
for the complaint is infectious, See then to the | 


warmth and proper ventilation of the hutches 
where the living ones are, and to their proper 
disinfection. 

Young rabbits are sometimes afflicted with 


Ophthalmia, or inflammation of the eyes. The | 


remedy is to hospital the animals in a dry, well- 
ventilated hutch, to give a more liberal diet than 
usual, and to rejuently bathe the eyes with 
water reddened with Condy. This will 

be sufficient, but an eye lotion of sul 
zine, five to ten grains to an ounce o! 


hate of 
water, 


may be necessary to complete the cure. Uso 

this three or four times a day. | 
Canker in the Ear is difficult to get rid of. 

Unless the rabbits are very valuable they ought 


Benerally i 
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‘to be destroyed. But greon-tea lotion, a tea- 
‘ spoonful poured into the ears twice a day after 
they have been washed out with warm water, 
may cure it, or the sulphate of zinc lotion just 
recommended for ophthalmia. 

In feeding and tending rabbits, take this ad- 
vice: Always endeavour to hit the happy 
medium. For while it is nice to see the animals 
well and plump, overfeeding heats the blood, 
{ causing derangements of the liver, stomach, 
kidneys, or even heart ; hence boils, skin com- 
| plaints, and inflammations of all kinds. In 
! conclusion, let me repeat one or two words I 
have mentioned more than once in these papers. 
I will number them, and the reader will not do 
wrong to commit them to memory, or write 
them out on a card and paste them up in 
some conspicuous place. 1. Wholesome tood. 
2. Dry green food. 98. Regularity in feeding. 
4. Perfect cleanliness. 5. Good ventilation. 
6. Quietness, 7. Warmth. 


A RIDE TO THE RESCUE 


.By W. W. Fexx, 


Atithor of A Bold Rescus,” “A Strange Railway Accident,” ete. 


[hg places are more dangerous to the 

mariner than that portion of our coast 
on which lies the little village of Greck- 
nock. At the distance of some two hun- 
dred yards out to sea jagged-edged rocks 
lark bat a foot or so beneath the water's 
surface, prepared at any moment to cut to 
pieces the craft steered by unskilled hands. 
The treacherous nature of their climate 
likewise necessitates on the part of the 
natives the utmost vigilance in forecasting 
the weather, for an unclouded forenoon 
smn is no sign that the day will remain 
fine throughout. In less than an hour it 
has been known to change from a warm, 
sultry atmosphere into a fierce, black, howl- 
ing gale, a slight and barely-noticeable 
difference in the temperature being per- 
haps the only warning of the impending 
atorm. 

In the year 1865 a gentleman named 
Halkurt, with his wife and two sons, Harry 
and Dick, aged respectively seventeen and 
fifteen, went to Grecknock for their sum- 
mer outing. The family were well known 
in the vi , fer they had spent many 
holidays there in previous years. Mr. 
Halkurt prided himself upon being almost 
as good a fisherman as the natives, whilst 
his disposition, being a genial one, 
readily made him at home in their 
midst. " It had become quite a common 
thing for him to accompany them on their 
fishing expeditions, and to take t in 
their Tabours, and their respect for him 
was increased not a little by the freedom | 
with which he distributed among them the 
contents of his well-filled pocket. So used 
to the place was he that he was the only | 
person who ever gained the consent of the | 
owners of boats at Grecknock to row upon 
the water alone. In his judgment, how- 
ever, they implicit confidence, and 
he took 8 boat from the beach at his plea- 
sure. His son Dick, like himself, was ex- 
ceedingly fond of the sea, and was indeed 
a capital oarsman, but Harry’s tastes ran 
in 8 different groove. His love was for 
horses and riding, and his parent, indul- 
gent always, had had a stout nag placed at 

is service. 

It was on an early August morning that, ; 
«s Dick and his father were going for a; 


poll on the water, Harry jumped into the 


pote and warm, and Mr. Halkurt and his 
y paddled gently for a long distance 
straight out to ses. When they started 
no one was about upon the beach, or per- 
haps @ warning might have been forth- 
coming not to venture too far. With all 
his experience, the gentleman had failed 
to read the signs of the sky aright, and, 
to his surprise, when the land was cer- 
tainly two miles away, he observed the sun 
become suddenly overclouded, and felt a 
cool breath in the air. Owing to having 
taken the rudder-lines, his back had been 
to the north, and his son, who was rowing, 
had not noticed the darkening sky in that 
quarter. 

‘‘ My boy,” the father cried, as he sud- 


denly became aware of their peril, ‘‘ see | 


what is coming! We are caught this 
time, and no mistake! Give me an oar, 
we must put about, and get back with all 
haste!” 

They pulled with such vigour that the 
boat literally flew through the water. In 


another minute, however, large drops of | 


rain began to fall, and the breath of chill 


air became a strong cold wind. The sea! 


instantly responded, and before they had 
got to within a mile of the land their little 
eraft—which, unfortunately for them, was 
one of the lightest-built Boats at Greck- 
nock—was tossing almost beyond their 
control upon the rough and dangerous 
waves. Every instant now they threatened 
to engulf it, and in proportion as they in- 
creased in size and strength, so increased 
the difficulty of steering clear of any stray 
iece of rock that lurked treachcrously 
neath the water's surface. 

The place most to be dreaded was 
situated scarcely two hundred yards from 
the land. Itwas called the Devil’s Group. 
The oldest fisherman in the village would 
not have promised, in such a storm os now 
raged, to bring the boat safely past this 

ot. To it father and son pulled without 
the slightest mishap. Mr. Halkurt knew 
the danger, and glanced over his shoulder 
towards the shore with a view to ascertain- 
ing how close they were upon the fatal 
group. His caution, however, was un- 
availing. Ho mistook its exact position, 
and as ho was about to tell Dick he 


| saddle and rode away inland. The airwas | thought the worst was over, the keel 


‘of the boat grazed along the edge of 
‘a rock, rested for half a second upon it, 
and dipped suddenly again into the suc- 
| ceeding trough. Another wave caught 
‘her, hoisted her like a@ mere cockle-shell, 
, and the next instant dashed her mercileasly 
into the very midst of the Devil’s Group 
j itself. The rowers were Sung helplessly 
|into the furious foam-cres surf, and 
! both disappeared beneath the all-powerful 
| swell. The boat, turning on its beam-ends, 
fell between two pieces of jagged rock, aud 
j remained jambed fast. 

Long ere the catastrophe actually oc- 
curred there had assembled upon the beach 
@ crowd of anxious watchers, all desirous 
to help the boat to reach the shore, but 
none capable of doing or of even suggest- 
| ing the least thing. Conspicuous amongst 
them was a tall, handsome lady. Eagerly 
; she drank in their freely-expressed but 
j unfavourable opinions as to the boat's 
chances of successfully coming through 
the Devil’s Group. Her eyes were riveted 
| upon the progress of the craft, and as she 

saw Mr. Halkurt and his boy hurled into 
the furious water she uttered a low scream. 
Placing her hand before her eyes, as 
though the sight was more than she could 
bear, she cried, almost inaudibly, ‘My 
husband! my son!” 

A few moments of terrible, breathless 
suspense, and then one glimpse is caught 
of Dick and his fatber as they both appear 
on the surface of the boiling water. For- 
tunately they are swimmers, and every eye 
is strained to see if they gain the firmly- 
wedged boat, for which they are making. 
The struggle is a dreadful one ere they at 
last succeed in doing so, 

“Men! are they to perish thus? can 
nothing be done to save them!” the 
mother exclaims, turning in wild appeal to 
those around her. 

No! nothing can be done. There is no 
rocket apparatus within miles, and to 
attempt their rescue by boat would be but 
a temptation of Providence. 

At this point and when the despair has 
risen well-nigh to its height, Harry Hal- 
kurt, already drenched to the skin, gallops 
on to the beach and pulls up at his 
{mother’s side. Her heart is full and sho 
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eannot speak to him, but taking his hand | his course. Happily, the horse is power- 


in hers, she gazes up into his face with 
tear-filled eyes that plainly ask, 
“What are we to do?” 


Glancing towards his father and brother | 
and then at the crowd on the beach, he | 


instantly realises the situation. 


“‘Mother,” he whispers, tenderly press- | 


ing her hand, “7 will save them!” 
Turning to a fisherman he then cries, as 
he points to a boat, 
“Hand me up that piece af rope.” 


Scarcely has the rope been placed in | 


Harry’s hands, ere he digs his spurs deep 
into the horse's side and with a bound the 
animal rushes forward to the water's edge. 
For a moment he hesitates, but as the 
rider again applies spur and whip he 
plunges wildly into the sea. The horse is 
tall and can feat touch the bottom at 
intervals for a long way out. Nevertheless, 
it seems at first impossible that he can 
combat successfully the overpowering 
force of the incoming tide, and nothing 
but the most resolute bravery could make 
head against it. 

Harry’s action was so swift and unex- 
pected that he was in the water ere the 
people onthe beach divined his purpose. 
Had they had time to do so more than one 
would have endeavoured at least to dis- 
suade him. As it is, they stand regarding 
his daring with a mixed feeling of surprise, 
terror, and admiration. In anxious sus- 
pense they watch the horse's progress. 
The rider’s task is a difficult one, but with 
an intuitive skill, the lad allows the noble 
enimal to have his head, feeling his mouth 
only sufficiently to } him etraight on 


“He plunged wildly into the sea.” 


fully built, or, when he is eventually com- 
pelled to swim for it, he could never 
contend with such a current as is now 
running. 

Snorting and blowing, farther and 
farther he goes from the shore, nearer and 
nearer he gets to the unhappy sufferers. 
Should Harry fail to reach them their de- 
struction can be but a matter of time, for 
the ever-rising tide threatens every minute 
to wash them from their uncertain hold on 
the boat. But at last, after such a contest 
with the elements as has perhaps never 
before or since been witnessed, the horse is 
within twenty yards of Mr. Halkurt. 
Hitherto, as the rider well knew, he had 
been comparatively free from rocks, but 
the low straggling edges of the fatal group 
begin hereabouts, and the most dangerous 

art of the journey is at hand. Inch by 
inch and foot by foot they get closer and 
closer, until scarcely five yards are between 
the horse and boat. A little nearer still, 
and, as Harry gently turns the animal 
about, he flings one end of the rope 
he carries towards his unhappy relatives. 
He has judged his distance well, and it 
falls between Mr. Halkurt and Dick, who 
both, with extreme difficulty, clutch hold 
of it. 

Dragging his human cargo behind him, 
the horse labours back to the shore much 
faster than he had gone out to the boat, 
albeit the tide has now risen so high that 
he is compelled to swim the whole of the 
distance, and the blinding wind and rain 
which they have to face renders the return 
infinitely more trying. 


After the father and son have been more 
than once well-nigh swamped, and have 
each two or three times narrowly escaped 
| losing their grasp on the rope, the noble 
animal comes to within a few yards of the 
beach. Again Harry allows him to have 
his head, knowing that the horse will time 
the moment for landing better than he 
himself can judge it from the saddle. 
Struggling a little way along parallel with 
the shore, the borse’s body presently partly 
} emerges from the water, and with the 
| greatest difficulty securing a footing he 
plunges up the beach. The father and 
| son, still clinging tightly to the end of the 
rope, are dragged with many a thump up 
‘after him. Dick is slightly hurt by the 
concussion, and, releasing his hold of the 
| rope, is on the point of being washed back 
' by a receding wave. It seems for a mo- 
| ment that the good work is not to end 

without loss of life. A sturdy seaman, 
| however, rushed forward, and, at infinite 
‘peril to himself, catches tho lad by the 
| clothes and pulls him into safety. 

Thus happily terminated Harry's ride to 
| the rescue. With the exception of Dick, 
| whose arm was rather badly hurt, the 
| whole affuir had been accomplished without 
mishap to any one, and whilst a change of 
clothes put Harry and Mr. Halkurt right, 
Dick himself, in forty-eight hours, was as 
well as ever. The horse was rewarded by 
an extra feed of the best oats Grecknock 
could produce, and we may be sure that 
the owner of the unlucky boat, which by 
the time the storm had passed over was 
irretrievably smashed, received from Mr. 
Halkurt ample compensation for his Icss. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE Ist of August was, of course, a 

holiday for the Gentlemen Commoners, 

as well as for their plebeian schoolfellows ; 
but they had been somewhat puzzled to’ 

know how to employ themselves on_ it. 
There was a sort of a tacit understanding | 
that the result of the popinjay match was 
not to be in any sort anticipated by any | 
preliminary trial of skill between the prin- 
cipal rivals for the prize. Therefore the 


had petitioned to be allowed to board and 
lodge Mr. Charles nevertheless, and Lord 
Rydesdale had readily assented. He was 
a somewhat eccentric old man; and since 
his retirement from office, had become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Warton, some of whose 
ideas he had imbibed. At the same time 
he retained all his feelings of loyalty to- 
wards Lord Rydesdale, his family, and 
friends ; and the collision of the two sets 
of opinions in his conversation was some- 
times very amusing, 

The grass-plot in front of the house, on 
which there was a large summer-house, 


two parties never practised on the heath 
on the same day, and as the ground had 
been used by De Clifford and his friends | 
on the last Thursday in July, they were 


| was a favourite place of meeting for the 
Gentlemen Commoners, and here they had 
assembled on the morning of the Ist of 
| August. 
‘Tt is a great bore that we can’t go out 
| to practise on the common to-day,” said 
Maynard. ‘ Those fellows always have the 
luck of it. Last Thursday was a wretched 
| day, with cold wind and driving sleet, and 
to-day is bright and clear, one of the finest 
| days we have had this summer.” 
“It is the fortune of war, Edgar,” said 
De Clifford. ‘‘We had better-make the 
most of the fine weather ourselves. It is a 


obliged to allow uninterrupted possession of it to the other 
party on Thursday, August Ist. 

They had assembled, five or six in number, in the court- 
yard of Joshua Greaves's house, in which, as the reader has 
learned, Mostyn and Farrell were lodged. Old Greaves 
had once been Lord Rydesdale’s steward; but had retired 
after forty years’ service, having feathered his nest, as was 
gmerally believed, very comfortably. He lived in a large 
rambling old mansion, surrounded by a high wall, which 


inel asmall lawn and garden. When Reginald Mostyn 
had frst gone to school at Peneshurst, Greaves was still in 
lord Rydesdale’s employ, and, as a matter of course, re- 


ceived his young master, together with his tutor, as lodgers 
in his house. A year or two afterwards, before Charlie 
jomed his brother, he had resigned his office; but he 


“We have him—in a trap." 


go 
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week or two too soon for even the early 
nuts, or I should have proposed going to 
East Dene Wood—” 

“East Dene Wood!” repeated Farrell, 
hastily ; ‘‘ don’t you know that is the pri- 
vate property of the Corporation ?” 

‘“Who knows it, I wonder?” said May- 
nard—“ or rather, who says it?” 

‘‘ Lawyer Bates, for one,” replied Farrell, 
seeing that an answer was expected. 

‘‘Lawyer Bates!” repeated Maynard, 
scornfully. ‘‘That’s the fellow that claims 
to be your cousin, or something, isn’t it, 
Hugh?” 

‘* Does he claim it?” said Hugh, coldly. 
“«I was not aware of that.” 

“No, nor of the relationship either, I 
imagine,” pursued Maynard. 

“Nor of the relationship either,” re- 
sponded De Clifford, as calmly as before. 

“T should think not, indeed!” cried 
Maynard. ‘‘I only wonder Richard can 
associate with such a blackguard—a low 
attorney, for ever cringing to a man like 
Warton!” 

“You have no right to suppose that I 
have had anything to do with him,” said 
Farrell. ‘‘ What he said was reported to 
me by Ralph Brand, his clerk.” 

“It doesn’t signify who said it or who 
didn’t say it,” interposed Charlie Mostyn. 
“We couldn’t go to East Dene Wood to- 
day, let it belong to whom it may. The 
question is, What is to be done? Let us 
ask Joel Spratt ; he always knows of some- 
thing or other.” 

Joel was accordingly summoned from 
his pantry, where he had been engaged 
in combing and dressing a smart new wig 
which his young master had purchased ; 
and on his arrival was consulted as to the 
best mode of employing the merning. 

“* Ride over to Farmer Lawford’s,” an- 
swered Joel, promptly. ‘‘I saw one of 
his men last night, who told me that he was 
going to clear the rats out of his barn after 
dinner to-day. There’ll be a famous hunt!” 

“Bravo!” cried Hugh. ‘Get out the 
horses, Joel; Edgar and I will fetch ours, 
and so can the others, and then we'll be 
off.” 

“Bravo!” repeated Mostyn; “ that’s 
just the thing. Lawford, I know, dines 
at ten o’clock to a minute. He'll about 
have done by the time we get over.” 

The others added their acclamations, 
and, the horses having been fetched, the 
whole party set out in high spirits for old 
Hiram Lawford’s farm, which lay about 
two miles to the north-west of the town. 
They arrived in good time, but were un- 
happily disappointed of the expected sport. 
Farmer Lawford, who had breakfasted at 
five that morning, and whose dinner was 
eo consist of a prime buttock of boiled 
beef and home-brewed ale, had found, as 
early as nine in the forenoon, his appetite 
so extremely importunate, that he had 
anticipated the usual time of his repast by 
half an hour at least, and had further, in 
compliance with the earnest entreaties of 
his boys, left the table considerably earlier 
than usual. The consequence was that 
Hugh and his friends arrived just as the 
sport was concluded. Farmer Lawford, 
who was Sir Andrew Maynard’s tenant, 
‘was a good deal troubled at the disappoint- 
ment experienced by Master Edgar and 
his friends, and offered to take them out to 
Langtree Moor, where it was as likely as 
rot that they would turn out a badger for 
the dogs to bait. 

The boys accepted the invitation, and, 
sgain mounting their horses, follgwed old 
Hiram und his men to the moor. But the 


search for the badger did not seem likely 
to prove a success. After an hour had 
been passed in abortive attempts, the boys 
drew rein on the edge of a small copse, 
leaving Mr. Lawford to go on alone. They 
were just debating as to whether it would 
be better to return home immediately— 
when suddenly a loud whirring noise was 
heard, and a posse of large birds, some of 
them more than three feet high, came rush- 
ing across the moor, flapping their wings 
to aid them in their flight, and seeming 
every moment as if they meant to rise into 
the air. They had come up with the boys 
before the latter knew of their presence, 
and the next instant their long legs, 
covered with large scales, and their tail- 
feathers of orange and black, tipped with 
white, were seen vanishing in the dis- 
tance. 

‘* Bustards, I declare!” shouted Hugh. 
“ They must have been driven up here from 
the Yorkshire moors. Let us ride after 
them and see if we cannot catch or kill 
one. They are capital eating.” As he 
spoke he put spurs into his horse, and in an 
instant was riding full speed after the birds. 
The others followed with all the speed they 
could command. But the pace was too 
much for most of them, and after a gallop 
of ten minutes or so, all except Hugh, 
Mostyn, and Maynard pulled in and rode 
back to Peneshurst. 

At the date of which we write the great 
bustard, though beginning to disappear 
from English scenery, in consequeuce of 
the enclosure of downs and commons, 
which had lain waste for centuries, was 
still to be found on many parts of the 
island. On the far-spreading heaths of 
Newmarket and Royston, on the Yorkshire 


wolds, and on the Wiltshire downs, large. 


flocks of them were to be seen by the passing 
traveller, though they seldom permitted 
him to come within gunshot. Their prac- 
tice was to placa one of their number at 
some distance from the herd, to serve as a 
sentinel and give notice of approaching 
danger. Assoon as they received warning 
of this they would take to flight, as has 
been before described—in the first instance 
skimming along the ground, rather than 
running, by the combined exertion of their 
feet and wings, and seldom failing in this 
manner to distance their pursuers. If, 
however, they found thi ives in danger 
of being overtaken they would rise on the 
wing, though somewhat heavily, and take 
a flight, it might be of some miles, until 
they felt assured that danger had been left 
far behind. 

They did not rise from the ground in this 
instance, being probably too much fatigued 
by the great distance they had already 
accomplished to be able to attempt a 
lengthened flight. They still held on, how- 
ever, though with perceptibly slackening 
speed, over Langtree Down, until Wynd- 
ford-Abbey appeared in sight; then along 
the lane, under the park wall, whence they 
emerged on Grover’s Moor, and for two 
miles or so across that—reaching at last a 
patch of und, broken into deep holes 
filled with water, and commonly known by 
name as Wyndford Pits. On the edge of 
this ground lay the débris of some old cot- 
tages, in which in a former generation the 

itmen had been lodged. Adjoining these 
Pad stood the house of the overseer of the 
works, once apparently a building of some 
aise It was now a mere wreck, the roof, 
the u) storeys, and a great portion even 
of the. Pasomen? walls having disappeared. 

Here the boys drew rein, the ground 
being dangerous for rapid riding. They 


would altogether have given up the chase 
if it had not now become evident that the 
bustards were too much exhausted to con- 
tinue their flight. Several of them endea- 
voured to find shelter among the ruins of 
the hut, and one large bird plunged head- 
long through the open doorway of the 
overseer's house, into what seemed once to 
have been a kitchen or outhouse belonging 
to it. 

‘Hurrah ! ” shouted Hugh, as he noticed 
this manceuvre ; ‘‘ we shall catch him if we 
stop up that doorway. There is no other 
way out of that building. We have him 
in a trap.” 

He sprang off his horse as he spoke, 
fastoned. the rein to one of several posts 
which stood in the middle of the deserted 
courtyard, and then advanced cautiously 
to the entrance of the cellar, or whatever 
it was, into which the bird had disap- 
peared. 

His companions followed his example. 
They too tied up their horses, and joined 
De Clifford, who was standing at a little 
distance inside the doorway, peering into 
the darkness and trying to discover the bird 
larking in a secret corner. 

“T can’t see it anywhere,” he said, after 
a minute or two. ‘* My eye has got used 
to the light now, and I am sure the bustard 
is not here. If you two will keep watch 
near the door, so as to prevent its escape, 
without stopping the bight, I'll make a 
closer search.” 

He proceeded accordingly to feel the 
walls all round, and presently discovered in 
a corner almost overgrown by ivy an open- 
ing, through which he was just able to 
push his way. Calling to his companions. 
1o follow him, he advanced two or three 
feet, and then found bimself in a narrow 
pasdage, at the end of which was an open 
door, with daylight visible through the 
aperture. Passing through this, he entered 
@ room which was lighted from above 
through 6 kind of broken dormer, hidden 
from view on the outside, as they after- 
wards learned, by the remains of achimney. 
His companions followed him, all three 
greatly surprised at the discovery they had 
made, 

The chamber which they had now entered. 
was not like the previous one, & mere cellar. 
It hada boarded: floor and pannelled walls. 
It contained also a fireplace with a rusty 
grate, and there were some ashes in the 
latter, which showed that at no very distant 
time the room had had an occupant. The 
same fact was proved by the presence of an 
old table and chair of solid oak. There was 
also a heap of straw in one corner, which 
not improbably had been used as a bed. 

“Tsay, this is a strange business,” re- 
marked Mostyn. ‘‘There has been some- 
body living here, and that not so very long 
ago either. The straw is damp and rotten 
enough, to be sure, and it is all tossed 
about, but considering that the rain comes 
in through the window up there, in which 
you see there's hardly a bit of glass left, it 
is no great wonder it is rotten, or that the 
wind has blown it about.” 

‘Tl tell you what is a stranger business 
still,” said Hugh, ‘and that is what is 
become of the bird. I beard it I am sure 
as I groped my way along the passage, but 
it bas Spaniel again.” 

“*Of course it must be in here,” ssid 
Maynard, ‘and there can’t be any doubt 
what has become of it. Look at the straw 
in that corner, which, as Charlie said, is all 
tossed about. There is another passage 
there like the one leading out of the 
cellar.” 
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“If so we'll soon find it out,” cried 
fostyn. 

He advanced as he spoke towards the 

orner to which Edgar had pointed, but 
)e Clifford stopped him. 
*Do you know what the time is, 
arlie?”? he said. ‘‘ It doesn’t want half 
hour to supper. We shall hardly reach 
ome before it is served, even if we put 
mt horses to their best pace.” 

“Then we must be off at once,” said 
fostyn. ‘‘ Dick Farrell and I are invited 
» sup with the vicar. Old Kingsford 
inesn't like being kept waiting for his 
ictuals. He'll give me one of his lectures 
»y way of grace if I am late.” 

“IT want to get home too,” said De 
Nifford. ‘‘This is the day when Dr. 
crawley sees my father. I,don’t suppose 
here’s any change in him, but I want to 
ear what the doctor says. We had better 
» off as quickly as we can.” 

They left the room, carefully closing the 
lor after them, and were soon riding at a 
xisk canter towards Peneshurst. 

“T should like to know what is the true 
‘planation of what we have just seen,” 
ibserved Maynard. ‘‘ These cottages were 
nilt by Sir Charles Wyndford’s father, 
rere they. ots Hugh?” 

“By hi: grandfather, I believe,” an- 
rrered De Clifford. ‘‘It was thought thero 
sas coal about here, or iron, I forget 
thich. Old Sir Neville Wyndford thought 
'@ was going to make a heap of money by 
iigging it out, as some fellows have dono 
1 these parts, and elsewhere too.” 

“T heard that,” said Mostyn, ‘‘and the 
rorks were carried on for some time—two 
w# three years, if I am not mistaken.” 

“About that,’ assented De Clifford. 
‘But the iron—it was iron, I remember, 
ad not coal—failed after two years or 80, 
nd Sir Neville was obliged to shnt up the 
rorks and discharge the men. Old Hinch- 
‘life told me that a few of them continued 
» live in the cottages after the works were 
topped. But the place was too far from 
he town, or from any other houses, in 
act. Gradually they were all left 
mpty.”” 

“Aye, to be sure. Breed’s farmhouse 
rasn’t built then,” observed Mostyn. 
‘That isn’t F heecg of ot a mile off; 
mt the first inning of the buildings 
here wasn’t made until thirty years ago.” 

“Just so,” said Hugh. ‘Well, as I 
isve said, the cottages were nally de- 
erted and fell into decay, and then people 
‘ame and carried off the tiles and the wood 
2 patch up their own cottages with. Sir 
William, Sir Charles's father, allowed a 
zd many to do it, I believe, and the 
others helped themselves. The place has 
=en in the same ruinous condition that it 
s now as long as I can remember, and 
»fore I can remember, too. For ten years 
it least, an oes for ie there has been 
» perceptible change at all,” 

“Then no one can have been living there 
‘or ten years, you mean?” said Edgar. 
‘Well, that’s strange. I think it’s quite 
mpossible that straw and those ashes in 
he grate can have been there ten years.” 


should have said so too,” said De 
Sifford. ‘* Perhaps a lot of gipsies ma; 
ive taken up their quarters there, thoug’ 
Ubelieve they always prefer the open air. 
Or perhaps some fellow who had escaped 
fom jail may have found shelter there for 
‘tune. I don’t think that improbable.” 
“Stop a minute,” said Mostyn, ‘I think 
llave it, I remember hearing that some 
“the highwaymen, of whom you were 
ling Henoria Darnell at the ball a few 


» 


| Jack’s lodging when 


weeks ago—I have heard that some of them 
were in the habit of stopping travellers on 
Grover’s Heath and Breed’s Level, and it 
was thought they must have had some 
lurking-place in the neighbourhood. Silver 
Jack an particular is said to have haunted 
the road for years, until he was shot one 
day by a fat old drover, who had taken too 
much ale tc know what he was doing, and 
let fly at poor Jack the moment he saw 
him, before he had time to bid the drover 
‘Stand and deliver!’ By mere chance the 
bullet went straight and lodged in Jack's 
brain. I don’t think that happencd more 
than two or three yearsago. The room 
with the straw bed might have been Silver 
e visited that part 
of the country.” 

‘So it might,” returned De Clifford. 
‘* Pethaps that is the most likely supposi- 
tion of any we have heard. Still I am not 
quite satisfied about it. I should like to 
explore that old ruin more carefully.” 

“We can do that any day we plense,” 
said Maynard. ‘I don’t know what there 
is to prevent us.” 

**No,” assented Hugh. ‘ But we had 
better hold our tongues about it, and not 
let any one see us go in or out. I am not 
sure but what we might find it a very con- 
venient place sometimes.” 

«Convenient place!” repeated Mostyn in 

rise. ‘* What for, I wonder?” 

“Well, you have heard the rt about 
Sir Charles Wyndford’s property—that he 
isn’t coming back to this part of the coun- 
try, and the rest of it?” 

“Yes, I heard that. But what then ?” 

“ Most likely the Government will take 
possession of it, and send some one down 
to live in it and look after it.” 

“‘Isn’t it expected that old George will 
be giving it to some of his precious German 
friends ?” suggested Maynard. 

“I believe there is no chance of that,” 
returned Hugh. “I heard Lady Betty 
say tho other day that several of the people 
you speak of had put in for it, but the 
Duke of Newcastle had resolved for some 
reason or other that none of them should 
have it. Lady Betty had still some hopes 
that the Dorsetshire Wyndfords may be 
allowed to succeed; and I myself shall not 
give up hope of that until I hear that some 
German has got it. But even if 
that should happen he wouldn’t come and 
live down hore, you may be sure.” 

“No, that wouldn’t be likely,” said 
Mostyn. ‘Nobody in these parts would 
have a word to say to him if he did.” 

“Exactly,” said Hugh. ‘Well, then 
he probably would send some one to live 
in the house and look after it. I shouldn’t 
mind a fellow like that a bit. Most likely 
he’d take a guinea every now and then to 
let us fish and sail and bathe, as we have 
been used to do. Even if he didn’t I don’t 
think he’d venture to meddle with us, and 
if he did, why he’d wish he hadn’t.” 

“Well, all that is not unlikely,” said 
Maynard. ‘‘ But still I don’t see what it 
has to do with this room of Silver Jack’s, 
or whoever else it may have belonged to, in 
the old cottage.” 

“Well, you see though we might con- 
trive, in the way I’ve been pointing ont, to 
go over pretty often to Wyndford Water, 
we couldn’t be allowed to keep our fishing- 
rods and baskets and bathing towels and 
all the rest of it at the abbey. Even if the 
fellow took our money and winked at our 
going over, he couldn’t be expected to 
permit that. Still leas could we expect to 
put up our horses in the Wyndford stables 
when we rode over as we do now.” 


“Well, no, Hugh, I suppose not. That 
would be expecting rather too much,” said. 
Mostyn, with a laugh. 

“Very well. Then unless we had some- 
place hard by where we could stow away 
our things we should have to carry them 
over every time from Peneshurst ; and be- 
sides that, we should always be obliged to 
walk. That would cut us off from going 
many times, when otherwise we could go 
easily enough.” 

‘Ah, I see what you mean now. The 
innermost of the two rooms—what we 
think was the bedroom—would be a good 
place in which to keep our rods, and we 
might put up our horses in the outer room, 
hey?” 

‘«That’s it, Charlie. What is more, we 
might have our dinner there when we went 
to the abbey. We have been uscd to have 
it, qs know, in one of the summer-houses, 
and there’s a basket there with a lot of 
cups and plates and knives in it. That of 
course would be turned out of the summer- 
house if any stranger came. But we could 
transfer it to Silver Jack’s house, as we 
had better call it, and have our dinner 
there.” 

“It is a capital thought,” said Maynard. 
‘‘ And Wyndford Pits is so near one of 
the park « gates that we should not have far 
to go. Hadn't we better move the things 
there at once?” 

‘*No, I think not,” answered De Clifford.. 
“Wo hed better wait till we see what is. 
going to ha; to the abbey. However 
convenient Sliver Jack’s house might be, 
the summer-house, as long as we can keep 
it, is more convenient still. Well, here we 
are at Peneshurst. You'll be in time for 
the doctor's supper after all.” 

(To be continued.) 


POTTERY-PAINTING.* 
SECOND LESSON.—PLAQUE-PAINTING. 


i eae former articles dealt mainly with the use 
of colours and materials, for we assumed 
that our readers were wholly unacquainted with 
the art ; and having cleared our way of some of 
the technicalities, the proper knowledge of 
which can alone insure success in pottery-paint- 
ing, we gladly push on to a more interesting 
part of our subject, which will deal with the 
painting of plaques and dishes. 

There are plaques made expressly for painting 

n, and these can be obtained at some china- 

shops, like Kennedy and Brown's, of Oxford 
Street, and of Messrs, Howell and James, of 
Regent Street, who sell a special make of their 
own. They are made 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 
inches in diameter, and even larger, but the 
smaller sizes will be found quite large enough 
for beginners. Fig. 1 is drawn for a 12-inch 
plaque, and the other two illustrations which 
will accompany this lesson for 10-inch ones 

The prices start, I think, at 1s. each, and 
mn up in some kind of proportion—a 16-inch 
costing about 3s. 6d. The larger sizes have 
holes bored at the back to suspend them by, 
and in commencing a dish be careful to notice 
that the holes come at the top, or in such a way 
as will allow one’s work to hang on the wall. 

We need not go over the ground occupied in 
our last article about enlarging and transferring 
the designs, as by this time that ought to be 
understood. These Plagues being hollow, a 
little more difficulty will be experienced in 
transferring the design, and for that reason 
‘‘pouncing” is perhaps easier than marking 
with e hard point. 

Some people fasten the tracing on to the 
plaque by means of wafers, and this is doubtless. 


* It is our intention to offer prizes In connection 
with this subject. Particulars will be given on com- 
pletioh of these articles. — Ep, B. 0. P. 


a good plan when extreme accuracy is required, 
such as in heads and figures, where if the tracing 
moved ever so little the drawing would be 
thrown out. 


Suould you wish to draw your dosign upon 
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certainty of touch are most necessary in pottery- 
painting. 


In the design of irises (Fig. 1) we have shown 
them on a dark background ; but lest it should 


be thought by our readers that only dark back- | 


or no relief if the ground were light. 


Shou 


any of our readers paint the dark purple iri: 
a light background would then be more in kee 
ing—say a pale yellow or silvery grey. 
have before alluded to grey backgrounds, a 


the plaque without making any drawing first, | 
use a little Indian ink and a fine sable, having | 
carefully cleaned the ware beforehand to take 
off any grease marks, A little ox-gall, such as 
you buy at any artist's colourman’s, with it will 
enable you to paint on a greasy or shiny surface. 
The Indian ink (providing, of course, it is really 
Indian ink) being a vegetable colour, will burn off 
in the kiln, and therefore you need not trouble 
to wash it off before firing. If you are at all in 
doubt as to the design, even after you have 
transferred it, draw it in in Indian ink. An | 
uncertainty when you come to colour your wick 
will add much to the difficulties of enamelling, | 
for, as we said in the last article, quickness and | 


grounds can be successfully treated in pottery, 
we hasten to assure them that this is not the 
case. The reason why most of the illustrations 
accompanying these articles are shown with 
dark Kkgrounds is that we believe a design 
looks much more effective so treated. The 
dark colours are richer, and when hung on the 
wall the design upon the plaque stands out 


much more effectively from a dark ground | 
|} any. Blue seems to be peculiarly agreeable: 


than a light one. Of course it depends greatly 
upon the design as to the colour of the back- 
ground you employ, and what depth you should 
make it. 

The irises being light flowers—for we have 
chosen the white variety—there would be little 


we may here remark that grey, if of a tend 
delicate tint, goes with almost any flower, 
it is quite distinct from the colours of the pla 
itself. The pearl-grey in the tubes, with 
little mixing yellow and touch of green, ma 
a very nice quiet colour, or you can ma 
a grey with blue, brown, and green. Oli) 
green backgrounds look well, but perhaps ri 
tints of blue and blue-green are as effective) 


pottery, owing, I suppose, to one’s being 
accustomed to seeing the blue Oriental ware. 


(To be continued.) 
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T is intended in these | 


articles only to treat 
of the so-called fixed 
stars, but in No- 
vember there is ge- 
~ nerally such an im- 
portant display of 
meteors that if we 
break the series with 
a few words on the 
shooting stars of the 
yearit may not prove 
unacceptable. On 
November 13 and 
14, then, there will 
a shower of 
shooting stars—the 
Leonids—from the 
constellation Leo; 
‘om the 19th to the 23rd a brilliant display of 
he « Taurids from Taurus; from the 25th to the 
‘th we shall have the Leo Minorids from Leo 
(nor, And here we may note that all the 
xr streams are named from their radiant 
nts. On November 27th we shall have the 
dromedes ; on December 6th the ¢ Taurids ; 
m December 9th to the 12th we shall have 
x « Geminids ; on January 2nd and 3rd there 
will be the Quadrantids ; from the 18th to the 
Mh we shall have the @ Coronaids; from the 
Bet to the 27th the 7 Ursids, which also appear 
pApril and November. On the 20th of Feb- 
fery there will be a display from Coma Bere- 
; and all through cbruary, 
il stray specimens will be found starting 
B Leonis. On March 7th there will be the 
Hercalids; and during March, April, and 
a few » Herculids. 
Yom April 9th to 12th we shall have the 
ids, and on the 19th and 20th the Lyrids. 
Dering April and May there will be occasionally 
wukiings from « Libre ; and doring April, 


* 
= 


lisa Maze 


. 


* 


; * 


March, and | 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 


Iv. 


May, June, and July we shall have the ¢ Coro- 
naids. From April 29th to May 2nd come the 
a Aquariads; and in June, July, and August 
the a Aquilids. From July 11th to August 7th, 
and also in October and November, there will be 
here and there a fall from & Cassiopeia; and 
from July 27th to 29th we shall have the 3 
Aquariads. From July 30th to August Ist 
come the x Perseids; and during July and 
August we get the » Andromedes, the o Draco- 
nids, and the Lacertids; the o Draconids ap- 
pearing, also, but sparsely, in April, May, and 

ovember, and the Lacertids also showing in 

September and October. From August 9th to 

the 11th we shall probably have ‘St. Law- 
rence's tears,” a very rich display from 7 Persei. 
On September Ist there will come the a Cygnids, 
and from September 4th to 17th we shall get 
the ¢ Perseide, which have also casual represen- 
tatives throughout August, November, and 
December. ‘hroughout September, October, 
November, and December there will be occa- 
sional falls from a Auriga. From October 17th 
to 20th there will be a fairly plenteons shower 
from » Orionis; and in the beginning of the 
month we shall have the Polarids, throughout 
it the & Arietids, at the end of it the 8 Ge- 
minids. 

And now what are these meteors, aerolites, or 
cometoids, as they are beginning to be called ? 
Masses of matter thickly strewn along the 
tracks through which sweep the comets, and 
which, when the earth meets them in its orbit, 
are drawn towards its surface ; and, by the fric- 
tion due to the speed of their fall and the densit 
of our atmosphere, burst into flame and vanii 
before they reach the ground. In a few cases 
they are not entirely burnt up, and then we 
know them as meteorites, 

In B.c. 654 an enotmous meteor fell on the 
Alban Mount at Rome, and in 467 one dropped 
at Aigospotami ‘‘as large as a-waggon.” e 


* Polarts 
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% Procyon 


* Regulus 


Fig. |.—The Fiignt of the Leonids, 


Chinese record of meteor-falls goes back to B.c. 
644, and from then to a.p, 338 there are given 
sixteen instances. 

A rapid glance along the modern list gives us 
a fall and showers in 64, 902, 1202, 1366, and 
1492, when ‘‘the stars were in motion all night, 
falling like locusts.” In 1623 Kepler observed 
and described a meteor shower. In 1646, at 
Copenhagen, in 1658, at Mansfeld, in 1721, at 
Brunswick, there were sulphurous showers. In 
1719 a meteor observed by Halley lit up the 
streets ef London as if it were broad daylight. 
In 1783 came the remarkable meteor which 
crossed the zenith at Edinburgh at the height 
of about a thousand miles, and was seen all 
ever Europe. In 1799 came the wonderful dis- 
play witnessed at Cumana by Humboldt and 

npland, and visible all over America. In 
1818, 1822, 1831, and 1883, the showers fell 
with unwonted thickness. In 1841, 1846, and 
during the years from 1866 to 1871, the displays 
were also very brilliant. 

The description of one shower is the descrip- 
tion of all, the only difference is in the numbers 
observed. Perhaps the grandest of the modern 
displays was in 1833, and nowhere was it seen 
to greater advantage than at the Falls of Nia- 

ra. The whole sky seemed ablaze with light. 

‘ogether with the smaller shooting stars, which 
fell like snowflakes, and produced phosphores- 
cent lines along their course, there were inter- 
mingled large fireballs, which darted forth at 
intervals, describing in a few seconds an arc of 
30° or 40°.-_ These Tore behind luminous trains, 
which remained in view several minutes, and 
sometimes half an hour or more. One of them 
seen in North Carolina appeared of larger size 
and greater brilliancy than the moon. “ Some of 
the Juminous bodies were of irregular form, and 
remained stationary for a considerable time, 
emitting streams of light. At Ningara the ex- 
hibition was especially brilliant, and probably 
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no spectacle so terribly grand and sublime was 
ever before beheld by man as that of the firma- 
ment descending in fiery torrents over the dark 
and roaring cataract. It was observed that the 
lines of all the meteors, if traced back, con- 
verged in one quarter of the heavens, which was 
+y Leonis ; and this point accompanied the stars 
in their apparent motion westward, instead of 
cnoving with the earth towards the east. The 


| source whence the meteors came was thus shown | 


to be independent of the earth’s rotation and 
exterior to our atmosphere. 
Professor Denison Olmsted, of New Haven, it 
| eould not have been less than 2,238 miles from 
the earth. Three successive annual returns of 


As computed by | 


displays more or less brilliant, but not by an 
means cquel to that of 1833, were witnessed i 
different pie in Europe or America every yei 
up to and incliding 1839. 

The brightest displays for the forthcomir 


| year will probably be during this month ar 


_ this phenomenon on the same night led astro- | next, and in April, July, and August. 
nomers on both sides of the Atlantic in the : 
| following years to watch for its recurrence ; and 


(To be continued ) 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON—PAST AND PRESENT. 


OC the other Association Cups, the London 
went to Upton Park, the Birmingham to 
Aston Villa, the Earl of Wharncliffe’s to the 
Wednesday, the Lancashire to the Blackburn 
Rovers, the Berks and Bucks to Marlow, the 
Northumberland and Durham to the Tyne, the 
Hallamshire to Chesterfield Spital, the Cheshire 
to Northwich Victoria, the Cleveland to Mid- 


(Continued from page 78.) 


dlesborough, the Norfolk to King’s Lynn, the 
Sussex to the Brighton Rangers, the Surrey to 
Reigate Priory, the Shropshire to Wellington, 
and the Lincolnshire to Spilsby. 

In the better-known inter- Association matches, 
London defeated Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities; and Sheffield defeated Birmingham, 


| Berks and Bucks, Edinburgh, and Clevela 
| The leading Universities had a very success 
season, Cambridge beat Oxford at the Oval 
| three goals to two, making their sixth 1 
since the series of matches was instituted cq 
| years ago. In the contest between the uni 
| Universities and the Londoners, the metropx 
gained a decisive victory by four goals to nox 


The North and South match, fixed in 1884 
for January 26th at the Oval, was in 1883 
played at Birmingham, and resulted in the vic- 
tory of the South by four goals to uone ; in the 
previous year they won by three goals to one, 
while the year before, on the first occasion when 
i definite result was arrived at, the Northerners 
won by two goals toone. England and Ireland, 
at Liverpool, resulted in the defeat of Ireland. 
{n 1884 the match is fixed for February 23rd, 
shen the battle will be fought on Irish ground. 
England and Wales, at the Oval, resulted in 
he defeat of Wales. In 1884 the match is 
ixed for March 17th, to take place at Wrex- 
wm. Scotland and Wales also resulted in the 
efeat of the Ancient Britons. In 1884 the 
natch takes place at Glasgow on March 29th. 
Vales and Ireland resulted in a draw, but the 
rish team which visited Scotland sustained a 
evere defeat. In 1884 an Ireland against Scot- 
ind match is to take place at Belfast on January 
‘th, In concluding these notes on the past 
ad future of the dribbling game, we may men- 
on that the Association Cup is set down for 
xision on November 10th, December 1st and 
oth, January 19th, February 9th, and March 
stand 29th; and the London Cup is to be 
ught for on October 27th, Nevember 17th, 
amet 8th, January 5th, and February 2nd 
ad 23rd. 

The Rugby game still holds its popularity in 
weollegesand schools, Tho principal fixture of 
eyear, that between England and Scotland, 
isagreat success. The game wasa fast and 
tward one. The only point in the first half 
sa try for England in the first twenty 
mutes; in the second half a try from Reid 
is kicked under protest, and a quarter of 
hour later Bolton, after a splendid run, 
‘ued a second try for England. In the 
iglish team, which eventually won by two 
& to one, no less than nine of the players 
re University men. England has now won 
is contest in 1872, 1874, 1876, 1880, 1883, 
d lost in 1871, 1877, and 1882, the other 
nes having been drawn. Ireland was easily 
iten, as it always has been, but nevertheless 
tlall is looking up across the Channel, and 
play of the representative teams is good 
vigh to merit better fortune. Wales had 
3t9 be content with second honours, most of 
opponents having taken part in the North 
iseath match at Blackheath on December 
i, when the South gained their decisive vic- 
y by four goals and four.tries to nil. Four 
vs previously—in 1877, 1879, and in 1880 
lhlfax, and at the end of the year at the 
il—has the South been victorious, as against 
ee triumphs on the part of the North, and on 
less than seven occasions has the losing 
e scored nil. 

4 the southern counties, Middlesex proved 
strongest, defeating Surrey at Richmond by 
wl and a try to nil, Devonshire at Exeter by 
) goals and six tries to one goal, Kent by 
t goals and a to a try, and drawing 
inst Somerset and on a previous occasion 
inst Kent. Surrey beat Somerset, and also 
Midland Counties, but suffered defeat from 
at Kent not only beat Surrey but Glonces- 
tire; and Somerset beat Devonshire, drew 
int Middlesex and Gloucestershire, and 
‘aniost Cambridge University by nil to 


\t Manchester, Yorkshire defeated Lan- 
hire by five tries to nil, and among their 
tories were the matches with Durham, Nor- 
mberland, Cheshire, and the Midland 
inties; in fact, as in the previous year, the 
ity ef the white rose was unbeaten. Lan- 
hire was not as strong as it might have been ; 
defeated Northumberland and the Midland 
inte, bat had to give way to Cheshire. 
rthamberland drew against Cumberland, but 
tated Dorham. 

¥ the Cups, the Calcutta Cup returned to 
tion on the defeat of the Scots, the Midland 
trties Cap went to Burton by their victory 
1 Moeley, and the Yorkshire Cup is now 
ty the Wakefield Trinity, who defeated 
‘thx in the final tie by a goal and two tries 
Anhing, 
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Oxford University had a wonderful season, 
losing but one goal throughout os against 
twenty-eight scored, and winning every match 
they played. Cambridge lost not only the 
inter-University event, but also the matches 
with London Scottish, Blackheath, and the Old 
Leysians, Notwithstanding these reverses the 
Cantabs did not have a very bad season, as they 
scored against United Hospitals, Walthamstow, 
Richmond, Huddersfield, nnd Somersetshire. 

Of the metropolitan clubs, Blackheath again 
held the premiership, Playing eighteen matches, 
winning fourteen and losing only one, that 
against Oxford University. Richmond rejoiced 
in a very powerful team, and out of their twenty- 
three matches won seventeen, losing against 
Blackheath, both Universities, and the Fettesian- 
Lorettonian combination. Queen's House had 
a moderately successful season, as also had the 
Marlborough Nomads, whose nomadic appear- 
ance in the north resulted in the defeat amongst 
others of the Yorkshire Wanderers. Waltham- 
stow and the London Scottish also upheld their 
reputation, but there was rather a falling-off on 
the part of West Kent and the Old Chel- 
tonians. 

The football season of 1882-88 was fortunate 
in its weather ; there never was a greater suc- 
cession of wetless, frostless, and suitable days. 
The cricket season of 1883 was also as good as 
any on record. Let us hope that Associationites 
and Rugbeians during 1883-84 will have as 
little cause to con:plain of our variable climate. 


(THE END.) 
+09 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 
WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT.* 
By AviEr AGABBG, LL.B, 

1 


N™ many English boys, or even men, know 

very much about the Indian Civil Service. 
Some have scarcely heard of its existence, or 
even its name ; others know of its existence, but 
think it is a service composed of clerks in the 
different Governmental departments in our 
Eastern ‘Empire. Some, again, have au idea 
that it is a service consisting partly of scholars 
and partly of soldiers, who, in different positions, 
are placed in authority aver the different con- 
quered races of which our Indian Empire is 
made up—in other worde, that it is.a body of 
Englishmen of intelligence aud education chosen 
by the Government at home or that of India to 
occupy the place of satraps. 

Such, indeed, are the different notions enter- 
tained about this service by the majority of 
English boys ; ond few, indeed, know its ¢xact 
nature or constitution, or the advantages it 
offers. And this is all the more.surprising, as 
it is undoubtedly one of the finest eervices in 
the world, second only—in eur-opinioy, at least 
—to the diplomatic’ service of this: country, 
offering prizes, if: not equal in ‘intportance to 
those of the latter, certainly greater in number 
and more within the reach of people not of 
cerulean blood or great fortunes. 

With this preface, we propose to give a short 
account of this service, offering at the same 
time a few suggestions as to the mode of enter- 
ing ane preparing for the same. 

he Indian Civil Service proper is the cove- 
nanted branch of the Civil Services in India. 
It is so called from the covenant that its mem- 
bers on their admission had, and still have, to 
enter into as a guarautce for their loyalty and 
for the due and faithful performance of their 
services. It is, in fact, the upper branch of the 
Civil Sorvices in India. In consists virtually of 
three departments—viz., the Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive. 

In order to understand and appreciate the 
different component parts of the Legislative 
branch of this service, one must know some- 


* This forms one of the “ What shall I be?” series, 
of which articles on Preparing for the Bar aud for the 
| Solicitor’s office appeared in our last volume. 


thing of the division of tho Indian Empire and 
of its government. It is not necessary for us 
to remind our readers of the vast size and ex- 
tent of that empire, or that the head of it is our 
gracious and beloved Queen (its Empress), her 
representative being the Viceroy for the time 
being, who, with his Council, governs all British 
India, subject of course to the control and 
supervision of the Secretary of State at home, 
and, in Imperial matters, makes laws, rules, 
regulations, and orders. This Council consists 
of ex-officio, paid, and unpaid members. British 
India 1s divided into three Presidencies, which, 
in their order of precedence, are Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. h of the two last-named 
Presidencies has its own ruler or Governor, who, 
with his Council or Legislative Assembly, is in 
local, but not Imperial, matters independent of 
the Viceroy. Each of these Legislative Assem- 
plies is, like the Imperial Council, composed of 
ex-officio, paid, and unpaid members. e head 
of the Government in the Presidency of Bengal, 
as also that of all India, is the Viceroy. 

Each Presidency is divided into provinces, 
some of them known as regulation provinces, 
others sgain as non-regulation provinces. The 
former are so called from the application to 
them of certain regulations framet in the days 
of the East India Company for their administra- 
tion, and more particularly for the settlement of 
the certain tenures of land ; the non-regulation 
provinces are, as their name implics, exempt 
from the operation of such regulations. Each 
province has a chief administrator or Governor, 
called, in some cases (and that too whether it 
be a regulation or non-regulation province), 
Lieutenant-Governor, and in other cases*(and 
these are exclusively non-regulation provinces) 
Chief Commissioner. In the former each Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has a Council of his own, who 
makes local laws for the province, and these 
Councils are composed, like the other Councils, of 
ex-efficio, paid, and unpaid members. A Chief 
Commissioner, however, has not a Council, but 
a personal staff. Each province is subdivided 
into divisions, at the heal of which is an official 
cal Commissioner, whose functions are 
exeoutive and judicial, Each division, in its 
turn, is subdivided into districts, and at the 
head of each district there are in the regulation 
provinces two officials, one in the Judicial De- 
partment called the Zillah or. Djstrict, or the 
Civil and Sessions Judge, and the other in the 
Revenue Department called the Collector, who . 
has charge of the revenues of the district ; and 
in non-regulation provinces the head of the dis- 
trict is an official called Deputy-Commissioner, 
who is a judicial as well as a revenue officer. 
Each district in its turn is split up into sub- 
divisions or wagistracies and assistant-megis- 
tracies and ‘assistant-collectorships, which in 
non-regulation provinces are called Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioncrships. In re- 
gulation provinces aj] the offices between the 
commissioner of a division on the one hand and 


| an assistant-magistrate or collector on the other 


hand (both inclusive) are held by and are the 
right of civilians, as the members of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service are called in India, 
although that term in this country is applied to 
all persons not belonging to the military or 
naval services, In the non-regulation provinces, 
until late years, the corresponding offices have 
been held partly by military men who have 
qualified for civil appointments through the 
staff corps, and partly by members of the Un- 
covenanted (or the lower branch of the) Civil 
Service, about which, as also about the Staff 
Corps, we shall hope shortly to have an oppor 
tunity of saying a few words. But of late 
years there has been a tendency to draft civilians 
into the non-regulation provinces, most of the 
higher appointments of which have been given 
tothem. In the Judicial line there are higher 
appointments than those of district judges or 
even commissioners, and these too are the right 
of civilians, and there aro certain judgeships 
in the Superior Courts in India as to which one 
or two words of explanation are necessary. 
(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


Io. — Go 
to the 
nearest 
recruit 
ing of- 
ficerand 
ask for 
your- 
self. A 

letter to headquar- 
ters would procure 
you all the infor- 
mation you require, 
and more, and it would be strictly 
accurate and up to date. We have 
discontinued giving information as 
to the pay and standards of the Navy 
and Army, owiug to many of oui 
readers taking their information from back num- 
bers, and assuming that they have a grievance be- 
cause changes have been made since the time of our 
writing. 


Eyoink.—Apply to the locomotive superintendent of 
the railway on which you wish to get employment, 
and ‘state what you can do and to whom you can 
refer. 


E. SMITH.—If at croquet a rover hits the winning-peg 
‘he is ont of the gamo, It matters net if the hit be 
accidental. 


H, W. B.—The Scotch are said to have sold thelr king 
‘because they handed over Charles I. to the English, 
and received their arrears of pay. The charge is, of 
course absurd, and you need not feel troubled about 

it. 


Cycitst.—We do not know who fs the worst-educated 
speller, but there is an oft-quoted letter of the 
Duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, Earl of Esrex, 
which will give you some idea of aristocratic ortho- 
graphy in the sixteenth century. The Duchess 
wishes to write, ‘‘ My very good lord—Here I send 

you in token of the new year a glass of setyll set in 
silver gilt; I Pray you take it in worth. An I were 
able it should be better. I would it were worth 
thousand crowns.” What she does write is, “My 
ffary gode lord—her I sand you in tokyn hoff the 
neweyer 4 Glasto hoff setyl set in sellfer gyld. I 
pra you tak hit in wort. An hy wer habel het 
shoukle be bater. I woll hit was wort a M crone.” 
From which it is apparent that her grace spoke with 
what we should now call a strong rustic burr, and 
‘was very liberal with poor letter A. The language 
changes, the junciation changes, with every 
generation, and even the spelling differs with the 
age. Notwithstanding her seemingly absurd ortho- 
graphy, the Duchess, for her time, was probably 
better educated than you are. 


‘M. H.—Yon will find how to see through a brick ‘n 
No, 52. 


V.B. D.—1, There are 2,112 paces in a mile. 2A 


cable is forty fathoma "8. A horse's stride is a yard, 
when walking. 


T. ¥.,C. R., and Others. —" What the paper wants" is 
what was given, then, before you became readers? 
Doyou Imagine the old subscribers are to be treated 
to reprints for the sake of the new ones? "If, instead 
ef sending us suggestions on the strength of what 

have not found in a number or two, you would 

the indexes, you would save yourselves and us 
@ vast deal of valuable time, There were ten 
articles on - Gymnastics,” beginning with No. 91; 
and two articles on ‘Gymnastic Apparatus and how 
to make it” in Nos. 110 and 111. There were ten 
articles on “Training for Athletics” in Nos. 74 to 
$4; and articles on “ Indian Clubs and Dumb-beils” 
in Nos. 184, 185, and 186; besides many short notices 
of these subjects scattered through Vols. 11 and IV. 


| LW. ELanp.—Many dozen boats on the plan of the 


‘Swallow have been made by our readers in different 
parts of the country, and we are in receipt of many 
complimentary letters as to their performances. 
Your difficulties with Fig. 2 in the article are all 
explained in Fig. 3; there is no mistake, you should 
follow instructions and study them all through be- 
fore you decide on disregarding them. The oanvas 
is nailed to each lath, and all round. 


OHECKMATED and RooK.—The standard work on Chess 
is Staunton’s, published by Bell and Sous. The no- 
tation used in the Boy's OWN PaPER is adopted in 
Meyer's book, published by Griffith and Farran. 


E. C, J.—You will find it in Tom Hood’s Poems. 


RALPHO —1. There are many varieties of gunpowder, 
‘and none of them are allowed to be made by private 
persons. 2 The chaffinch is not the same as the 
goldfinch. See our coloured plate of British Birds. 
8. The quarter-deck is where the officers were generally 
to be found when on duty. It was not exclusively 
oceupied by midshipmien. It was simply a portion 
of the main-deck. See our plato of the old three- 
decker, and the explanatory article, “Our Royal 
‘Navy—Past and Present.” 


SPECTRUM. — We are mach obliged, but have now 
no room to give engravings of your mazes. At any 
time they would have been on much too large scale 
for publication. 


T. BCRTON.—There are now no commissions to be 
‘bought. He must pass an examination. and go 
through Sandhurst, or direct. Write to the Horse 
Guards for particulars. We should say that under 
the circumstances another profession would be much 
more suitable. 


T. S. H. SKELTON.—Apply for a prospectus to the Sec- 
retary, German Gymnastic Society, Pancras Road, 
NW. 


3. W. BRowN.—The fioat-Qshing close time is from 
15th March to 15th June. 


T. MATHEWS.—1. Wash the ivory as clean as you can 
with tonp ‘and water, or extract of soap and water, 
rinee it thoroughly, and put ft to bleach under glass. 
2. Buy a sixpenny bottle of stain. 


J. Jonrs.—If the screw is obstinate, make the poker 
red-hot and press it against its head. The screw 
will get warm, expand, and probably hoosen. 


INQUISITIVE.— 1. “Life on the Ocean Wave,” in B. 0. P., 
Nos. 67,68, 69, 70. 2. Mr. Gray's ‘‘ Under the Red En- 
sign,” Captain Chapman's ‘‘ All about Ships.” The 
first costs a shilling, the second eight shillings. You 
can get either of them from any nautical bookseller. 
Captain Chapman's book goes a good way into the 
ri seamanship, etc. It also contains the plans 
and details of a modern clipper ship, drawn to 

scale, including a full inventory of her sails and fit- 

tings, and a complete list of her cargo. 3. Boys 
jeune between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
we the best chance, 


A. J. P.—Make a mixture of oil and beeswax, or tur- 
‘pentine and beeswax, and polish the mosaic pave- 
ment as you would an oak table. 


F, DoBson.—If the batsman be out of his ground when 
the ball hits the wicket, it makes no difference if the 
bail has been’ accidentally knocked off or blown off 
by the wind. The man was certainly out, and we 
fail to see any reason why he should doubt it. 


L. 8. C.—Yes; but the old stamps, unused, would now 
fevel slightly more from a dealer than the price on 
em. 


Evalutien of an Artist from Brush and Paint-Pot. : 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 
Literary Competition. 
MIDDLE DIVISION (ages 14 to 17). 
Our Award is as follows: 
Prize—One Guinea. 
C. EDWARD DE BEAUREPAIRE (aged 16), 4, City Arms 
ington. 


Buildings, North Road, Cattle Market, 1s! 
Extra Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 


WILLIAM HRNRY SWIFT (aged 16), 4, Herbert Street 

Chesterton Boad, Cambriage 7 

Certificates. 

DUGALD MACFADYEN, Lunderston House, Whalley 
Range, Manchester. 

SAM CLEGG, 38, North Street, Todmorden. 

WILLIAM MORTENIER, Walnut House, Lincoln. 

THOMAS B. LEIGH, Stoneleigh, Heaton Moor, Stock- 
port. 

GEORGE FRANKELAND, 158, Long Moor Lane, Aintree, 
Liverpool. 

W. PICKLES, John Street, Denholme, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

SHERIDAN JoNES, 6, Langford Place, St. John's Woo, 
N.W. 

PETER LIME, care of Mr. W. Stewart, 25, High Street, 
Perth, N.B. 

J. D. SPENCE, 7, St. Patrick Street, Teronto, Canada, 

W. A. STAINTON, 6, Shaftesbury Villas, Hornscy Rise,” 

A. B. Laxparp, 8t. John’s School, Leatherhead 
Surrey. 

ARTHUR 8. HARVEY, 100, Stroud Green Road, Finsbur) 
Park, WN. 


ALFRED P, MURRAY, 111, Mackay Street, Montreal 
Canada. 

James C. FRITH, Bronygarth, Chirk, Ruabon. 

ROBERT GRANT, Orillia, Ontario, Canada. Box 154. 

WILLIAM MARTIN, Chalcott House, Long Ditton 
Surrey. 

Ropert MuNRO, Free Church Manse, Alness, N.B. 

JoHN A, SIMPsoN, 6, Back Der Street, Todmorden 
Yorkshire. 

GEo. BH, BRUMELL, 70, Stanton Street, Newcastle-on 
Tyne. 


H. D. Rowan, 35, High Street, Lewisham. 

JAMES WILLIAMSON, 1, Moorgate Street, B.C. 

M. SmitH, Fern Lea, 8, Fordwych Road, Brondeabury 
NW. 


| FRANK 8. GARNICK, 10, North Place, Cheltenham. 


H. L. Jongs, 29, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

Wx. E. PERFECT, Marwood Terrace, Barnard Cast! 
Durham. 

J. W. NICHOLLS, 40, St. Mary’s Road, Sheftield. 

J. D. Woop, 17, Baron Street, Houghton Place, Leeds 

T. R. CHARLES, 3, Hope Quay, Weymouth, Dorset. 

WILsoN ATKINSON, Co-operative Stores, Stricklan 
Place, Kendal. 

Cuas. A. Daviss, 47, Derby Place, Staleybridge. 

H. D. JAMIESON, 11, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 


J. T. SToKoE, Blyth House, Tasman Road, Land 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


ROBERT A. BoxsuRGH, Montgomery Street, Kinros 


W. G. Coops, 3, East Montgomery Place, Leith Wal 
Edinburgh. 

W. D. McINTYrk, 179, Albion Street, Surrey Iiill 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

F. 8. FERGUSON, 1, Montague Place, Candie, Guernse 

JAMES GEE, 51, Monsall Street, Queen’s Road, Mil 
Platting, Manchester. 

J. M. CAMPBELL, Peterboro’, Ontario, Canada. 

A. E. BALE, The Holloway, Droitwich, Worcestershi! 

FRANCIS 3. PAYNTER, Stoke Hill, Guildford. 

G. R. MILNER, 65, Dalyell Road, Stockwell, s.w. 

T. W. WALTERS, 27, Pentrechwyth, near Swansen. 

T. W. WHITFIELD, Goldstone Manor, Market Drayt< 
Shropshire. 

J. G. WHITE, Orphanage, Aberlour, Banffshire, N.B 

A. R. Foster, Thorncliffe House, Thornbury, ne 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


ALFRED K. HUNT, 8, Sandling Rodd, Maidstone, Kei 
Wm. Parks, 20, Kingsley Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
R. R. WorKMAN, 33, New Bow, Coleraine, Co. Derr 
F. E. Forwarn, Forton House, Chard, Somerset. 


WALTER CANNING, Rock Villa, London Road, Sev: 
oal 


A. 8. DUNCAN, 29, Wharf Street, Montrose, N.B. 


W. J. BR. CAREY, 29, Guilford Street, Russell Squar' 
we. 


JouN C. WILL, Rora, Longside, Aberdeenshire, N.B 
E. L. Ringe, 20, St. Hilda's Terrace, Whitby. 
H. E. Kemp, 41 and 42, Market Hill, Sudbury, Suffo 


HAMILTON CROTHERS, 149, Mottram Road, Stal 
bridge, near Manchester. 
F. A. WHITE, 36, Grafton Street, Mile End Road, B. 


bis _ CROMBIE, 26, Cromwell Street, Springbar 


RIcHARD GRANT, 3, Hillside Gardens, Glasgow, N.E 


ERNEST HARVEY, 18, Bodney Road, Amhurst Rot 
Hackney, 8. 


4.@ Mactzan, National Bank, Wigtown, N.B. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS: 
A SCHOOL sTORY. 


By Ta.zor Barnes ReeEp, 


” “My Friend Smith,” ete. 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NEW CAPTAIN ENTERS ON HIS DUTIES. 


ine morning that witness- 

ed the collapse of the 
famous Monitors’ Petition 
had not been idly spent by 
the new captain. He had 
made the worst possible pre- 
paration for his new duties 
by lying awake half the 
night, brooding over his 
difficulties and working him- 
self into a state of nervous 
misery very unlike what one 
would expect of the captain 
of a great public school. 


SAA 


“Sprang at him, knocking him over.” 
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What worried him was not so much that 
he felt himself unpopular, or that he knew 
all Willoughby was in arms against him. 
That wasn’t cheerful, certainly, or pre- 
cisely sclacing to a fellow’s self-esteem; 
but it was not nearly so disheartening as 
the feeling that he himself was unequal to 
cope with the difficulties he would have 
to face. How could he cope with them? 
He had never succeeded yet in keeping 
Telson, his own fag, in order. How was 
he to expect to administer discipline to all 
the scapegraces of Willoughby? It would 
be bad enough, even if the monitors as a 
body were working with him, but when he 
was left almost single-handed, as seemed 
probable, what chance was there? What- 
ever would he do supposing 8 boy was 
reported to him for some offence, such as 
going out of bounds or— 

By the way! And here a horrible 
thought flashed across his mind. He had 
been so flunied last night with one thing 
and another that he had hardly noticed a 
m sent him after call-over by the 
Register Clerk. But it occurred to him 
now that it was about some boys who had 
not answered to their names. 

He got out of bed with a groan and 
searched the mantelpicce for the note. 
Ah! here it was: 

“CO. Fr. p.m., Telson (8.H.), Bosher, 
King, Lawkins, Parson (P), abs. go capt. 
84 Sa. (Telaon 2, Bosher 1, Parsen 2.)’” 

After a great deal of puzzling and cogi- 
tation Riddell managed to translate this 
lucid document into ordinary English as 
follows: 

“Call Over, Friday evening, Telson 


(School House), Bosher, King, Lawkins, | 


Parson (Parrett’s), absent. To to the 
captain at half-past eight on Saturday. 
(Telson has already been absent twice this 
week, Bosher once, Parson twice.) And 
with the discovery the unhappy captain 
found his worst fears realised. 
Whatever would he do? 
half-past five. 


It was now 
In three hours they would 
be here. What would Wyndham have 
done? Caned them, no doubt. Riddell 
had no cane. Ruler? He might break 
one ef their fingers, or they might resist, 
or, worse still, baffle him with some in- 
genious excuse which he would not know 
how to deal with. 

He sat by his bed staring hopelessly at 
the paper and wishing himself anywhere 
but head of the school—and then as no 
new light appeared to dawn on the ques- 
tion, and as going back to bed would be a 
farce, he proceeded to dress. 

He had just completed his toilet when 
he heard some one moving in the next 
study. 

“‘ There’s Fairbairn getting up,” he said 
to himself. ‘I wonder if he could help 
me?’ 

He thought he could. And yet, under 
the nervous exterior of the new captain 
there lurked a certain pride which held him 
back from acting on the impulse. After 
all, if he was to do the work, why should 
he try to shunt part of his responsibility on 
to another ? 

So, though he went to his friend’s study, 
he said nothing about the batch of juniors 
from whom he expected a morning call. 

Fairbairn was arraying himeelf in his 
boating things, and greeted his friend 
cheerily. 

“ Hallo, Riddell, here's an early start for 
you |” 

“Yes,” said Riddell; ‘I couldn’t sleep 
very well, so J thought I might as well 
get up.” i 


“Best thing for you. 
you your flannels on ?” 

“T'm not going out,” said Riddell. 
“Besides, I don't believe I have flannels,” 
added he. 

“What, a Willoughby captain and no 
flannels! You'll have to get a suit at 
once, do you hear? But, I say, why don’t 
you come down to the river with Porter 
and me? We're going to have a little 
practice spin, and you could steer us. It 
would do you more good than sticking 
indoors. Come along.” 

Riddell protested he would rather not, 
and that he couldn’t stcer; but Fairbairn 
pooh-poohed both objections, and finally 
carried off his man to the river, where his 
unwonted appearance in the stern of the 
School House pair-oar caused no little 
astonishment and merriment among the 
various early visitors who usually fre- 
quented the waters of the Craydle. 

Despite their unflattering remarks, and 
despite the constant terror he was in of 
piloting his boat into the bank, or run- 
ning foul of other boats, Riddell decidedly | 
enjoyed his little outing, the more so as | 
the exercise and occupation drove away 
entirely for a time all thoughts of the 
coming visit of the bad-behaved juniors. 

But as soon as he returned to the school 
the prospect of this ordeal began again to 
haunt him, and spoilt morning chapel for 
him completely. 

As he stood during the service in his 
captain’s place he could not prevent bis 
eye wandering hurriedly down the ranks 
of boys opposite and wondering how many 
of them he would be called upon to inter- 
view in his study before the term was over. 
As he reached the end of the array his eye 
rested on Telson close to the door, talking 
and laughing behind his hand with Parson, 
who listened in an unconcerned way, and 
looked about him as if he felt himself to 
be the monarch of all he surveyed. These 
were two of the boys who would wait upon 
him in his study immediately after prayers ! 
Riddell turned quite miserable at the idea. 

Prayers ended at last, and while the 
other monitors repaired to the Sixth Form 
reom to discuss the presentation of the 
petition as narrated in our last chapter, 
Riddell walked dejectedly to his study and 
prepared to receive company. 

0 one came for a long time, and Riddell 
was beginning to hope that, after all, the 
dreaded interview was not to come off, or 
that there was a mistake somewhere, and 
some one else was to deal with the culprits 
instead of himself, when a scuttling of 
footsteps down the passage made his blood 
run cold and his heart sink into bis boots. 

“‘I must be cool,” he said to himself, 
fiercely, as a knock sounded at the door, 
‘Cor I shall make a fool of myself. Come 
in? * 

In response to this somewhat tremulous 
invitation, Telson, Parson, Bosher, Law- 
kins, King trooped into his study, the pic- 
ture of self-satisfaction and assurance, and 
stood lounging about the room with their 
hands in their pockets, as though curiosity 
was the sole motive of their visit. 

Riddell, while waiting for them, had 
hastily considered what he ought to say or 
do. But now the only ideas he ever had 
darted from his mind, and he gazed ner- 
vously at the small company. 


But why haven’t 


“Qh!” gaid he at length, breaking 
silence by a tremendous effort, and feeling 
that he was looking as confused as he felt, 
‘‘I suppose you are the boys—” 

“Yes,” said Bosher, leaning compla- 
cently against the table. 


‘The boys who were late,” said Riddell, 
stammering. ‘‘Let me see.” Here he 
took up the paper and began to read it 
over: **C.O., Fr. Telson (8. H.).’ Ah, 
yes! Telson. You were late, weren’t you ? 
Why were you late?” 

A question like this was decidedly a 
novelty ; Wyndham’s formula had invari- 
ably been, ‘‘ Telson, hold out your hand,” 
and then if Telson had anything to remark 
he was at liberty to do so. But to be thus 
invited to make excuses was an unexpected 
treat which these cunviug juniors were 
quite sharp enough to jump at. 

“Ob, you know,” began Telson, “ it 
wasn’t our fault. We were up-stream in 
the Ark, and meant to be back all right, 
only the School House boat overhauled 
us, and we had to race them a bit—-didn’t 
we, you fellows?” 

‘* Rather,” said Parson; ‘and a spank- 
ing race it was. We held up to them all 
down the Willow Reach, and were just 
collaring them for the finish up to Balsham 
Weir, when the beasts pulled in and funked 
it.” 

“And then, of course, we couldn’t get 
back in time,” said Lawkins. ‘‘ We were 
jolly fagged—weren’t we, you fellows ?— 
and it was all a plant of those School House 
cads.”? 

‘ Fight you!” said Telson, me=.acingly. 

“Oh, beg pardon, old man, didn’t mean. 

ran us up on purpose to make us 
late. Youask them. It was a beastly low 
trick!” 

‘‘And then coming back,” continued 
Telson, ‘‘ we ran down old Parrett in his 
skiff and spilt him, and we had to fish him 
out—didn’t we, you chaps ?—and that made 
us late. You ask Parrett; he’s potted us 
for it, last night.” 

Riddell listencd to all this in a bewildered 
way, not knowing what to make of it. If 
the boys’ story was correct, there certainly 
might be some force in their excuse. It 
would hardly be fair to punish them if 
they were decoyed out of their way by 
some seniors. And then, of course, this 
etory about Mr. Parrett; they would never 
make up a story like that. And if 
it was true—well, he did not see how 
they could have done otherwise than. 
stay and help him out of the water 
after capsizing him into it. It really 
scemed to him as if these boys did not 
deserve to be punished. True, Telson and 
Parson had been twice late this woek, but 
that was not what they were reported for 
now. The question was, were they to be 
chastised for this third offence or not ? 

“What did Mr. Parrett do to you?” he 
asked, presently. 

“Oh,” said Parson, gaily, fully taking 
in the situation so far, ‘‘he was down on 
us hot. He's stopped our going on the 
river a week, and then we've got to get a, 

ermit till theend of theterm. Jolly hard 

ines it is, especially race term. I shan’'t 
be able to cox Parrett’s boat at the regatta. 
No more will young Telson cox the School 
House boat. You ask Parrett,” said he, 
in tones of manly appeal. 

‘Then you mean Mr. Parrett has already 
punished you ?” asked Riddell. 

“Rather,” said Telson. <‘‘I’d sooner 
have had a licking any day than get 
stopped river play. Wouldn’t you, Pur- 
son ? 

“‘T should think I would,” said Parson. 

“Well,” said Riddell, dubiously, ‘‘ of 
course if Mr. Parrett has already punished 

eae” 
wn You ask him!” again said Parson, 
“You ask him if he’s not stopped our river 


a 
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plsy. All five of us! Mayn’t go on at all | 
for a week, and then we've got to get your | 


permit. Isn’t that what he said, you 
chaps?” 

“Yes,” chimed in the ‘‘ chaps,” in in- 
jured voices. 


“Well then,” said Riddell, ‘‘ as that is 
eo, I think you can—that is, I wish just to 
tell you—you— it mustn’t occur again.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Parson, making for 
the door. 

“And I hope,” began Riddell— 

But what it was he hoped, his youthful 
audience did not remain to hear. They 
had vanished with amazing celerity, and 
the captain, as he walked pensively up to 
the door and shut it, could hear them 
marching jauntily down the passage, 
shouting and laughing over their morn- 
ing’s adventure. 

A moment’s reflection satisfied Riddell 
that he had been ‘‘ done” by these un- 
«crupulous youngsters. He had let them 
off on their own representations, and with- 
out taking duc care to verify their story. 
And now it would go out to all Willoughby 
that the new captain was a fool, and that 
any one who liked could be late for call- 
over if only he had the ingenuity to con- 
coct a plausible story when he was re- 
ported. A nice beginning this to his new 
reign! Riddell saw it all clearly now, 
when it was too late. Why ever had he 
not seen it as clearly at the time ? 

Was it too late? Riddell went to the 
door again and looked down the passage. 
The young malefactors were out of sight, 
bat their footsteps and voices were still 
audible. Hadn’t he better summon them 
back? Had not he better, at any cost to 
his own pride, own that he had made a 
mistake, rather than let the discipline of 
Willoughby run down ? 

He took a few hurried steps in the direc- 
tion of the voices, and was even making 
up his mind to run, when it suddenly oc- 
carred to him, ‘‘ What if, after all, their 
story had been true, and the calling of 
them back should be a greater mistake 
even than the letting of them off?” 

This awkward doubt drove him back 
once more to his study, where, shutting 
the door, he flung himeelf into his chair in 
state of abject despondency and shame. 

Twenty times he determined to go to the 
Dector at once, and refuse for an how 
longer to play the farce of being captain 
of Willoughby. And as often another 
spirit kept him back, and whispered to 
him that it was only the cowards who gave 
in at a single failure. 

From these unpleasant reflections the 
summons to first school was a welcome 
diversion, and he gladly shook off the cap- 
tain for an hour, and figured in his more 
congenial part of a scholar. But even 
here he was not allowed wholly to forget 
his new responsibilities. Nearly all those 
around him were fellow-monitors, who had 
just come smarting from the Doctor’s 
summary rejection of their petition; and 
Riddell could tell by their angry looks and 
ill-tempered words that he, however inno- 
cent, was the object of their irritation. 
He had never been a favourite before, but 
it certainly was not pleasant to have to 
learn now by the most uomistakable signs 
that he was downrightly unpopular and 
disliked by those from whom he should 
have had his warmest backing up. 

And yet, strange to say, it was this 
sense of his own unpopularity which more 
than anything nerved him to a resolution 
to stick to his post, and, come what would 


of it, do his best to discharge his new un- 


welcome tasks. If only he could feel-a 
little more sure of himself! But how was 
it likely he could feel sure of himself after 
his lamentable failure of the morning ? 

But the lamentable failure of the morn- 
ing, as it happened, was nothing to other 
failures speedily to follow on this same 
unlucky day. 

Scarcely was Riddell back in his study 
after first school, hoping for a Jittle breath- 
ing space in which to recover his fluttered 
spirits, when Gilks entered and said, 

“T say, there’s a row going on in the 
Fourth. You’d better stop it, or the 
Doctor will be down on us.” 

And so saying he vanished, leaving the 
captain about as comfortable with. this 
piece of intelligence as he would have been 
with a bombshell suddenly pitched into his 
study. 

A row in the Fourth! the headquarters 
of the Limpets, each one of whom was a 
stronger man than he, and whom Wynd- 
ham himself bad often been put to it to 
keep within bounds! 

With an ominous shiver Riddell put on 
his cap and sallied out in the direction of 
the Fourth. A man about to throw him- 
self over a precipice could hardly have 
looked less cheerful ! 

Gilks’s report had certainly been well 
founded, for long before the captain 
reached his destination the roar of battle 
sounded up the passage. It may have been 
an ordinary Limpet row, or it may have 
been a special diversion got up (with the 
connivance of one or two unfriendly moni- 
tors) for the special benefit of the new 
captain. Be that as it may, it wasa dis- 
turbance calling for instant suppression, 
and the idea of Riddell going to suppress 
it was ridiculous even to himself. 

He opened the door unnoticed by the 
combatants within, both on account of the 
noise and the dust. It was impossible to 
tell what the fight was about; the blood 
of both sides was evidently up, and the 
battle, it was clear, was anything but a 
mock one. Riddell stood there for some 
time a bewildered and unrecognised spec- 
tator. It would be useless for him to 
attempt to make himsclf heard above all 
the din, and worse than useless to attempt 
single-handed to interpose between t73 
combatants. The only thing to do seemed 
to be to wait till the battle was over. But 
then, thought Riddell, what would be the 
use of interfering when it was all over? 
His duty was to stop it, and stop it he 
must ! 

With which resolve, and taking advan- 
tage of a momentary lull in the conflict, he 
advanced with a desperate effort towards 
a boy who appeared to be the leader of 
one of the two parties, and who was ges- 
ticulating and shouting at the top of his 
voice to encourage his followers. This 
champion did not notice the captain as he 
approached, and when he did he mistook 
him for one of the enemy, and sprang at 
him like a young tiger, knocking him over 
just as the ranks once more closed, and the 
battle began again. 

What might have been Riddell’s fate it 
would be hard to say had not a Joud shout 
of ‘‘Man down there! Hold hard!” 
suddenly suspended hostilities. 

Such @ cry was never disregarded at 
Willoughby, even by the most desperate 
of combatants, and every one stood now 
impatiently where he was, waiting for the 
obstruction to regain his feet. 

The spectacle which the new captain of 
Willoughby presented, as with scared face 
and dust-covered garments he rose slowly 


from the floor, was strange indeed. It was 
a second or two before any one recognised 
him, and then the boys seemed not to be 
sure whether it was not his ghost, so mys- 
teriously had he appeared in their midst, 
coming from no one knew where. 

As, however, the true state of affairs 


gradually dawned on them a loud shout of * 


laughter rose on every hand, and .the 
quarrel was at once forgotten in the 
merriment occasioned by this wonderful 
apparition. 

Riddell, pale and agitated, stood where 
he was as one in a dream, from which he 
was only aroused by voices shouting out 
amid the laughter, 

“Hullo! where did you come from? 
What's the row? Look at him!” 

At the same time fellows crowded round 
him and offered to brush him down, ac- 
companying their violent services with 
bursts of equully violent merriment. 

With a hard effort Riddell shook himself 
free and stepped out of the crowd. 

“Please let me go,” he said. ‘I just 
came to say there was too much noise, 
and—” 

But the laughter of the Limpets drowned 
the rest, in the midst of which he retired 
miserably to the door and escaped. 

In the passage outside he met Bloom- 
field, with Wibberly and Game, hurrying 
to the scene of the riot. They scarcely 
deigned to recognise him with anything 
more than a half-contemptuous glance. 

“Some one must stop this row!” said 
Bloomfield to his companions as they 
passed. ‘The Doctor will be down on us.” 

“‘You stop it, Bloomfield!” said Wib- 
berly: ‘‘ they'll shut up for you.” 

This was all the unfortunate Riddell 
heard, except that in « few moments the 
uproar from the Fourth Form room sud- 
denly ceased, and was not renewed. 

“What did Bloomfield do this mornin; 
when he came into your room?” aske 
Riddell that evening of Wyndham junior, 
a Limpet in whom, for his brother’s sake, 
the new captain felt a special interest, and 
whom he invited as often as he liked to 
come and prepare his lessons with him. 

“Oh!” said Wyndham, who had been 
one of the combatants, ‘‘he gave Watkins 
and Cattermole a hiding, and vowed he’d 
allow no removes from the Limpets’ cleven 
to the School second this term if there was 
any more row.” 

This reply by no means added to Rid- 
dell’s comfort. 

“Gave Cattermole and Watkins o 
hiding.” Fancy his attempting to give 
Cattermole and Watkins a hiding! And 
not only that, he had held out some awful 
threat about Limpets’ cricket, which ap- 
peared to have a magicul effect. 

Fancy the effect of his threatening to 
exclude a Limpet from the second eleven 
—when it was all he knew that the sehool 
had a second eleven! 

The difficulties and perplexities which 
had loomed before him in the morning 
were closing around him now in grim 
earnest! The worst he had feared had 
happened, and more than the worst. It 
was now proved beyond all doubt that he 
was utterly incompetent. Would it not 
be sheer madness in him to attempt this 
impossible task a day longer? 

The reader has no doubt asked the same 
question long ago. Of course it's madness 
of hin to attempt it. A muff like Riddell 
never could be captain of 2 school, and it’s 
all bosh to suppose he could be. But, my 
dear reader, a muff like Riddell was the 
captain of a school; and what’s more he 


aoe 
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didn’t give it up even after the day’s ad-: pride that makes you consider yourself | but it had risen again more stubborn than 
ventures just described. | better than your neighbours. Riddell | ever; and if Riddell went to bed that 
Riddell was not perfect. I know it is| really couldn’t think that, even had he | night the most unhappy boyin Willoughby, 
an unheard-of thing for a good boy in a} wished it. But his pride was of that kind | he went there also more resolved than 
story-book not to be perfect, and that is; which won't admit of anybody to help it, | ever to remain ita captain. 
one reason which convinces me this story | which would sooner knock its head to bits| Other events had happened that day 
of mine must be an impossible one. | against a stone wall than own it can’t get | which, one might suppose, should have 
Riddell was not perfect. He had a fault.| through it, and which can never bring , convinced him he was attempting an im- 
Can you believe it—he had many faults P | itself to say ‘‘I am beaten,” even when it | possibility. But these must be reserved for 
He even had a besetting sin, and that be- |! is clear to all the world it is beaten. | the next chapter. 
setting ein was pride. Not the sort of; Pride had had a fali this day at any rate, | (To be continued.) 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By Tne Rev. H. C. ADAMs, M.A., 
Author of “ Tales of Chariton Schal,” “ Schoolboy Honour,” ete 
CHAPTER VII. 


No See ooo the broad live of dis- | which were said to be getting ready for ; a rumour arrived that a French vessel con- 
tinction which separated the two| embarkation, as well as for the levies of | taining arms and money for the Prince's 
sections of the school, there were times | the English Jacobites, who, it was thought, ' use had arrived from France, the angry 
when they not only met, but were brought | if they meant to join him at all, would feelings on both sides were so strongly 
into pretty close relations with one another. | now hasten to his support. But popular | roused, that it became very doubtful 
The favourite amusements of the school, as | rumour favoured the notion that he was whether the day would pass without some 
distinguished from the Gentlemen Com- | meditating an invasion of England, in the | violent outbreak. 

moners, were football and hurling during | expectation of being joined by large num-| Dr. Oakes was warned, but would not 
the winter season, stool-ball, quoits, ‘and bers of bis secret adherents, as be moved | believe in the danger. 

four-corners throughout tire summer | southwards. | “It iv all boys’ talk,” he said. ‘* They 
months; while the others diverted them- The rumours, true and false, which were | are ever wont to express themselves ir 
selves chiefly with bowls, or ninepins, or | continually arriving, had the effect of somewhat hasty and inconsiderate lan- 
fencing, using in the last-montioned sport | stirring up into a flame the smouldering | guage, in judging whereof we elders mus? 
the light rapiers which they carried as the | embers of enmity between the two sec- | exercise a reasonable discretion. They are 
customary mark of theirrank, but of course | tious of the school. The sympathies of | ‘ephebi superfluentes jurenili quddum dicendé 
with the sheaths on. One day in the | the Gentlemen Commoners, as the reader | tmpunitute et licentid,’ as M. Tullius says in 
second week in October, more than two | knows, were almost entirely with the | his work, ‘De Claris Oratoribus.’ When 
months after the bustard-hunt described young adventurer; those of the school | they grow older they will grow wiser. 
in the last chapter, both parties having, as | generally with King George’s Government. | ‘ lera et sapientior wtus’ is the phrase of 
it happened, no other engagement, repaired | This last was owing in a great measure to | Ovid.” 

to the school playground, and were soon | the influence of John Warton and his| Inthiscomfortableconviction the Doctor 
engaged in their sports. A good deal had | friends; for as a general rule the inhabi- | betook himself to his study the moment 
taken place since the beginning of August | tants of the English towns regarded both | morning school was over, and was dvep in 
which had engaged the attention, not only | the rival claimants to the crown with in-| the third book of Tibullus’ Elegies, of 
of the Peneshurst boys, but of all England. | difference. Petty collisions were continu- | which he was making a translation, when 
It had now been long kaown to all that | ally occurring between the two parties, | he was interrupted by the irruption of half 
Prince Charles Edward, the eldest son of | which caused Dr. Oakes and his subordi- ; a dozen of the younger boys, whoimplored 
the Chevalier de St. George, and grand- | nates anxiety and trouble. On the receipt ; him to come instantly to the playground. 
son of James I1., had landed at Moidart, | of the information that Prince Charles had \A fight was going on, they said, among 
in Scotland, on the 25th of July, resolved | taken possession of Perth, and again of | his pupils, in which blood had already been 
to assert his right to the crown of England | Edinburgh, De Clifford and his companions | rawn, and unless he interfered, life would 
by force of arms. He had not received, | had been loud in their demonstrations of | probably be lost. 

up to the present time at all events, the | satisfaction, shouting and waving their Invoking the shades of Dionysius and 
support which he had expected. Even in | hats in the playground, and wearing con- | Orbilius, the Doctor laid down his Tibullus, 
Scotland a large proportion of the High- | epicuously on their breasts favours of white | and catching up his ebony walking-stick 
laud chiefs hung back ; the help given him | ribbon. ‘Two days afterwards, when the | and three-cornered hat, hurried off to tho 
by the French had been very trifling; | courier arrived with the tidings of Cope’s ; playground, where a very unwelcome sight 
while of the English Jacobites scarcely a| disastrous defeat, Lord Rydesdale’s inter- | presented itself. 

man had joined hisstandard. Stilla sufficient | ference had been necessary to prevent the The boys had gone to their games peace- 
number of men were under arms to cause young Jacobites from illuminating their ably enough. Hugh and his party were 
the Government serious alarm, and the| windows and letting off squibs in the | engaged in a bowling match, in which he, 
uews, which arrived from time to time from courtyard—as they had at first been dis- | Maynard, andTom Grantley wereopposed to 
the North, was not calculated to allay their | posed to do, to the utter disregard, not | Mostyn, Farrell, and Aubrey Holmes, Harry 
fears. On the 19th of August the Prince’s only of the remonstrances of Messrs. Mole | Darnell having been appointed umpire. 
standard had been formally set up. In a}and Roper, but of Dr. Oakes himself. On the other side Warton and his compeers 
few weeks from that time he had marched They had, however, indemnified them- | had chosen sides for stool-ball. Both these 
on Edinburgh, which was surrendered to | selves for this disappointment by setting | games required a smooth expanse of turf, or 
him without resistance. Three days after- | up a great placard in the schoolroom, on | the balls would not run straight. But the 
wards the first encounter with English | whi h was engraved the Stuart motto, sur- | only spot where there was a flat piece of 
troops had taken place, and entirely to| mounted by a crown, and by toasting | greensward of any size was one kuown as 
Prince Charlie's advantage. He had re- | Prince Charlie’s health in a quart of sherry | ‘‘ the Level,” near the middle of the play- 
turned to Edinburgh after the battle of | sack, which had been fetched for them | ground. Here, accordingly, both parties 
Prestonpans with all the prestige of vic- | from the Fox by Joel Spratt. The toast | had established themselves. fi 

tory, and was now keeping his court at | was received with groans by the plebeian| The reader may possibly have witnessed 
Holyrood, the undisputed master, it was | section of the school, and the placard was | the old English game of stool-ball, which 
affirmed, of all Scotland. It was quite; torn down the moment Hugh and his | has been revived in some parts of England 
uncertain what steps he would now take. | friends had left the room. The amicable | within the last few years; and if so he cau 
By many it was expected that he would | relations between the two parties were | hardly fail to have become aware of the 
strengthen his position in the North, and | strained tothe point of rupture; and when | fact that it was beyond doubt the precursor 
wait for the arrival of the fresh troops! on the morning of the 13th of October ; and parent of the favourite sport of the 


present day—cricket.* The two stools, 
each about two feet six in height, were 
placed opposite to each other, at much the 
same di ice which now intervenes be- 
tween the wickets of the game last men- 
tioned. The ball was bowled from one 
stool to the other, and was blocked or 
struck by a bat, which, however, it must 
be allowed, bore but little resemblance to 
the cricket-bat of the present day. Runs 
were registered for every hit which was 
struck far enough to enable the players to 
cross from one side to the other, and when- 
ever the leg or seat of the stool was struck, 
the player who had been stationed at it 
was Teclared to be out. 

This game was now in Progress, going on 
in the immediate vicinity of the match at 
bowls. Both parties, it was evident, were 


* The word “cricket” is the old English equivalent 
fora kind of stool. Beyond all doubt the stumps were 
substituted for the legs, and the bails for the seat of 
the stool. This was done somewhere towards the end 
uf the last century, when the third central stump was 
added. 


derably roused. 
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quite aware that the two games could not 
be conveniently carried on, unless one or the 
other was removed elsewhere, but neither 
would be the first to make the move. 
Presently a bowl, which had rolled farther 
than usual, passed about half way between 
the stools, and Tom Grantley running 
across to pick it up, the stool-ball game 
had to be stopped for a little while. This 
might have been an accident, but it was 
plain from Warton’s and Gregg’s looks 
that they did not think it one. It occurred 
again, and then once or twice more, and 
Cross called out, loud enough to be heard, 
that it was done on purpose. One of the 
stool-ball parties now struck his ball into 
the midst of the bowl players, and Gregg, 
going to fetch it, elbowed them right and 


left without ceremony. Mostyn and 


Grantley, whom he had hustled, pushed 
him angrily back, the latter desiring him 
| to keep his distance. This did not help to 
smooth matters. Maynard, whose turn it 
was to play, delivered his bow] ina manner 
which showed that his temper was consi- 


‘*The younger boys implored 
the Doctor to come instantly to 
the playground.” 


It struck the stool near _ 


“‘T hear,” answered Warton, in a tone 
which, though perfectly calm, expressed as 
much anger as Maynard's. ‘‘ But if you 
don’t want your bowl thrown back, don’t 


roll it here in that way in order to spoil 
our game. 
‘«T shall roll it where I please,” cried 


gar. 

‘** And I shall throw it back as I please,’ 
rejoined Warton. 

‘“You had better not,” exclaimed May- 
nard. ‘‘ You had better not meddle with 
us, you low-born upstart, or you may get 

our head broken, to teach you how to 
have yourself towards your betters.” 

‘‘When I fall in with my betters I shall 
know how to behave myself towards them,” 
retorted Warton. ‘‘As for breaking my 
head, you may not find it quite so easy to 
do that.” As he spoke he uplifted the flat 
bat wherewith he had been guarding the 
stool, which (as the reader has heard) was 
the wicket of those days, and shook it 
defiantly at his antagonist. 1t was not by 
any means the formidable weapon which 


jaw hil 


which Warton was standing, and knocked 
it over. Warton caught the bowl up 
and threw it buck with a force which 


obliged Edgar to step sharply on one side, mR 
| ASS or it would have struck him in all likeli- ~~ = » 
= hood and hurt him seriously. —r @ Sat} 


““What do you mean by that?” he 
“Leave the bowls 


shouted, passionately. 
alone, do you hear?” 
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the cricketer’s bat of the present day would 
have supplied; but it was capable of 
dealing a heavy blow nevertheless, ‘* You 
will not find it so easy to do that. But 
you are welcome to try it if you like.” 

“He will not, if he takes my advice,” 
said De Clifford, coming to the front. 
«Edgar, you forget, I think, that you can’t 
fight with him. Gentlemen only fight with 
their swords, and he is not entitled to carry 
one. We have made a mistake in playing 
our game in a place where it is possible 
this could happen.” 

“Then you had better take yourselves 
off to some other place where it can’t,” 
shouted Warton, who had preserved his 
coolness in his encounter with Maynard, 
but was stung to the quick by the quiet 
hauteur of TIugh’s demeanour. “ We 
don’t want your company on tie Level, 
I’m sure.” 

“Very likely not,” said De Clifford, 
“but that is not much to the purpose. 
The better way will be to ask Dr. Oakes 
who is to have the use of the Level for the 
future. Whatever may be his decision, we 
shall then keep clear of you, or you of us. 
For the present we will leave off our game.” 

Warton laughed scornfully. De Cliftord’s 
cool contempt balf maddened him. 

“That will be an easier way out of it,” 
he said, ‘‘than the one your friend pro- 
posed —of breaking my head. I thought he 
would know better than to attempt to carry 
out his threat.” 

Maynard flushed crimson. ‘I can’t 
stand this, Hugh!” he cried. ‘‘He is a 
blackguard; and, as you say, I cannot 
fight with him, as I could with a gentle- 
man. 
panity on that account. Hand me up one 
of those hockey-sticks, Harry—or stay, 
here’s my sword. One would only draw it 
from its sheath to mect an equal; but as it 
is, it will do well enough to break his head 
with!” 

De Clifford and Mostyn tried in vain to 
stop the fight, Charlie seizing Edgar’s arm 
and Hugh endeavouring to wrest the stool- 
bat from Warton, Cross, who was armcd 
with tye other bat, Gregg and Harris, and 
two or three others, who had caught up 
hockey-sticks, ran up to Warton’s help just 
as De Clifford had succeeded in wrenching 
the bat from his grasp. Finding himself 
surrounded by enemies, he struck right and 
left with considerable effect, but would 
soon have been overpowered by numbers if 
his friends had not in their turn come up 
to his help. Charlie Mostyn let go May- 
nard's arm, and, arming himself with the 
leg of the stool, which had been shattered 
in the fray. plunged into the thick of «he 
fight. Maynard. Holmes, Darncll, and 
Grantley laid about them with their 


sheathed rapiers, there being no_ other | 


weapons near at hand. Heavy blows, 
some of which drew blood, were ex- 
changed, and the conflict thickened every 
moment, more and more of the town boys 
coming up to take partin it. The Gentle- 
men Commoners were soon outnumbered 
and surrounded. They were, in fact, only 
six in number, Richard Farrell having 
taken an early opportunity of slipping 
away; and though they were all strong, 
active lads, and stout of heart into the 
bargain, they could not successfully con- 
tend with three times their number. 
Hugh’s bat was seized by two strong lads, 
who endeavoured to tear it from his grasp, 
while another from behind clung round 
his neck. Mostyn received a heavy blew 
©n his wrist from a hockey-stick, which 
bliged him to drop his weapon. Maynard 


But he’s not to insult me with im- j 


and Darnell were driven back against the 
wall of the fives court, where each of 
them was hard pressed by two or three 
antagonists, all of whom struck at them 
at the same time. At lengtht rendered 
furious by the punishment he was re- 
ceiving, and which he could not retaliate, 
Maynard snatched his sword from its 
scabbard and threatened to run any one 
through who presumed to strike him again. 
Harry Darnell, and after him Tom 
Grantley, who found themselves in like 
predicament, presently followed his ex- 
ample, and t or four swords were 
seen flashing in the air. The town boys, 
however, whose blood was up, were not to 
be frightened by the sight of cold steel, 
which in those days was a great deal moro 
common than it is now. They pressed ail 
the closer on their adversaries, and in a 
few minutes more blood would have been 
spilt, if Dr. Oakes had not at this moment 
arrived on the ground and called, in a loud 
and angry tone, to the combatants to de- 
sist. 

His well-known voice had the same 
effect — such was his own narrative of 
the affair, when he afterwards related it 
to his second in command, Mr. Reuben 
Martin—his voice had the same effect as 
that of Neptune, in the first book of the 
Mneid of Virgil, when he rebuked Eurus 
and Zephyrus for the storm they had pro- 
voked. 

“It was the same scene that the im- 
mortal Maro has described,” he said. 
‘«There was a serious fray in progress 
when I came up, ‘ meqna coorta est seditio ;” 
stones were flying about; any weapon, in 
fact, they could find, ‘ faces et saxa volant ; 
furor arma ministrat ;’ but as soon as I 
called aloud to them, ‘cunctus pelagi cecidit 
fragor,’ the whole tumult was appeased.” 

“True,” said Mr. Martin, who was 
somcthivg of a courtier. ‘‘ You were the 
‘vir pietate gravis ac meritis’ of whom the 
poet speaks in that passage. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they heeded you.” 

“Nay, you flatter me, Mr. Martin,” said 
the Doctor, with a smirk of satisfaction ; 
‘yet it is certainly true that they were 
silent, and stood with attentive ears, even 
as the great Mantuan says, ‘ stlent arrec- 
tisque auribus astant.’ I flatter myself 
that, like the vir gravis of Virgil, I swayed 
their minds by my words and calmed their 
bosoms.” 

Whether on impartial spectator of the 
scene would have given precisely the same 
description of it, may be regarded as 
doubtful. The Doctor had in the first 
place, when with some difficulty he had 
succeeded in gaining an audience, inquired 
what had been the cause of the quarrel, 
desiring at the same time that the leaders 
on both sides should stand forward and 
expound it to him. Thereupon De Clifford 
and Warton had complied with his order. 
Each told his story, accusing the other of 
having wilfully attempted to spoil their 
adversaries’ game, and each denied the 
accusation. 

‘‘Ha! I porceive,” said the Doctor. 
“The Level is not large enough for two 
games of the magnitude of bowls and 
stool-ball, though it is quite large enough 
for either of these by itself. ‘Non satis 
ambobus spatium, quod sufficit uni.’ Well 
then, some arrangement must be made re- 
specting it. The Level had better for the 
future be allotted to the Gentlemen Com- 
moners only. I will give orders for the 
other piece of turf noar the lower end, 
which is as large, to be rolled and mown 
for the use of the town boys. 


So may each , vocation. 


pursue his sport uninterrupted by the 
other. As Aineas says in the third book 
of the Aineid, when he allots equal prizes 
for the candidates in the footrace, ‘ uterque 
contentus abito.’ Will not that satisfy you 
both?” 

De Clifford, thus appealed to, bowed 
courteously rather than respectfully, and 
professed himself quite contented with the 
arrangement. But Warton, who saw in 
the Doctor's decision the fulfilment of the 
pro e which his antagonist had 
marked out for himself, made some re- 
monstrance. 

“ Of course,” he said, ‘‘ Dr. Oakes, you 
can assign the Level to whomsoever you 
please, as a playground, and no one can 

resume to say anything against it. But 
T think you ought not to allow swords to 
be drawn upon us. Mr. De Clifford was 
pleased to remind me that I, not being a 
gentleman” (he spoke these words in a 
very bitter tone), ‘‘ am not entitled to wear 
a sword, and therefore if he draws upon 
me, when I have no weapon—” 

“*T did not draw on you, sir,” interposed 
Hugh. ‘I had no weapon but the stool- 
ball-bat, when I was set upon by three of 
your friends together.” 

‘*I did not say you had drawn upon me, 
but that you might do so,” returned War- 
ton. ‘But if you didn’t draw, several of 
your friends did—Mr. Maynard and Mr. 
Holmes, and I think one or two more. I 
saw the naked swords in their hands 
myself.” 

“I did draw my sword,” said Maynard, 
‘but I struck at no one with it. I only 
drew it in self-defence, when half a dozen 
cowards struck at me all at once; I should 
have scorned it otherwise.” 

“You did draw your sword on them, 
did you, Mr. Maynard?” exclaimed the 
Doctor, a good deal startled. ‘In good 
truth, I perceive that you have been en- 

aged in a serious fray. You are from 

ead to foot covered with blood and 
dust ‘ater cruento pulvere,’ and your nose 
I sce has had a severe blow, ‘ truncos 
inhonesto vulnere nares.” I have no doubt 
you had a good deal of provocation; but 
whatever this may have been, I cannot 
have swords drawn either in the school or 
on the playground. You know you have 
been forbidden for ten or twelve years 
past—you and your predecessors I mean— 
to bring your swords into school. They 
are always hung up in the lobby when you 
enter the schoolroom.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said De Clifford, to 
whom the Doctor’s remark appeared to be 
addressed ; ‘‘ we know that rule, and have 
always complied with it. But this busi- 
ness did not take place in the schoolroom ; 
we have broken no rule in bringing our 
swords here.” 

“I do not say that you have,” rejoined 
the head master. ‘But it is plain that 
there is as much, or rather more danger 
from your wearing your swords in the 
playground than in the school. I shall be 
obliged to forbid your carrying them at all 
while in the company of your schoolfellows. 
from the town.” 

“I trust you will not insist on that, sir,’” 
said De Clifford. ‘We should feel it to 
be a great indignity; and I do not see 
that we have done anything to call for it.” 

“‘You—several of you, that is—have 
drawn your swords upon your -school- 
fellows,” replied the Doctor. ‘That is 
cause enough.” 

‘‘The one or two who did so,” retarned. 
De Clifford, ‘‘ only did it under great pro- 
If the provocation is not offered. 
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again, there will be no fear of a recurrence 
of any such act on our part. If it is, it will 
be their fault not ours,’ 

“Possibly,”’ rejoined Dr. Oakes; ‘“ but 
I cannot allow the risk to be incurred of 


any of my pupils losing their lives, even if 
they might be the aggressors, in any affray 


which might arise. No, I must insist on 
obedience to this order. None of you 
Gentlemens Commoners henceforth must 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 


bring their swords inside the school pre- 
cincts. They must be left at home when 
you come down for your school work, and 
you cannot resume them until you return 


home.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 


T the pre- 
sidenc 
towns of Cal- 
cutta. Madras, 
and Bombay, 
on the aboli- 
tion of the Su- 
reme and 
judder Courts, 
were _consti- 
tuted the High 
Courts of Ju- 
dicature, 
divided into 
the Original 
and Appellate 
sides. The 
former, taking 
the place of 
the old Su- 
reme Conrts, 
1s composed, as 
before, of bar- 
rister judges; 
the latter, tak- 
ing the place 
of the Sudder 
Courts, iseom- 
posed, as be- 
fore, of civilian 
judges. Soin 
the North-West Provinces, when the old Sudder 
Court of Agra was abolished the High Court of 
Allahabad was established, and this is, as by its 
constitution it must be, com partly of bar- 
tister and partly of civilian judges. Since then 
there have been chief and special Courts estab- 
lished in other provinces, some of the judges of 
which must be and are taken from the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service. 
staffof a Chief Commissioner and the Council of 
a Lieatenant-Governor of a province or of a 
Governor of a presidency. The first consists 
ctclusively of salaried members, who in the 
higher offices—as, for instance, the secretaryships 
to the different local governments—are princi- 
pally civilians. We have seen how the different 
councils are composed—viz., of ex-officio and 

[aid members. 

In the non-regulation provinees the ex-officio 
and paid members of the Council of a Lieute- 
nant-Governor are principally civilians, who in 
the regulation provinces are much stronger in 
numbers in the Councils of the Lieutenant- 
Governors. Soalso in the Councils of the Gover- 
nors of Presidencies, with the exception of the 
legal and military members (who are respectively 
the Advocate-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Presidency): and perhaps one or two others, 
tho paid members are civilians, 

As regards Chief Commissionerships and 
Lieutenant-Governerships of non-regulation 
Provinces, they are nowadays given to civilians 
in preference to military commissioners, and in 
regulation provinces a Lieutenant-Guvernorship 
is looked upon as the right of civilians. The 
aoficio and paid members of the Viceroy’s 
Council, like those of the Councils of the Go- 
vernors of Presidencies, are principally civilians, 
Some of these ex-officio and paid members of 
the Viceroy’s Council hold very high appoint- 
nents, as, for instance, that of Finance Minister, 
Home or Foreign Secretary, and such officials 
are frequently selected from the Covenanted Civil 

ice. The Governorships of Presidencies are 


Next as to the personal’ 
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given as a rule to distinguished noblemen, poli- 
ticians, and diplomatists at home, but sometimes 
they have been given to distinguished civilians 
in India, The highest personage in India is of 
course the Viceroy, who is sent out from this 
country, chosen, as he nearly always has been, 
from the ranks of eminent noblemen, diplo- 
matists, and politicians, and the instances of 
civilians having attained to that dignity have 
been but few indeed, not exceeding two in 
number, with the addition of two or three more 
who havo officiated as such during vacancies, 

Such are the different appointments that are 
held by or are open to the members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service in India. Next let us 
see what they are worth pecuniarily, The 
salaries of the minor magistracies range from 
£350 to £500 a year, and those of the superior 
magistracies from £500 to £800 a year. Asais- 
tant-collectors draw a little more, whilst 
collectors receive from £1,200 to £1,500 a year. 
Zillah judges’ and Deputy-commissioners’ 
salaries are about the same, and vary between 
£1,400 and £1,800 a year, according to the size 
and importance of the district. So, toe, the 
emoluments of a commissioner depend upon the 
size and importance of the division, ana range 
from £2,000 to nearly £3,000 a year. A chief 
commissioner receives from £3,800 to £4,500 a 
year, according to the province he governs. A 
civilian judge of the High Court in a presidency 
town draws the same pay as a brother barrister 
judge—viz., £5,000 a year, whilst in the North- 
‘West Provinces his salary is less by about £1,000 
a year ; and in the other Courts it is still less, 
ranging from £2,500 to £3,500 a year. A paid 
member of the Viceroy’s Council receives about 
£6,000 a year, and Lieutenant-Governors be- 
tween that sum and £10,000 a year. The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay draw a little 
More; and the Viceroy’s salary, which is the 
highest of all, is about £20,000 a year. Such 
are the prizes (and some of them very valuable) 
that are open to the Civil Serres 32 Dodie: It 
is a gorgeous service, worthy of the gorgeous 
East. It has flourished for a long time, and 
has been the training-school of statesmen, di- 

lomatista, financiers, rulers, and judges, who 
ve built up our glorious Indian Empire, and 
enhanced its success and grandeur. It can 
boast, among those who are no more, of such 
names as George Balfour, Charles Metcalfe, 
George Clerk, Colvin, Prinsep, Ryan, Plowden, 
Kemp, Peter Grant, Cecil Beadon, and John 
Lawrence ; and among the living Charles Tre- 
velyan, Bartle Frere, Frederick Halliday, George 
Campbell, Douglas Forsyth, Richard Temple, 
William Muir, Seton Kerr, John Strachey, Ash- 
ley Eden Thorntn, and last though not least, 
Aitchison, the first of the competition wallahs. 
Such, indecd, is the civil service of India, 
Floreat. 

Next Ict us see how to enter it. No political 
influence, no family connections, will get a per- 
son admitted into its ranks; nor is it necessary 
for the purpose of such admission to court the 
favour of the powers that be. Intellect and 
education alone will open its gates to those who 
wish to enter it. The days of nominations are 
gone by, the days of Haileybury College are days 
of the past. Admission into the Indian Civil 
Service is now by competitive examination, and 
for such competitive examination dire hard 
work is absolutely necessary. There are, in 
fact, several examinations. The first is for 


general education, and is open to public com- 
petition ; the others are for technical training 
intended for those who have been successful in 
the first. We now yyropose to deal with the 
first of these examinations. 

The age for it has varied from time to time. 
At one time it used to be between twenty and 
twenty-five years, but this has been altered at 
different times, and now the age is between 
seventeen and nineteen years—that is to say, 
candidates for this examination must not be less 
than seventeen and not more than nineteen 
years of age. By the regulations which at pre- 
sent exist, but which, not only as to the age 
but also in other respects, are liable to be 
altered, every person desirous of competing at 
the first examination, say for next year, must 

roduce to the Civil Sorvice Commissioners, 
eforo the Ist April next, evidence showing— 

(a) That he is a natural born subject of her 
Majesty. 

(b) That his age will be above seventeen and 
under nineteen years on the Ist of June. 

[N.B.—In the case of natives of India this 
must be certified by the Government of India, 
or of the Presidency or Province in which the 
candidate may have resided. ] 

(c) That he has no disease, constitutional 
affection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting him or 
likely to unfit him for the Civil-Service of India. 

(@) That he is of good moral character. 

He must also pay such fees as the Sec 
of State for India may prescribe, which for the 
next examination wil £5, payable by means 
of a special stamp according to instructions 
which will be communicated to candidates, 

The merits of the persons examined are 
estimated by marks, and the subjeets for the 
first examination, together with the marks ob- 
tainable in each of them, are as follows :— 


Subjects. Marks. 
English Composition ... ss «- 300 
History of England (including a 

period selected by the candidate)... 300 


English Literature (including books 
selected by the candidate) 

Greek os tis aoe 

Latin 

French 


ments of any two of the following 
sciences, viz. :— 


(a) Chemistry... an a 500 
(d) Electricity and Magnetism 300 

(c) Experimental Laws of Heat 
and Light a a. 800 

(d@) Mechanical Philosophy, 

with Outlines of Astro- 
nomy ... ne «+ 800 
Logie ... ie are ene «+ 800 
Elements of Political Economy 300 
Sanskrit is, exp ane « 500 
Arabic ... see 500 


There is this further rule as to the marks, 
that they are subject to such deduction as the 
Civil Service Commissioners may deem necessai 
in order to secure that a candidate be allot 
no credit at all for taking up a subject in which 
he isa mere smatterer. The examinations are 
generally conducted by means of printed ques- 
tions and written answers, and also vied voce. 

(To be continued.) 
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POOR REGIMENTAL JACK: 


A STORY OF THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN. 


. 
By J. Anruun Ex.iort, 


Author of “The British Grenadiers,” “ England's Drummer-Boys,” “ Kavanagh of Lucknow,” etc. 


oR Regimental Jack was the name ant 

title of a hero whose exploits never 
found their way into official despatches, or 
were blazoned forth to an admiring world 
by the loud-tongued voice of Fame. He 
was a faithful dog, who was as modest and 
unassuming as he was bold and brave; and 
now, many ycars after hoe has been laid in 
peace beneath the sod, J, who witnessed 
his courage, would fain become his histo-" 
rian to the boys of Britain, and so lay a 
vhaplet on his nameless grave. 

Jack's birth was a mystery to his mili- 
tary frionds, but he was found one night 
in the winter of 1852-3 under the following 
melancholy circumstances, and, to the hour 
of his still more mysterious death, he never 
ceased to be grateful for his timely rescue. 

One of the important duties which the 
Foot Guards have to perform in London, is 
to mount guard over the royal palaces of 
Buckingham and St. James, and some of 
the posts at which sentries are placed are 
very lonely and secluded during the night. 
This is more particularty the case with the 
one situated within the gardens of St. 
James’s Palace; and it was specially so on 
the night in question, for the snow lay 
ankle deep on the und, and the wind 
was keen and cold. The sentries are 
changed, or “relieved,” as the military 
phrascology puts it, every two hours; and, 
as an itional precaution, an officer, 
accompanied by a sergeant and two men, 
with a drummer carrying a lantern, visits 
these posts at the hours of eleven p.m., 
and one and three a.m., to see that all 
the sentries are on the qué vive, as our 
lively French neighbours term it. This is 
called ‘‘The Rounds,” and a very impor- 
tant duty it is. 

The sentry posted in the gardens of St. 
James's P: on the night of our story ! 
was a Scotchman, and he went on duty at! 
two o'clock in the morning. All was quiet 
then in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
demesne, for London was in that state of 
‘somnolency which once caused the poet 
Wordsworth to exclain— 


“The very houses seem asleep !” 


But Jock Anderson, for such was the 
sentry’s name, had not been very long at 


his post before a most unusual disturbance 
took place outside the palace walls on the 


PART 1.—A KIND-HEARTED SENTRY. 


side farthest from the gate. The latter 
were of course locked, the keys being kept 
in the Queen’s guard-room some distance 
off, and the sentry had no means of ascer- 
taining the cause of the uproar. It seemed 
like a short and sharp struggle between 
two persons, while blows, like those pro- 
duced on the body of @ man or animal by 
a heavy stick, were frequent. Above all 
was heard the constant barking of a dog, 
which gradually dropped to a prolonged 
howl, and grew fainter and fainter unt it 
became a dismal moan. Then the sentry, 
whose heart beat fast with suppressed 
anger and excitement, heard the deep thud 
of a heavy body falling within the palace 
gromas, and a sad wail, like the cry of a 

leserted child, fell strangely upon his ears. 

The sound of receding footsteps and the 
murmur of voices were heard for a moment 
in the distance, and then again all was 
still, save a pitiful wailing sound beneath 
the walls. The sentry’s heart was moved 
to compassion, and forgetting his ‘‘ orders,” 
he left his post to serve the cause of 
humanity. Proceeding to the spot from 
whence the agonising cry appeared to 
come, he found there a poor dog lying 
bleeding in the snow, and evidently severely 
injured. 

“Puir thing !” exclaimed the generous- 
hearted Scotchman, ‘it shall ne’er be said 
that Jock Anderson refused succour to a puir 
dumb animal in distress. Come, get on thy 
legs, mon, an’ we'll find a house for ye!” 

The poor dog appreciated the guards- 
man’s kindness, for he licked the great 
rough hands that gently lifted him upon 
his legs, and made a strenuous effort to 
walk towards the sentry-box. At this 
moment the gates opened, and a light 
like a distant star twinkled dimly through 
the darkness. It was the three o'clock 
‘‘rounds,” and the sentry was a long way 
from his post. 

‘Odds and ends!” he exclaimed, in a 
low voice, to himself, ‘‘ you are in for it 
now, Jock, and no mistake; but, never 
mind, mon,” he continued, addressing the 
dog, ‘‘ I'll no’ desert ye.” 

The sergeant of the party, who walked in 
advance of the patrol, stamped his foot 
hard upon the frozen snow as he approached 
the sentry-box, in order to attract the 
attention of the sentry, who was supposed 


to challenge an armed party with a stamp 
of the foot, instead of the usual ‘‘ Who 
comes there?”?—a system adopted in 
palaces to avoid disturbing the inmates. 

No reply being returned, and the usual 
salute and announcement that ‘‘ All's 
well” being missing, the ‘‘ rounds’? went 
right up to the box. 

“There is no sentry here!” said the 
officer, in a tone of surprise, as the drum- 
mer-boy held up his lantern and permitted 
the dim light of the candle to expose the 
vacant receptacle. 

«Here am I, sergeant!” exclaimed the 
generous and humane soldier as he appeared 
leading the poor wounded dog along at 4 
very slow pace. ‘‘ This puir doggie has been 
thrown o’er the wall by some brutcs, and 
his cries were sae pitiful I couldua’ leave 
him there to dee in the cold snow.” 

“‘ Am I to understand,” said the officer, 
in a stern voice, ‘‘ that you left your post 
contrary to orders to attend to that dog *” 

“ Aye, sir,” replied the sentry, in a broad 
Scotch accent, as he brought bis musket 
to the shoulder. ‘I just did the same 
thing, and hope your honour will excuse 
me for rescuing a puir, half-murdercd 
doggie frac death. Indeed, I thought it 
was a chiel at first.” 

The officer’s heart was moved with sym- 
pathy, and he turned to consult the ser- 
geant on the matter, while the latter, proud 
of such a reference, and clothed for the 
nonce with that ‘‘ brief authority ” which 
Shakespeare tells us causes man to play 

“ Such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep,” 


drew himself up to his full height anc 
said, 

“ This man, having lIcft his post ccntrary 
to strict orders, sir, and against the pro- 
visions of the Articles of War, should be a 
once relieved from his post, and murchec 
back a prisoner to the guard-room.”” 

“Very well, then,” replied the officer, 
young lieutenant of not very long standing 
‘let him be relieved.” 

Jock Anderson was now relieved fron 
his duty, and his musket and bayonct being 
taken from him, he was marched back to thi 
guard-room as a prisoner. But, after all 
8 soldier is but a man, and Jock, who ha 
seen many years good service in his regi 
ment, found his eyes fill with tears as h 
was thus for the first time disgraced in th: 
presence of his comrades. While he wa 
thinking of this, however, he felt somethin; 
warm touching his hand, and looking dow: 
he beheld the poor dog which he ha 
rescued gazing steadily at him with such: 
sympathetic look that he felt his hear 
bound within his breast, and he could no 
help exclaiming, 

“ Puir beastie! thy gratitude is my bes 
reward.” 

“ Silence, sir!"’ thundered the sergeant 
“To the right face! quick march! ” 

And the ‘‘ rounds ” marched back to th: 
guard-room, visiting the remaining sen. 
tries on their way, all of whom wondere 
who it was who was thus made a prisoner 
and for what reason. 

Meanwhile the poor dog, still bleeding 
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from the effects of its ill-treatment, limped | when the poor dog limped in, and going 


painfully along some distance behind tho | straight up to his benefactor. began to 
“rounds,” never lost sight of them ce unmistakable signs of delight 


“Evidently severely Injured.” 


until the rd-room was reached. On ' that the ill-natured sergeant again asscrted 
their arrival the disarmed sentry was fur- ' his authority, and said, 
ther denuded of his belts and dismissed! ‘‘Turn that dog out! 
to the general comforts of the guard-room that dog out!” 

bed and his own thoughts for the rest of , But the officer, amused at the incident 
the night. He went and sat down by the | which had occurred, and not liking the 
fire, however, and had scarcely done so ; idea of making the man a prisoner, had re- 


Drummer, turn 


| mained at the door of the soldiers’ guard- 
: room to watch the proceedings of the dog, 
and on hearing the sergeant’s order he 
stepped forward, and expressed a desire 
that the poor animal should be kept and 
well cared for. 

“*God bless ye, sir! thank ye, sir!” ex- 
claimed Jock Anderson, as he patted the 
dog’s head and made a bed for him with 
his great-coat—which he took off his own 
, back for the purpose—before the blazing 
fire. 

“ Yes, sir, very well, sir,” said the ser- 
geant, in an obsequious tone. 

“*T will see the colonel about it in the 

morning, Anderson,” said the officer, ‘‘ and 
will do what I can for you,” and, turning 
on his heel, he left the guard-room and re- 
tired to his own feather-bedded and well- 
, carpeted chamber. 
; As soon as he had disappeared and the 
| sergeant had gone to that part of the room 
| set apart for the non-commissioned officers, 
, Anderson’s comrades crowded round him 
‘ to hear the story of his adventure, 

And while he was narrating it the 
generous fellow himself got a sponge and 
some warm water from the cuntiniere's 
(canteen-woman’s) stall, and gently bathed 
the poor dog’s wounds, whilst others 
picked out some choice pieces of meat 

rom the bright tin plates with which the 
tables were strewed, and toasting them at 
the fire, made a savoury supper for Jock’s 
prot&gé. 

It was a touching sight to see poor 
Jack, for he was at once given this name 
(a favourite one with soldiers), endeavour- 
ing, by all the means in his power, to show 
his gratitude for all this kindness. 

hen the morning came the lieutenant, 
true to his promise, sought the colonel in 
command of the guard, and gave him an 
account of the incident which had occurred 
during his rounds on the previous night, 
taking care to make the soldier’s offence 
appear as light as possible. The colonel, 
luckily, was not a martinet, otherwise it 
might have fared hard with Jock Ander- 
son (who would certainly have been tried 
by court-martial, and perhaps even sen- 
tenced toa long term of imprisonment), 
and he resolved to look over the offence 
on condition that the culprit promised 
never to leave bis post again except ac- 
cording to orders. 

The younger officer was not long in 
imparting the good news to the prisoner, 
who, on giving the required promise, was 
pennit to resume his duty as if nothing 

happened. 
(To be continued.) 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING. 


By J. Harrincton Keene, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., etc. 
1.—THE MOLE. 


D™ has been defined as ‘‘matter in the 
wrong place.” It is very useful, and, in- 
deed, indispensable, as earth in the garden, but 
decidedly unbecoming and dirty when on your 
face or clothes. In a similar way, most of the 
creatures termed “‘ vermin” are in themselves 
very graceful and beautiful specimens of the 
(Creator's handiwork, but when they encroach 
on man’s paths of pregress and in provement ! 


they become ‘‘ vermin,” and though all life 
should be looked upon as a fearful and wonder- 
ful thing, not to be lightly taken from its pos- 
sessor, they are then justifiably slain. 

The little gentleman in black velvet—the 
mole—is a lovely-coated little fellow, possessin; 
many virtues, such as courage, industry, an 
parental affection, but when he once gets into 
your father’s garden, which has probably cost 


money and exceeding care to render it neat and 
productive, our little friend is transformed into 
one of the most troublesome of ‘‘ ye.min,” and 
must be relentlessly sacrificed by the trapper. If 
this is not done, Master Mole will himself 
sacrifice the crops in his efforts to gct at the 
worms, which, aa the late Charles Darwin so 
conclusively showed, are one of the great re- 
generating forces of the land's fertility. 
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Look at rats again. Sce how lithe and agile 


they are, how fond of their young, and provi- 
dent in storing food for future consumption ; 
yet they are without a redeeming excellency if, 
like dirt, they are in the wrong place—as they 
are, by-the-by, pretty certain to be. 

Of the squirrel, Mr. Ruskin, in his marvel- 
lously eloquent way, has said :—‘‘ Of all quad- 
ropeds . . . there is none so beautiful or 
so happy as the squirrel. Innocent in all his 
ways, harmless in his food, playful as a kitten, 
but without cruelty, and surpassing the dex- 
terity of the monkey, with the grace of a bird, 
the little dark-eyed miracle of the forest goes 
from branch to branch more like a sunbeam 
than a living thing. The chamois is slow to it, 
and the panther clumsy. It haunts you, listens 
for you, hides from you, looks for you, loves you, 
‘as if it were a plaything invented by the angel 
that walks by your children.” 

Alas! there is n reverse side to this beautiful | 
word-picture of the great art critic. Tho game- 
keeper will tell you that mischievous Master | 
“Squggy” is very fond of birds’ eggs—many a | 
tiny wren and many a sweet-voiced blackbird has 
discovered this also—and that he above all will 
often suck the dove-hued eggs of the pheasant. 
Much, therefore, as I admire this little creature 
when he is in his native fir-tree, I shall tell you 
how to catch him alive, so that he may be 
kept away from doing harm. 

Again, the brilliant kingfisher, flashing by 
you like a beam of azure light, is in his right 
place near the stickleback pond, but on my trout 
river he is ‘‘ vermin.” The same exposition of 
the properties of vermin might be followed out 
in reference to all the creatures I intend to 
hereafter teach you how to capture or destroy. 

So much by way of introduction, and now sup- 
pose, as I have above referred to “‘ the little gen- 
tleman in the velvet suit,” we begin with him. 
Do not be alarmed ut the few items of nataral his- 


tory I am going to give you in reference to each 
“‘varmint.” It is better for you to know about 
the funny littlo ways of the lower creation now 
than wait till you are men, and perhaps un- 
able to devote much time to the acquisition of 
such knowledge. Besides, thera is nothing 
mean or paltry in such studies. Why, the great 
German Heber and our hardly less great Sir 
John Lubbock have devoted their lives to ants 
and such small fry till marvels of intelligence in 
these tiny insects have been unfolded to their 
wondering vision. Even the wise and mighty 
King Solomon did not forget them. Do not 
despise small things because they aro small, 
therefore, for are we not ourselves as motes and 
specks of dust in the sunbeam in the immensity 
of God ? 7 
I must, however, return to the mole,:or you 
may accuse me of preaching a sermon when you 
were expecting to hear how to catch vermin. 


Well, the scientific name of the mole is Talpa 
Europea, and its distribution is all over Europe. 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark alike produce it as 
well as our own islands. In some parts of 
England it is known as the ‘‘ mole-warp,”’ and 
in the times of our ancestors, before the Con- 
quest, it was called by this outrageous name— 
“‘Turch Daear.” The main thing—or one of 
them—that arrests the attention on first seeing 
the mole is the very hand-like fore paws (Fig. 1). 
These are attached to the body by a short fore- 
arm, and suggest immense strength—which, as 
a matter of fact, they possess. They are used, 
as their form would indicate, for scooping the 
earth from before and throwing it on one side ; 
and for this purpose the claws (as shown in the 


Fig. t. 


engraving) are long and trenchant. The hind 
feet, which are comparatively small, serve the 
purpose of throwing out the earth behind with 
incredible quickness. The head also, being 
sharp-pointed, offers no opposition to this boring 
through the soft soil, and the eyes, being go tiny, 
are never injured by the soil through which the 
pointed snout passes. 

For a long time people failed to discover that 
the mole possessed eyes, so rudimentary and hid- 
den are they. They are covered by the soft fur, 
and it is to be presumed that, as they are of little 
or no use in the total darkness of subterrancan 
passages, they serve only to apprise their owner of 
the approach of light whenever it may find itself 
near the surface of the ground. It sometimes 
has happened to me to find a mole strayed from 
its habitation, I suppose, and on the surface of 
the soil. From the experiment of putting an 
obstacle in front of it, and its avoidance thereof, 
1 Lave come to the conclusion that it can see 
slightly, though it is evident when you dissect 
the head that the organs of hearing are vastly 


more developed than those of sight. The ecnse 
of smell is perhaps stronger than that of hear- 
ing—as one would infer from the long, pointed, 
greyhound-like snout ; and this should be borne 
in mind when setting the trap. If, indeed, in 
the case of any animal, you are told that the 


sense of smell is well developed, handle the gin- 
snare, or trap as little as possible with the naked 
hand. There is a distinctive odour in the human 
hand which most animals, whether vermin or 
not, seem instantly to recognise, 

Moles construct a fortress, or habitation, 
under a hillock or some such convenient protec- 
tion as a sort of central position, from which 
they proceed outwards through various “‘ runs ” 
or roads in search of food (see Fig. 2). This 
fortress has a dome of earth, which is beaten 
hard by the creature, and so rendered strong 
and impervious to rain, snow, dews, or frost. 
ain Fig. 2 represents the hollow centre, which 
is also dry and hard, whilst B BB signify the 
ramifying tunnels leading into the galleries of 
tho central fortress, and outwards to the tracts 
for feeding and exploration, as well us to the 
nests of the various pairs of sexes forming the 
community. Along these tracts the individuals 
travel and obtain their livelihood, never stopping 
to gossip ; for if, indeed, one mole meets another 
by chance, one must turn out of the way into 
the nearest alley, or there is a ‘‘row,” which 
generally means death to the weaker—for, let 
me tell you, Mr. ‘Lalpa is a very pugnacious 
little man when thwarted. 

Of course, you know that the food of the mole 
is chiefly comprised of worms—and speaking of 
that reminds me of a method I onco saw of 
catching moles, which was cruel but very sin- 
gular. I was fishing on the Colne, near Wrays- 
bury, and I noticed an old man in the field 
behind me industriously going over the ground, 
and here and there drawing out a live mole by 
means of what scemed a string. I laid down 
my rod and went over to him, and after a little 
persuasion I got to understand the whole bag of 
tricks, His method was to dig down toa fresh 
tunnel and “lay ”’a lobworm, threaded on a rather 
small fish-hook tied on fine brass wire, covering 
in the hole with leaves and dirt, and securing 
the wire by a string to a stout peg. The mole, 
being almost sure to return, would thus take the 
bait, and in most cases get hooked in the mouth. 
This seems to me, however, a needlesely cruel 
way of mole-catching when there are others quite 
as effectual and practically painless, and I shall 
therefore not go any further into the particulars 
necessary for its practice. 

Moles are extremely voracious, and this being 
ao, they crave and enjoy large quantities of water. 
I have frequently watched moles descending by 
a beaten run to the water—and, indeed, just 
opposite where I am writing there isa tiny road- 
way from a mole hillock to the neighbouring 
ditch. Should a plentiful supply such as this not 
be handy, the little animal sinks a well for him- 
self, beating the interior hard, and forming quite 
a little shaft, which receives the rain and stores 
it. I came across one some time ago, which was 
quite a foot in depth, and almost full, 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS ORAFT. 
(See Illustrations on page 108.) 


ES English boy knows something at least | glance at a few of the curious craft in use 


about boats, and we hope many of our 
readers having carefully read the papers which 
have appeared from time to time in onr pages, 
instructing them in the manufacture of different 


ainongst various foreign nations. 

First turning to China, where there is so 
much which to the eye of the ‘outside bar- 
barian ” is interesting and curious, let us look 


kinds of craft, have produced specimens of j at the extraordinary substitute for a lock in use 


workmanship which have been a means of re- ' in that 


laxation and pleasure to themselves and a source 
of admiration to their friends. 
It will probably then not be uninteresting to 


land. These are to be met with on the 
innumerable canals which intersect the whole 
country. These canals are on a higher level 
than the rivers into which they flow, and conse- 


quently it ‘is needful to raise the house-boats 
which navigate them by artificial means. 

This is effected by what is called a ‘‘haul- 
over”—a kind of lock just wide enough for the 
passage of one boat at a time. A mud slope 
rises from the river to a little above the level of 
the canal at its highest water. When the boat 
reaches the haul-over, a strong rope, which is 
attached to the two windlasses shown in the 
illustration, is passed round its stem, and, eight 
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Chinamen manning each windlass, the boat is 
drawn up one side of the greasy ascent and suf- 
fered to slide down the other into the canal, 

The labonr imposed upon the Chinese who 
work the apparatus is very severe, hundreds of 
boats frequently passing every day. 

The Chinese raft at the top of the page is 
com) of about eight or ten of the ever-use- 
ful bamboes of the country fastened ther 
and tamed up at the “prow.” The Chinese 
work them with a sort of rake or very wide hoe, 
with which the man at the head pulls the water 
towards him, whilst his companion at the stern 
posbes it away. When the rafts are returniog 
empty two or three are often placed on one 
another, as depicted in the engraving. 

The warlike Shillooks, who furnish us with 
our next illustration, are a tribe of ne; in- 
habiting the White Nile a little north of the 
Equator. It “ without saying” that the 
climate in which they dwell is a hot one, and 
accordingly the principal part of their clothing 
consists of the plume of ostrich feathers which 
forms their headdress, Indeed the Shillook is 
quite content if he possesses this adornment, 
aod is minus everything else in the shapo of 
costume, but it is etiquette to wear the head- 
dress on every possible occasion. 

They are not without some pretensions to re- 
me ility, far they are proficient - fishermen 
and agriculturists, and the social ity 9 rs 
to te conducted with skill and wiaiom ie 

As fishermen they construct a very similar 
“taft-canoe"” to that already referred to when 
speaking of the Chinese. 

The district which they inhabit rejoices in 
the possession of the ambatch-tree, which our 
wboricultaral readers will recognise under the 
‘ognomen of Anemone mirabilis. This treo 
grows very mach after the fashion of a larch, 
springing straight from the ground an ually 
mpenag to the srmmit. te is very une and 
‘xactly answers the purpose of the Shillook 
fishermen. 

Cutting down a number of the ambatch-trees, 
he fastens them together side by side with ropes, 
and bending up the tapering ends, he has a 
splendid raft, light enough to be carried by his 
own unaided strength, and sufficiently buoyant 
‘support a couple of fishermen with their im- 
ements and the receptacles fur the captured 


The Shillook very seldom uses the hook in 
the pursuit of his quarry. He prefers a spear 
of aboat ten feet in engi with a barbed head. 
This head is connected with the haft of the 
spear by a short cord. When the fish is struck 

haft floats upon the surface, and as soon as 
atl exhausted the prey is hauled on board 


Another expert fisherman is the Esquimaux, 
who builds for himself a Xajack constructed of 
akin tightly stretchod over a framework of wood 
and whalebone. As with the Shillooks, one man 
very easily carries the boat, even though, as 
in some cases, it may be twenty-five fect in 
length. He also prefers rather to trust to the 
spear than to the hook in fishing, and is very 
ingenious in the manufacture of these weapons 
mith various and curiously-shaped heads, suited 
ae different purposes to which they are ap- 
plied. 

The kajack has very much the appearance of 
the canoo to which we are accustomed on our 
omnrivers, The Esquimaux gets into the hole 
inthe centre and ties the skin tightly around 
his waist. Should he be upset and be unable to 
Tight himself, he would be drowned. unless help 
Were speedily afforded. 

To guard against this contingency he takes 
delight ina sport which, however, is never prac- 

unless some friend is at hand. 
With a rapid motion to one side, he turns 
himself and his canoe over, and as rapidly, with 
3 powerful dash of his paddle, rights himself 
agin. A skilful player will thus turn over and 
over twenty times in succession with such 
Hand that the eye of the spectator can scarcely 
his movements. 

Another very skilful canocist is the Kruman 
of the Grain Coast of Africa ; indeed without 
his help communication between ships and the 


shore would be next to, if not quite, impossible 
in those latitudes. 

Selecting a suitable tree, usually the cotton- 
‘wood or a kind of poplar, he hollows it out and 
shapes it by means of fire and his adze, and 

lacing a few sticks across it to prevent the sides 

rom caving in, he has a vessel which is unsink- 
able even when filled with water. 

Squatting himeelf in his canoe, and using his 
single-bladed paddle with all the power of his 
muscular arins, he drives his frail vessel through 
a boiling surf in which few other craft would 
live fora moment. There is no record of any 
but a Kraman being able to navigate these craft, 
the invariublo result of such attempts being an 
immediate and ignoble capsizing. Yet he will 
paddle forty miles at a stretch, most likely with- 
out a disaster ; but should he come to grief he 
has his calabash ready, and baling out his tiny 
vessel in a few moments, by some extraordinary 
feat he is presently once more seated in the 
canoe and paddling away as if nothing in par- 
ticular had happened. * 

Those terrible pirates, the Sea Dyaks of 
Berneo, to whose horrid custom of head-hunting 
we have referred in former artictos, are great in 
the manufacture of huge prahus in which to 
carry on their dreadful avocations. 

Some of these are of immense length and are 
double- banked. The oars are manned by 
wretched slaves captured in previous expeditions, 
whilst a cruel ganger walks up and down between 
the rowers, wielding a heavy whip with unspar- 
ing assiduity. 

Upon a platform overhead are the fightin 
Dyaks armed with the terrible sumpitan, which 
at close quarters is capable of executing tre- 
mendons damage in the ranks of their opponents. 
It closely resembles the blowpipe of the 
Macoushie Indians, and carries a similar tiny 
poisoned death-dealing arrow. 

Our sketch from Brazil represents an extem- 
porised ferry-boat much in favour in some parts 
of the country where the streams are numerous. 

An ox-hide is tied by the corners after the 
fashion depicted, and an unlucky slave, taking 
the rope in his teeth or fastening it round his 
Beck ferries the traveller from one bank to the 
other. 

It is not surprising that the Sandwich 
Islanders—who are so far amphibious that they 
never look upon falling into the water as an 
accident possessing the slightest modicum of 
danger, and have even been known to gaze 
coolly on whilst some unfortunate strangor has 
been drowning, simply because the idea of his 
being in difficulty never occurred to them—it 
is not surprising that they should take delight 
in the manufacture and navigation of canoes. 

The young men are very fond of masquerad- 
ing in the manner depicted. Covering their 
heads with gourds, which are cut and carved 
after a grotesque fashion, and ornamented with 
twigs and strips of cloth, they go off in their 
double-bodied canoes, laughing, shouting, and 
playing all kinds of antica. 

One of the most curious of these double-bodied 
canoes is that used by the Fiji Islanders. Men- 
tion has previously been made (Vol. v., p. 819) of 
the skill and cou of the Fijians as fishermen, 
and in the following out of this pursuit the 
canoe necessarily performs an active part. 

The two canoes of which the craft is com- 
posed are covered over and connected with each 
other by a platform. In this platform there are 
hatchways to enable the occupants of the vessel 
to get at the interior of the canoes. 

A sort of deck-house is built on the platform, 
which is oecupied by the principal personage on 
board; and on the smaller platform erected 
above it, answering to the quarter-deck of 
our own men-of-war, stands the captain and his 
principal subordinates. 

But the chief peculiarity of the vessel is the 
mast. This is not fixed rigidly to the deck, 
but works on a pivot so that it can be inclined 
in either direction. When the sailors wish the 
vessel to go about, the mast issimply slacked off 
80 that the stern of the vessel becomes the bow, 
the tack and the sheet change places, and it 
sails away in the directly opposite course, 

Both ends being alike, it sails equally well in 


each direction, and is steered from either end 
by means of a large oar, perhaps twenty feet in 
length. 

This is rather a dangerous operation, for 
sometimes a sudden gust of wind ora large wave 
will bring the handle of the our round with 
sufficient violence to kill one or more of the 
steersmen, and it is seldom that a voyage is got 
through without several unlucky knocks there- 
from. 

Another and somewhat similar form of canoe, 
which possesses the same qualification of being 
practically uncapsizable, is the outrigger, of 
which those of New Guinca and Australia are 
favourable specimens. 

In the former case the canoe is cut from the- 
trank of a single tree, and although it may be 
twenty-five feet in length, its extreme breadth. 
will not exceed eighteen or nineteen inches. 

The outrigger is placed at a distance of seven, 
eight, or more feet from the canoe proper, to 
which it is attached by several light poles. The 
agile natives run along these like monkeys, and 
sitting upon them as represented, effectually 
prevent the upsetting of their craft, however 
tierce may be the fury of the wind and waves, 

These poles also serve a further useful pur- 

se, for when the sail is not in use it is taken 

lown, rolled up, and placed upon them. 

The stecring is by the same method as in the 
Sandwich Islands canoe, the wide-bladed oar, 
measuring about nine feet in length. 

The Australians use both the double and the 
outrigged form of canoe, and sometimes one 
with an outrigger on each side. 

Another form is the fragile bark cut out of a 
single log, and in which none but an expert. 
could stand upright, used by the Australian 
fishermen on the Sturray and other rivers of the 
interior. 

The fisherman uses curious spears with barbed, 
serrated, or three-pronged heads, and standing 
upright, as shown, strikes at the fish, carrying 
on the sport for hours together without capsizing 
his cockleshell. 

At other times he lies flat across the canoe, 
and immersing the upper part of his head and 
his eyes in the water, gets rid of the ripple 
on the surface and is enabled to strike at bis 
prey with his never-failing spear. 

The birch-bark canoe of the North American 
Indians is familiar to every reader of works. 
both of fact and fiction dealing with the various. 
tribes of redskins, 

In the building of these canoes large pieces of 
bark are first stripped off the trees by the men. 
The women then scrape them, and, sewing them 
together, make what is to form the skin of the 
canoe that is to be. 

The men meanwhile manufacture the skeleton. 
This is composed of white cedar, and the frame- 
work is joined together with thongs of base, 
no nails being used. The skin is next laid over 
the skeleton and fastened to it in the same 
manner, after which the craft is lincd with 
cedar scraped down to the thinness of cardboard. 
The holes where the thongs are interlaced are 
then filled with pine pitch, and the last process. 
is to ornament the whole construction gaily 
with dyed porcupine quills. 

The canoe has the merit of possessing great 
strength and extreme lightness. Were it defi- 
cient in either of these qualities it would be of 
no service to its owner, tor he has to navigate 
streams abounding with snags or floating oge 
and roots, and in which at every few miles he 
mects with rapids, when he is obliged to take to- 
the land and carry his canoe above or below 
them, as the case may be. _ Another advantage: 
of its lightness is its great buoyancy, the canoe 
sitting the water like a duck and drawing at 
the most a couple of inches of water. 

It is propelled by means of a single-bladed 

addle, which is never removed from the water,. 
Ent the Indian, by skilfully feathering the blade, 
manages to steer his craft in a straight line, and 
overcome the tendency to turn which tho pad- 
dling from ono side only naturally gives to it. 
At the same time he contrives to get great speed. 
out of his little vessel. 

Our next illustration gives us a Japanese 
fishing vessel with its curious high-peaked prow 
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gondola of Venice, the mest curious of the craft 
that ply on European waters. A recent writer 


‘and square stern, in which are a frame for hang- 
ing the nets, and a large vessel for receiving 


and all with their single gondolier in the ster 
He works his long ani 


heavy oar with a singul 


SHILLOOK. 


ESQUIMAUX 


ae 4 
SANDWICH ISLANDS 


NORTH AMERICA. 


AUSTRALIA. NEW cUINcA. 


the fish. In the latter they are kept until | speaks of ‘‘ the long black, slender skiff lifting | mixture of grace and grotesqueness, and with 
the fisherman is ready to carry them through | its head and throwing it back a little, moving, , regularity which looks as if it could be acquire 
the streets still alive in vessels of sea water for | yet seeming not to move, with the grotesquely- with the utmost ease. But rash travellers wh 

le. ful figure in its poop.” | try the experiment invariably come to grief i 
One illustration shows us the oft-described | The gondolas are all alike—all painted black, , the most ignominious manner. TC. 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


HE three men uttered a loud cheer, and 
ran and leaped upon their fallen 
enemy, but Bart ran back, loading his 
piece as he went, to where he had left the 
doctor with poor Joses. 

Bart felt his heart beat heavily, and 
there was a strange choking feeling of 
pain at his throat as he thought of rough, 
surly-spoken Joses, the man who had been 
his guide and companion in many a hunt 
and search for the straying cattle; and 
now it seemed to him that he was to lose 
one who he felt had been a friend. 

“Is he—” 

Bart panted out this much, and then 
stopped in amazement, for, as he turned 
the corner of some rocks that lay be- 
tween him and the tent, instead of ad- 
dressing the doctor, he found himself 
face to face with Joses, who, according to 
Bart's ideas, should have been lying 
the stones, hideously clawed from shoulder 
to heel by the monster’s terrible hooks. 
On the contrary, the rough fellow was sit- 
ting up, with his back close to a great 
block of stone, his rifle across his knees, 
and both hands busy rolling up a little 
cigarette. 


“Why, Joses,’ panted Bart, “I 
thought— ” 

“As I was killed? Well, I ain’t,” said 
Joses, roughly. 


“But the bear—she struck you down— 
I saw her claw you.” 

“You see her strike me down,” growled 
Joses; “but she didn’t claw me, my lad. 
She didn’t hit out far enough, but she’s 
tore every rag off my back right into rib- 


bons, and I’m waiting here tili the doctor | 


brings me something else and my blanket 
to wear.” 
“Oh, Joses, I am glad,” cried Bart, 


hoarsely ; and his voice was full of emotion | 


as he spoke. while he caught the rough 
fellow's hands in his. 

“Don’t_ spoil a fellow's cigarette,” 
growled Joses, roughly, but his eyes 
showed the pleasure he felt. ‘I say, are 
you glad, though ee 

“Glad?” cried Bart, ‘‘ indeed, indeed I 
am.” 


“That's right, Master Bart. t's 


tight. It would have been awkward if I'd 
been killed.” 
“Oh, don’t talk about it,” cried Bart, 
uddering. 


“Why not, my lad? It would, though. 
They'd have had no end of a job to dig 
down in this stony ground. But you've 
killed the bear among you?” 

“Yes; she’s dead enough.” 

“That’s well. Who fired the shot as 
finished her? Don’t say you let Juan or 
Sam, or I won’t forgive you.” 

“I fired the last, and brought her 
down,” said Bart, quietly enough. 

“That's right,’ said Joses; ‘that’s 
night. You ought to be a good shot 
now, 

Pia are you not hurt at all?” asked 


“Well, I can’t say as I arn’t hurt,” re- 
plied Joses, ‘ because she knocked all the 
wind out of me as she sent me down so 
quickly, and she scratched a few bits of 
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CHAPTER IX.—FIRST SEARCHES FOR GOLD. 
skin off as well as my clothes, but that 


It was a monster indeed! being quite 


dou’t matter; skin grows again, clothes | nine fect long, and massive in proportion, 


don’t. Humph! here comes the doctor 
with the things.” 

‘©A narrow escape for him, Bart. But 
how about the grizzly ?” 

“Dead, sir; quite dead,” replied Bart. 
“Are we likely to see Mr. Grizzly as 
well?” 

“No, I think not, my boy. Mother and 
cubs generally go together.” 

‘‘Now, Joses, let me dress your back.” 

“No, thank ye, master; I can dress 
myself, bless you!” 

“No, no; I mean apply some of this 
dressing to those terrible scratches.” 

“Oh! if that’s what you mean, master, 
go on. Wouldn’t they be just as well 
without ?” 

‘No, no. Turn round, man.” 

Joses obeyed, and Bart shuddered as he 
saw the scores made by the monster’s 
hideous claws, though Joses took it all 
quietly enough, and after the dressing 
threw his blanket over his shoulders, to 
walk with his master and Bart to have a 


look at the grizzly. 


“Catch the pure cold fluid as it fell.” 


while its great sharp curved claws were 
some of them nearly six inches from point. 
to insertion in the gheaey toes. 

Such a skin was too precious as a trophy 
to be left, and before daylight next morn- 
ing Juan, Harry, and Sam were at work 
stripping it off; Bart, when he came soon. 
after, finding them well on with their task ; 
Joses being seated upon a fragment of 
rock contentedIy smoking and giving in- 
structions, he being an adept at such 
matters, having stripped off hundreds, if 
not thousands, of hides in his day, from 
bison cattle and bear down to panther and 
skunk. 

“‘T ain’t helping, Master Bart,” he said, 
apologetically, ‘‘ being a bit stiff this morn- 
jae” 

“« Which is a blessing as ‘t ain’t worse,” 
said Harry, ‘‘for you might have been 
much worse, you know.” 

“You mind your own business!’ 
growled Joses. ‘‘ You're whipping off 
great bits o’ flesh there and leaving ’em on 
the skin.” 
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“Well, see how hard it is when it’s 
old,” grumbled Harry; and then to 
-Juau, ‘I shan’t take no notice of him. 
You see, he’s a bit sore.” 

Harry was quite right, poor Joses being 
s0 sore that for some days he could not 
mount his horse, and spent his time in dry- 
ing the two bearskins in the sun, and 
dressing them on the fleshy side, till they 
-were quite soft, and made capital mats for 
the waggon. 

One morning, however, he expressed 
himself as being all right, and whatever 
pains he felt he would not show the 
slightest sign, but mounted his horse, and 
would have gone forward, only the doctor 
decided to spend another day where they 
were, so as to more fully examine the 
rocks, for he fancied that he had discovered 
a. metallic deposit in one spot on the pre- 
vious night. 

It was settled, then, that the horses 
should go on grazing in the little meadow- 
like spot beside a tiny stream close by the 
waggon, and that the doctor, Juan, Joses, 
:and Bart should explore the ravine where 
the doctor thought he had found traces of 
gold, while Sam and Harry kept watch by 
the camp. 

For days past the neighbourhood had 
‘been well hunted over, and, with the ex- 
seeption of a snake or two, no noxious or 
dangerous creature had been seen; the 
Indians seemed to have gone right away, 
and, under the circumstances, all was con- 
sidered safe. 

Explorations had shown them that the 
place they were in rose like, as it were, a 
peninsula of rocks from amidst a sea of ver- 
-dure. This peninsula formed quite a clump 
some miles round, and doubtless it had been 
-chosen as a convenient place by the bear, 
being only connected with the mountain 
slope by a narrow neck of débris from the 
higher ground. 

As the party went on the doctor told 
Bart that his intention was to journey 
along by the side of the mountain till he 
found some valley or caiion, up which they 
-could take the waggon, and then search 
the rocks as they went on whenever the 
land looked promising. 

Upon this occasion, after a few hours’ 
walk, the doctor halted by the bed of a 
tiny stream, and after searching about in 
the sands for a time he hit upon a likely 
-place, took a small portion of the sand in 
a shallow tin bowl, and began to wash it, 
changing the water over and over again, 
and throwing away the lighter sand, till 
nothing was left but a small portion of 
coarser fragments, and upon these being 
turned out in the bright sunshine an 
examined, there were certainly a few 
specks of gold to be seen, but so minute 
that the doctor threw them away with a 
sigh. 

“‘We must have something more pro- 
mising than that,” he sgid. ‘‘ Now I 
think, Bart, you had better go along that 
ridge of broken rock close up to the hills, 
and walk eastward for a few miles to 
explore. I will go with Juan to the west. 
Perhaps we shall find a likely place for 
going right up into the mountains. We'll 
meet here again at say two hours before 
sundown. Keep asharp look-out.” 

. They parted, and for the next two hours 
Bart and Joses journeyed along under 
what was for the most part a wall of rock 
fringed at the top with verdure, and 
broken up into chasms and crevices, which 
were filled with plants of familiar or 
strange growths. 

Sometimes they started o serpent, and 


once they came upon a little herd of ante- 
lopes, but they were not in search of game, 
and they let the agile creatures go unmo- 
lested. 

The heat was growing terrific beneath 
the sheltered rock-wall, and at last, weak- 
ened by his encounter with the bear, Joses 
began to show signs of distress. 

“T’'d givo something for a good drink 
of water,” he said. ‘I’ve been longing 
this hour past, and I can’t understan 
how it is that we haven’t come upon a 
stream running out into the plain. There 
aren’t been no chance of the waggon going 
up into the mountains this way.”” 

‘* Shall we turn back }” 

“Turn back? No! not if we have to 

0 right round the whole world,” growled 

oses. ‘‘Come along, my lad; we'll find 
@ spring somewheres.” 

‘or another hour they tramped on 
almost in silence, and then all at once 
came a musical, plashing sound, that made 
Joses draw himeelf up erect and say with 
a smile: 

“‘There’s always water if you go on long 
enough, my lad. That there’s a fall.” 

And so it proved to be, and one of 
extreme beauty, for a couple of hundred 
yards farther they came upon a nook in 
the rough wall, where the water of & small 
stream poured swiftly down, all foam and 
flash and sparkle, and yet in so close and 
compact a body that, pulling a cow-horn 
from his pocket, Joses could walk closely 
up and catch the pure cold fluid as it fell. 

“There, Master Bart,” he said, filling 
and rinsing out the horn two or three 
times, ‘‘there you are. Drink, my lad, 
for you want it bad, as I can see.” 

“*No, you drink first, Joses,” said the 
lad; bat the rough frontier man refused, 
and it was not until Bart had emptied the 
horn of what seemed to be the most deli- 
cious water he had ever tasted, that Joses 
would fill and drink. 

When he did begin, however, it seemed 
as if he would never lcave off, for he kept 
on pouring down horn after horn, and 
smacking his lips with satisfaction. 

‘‘Ah, my lad!” he exclaimed at last, 
“T’ve drunk pretty nearly everything in 
my time, but there isn’t anything as comes 
up anywhere like a horn of sparklin; 
water like that when you are parched an 
burnt up with thirst.” 

“It is delicious, Joses,” said Bart; ‘but 
now had we not better go back ?” 

‘Yes, if we mean to be to our time; 
but suppose we go a little lower down 
there into the plain, and try if there’s any- 
thing like what the master’s hunting for 
in the sands.” 

They went down for about a quarter of 
a mile to where there was a smooth sandy 
reach, and a cup being produced, they set 
to and washed several lots of sand, in 
each case finding a few specks but nothing 
more, and at last they gave it up, when 
Joses pointed to some footprints in the 
soil, where there was evidently a drinking- 
place made by deer. 

““What are those?” 
“panthers?” 

‘Painters, they are, my lad, and I 
dare say we could shoot one if we had time. 
Make a splendid skin for little Miss. I 
dessay we could find a skunk or two here- 
abouts. Eh! nasty? Well, they are, but 
their fur ’s lovely.” 

They saw neither panther nor skunk, 
though footprints, evidently made the 
previous night, were plentiful about the 
stream ; and now, as time was getting on, 
they sturdily sct themselves to their back- 


said Bart; 


ward journey, Joses praising the water 
nearly all the way, when he was not tell- 
ing of some encounter he had had with 
Indian or savage beast in his earlier days. 

“Do you think we shall see any more 
of the Indians, Joses?”’ said Bart, at last. 

“*What, Old Arrow-in-the-arm ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sure to,” said Jores.  ‘‘ He's a good 
fellow, that is. ’Tain’t an Indian’s nature 
to show he's fond of you, but that chap 
would fight for the master to the last.” 

“Tt seemed like it the other day, but it 
was very strange that he should go off as 
he did.” 

“Not it, my lad. He's gone to watch 
them Injuns, safe.” 

“Then he will think us ungrateful for 
going away.” 

«Not he. Depend upon it, he’ll turn up 
one of these days just when we don’t ex- 
pect it, and sit down just as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“But will he find our trail over such 
stony ground ?”” 

“Find it? Ah, of course he will, and 
before you know where you are.” 

They trudged on in silence now, for both 
were growing tired; but just about the 
time appointed they came within sight of 
their starting-place, the doctor meeting 
them a few minutes later. 

‘« What luck P” he asked. 

‘Nothing but a glorious spring of water, 
and a stream with some specks of gold in 
the washing.” 

“<I have done little better, Bart; but 
there is a valley yonder that leads up into 
the mountains, and with care I think we 
can get the waggon along without much 
difficulty.” 

(To be continued.) 


HINTS ON POLISHING HORN, 
BONE, SHELLS, STONES, ETC. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., C.B. 

I 


H" was a mean-looking man, to say the least 

of it. Even the coat he wore was a mile 
too big for him, albeit some timo in the far dis- 
tant past it might have graced the shoulders of 
a country squire. Yes, he was decidedly mean- 
looking, nor did his character, as it came out, 
belie his appearance. 

He shuttled when he walked and he snuffled 
when he talked, and was altogether unwhole- 
some and undesirable. He and I were the only 
two—ahem !—gentlemen that stood on the little 
railway platform of B—— on a cold November 
morning, waiting for a late train that only stopped. 
by signal. 

Having been three or four times round the 
Cape and twice in the Polar regions, I dare say 
Tlook simple. Anyhow, it wasn’t long ere this 
mean-looking man addressed me. 

“Begging yer parding, sir,” he said, ‘* but 
could ye spare a trifle to a pore man wot's got a 
starving wife and five habs dependin’ on *im for 
a lively’ood. Maybe, sir, yon’d buy these ’ere 
’orns. I seed yer was a lookin’ at ’em, and I 
seed ye were a gent, sir, soon’s ever 1 clapped 
eyes on yer.” 

He carried three nicely polished sets of ox- 
horns in his arms—a large, a2 medium, and a 
small. 

“They are very nice indeed,” I said. ‘* Are 
they attached to the skull ?”” 

“Oh dear, yes, sir,” he said; ‘a piece of 
the skull were a-sawed out for the sake o’ the 
lovely ’orns, sir.” 

*‘And where might they come from?” I 
asked ; ‘‘and what might be their value?” 

“They belongs to the wild buffalo of the 
plains of Arfriker, sir. My nevey brought ’em 
“ome, Been refused fifteen pound for’em. You 
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shall 'ave ’em for five, sir, ‘cause I can see yer a 
gent. If I can't sell ’em, sir, they'll ’ave to be 
broke for combs, and that would be a peety, sir, 
them bootiful harticles, quite a hornament for 
any gentleman’s all like yourn.”” 

“Sorry I can’t trade to-day,” I replied, as I 
iamped into the train. 

I saw no more of the man, for though he 
alighted at the same town as I did, he sidled his 
way through the crowd, making determined at- 
tempts, one would have thought, to gouge eyes 
out in all directions with his ‘‘ bootiful ’orns.” 
I saw no more of the man, but strange to say [ 
did of the ‘‘’orns” that same evening. They 
had been sold toa friend of mine for just five 
times their value. They had never come from 
Africa, of course; the larger pair had at one time 
probably adorned the head of some Highland 
ball The others were probably English. 

I do not believe this mean-looking man had 
polished those horns himself. He looked far 
too lazy for that ; but in justice to the ‘orns, if 
not to the man, I must say that they were very 
well done indeed, and would have made, as he 
said, ‘‘ quite a hornament for any gentleman’s 
‘all” 

There is no end to the beautiful articles that 
an be manufactured from hoof or horn. Stuffed 
heads with the horns polished look very nice on 
the walls of rooms or in halls. I was in the 
drawing-room of a Highland cattle-breeder of 
fame the other day, and was both surprised and 
delighted to find on the walls in recesses and 
places where thero was room, not only the horns 
bat heads, with necks and a portion of the 
brisket attached, of old favourites looking at me. 

A ram’s head with the crooked horns at- 
tached makes a beautiful snuff-box. The box 
iteelf lies between the horns—or rather in the 
forehead—and is of silver, the lid usually 
adorned with a gigantic cairngorm. My Scotch 
boy: know the sort of thing I mean. 

But here we are again with another snuff-horn, 
more cheaply manufactured too. You simply 
get a shortish cow-horn and beautifully polish 
it; then another round flat piece of polished 
horn to form the lid. To this is attached, by 
means of silver nails, a piece of cork big enoush 
to fit nicely into the mouth of the horn, and 
not more than an cighth of an inch thick. Then 
the lid is complete, and any watchmaker will 
hinge it on for you. Get also a little heart- 
shaped bit of silver, let into either the lid or 
the back of the horn, with the initials of the 
siver and the givee, thus: ‘‘From A. H. to 
W. #H.” 

Still another—a horse’s hoof. And there are 
Many, many more which I do not at present 
remember, and ned not enumerate if I did. 
But if you wish to see the many lovely articles 
that can be manufactured from polished horn, I 
Prithee station thyself for a few brief moments 
anent a good jeweller’s window in any large city 
or town in the kingdom, and keep your weather 
eye lifting. i 

Have you ever heard the Latin proverb, ** Aut 
Cesar ant nullus”? Tho English translate it 
or paraphrase it, ‘‘ Neck or nothing.” I have 
heard a Scotchman speak of a boy in the follow- 
ing terms, which embody the same sentiment: 

“That boy will either make o spoon or spoil a 
horn.” 

Now, then, if you are going to try your hand 
at horn-polishing you must please bear that 
motte in mind, “ Aut Casar aut nullus.” You 
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not matter much if you do spoil one or two. 
Only this sort of work requires patienco—and 
not only patience, but a deal of hard rubbing 
and much expenditure of elbow-grease. 

Well, get your horns first. Where? you ask. 
You may go to your butcher and explain what 
you want, and he will tell you that the horns 
are sawn off with the hide and sent to the tan- 
ner’s thus. But if he be a civil man, as most 
butchers are, he will keep a pair for you, and 
he will probably knock them off, not saw them, 
so that you will be at once free from the awk- 
ward piece of bone that runs up the first portion 
of the centre, otherwise you would have to get 
this taken out. 

Now the tools you want are not numerous. 
A very handy, and in some cases indispensable, 
one is what is called a spokeshave. It is for 
paring down the rough surfaces. It ise handy 
tool for woodwork as well, and as it costa only 
about eightcenpence, it is os well to have one 
among your tools. Just let me pause here for 
one instant to repeat a warning I gave once 
before in these columns. Never buy bad cheap 
tools, What aro called boys’ boxes of tools are, 
as arule, mere toys—an insult to any growing 
lad who really means to do proper work. Make 
your own tool-box ; buy your tools separately, 
and see that they are good. Indeed, it would 
bo as well to get them second-hand at a broker's 
shop. No matter if they be ao little old so 
long as the steel is good, and the woodwork 
neither worn nor cracked. 

During the courso of this volume I hope to 
have the pleasure of writing our boys an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Tools and their Uses,” but 
it all depends upon how our Editor looks upon 
the matter. Only I believe if lads were taught 
to uxe tools there would be fewer letters in the 
daily papers on ‘‘ Our Boys.” 

Well, you must’ have a good knife with 
several blades—not o mere pot-metal cheese- 
cutter. This knife will come in handy for 
paring and for scraping. And what I myself 
have found very handy is a picce or two of plain 
window-glass. Glass makes a capital scraper, and 
when the edge gocs off yon have only to break it 
again and you find another. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you found a piece of sticking-plaster handy too. 
Do you know how to bind upa cut? Well, get 
any dirt there may be init out first. Then when 
the bleeding has stopped bring tho edges together 
with two or three narrow bits of plaster, leaving 
a tiny outlet for oozing, put a rag over all, and 
there you are. 

The spokeshave is only to be used in paring 
down all the rough portions of your horn, and 
you must work with and not against the rough 
lamina, that is, from and not towards the points 
ofthe horn. You will havea difficulty in holding 
your work because the spokeshave is best used 
with both hands, You may fasten the horn in 
a vice or on the end of a stick or any other way 
that occurs to you. 

After the spokeshave the knife will come in 
handy, but you must have an even surface, and 
all stains must be removed. Yon will find the 
horn get harder and whiter beneath and semi- 
transparent. It is down to this you want to go, 
but no farther. 

Then after the knife comes your bit of glass, 
and while working with this, wherever you see 
any part ont of symmetry work carefully on that 
till you get all even and nice, When this is 
done half the work is finished. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
(FIFTH SERIES.) 


Literary Competition. 
JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 14). 
Our Award is as follows :-— 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
WALTER LEMON HAUL (aged 12 years 11 mont!:s), 
Grosvenor Bank, Grosvenor Road, Scarborough, 
Certificates, 
JOHN STEPHENSON, West Bank, Padiham, Lancashire. 
JAMES AITKEN, 15, Glasgow Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
RP. W. MARSLAND, The Orchard, Newton Grove, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, w. 
HENRY 8. CLARK, 9, George Street, Sloane Squaro 
Chelsea, 5 
Fraxcis FE. DE BRAUREPAIRE, 4, City Arms Buildings, 
Cattle Market, Islington. 
FREDK. T. LLEWELLYN, Acacia Cottage, Crescent Lene, 
Shrewsbury. 
Ricnarp H. J, MEtstER, Homestead, 17, Sefton Drive, 
Liverpool. 
Wa. J. 8. Gipson, Arnothill Villa, Falkirk, N.B. 
THos. 0, Wonnacort, East Cornwall College, Wadbam. 
House, Liskeard. 
FRep. Burston, Moorland Court, Bridgwater. 
CLIFFORD CRAWFORD, 21, Windsor Street, Edinburgh. 


W. PENDRELL GLOVER, 40, Fairlawn Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester. 

PETER CARMICHAEL, 94, West Street, Glasgow. 

James E. 8, TUCKETT, 3, Redland Terrace, Redland, 
Bristol. 

W. H. Morcax, Elmhurst, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

CHARLES E. SANDERS, 54, Plaistow Grove, West sia, 
Essex. 


WILFRID RB. JOHNSON, 33, Darnley Road, Gravesend. 

GEORGE SADLER, 28, Cauldwell Hall Road, Ipswich. 

Montacu Wess, 56, Graham Road, Dalston. 

ERNEST G. BLACKALL, 8, Mark Street, Finsbury, F.¢, 

WALTER RIPSHER, Cheriton Villa, Northumberland 
Park, Tottenham. 

NEIL MacvicaR, Manor Blanse, Peebles, N.B. 

WILFRID MACHELL Cox, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Lichfield. 

THEODORE M. Jonks, 7, Palmyra Terrace, High Strect, 
North Woolwich. 
CHARLES J. HawortH, Stanley Grange, Wakeficld, 
Yorkshire. if : 
CHARLES A. HAGUs, 1, Milton Grove, Wellington 
Road South, Stockport, Cheshire. 

Ww. H. JARRETT, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, F. 

CHARLES F, VAUGHAN, Eynesbury Street, St. Neots, 
Hunts 

ROBERT ATKINS, 188k, Cleethorpes Road, Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

ARTHUR H. WALEER, Temple Schools, Victoria Street, 
Bristol. 
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Dinm™vs.—The usual colours for magic-lantern slide- 
Painting are scarlet lake, Prussian blue, gamboze 
urnt umber, burnt sienna, lampblack, and verdigris. 
Dissolve Canada balsam in an equal quantity of tur- 
pentine, and grind them in the mixture, or use 
mastic varnish ; keep them in separate bottles ready 
for use. When you want a colour take out a piece 
the size of a pea, aud thin it down. Draw your 
design on paper, and then copy it through the glass. 
Another method was given in our article. 


K. B. ¥.—Hang the dead fish in water and let the tad- 
poles eat it, You will soon get it skeletonised, but 
some of the parts may get taken away. 


D., W. H.— Fireproof the document. Soak it ina strong 
solution of alum. You can throw paper on the fire 
when thus treated, and it will not be in the least 
damaged. 


C. M. FLor.—The fuchsia was introduced into this 
count by Mr. Lee, the famous nurseryman. He 
heard from a friend that an old woman at Wapping 
had received a curious plant as a preseut from her 

son. Mr. Lee went to Wapping, and, after much 

persuasion, and handing over eight pounds odd—all 
e had with him—got possession of the plant on 

condition that the next year he gave the old lady a 

couple like it. Returning home, he slipped it up 

into as many separate pieces as had the slightest. 
chance of taking root, and next year he had over 
three hundred specimens, many of which he sold for 

a guinea a-piece. 


W. C, M.—The ‘Three Fishers” song, with music, was ; 


in No. 162, the March Part in 1882. 


T. FILMORE.—The name is spelt Shakspeare, 
but yen can take your choice, as there are four thou- 
sand ways of spelling the name according to English 
orthography. Here are a few of the four thousand, 
as appearing in old documenta Shakspere, Shaxpere, 
Shakspire, Shaxspere, Schaksper, Shakespere, Shake- 
speare, Schakespeyr, Shaxespeare, Shagspere, Shax- 

Shaxsper, 8 Shackspeare, Saxpere, 

speere, 3 = 

ete, 

AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRER.—People talk in their sleep 
because their brain is not entirely at rest. The only 
remedy is healthy food and exercise, ao as to get the 
body into a healthy state. 


GREEN JoNnESs.—The buck is fallow deer, the hart a 
red deer. In the first year a male fallow deer is a 
fawn, in the second a bricket, in the third a sorel, in 
the fourth a sore, in the fifth a buck of first head, 
and in the sixth and afterwards a it buck. In 
the first year of the male red deer he is a calf or 
knobber, in the second a bricket, in the third a 
spayad, {n the fourth a staggard, in the fifth (when 
the third antler comes) a stag, in the sixth and after- 
wards (with his full horns) a hart. In the first year 
8 female fallow deer is a fawn, in the second and 
afterwards a doe. In the first year afemale red deer 
is a calf, in the second a bricket’s sister, in the third 
and afterwards a hind. 


S1oman. —1. The first recorded ecli| 
far as we know at present, was ol 
in B.c. 720. It is mentioned hi 
first correct explanation of ecl was given by 
Araregores about B.c. 45 ; for it he was at once pro- 
secuted for impiety. 8, There are about one hundred 
and ten constellations altogether, but many are 
seldom used. 


THEv.—In Weale’s series, published by Lockwood and 
Co., there is a book entitled “ Praotical Mechanism.” 
It will give you enough information about wheel- 
work and machinery in general to occupy all your 
leisure for the next three months. ; 

J, PaTaos.—The pipeolay is mixed with water, and the 
articles are washed and coated the mixture. 

Any old soldier will tell you how to pipeclay. 


of the moon, as 
rved at Babylon 
Ptolemy. 2 The 


STUDENT.—1. Messrs. Lony 


W. 4. HUNTER.—1. See the advertisements in the 


J. 


J. SWAN. —Perhaps it was the ‘Funny Story” in 


man publish a book on 
“Cambridge Scholarships and Examinations,” which 
will tell you all you want. 2 We have no space 
here for answers to so many and such lengthened 
inquiries. It is well, as a general rule, to show your 
acuteness, but it does not always do to cross-examine 
an editor—through these columns. 


‘Exchange and Mart,” and choose your dog for 
yourself, 2. Your only course is to send the Ms. to 
the magazine your think the story would suit. Better 
have it copied before you send it away. 


HATcH.—The longest throw of the cricket-ball is 
132 yards, by W. F. Forbes. G. J. Bonner is said to 
have thrown 130 yards in Australia. Both throws 
were with the wind. If you can throw a ball a hun- 
dred yards, and then throw it back the same dis- 
tance, you have done something you can be proud 
of. 


“‘Serfbner " for January, 1879, by Josephine Pollard, 
which runs as follows :— 2 


“ It was such a funny story! 

How I wish you could have heard it, 
For it set us all a-laughing, 

Yrom the little to the big ; 
Td really like to tell it, 

Bat I don't know how to word it, 
Though it travels to the music 

Of a very lively jig. 
It Sally just began it, 

Then Amelia Jane would giggto, 
Avd Mehetabel and Susan 

Try their very broadest grin ; 
And the infant Zachariah 

On hts mother’s lap would wriggle, 
And add a lusty chorns 

To the very merry din. 


“ Tt was such a funny story, 
With its cheery snap and crackle, 
And Bally always told it 
‘With so much dramatic art, 
That the chickens in the door-yard 
Would begin to ‘cackle-cackle,” 
As if in such a frolic 
They were anxious to take part. 
It was all about a—ha! ha !— 
‘And a—ho! ho! ho !—well, really, 
{t.is—he! he ! he !—I never 
‘Could begin to tell you half 
Of the nonsense there was in it, 
For I just remember clearly 
It in with—ha! ha! ha! ha! 
And it ended with a laugh. 


“ Bnt Sally—she could tell it, 
Looking at us 80 demurely, 
With a woe-begone expression 
That no actress would despise ; 
And if you'd never heard it, 
Why you wonld imagine surely, 
That you'd need your pocket-handkerchief 
‘To wipe your weeping eyes. 
When age my hair has silvered, 
And my step has grown unsteady, 
And the nearest to my vision 
Are the scenes of long ago. 
I shall see the pretty picture, 
And the tears may come as ready 
As the laugh did, when I nsed to— 
Ha! ha! ha! and—ho! ho! ho!” 


AN ANGLER.—The “ Fishing Gazette” is published in 


Fetter Lane; but there is no necessity to say soon 
your envelope, the name of the newspaper and the 
name of the town being quite sufficient. The price 
is twopence, Give your orders through a bookseller, 
or write to the publisher. 


B.C. CooTE.—Before you begin to experiment get 
ahiling foanual of slectricity and stuny it. There is 
no’ cel at will answer our require! 
atierolikey Wbecnee ee 


£. p. P.—In “‘ Hearder’s Guide” ae will find full par- 
ticulars as to the fishing. It will only cost you afew 
pence. The address is Union Street, Plymouth. 


A GEOLOGIST.—The quarter-sheet map will cost 
three shillings, and you can get it from Stanford, 
Charing Cross, or through any bookseller. 


BANTAN.—You are quite right. There was an officer 
of the royal household with the title of the “ King’s 
Cock Crower.” The office, however, was abolished in 
the reign of George I. The crowing gentleman’s last 
appearance was during a supper given by George IL, 
then Prince of Wales. The door opened, and in 
came an aristocratic individual in a gorgeous cos- 

. sume, announcing himself as “‘Cockadoudleoo ! It's 
ten o'clock! Ten o'clock! Cockadoodleoodle- 
oodleoo!” The Prince was angry, thinking the 
affair was a Jacobite insult ; but on the facts being 
explained tohim he put up his sword, and the King’s 
Cockcrowership was svon afterwards abolished. 


F. G. B,—The swans on the Thames are all ‘‘nicked” 
or branded, and can be identified if stolen. 


A. J. RowLann.—If you will write to the publisher, 
enclosing remittance, the numbers you want shall be 
sent you direct. 


8. Link.—We have no means of knowing your likes 
or dislikes. Asa rule, seventeen is tou old to go tu 
sea, 


Berkitr and FIsHER.—1. A chairman is quite within 
his right when he leaves the chair to a substitute in 
order that he may give his opinion on the subject 
before the meeting. 2. We have already given the 
history of the willow-pattern plate. See back. 


K. T, T.—Catherine de Medicis is anid to have intro- 
duced ices, but another statement has gone thc 
round of the encycloprdias to the effect that they 
were first introduced in Paris in 1774, when they 
were called *‘iced butter.” 


R. W. FRraskr.—--We are much obliged to you for your 
euthing from the ‘‘ Literary Gazette” of March, i846, 
regarding the Wellington statue. We give it here 
under :— 

“REMARKABLE FRAT IN METAL-CASTING. —We 
have from time to time described the progress made 
by Mr. Wyatt in casting the stupendous Wellington 
oquestrian group, the largest work in bronze ever 
executed; and we think one of our latest notices 
was that ‘of a party of eight having dined conveni- 
ently within the catity of the horse's hind-quarters, 
But after all that had been done, there came an 
operation of unexampled extent, difficulty, and un- 
certainty. This consisted in the aniting together 
by fusion of the two great divisions in which the 
horse had been cast. A few inches is perhaps the 
limit hitherto of such a work ; but here there must 
de a girth of molten brass (several tons), to the 
length of twelve feet, poured into the junction in 

‘a manner as to fuse each adjacent side, and 
combine the whole into one solid mass. The con- 
trivance of a mould for the reception and application 
of the run from the furnace was exceedingly Inge 
nious, and, as the experiment turned out, perfectly 
successful. From the belly to half way up the sides 
the horse is as completely united as if it had been 
cast in oue plece : and the upper portion of the body 
will offer no obstacle like that which has been over- 
come in the ivferior portion of the circle. This 
splendid undertaking may now, therefore, be deemed 
to he beyond the reach of danger; and so nearly 
finished, that we trust the public authorities and 
committee will lose no time in having it erected. 
The world has nothing of its kind to match this pro- 
duction of art.” 


LANCASHIRE LaD and Sanpy MAC.—Assisted Passages 
are given to respectable men and women on the 
understanding that they come to the colony for 

, and have no intention of returning. . If your 
idea is to go to one of the colonies for a year or two 
and then come back, you had far better stay at 
home. You are not the sort of immigrant that the. 
colonials would appreciate, and your availing your- 
self of their help simply to inspect them would be, 
io plain English, a fraud. You will live a far nobler 
and better life in this world if you regulate your 
conduct more by the spirit of justice and lees by the 
letter of the law. 


W. C. R.—At almost every public library you will find 
a copy of the “ Medica Register,” or some su 
annuai publication, containing the names and quali- 
fications of all duly licensed medical practitioners. 


SARTOR ToRVUS.—Modelling-clay can be obtained from 
any potter or image-maker. Keep it in a piece of 
rag in an earthenware pan. Messrs. Doulton, of 
Lambeth, would supply you with some ; or Mr. Bruc- 
ciani, of Russell Street, Covent ‘Garden, might help 


you. 

W. E. C. H. and Others.—The examination-papers for 
all Government appointments are obtainable from 
the same place. Apply to the Queen's Printers, 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
Fetter Lane, any vendor of Blue Books, or any first- 
class bookseller. 


Christmas is Coming! 


Don’t forget to order our Special CHRISTMAS PART, 


Price 6d. Will be ready next week. Copies should be 
ordered at once. 


ch | 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1883. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGIITS RESERVED.) 
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“Order, order!” cried Isaacs. 
“Order yourself,” retorted Philpot; ‘I've got a right to speak.” 


———————— 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


By Tatnor Barnes REED. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE WILLOUGHBY PARLIA+ 
MENT IN SESSION. 


s hae “Parliament” at Willonghby was 

one of the very old institutions of the 
school. Old, white-headed Willoughbites, 
when talking of their remote schooldays, 
would often recall their exploits ‘‘on the 
floor of the House,” when Pilligrew (now 
a Cabinet Minister) brought in his famous 
bill to abolish morning chapel in winter, 
and was opposed by Jilson (now Ambassa- 
dor to the Court at Whereisit) in a speech 
two hours long; or when old Coates (a 
grandfather, by the way, of the present 
bearer of that name in the school) divided 
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the House fifteen times in one afternoon on 
the question of presenting a requisition to 
the head master to put more treacle into 
the suet puddings! They were exciting 
days, and the custom had gone on flourish- 
ing up to the present. 

The Willoughby Parliament was an in- 
stitution which the masters of the school 
wisely connived at, while holding aloof 
themselves from its proceedings. There 
was no restraint as to the questions to be 
discussed or the manner and time of the 
discussion, provided the rules of the school 
were not infringed. The management was 
entirely in the hands of the boys, who’ 
elected their own officers, and paid sixpence 
s term for the privilege of a seat in the 


august assembly. 

The proceedings were regulated by 
eertain rules handed down by long tradi- 
tion, according to which the business of 
the House was modelled as closely as pos- 
sible on the procedure of the House of 
Commons itself. Every buy was supposed 
to represent some place or other, and 
marvellous was the scouring of atlases 
and geograpby books to discover con- 
stituencies for the young members. There 
was 8 Government and an Opposition, of 
course, only in the case of the former the 
“« Ministers” were elected by the votes of 
the whole assembly, at the beginning of 
each session. They were designated by 
the titles of their office. There was a 
Premier and a Home Secretary, and ao 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and so on, 
and great was the pride of a Willoughbite 
when he first heard himself referred to as 
the Right Honourable ! 

Everything that came before the House 
had to come in the form of a bill or areso- 
lution. Any one anxious to bring up a 
subject (and there was nothing to prevent 
the junior fag bringing in a billif he liked) 
usually handed in his motion early in the 
session, so as to stand a good chance of 
getting a date for his discussion. Later 
on, when more subjects were handed in 
than there were evenings to debate them, 
the order was decided by ballot, and due 
notice was given every Friday of the busi- 
ness for the next evening. 

Another feature of these meetings was 
ef course questions. Any one was entitled 
to question the ‘Government’ on matters 
affecting the school, and the putting and 
answering of these questions was usually 
the most entertainiag part of an evening’s 
business. Naturally enough, it was not 
always easy to decide to whose depart- 
ment many of the questions asked be- 
longed, but tradition had settled this to 
some extent. The Home Secretary had to 
answer questions about the monitors, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty about the 
boats, the Secretary of State for War about 
fights, and so on; while more doubtful 
questions were usually first asked of the 
Premicr, who, if he didn’t find it conve- 
nient to answer them, was entitled to refer 
the inquirer to some other member of the 
Government. 

It need hardly be said that the meetings 
of the Willoughby Parliament were occa- 
sionally more noisy than dignified, and yet 
there existed a certain sense of orde’ and 
respect for the ‘‘ authority of the House” 
which held the members in check, and 
prevented the meetings from degenerating 
into riots. Another reason for the same 
result existed in the Doctor, who eanc- 
tioned the Parliament only as long as it 
‘was conducted in an orderly manner, and 
did not offend against the rules of the 
school. And a final and more terrible 


reason still was in the fact that the House 
had the power of expelling a member who 
was generally obnoxious. 

The eession at Willoughby always opened 
on the Saturday after the May sports, and 
notice had been duly given that Parliament 
would assemble this year on the usual date, 
and that the first business would be the 
election of 8 Speaker and a Government. 

The reader will easily understand that, 
under present circumstances, an unusual 
amount of interest and curiosity centred in 
the opening mecting of the school senate, 
and at the hour of meeting the big dining- 
hall, arranged after the model of the great 
House of Commons, was, in spite of the 
fact that it was a summer evening, densely 
packet by an excited assembly of mem- 

TS. 


Most of the boys as they entered had 
stopped a moment to read the ‘order 
paper,” which was displayed in 8 prominent 
place beside the door. It was crowded 
with notices, the first three of which gave 
a good idea of the prospect of a lively 
eveniag. 

1, ‘‘Thet the captain of the school be 
| elected Speaker of this House. Proposed 
by T. Fairbairn ; seconded by E. Coates.” 

2. ‘That Mr. Bloomfield be elected 
Speaker of this House. Proposed by G. 
Game ; seconded by R. Ashley.” 

3. ‘That Francis Cusack, Esq., member 
1 for the Isle of Wight, be elected Speaker 
of this House. Proposed, A. Pilbury, Esq. ; 
seconded, L. Philpot, Esq.” 

The humour of the last notice was 
eclipsed by the seriousness of the other 
two. It had always been taken for granted 
that the captain of WiHoughby was also 
the Speaker of the House, and a contested 
election for that office was without prece- 
dent. Now, however, the old rule was to 
be challenged; and as the members waited 
for the clock to strike six, they discussed 
the coming contest among themselves with 
a solemnity which could hardly have been 
surpassed in Westminster itself. 

The clock sounded at last ; every one was 
in his place. The seniors sat ranged on the 
front benches on either side of the table, 
and the others crowded the benches behind 
them, impatiently waiting for the proceed- 
ings to commence. 

According to custom, Riddell, as captain 
of the school, rose, and briefly proposed, 
“That Mr. Isaacs, Senior Limpet, fe re- 
‘quested to preside until after the election 
of a Speaker.” 

The appearance of the captain to move 
this resolution had always been the signal 
for a loud ovation from the House. But 
this year the cheers were confined to a very 
small cluster of School House boys, and 
died away languidly in the general silence 
which prevailed elsewhere. Riddell’s mo- 
tion being seconded and carried, Mr. 
Isaacs, a pallid, unintelligent-looking Lim- 
pet, rose and advanced to the chair at the 
end of the table usually occupied by the 
Chairman of Committees, and, knockin; 
with a hammer once or twice, demande 
silence. This being secured, he called out, 
“Mr, Fairbairn !” and sat down. 

Fairbairn’s speech was brief and to the 
point. 

“T beg to move that the captain of the 
school be elected Speaker of this House. 
I don’t know that I need say anything in 
support of this. (‘‘Oh, oh!” from a voice 
opposite.) The captain always has been 
Speaker, and Mr. Riddell has already taken 
au active part in the business ef the House 
and knows whet the Speaker's duties are. 
We all miss old Wyndham—(loud cheers) 


—but I'm sure Riddell will be a worthy 
successor to him in the chair of this 
House.” 

Coates having said, ‘I beg to second 
the motion,” Mr. Isaacs put it to the meet- 
ing, and asked if there was any amend- 
ment. Whereupon Game rose, amid loud 
cheers from all quarters. 

Game, as has already been said, was an 
honest fellow. He meant what he said, 
and generally said what he meant. He 
was fully convinced in his own mind that 
Willoughby was going to the dogs under 
the new captain, and therefore if Riddell 
had been bie own twin-brother he would 
have protested against him all the eame. 

“I beg to move an amendment,” he 

said, ‘and it is this: That Mr. Bloomfield 
be appointed Speaker of this House instead 
of Mr. Riddell. [It will be noticed by 
the way that when Willoughby sat in 
Parliament everybody was “Mr.”] And 
the reason I do so is because I consider 
Mr. Bloomfield ought to be captain of the 
school instead of Mr. Riddell. (Loud 
Parrett cheers.) Ive nothing to say 
against Mr. Riddell—(cheers from the 
School House)—except that I don’t con- 
sider he’s the right man in the right place. 
(Great applause.) He’s been made captain 
against our wishes—(‘‘ Hear, hear,”’ and 
“Oh, oh! ”)—and we can’t help it. But 
we're not obliged to have him captain here, 
and, what’s more, we don’t mean to! 
Terrific cheers, especially from the 
juniors.) Mr. Bloowfield’s our man. 
Only to-day he stopped a row in the 
Fourth in two minutes which Mr. Riddell 
couldn’t have stopped if he’d stayed till 
now. (Laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Give him 
a clothes-brush!”) The fellows all look 
up to Mr. Bloomfield. He ran grandly for 
the school at the sports the other day, and 
licked the London fellow. (Here the 
enthusiasm became positively deafening.) 
What’s Mr. Riddell done for the school, 
I should like toknow? We want a fel- 
low who has done something for the school, 
and, I repeat, Mr. Bloomfield’s our man, 
and I hope you'll elect him Speaker.” 

Game sat down amidst a tempest cf 
applause, which brought a flush of plea- 
sure even to his serious face. 

Many curious eyes were turned to Riddell 
to see the effect of this uncomplimentary 
oration upon him. 

At first he had looked nervous and un- 
comfortable, and had even whispered to 
Fairbairn, who sat next him, ‘‘Don’t you 
think I'd better go?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Fairbairn. 
“ Don’t be a fool, Riddell.” 

The caution had its weight. Riddell 
saw he must brave it out; and that being 
settled, he felt more comfortable, and lis- 
tened to all the unpleasant things that 
were said in a composed manner which 
greatly perplexcd his adversaries. 

Ashley. who seconded Game's motion, 
was hardly so fortunate in his remarks as 
his predecessor. 

«T second the motion, gentlemen,’ he 
said. ‘It’s time we made a stand against 
this sort of thing. (‘‘ What sort of thing?” 
from voices on the School House side.) 
Why, School House tyranny. (Frantic Par- 
rett cheers.) Why is the whole credit of 
Willoughby to be sacrificed for the sake of 
your precious School House? (Question ! 
Order! drowned by renewed cheers.) 
Why, just because he’s a School House 
fellow, is a muff. to be stuck over us? and 
just because he’s a Parrett’s fellow, is a 
splendid fellow like Mr. Bloomfield to be 
snubbed in the face of the whole school ? 
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‘Loud cheers.) It’s time Willough by found 
out that Parrett’s is the cock house of the 
chool. (‘‘Oh! oh!” from the Welchers.) 
t's got the best men init. (Parrett cheers.) 
it's head of the river. (‘‘Oh no, not yet,” 
rom Fairbairn.) Well, it will be very 
oon. It's ahead in everything. (‘‘ Except 
ntelligence,” from Crossfield.) No, I don’t 
ven ¢..cept intelligence. (Loud cheers from 
osher, and laughter.) And, as a sign of 
ts intelligence, I beg to second the 
notion.” 

This abrupt and somewhat vague termi- 
ation to Ashley’s spirited address did not 
etract from the applause with which it 
as greeted by his own partisans, or from 
he wrath with which it was received by 
be School House boys. 

The moment he sat down Crossfield 
rang to his feet. This was the signal 
or loud School House cheers, and for 
‘neral attention from all quarters, for 
rossfield usually had something to say 
orth listening to. 

“Mr. Limpet, sir” —(loud laughter; 
aacs, who had been drawing nig; on 
1e paper before him started, and blushed 
ry much to find himself thus appealed 
iI am sure we are all much obliged to 
¢ honourable member who has just sat 
own for the ‘sign of intelligence’ he has 
ist favoured us with. (Laughter.) We've 
en looking for it for a long time— 
aughter)—and it’s come at last! (Cheers 
nd laughter.) Sir, it would be a great 
ty to let such an occasion pass without 
tice. I’m not sure that the Doctor 
ight not think it worth a half-holiday. 
sign of intelligence from the hon. gen- 
eman! And what is the sign, sir? 
Aughter.) The hon. member seconds 
¢ motion. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Parretts.) 
entlemen of the same party eay ‘Hear, 
‘ar!’ as much as to say, ‘We too show 
gs of intelligence!’ Do you really, 
‘utlemen 2 I could not have believed it. 
oud leughter.) Why does he second the 
otion ? Because he's a Parrett’s boy, and 
r Bloomfield is a Parrett’s boy, and all 
urrett’s boys say 8 Parrett’s boy ought to 
‘the head of the school! Gentlemen, 
rots aren’t always to be trusted, even 
ben they show signs of intelligence! 
‘teers and laughter.) Don’t you believe 
| @ parrot tells you about parrots. 
aughter.) I prefer the arguments of 
¢ gentleman who moved the amendment. 
e says he doesn’t think Mr. Riddell is fit 
be captain. (Cheers.) I agree with 
m—(tremendous Parrett’s cheers, and 
asternation of School House)—I don’t 
ink Mr. Riddell is fit to be captain. He 
vsn’t think so himself. (‘‘ Hear, hear!”” 
vm Riddell, and laughter.) But the 
‘ntleman says Mr. Bloomfield is the man. 
oud cheers.) I don’t agree with that at 
1. Mr, Riddell knows very little about 
rts, though I do hear he was seen cox- 
g & School House boat this morning. 
erisive cheers.) Mr. Bloomfield knows 
most as little about classics! (Loud 
xghter from the School House.) Why, 
ntlemen, do you mean to say you think 

fellow who couldn’t translate ‘ Balbus 
opped over a wall’ without looking up 
tee words in a lexicon is fit to be a Wil- 
aghby captain? (Laughter from _the 
miors, and cries of ‘‘Time!” from Par- 
t's.) I say not. Even though he’s a 
‘arrett’s boy, and therefore can show s 
im of intelligence! (Laughter.) No; 
lat I say is, whether we believe in him 
t not, Mr. Riddell is captain; and until 
rucan show me & less bad one, I'll vote 
or him.”” 


This oration, delivered with great ani- 
mation, and amidst constant laughter, 
helped to put the meeting in rather better 
humour, all except tho Parrett’s fellows, 
who did not enjoy it at all. 

However, before any of them could 
make up his mind to reply, a shrill voice 
was heard from the other end of the hall, 

“Sir! It is time the Welchers had a 
word !’? 

This innocent announcement caused a 
loud burst of laughter, in which every one 
joined, especially when it was discovered 
tbat the orator was none other than the 
youthful Mr. Pilbury himself! 

He stood surrounded by a small cluster 
of admiring juniors, who glared defiantly 
out on the assembly generally, and 
‘‘backed up their man” till he could 
hardly breathe. 

“It’s all very well,” screamed Pilbury. 
(Loud cheers from Cusack and Philpot.) 
But here the chairman’s hammer sounded, 
and crics of ‘‘ Order” checked the orator's 
progress. 

‘The hon. menfber,” said Isaacs, “‘ can- 
not propose his motion till the motio 
before the House is disposed of.” 

Pilbury scowled fiercely at the speaker. 

“I shall propose it,” he cried, ‘and 
you'd better shut up, old Ikey !” 

Game, amid much laughter, rose to order, 
and asked if these expressions were parlia- 
mentary. 

Isaacs said, ‘Certainly not, and Mr. Pil- 
bury must withdraw them.” 

Mr. Pilbury said ‘‘he’d withdraw his 
grandmother,” and attempted to continue 
his speech, when Fairbairn rose and sug- 
gested to the hon. member that if he would 
only wait a bit the House would be de- 
lighted to hear him. After this concilia- 
tory advice Pilbury let himself be pulled 
down into his seat by his admirers, and the 
debate on Game’s amendment continued. 

It was hot and exciting. The argu- 
ments were mostly or the side of the 
School House, and the vehemence on the 
side of Parrett’s. Once or twice a Welcher 
dropped in a speech, attacking both 
panes: and once or twice a School House 

oy spoke in favour of Bloomfield, or a 
Parrett’s boy spoke in favour of Riddell. 
At last, after about an hour's angry debate, 
the House divided. That is, all those in 
favour of Game’s emendment moved over 
to one side of the room, and those against 
it to the other, and those who did not 
want to vote at all kept their seats in the 
middle. 

There was no need to count the numbers 
of the rival parties as they stood. Only 
about twenty-five stood beside Fairbairn 
and the School House, while nearly two 
hundred and fifty boys crowded the side 
of the room along which Game and his 
followers took their stand. The triumph 
of the opponents to the new captain was 
complete, and the school had given him 
and the head master a most emphatic reply 
to the late appointment. 

Riddell would have much preferred to 
be allowed to withdraw of his own accord 
rather than remain to be beaten. But his 
friends had all opposed the idea as 
cowardly, and he had given in to them. 
He now took his defeat very placidly, and 
even joined in the laughter which greeted 
Mr. Isaac’s call. 

“Now, Mr. Pilbury!” 

Mr. Pilbury was ‘‘off his speech.” If 
he had been allowed to proceed when he 
first rose, he had the steam up and could 


have let out, as he told his frionds, but 
now the spirit had been taken out of him. 


However, he was compelled to make an 
effort, and began as before, 

“Sir, it is time the Welchers had a 
word,” 

He didn’t mean anything funny, he was 
certain, but everybody laughed. 

‘““Why shouldn’t old Cusack here— 
(‘‘Order, order ”)—What’s the row ?” 

Isaacs informed the hon. gentleman that 
empae of that House were always called 
“Mr.” 

‘‘ Mr. Cusack, then,” said Pilbury; ‘‘it’s 
just a dodge of Ikey to floor me in my 
speech. Why shouldn’t old Mr. Cusack— 
eh, what say ?” 

This was addressed to Philpot, who was 
eagerly trying to prompt his ally. 

“ Go it, let out at them,” be whispered. 

“Why shouldn’t old Mr. Cusack go it 
and let out—that is—all right, Philpot, you 
pig, I'll pay you out, see if I don’t. Why 
shouldn’t old Mr. Cusack, gentlemen— 


er—” 
“Do,” sugg2sted Cusack himself. 
“Do,” shouted Pilbury, ‘‘do, gentlemen 
~do? Why shouldn’t—(all right, Gus 


‘Lelson, I see you chucking darts)—why 
shouldn’t old Mr. Cusack—” 

“Does any gentleman second the 
amendment?” asked Mr. Isaacs, evidently 
getting hungry and anxious to be released 
from his post. : 

“Yes,” shouted Philpot, “‘ Mr. Gentle- 
men, yes I do—and—” 

“Wait a bit, you howling cad,” ex- 
claimed Pilbury, in excitement. 

“«T’ve not done yet!” 

“Mr. Philpot! ” said Mr. Isaacs. 

“Philpot be blowed,” cried the irate 
Pilbury; ‘‘ wait till I’m done.” 

“* Order, order,’’ shouted members on all 
sides. 

“Moved by Mr. Pilbury, seconded by 
Mr. Philpot,” began Isaacs. 

‘Easy all,” cried Philpot, ‘I’ve not 
spoken yet.” 

‘“‘Order, order!” cried Isaacs. 

“Order yourself,” retorted Philpot; 
“T’ve got a right to speak.” 

“So have I,” said Pilbury, ‘‘and I was 


up first.” 

“Forge away,” said Philpot, ‘you'll 
be all right.” 

‘Nothing to do with you if I am all 


right,” snarled Pilbury. 

“You seem to think you’re the only 
fellow who can talk.” 

“ Ayes to the right, noes to the left,” 
said Isaacs, in a loud voice. 

The House instantly divided, and before 
either Pilbury or Philpot could make up 
their mincs about proceeding, the motion 
had been declared lost by a majority of 
three hundred odd to one. 

In a great state of wrath the injured 
Welchers left the hall, making as much 
noise as they possibly could in doing so. 

As soon as they were gone, Isaacs put 
the question that Bloomfield be elected 
Speaker, and this was carried without a 
division, the School House fellows not 
caring to demand one. 

Amid loud and long-continued cheers 
the new Speaker took his seat, and as soon 
as silence could be restored, said, 

“Tm much obliged to you all for your 
vote. I hope Willoughby won’t go down. 
T'll try to prevent it for one. (Loud cheers.) 
I am very proud to be elected your 
Speaker, and feel it quite as much honour 
as if I was captain of the school. (Loud 
cries of ‘So you are!” from Parrett's.) In 
reference to what one gentleman said 
about me, I hope you won't believe if 
I’m twelfth in classics, (Laughter from t) 
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posts in the Government did not excite 
very much enthusiasm, especially among 
the juniors, who deserted the meeting soon 
after they began. After what had oc- 
curred it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the partisans of Bloomfield and the Par- 


vantage. When the list was finally de- 
clared, it was found that only one School 
House fellow, Porter, had a place in the 
“Cabinet.” He was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Game was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Wibberly War Secre- 
tary, Ashley Home Secretary, and Strutter, 
& comparatively obscure boy, Premier. 
All these, as well as the other officers 


appointed, were Parrett's fellows, who may 
have flattered themselves their election 
was a simple recognition of merit in each 
case, but who, taken altogether, were 4 
long way off being the most distinguished 
boys of Willoughby. 

atliament did not adjourn till a late 
hour that evening, and _no one was parti- 
cularly sorry when it did. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 
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N early start was made next morning, 
and following the course mapped out 
y the doctor, they soon reached an open- 
ing in the hills, up which they turned, to 
find in the hollow a thread-like stream, 
and that, as they proceeded, the mountains 
began to open out before them higher and 
higher, they seemed to close in the 
horizon like clouds of delicate amethystine 
blue, 
Every now and then the travelling was 
so bad that it seemed as if they must 
return, but somehow the waggon and 
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CHAPTER X.—A SURE-FOOTED BEAST, 


| and higher, there was the satisfaction of 


knowing that there was less likelihood of 
molestation from Indians, the dangerous 
tribes of the plains, Comanches and 
Apachés, rarely taking their horses up 
amongst the rugged portions of the hills. 

Mande, in her girlish freshness of heart, 
was delighted with the variety of scenery, 
while to Bart all was excitement. Even 
| the labour to extricate the waggon from 
; some rift, or to help to drag it up some 
| tremendous slope, was enjoyable. 

Then there were little excursions to 


“The leap of a 


horses were 


magnificent ram." 


over the obstacles, and a | make dow-. -noist ravines, where an ante- | believing you,” said Bart, earnestly. 


er rr 


Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. ZA 


the hills, where grouse might be put uf 
amongst the sage-brush and other thin 
growth, for six hard-working men out io- 
these brisk latitudes consume a great deal 
of food, and the stores in the waggon had 
to be saved as much as possible. 

One way and the other the larder was 
kept well supplied, and while Dr. Lascelles 
on the one hand talked eagerly of the 
precious metal he hoped to discover, Joses 
was always ready with promises of endless 

rt. 


sport. 

“Why, by-an’-by, Master Bart,” he said 
one day as they journeyed slowly on, ‘‘ we 
shall come to rivers so full of salmen that 
all you've got to do is to pull ’em out.” 

‘If you can catch them,” said Bart, 
laughing. 

““Catch’em, my boy? Why, they don’t 
want no catching. I’ve known ’em come 
up some rivers so quick and fast that when 
they got up to the shallows they shoved 
one another out on to the sides high and 
dry, and all you’d got to do was to catch 
*em and eat ’em.” 

“Let's see, that’s what the doctor calli 
a traveller’s tale, Joses.” 

“‘Yes; this traveller's tale,” said Bart’: 
companion, gruffly. ‘‘ You needn't believs 
it without you like, but it’s true all thi 
same.” 

“ Well, I'll try and_ believe it,” saic 
Bart, laughing; ‘* but I didn’t know salmor 
were 80 stupid as that.” 

“Stupid! thoy aren’t stupid, my lad,’ 
replied Joses, sharply. ‘‘ Suppose you an¢ 
millions of people behind you were walk 
ing along a narrow bit o’ land with a rive: 
on each side of you, and everybody wa 
pushing on from behind to get up to thi 
end of the bit of land, where there wasn’ 
room for you all, and suppose you an 
hundreds more got pushed into the wate 
on one side or on the other, that wouldn’ 
be because you were so very stupid, woul: 
it?” 

“No,” said Bart, ‘that would be becaus 
I couldn’t help it.” 

‘Well, it’s just the same with th 
salmon, my lad. Millions of ’em come u: 
from out of the sea at spawning time, an: 
they swim up and up till the rivers 
narrower and shallower, and all thos 
behind keep pushing the first ones on til 
thousands die on the banks, and get eate: 
by the wolves and coydtes that come dow. 
then to the banks, along with eagles an: 
hawks and birds like them.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Joses, for no 


“ 


short level cheered them on to fresh exer- | lope mighs be bagged for the larder; or | see now.” 
tions, while, as they slowly climbed higher | up to some dry-looking flat, shut in by 


“Oh, it’s all right enough,” said th 
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jwagh fellow, bluntly. ‘I shouldn’t have 
‘believed it if I hadn’t seen it, and of course 
it's only up the little shallow streams that 
thoot off from the others.” 

This conversation took place some days 
after they had been in the mountains, 
gradually climbing higher, and getting 
glorious views at times of hill and distant 
plain. Bart and Joses were out “after 
the pot,”’ as the latter called it, and on this 
occasion they had been very unfortunate. 

“I tell you what it is,” said Joses, at 
fast, ‘we shall have to go lower down. 
The master won’t never find no gold and 
silver up here, aad food ’ll get scarcer and 
scarcer, unless we can come upon a flock 
of sheep.” 

“A flock of sheep up here!” said Bart, 
ineredalously. 

“I didn’t say salmon, I said sheep,” 
grunted Joses. ‘‘Nuw say you don’t 
believe there is sheep up here.” 

“You tell me there are sheep up here,” 
sid Bart, ‘‘and I will believe you.” © 

“I don’t say there are; I only hope 
there are,” said Joses; ‘for, if we could 
get one or two o’ them in good condition, 
they’re the best eating of anything as goes 
on four legs.” 

“Bat not our sort of sheep ?” 

“No, of course not. Mountain sheep, 
uy lad, with great horns twisted round 6o 
long and thick you get wondering how the 
theep can carry ’em, and—there, look!” 

He caught Bart by the shoulder and 
pinted to a tremendous slope, a quarter 
of a mile away, where, in the clear pure 
air, the lad could see a flock of sbout 
twenty sheep evidently watching them. 

“They're the shiest, artfullest things as 
ever was,” whispered Joses. ‘‘ Down 
tftly, and iet’s back away; we must cir- 
quent them, and get behind ’em for a 

. 

“Too late,” said Bart, and he was right, 
for saddenly the whole herd went off ata 
tremendous pace along a slope that seemed 
to be quite a precipice, and the next 
moment they were gone. 

“That’s up for to-day,” said Joses, 
douldering his rifle. ‘‘We may go back 
and try and pick upa bird or two. To- 
morrow we'll come strong, and p’r’aps get 
pe at the sheep, as we know they are 


They were fortunate enough to shoot a 
few grouse on their way back, and next 
morning at daybreak Bart and the four 
men started after the sheep, the doctor 
Preferring to stay by the waggon and 
examine some of the rocks, ok 

As the party climbed upwards towards 
the slope where the sheep had been seen | 
om the previous day, Joses was full of 
stories about the shy nature of these 
animals. 

“They'll lead you right away into the 
wildest places,” he said, ‘and then, when 
you think you've got them, they go over 
tome steep cut, and you never see ‘em 
again. Some people say they jump head 
first down on to the rocks, and lets them- 
selves fall on their horns, which is made; 
big on purpose, and then bounces up | 
again, but I don’t believe it, for if they 
did they'd break their necks. All the 
same, though, they do jump down some 
wonderful steep places and run up others 
that look like walls. Frere, what’s Sam 
naking signals for? Go softly.” 

They crept up to their companion, and 
found that he had sighted a flock of eleven ; 
theep on a slope quite a couple of miles 


away, and but for the assurance of Joses | an: 


thst it was all right, and that they were 


sheep, Bart would have said it was a patch 
of a light colour on the mountain. 

As they approached cautiously, however, 
trying to stalk the timid creatures, Bart 
found that his men were right, and they 
spent the next two hours in cautious 
approach, till they saw that the sheep took 

larm and rushed up to the top of the 
slope, disappeared for a moment, and then 
came back, to stand staring down on their 
advancing enemies. 

“It's all right,” exclaimed Joses; “‘ we 
can get the lot if we like, for they can’t 
get away. Yonder’sa regular dip down 
where they can’t jump. Keep your rifles 
ready, my boys, and we'll shoot two. 
That'll be enough.” 

As they spread out and slowly advanced 
the sheep ran back out of sight, but came 
back again, proving Joses’s words, that 
there was a precipice beyond them and 
their enemies 1n front. 

Four times over, as the hunting party 
advanced, did the sheep perform this evolu- 
tion, but the last time they did not come 
back into sight. 

“They're away hiding down among the 
bushes,” gaid Joses. ‘ Be ready. Now, 
then, close in. You keep in the middle 
hero, Master Bart, and have the first shot. 
Pick a good fat oue.” 

“Yes,” panted Bart, who was out of 
breath with the climbing, and to rest him 
Joses called a halt, keeping a sharp look- 
out the while to left and right, so that the 
sheep might not elude them. 

Af the end of a few minutes they toiled 
up the slope once more, Joses uttering a 
few words of ‘warning to his young com- 

10n. 

“Don't rush when you get to the top, 
for it slopes down there, with a big wall 

‘oing right down beyond, and you mightn’t 
fe able to stop yourself. Keep cool, we 
shall see them together directly.” 

But they did not see the sheep cowering 


together as they expected, for though the 
top of the mountain was just as Joses had 
described, sloping down after they had 
passed the summit, and then going down 
abruptly in an awful precipice, no sheep 
were to be seen, and after making sure that 
none were hidden, the men passed on cau- 
tiously to the edge, Bart being a little way 
behind, forcing his way through some 
thick bushes. 

Just then a cry from Joses made him 
hurry to the edge, but he was too late to 
see what three of them witnessed, and that 
was the leap of a magnificent ram, which 
had been standing upon a ledge ten feet 
below them, and which, as svon as it heard 
the bushes above its head parted, made a 
tremendous spring as if into space, but 
landed on another ledge, fifty feet below, 
to take off once more for another leap right 
out of sight. 

‘*We must go back and round into the 
valley,” said Juan. ‘‘ We shall find them 
all with their necks broken.” 

“ You'll be clever if you do,” said Joses, 
ina sarege growl. ‘‘They’ve gone on 
jumping down like that right to the 

ttom, Master Bart, and—” 

“Is that the flock?” said Bart, pointing 
to where a similar wall of rock rose up 
from what seemed to be part of a great 
cafion. 

“That's them,” said Joscs, countin; 
“eight, nine, ten, eleven, and all as fi 
as if they’d never made a jump. There, 
I'll believe anything of ’em after that.” 

“Why, it makes one shudder to look 
down,” said Bart, shriuking back. 

“Shudder!” said Joses, ‘‘ why, I’d have 
starved a hundred times beforo I’d have 
made a jump like that. No mutton for 
dinner to-day, boys. Let's get some 
birds.” 

And very disconsolately and birdless 
they made their way back to the camp. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


aE Gentlemen Commoners withdrew 

from the playground in great dudgeon, 
end adjourning to Mostyn’s lodging, held a 
consultation as to the course they should 
pursue under such very annoying circum- 
stances, 

It is difficult for schoolboys of the pre- 
sent day to understand the feeling of their 
predecessors a century and a half ago on 
this subject. The distinction between a 
Gentleman Commoner and an ordinary 
member of a collegiate foundation is one 
which has long been abolished, except at 
one or two colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But even there it does not cause 
the wide severance between class and class 
which existed in the times of which we 
write. At those colleges at the universi- 
ties where the older state of things is still 
maintained, the Gentleman Commoner 
mixes freely with the undergraduates; 
and this intercourse is not regarded as any 
great condescension on the one side, or 
reat honour on the other ; while at our 
public achools every trace of the distinction 


| has long been swept away. But in the 
| middle of the last century it was other- 
| wise. The scion of a high-born family 
i would as soon have thought of accounting 
'the beggar in the streets his equal, as the 
son of the lawyer, or doctor, or parson. 
!To forbid them to wear their swords was 
to cut off the recognition of their rank, 
‘and degrade them to the position of the 
! canaille. R 
| “I don’t know what you may think 
‘ about this,” ssid Hugh to his friends, when 
| they were assembled in the summer-house 
: on Greaves’s lawn, ‘‘ but I havo made up 
,my mind that I’ll not put up with it. 
Neither we nor those who went before us 
ever objected to the rule of the swords 
: being left in the lobby, when we went into 
‘the schoolroom. We couldn't want them 
' while doing lessons: no doubt they would 
| have been in our way, and we should have 
‘laid them aside of our own accord, in all 
: likelihood, if nothing had been suid on the 
‘subject. Bat not to wear them anywhere 
in the school precincts—in the playground 
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or the entrance court, or the garden, not 
oven when going to and fro through the 
streets—I am uot going to agree with 
that!” 

“Tam quite of your mind,” said May- 
nard. ‘If we had been provoked into 
using them to-day as well as drawing 
them—as no doubt I and some others 
very nearly were—it would have been the 
fault of those fellows themselves. Who 
is going to have a heavy bowl thrown at 
his head, with @ heap of insolent words to 
keep it company, and then to be prevented 
from properly chastising the blackguard 
who threw it? I am sure my father would 
never uphold Dr. Oakes in that.” 

“T don’t think he would if he had seen 
and heard all that passed to-day,” said 
Mostyn. ‘Butif he had heard the Doc- 
tor’s statement of the case, and that only, 
I won’t answer for what he might say; or 
rather I think I would answer for it. My 
father has some strongish notions about 
obedience to lawful authority, as he phrases 
it. But yours, Edgar, goes a long way be- 
yond him. He talks about obeying one’s 
commanding officer, as he would expreas it, 
without question or hesitation. If he told us 
to appear on parade, or elsewhere, without 
our swords, your father would say we ought 
to obey, and leave it to others to set mat- 
ters right, if there was anything wrong. We 
shall have a better chance with our tutors, 
I fancy. They might be got to remon- 
strate with the head master, and he very 
likely would listen to them.” 

“We can try it, at all events,” said De 
Clifford. ‘Dr. Mole is in his room, Joel 
Spratt tells me, and Mr. Roper is with 
him. Let us go to them at once and tell 
them what it is we want.” 

“Very good,” said Mostyn; “but we 
needn't all be present, I suppose? If you 
and I and Edgar go, that will be enough, 
won't it ?”” 

“‘That would be better than our all 
going,” assented Holmes. ‘If we were 
all there, we should probably interrupt one 
another.” 

The others agreeing, Joel Spratt was 
ispatched with a polite message to Dr. 
Mole requesting an immediate audience; 
and this being granted, the three lads were 
introduced into the Doctor's room. Here 
they found the two tutors sitting sociably 
over @ quart of mild ale, which had suc- 
ceeded to the dinner of corn-beef and 
carrots, wherewith Mr. Roper had been 
regaled. Accepting the chair which was 
offered him, Hugh, who had been chosen 
spokesman, proceeded to detail his griev- 
ances at some length. 

“Tt was not on this occasion only,” he 
said, ‘“‘that they had had slights and 
affronts to complain of. For thé last two 
poo sindeed: ever since young Warton 


ad begun to take any lead in the school— | 


it had been going on. 
to it now. In the disturbance which 
taken place that day, they could not see 
they were in any way to blame. A heavy 
bowl had been thrown at them, which 
would have broken any one’s leg or arm 
whom it had struck; and then they had 
been set upon by two or three times their 
number, and thero was no weapon near at 
hand with which they could defend them- 
selves, except their sheathed swords, Surely 
they could not be blamed for using these. 
If one or two of their number had been 
provoked to draw them, it had only been 
done in simple self-defence.” 

Dr. Mole bowed. “‘ Certainly,” he said, 
“as Mr. De Clifford stated it, if they had 
only threatened to defend themselves with 


A stop must be put | 
ad j 


their swords, if further attacked, they 
could hardly be blamed.” 

‘I can assure you, Dr. Mole, that we 
did not do anything more than what I have 
stated. Iam sure if the matter was laid 
before the hcad master fairly and fully, he 
would see it in the same light that you 

0.” 

“* Possibly he might,”’ assented Dr. Mole, 
somewhat incautiously. 

“Perhaps, then, Dr. Mole, you would do 
us the favour to see the head master, and 
put it before him in a proper light?” 

“ Ahem!” said the tutor; ‘‘I am afraid 
that I should be hardly justified in taking 
such a step as that. i should be greatly 
distressed, and do not doubt that Mr. 
Roper would be equally distressed, if the 
young gentlemen did not receive the re- 
spect due to persons of honour. I am also 
pereusded that my respected patron, the 

arl of Rydesdale—doubtless also Sir 
Everard Holmes and Sir Andrew Maynard 
—would participate in the feeling. Nay, 
I do not doubt that Dr. Oakes himself 
would be as anxious as any one that they 
should reccive all befitting consideration.” 

“Well, if that is so, Doctor,” observed 
Mostyn, ‘‘it’s all right. As soon as the 
thing is put before him in its proper light, 
he’ll withdraw his order ; aa DO one is 60 
well qualified to put the matter before him 
in a proper light as yourself—yourself and 
Mr. Roper, that is to say.” 

The two tutors glanced somewhat blankly 
at one another. 

Dr. Mole again cleared his throat. 
“ Anxious as we are to do everything in 
our power,” he said, ‘for the interest of 
our pupils, I fear we could not with pro- 

riety interfere here. I should very much 

loubt whether the head master entertains 
so flattering an opinion of us, as you have 
been pleased to express. On the contrary, 
I apprehend that he would not improbably 
intimate to us that we had better direct 
our attention to—had better employ our- 
selves upon—in fact, that we had better 
mind our own business. Does not the 
matter strike you also in that light, Mr. 
Roper?” 

“That I confess is the view of the affair 
which most commends itself to me,” said 
Mr. Roper. ‘‘I am persuaded he would 
pay no heed at all to us.” 

‘You are quite mistaken, I assure you,” 
said Charlie, winking at Edgar Maynard. 
“Dr. Oakeshas always expressed the highest 
opinion of your judgment. He did so to 
my father the other day when I was with 
him. We were walking in Hangerton 
Wood ”—the two tutors again exchanged a 
very uneasy glance—‘‘in Hangerton 
Wood,” proceeded Charlie. ‘‘ You know 
it, sir. It is a favourite walk of yours if I 
am not mistaken. We met the head 
master close to a spot in it called Dingley 
Dell—” 

“What would you wish us to say, if we 
did bring this matter before the Doctor,” 
interrupted Dr. Mole. 

“«Only what we have told you, sir,” said 
Hugh; ‘‘how very unwilling we are to 
disobey him, but we find it impossible to 


All gentlemen carry swords, and we have 
done nothing to forfeit our rights as 
gentlemen.” 

“« And if we are attacked,” said Mostyn, 
“as appears to be not unlikely, we must 
defend ourselves, and gentlemen wear 
swords to defend themselves—” 

‘* And to vindicate their honour,” 
sued Maynard. ‘‘ We must be allowe 
, do the same. 


ur- 
to 


in some lonely place—ssy Hangerton 
Wood—” 

“Or Dingley Dell,” suggested Charlie 
Mostyn. 

‘Well, if Mr. Roper is of the same 
opinion as myself,” said the unhappy tutor, 
““we will go to the head master together, 
and try to get him to revoke his order. 
Will you go, Mr, Roper?” 

“If your judgment is in favour of the 
attempt, Dr. Mole, I shall be happy to fall 
in with it.” 

The two tutors accordingly repaired to- 
the head master's house, and used all the 
arguments they could think of to induce 
him to rescind his edict. But their efforts 
were vain. Dr. Oakes was a quiet man, 
but he could be firm nevertheless. He had 
been a good deal alarmed by the circum- 
stance of the drawn swords, and he further 
stood somewhat in awe of Mr. Warton, 
who, as a deputy lieutenant of the county, 
had become an ex-officio governor of the 
school. He listened patiently to Dr. 
Mole’s argument, but shook his head when 


comply with what he has now ordered. | 


he had concluded. 

“ These lads account their swords neces- 
sary to defend them from attack—so I 
understand you. Nay, rather, I fear, do 
they desiderate them as the means of 
attacking others. 


“Savam in populos puer acc{pit ensem,” 


as Lucan phrases it. And ray a Maynard 
requires his to vindicate his honour, does. 
he? Methinks he is somewhat given to 
unreasonable heat on that subject, being 
even such a one as Horatius represents 
Achilles—hasty, restless, hard to appease, 
contemning law, inclined to think the 
world made for him to disport in. 


« Impiger, fracundus, inexorabilis, acer 
Jura negat sibi nata, nibil non arrugat armis.” 


Wherefore it were scarce wise to put the 
arma iuto his hands until he has learnt to 
carry them discreetly.” 

‘Nay, but, Mr. De Clifford—” began 
Mr. Roper. 

“Hal! Mr. De Clifford! ha! Hugh De 
Clifford is indeed a pleasant youth, and 
@ gracious, as well as a comely one. He 
is a favourite with all, like unto Virgil’s 
Euryalus, of whom it was said, 


‘Tutatur favor Euryalum lacrimecque decors.” 


Not that Hugh is much given to weeping 
—there I allow it applies not; but that 
which the Mantuan goes on to add— 


“Gratior et pulcro veniens in corpore virtus ’"— 


does well describe him. Yet is he too at 
times wont to be impatient and petulant 
—'‘impiger et petulans,” as Juvenal has it: 
and it were altogether better that all of 
them during the season of study should 
lay aside their weapons. For what says 
the divine Tully ?— 


“Cedant arma tog, concedat laurea landi ;” 


and, again, the equally divine Maro— 
what counsel gives he to the husbandmen, 
when they are engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, as these youths are engaged, so 
to speak, on their understandings ?— 


“ Nudus ara, sere nudus,” 


says he; whereby, I apprehend, he docs 
not mean that they are to pursue their 
work divested of all clothing whatsoever, 
which had scarcely been decorous; but to 


lay aside such of their upper garments and 


Suppose I were walking | accoutrements as are not required by de- 
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eency and propriety. The same rule should 
apply to your pupils also.” 

ith this learned reply the two gentle- 
men were obliged to return to their pupils, 
which they did with little hope that it 
would prove satisfactory to them. They 
soon found their expectations realised in 
this respect. The boys were not to be 
moved by quotations from Horace, or quo- 
tations from Lucan, by the sentiments of 
the divine Tully, or even of the divine 
Maro. If they were not to be allowed to 
carry their swords into the school pre- 
cinets, into the school precincts they would 
not go. 

“Bat your lessons?” remonstrated Dr. 
Mole. ‘It will greatly anger my lord, 
ay,and my lady too, if they should learn 
that you had refused to perform your 
lessons.” 

“We don’t refuse,” replied Mostyn. 
“We will do them here. We can find out 
every day what lessons have been set, and 
do them every day under your and Mr. 
Roper’s directions.” 

Dr. Mole looked dubious. ‘I doubt 
whether the head master will sanction 
such an arrangement,” he said. 

“If he doesn’t, we won't do any lessons 
at all,” said Maynard. 

“That, I am persuaded, would be still 
more displeasing to his lordship, as well as 
to Sir Andrew,” remarked Mr. Roper. 

“We can’t help that,” said De Clifford. 
“But I don’t think any of our fathers 
would uphold the head master in the 
course he has taken.” 

“You can ask my father about it if you 
like, Dr. Mole,” said Mostyn. ‘He is at 
Hangerton—I mean at Edburton. 
not a long walk.” 

The tutors looked helplessly at one 
another. Presently Mr. Roper spoke. 

“Perhaps the lessons had better be done 
at home for the present. I will go down 
and see Dr. Oakes. Peradventure he will 
tell me what lessons he has ordered for 
to-morrow.” : 

For the next few days accordingly the 
boys’ programme was carried out. They 
rat in their rooms in the morning, writing 
verses and essays, and in the afternoons 
construed es from Virgil and Cicero, 
until the hour had arrived when school was 
wont to be dismissed. It is to be feared 
that the performances were not of a very 
brilliant character, and further, were not 
unfrequently interrupted by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous topies, and more par- 
ticularly by visits from Joel Spratt, who 
brought information on various points from 
the kennel and stable, together with sug- 
gestions as to the afternoon amusements. 

The tators, who lived in daily terror of 
Hangerton Wood and Dingley Dell, en- 
dared the émezute as well as they could ; but 
the head master, who bad been completely 
taken by surprise, and had ne special 
reason for observing silence, did not dis- 
play the same Philosophy. When three 
whole days had elapsed, and there seemed 
to be mo prospect of the boys returning to 
their obelience, he ordered out the pad 
nsg which he occasionally bestrode, and 
which was happily able to take care not 
only of itself but its owner too, and trotted 
over to Edburton. There he told his tale, 
interspersing the narrative with many 

remarks respecting the youth of 
Alexander the Great, and the-eare Qostowed 
upon him by the philosopher Aristotle, 
together with occasional references to 
Socrates and Alc?biades, Seneca and Nero. 

His arrival was, in one respect, well 
timed. Sir Everard Holmes and General 


It is 


fathers of the recalcitrant pupils were 
therefore able to consult together respect- 
ing their sons’ delinquencies, and resolved 
to accompany Dr. Oakes back to Penes- 
hurst. There they found Squires Darnell 
and Grantley, who had been appealed to 
by their sons’ tutor and had ridden over in 
consequence. A general council was held, 
before which the boys were cited. Hugh, 
as their spokesinan, advanced very nearly 
the same arguments which he had used to 
the tutors. He spoke of the growing in- 
solence which had been shown them of 
late, and which he declared to have been 
without provocation. If they were to be 
deprived of their swords, they would be 
unable to defend themselves when attacked. 
In this case they would beg to be taken 
away from the school altogether, and have 
their education conducted at home. 

When he had ended there was an em- 
barrassed silence. Lord Rydesdale and 
Sir Andrew Maynard, who had come pre- 
pared to support the head master’s autho- 
rity by a short and sharp order to the boys 
to obey his commands, were a good deal 
staggered by what they had heard. It was 
no doubt true that a spirit of what, in those 
days at any rate, was accounted irreverence 
to superiors, had shown itself in Peneshurst 
of late. If the disturbance between the 
town boys and their sons had been caused 
by any outbreak of this kind, they could 
hardly blame the latter for the part they 
had taken. Nothing was said for some 
minutes, and then Squire Darnell asked, 
rather shortly, what was the name of the 
town boy who had, according to Hugh’s 
statement, been the ringleader in the riot. 
Hugh answered that it was John Warton. 

‘‘John Warton!” repeated Mr. Darnell, 
Restily. “« What, the son of the millowner, 

ey ? 

2 Yes, Mr. Darnell,” answered De Clif- 
ford. ‘He and no other.” 

“TI say, Rydesdale, Holmes, Maynard,” 
exclaimed the Squire, ‘‘ I don’t know what 
to say to this. We all know this man 
Warton. If his son is like him, he is likely 
enough to be insolent. And if he was, and 
attacked my boy with a thick cudgel, and 
Harry thrashed him with his sheathed 
sword, I shouldn’t be much disposed to 
blame him for doing it.” 

“Nor I,” assented Squire Grantley. 
‘Warton is going to put up for the seat 
which they have turned poor Wyndford out 
of; and father and son too will give us 
plenty of their insolence, I'll be bound. I 

lon’t fancy Tom having his sword taken 
away from him for simply defending him- 
self with it against an unprovoked attack, 
and it seems he didn’t do anything more.” 

“I’m afraid Edgar did do something 
more,” observed General Maynard. ‘‘ He 
drew his sword, as he himself admits, on 
these unarmed town boys—unarmed, that 
is, with weapons like his own. I dare say 
he had a good deal of provocation, but he 
ought to have known better than to so de- 
grade himself; and there were others, I 

ear, who did the same. Iam much per- 
plexed, I must say, what to advise. The 

ead master’s authority ought to be sup- 
ported, and no risk of bloodshed should 
allowed. But I am not disposed to let my 
son be subjected to outrages which he is 
unable to resent.” 

“Well, then, let me suggest a compro- 
misc,” said Sir Everard Holmes. ‘I agree 
with the General in supporting the head 
master’s authority, and preventing the re- 
currezce of a quarrel e this. Again, I 
agree with Darnell and Grantley that it 


would be hard on our boys to deprive them 
of the dress proper to their rank and 
station, or of the means of defending them- 
selves against unprovoked attack. I think, 
therefore, that the habit of mixing with 
the town boys in the school playground 
had better be given up—as a regular prac- 
tice, I mean. They can go there if they 
like, and play on the Level, and if they do 
it must be understood that they do not 
take their swords there. But everywhere 
else—on the Common, where they can have 
a piece of ground to themselves, in the 
streets, in their way to and from the school 
—everywhere, in short, except the school 
and playground, they may be allowed to 
wear them. What have you to say to 
that, Rydesdale? ” 

“T think it will be the best mode of 
settling tue difficulty. I was, in fact, going 
to propuse something of the same kind my- 
self. ‘The school playground had better be 
regarded henceforth as belonging to the 
town boys, and the piece of land on theCom- 
mon, where the popinjay match is held, as 
a place of recreation fer our sons. On their 
own ground they will, of course, dress as 
they like. If they enter, what will be- 
come of Dr. Oakes’s own private play- 
ground; it will bea of course subject te 
the conditions he thinks fit to propose. 
What do you say to that, Maynard, 
Grantley? What do you say, gentle- 
men?” he continued, turning to the head 
master and the two tutors, who had stood 
by, listening to the remarks made by the 
different speakers, but saying nothing 
themselves. 

Both parties hastened to express their 
Seqnicsoence in the course proposed. Hugh 
and his companions also agreed to it, 
though somewhat reluctantly, and the 
conference broke up. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 

Ox page 123 of this week's number we give 
the second and concluding article on Polishing 
Horn, Bone, Shells, etc. The art is so simple 
yet pretty a one, and affords withal so capital-a 
training in persevering effort, that we have 
thought it might be well to offer prizes in con- 
nection with it. With the long wiater evenings 
setting in, many boys have more time on their 
hands than they well know what to do with, 
and here at least they might turn it to pleasant 
and profitable account. 

We offer, therefore, Three Prizes, of Tex 
Guineas, One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea re- 
spectively, for the best specimen of work as 
rogards taste, ingenuity, and finish, etc., in 
horn or bone, that may reach us. Competitors 
will be divided into three classes, and one prize 
will be awarded in each class, The Senior divi- 
' gion will embrace all ages from ‘1S'to 24; the 
Middle division all ages from 14 to 18; the 
Third, or Junior, all ages up to 14. The last 
day for sending in is April 30th. Competitors 
may send in (of course carriage paid) more than 
one article if they like, but none can be re- 
turned. 

For Gencral Rules and Cenditions,ece page 


63 of the present volume, 
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POOR REGIMENTAL JACK: 


A STOkY OF THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN. 
By J. Arruur Ex.iort, 


Author of “ The British Grenadiers,” “‘ Eugland's Drummer Boys,” “‘ Kavanagh cf Lucknow,” ete. 


PART 11,—‘‘ LE CHIEN ANGLAIS,” 


“Jack lost not a single opportunity for playing his pranks upon the Ottoman soldiers. 


«* Poor Regimental Jack,” as the dog 
soon became called in the regiment, 
was of no particular breed, though he pre- 
sented by no means an ugly appearance. 
“Handsome is as handsome does” is an 
old English saying, and whatever Jack was 
deficient in appearance he amply atoned for 
by his subsequent conduct. -A very brief 
period of kind treatment served to tho- 
coughly restore him to a life of activity ; 
and for ever afterwards, though he re- 
mained faithful to his preserver, ke was 
considered as regimental property, and 
was accordingly dubbed with the name 
which stands at the head of this history. 
Jack’s fidelity to his new friends was, 
however, soon to be put to a much sterner 
proof than it had yet experienced. He had 
already been through a soldier’s, or rather 
a dog’s, life at Chobham Camp, and shown 
his aptitude for a military career, and 
scarcely was his first campaign over than a 
real one had to be undertaken, and he 
accompanied the battalion to which he 
belonged to the Crimea. 
On the way thither the battalion stopped 
at Malta for a short time, and during its 


sojourn there Poor Regimental Jack caved 
the life (from drowning while bathing) of 
the very lieutenant already mentioned. He 
had proceeded too far out to sea while 
the battalion was bathing, and was seized 
with cramp. Jack, who proved to be a 
good swimmer, was at the time also under- 
going his ablutions, but directly Anderson 
poms out to him the sinking officer the 

log darted off, and, outstripping all the 
other swimmers, seized the lieutenant by 
the hair of his head, as he was disappear- 
ing the third time, and held him up until 
succour came. 

It is a remarkable thing that Jack could 
never be got to make friends with the ser- 
geant of the guard who had behaved so 
ruthlessly towards Anderson and himself 
on the memorable night of his preserva- 
tion. Whenever the sergeant approached 
him he would growl fiercely, and if he 
attempted to pat his back would snap 
at him with his teeth in a very ominous 
manner. This savageness he was never 
known to show towards any other person, 
and any man in the battalion except the 
sergeant referred to could do what he liked 
with the dog without ruffling his temper. 

There was, however, eventually one other 
class of persons towards whom Jack showed 
intense dislike, though his hatred never 
took any other form than that of a humo- 
rous and highly amusing one. 

He detested the Turks! 

For what reason could not be ascertained, 
unless it were that his instinct enabled him 
to discern that the English soldiers also 
disliked the loose-trousered and badly- 
mannered gentry. However this may be, 
Jack lost not a single opportunity for 
playing his pranks upon the Ottoman sol- 
diers, whom he would catch hold of by 
the seats of their breeches and twist them 
round and round until the poor Turk 
begged for mercy; aud it sometimes hap- 
pened that in their frantic efforts to get 
away from the dog the Turks would often 
leave that portion of their unmentionables 


| behind them in Jack’s mouth. 


l 


“The dog, seizing him by the arm, compelled him to drop the weapon.’ 


Sy 
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This habit of Jack’s afforded a great fund 
of mirth to the English at Varna, many ct 
whom had been robbed by the Turki 


‘Halt! Draw swords!” exclaimed the 
worthy non-commissioned officer. 

At his well-known voice Jack glanced 
up and hailed the party of relief with a 
bark of delight, and making a savage dash 
at his relentless foes, he broke through the 
circle in the direction of his friends. 

In a moment the other dogs, uttering a 
fearful howl of rage and disappointment, 
rushed after their intended prey, and were 
close upon his heels, when the drum-major 
gave the order, 

“ Charge!” 

With a shout, which immediately made 
the pursuers pause, the little party leapt 
boldly into the midst of the furious pack, 
and, assisted by Jack with his teeth, they 
| laid about them on all sides with their 
well-sharpened weapons until they had 
succeeded in placing four of the largest 
dogs hors de combat, and put the remainder 
to flight. 

Jack was then triumphantly carried back 
to the camp, from which he never war- 
dered again until the army left Varna for 
.the Crimea. The story of his prowess 
spread far and wide, and the doings of 
“le chien Anglais” formed the chief topic 
of conversation amongst those Turkish 
camp-prowlers who had felt the keenness 
_of his teeth, and whe found the French 
| language an easier medium of communica- 
tion than the English, of which they could 
only master the worst kind of adjec- 
tives. 


who, having wandered thus far from his 
quarters, found himself suddenly made a 
prisoner of war! 


On the disembarkation of the allied 


“Jack's protector was sacrificed by the grim tyrant, War, and the dog’s grief was heartrending.” 


troops and tradesmen, and whenever a 
Turk endeavoured to drive a hard bargain 
with an English soldier, Jack was always 
called into requisition, and never failed in 
giving the dishonest Ottoman a terrible 
twisting. 

The honest Ottomans, however (who 
were very few in number), were not mo- 
lested in this manner, and when Jack was 
not handy the rogues were seized by the 
collar of their jackets with one hand and 
the seat of their breeches by the other, 
and so run out of camp by the British sol- 
dier, the latter generally administering a 
parting kick to the turbaned representative 
of England's ancient ally ! 

On one occasion Jack was missed from 
the camp, and the battalion naturally 
became anxious about him, the inference 
being that he had been beguiled :way by 
the Turkish thieves and destroyed. Every- 
body, from the officer to the drummer, 
was inquiring about him, and at last the 
matter was taken up by the adjutant, who 
directed the drum-major, with Corporal 
Anderson (for our friend Jock had now 
attained that dignity) and two drummers, 
to proceed on an expedition of discovery 
in search of the missing favourite. After 
several hours’ fruitless endeavours to find 
his whereabouts, they were on the point of 
returning to the camp, when they were 
attracted to a per deule: spot in a densely- 
wooded vale by a peculiar sound which 
they could not account for until they had 
approached somewhat closer. They then 
distinguished it to be the low, wolf-like 
bark of Turkish dogs, and a gap in the 
wood exhibited to them a strange and 
novel scene. . . 

About twenty or thirty dogs of different 
sizes, but all apparently of the Turkish 
breed, were seated in a circle within which 
they had a prisoner at whom they were 
growling fiercely. This was none other 
than our hero, ‘‘ Poor Regimental Jack,” 


| armies in the Crimea, Jack’s campaigning 
life began in earnest, for he had to pass 
the first night in the open air along with 
his battalion, amid a continual downpour 
of rain. But the following days were, 
luckily, fine, and the march to the Alma 
was almost in the nature of a pleasure- 
trip. 

‘At the Battle of the Alma, when the 
Brigade of Guards were gradually getting 
within range of the Russian guns, Jack, 
together with a friendly dog belonging to 


Jack bore the appearance of having been 
badly used, as did also a few other dogs in 
the pack, and it was evident that there 
had ma desperate encounter, in which, 
until his .2scuers appeared, the English 
dog had managed to keep the foreigners at 
bay. The latter were evidently perplexed, 
and were making desperate , preparations ! 
for giving Jack his coup de grace. 


“ The dog held him up until succour came.” 


the Coldstreams, caused great amusement 
by giving chase to the spent cannon-balls 
| as they rolled away over the plain, Luckily 


The drum-major took in the situation at | 
a glance, and at once determined to rescue 
the regimental pet. 
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they did not get in the way of one, for 
although these shots were spent ones they 
had sufficient impetus still to take off a 
man’s foot. 

In this battle Jack also saved the life of 
his preserver, and so repaid the debt of 

‘atitude he owed him ever since that 
Ste night at St. James's Palace. 

It happened in this wise. In the most 
critical part of the fight on the heights, 
the battalion to which he belonged was 
suddtiily thrown into disorder by the re- 
treat of a regiment in its front, which was 
caused by some mistaken order, and, fall- 
ing back short distance, it became ex- 

osed to a most terrible fire from the 

ussian lines. In the confusion which 
ensued, Corporal Anderson and others, with 
the dog, had become separated from their 
battalion, and before they were aware of it 
a party of Russian soldiers belonging to 
the great Vladimir column attacked them 
and endeavoured to take them prisoners. 
The English guardsmen fought valiantly 
for their lives and liberty, and Anderson 
was engaged with three Russians at one 
time. Bt succeeded in bayoneting one, 
and had clubbed his musket to deal with a 
second, when the dog, who had bcen 
watching the scene very intently, seeing 
the third man levelling his musket at his 
preserver, sprang fiercely upon him, and, 
seizing him by the arm, compelled him to 
drop the weapon. At the same moment 
Anderson disposed of bis second assailant, 
and then took the third one prisoner. A 
few minutes afterwards the regimental 
colour was firmly planted upon the hard- 
won heights, and ‘‘ Poor Regimental 
Jack” stood at the foot of that proud 
standard, not the least among the many 
heroes which that famous day had made. 

When the battle was over the melancholy 
duties of removing the wounded to the 
hospital tents and the burial of the dead 
had to be performed, and Corporal Ander- 
son (whose prometion to sergeant was now 
assured, as all the sergeants in his company 
had been killed) was ‘‘told off” with a 
strong party of men to assist in the work. 
Previous to starting upon his new task, 
however, he was struck with a novel idea, 
and, calling Jack to him, he led the dog 
to the nearest Bosritel tent, and, procuring 
a canteen (or small barrel) full of brandy- 
and-water, he strapped it to the animal’s 
neck, 

‘« Brave dog! ” said the corporal, patting 
him gently on the head, ‘‘ you have saved 
Jock's life to-day in return for what he did 
for you at St. James’s. Now go and save 
the lives of others. Sce, Jack! see!” he 
exclaimed aloud, pointing to the men who 
were lying strewn about the ground. 
“Good dog, go!” 

The poor dog gave a look expressive of 
great intelligence—a look which the cor- 
poral afterwards said he should never for- 
get end, licking his friend’s hand, imme- 

iately proceeded on his mission alone. 
The sagacity he now exhibited was won- 
derful, for he went up to each prostrate 
form, and, after licking the face for a 
moment or two as if to see whether the 
man was alive, proceeded to’ the next. In 
some instances he evidently recognised old 
faces, and his efforts to revive his inani- 
mate friends were most touching to 
view. 

Many a poor fellow that day—English- 
man, Teencbona: and Russian indiscrimi- 
.nately—drank new life out of the canteen 
which brave Jack carried, and thankful 
ejaculations followed him all over the sad 
field. When the can was emptied he re- 


turned to the hospital tent to have it re- 
filled, s performance he went through 
several times. Indeed, not until darkness 
set in did the dog relax his efforts, and by 
that time nearly all the wounded had been 
properly cared for. 

At Inkerman—the soldiers’ battle—Jack 
was wounded in the right fore-foot. He 
turned out on that dark November morn 
and followed his friends to the field. 
Grenadiers, Coldstreams, and Fusiliers 
(now the ‘‘Scots Guards,” and the corps 
to which Jack belonged) fought there like 
the heroes of old, until their ranks had 


shores of the Crimea,” was the mound on 
Cathcart’s Hill, where poor Anderson was 
buried, and from that spot he was unwil- 
lingly led when the Guards embarked at 
Balaclava, and turned their bronzed and 
bearded faces homeward. 

At Aldershot, to which station they were 
ordered on their arrival in England, Jack 
had the honour of being introduced to her 
Majesty the Queen, who took great notice 
of him, and at the subsequent reception 
and review in Hyde Park, Queen Victoria 
and her Consort again saw the canine hero 
trotting proudly behind the colours of his 


‘*Many a@ poor fellow drank new life out 


dwindled to a thin red streak of single file, 
and in the thickest of the battle Poor Regi- 
mental Jack, jn his own modest fashion, 
Performed prodigies of valour. Many a 

ussian soldier felt the keen edge of the 
English dog’s teeth on that memorable 
occasion, and perchance came to the con- 
clusion that the little army of Englishmen 
—buteight thousand strong—who stemmed 
that living tide of seventy thousand stalwart 
Muscovites, must have had at least one 
demon fighting on its side. 

Sad to relate, however, is the fact that 
on that day poor Jack’s generous pro- 
tector was numbered with those whose 
lives were sacrificed by the grim tyrant 
War, and the dog’s grief was heartrendin, 
to see. Though wounded himself, he too! 
no heed of the fact, but sat by the side of 
his friend’s body until the burial party had 
removed it. He followed them, and when 
poor Andersort was laid in 


“The common grave 
Which clasped the remnants of the brave,” 


he jeept into the pit and could with diffi- 
culty be removed. 

Then Anderson’s comrade—a sergeant of 
the same company—took the faithful dog 
in his arms and carried him, in spite of his 

itiful cries, to his tent, where he had his 
leg washed and bandaged, and where he 
was cared for until he had regained the 
use of the injured limb. But the brave 
dog’s spirit was broken, and ever after- 
wards he was found to be devoid of the 
activity and high intelligence he had pre- 
viously possessed. 

- His favourite resort, until the British 
army left the ‘bleak and inhospitable 


of the canteen which brave Jack carried. 


battalion as it marched past the Royal 
Standard to the tune of ‘See the Con- 
quering Hero comes.” To the dog’s collar 
—a silver one—was attached the Crimean 
and Turkish medals, and the Victoria Cross 
and Legion of Honour, en miniature. 

Jack did not losg survive his return 
from the war, and it is a remarkable fact 
that he became very dull and shunned the 
| company of other members of the canine 
| race. 

His death, as we have said before, was 
a mystery, and it was not discovered until 
it was too late to preserve his body from 
contact with cold mother earth. He had 
been missing for several days from his 
accustomed place—the barrack guardroom 
—when one morning, on clearing away the 
snow which had for some time fain at the 
back of the building, the pioneers, to their 
great grief, came across the remains of the 
brave and faithful creature. 

There were no marks of violence upon 
him, and nothing to show how he came by 
his death; but the legend inscribed to the 
hero’s memory on the records of the 
regiment states that ‘‘ After serving Queen 
and country faithfully and heroically at 
the battles of Alma and Inkerman, where 
he won the Victoria Cross and the Cross of 
the Legion d’Hogmeur, Poor Regimental 
Jack (unable to sustain the loss of his 
gallant master and protector) died Sep- 
tember 20th, 1856, on the second anni- 
versary of the Alma, of a ‘Broken 
Heart.’ ” 

(THE END.) 
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HINTS ON POLISHING HORN, BONE, SHELLS, STONES, ETC.* 


Ww you have pared and scraped and cnt 
y down all unevenness, and have at last 
got a fairly plain surface by dint of hard labour 
with spokeshave, knife, and glass—perhaps a 
fine file may have aided you through some in- 
tricacies ; this tool comes m handy enough 
when you want to polish bent horns—then you 
must have recourse to emery-paper. This is 
yery cheap, and is sold in sheets of different 
fineness at colour shops or oil merchants’. 

ee by using the roughest, then finer and 

er. 


Be tidy with your work. The dust that comes 
off horn is one of the best things in tho world 
for soiling the waistcoat or nether garments, So 
place your horn over a piece of brown paper. 
Yon thus save your dress and save your dust as 
well. Put the latter in a saucer, and a drop or 
two of olive or colza oil over it. Mix and use it 
witha bit of chamois leather to polish with, after 
you have finished with the emery-paper or emery- 
paper and water. 

f you feel discouraged and disappointed at 
want of gloss and beauty, depend upon it you 
have not worked hard enough. So you must go 
on again. Use next tripoli, or rouge, or both, 
first mixed with a little olive oil, and finally 
dry, Tripoli is the name given to a kind of in- 
fusorial earth, which was first found in Tripoli. 
It is now obtained in certain districts of the 
United States and in many parts of Europe. 

The name rouge may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, there being so many different kinds of it. 
Ladies use a rouge composed of chalk and car- 
mine. This will not do so well for polishing 
horn, I believe, however, if you take equal 
yart of carbonate of iron and prepared chalk and 
rub them up together in a mortar, you will form 
a very nice rouge for the purpose of polishing 
either horn or a3 ate. Polishers’ putty-powder 
is another article used for finishing off horns. 

Well, you must put your final touches to the 
horn or hoof with simple chamois or prepared 
wash-leather, and after this it ought to shine as 
if waxed. 

You will know by this time that in a horn 
there is a densely solid tip, and also at the other 
end ahollow part. The thinner end is used for 
making combs, etc. It is softened in boiling 
water, then exposed to a flame till partially 
fluid, then cut into the shapes desired. In this 
state the horn can be pulled flat if wished. 
After it has been pressed and prepared, the 
eas of horn, comb, or whatever it happens to 

, is scraped and polished in the way we have 
described. 

A great many useful articles are made from 
the solid or tip portion of horns, a great man’ 
useful and very beautiful articles, some of whic! 
are turned by the lathe, while others are cut. 
Whip-handles, stick and umbrella handles, and 
handles for knives and small tools, may be made 
from horn and afterwards scraped and polished. 
Goats’ and sheep’s horns sre clearer and more 
transparent than those of the ox. It is not 
more easy to work on that account, however. 
Bat as it is clear it takes staining better. It 
should be polished before it is stained. 

lam not sure whether those useful liquid 
dyes that are sold in the shops would do for 
staining horn, bone, or ivory, because I have 


* See page 119 for.Prizes offered in connection with 
is subject, 


th 


Y2% can trace the design in brown, as we 
described in the first lesson, or work it 


without an outline. If you decide on the latter | 
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never tried them, but I think if used boiling 
hot and the articles to be stained thereby im- 
mersed in them for some time, the stain would be 
permanent. Yon see I have classed bone, horn, 
and ivory together, because in this case what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Here are receipts for a few stains. 

Black.—Youmay stain these substances black, 
and wood also, by frequent immersion in hot 
ink, or by leaving them for a few days in the 
ink, or in a solution of nitrate of silver, twenty 
grains to the ounce. 

The latter preparation is poison, remember, 
and it will burn and stain the clothes or any- 
thing it may come in contact with. 

Black may also be got by boiling in a strong 
decoction of logwood, and afterwards placing in 
a bath of acetate of iron. 

Purple.—This colour is obtained by boiling in | 
a strong decoction of logwood and alum until 
the proper tint is acquired. It must be done in 
an enamelled saucepan, else the colour will be a 
failure. 

Red.—You may steep the article in hot red | 
ink, letting it lie for a day or two. See that you 
get the best and brightest ink procurable. But 
you may also get a nice coleur by first steeping for 
ten minutes in dilute nitric acid, then immers- | 
ing in a decoction of cochineal or cochineal dis- | 
solved in liquid ammonia. | 

Scarlet.—This colour is acquired if yon steep ; 
the articles or boil them in 4 decoction of brazil- ; 
wood or in madder, and then in a solution of 
tmuriate of tin. 

Blue.—Steeping in a strong solution of sul- | 
phate of copper will impart a light blue. If 
dark blue is wanted, the article must be boiled ; 
in a solution of sulphate of indigo, in which a! 
little salt of tartar has been dissolved. 

@reen.—This is got either by boiling for a 
time in a solution of verdigris in vinegar, or an 
article already stained blue by the process 
above mentioned may be steeped in nitro- j 
muriate of tin. 5 

Yellow.—Immerse for a day or two in a solu- | 
tion of chromate of potash, then for a few 
tainutes in boiling-hot solution of sugar-of-lead. 
Or you may reverse this order and steep first in 
the sugar-of-lead solution, then in that of chro- 
mate of potash. 

Now to return for a moment to our horns. 
After you have nicely polished them you will 
naturally want toset them up. To do this you 
must get a piece of thick softish wood and shape 
therefrom something in the semblance of a piece 
of the animal’s skull and forehead that the 
horns originally belonged to, leaving at each 
upper side a piece of wood, rounded, some inches ! 
long. To these elongated corners you fix the 
horns. The next thing will be to cover the 
wooden skull with something resembling the 
skin of the animal. Real skin, well preserved, 
will of course suit best, and it is to be brought 
round and tacked on the nether side. But black 
or brown astrakan cloth will do very well indeed. 

Your work is now finished, and you may hang 
the horns in your hall if you have one; if not, 
they will look very well indeed above the mantel- 


piece. 
Very nice owder:-horus may be made in the 
same way. who wear the kilt, or High- 


land dress, sling these in a chain over the chest 
and shoulders, and very handsome ornaments 
they make, ‘ 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


Bones of any kind are polished by paring, 
scraping, and rubbing in precisely the same way 
that horns are; and so is ivory, though it is. 
much more difficult to work owing to its hard- 
ness, It is also very expensive. 

Tortoiseshell requires great care in polishing, 
because it is thinner than horn, and you are apt 
to cut through it. Scrape it carefully first with 
a knife, then with glass, then with very fine 
glasspaper and water, or bath-brick and oil ; 
next with rottenstone and oil. But the rotten- 
stone must be specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. It should be pounded in a mortar—what 
a handy thing a mortar is for purposes innu- 
merable ! and it is not at all an expensive article 
—pounded well, and afterwards run through fine 
muslin. It is used mixed with oil. 

The final polish for tortoiseshell is obtained by 
rubbing hard a and well with jewellers’ rouge (a 
Preperation of calcined oxide of iron). This is 
used upon a piece of prepared washleather. 

Imitations of tortoiseshell are made from 
horn. The horn is a clear sort, and generally 
brought from the south of Europe. The pieces 
of horn are softencd by steam, pressed flat, 
polished, and afterwards stained. They are then 
smeared here and there with a composition 
made for the purpose, and which may be got in 
the shops. Before this is put on, the horn is 
steeped in a weak solution of nitric acid. Tho 
paint is left on fora time and afterwards rubbed. 
off, when it will take a polish, the stain remain- 
ing asif burned in. I think the paint is com- 
posed of litharge and quicklime, equal parts, 
mixed in whiting-and-water. 

Seashells are pretty when polished. There is 
a deal of stuff to be worked off the outside of 
them, however, before you get down to the 
coloured or beautiful portion. Do this by 
scraping after you have steeped the work for 
some time in dilute aquafortis. 

Practise on a mussel-shell first. Get a geod 
large one. Polish with emery-paper and oil, 
finishing off with polishers’ putty and oil and 
rouge. When yeu have polished your mussel- 
shell, mount it by means of cement on a small 
polished slab of marble. It makes a most beau- 
tiful peper-weight, and you will find, too, that 
in this simple shell you have an excellent model 
of the hull of a yacht. 

Stones.—These require first and foremost to 
be sawn into the shape you want them, Then 
the work must be held firm in a vice while you 
do the polishing. Soft stone and water are used 
to begin the smoothing-down. The stone used 
is called ‘‘ grit-rock,” and is of different kinds, 
the finest being used last. ‘Next a stone is 
used, the popular name of which is ‘‘snake- 
stone,” then polishers’ putty-powder, etc. 

Beautifal ornaments can be made from vari- 
ous kinds of stone, and from marble itself. 

The art of stone-polishing on a small scale 
is a very pretty one, and not at all difficult to 
get upto. I mentioned a vice to hold the work, 

ut a wooden contrivance like what you may see 
on 2 earpenter’s bench will do even better. If 
you have an iron vice, and determine to nse it, 
you must roll your work partially up in old 
canvas or leather, else the iron will scrateh it. 

In the art of polishing either stone, shell, or 
horn, any boy may soon become an adept. It 
is not half so difficult as it at first appears, only 
hard work, energy, and perseverance are most 
certainly required. 


course, put in a kind of outline in some light | oil, and not with colours mixed in water, asit is 
ied colour for the flowers, and in green for the | merely to fix tho design on the plaque, and to 


eaves, 


This outline of course is to be done im | guide you in floating in the background, which 
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is to be done next. 


petals are yellow, w: 
and greenish-brown or 
to the right and left. 


off into white. The sheath at base of flower- 
stalk, and those wrapped around the buds, are | 
of a brownish hue inclining to a dirty straw- 
colour, with here and there the green showing 
through, as this sheath is nothing more than a 
thin transparent kind of membrane. The leaves 
should be kept either yellow-green, with a 
darker rib in centre, or else a kind of blue-grey 
green. Be careful not to put your enamels on 
too thickly, especially the darker colours and the | 
yellows, The greens burn very much as they 
ook before they are fired, and you get a much 
fuller and richer effect by putting the colours on 


Shade the flowers in grey 
of rather a bluish cast, as the flowers incline toa 
bluish white. The uppes part of the three lower 
ith a bright orange centre, 

purplish veins running 
he ribs in the centre 
of the upper petals are green, gradually fading 


in washes than by painting them on solidly. 
The blues in the background might be thicker. | ground-in turpentine, as the colour works so 

Fig. 2 is a conventional design of an owl, and | much more freely in oil than water. Treat it 
is intended to be treated in one or two self- | as though you were working in pencil or crayon, 
colours, such as blues or browns. Pottery, as | and in putting in the markings on the bird's 
every one knows, looks extremely well decorated | breast let the ground tell for the lights. The 
in just one colour, especially blue, like the rim of colour beyond the moon should be 


blue you trace. and paint the whole plaque in 


ahi 


og 


Japanese and Chinese porcelain ; and it would 
be very good practice for our readers to paint a 
few things in monochrome, Some of the floral 
illustrations might be treated in this way, using, 
say, blue for the yellow-flag design, and red 
for the apple. I have seen very nice effects 
produced in red, as you can get an infinite 


floated in solidly, and when sufficiently dry the 
stars can be picked out with the pointed end of 
a brush, This picking out is very effective in 
pottery, and an Apparently very minute effect 
is easily produced. In backgrounds, for in- 
stance, a very rich effect can be obtained by 
floating in the colour, and picking out a diaper 
variety of tint by using the colour thickly or | of some simple patterns, such as 1ings, lines, 
thinly. Capucin and orange-red in the tubes | scrolls, etc., and when the colour is quite hard 
are both good colours. washing over the whole with some lighter tint 

In the owl design one blue would be suffi- | of the colour of the background, giving the effect 


cient, though a little Persian turquoise at the | of a light-coloured pattern on a dark ground, 
back of the bird would look effective. Use the (To be continued.) 
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TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING. 


I HAVE said that there is a fortress usually 
built by a colony of moles in the approxi- 
mate form of Fig. 2, and so there is, The aimof 
the mole-catcher should be if possible to find out 
where this central position is and cut off retreat. 
I have seen the mole-catcher in Windsor Park 
dig the moles out on finding out this metropolis 
of moles—as it might be fitly called. It has 
deen freved that immediately on anything 
very ing occurring they forsake their ex. 
plszations and flee into the citadel. This is 

ow it was done and who did it. Monsicur le 
Coart, a French gentleman, very sensibly be- 
lieving that there was little else but horror and 
Qanger in the tumult and bloodshed of the great 
French Revolution, #4 from the Court where he 
had waited on and been the companion of the 
highest, and secluded himself in the depth of the 
country to become the historian and friend of 
the humble La Taupe, as the French term the 
mole. BM. Geoffrey St. Hilaire visited him, and 
together they watched their opportunity till one 
of the moles had penetrated ker from the for- 
tress in search of food. Le Court then placed 
straws with little flegs on the end out of the 
ground at intervals in the passage behind the 
mole in such a way that if the creature fled back 
spin it would infallibly knock them down. 

ith a tram pot buried, leaving the mouthpiece 
eut of the ground, he blew a blast loud enough 
to shake the -nature out of the best boy of 
your acquaintance, and instantly one after the 
other, almost as fast as a horse can trot, down 
went the little flags till the central home was 
reached. The mole usually builds at the inter- j 
section of several of the roads and not in the j 
habitation. Its nest consists of fibres and j 
dried grass, straw, etc., and the young seldom 
number more than five. Moles will sometimes | 
take the water, but such instances are extremely 
rare; there is no reason, however, why it! 
should not be a good swimmer, its front paws 
being so spatulous and strong. 

Mole-trapping is very seldom practised, except ! 
by professionals, who besides the blood-money / 
generally awarded on the production of each | 
mole’s tail, make a very nice little amount 
by selling the skins. Still there is nothing 
difficult about mole-catching, and the most 
stupid boy ‘could render himself successful if 
he observes a little and follows the directions 
I am about to give. First then as to tools, 


ase LT ey Sage, 


Fig. a. 


Fig. 4 


which are indispensable when one is out fora 


By J, Harrixcton Keng, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” etc., ete. 
I.—THE MOLE (continued). 


is used for making holes for the insertion of the 
spring stick of the trap to be described presently. 
B is the wooden haft—ash is as good as any ; C 
is a sort of spatula or little spade for digging 
into a mole run. Fig. 4 shows a light hatchet 
on a rather long handle for cutting hazel or 
ash spring sticks, pointing them, etc. 

Now as to the traps theinselves. Fig. 5 shows 
the iron trap, usually sold with galvanised uj 
Tightsand claws. A indicates the spring which, 


Fig. &. 


on the mole by placing its head in the circular 
orifice of B releasing the latter, closes the claws 
to, killing the mole instantly. 3 of course is a 
moveable tongue of the shape shown at c, and 
ought to be tied to the body of the trap in case 
the mole should by any means escape, pulling 
the tongue (c) after it. This is of course a 
very neat kind of trap, but a dozen of them 
would come expensive, and besides, I do not 
prefer them in actual practice on a large scale, 
as they are by no means 80 likely to be viewed 
without Sapicion by the mole as are the home- 
spun traps Fam going to describe. Get a strip 
of wood (deal is as good as anything) about six 
four broad and half an inch 


inches long by 
‘ig. 6. Bore nine holes in it, four 


thick, like b, 


for the reception of the ends of two half-circular 
hoops of wood shown at A, and four smaller 
ones for the two wires at A2 42 to pass through. 
One largish hole is made in the centre, and 
through this sa cord with a knot at the 
end (c). B shows a piece of wood cut like a 
little spatula with a somewhat blunt handle or 
bead (see 2). This tongue is placed against 
the knot when the spring hazel stick E is in 

ition as in Fig. 7. I want you to look care- 
Fill at Fig. 6 because it very nearly explains 
itself, 

The whole apparatus is buried in the ground 
in the run of a mole, and fastened down by 
sticks stuck athwart and across, as shown at 
Fig. 7. The stick x is thus kept in position by 


day's trap-setting. Fig. 8 shows an implement 
which ata consists of an iron heavy spike which 


the knot o and the tongue BandB 2 Whena 


mole passes through the circular loops at A A it 
hits it nose against B and knocks it out, releas- 
ing the knot c, which in turn releases the bent 


Fig. 7. 


stick, up this flies, and one of the wires A 2'are. 
bound to catch the hapless Talpa, compressing: 
it eo strongly as to kill it almost instantly. 

These are the details of how to set the trap. 
Having found out a run where the mole-heaps are- 
fresh, or have recently been thrown up, cut dowm 
with the spade end of your tool (Fig. 8) into it,. 
and with your hands take out the dirt, feeling 
for and making clear the direction of the Passage 
each way. Now with the pointed end of Fig. $ 
make a hole slantwise, but not too much so, for 
the insertion of £ (Fig. 6), which should be a 
hazel, withy, or ash stick from half an inch in 
diameter. Adjust the string of the trap to the 
top of it, and then set the tongue, carefully 

reading the loops of wire within the hoops, 
Now, with the left hand on the trp, and 
assisted by the knee, bend the spring stick 
down, place the trap in its position, and with 
the right hand force in some short hazel sticks 
across and across, as shown in Fig, 7. This 
done, your trap is set, and a turf can be broken 
up and spread round the top of it, to kop out 
any light from the intorior of the run. If my 
readers have carefully gone through this expla- 
nation with me there is no fear but that they 
will be able to make and set the trap—and also- 
catch moles, * 

Damp weather, or after a warm shower, is 
the best time to set these traps ; and as many as 
twenty or thirty should be systematically set 

r day while moles exist and good weather 
Testa. The straightened character of the stick 
will infallibly indicate when the trap is sprang, 
and if no mole be caught move it a little farther 
away, bot not away from the colony entirely, 
and set again. 

The skins of the moles are in best condition 
in autumn, and if a sufficient number be pro- 

rly cured, and set together by a professional 
furrier, a warm and rich garment, either cloak, 
hat, or waistcoat, can be made. I have a mole- 
skin waistcoat I have worn for four winters, and. 
it is far from being worn ont yet. Our gracious 
Queen has eight hundred skins sent annually to 
Windsor Castle by the Park mole-catcher, for 
preparation and making up. I dare say this- 
man catches two or three thousand moles every 
year, and yet the number seems not to decline, 
so unfailing is the multiplication of these velvety 
little fellows. 

The professional mole-catcher usually skins 
his moles in a very summary manner. Simply 
passing a very sharp knife round the head, and 
cutting off the forefeet, he turns the skin off in- 
side out as I should do an eel. Indeed, it is a 
more rapid process than eel-skinning, for I once 
had a match with a mole-catcher, which was 
that I was to skin six fair-sized eels whilst he 
skinned six moles. I lost—though I am ex- 
ceedingly quick with eels—by one eel, much to 
my annoyance, for I had loudly boasted of my 
dexterity. Having skinned his mole as I de- 
scribed, the mole-catcher then simply stuffs a 

ledget of hay or wadding into the akia.and 
leaves it to dry. 
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If you have time, however, it is much better 
to skin the mole by making an incision down 
the belly, and taking off the fur as you would 
-do in the case of a rabbit. It should then be 


ever you are trapping. Be quiet ; do not golum- 
bering all over the ground with the tread of a 
cart-horse, for it must be borne in mind that 
the mole has not only a good perception of 


tacked with small tin tacks to a dry board, the | actual sounds, but an exquisite sense of vibra- 


inside towards you, and after removing with a | tion. 


Like a trout, the softest tread will in 


blunt knife any particles of fat, it should be | some cases apprise it of danger, and cause it to 


dressed with a soap made as follows—whiting | 
or chalk, 140z.; soft soap, 1oz.; chloride of lime, | 
2oz. If these ingredients are not handy, pow- | 
dered alum will serve, though not so well. 
Now, one word in conclusion of this paper on | 
sthe mole, and it will serve as good advice when- 


retire to its citadel. Your object is to catch 
moles by cutting off their retreat, for if they are 
in the central habitation they may not take the 


| route, when next a start is made, that you 


desire, and in which the trap is set. 


(Lo be continued.) 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, M.D., R.N., C.Be 


I.—PREPARING THE GROUND—THE 


F a boy about twelve or thirteen—for a | 
younger lad than that should hardly 
sattempt gardening—were to be put into posses- 


Fig. 1. 


sion of a piece of fallow land of, say, a quarter 
ood, or even less, and told he might do as he 


NORTH WALL OR Eace ‘FOR 


WEST FENCE 
CROPS 

FOR CROPS 

GARDEN WALK 


FOR ORDINARY 


ORDINARY , CROPS 


A 


Fly. 


A, Garden-gate with archway ; B, a seat; C, a summ 
old-fashioned flowers growing round the borders, 


SOUTH 


liked with it, and supposing that, instead of | 
leaving it fallow and keeping rabbits or fowls on | 
it, he 

‘tables, etc., then he ought to proceed as follows : | 7 


FENCES—MAKING THE WALKS. 


—First he ought to see to the fences, for neigh- 
‘ours’ fowls, to say nothing of piss, etc., are 
very mischievous and hurtful w! 

into a garden. 

Now, the more rusti¢-looking a fence is, to 
my mind, the better. Hedges, if close, are very 
nice. For instance, the privet makes a capital 
hedge. It is hardy, pretty, and ornamental, 
whether we consider its foli 
Blackthorn is a more defiant hedge, and when 
well trimmed is very beautiful, especially in 
spring. Furze makes a good hedge, but is par- 
ticular about its soil. Laurel is delightful, being. 
evergreen, and it grows close and even ani 
always looks well. All hedges take time to 
grow, however, and they want sunshine and 
fresh air, else they will not be close at the roots. 
Here and there in a hedge a tree looks well. 
The plane-tree grows very quickly, so does the 
chesnut and poplar. 


FRUIT . 


FRUIT 


FOR _CROPS 
“WARMEST BORDERS 


EAST J WALL OR FENCE FOR 


FENCE 
2. 
ner-house. The edging of walks to be tiles, with 
, and alternately rose and gooseberry bushes, 


There is one drawback abont hedges, though | 
I i : —they will not grow up in a single night like 
etermined to cultivate it and grow vege- | Jack o' the Beanstalk’s wonderful bean. So 


verheps you may fancy a rough fence round your 


en they get | 


e or its berries. | 


garden. You might on the southern aspect of 
this grow currants, black—white, and red, or 
even wall-fruit—pears, apples, and plums, and 
along and inside the other parts of the fence 
privet might be planted. the roots of privet 
are not big. Or, again, you might plant wil- 
lows. They grow very fast ; in a summer, in 
fact. Beware of elder; the roots are fearful 
enemies to the garden. 

Well, your fence, if a close one, might be 
made of old soda-tubs. Get up your uprights— 
i.c., strong posts and bars across, one at bottom, 
one at top, as seen in the sketch (Fig. 1), and 
to this nail, with strong French nails, your 
barrel staves, and your fence is complete. Then 
as soon as it is up get a few pailfuls of gas-tar, 
go to work, and do it all over. 

Of course, if you want anything more expen- 
sive you can have iron hurdles. They cost 
about 7s. 6d. a hurdle, and certainly look 
charming with a laurel or privet hedge inside 
them. But I would have you to do things on 
the cheap. Your fence being up, you must turn 
your attention to the ground. First, then, get 
tools. Get good strong ones, and be sure to 
wipe them every night and take them into the 
tool-house, or under cover somewhere. You 
want (1) a good strong spade, cost 3s. 6d. ; (2) a 
strong three-pronged grape or digging fork, cost 
8s. ; (8) a medium-sized garden rake, cost 1s. ; 
(4) an English hoe and a Dutch hoe, cost of 
each 1s. ; (5) a jock-the-leg, or gardener’s prun- 
ing-knite, cost 18. 6d. ; (6) a trowel, cost about 9d.; 
(7) a barrow.” You ought to get a small handy 
galvanised iron one for about 7s. 6d. Now youare 
ready to commence operations. Do so by going 
over the ground with barrow, spade, and fork, and 
pickingup and rooting out stones and weeds of all 
kinds, everything shrubby, and everything that 
has no business in a garden. If the surface be 
very rough and turfy you will save time and 
labour too if you pare off and barrow away all 
the top of it. Having made the place roughly 
decent, you next proceed to trench the ground 
deeply, turning it well over, and_removing as 
you go stones and sticks, ete. You see you 
must turn navvy before you are promoted to the 
dignity of gardener. Don't rake the ground as 
you dig ; just leave it rough, so that the frost 
may kill weed-roots. As you trench you must 
| level, You see I italicise this last remark, 
Wherever, then, there is a height it must be 
Jevelled, wherever a hollow it must be filled up. 
You will want a gardening line to do this well, 
but two pieces of stick and a string will do for 
this. .After you have trenched all the ground 
well over you may still find it wants a bit of 
levelling. Then go at it until it is as straight 
as a dining-room table, 

You are well advanced now, and you had 
better give the ground a rest, that weeds and 
| grass may rot. But you need not be idle, for the 
very first hard frosty day you must sect to and 
barrow out manure. You will require a barrow- 
| ful of good stuff—not pigs'—to every two square 
yards. When you have got it all in heaps, then 
get your fork and spread it evenly over all the 
surface. The manure should be old and rich and 
short. Long straws look bad, and make digging 
disagreeable work. : 

_So when the thaw comes your imaiinre will 
sink in, especially after a shower. 

Meanwhile, get a sheet of ruled paper, a 
pencil, and compass, sd make a plan of your 
walks. Be careful, and consid¢+ well What you are 
about, for from this plan you havé to lay ont 
your garden, You may just as well sttdy sim- 
plicity in a kitchen garden as not, so i have 
made a plant for you, which you may improve 
upon if you please. 

You will very naturally think your garden 
bare for a time, and probably lament the absence 
of shade ; but I assure you--and I have had a 
deal of experience since I was twelve years of 
age—that trees about a garden may look well, 
a they spoil the growth of good’ vegetables. 

ly own kitchen garden at present has apple: 
trees and plum and pear-irees growing in it, 
and cherries and all kinds of fruit ; but I can- 


| and hevo-your own Property. 


* You may borrow tools, but itds better to stert well 
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nat raise many vegetables to perfection owing to 
these trees, Then, again, my hedges harbour 
birds of all kinds, and they eat the seeds unless 
protected, and eat the fruit—and, in fact, wage 
war on me all the year round, and I’ am too soft- 
hearted to kill them. f 

But given a nice open, sunny garden, a good 
soil, and plenty of mantie) then it is really your 
own fanlt if you do not grow vegetables to make 
people stare in wonderment—peas as long as 
your hand, potatoes as big as your foot, onions 
as large as your fist, and parsnips as long as your 
leg. And, mind you, this is no exaggeration. 

Well now, having planned your walks, you 
proceed to make them. You cannot do this in 
trosty weather, nor when the ground is wet. 
You want a garden-line and a tape measure—or, 
better still, a line marked by knots into feet and 
yards, and a whole lot of little wooden pegs to 
place down to mark out the run of the paths. 

Mark out the centre path from the gate to 
the opposite fence (A to 8) first and foremost 
with your line and your pegs—two lines for this 
work are better than one. Tramp down the 
ground with you feet within the lines, but not 
withoat ; it will dig the easier for being framped: 
Be sure that your path is the same width all the 
way, and that every path you make is the same 
width—say about four feet. Now mark out your 
cross centre path (cto pb), then the paths that 
go all round the garden, pegging as you go. 
You will see then by a glance at the plan that 
between the fence and the all-round path there 
is a space of ground or border marked East, 
West, North, and South. This should not be 
less in breadth than nine feet, but all depends 
on the size of your ground. Having marked 
out your walks, you must go over them carefully 
next morning and study them well to see that 
everything is exact. Do not spare your tape 
measure and marked line, and do not spare your 
omn back. Now or never is the time to detect 
errors in the geometry of your paths. An irre- 
sularly planned garden, which is meant to be 
the reverse, is a laughing-stock to strangers and 
a perpetual eyesore to the owner. 

The next part of your navvy work consists in 
carefully digging out the foundation of the path. 
For this purpose you must once more put down 
your lines taut and straight, and go by them 
with many an anxious look both before and 
tehind you. Take up about six or eight inches 
of soil, and as you do so pitch it well over the 
ound, first on one side then on tho other. 
Then rake and level the bottom of your path, 
aad next put down your foundation, barrowload 
after barrowload, raking down and levelling as 
you go on. 

The bottom may be clinkers, small rough 
stones, chalk, broken bricks, or rubble of any 
kind. Next ram all the walk, and roll it too. You 
had better borrow a rammcr, and aroller as well, 
for the former will hardly be eqatred again after 
you make your walks, and the latter is very ex- 
pensive, a good one costing thirty shillings 
secondhand. 

Now your walks are formed with the excep- 
tion of the gravel and the edging, and although 
Iam going to speak about these here, I seriously 
wlvise you to put neither down till your garden 
is all ready for cropping, for nothing looks uglier 
than sciled gravel. 

The gravel costs from two shillings and six- 
ence a load, carted. It ought to be put on a 
od two and a half inches thick, raked very 
ly, and then rolled. There are different 
kinds of gravel; that which biads is the best, 
and the more yellow it is the better. Some put 
down fine,cindera instead, and there are many 
other kinds of walks—hard asphalt, for in- 
stanee. This is very clean, and grass does not 
aanoy one on it. 

Edging.—Box makes a good edging, but it 
wants a good deal of seeing to, and it is apt to 
tecome ‘‘gappy,” if 1 may coin a word. It 
must be kept close. Within the last year or two 
Thave gone in for grass. It looks very pretty, 
lut takes a great deal of work ; so I am going 
t> have it all up and put down tiles—hard, 
znod ones, not red-brick stuff. And { do not 
think you can do better than use the same kind. | 
They need no seeing to, they are always pretty, ' 


and you can grow favourite little flowers quite 
close te then. The sea-pink makes a pretty 
border. Flint stones, occasionally whitened, do 
not look bad in a cottage-garden. By the way, 
I know an old salt who has his kitchen and 
flower garden entirely bordered with bottles 
bottom uppermost—a soda-water bottle and a 
black pint bottle alternately. ‘This old bo’swain 
does not, I may tell you, belong to the Blue 
Ribbon Army, and I sincerely hope he may not 
read these lines, else when next time I pass his 
way ho may shoot either me or my dogs. I 
live in hope, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 
WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 


By AVIET AGABEG, LL.B. 
(Continued from page 103.) 
N= let us sce what each of these subjects 
embrace. English composition includes 
dictation and grammatical and other questions 
on the English language. The examination in 
English history consists not only of the general 
history of this country, but also of a particular 
period selected by the candidate, such as that 
of the Tudors, Stuarts, Georges, etc. So also 
English literature comprises as well the entire 
literature of this country as particular books 
salected by the candidate, as, for example, Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” one or more of Shake- 
speare’s plays, Chaucer's ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
Byron's ‘‘Childe Harold.” The examinations 
in the dead languages consist of translations 
from Latin and Greek prose and verse into 
English prose, and from English prose and verse 
into Latin and Greek prose and verse respec- 
tively. They also consist of a few grammatical 
questions as well as of questions on the history 
and literature of Rome and Greece. With re- 
gard to the modern languages, translations 
from English into French, German, or Italian 
try are not necessary, but in lien thereof 
candidates have dictation. With these two ex- 
ceptions the examinations in the modern are the 
game as those in the dead languages. The re- 
marks as to the examinations in the modern 
languages apply to those in Sanskrit and Arabic. 
As to the examinations in logic and the elements 
of political economy, it is obvious what they 
will consist of. So also as to the natural 
sciences, with regard to which only one word 
need be said, as we believe not many English 
boys know what mechanical philosophy is. It 
is, in other words, the philosophy or theory of 
mechanism including the forces. Mathematics 
in these examinations include both pure and 
mixed mathematics. 

Next, as to where to prepare for them. Many 
candidates have hitherto been prepared, and 
prepared successfully, at the establishments of 
professed “crammers.” There are many such 
establishments in London and the provinces, 
some of which are well known and hardly require 
a word of recommendation or even notice. Many 
of them advertise extensively, and by means of 
the advertisements they areeasily discovered. But 
great discretion and judgment should be cxer- 
cised in the selection of an establishment of this 
sort, as some are naturally far inferior to others, 
and to go to an inferior establishment would in 
all probability be a waste of time and money. 
Large public or grammar schools are also excel- 
Ient training-schools for the first examination. 
Considering the high marks given at this exami- 
nation for mathematics and classics, and the 
advantages that have always existed at the 
public and large grammar schools for the study 
of these subjects, and the increased facilities and 
advantages that are now afforded in London and 
other large towns for the cultivation of the 
modern and Oriental languages and natural 
sciences, as well as for that of the language, 
literature, and history of our own country, we 
venturo to think that the establishments of even 
the best of ‘‘crammers” are not absolutely 
necessary for preparation for this the first Indian 
Civil Service examination. If the intending 


cempetitor should not be able to afford the ex- 
pense of an education at a public school or even 
at a crammers, he will be able, with the assist- 
ance of private tutors or coaches in one or two 
of the subjects, to prepare hiinself for the exami- 
tion, provided he has already been well grounded 
and trained in a first-class school. But if he 
should not have had such previous training, it 
will be idle for him to attempt to pass this exami- 
nation without further preparation at one of the 
institutions already referred to. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOY LIFE AFLOAT.* 
MASTHEADED. 


ASTHEADING used at one time to be a very 
favourite punishment in the Navy, and 

consisted in causing the delinquent to ascend to 
the crosstrees, and remain there, with no other 
companion than his thoughts, for a shorter or 
longer period, which was generally the latter. 

‘ow, however, owing probably to the number . 
of turret and otker ships that are without cross- 
trees or topmasts to which the offending young- 
ster can be transported, it is not so frequently 
heard of as it used to be. 

The following record of a case which actually 
occurred some dozen years ago will afford the 
reader some idea not only as to the nature of 
the punishment, but also with regard to the 
description of offence that called it forth. 

Her Majesty's ship Jupiter was lying at 
anchor off Hong Kong, and it was about six 
bells in the morning watch (seven o’clock, a.m.). 

Mr. Foster, a midshipman of between seven- 
teen and eighteen, who among his messmates 
was better known by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Nois: 
Bob,” was in charge of the watch. The dec! 
had been washed down, everything was straight 
and tidy, and there was nothing in the shape of 
duty to attend to. But Dr. Watts’s saying 
about idle hands is still true, and proved itself 
so in this case. 

Mr. Foster was sanntering aft, wondering how 
he could employ his energies until breakfast- 
time, and speculating how long it would be 
before that interesting period would occur, when 
his gaze fell upon a couple of hen-coops full of 
ducks which belonged to the captain. 

Under any circumstances ducks are not the 
most cleanly birds in existence, and these parti- 
cular ducks had been a long time in confine- 
ment, and were filthy beyond description. 

Foster looked at them, perceived the horrible 
state they were in, and his heart was filled with 
compassion for the web-footed bipeds. ‘‘ Poor 
beggars!” was what he actually said, ‘‘wouldn’t 
they enjoy a swim?” 

Here was an idea! Conferring an obligation 
on the captain’s ducks, and obtaining at the 
seme time some amusing employment for him- 
sell. 

The captain had not breakfasted yet, and he 
never came on deck until after that interesting 
operation ; the wardroom officers were dressing, 
80 that he was not likely to be interfered with. 

In fact, it was about the finest opportunity he 
could have had for anything of the kind, and he 
determined—midshipman-like—to take advan- 
tage of it. The first thing to do was to obtain 
the end of the signal-halliards, and then making 
a number of loops about twelve inches apart, he 
proseeded to fasten the ducks by passing one 
leg through each loop. 

At length he had secured about a couple of 
dozen in this way, and, with the aid of the 
signal-boy, he carried them to the gangway and 
carefully dropped them overboard. 

And now came the fun. Behold Mr. Foster 
at the bottom of the ladder holding four-and- 
twenty ducks in hand, alternately allowing 
them to swim a short distance away, and then 
pulling them back by their captive legs. 

Foster laughed until ho nearly fell off the 


* See aleo ia last vol., ‘First Experiences Aboard 
the Training Ship" (p. 301) and ‘The Forenoon 
Watch” (p. 817). 
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ladder, and the ducks in their way seemed to 
enjoy it as much as he did, only they made far 
more noise over it. In fact, what with his own 
laughter and the quacking of the ducks, our 
mii dy was unable to hear retribution descend- 
ing the ladder behind him in the shape of the 
astonished captain. 

No doubt he had been attracted by the neise 
made by his poultry, and wondering what fox 
could be creating so much excitement in his 
farmyard, he had come on deck to find out. 

“What are you doing with my ducks, Mr. 
Foster?” gasped the astounded commander, 
laying his hand upon the culprit’s collar. 

“Giving them a bath, sir,” replied the middy, 
adding, with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘they 
wanted washing awfully, sir.” f 

But the captain was in no moud to appreciate 
humour ; he was possibly speculating on the 
effect that a hungry shark might have upon his 
waterfowl, and so he continued, 

“* Who told you to do it?” 

“No one, air; but they were very dirty, and 
I thought—” 

“‘T’ve half a mind to send you in after them,” 
exclaimed the captain ; ‘‘and I would, only I 
believe you would enjoy it. Go up to the cross- 
trees and stop there until I call you down.” 

This was reversing the picture with a ven- 
geance, and vainly Foster regretted his ‘ kind- 
ness” as he slowly and sadly made his way u) 
the main rigging over the futtuck shrouds, and 
then up the topmast rigging, until he finally 
arrived at his seat on the crosstreea. 

The ducks were being recaptured and returned 
to their coops, but in a few minutes this was 
over, and all was still in, 

The captain descended once more to his cabin, 
the officer of the watch came on deck wiping his 
mouth, and Foster began to think of breakfast. 
He had not kad anything to eat since eight 
o’clock the previous evening, and sea air does 
sharpen the appetite ! 

There was a beautiful view from the mast- 
head, but the middy would have willingly ex- 
changed it for the sight of his share of cocoa 
and a couple of handfuls of biscuit. 

“T wonder if they will think of keeping me 
any,” he thought, with not a little anxicty. 
“(Tf they don’t it will be a case of waiting till 
dinner-time.” 

In the course of time the drum beat to quar- 
ters. Foster could see everything going on ; 
the officers make their accustomed reports, and 
then came the order to ‘‘ pipe down.” Now he 
watched anxiously for the captain to turn his 
attention up aloft, but the officer seemed to have 
forgotten that there was such an individual in 
existence as “‘ Noisy Bob.” 

The unfortunate middy’s empty stomach began 
to reproach him in most unmistakable terms ; 
but the captain was not hungry. At length in 
despair he beheld him quit the deck without 
peying any attention to the crosstrees, Then, 
to his horror, he heard the galley called away ! 

The captain was going on shore, and might 
not come off again until late in the evening. 

Foster began to grow indignant. He would 
not stay up aloft to be starved. Some dinner 
he would have, if he was turned out of the ser- 
vice in consequence. 

In the midet of these reflections the captain 
came on deck. Walking towards the gangway 
he addressed a few yarting directions to the 
first lieutenant. Now he is standing on the 
top of the ladder previously to descending into 
his boat. Foster's excitement is intense, 
because, if the captain goes on shore without 
calling him down, he has made up his mind to 
come down without leave, and that will probably 
mean dismissal from the service. But at the 
last moment he says something to the first 
lieutenant, and looks up aloft. 

Then, as the boatswain’s mate pipes the side, 
and the captain takes his seat, the lieutenant 
sings out, 

“Masthead there 1” 

Sir” 

“You can come down from aloft.” 

And five minutes later Mr. Foster is vilifying 
the gunroom steward for not having kept him 
any breakfast. 
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Correspondence. 


NosyIBoR. — 
The ap- 
pointments 
‘on the topo- 
graphical 
survey are 
given to the 
officers of 
the Boyal 
Engineers, 
those on 
the geologi- 
cal survey 
are almost 

» confined to 

distin- 
ished students of the School of Mines. Write to 

Secretary, Science and Art De; ment, South Ken- 

sington, for particulars of scholarships at the school. 


HENRI CHALORS.—Mr. John Henry Irving, the actor, 
was born in 1833. 


LINGULELLA.—The survey sheet of the Todmorden 
district is 88 N.W., price three shillings. The whole 
of 88 costs eight shillings and sixpence. You can 
get a copy ‘of the survey publications for sixpence on 
application to Stanford, Charing Cross. A heavy 
hammer is a mistake. It will cost you two or three 
shillings. Get Penning’s ‘Field Geology.” No 
rooni to answer your other questions at length. 


BUNTHORNE.—1. Bill stamps are to be got through 
the same channels as Postage stamps, 2. Atalanta 
was a swift-footed Greek lady who resolved to live 
single. To escape from her numerous admirers she 
challenged them to a race, on condition that those 
she beat should lose their lives. In this way she got 
rid of the young gentlemen, but one day hippomence 
arrived with three golden apples given him by Venus. 
No sooner had the race started than he bowled 
ahead an apple, which Atalanta could not resist 
stopping to pick up; when she again looked like 
winning away went another apple, and then another, 
and before Atalanta could ‘“ make her effort” Hippo- 
menes had passed the judge, having won very judi- 
ciously, in the first place, by baulking his opponent, 
and in the next b: duially relieving: himself of the 
weight with which he was handicapped, and which, 
judging from the size of the apples in the picture, 
must have been something considerable. 3. Go to 
the Guildhall Library and look up the subject iv an 
encyclopedia. 

ORNITHOLOGIST. — 1. Answered over and over again. 
Seven articles, commencing in No. 67. 2. The value 
of collections of natural objects does not consist in 
what they will fetch, but in what they teach you. 


W. Simmonps. — Valueless except as waste paper. 
Lowe's edition of Shakspeare is one of the worst. 


Two WorKING Laps.—Apply to Searle or Biffen, or 
any boatbuilder, and ask the same questions, or see 
the “Exchange and Mart.” About a shilling aweek 
to keep. You might get a second-hand boat for 
about £10, but the price depends on the season. 


C. E. BAkER.—Apply direct to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Examioatooe ate frequent, but at irregular in- 
erval 


C. CoLENz0.—There was an article on Rounders in our 
ninetieth number. 


A. D. B. Wrisox.—1. A parcel stamp, probably. 
+@ There are books on Bou thing: by W. B. Lord, 
J. C. Wilcocks, E. Holdsworth, and Lambton Young. 
Lord's is the cheapest, Wilcocks's the best. 3. Sep- 
tember and October. 


My Frirnp SMiTH.—To frost window-glass use o 


strong hot solution of sulphate of magnesia and 
clear strong gum-arabic, and apply hot; or a stron; 
solution of sulphate of sodium applied hot, ar: 
covered when cool with gum-water; or bed your 
glass firmaly on a table and scratch it over with a 
plece of smooth marble kept wet and dipped in silver 
san 


C. W. T. 8TRONG.—There is no process by which ink is 
rubbed off paper. The old newspapers are reduced 
to pulp, and, with other materials, made up again 
into paper—impurities being removed in the course 
of their re-mauufacture. 

LIBRARIAN. —1. Oue ink is more mucilaginous than 
the other, that is all 2 There is nothing wonderfal 
in the Boy's OWN,PAPER being found in a Sunday- 
school library —in fact, the wonder would have been 
had it not been there. There are very few libraries 
in which it does not find a place. 


Tox10.—You can see the County Directories in nearly 
every public library. Try that at Guildhall. 


TOLLOLLER.—The blue you used was Prussian blue, 
which is a trausparent colour. ‘Try all transparent 
solpurs, and mix them with copal varnish instead of 
o 


IvqikER.—Oh! Sure of an answer this time, as we 
dare not leave ‘‘u” out. 1. A great many plants of 
the natural erder Umbelliferse will grow under trees. 
Unfortunately they ate principally valuable for their 
foliage, and not for their flowers. Ivy will grow 
there, but nothing will do well that has a brilliaut 
flower. There is too little sun and too much drip. 
2 Get an ‘‘Exchange and Mart,” price twopence, 
and make your own selection. 


RB. W. FuRSDON.—1. In nearly every modern arithmetic 
you will find a Paragraph on the powers of the nine, 
‘and the reasons given for the changes you note. The 
explanation would take too much room _ here. 
2 Wherever the leaves tonch there is s0 much loss; 
and in rainy weather, when the wet on the leaves 
and that on the wire forms perfect contact and in- 
creares the conductivity, the loss is very cousider- 
able. 


8. C.—-If you do not like the hydrochloric acid for your 
shells, you can dissolve an ounce of carbonate of 
potassium in a pint of water, and use it 


T. RAVENSBOURNE.—You are right. The steamer’s 
funnel was in the early days used as a mast. The 
Comet is figured with a tall funnel, well stayed, 
carrying yard, equaresail, etc., and being, in fact, her 
foremast, 

Ursvs.—The army bear is the North American black 
bear, and he is so called because his skin is used for 
caps, holsters, etc., and other military purposes. 


POLITENESS.—Kaise your hat with your right hand 
whenever you can do so without inconvenience. 
You need not remove your glove. 


AN ORPHAN LAD.—1. Probably, but go in the best ship 
that will take you. The better the ship the better 
the experience. 2. All the parts you give are 
procurable. 


H, CapE.—The bones are ground and treated with sub 

phuric acid to form superphos; hate of lime. You 

far better sell the bones, aod buy the manure 
ready-made. 


8. L. V.—Letters referring to chess problems should 
pets treat of other matters as well. Write separate 
letters, 


4,* In our next number a capital Story by PAU 
BLAKE, founded on the Coloured Plate which accom- 
panies this Monthly Part, will be commenced. 


B have much plea- 
sure in announc- 
ing that our 


and maybe ob- 
tained through the 
vooksellers or 
from the office. 

It comprises special Christmas contributions by 
the best-known and most popular writers on the 
staff of the Bor’s OWN PAPER, as well as by thers who 
will be new to our readers; while the illustrations 
are by such acknowledged favourites 98 W. L. Wyllie, 
‘W. H. Overend, Gordon Browne, A. Chasemore, G. H- 
Edwards, W. B Murray, Alfred Pearse, Ernest Griset, 
H. J. Walker, Frank Hobden, T. C. Heath, and others. 

‘The contents embrace Christmas games aud sports 
of all kinds, acting charades, music, etc., with stories 
of the most stirring character. 

Every reader of the Boy's OWN PAPER should endea~ 
vour to secure a copy, and to render this at all possible 
no time should be lost in giving the order to the book- 
sellers, This CHRISTMAS NUMBER wit NOT be issued 
with the completed rotuime. 

“Boy's OWN PAPER" Office, 5, Paternoster Row, 

London. 
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“There was a loud report.” 


CHAPTER IX.—A SCIENTIFIC AFTERNOON 
IN WELCH'S. 

“ P= said Cusack, a few days after the 

unfortunate end to that gentleman’s 

“motion” in Parliament—“ Pil, it strikes 

me we can do pretty much as we like these 
times. What do you think?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Pil, medi- 
tatively ; ‘‘I got. pot from Coates to-day 
for playing fives against the School House 
door.” 

“Oh yes; of course, if you fool about 
out of doors you'll get potted. What I 
mean is, indoors here there’s no one to pull 
us up that I can see.” 
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“Oh! I see what you mean,” said Pil- 
“ Yes, you're about right there.” 

“Gully, you know,” continued Cusack— 
«Gully ’s no good as master of a house; 
he’s always grubbing over his books. Bless 
his heart! it doesn’t matter to him whether 
we cut one another’s throats!” 

“Not it! I dare say he’d be rather glad 
if we did,” replied Pilbury. 

“Then there’s Tucker. No fear of his 
reporting us, eh!” 

‘Rather not! when he’s always break- 
ing rules himself, and slinking down to 
Shellport, and kicking up rows with the 
other chaps. What do you think I found 
in his brush-and-comb bag the other day ? 
Thirteen cigar-ends! He goes about col- 
lecting them in Shellport, I suppose, and 
finishes them up on the quiet.” 

“Oh, he’s no good !”” said Cusack. ‘And 
old Silk’s about as bad. He doesn’t care 
a bit what we do as long as he enjoys him- 
self. Don’t puppose he’d be down on us?” 

. ‘No fear! e might pot us now and 
then for appearance’ sake, but he wouldu’t 
report us, I guess.” 

‘ And suppose he did,” said Cusack ; 
‘‘the new captain ’s as big a muff as all the 
lot of them put together. He's afraid to 
look at achap. Didn't you hear what he 
did to the Parrett’s kids the other day ?” 

‘Yes; didn't I!” exclaimed Pilbury. 
“He let them all off, and begged their 
pardons or something. But I’m jolly glad 

arrett was down on them. He's stopped 
their river-play, and they won’t be able to 
show up at the regatta.” 

“I'm jolly glad!”’ said Cusack ; ‘‘chaps 
en deserve to catch it, don’t thoy, 


“Rather!” replied Pilbury. 

A silence ensued, during which both 
heroes were doubtless meditating upon the 
wnexampled iniquities of the Parrett 
juniors. 

Presently Pilbury observed somewhat 
dolefully, ‘‘ Awfully slow, isn’t it, Cusack?” 

“What's awfully slow?” 

“Oh, everything! No fun kicking up 
2 row if there’s no one to pull you up. I’m 
getting sick of rows.” 

Cusack stared at his friend with rather 
concerned looks. He could not be well, 
surely, or he would never come out with 
sentiments like those. 

‘‘Faot is,” continued Pilbury, contem- 
platively balancing himself on one foot on 
the corner of the fender, ‘I’ve half a 
notion to go in for being steady this term, 
old man, just for a change.” 

As if to suit the action to the word, the 
fender suddenly capsized under him, and 
shot him head first into the waistcoat of 
his friend. 

Cusack solemnly restored him ts his feet 
and replied, ‘‘ Rather a rum start, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well,” said Pilbury, examining his 
shin to see if it had been by the 
treecherous fender, ‘‘I don’t see what else 
there is todo. Any chap can fool about. 
I'm fagged of fooling about; ain’t you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Cusack, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘It’s not such a lark as it used to 
be, certainly. 

‘‘What do you say to going it stead: 
this term ?” asked Pilbury. 2 

“Depends on what you mean by ‘ steady.’ 
If you mean never going out of bounds 
or using cribs, I’m not game.” 

“Qh, I don’t mean that, you know,” 
said Pilbury. ‘‘ What I mean is, shutting 
up rows, and that eort of thing.” 

“What can af ““~wdo?” asked Cusack, 
dubiously. 


‘*Oh, lots to do, you know,” eaid Pil- 
bury — ‘‘ dominos, you know, or spelli- 
kans. I’ve got a box at home.” 

“Very slow always playing dominos,” 
said Cusack, ‘ or spellikans.” 

“Well, then, there’s— ” 

“Hold hard!” broke in Cusack, struck 
with a sudden idea. ‘‘ What's the name of 
the thing old Philpot’s always at?" 

‘‘What, chemistry? Jolly good idea, 
old man! Let’s go in for that.” 

“Not a bad lark,” said Cusack—“ lots 
of explosions and things. Philpot told me 
he could make Pharaoh’s serpents, and 
smells like rotten eggs. We'll get him to 
coach us, eh, Pil?” 

«Tm game,” said Pil, no Jess delighted 
than his friend at this happy thought. 

And, full of their new idea of “going 
it steady,” the two worthies forthwith 
sallied out and made hue and cry for Phil- 


it. 

Unless Philpot in his leisure moments 
was engaged in some predatory expedition, 
or happened to be serving a term of im- 
prisonment in the detention-room, it was 
a pretty safe guess to look for him in the 
laboratory, where as an ardent student of 
science he was permitted to resort, and 
within certain limits practise for himself. 
Philpot bore the office of ‘second under 
bottle-washer” in Willoughby; that is, 
he assisted the boy who assisted the 
chemistry fag who assisted the assistant- 
master to the science master; and on the 
strength of this distinction he was allowed 
some special privileges in the way of im- 
proving himself in his favourite branch of 
study. 

He was on the whole rather a promising 
pupil, and had a very fair idea of the pro- 
perties of the several substances he was 
allowed to experiment with. Indeed he 
had had to pass an examination and per- 
form some experiments in the presence of 
the master before he was allowed to enter 
the laboratory as a private student at all. 
No one knew exactly how he distiuguished 
himself on that occasion, or how he suc- 
ceeded with his experiments, but it was 
well known that, if he had succeeded then, 
he had never done go since—that is accord- 
ing to anybody’s idea but his own. 

Cusack and Pilbury found him busy 
blowing through a tube into a bottle of 
water, looking very like a ptrple cherub 
bursting at the cheeks. © Was 80 en- 
grossed with his task that he did not even 
notice their entry; indeed it was not till 
Pilbury had stepped quietly behind him 
and clapped him suddenly on either side of 
the face, making his cheeks explode like a 
small balloon, and spilling the contents of 
his bottle all over the table, that he be- 
came aware that he had visitors. 

“What a frightful idiot you are. Pil- 
bury!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ you've spoilt that 
whole experiment. I wish you'd shut up 
fooling and get out.” 

‘© Awfully sorry, old man,” said Pilbury, 
‘but you did look so jolly puffed out, you 
know; didn’t he, Cusack?” 

‘Now you've done, you'd better hook 
it,” said Philpot; ‘‘ you've not got leave to 
come here.”” 

“*Qh, don’t be riled,” said Cusack, ‘the 
fact is, Pil and I came to see if you'd put 
us up to a thing or two in this sort of busi- 
ness.” 

“We've gone on the steady, Phil, you 
know,” explained Pilbury, in conciliatory 
tones, ‘‘and thought it would be rather 
jolly if we three worked up a little 
chemistry together.” 

‘We'd watch yeu do the things at first, 


T 
of course,” said Cusack, ‘‘ till we twigged 
all the dodges.” 

‘‘And it would be jolly good practice 
for you, you know, in case ever old Mix- 
*em-up is laid up, and you have to lecture 
instead.” 

Philpot regarded his two would-be 
pupils doubtfully, but softened consider- 
ably as they went on. 

“You'll have to promise not to fool,” 
said he, presently, ‘‘or there'll be a row.” 

“Oh, rather, we won’t touch anything 
without asking, will we, Pil?” replied 
Cusack. “* Awfully brickish of you, Phil- 
pot.” 

Philpot took the compliment very com- 
placently, and the two students settled 
themselves one on either side of the table 
and waited for operations to begin. 

“Wire in, old man,” said Pilbury, en- 
couragingly; ‘‘cut all the jaw, you know, 
and start with the experiments. Can't 
you give us a jolly flare up to begin 
with ?” 

«All serene,” said Philpot, who had 
now quite recovered his humour, and was 
pleased to find himeelf in the position of 
an instructor of youth, ‘‘ wait a bit, 
then.” 

He reached down from a shelf a large 
saucer containing water, in which lay 4 
round substance rather like the end of a 
stick of peppermint-rock. On this Philpot 
began to operate with a pair of scissors, 
greatly to the amusement of his spectators, 
for try all he would he couldn’t get hold 
of it. 

‘‘What are you trying to do’ 
Cusack. 

“Cut a bit off,” said Philpot, trying to 
stick the substance with a long bodkin, 
in order to hold it steady. 

“ Why, that’s not the way to cut it, you 
old dolt,” said Pilbury. ‘‘Here, I'll do 
it,’’ and he advanced to the saucer. 

“What'll you do?” 

‘Why, fish it out, of course, and cut if 
theo.” 

“You'd better not try. 
phorus.” 

‘Ts it, though—and what does it do?’ 

‘Burn you, rather, unless you keep i 

, 


said 


It’s phos. 


in water. Ah, got him at last. 
So saying, Philpot triumphantly spike 
the obstinate piece of phosphorus, and suc 


ceeded in cutting off a small piece.- 

“Is that what makes the flare up, 
asked Cusack. 

“ Yes, wait a bit, till I get the jar.” 

“What jar?” asked Pilbury. ‘+ Here 
one: will this do?” 

«Look out, I say!” exclaimed Philpo 
in great excitement; “let it go, wi 
you 2”? 

‘“What’s the row ?” asked Pilbury 
Cueack, both in alarm. 

“Why, that’s got my oxygen in it, 
cried Philpot, securing the bottle ar 
gently lifting it on to the table, taki 
care to hold the glass plate that cover 
the mouth in its place. 

“Got his what in it?” asked Cusack. 

“Oxygen. It took me an hour to get 

“Ther ’s nothing in that empty jai 
said Pilbury, laughing. 

‘‘Ien’t there, though?” said Philpo 
“it’s full.” 

“You mean to say that jar’s full 
something,” said Cusack. ‘‘ Look he 
don’t you try to stuff us up. What's 1 
use of saying it’s full when it’s empty 2 ' 

“It’s full of gas, I tell you,” said Pr 
pot. ‘Don’t you talk till you know.” 

This rebuke somewhat silenced the t 
devotees of science, who, however, « 
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tnued to regard the jar sceptically and 
nther contemptuously. 

Philpot next dived into a drawer and 
drew from it a large cork, through which 

a Jong wire having a small cup at 
the lower end. 

“ Now look out,” he said. 

He proceeded to shove] the small piece 
if phosphorus into the little cap under the 
ae and drawing it out of the water, 
ipplied a light. The phosphorus lit up 
nmediateiv, and at the same instant he 
lipped the glass plate off the mouth of the 
oxygen jar, and clapped the cork, with the 
rire and cup hanging down from it, in its 
lace. 

The effect was magical. The moment 
he phosphorus was introduced into the 
xygen it flared up with a brilliancy that 
vrfectly dazzled the spectators, and made 
he entire jar look like one mass of light. 
The two pupils were delighted; Philpot 
vag sonsplacently triumphant; when all 
{a sudden there was a loud report,.the 
lumination suddenly ceased, and the jar, 
roken to pieces, collapsed. . 
Pilbary and ‘Cusack, who at the first 
larm had retreated somewhat suddenly to 
he door, returned as soon as they per- 
eived there was no danger, and were pro- 
ase in their praises of the experiment and 
he experimenter. 
“Awfally prime, that cried 
‘asack ; ‘‘ wasn’t it, Pil?” 

“Stanning!” said Pilbury. 

“Jolly grind that jar bursting up, 
tough,” said Philpot, with a troubled 
countenance. 

“Why, wasn’t that 
?” asked Pilbury. 

‘ Part of the show-off! No!” exclaimed 
‘bilpot. 

“TI thought it was the best part of it 
I," said Cusack. : 

“So did I. No end of 
a” 

“You see,” -said Philpot, solemnly, 
shat I ought to have done was to dilute 
1° oxygen with a little air first, but you 
lows fimrried me so I forgot all about 


was!” 


part of the show- 


“Very glad you did, or we’d have 
sed the bust up,” said Cusack. ‘‘I say, 
n't we now? I know the way to do 
quite well.” 
But this proposal Philpot flatly declined 
accede to, and could only appease their 
ssppointment by promising to perform 
ig other experiment for their benefit. 
This was of rather an elaborate nature. 
i¢ operator first placed in a saucer some 
aff which he explained was iodine. On 
this he poured from s, small bottle 
hich smelt uncommonly like smelling- 
Its a small quantity of liquid, and then 
vceeded to stir the concoction up. 
The two students were not to be re- 


ined from offering their services at this | w 


int, and Philpot yielded. After they 
4 stirred to their hearts’ content, Phil- 
: ordered them to desist and let it stand 
jit. 

This they consented to do, and occupied 
¢ interval in taking down and smelling 
Ithe bottles within reach, with:a hardi- 
xd that frightened the wits out of poor 
bilpot. 

“Pook here,” he ssid, when presently 


q saddenly dropped one bottle with | 


to the floor, and began violently 
Fiting and choking, ‘‘ you promised you 
to!dn’t tonch anything, and I'll shut up 
Iya go on fooling any more. Serves you 
kht, Pil, so it does.” 
ft was some time before the unfortunate 


‘a buret up it |- 


Pil recovered from the results of his un- 
lucky experiment, and even when he did 
the odours from the broken bottle were so 
offensive that the windows had to be 
opened wide before the atmosphere of the 
room became tolerable. It wouldn’t have 
taken so long, only it was deemed advis- 
able to shut the door at the same time to 
prevent the snell getting outside and tell- 
in tales to the sehool at large. 

y the time this pleasant diversion was 
disposed of, the concoction in the saucer 
had recovered from its stirring, and Phil- 
pot declared it was ready to go ahead 
with. 

He therefore placed another saucer Up 
side down upon this one, and careful. 
strained off between the two all the liquid, 
leaving only a black powder in the saucer, 
which he announced was iodide of nitrogen. 

“Rum name,” “ what 
does it do?” 

“You wait a bit,” said Philpot, scooping 
the wet powder up with the end of a knife 
and spreading it out on small separate 
pieces of paper. 

“Fellow ’s born a chemist,” said Pilbury, 
watching him admiringly. ‘‘that’s just 
what old Joram does at the dispensary. 
What’s all the spread out for P ” 

“To-dry it,” said Philpot. 

“Why don’t you stick it on the shovel 
and hold it over the gas?” suggested 
Cusack. ‘Jolly fag waiting till it dries 
itself.” 

‘‘Oh, it won’t be long,”’ said Philpot. 

“‘And what’s it going to do when it’s 
done,”’ asked Cusack. 

peer? it'll flare up like the other,” said 


said Cusack, 


ury. 

‘It ought to,” said Philpot. 

“Ought it. Hurrah! I say, Cusack, 
what a jolly clever beggar old Phil is, 
isn’t he?” 

“Rather,” said the admiring Cusack, 
perching himself on the side of the table 
and swinging his legs to pass the time. 

“Oh,” said Philpot, condescendingly, 
“it only wants a little practice.” 

‘* Rather; I mean to practise hard, don’t 
you, Cusack ?” 


Cusack said yes he did, and proceeded | 


to prowl round the laboratory in a manner 

that made Philpot very uncomfortable. 
It_was a relief to all parties when the 

powders were at last pronounced to be 


ry. 

‘*Now,” said Philpot, taking up one of 
the small papers gently on the flat of his 
hand, ‘‘ we shall have to be careful.” 

‘ That little lot won’t make half a flare,” 
suggested Pilbury; ‘‘let’s have two or 
three at once.” : 

So saying he lifted up one of the other 
papers and emptied its contents into the 
paper on Philpot’s hand. 

“ Look out!” said Philpot, “it'll blow 


‘Pp. 

‘*Eh, what?” cried Cusack, jumping 
off the table in his excitement at the 
glorious news. 

As he did so Philpot uttered a cry, 
which was accompanied by a loud crack- 
ling explosion, and a dense volume of blue 
smoke, which made the boys turn pale with 
terror. For a moment neither of them 
could move or utter a sound except Phil- 
pot, who danced round and round the 
room in the smoke howling and wringing 
his hand. 

When at last they did recover their pre- 
sence of mind enough to inquire of their 
preceptor who was injured, it was in tones 
of terrible alarm. 


“Oh, Phil, old man, are you hurt? | 


What was it? We're so awfully sorry. Is 
your hand blown off?” 

“No,” said Philpot, continuing to wring 
his injured hand, but otherwise consider- 
ably recovered ; ‘‘ it was your fault jump- 
ing off the table. It’s luoky it wasn’t all 
ary, or I might have had my eyes out!” 

was a great relief to find matters were 
no worse, and that in a very few minutes 


Philpot’s hand had recovered from the . 


smart of the explosion, This accident, 
however, decided the young enthusiasts 
that for the present they had perhaps had 
enough chemistry for one lesson. 

In a few days, however, they had all 
sufficiently got over the shock of the last 
afternoon's experiments to decide on a 
fresh venture, and these lessons continued, 
on and off, during the rest of the term. It 
can hardly be said that by the end of the 
term Pilbury or Cusack knew any more 
about chemistry than they had known this 
first day. They persistently refused to 
listen to any of Philpot’s ‘‘jaw,” as they 
rudely termed his attempts at explanation, 
and confined themselves to the experi- 
ments. However, though in many respects 
they wasted their time over their new pur- 
suit, these volatile youths might have been 
a good deal worse employed. 

In fact, if every Welcher had been no 
worse employed that house would not have 
brought all the discredit on Willoughby 
which it did. As it was, everybody 
seemed to follow his own sweet will with- 
out a single thought for the good of the 
school or the welfare of his fellows. The 
heads of the house, Tucker and Silk, did 
not even attempt to set a good example, 
and that being so, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected those below them would be much 


| interested in supplying their deficiencies. 


On the very afternoon when Pilbury and 
Cusack had been sitting at the feet of the 
learned Philpot in the laboratory, Silk, a 
monitor, had, along with Gilks, of the 
School House, 3 monitor too, gone down 
to Shellport, against ali rules, taking 
Wyndham junior, one of their special 
protégé, with them. 

They appeared to be pretty familiar with 
the ins and outs of the big town, and 
though on this occasion they occupied their 
time in no more disgraceful a way than 
waiting on the harbour pier to see the 
mail steamer come in, they yet felt all three 
of them as if they would by no means like 
to be seen by any one who knew them. 

And it appeared as if they were going 
to be spared this embarrassment, for 
they encountered no one they knew till 
they were actually on their way home. 

Then, just as they were passing tho 
station door, they met, to their horror, a 
boy in a college cap just coming out with 
a parcel under his arm. It proved to be 
no other than Riddell himself. 

Riddell, who had come down by a special 
‘permit ” from the Doctor to get a parcel 
—containing. by the way, his new boatin, 
flannels—at first looked as astonished an 
uncomfortable as the three truants them- 
selves. He would sooner have had any- 
thing happen to him than such a meeting. 
However, as usual, his sense of duty came 
to his rescue. 

He advanced to the group in & nervous 
manner, and, ad ing Wyndham, said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ Please come to my room this 
evening, Wyndham ;” and then, without 
waiting for a reply, or staying to notice 
the ominous looks of the two monitors, he 
departed, and proceeded as fast as he could 
back to Willoughby. 

(To be continued.) 
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F*; 3 is designed to be treated similarly to; upon some salient point in the bird, beast, or | are peculiarly happy in this kind of work, an 
Fig. 2, and little more need be said about | fish, and emphasise it until it becomes an orna- | a study of some of their designs would 


bt, as what applies to the one applies to the other. 
‘The fish can 
i of Plaque filled in solidly, and the outer rim 
painted with conventional water. The ecalesof 


traced in blue, the centre part | 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 
(Continued from page 124.) 


mental feature. The fish here given are fairly 
accurate drawings of perch, and the dark rings 
on the back have come in with admirable effuct. 


: The spiny fins, too, make a telling feature in the 


be o 
great assistance to the tyro in his efforts afte 
the quaint,and curious. Endeavour to choos 
as your subjects for conventionalisin; 

as will readily lend themselves to 


sach form 
is kind « 


the fish can be either traced or picked out, A 
little ef the Persian turquoise touched in here 
and there would give a-nice variety, and the 
outer border might be, instead of traced, picked 
out and washed over with turquoise, as hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

A word or two might be saill as to the design- 
ing of these quaint plaques. Birds, fish, and 
animals can be treated in a conventional man- 
ner, and often with very happy results. A good 
natural history, such as Wood's, will supply ene 
with material. What you have to do isto seize 


’ Fig. & 


design. By introducing the minnows or small 
fish a secondary, interest is brought in and a 
motif given to the plaque which it would 
otherwise have lacked. The owl was one drawn 
in the Zoological Gardens, and all that was done 
was to combine it with the principal idea of the 
moon which Gray speaks of in his ‘‘ Elegy.” It 
is net pretended that the bird could sit on the 
moon, but the ideas of the owl and night being 
appropriate, the great licence was taken of re- 
presenting him on the moon itself. It is simply 
a quaint idea and nsthing more. The Japanese 


treatment. A fish like the john dory is as q: 
as human ingenuity could devise, and so 
owl, and while nature offers so many sul 
there ought to be no paucity of material. 

Zisop's fables are capital subjects for poi 
and our readers might try their hands at 
trating such well-known themes as the | 
and the Stork, the Fox and the Crane, the 
and the Lamb, and many others that offer 
scope for adapting the forms of nature to t 
quirements of decorative art. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1744 


By tHe Rey. H. C. ApAMs, M.A., 


Author of ‘Tales of Chariton Schocl," «Schoolboy Honour," 


CHAPTER IX. 


(0° the day following the visit of Lord | what was settled at last. I don’t say but 
Rydesdale and the others, Hugh and | what I may myself sometimes play bowls 
his friends once more went into school | OF hurling on the Level, but not to-day,” 


at the usual hour, wearing their swords, as | said Hugh. 
they had been wont to do before the | “« John Warton,” observed Farrell, ‘ will 


quarrel with their schoolfellows took place, | not be in the playground to-day, if 


and then hanging them up in the school | that—” 
lobby. ‘«It is quite indifferent to me whether he 


is there or not,” interrupted De Clifford, 
stiffly. “I as gotp, to say I would 
rather go over to 


Thither they returned when school was 
over, and consulted together as to how 
they should employ the afternoon, a special 


yndford Abbey to-day 


luli-holiday having been 
asked for by Lord Rydes- 
dale on the ious day. 

“Well, Tm disposed to go into 
ales ground,” said Holmes, ‘and 

i the game of bowls which was 
broken off the other day. We are to 
‘have the use of the Level to ourselves, you | 
know, so that there can be no bother with | 
any one.” 
| “Yes,” said Grantley, ‘I think that | 
{would do very well. It makes all the dif- | 
{fence in the world to me whether I am | 
forbidden to wear my sword, or whether I | —that is, if Charlie and Edgar 
it off of my own free will.” will go with me. We haven't 
_“Tagree in that too,” observed Farrell. been there for a month and more, 
What do you say?” he added, looking | and the fishing is at its best now. 


De Clifford and the others. This will be the very day, too, for ~ 
“There is a great difference, of course, an hour's nutting, or for a swim 
what Dr. Oakes proposed and off the Hermitage Island.” 


ete, 


“‘Wyndford Abbey! Do you think of 
going there?” asked Farrell, in some 
surprise. 

“Yes,” answered Hugh, coldly. 

““Why should he not?” inquired May- 
nard, still more distantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure,” answered 
Farrell, apperently a little confused. 
«Only, as it belongs now—that is, I mean, 
as it does not belong now to Sir Charles 
Wyndford, and the—and an objection 


“They were Interrupted by a man In a hussar’s uniform.” 
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might be made, perhaps—but it is no busi- 
ness of mine.’’ 

“Certainly not,” assented Maynard, in 
the same tone as before. ‘‘ I don’t see that 
it is anybody's business. We had leave 
from the owner, and that, I suppose, will 
last till a new owner comes. Of course, if 
he didn’t like it we shouldn't think of 
going there any more. If it should be Mr. 
‘Wyndford, of Broadstone Park, Dorset- 
shire—” 

*¢ Ah, if it should be,” interposed Farrell; 
‘“‘and I dare say it may be,” he added, 
hastily. ‘‘I can’t say, of course.” 

“* Well, if he is the new owner,” resumed 
Maynard, ‘‘I think he’ll allow us still to 
go. Meanwhile, Paul Beadon is in pos- 
session, and he is always glad to see us.” 

‘Well, I shouldn't like to go there now, 
that is all I can say,” observed Farrell. 

“You are not asked to go,” said De 
Clifford. ‘‘The question is, will Charles 
and Edgar go?” ; 

“Tl go with you if you wish it,” said 
Mostyn. 
fishing and a bathe in the lake particularly. 
And as it seems we may not be allowed to 

there much longer, we had better make 
ae while the sun shines. Let us get out 
our rods and towels, and then we’ll be off 
witheut losing time.” 

They were soon on their way, strolling 
easily along under the mild October sun- 
shine. 

*T am glad you set Farrell down as you 
did, Hugh,” remarked Maynard. ‘I dis- 
like that fellow more and more every day. 
I am pretty sure he is a regular sneak. 
Don’t you remember it puzzled us a good 
deal how Dr. Oakes found out about our 
badger hunt last June—the day before the 
ball, you know?” 

“‘T remember,” said Mostyn. ‘ You 
said you thought Farrell must have blabbed 
to the Doctor. But it was only a guess, 
wasn’t it?” 

««T guessed it,” said Maynard, ‘“ because 
te Doctor punished us three and let him 
off.’ 

‘Yes, you said so,” said Mostyn. ‘But 
that wasn’t any proof, because Dick wasn’t 
with us all the time. The Doctor may 
have seen us three after he was gone.” 

“Just so,” said Maynard. ‘But I 
found out afterwards that my guess was 8 
right one.” 

“How did you find that out, Edgar?” 
asked De Clifford. 

“It was Joel told me,” said Maynard. 
‘He has been making love lately to old 
Oakes’s maid-servant, I believe. Any way, 
he's often there now. She told him that 
on the evening of the badger hunt, as Dick 
was going home—he went home by himself, 
as you observed just now.”— 

“That's right,” said Mostyn; ‘he had 
lost his shoe in the bog, and had to hobble 
home at once as well as he could. Well, 
what then?” 

“‘As he was passing Oakes’s house he 
ran right against the Doctor and almost 
knooked him over. The Doctor saw what 
a state he was in—all mud from head to 
foot, his coat torn, and only one shoe on— 
and he insisted on Dick’s telling him where 
he had been, threatening to punish him 
peverely it he didn’t speak the truth, but 
to let him off easily if he told him all. 
Thereupon Dick said he would do so, if the 
Doctor would keep it to himself. Dr. Oakes 
promised, and then Dick declared that we 
three had induced him to go out against 
his will to bait a badger. Jane was in the 
passage, and heard every word.” 

“Disgusting sneak!” exclaimed Mos- 


“I should like a few hours’ | 


tyn. “ \Ved, it did puzzle me how we 
were found out. I was pretty sure Dr. 
Oakes hadn’t seen us; he never sees any- 
thing.” 

‘It is like Farrell,” rejoined Maynard. 
‘« He's an arrant coward, and a coward is 
always asncak. I noticed him when the 
fight took place in the playground the 
other day. He was louder than any one 
in threatening the town fellows; but when 
it came to blows he slunk back behind 
Holmes and Grantley, and then crept in 
among the shrubs, and never appeared 
again till it was all over. You noticed that, 
Hugh, didn’t you?” 

*“Yes,”’ assented De Clifford. ‘And 
what is more, I have noticed that he keeps 
up a kind of underhand intimacy with 
Jack Warton, as well as with the attorney, 
Bates. He manages it in a very sly way, 
and thinks we none of us know anything 
about it. But he’s mistaken there. I’ve 
remarked it more than once. And I've 
good reason for believing that he plays 
the spy upon us, and reports things to 
Warton.” 

“We ought to send him to Coventry,” 
said Maynard. 

“I don’t see how we could do that,” said 
De Clifford. ‘‘ He’s a relation of Charlie’s, 
you see, and lives in the same house, and 
has the same tutor. We can’t get rid of 
him; and by sending him to Coventry we 
should only cut ourselves off from speaking 
our minds to him, when we wanted to do 
so. We had better keep our eyes upon him, 
aud be careful not to say anything before 
him which we don’t want repeated. That's 
enough about him. Here we are at the 
keeper's Jodge gate. Why, I say, how’s 
this? It is locked! It used always to be 
open. 

While the three adventurers are busy in 
endeavouring to effect an entrance, we will 
devote # few sentences to the history of 
Richard Farrell, the subject of his school- 
fellows’ remarks. 

His mother, a posta by birth, and a 
near relative of the old Lord Rydesdale 
—being the daughter of one of his half- 
brothers—had been left an orphan, and 
almost destitute, at an early age. It 
being inconvenient to her uncle to receive 
her as an inmate at Edburten, he had 
placed her as a boarder in the family of 
the Vicar of Peneshurst. She was, how- 
ever, frequently a guest at her uncle’s 
house, and was rather a favourite with the 
family—until she gave them mortal offence 
by marrying a certain Giles Farrell, an 
attorney in Peneshurst. The connection 
was not only regarded as a terrible mésal- 
lance in itself, but was further aggravated 
by the fact that Mr. Farrell was the man 
of business employed by Mr. Warton, and 
that he assailed on all possible occasions the 
rightsand rivileges of thecounty gentry. In 

ticular he had given the gravest offence 
yy taking up the cause of one Ernest 
Bates, who claimed a near relationship with 
Lord De Clifford’s family, and had endea- 
voured to gain possession of the De 
Clifford estates, when it seemed likely they 
would be declared forfeit to the Crown by 
Morton De Clifford’s share in the rebellion 
of 1715. Mr. Farrell had lent Mr. Bates 
all possible help, and, but for Lady Betty 
Mostyn, would probably have succeeded in 
the attempt. ut is little wonder that, 
under guch circumstances, Lord Rydesdale 
refused to receive bis niece at Edburton, or 
acknowledge her as his relative. 

Mrs. Farrell bore this with equanimity ; 
but some six or seven years afterwards the 
sudden death of her husband, and the in- 


solvency of his estate—for it was then dis- 
covered that he had for years been engaged 
in disastrous speculations—threw her once 
more on her uncle’s protection. He de- 
clined to see her, but instructed his attor- 
ney, Mr. Driscoll, to establish her in one 
of his houses in Peneshurst, and provided 
her, during the few remaining years of her 
life, with an income sufficient for her wants. 
When her son grew old enough to be placed 
at the grammar school, be allowed him to 
occupy the same lodging and share the 
same instruction as his son Charles. 

But Richard was never a favourite with 
either father or son. He was sordid and 
calculating, iooking in all things to his 
own advantage. He had been taught to 
look to Lord Rydesdale for his advance- 
ment in life; but hewas quick enough te see 
that his uncle cherished no particular affec- 
tion for him, and further that Mr. Geoffrey 
Bates, who had some years before become 
his father's partner, and Mr. Warton, who 
had occasionally shown him some civility, 
might be more useful patrons than his 
titled relative. He sought, however, to 
obtain the favour of both parties, and was 
continually oscillating between them—at 
one time trying to ingratiate himself with 
his cousin, Charlie Mostyn, and his friends, 
and: at another paying court, though, as 
De Clifford had observed, in a somewhat 
clandestine manner, to Jobn Warton. 
Latterly—since the echool fight, that is to 
say—he had been a good deal in the society 
of Warton and his set. Sooth to say, the 
demeanour of De Clifford and Maynard 
had not been such as to encourage inti- 
macy with them. 

We left the boys knockin; 
keeper’s lodge, where, however, 
to attract any notice. 

“T dare say these new fellows, whoever 
they may be, have ordered old Beadon to 
be more careful as to whom he allows to get 
in here. He was rather slack about it, 
that can’t be denied. Well, as we can’t 

it through, I suppose we must get over.” 
e The three boys Timbed over accordingly, 
and then pursued their way through the 
shrubberies until they reached Paul 
Beadon’s cottage. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Mostyn, as they 
came up. ‘Why, the cottage door is 
locked, as the gate was. I never knew 
that happen before. I suppose Paul can’t 
have been sent away, can he ?” 

“No, evidently not,” replied Hugh. 
“The cottage is not empty. The blind is 
down, but I can see that Paul's furniture 
is there. And see the smoke from the 
chimney. No, old Paul has gone out 
somewhere, and has locked up the cottage 
in his absence. We had better go down 
to the lake and begin fishing. We sre 
losing the best hours of the day.” 

The others assented, and the boys, 
taking the shortest cut to their favourite 
fishing-place, baited their hooks and were 
soon rewarded by some capital sport. The 
wind and the light were both favourable, 
and their baskets began to fill. : 

An hour passed in this manner, when 
they were interrupted all of a moment by 
the appearance of a man in a hussars 
uniform, who, walking up to them, inquired 
stiffly, though not rudely, who they were, 
and what business they had to be there. 

“What business have you to be here?” 
replied Maynard, to whom the question 
had been more directly addressed. ‘* Who 
are you, and where do you come from?” 

“Tam here on duty,” was the answer, | 
‘‘and I bave my commanding officer's 
orders to allow no one here, unless they | 


at the 
ey failed 
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have especial leave. Have you his 
leave ?"” 

“I don't know who your commanding 
officer may be,” said Hugh. ‘‘ We had 
Sir Charles Wyndford’s leave.” 

“* Sir Charles Wyndford is not the owner 
of this property now,” said the man. ‘It 
has passed into other hands.” 

«We never heard that,” rejoined Hugh; 
“‘and if it has, it does not fullow that the 
new owner will object to our presence 
when he knows who we are. If you will 
call Paul Beadon, the head keeper, he will 
put this torights. Wecculd not find him.” 

‘No, but I will tell you where you can 
find him,” was the rejoinder. ‘He's on 
the other side of the English Channel, 
where he has gone to escape being tried, 
and perhaps hanged, for high treason 
against our sovereign lord the King.” 

Hugh bit bis lip; he was much distressed 
at this information, and longed to retort 
on the man, that what he thought fit to 
call treason, was in his view of the matter 
noble and devoted loyalty. But he had 
learned enough already to beware of the 
folly of making such a demonstration, and 
he remained silent. 

Presently the silence was broken by 
Mostyn. ‘If the Abbey belongs to a new 
owner,”’ he said, ‘‘I should like to know 
who he is?” 

«I dare say,” returned the man, ‘‘ but 
it may be that he does not want his name 
to be known.” 

“« Why should he wish to hide it?” asked 
Maynard. 

‘* He may have his reasons.” 

There was another pause. The man, 
though not paying the young gentlemen 
the re: which they considered their 
due, could not be said to be uncivil, and it 
strack Hugh that he was simply not aware 
of their names and rank, and that if hedid 
become acquainted with them he would 
make no objection to their presence. 

«I wish you to understand this matter,” 
he said. ‘‘ You seem to be a stranger in 
these parts, and not to know us. This is 
Mr. Charles Mostyn, son of Lord Rydes- 
dale, the Lord-Lieutenant of this county. 
This is Mr. Edgar Maynard, son of General 
Sir Andrew Maynard, of Brandleigh Hall, 
near here. My own name is Hugh de 
Clifford, and my father is Lord de Clifferd, 
of Peneshurst Castle. Whoever the new 
owner of Wyndford Abbey may be, I do 
not think he would wish to exclude from 
it the sons of his neighbours and equals. 
It is true he does not know us at pre- 
sent—” - 

““T am not se sure of that, sir,” rejoined 
the soldier. ‘‘1f I don’t mistake he has 
known you for a long time, and as for your 
families—but here he is—his son, that is to 
esy—and you can speak to him.” 

‘All eyes were turned to the quarter inti- 
mated, and presently the figure of John 
Warton was seen issuing from one of the 
shrubbery walks and advancing towards 
them. 

“John Warton!” exclaimed Maynard, 
hastily ; ‘‘you don’t mean that he—that 
his father has bought the Abbey!” 

“ But Ido,” rejoined the man. ‘Colonel 
Warton, my commanding officer—and a 
very good officer he is—owns every acre of 
it. Will you please to tell these gentle- 
men so yourself, Mr. John?” he con- 
tinued, as John Warton came up. ‘I 
can’t persuade them that this park belongs 
to your father.” 

“Sergeant Mills is right,” said John 
Warton, coldly; ‘‘ Wyndford Abbey be- 
longs to my father.” 


“IT need not tell you that we were not 
aware of that,” said De Clifford, ‘or we 
should not have intruded. We will now 
immediately go away, and, of course, will 
not trespass again.” 

He began unjointing his rod as he spoke, 
and the ether two in silence followed 
his example. But Sergeant Mills, who, 
notwithstanding. the curtness of his man- 
ner, was evidently a good-natured fellow, 
interposed. 

‘«Mr. John,” be said, ‘don’t you think 
they might be allowed to stay this gfter- 
noon? It’s past the time when the—when 
Colonel William was expected. I don’t 
suppose he'll come here now, and it’s a 
beautiful afternoon for fishing. It seemsa 
pity to spoil the gentlemen’s sport, doesn’t 
it?” 

“My father bas given special orders 
through Captain Bates, and would not be 
pleased if they were not observed,” said 
Warton. ‘‘ Aad besides,” he added, in a 
different tone, as he noticed the expression 
of Maynard’s face, ‘‘ I don’t sup| they 
would consent to remain, even if I were to 
allow it.” 

‘You are right there!” exclaimed May- 
nard; ‘nothing would induce me to re- 
main. You had better take the fish,’”’ he 
continued, addressing “Mills, as Warton 
turned short off and disappeared among 
the shrubs—‘“‘ you had better take the fish, 
it will do for your supper.” 

The boys had now put up their rods and 
shouldered their baskets, and were just 
turning into the path which led to the 
keeper’s lodge, when another person ap- 
peared on the scene. This was a young 
lady, well dressed, and attended by her 
page, who was coming down the path 
which they were on the point of entering. 

She stood still in evident surprise on 
seeing the three boys. 

“ Do you want my brother?” she asked, 
addressing Hugh. ‘He is somewhere 
about here; I was going to take a walk 
with him.” Then, suddenly recognising 
in De Clifford her intended partner at the 
ball, whom she hed left after a somewhat 
unceremonivus fashion, she made a pause in 
her speech, while a crimson flush suffused 
her cheek. De Clifford had recognised her 
the moment she came in sight. He raised 
his hat, and, briefly replying that he had 
seen her brother, was about to pass on, 
when Lucy again addressed him. ‘‘I think 
I ought to ask your pardon for going away 
so abruptly from the ball, I believe there 
wus some mistake—” 

“If there was,” interposed Hugh, again 
bowing, “it was altogether my fault, and 
it is I who ought to ask pardon.” 

“It is polite of you to say so. Are you 
leaving off fishing? It is quite early in the 
day.” 

**We—we didn’t know that the Abbey 
was—had ceased to belong to Sir Charles 
Wyndford,” said Hugh, embarrassed how 
to answer. 

‘* My father would not, I am sure, wish 
you to go away on that account,” said 
Lucy. ‘* Will you not stay and finish your 
sport ?”” 

The boys leoked awkwardly at one 
another, and Mills interposed. 

‘Your father expects the—expeots Co- 
lonel William. miss, you know.” 

‘**Qolonel William,” repeated the young 
lady ; ‘‘ who is he?” 

“He is—he is—a—a person whom he 
wishes to see in private, Miss Warton, I 
believe,” said Mills. 


De Clifford roused himself. ‘I return 


| you most grateful thanks for your cour- 


tesy, Miss Warton,” he said, ‘‘ but I am 
afraid we cannot stay.” 

All three lifted their hats, and then 
turned quickly down the shrubbery path. 
Not a word was spoken till they had passed 
the lodge gate, which was now unlocked, 
und issued out on Grover's Moor. Here 
they seated themselves on some stenes on 
the roadside, and debated how they should 
employ the remainder of the afternoon. 

“ Well, Hugh, I must acknowledge that 
Miss Warton is of a different cut altoge- 
ther from the rest of her family,’’ ex- 
claimed Maynard. ‘I am quite sorry I 
did not let-you dance the minuet with 
her.” 

“Pity her name isn’t Wynford,” added 
Mostyn. 

“She is very lovely,” said Hugh, ‘‘and 
sweet-mannered too. I could almost for- 
give old Warton his presumption in thrust- 
ing himeelf into good old Sir Charles's 
place, for her sske. But no more of her; 
the question is, how are we to pass the re- 
mainder of the afternoon ?” 

“‘ Let us go and finish our examination 
of the old ruiu, into which we hunted the 
bustard,” suggested Maynard. “I have 
often thought of going there; but it isa 
long distance, and we have had so much to 
do of one kind or another, that I have never 
found time. But to-day will just suit.” 

“Very well,” said De Clifford, starting 
up; ‘‘ Ihave no objection. As you say, it 
isa long way from Peneshurst, and we are 
close to itnow. We have three or four 
hours at least before we are obliged to be 
in for supper. Come along, we shall have 
plenty of time.” 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ABIDETH FoR Even.—When the great travel- 
ler, Baron Humboldt, was journeying in South 
America, there came one day a sudden stillness 
in the air, which seemed like a hush over all 
nature. But that was followed by a fearful 
convulsion of the earth, which made all heacs 
quake. And Humboldt tells us that the earth- 

juake within his soul was as great as that in 

the world without. All his old views of the 
safety of the earth were destroyed in a moment. 
Should he fly to the hills for help! The moun- 
tains were reeling like drunken men. The 
houses were no retuge, for they were crumbling 
and falling, and the trees were overthrown, 
‘Then his thoughts turned to the sea; but lo! 
it had fled. Ships, which just before were 
floating securely on its surface, were now left 
rocking in the sands. Being thus at his wits’ 
end, he tells us he ‘‘looked up and observed 
that the heavens alone were calm and un- 
shaken.” The world itself may dissolve, hut 
God’s promises in Christ abide for ever, and this 
is the Christian’s confidence. 


A Sixauiar Corncipencr.—M. L. H. writes 
from Bushey, near Watford, under date of 
November 5th: ‘In Nos. 249, 250, VoL VL, 


of your highly interesting paper, you give an 
account of a railway accident. ‘Pegasus’ is 
the name of the engine in the tale ‘ Very 


Special.’ I was at the scene of the Watford 
disaster last Wednesday night very shortly after 
it happened. The fine engine of the Liverpool 
express was named ‘ Pegasus.’ When I saw it 
lying ‘an inert and seething’ machine—to 
quote your story,—yet ‘apparently angry, and 
struggling to rise from the railroad upon which 
it had so often run free and unfettered,’ it 
struck me as a very remarkable coincidence that 
an engine of the same name as that given in 
your story should be wrecked within a week of 
the publication of your heroic tale.” 
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SIGVALD THE VIKING: 


eats had gone and summer began to 

make Norway a pleasant land. But 
nights were yet chill, and the company 
gathered in the hall of Harfeld were not 
Sorry to be within sight of a fire of pine 
logs. 

Olaf and Bui, men of venerable aspect 
and great age, were making the time pass 
with stories of their youthful prowess, 
mingled with legends of Thor and Loki, 
when Gudruna, who was seated with 
her maidens in a farther part of the hall, 
asked suddenly, ‘‘ What was that?” 

Little Osvif, her boy, for a moment 
clung to her dress, but remembering what 
bis father had often told him, he con- 
quered his fear and listened. 

A distant cry came through the open 
window, a cry for help. 

‘Tis from the fiord,” said Sigvald. 

He beckoned to two or three of his men, 
who followed bim down the steps of the 
castle till they reached the foot of the rock 
on which it stood. The night was dark, 
nothing could be seen over the waste of 
waters. : 

«« Twas but the cry of a gull,” said Har, 
when they had listened some time for a 
repetition of the sound which brought 
them down. 

‘No, it was no gull,” said Sigvald. 

As if to confirm his words a loud cry for 
help startled them. 

“It is some one on the Swan’s Nest,” 
said Har. sates : 

The Swan’s Nest was a rocky island 
about two hundred yards from the head of 
the fiord where stood the castle It was 
ao called because the Swan, Sigvald’s 
favourite vessel, was generally anchored 
there. 

‘« How could he have got there without 
a boat P” queried one of the men. 

This was a puzzle which they com- 
menced to discuss. However, Sigvald did 
not join in the talk, he began to take off 
his jacket and tunic. Then he plunged 
into the waves as another despairing cry 
reached him. 

‘What a man he is!” exclaimed Har, 
admiringly. 

“<< Still, I should have fetched a boat,” 
said Vali, shrugging his shoulders. ‘It’s 
a cold night for a swim.” 

“And find the man dead by the time 

ou got @ boat and pulled out,” retorted 

ar. ‘‘Sigvald is not that sort, fortu- 
nately for us. However, we had better 
get s boat now, as we have been so care- 
ful not to wet our skins.” 

They ran along the shore to the spot 
where a boat was always moored, and 
pulled towards the Swan’s Nest. 

Meanwhile Sigvald was cleaving the 
waves sturdily, knowing he could reach 
the island sooner than if he had fetched a 
boat. He was accustomed to swim the 
fiord ; once he had swum across its widest 
port; to reach the Swan’s Nest was a 
trifle. Yet it was not a pleasant trifle ; 
the water was cold and the waves just big 
enough to slap his face uncomfortably. 
But as to giving up—that was not the way 
Bigvald did things. 

When near the island he gave a lusty 
shout, which was returned. A few minutes 


By Pavu Bake, 
Axthor of “ The Two Chums,” ete, ete. 
CHAPTER I. 


more and he was on the island. The 
clouds were a little broken by now, and 
there was light enough for him to see a 
man lying on the rock. 

“Help!” he cried, piteously. 
perishing.”” 

“Stay a moment,” said Sigvald. He 
ran to the Swan, and seizing a rough 
jacket made the miserable shivering man 
put iton. Then he raised a mighty shout 
which was heard all over the castls. 

‘CA boat!” he cried. 

“Not so loud,” returned Har ; ‘‘ we are 
not so far off as a gull’s flight. What is 
it, captain ?” 

«A man who cannot wait,” said Sigvald, 
seizing the prow of the boat and pulling 
it alongside. He lifted the rescued man 
in, and then steyped in himself. : 

“«T will take an car,” he said, ‘“‘the wind 
is chill.” 

Har stood in the stern to guide the 
tet Th h 

““Who is this stranger, captain?” he 
asked. 


‘How do I know?” teturned Sigvald. 
“Time enough to find that out when we 
have fed and clothed him. See to it when 
we land.” 

Har was not too pleased at the rebuke 
to his curiosity, but Vali muttered eome- 
thing to him which sounded like, ‘* It’s 
your turn now.” 

Sigvald on landing ran up the steps and 
soon changed his dripping clothes for dry 
ones. Har grumblingly set about lookin 
after the wants of the stranger, who seem: 
in a most miserable plight. 

“Nice work for a viking,” muttered 
Har, ‘to have to wait on a thrall. I 
should have left him on the Nest had I been 
Sigvald.” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN hour later Har again entered the great 
hall where Sigvald awaited him. The 
rescued man followed the viking, and 
going up to Sigvald knelt before him. 

‘ Rise,” said Sigvald, pointing to a seat. 
He motioned an attendant to give him a 
horn of mead, and then told him to tell 
his story. 

‘‘My name is Gangler,” said the man. 
“«T was thrall to Kormak.” ; 

At the name of Kormak there was a 
thrill of anger in the hall, and one or two 
seemed as if about to attack the defence- 
less wretch. But a look from Sigvald 
restrained them. 

«You are a bold man,” said the captain, 
“to avow yourself a follower of Kormak 
in this hall.” 

“Tam no longer a follower of his,” re- 
plied Gangler. “I am a Dane; I was 
captured by Kormak, who made a thrall 
of me. Many is the stripe he has given 
me, and worse than stripes. See! he 
cried, throwing open his tunic and showing 
the mark of a gash in hisshoulder. ‘‘ This 


I owe to Kormak, and I hope to live to | Bui 


pay it back.” 

‘« How did you escape from him ?” asked 
Sigvald. 

“ Kormak has had to flee from Harald’s 
wrath ; he is on his way to the west. I and 


“T am| 


A STORY OF A HERO. 


two others leapt overboard last night when 
wwe passed the entrance to the fiord, and by 
h swimming I reached land, but my 
companions were drowned. I hid durin 
the day, but in the evening I clambe 
along the cliffs till I came to a jutting 
rock I could neither scale nor climb round. 
Then I saw your castle, and thought that 
if I could swim to the island I might find 
a boat and get to land. But my strength 
gave way, and scarcely could I reach the 
rock-~I had barely life enough to cry for 
help.” 

‘“What do you desire?” asked Sigvald. 

“To serve you, my lord; or if that may 
not be, to be sent to Denmark when next 
you sail thither.” 

Har shrugged his sheulders and whis- 
pered to Vali, ‘‘ He has put his requests in 
the wrong order, it seems to me.” 

“« Where is Harald °” asked Sigvald. 

“He is in Viken, they say.” 

“That is enough; you may remain 
here,” said the captain, turning to hit 
companions, 

A consultation was held on the news 
that Gangler had brought. To understand 
its importance it is necessary to know that 
Harald, who had some ten years previously 
conquered the whole of Norway, was by 
no means the absolute monarch he wished 
to be. The west const, pierced by number- 
less fiords, was infested by various bands of 
vikings, under leaders who were the nobles 
of the country. Harald had issued a pro- 
clamation that no viking was to make 
raids upon any part of Norway—s com- 
mand which not a few defied. The conse- 
quence was that Harald, who was deter- 
mined to be master, made an annual 
excursion along the coast to punish the 
disobedient nobles, who had to escape with 
what speed they could, knowing they stood 
no chance against the king’s superiol 
forces. 

Kormak was one of the chief offenders. 
Only a short time before he had made # 
raid on the district claimed by Sigvald, and 
had succeeded:in making good his retreat 
with a number of cattle. Consequently 
Sigvald and he were at daggers drawn, 
and the news that he was now in flight 
before Harald could not fail to be pleasant 
to the ears of the inhabitants of Harfeld. 

“‘What do you say?” asked Sigvald 
“Shall we set sail to-morrow and try and 
take our revenge on Kormak as he es: 
capes *”? 

“Who knows what will happen whils! 
we are gone P”” said old Bui. ‘‘ Remembe! 
the saying, ‘ Consider and examine well al 
your doors before you venture to stil 
abroad,’ Perchance Harald may pay Har. 
feld a visit.” 

“What of that?” asked Sigvald. ‘Wi 
have nevor molested Norway; we hav 
found our spoil on the low lands of Den- 
mark.” 

“Kings do not lack an excuse for plun- 
dering when they want one,’ returne¢ 


‘« Where is Gangler ?” asked Har. ‘‘ We 
right learn something about Kormak’ 
strength before we sail after him.” 

“Spoken like a nitbing!” said Sigvald, 
contemptuously. 
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Har started angrily ; the insult was deep. 

“He is not always wise who strikes 
before he sees the enemy,” he retorted. 

Sigvald regretted he had spoken so 
angrily. ‘Find Gangler,” he said; ‘‘ per- 
chance you are right.” 

The conference had lasted farther into 
the night than was usual. The hall was 


nearly deserted: men and women had gone | 


to rest. Har’s footsteps echoed along the 
stone passages as he went in search of 
Gangler: he sought him in the thralls’ 
quarter, amongst the men-at-arms, every- 
where; but he was not to be found. 

Then a sudden thought struck him, and 
he ran back to the hall. 


“A spy,” he shouted: ‘the villain bas 
escaped.” 

All sprang to their feet. 

“ Silence,” said Sigvald, ‘If we are 
betrayed we may yet have revenge. 
Wake every one. Vali, down to the boats 
‘and see that they are safe. We will not 
1 5 
| be caught sleeping.” 

The castle was in commotion in an in- 
stant. Har ran to the parapet surrounding 
; the walls, and torch in hand clambered up 
‘ the ladder which led to the beacon tower. 
Women and children were awake and up. 
Gudruna, holding Osvif by the hand: 
watched the beacon begin to blaze, a 
signal to those who lived inland to come 


to the castle. Tha flaming pine knots 
threw a lurid glare over the waters, fur- 
nishing at the same time a guide and a 
defiance to the enemy. 

Sigvald leapt down the steps to the 
landing place, where a few hours before 
| he had sped on his generous errand. As 
he neared it he heard the splash of oars, 
and a jeering laugh reached his eare. 

“Till te- morrow, noble captain,” 
| shouted back Gangler, ‘‘ unless you wish 
for another swim to-night.” 

Sigvald ground his teeth with rage. 

“Yes, till to-morrow,” he shouted in 
return. 


(To be continued.) 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING. 


** Tr we consider the animal creation on a 

broad scale, the aggregato of living beings 
will be found to be the devourera and destroyers 
of others.” The editor of ‘‘Cassel’s Natural 
History ” is responsible for this statement, and 
it struck me as a very forcible and appropriate 
one for this chapter on weasels, etc. Without 
doubt the weasel, next to the rat, is one of the 
most destructive of onr vermin, preying as it 
does with extraordinary ferocity on leverets, 
chicken, young ducks, pigeons, rabbits, in fact 
on all creatures more timorous than itself. 
Truly it is not a very formidable enemy to the 
farmer in connection with his granaries and 
other stores, for it is an inveterate slayer of rats 
and mice, but the gamekeeper cannot tolerate 
it. Its “‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils ” are 
without exception excessive above all other of 
the spoiling mammalia whatsoever. 

Perhaps you doubt the conclusions to which 
I arrive in reference to this pretty, brown- 
backed, white-bodied little animal, and there 
are some naturalists whose writingsseein to clothe 
it with very different characteristics. A certain 
Mademoiselle de Laistre seems to contradict, 
in one of her letters, the commonly received 
opinion that it cannot be domesticated. She de- 
scribes with touching minuteness how her weasel 
would drink milk out of her hands and fondle 
with her, showing signs of satisfaction and en- 
joyment, which could scarcely be apart from 
intelligence. ‘The little creature,” she says, 
“ean distinguish my voice amid twenty others, 
and springs overevery one in the reom till it finds 
me. Nothing can exceed the lively and pleas- 
ing way it carosses me with its two little paws ; 
it frequently pats me on the chin in a manner 
that expresses the utmost fondness. This, with 
a thousand other kindnesses, convinces me of the 
sincerity of its attachment. He is quite aware 
of my intention when dressed to go out, and 
then it is with much difficulty I can rid myself 
of him. On these occasions he will conceal 
himself behind a cabinet near the door and 
spring on me as I pass with astonishing quick- 
ness.” 

This testimony would seem to rather invest 
mustela vulgaris with domestic virtues at least 
rare in his family, and, sooth to say, there is a 
vast crowd of witnesses waiting to be heard 
whose report of his character is far different. 


By J. Harrixcron Keene, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” etc., etc. 
Il.—THE WEASEL, STOAT, AND POLECAT. 


The weasel, agile and lithe as he is, is ferocious 
to the degree which ecorns fear, and there are 
many instances wherein he has attacked the ab- 
solute viceroy of creation—man. I recollect 
once chasing a weasel with some determination 
and finding myself suddenly confronted by 
some seven or eight others, who ran up my legs 
and endeavoured to reach my face. Fortunately 
I beat them off and killed seven with the stick 
I carried, but I feel satisfied I should not have 
escaped so well if I had not stood my ground 
and luckily possessed a stick. 

LT have frequently heard of similar experiences, 
and one I find is recorded in a cutting from a 
Scotch newspaper in my scrap-book. 

One night, it appears, the father of Captain 
Brown, the naturalist, was returning from Gil- 
merton, near Edinburgh, by the Dalkeith road. 
He observed on the high ground at a consider- 
able distance betwixt him and Craigmillar 
Cqstle a man, who was leaping about perform- 
ing a number of antic gestures more like those 
of a madman than of a sane person, After con- 
templating this apparently absurd conduct, he 
thought it might be some unfortunate maniac, 
and, climbing over the wall, made directly to- 
wards him. When he got pretty near he saw 
that the man had been attacked, and was de- 
fending himself against the assaults of a number 
of amall animals which he at first took for rats, 
but which, in fact, turned out, on getting 
closer, to be a colony of from fifteen to twenty 
weasels, which the unfortunate man was tearing 
from him and endeavouring to keep from his 
throat. Had he not been a powerful man, 
capable of sustaining the extreme fatigue of 
this singular exertion, he probably would have 
succumbed to the repeated efforts made by the 
ferocious little creatures to get at his throat. 
As it was, his hands were much bitten, and 
bleeding profusely. 

It further appears that the commencement of 
the battle was nearly as follows. He was walk- 
ing slowly through the park when he happened. 
to see a weasel. He ran at it, and made several 
unsuccessful attempts to strike it with a small 
cane he held in his hand. On coming near the 
rock, he got between it and the animal, and 
thus cut off retreat. The weasel squeaked out 
aloud, when a sortie of the whole colony was 
made, and the atfray commenced. 


Apropos of this, I have read somewhere of a 
colony of rats uttacking & condemned criminal 
in the sewers of Puris—or in a dungeon closely 
contiguous—and I can quite believe that hunger 
and numbers would render these horrible vermin 
capable of homicide. 

I do not quite see how any one can pity the 
members of this weasel family. Let any one 
of my boy readers hear the agonised cries of a 
pursued rabbit as it finds its relentless foe 
chasing it with a determination and persistence 
quite unequalled, and he will probably find the 
English love of fair play prompt him to take the 
weaker creature's part. 

Emphatically I declare it—a weasel never re- 
linquishes its quarry till the life’s blood has been 
sucked and the brain extracted and eaten. Then, 
wasteful as the little tyrant is, the rats may 
have the remainder, whilst it secks for more 
prey. Its little finger-thick body and black, 
venom-leaden eyes seem the incarnation of de- 
structiveness, whilst over the sharp incisive 
teeth rows might well be written— 


“Ch’entrate lasclate ogni speranza,” 


the terrible epigraph Dante, in his wonderful 
“Divine Commedia,” saw inscribed over the 
portals of the infernal regions. 

Perhaps there is one redeeming feature in all 
this pitiless ferocity, and that is the indomitable 
courage with which the weasel defends its young 
against all marauders, It breeds as fast as a 
rabbit—that is, two or three, or even more times 
in a year—and its nest of dried herbage and 
undergrowth is generally made in the hollow 
of some old treo or wall. Close by the nest may 
often be found the remains of putrid mice, rats, 
birds, ete., which circumstance has suggested to 
some naturalists the conclusion that the weasel 
prefers carrion to fresh food. This is erroneous. 
It is true that it hunts, like some dogs, entirely, 
or nearly so, by scent, and will even follow the 
sightless mole through the intermivable wind- 
ings of its burrow ; but fresh flesh and blood 
are its delight, and if there be a plenitude of 
food it disdains all the grosser parts of its prey 
with a fastidiousness worthy of Apicius, the 
gourmet. The weasel generally produces five or 
six young ones at a birth. 

(To te continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


BS was sufficiently observing to notice, 
even amidst the many calls he had 
upon his attention, that Dr. Lascelles grew 
more and more absorbed and dreamy every 
day. When they first started he was 
always on the alert about the management 
of the expedition, the proportioning of the 
supplies, and matters of that kind; but as 
he found in a short time that Bart devoted 
himself eagerly to everything connected 
with the successful carrying out of their 
progress, that Joses was sternly exactin; 

over the other men, and that Maude too! 

ample care of the stores, he very soon 
ceased troubling himself about anythiog 
but the main object which he had in view. 

Hence it was then that he used to sling 
a sort of game-bag over his shoulder 
directly after the early morning meal, 
place a sharp, wedge-like hammer in his 
belt, shoulder his double rifle, and go off 
“rock-chipping,”’ as Joses called it. 

“T don’t see what’s the good of his 
loading one barrel with shot, Master Bart, 
for he never brings in no game; and as 
for the stones—well, I haven't seen a 
single likely bit yet.” 

“Do you think he ever will hit upon a 
good mine of gold or silver, Joses?”” said 
Bart, as they were out hunting one day. 

“ Well, Master Bart, you kuow what 
sort of a fellow I am. If I’d got five 
hundred cows I should never reckon as 
they’d have five hundred calves next year, 
bat just calculate as they wouldn’t have 
one. Then all that come would be so 
many to the good. Looking at it fairly, 
Tdon’t want to dishearten you, my lad, 
but speaking from ’sperience, I should say 
he wouldn’t.”” 

“And this will all be labour in vain, 
Joses ?”? 

“Nay, I don’t say that, Master Bart. 
He might find a big vein of gold or silver; 


but I never knew # man yet who went out | 


in the mountains looking for one as did.” 

“But up northward there, men have 
discovered mines and made themselves 
enormously rich.” 

“To be sure they have, my lad, but not 
by going and looking for the gold or silver. 
It was always found by accident like, and 
you and me is much more like to come 
upon a big lead where we're trying after 
sheep or deer than he is with all his regular 

ing.” 

“You think there are mineral riches up 
in the mountains then?” 

“Think, Master Bart! Oh, I’m sure of 
it. But where is it to be found? P’r’aps 
we're walking over it now, but there’s no 
means of telling.” 

“No,” said Bart, thoughtfully, ‘for 
everything about is so vast.” 

“That's about it, my lad, and all the 
harm I wish master is that he may find as 
much as he wants.” 

“TI wish he may, Joses,”’ said Bart, ‘‘ or 
that I could find a mine for him and Miss 
Maude,” 

“Well, my lad, we'll keep our eyes open 
while we are out, only we have so many 
other things to push, and want to push on 
farther so as to get among better pasture 
for the horses. They don’t look in such 
good condition as they did.” 

There was good reason for this remark, 
their halting-places during the past few 
days having been in very sterile spots, 
where the tall forbidding rocks were re- 


CHAPTER XI.—BEARS AND FOR BEARS. 


lieved by very little that was green, and | 
patches of grass were few. i 

But these were the regions most affected © 
by the doctor, who believed that they were : 
the most likely ones for discovering trea- | 
sure belonging to nature’s great storehouse, 
untouched as yet by man. In these barren 
wilds he would tramp about, now climbing : 
to the top of some chine, now letting him- | 
self down into some gloomy forbidding | 
ravine, but always without success, there 
being nothing to tempt him to say, ‘‘ Here 
is the beginning of a very wealthy mine.” 

Every time they journeyed on the toil 
became greater, for they were in most in- 
accessible parts of the mountain range, 
aud they knew by the coolness of the air 
that they must now be far above the plains. 

Bart and Joses worked hard to supply 
the larder, the principal food they obtained 
being the sage grouse and dusky grouse, 
which birds they found to be pretty plenti- 
ful high up in the mountains wherever 
there was a flat or a slope with plenty of 
cover; but just as they were getting 
terribly tired of the sameness of this diet, 
Bart made one morning a lucky find. 

They had reached a fresh halting-place 
after sundown on the previous night—one 
that was extremely attractive from the 
variety of the high ground, the depths of 
the chasms around, and the beauty of the 
cedars that spread their flat, frond-like 
branches over the mountain sides, which 
were diversified by the presence of endless 
densa thickets. 

“Tt looks like a deer country,” Joses 
had said as they were tethering the horses 
amongst some mapnificent grass. 

These words had haunted Bart the night 
through, and hence, at the first sight of 
morning on the peaks up far above where 
they were, he had taken his rifle and gone 
off to see what he could find. 

Three hours’ tramp produced nothing 
but 8 glimpse of some mountain sheep far 
away and at a very great height. 

He was too weary and hungry to think 
of following them, and was reluctantly 
making for the camp, when all at oncea 
magnificent deer sprang up from amongst 
a thicket of young pines, and bounded off 
at an astounding rate. 

It seemed madness to fire, but, aiming 
well in front, Bart drew trigger, and then 
leaped aside to get free of the smoke. As 
he did so, he just caught a glimpse of the 
deer as it bounded up a steep slope, and 
the next moment it was gone. 

Bart felt that he had not. hit it, but 
curiosity prompted him to follow in the 
animal’s track, in the hope of getting a 
second shot, and as he proceeded he could 
not help wishing for the muscular strength 
of these deer, for the ground, full of rifts 
and chasms, over which he toiled painfully 
in a regular climb, the deer had bounded 
over at full speed. 
| It took him some time to.get to the spot 
where he had last seen the deer, when, to 
his intense surprise and delight, he found 
| traces of blood upon the stones, and upon 
| climbing higher, he found his way blocked 
by a chasm. 

Feeling sure that the animal would have 
cleared this at a bound, he lowered him- 
self by holding on by a young pine which 
bent beneath his weight. Then he slipped 


for a few feet, made a leap, and came down 
amongst some bushes, where, lying per- 


fectly dead, was the most beautiful deer he 
had ever seen. 

Unfortunately hunger and the know- 
ledge that others are hungry interfere with 
romantic admiration, and after feasting 
his eyes, Bart began to feast his imagina- 
tion on the delight of those in the camp 
with the prospect of venison steaks. So, 
in regular hunter’s fashion, he pruceeded 
to partially skin and dress the «eer, cutting 
off sufficient for their meal, and leaving the 
other parts to be fetched by the men. 

There were rejoicings in camp that 
morning, and soon after breakfast Bart 
started off once more, taking with him 
Joses, Juan, and Sam, all of whom were 
exceedingly willing to become the bearers 
of the meat in which they stood in such 
great need. 

The doctor had gone off in another direc- 
tion, takivg with him Maude as his com- 
panion, and after the little party had 
returned te the camp Bart was standing 
thoughtfully gazing at a magnificent emi- 
nence, clothed almost to the top with 
cedars, while in its rifts and ravines were 
dark-foliaged pines. 

«I wonder whether we should find any- 
thing up there, Joses?” said Bart. 

*“‘Not much,” said the frontier man. 
“«There’d be deer, I dare say, if the sound 
of your rifle and the coming of the sheep 
hadn’t sent them away.” 

‘Why should the sheep send them 
away ?’’ asked Bart. 

‘‘T don’t know why they should,” said 
Joses; ‘all I know is that they do. You 
never find black-tailed deer like you slot 
and mountain sheep living together as 
neighbours ; it arn't their nature.” 

‘Well, what do you say to taking our 
rifles and exploring P2, 

“Don’t mind,” said Joses, looking 
round, ‘‘ Horses are all right, and there's 
no fear of being overhauled by Injuns up 
here, so let’s go and take Sam with us, but 
you won’t get no more deer.” 

“Well, we don’t want any for a day or 
two. But why shouldn’t I get another?” 

“* Because they lie close in the thickest 
part of the cover in the middle of the day, 
and you might pretty well tread upon 
them before they’d move.” 

They started directly after, and for about 
two hours did nothing but climb up amidst. 
cedar and pine forest. Sometimes amongst 
the trunks of big trees, sometimes down in 
gashes or gullies in the mountain side, 
which were full of younger growths, as if 
the rich soil and pine-seeds had been swept 
there by the storms and then taken root. 

“T tell you what it is, Master Bart,” 
said Joses, suddenly coming to a halt to 
roll up and light his cigarito, a practice he 
never gave up, ‘‘it strikes me that we've 
nearly got to the end of it.” 

‘*End of what?” ssked Bart. 

“This clump of hills. Yor see if when 
we get to the top here, it don’t all go down 
full swoop like a house wall.” 

“« What, like the place where the moun- 
tain sheep went down?” 

“That's it, my lad; only without any 
go-up on the other side. It strikes me 
that we shall find it all plain on this side, 
and that if we can’t find a break in the 
wall with a regular gulch, we shall have to 
go back with our horses and waggon and 
try some other way.” 

** Well, come slong and let’s see,” said 
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Bart; and once more they climbed on for 
quite half an hour, when they emerged 
trom the trees on to a rugged piece of open 
rocky plain, with scattered pines gnarled 
and twisted and swept bare by the mighty 
-winds, and as far as eye could reach nothing 
but one vast, well-watered plain. 

“Told you so!” said Joses. ‘‘Now we 
shall either have to keep up here in the 


ing plain, Bart could not help noticing the 
remains of a grand old pine that had once 
grown right at the edge of the stupendous 
precipice, but had gradually been storm- 
beaten and split in its old age till the 
trunk and a few jagged branches only re- 
mained. 

One of these projected from its stunted 
trunk close dowu by the roots, and seemed 


“The two monsters fell headlong." 


mountain or go down among the Injuns 
again, just as the master likes.” 

“* Let’s come and sit déwn near the ed; 
here and rest,’’ said Bart, who was fasci- 
nated by the beauty of the scene, and, 
going right out upon a jutting promontory 
of stone, they could look to right and left 
at the great wall of rock that spread as far 
as they could see. In places it seemed to 
go sheer down to the plain, in others it 
was broken into ledges by slips and falls of 
rock; but everywhere it seemed to shut 
the great plain in from the west, and Bart 
fully realised that they would have to find 
some great rift or gulch by which to de- 
scend, if their journey was to be continued 
in this direction. 

“How far is it down to the plain?” 
said Bart, after he had been feasting his 
eyes for some time. 

“Four to five thousand feet,” said Joses. 
**Can’t tell for certain. Chap would fall 
a long way before he found bottom, and 
then he’d bounce off, and go on again and 
again. I don’t think the mountain sheep 
would jump here.” 

As they sat resting and inhaling the 
fresh breeze that blew over the widespread- 


thrust out at right angles over the preci- 
pice in a way that somehow seemed to 
tempt Bart. 

e turned his eyes from it again and 
again, but that branch fascinated him, and 
he found himself considering how dangerous 
it would be, and yet how delightful, to 
climb right out on that branch till it bent 
and bent, and would bear him no further, 
and then sitting astride, dance up and 
down in mid air, right over the awful 
depths below. 

strange was the attraction that Bart 
found his hands wet with perspiration, and 
a peculiar feeling of horror attacked him ; 
but what was more strange, the desire to 
risk his life kept growing upon him, and 
as he afterwards told himself, he would no 
doubt have made the mad venture if some- 


| thing had not happened to take his at- 


tention. 

Joses was leaning back with half-closed 
eyes, enjoying his cigdrito, and Bart was 
half rising to his knees to go back and 
round to where the branch projected, just 
to try it, he told himself, when they heard 
a shout away to the left, and that shout 
acted like magic upon Bart. 


“Why, that’s Sam,” he said, drawing a 
breath full of relief, just as if he had 
awakened from some terrible nightmare. 

“Td ’bout forgotten him,” said Joses, 
lazily. ‘Ahoy! Oho!—eh!” he shouted 
back. Then there was another shout and 
a rustling of bushes, a grunting noise, and 
Bart seized his rifle. 

‘He has found game,” he said. 

Then he nearly let fall his piece, and 
knelt there as if turned to stone, for, to 
his horror, he suddenly saw Sam down 
upon his hands and knees crawling straight 
out on the great gnarled branch that over- 
hung the precipice, keeping to this mode 
of progression for a time, and then letting 
his legs go down one on each side of the 
branch, and hitching himself along, yell- 
ing lustily the while for help. 

**He has gone mad,” cried Bart, and as 
he spoke he thought of his own sensations 
a few minutes before, and how he had felt 
tempted to do this very thing. 

“No he arn't,” said Joses, throwing 
the remains of his ciydrito over the preci- 
pice, and lifting his rifle ; ‘‘he’s got bears 
after him.” a“ ‘ a 

Almost as he e the great rough furry 
body of an taor Abts black bear came into 
sight, and without a moment’s hesitation 
walked right out along the branch after 
the man. 

“«There’s another,” cried Bart, ‘‘ shoot, 
Joses, shoot. I dare not.’’ 

It seemed that Joses dare not either, or 
else the excitement lysed him, for he 
only remained like Bart, staring stupidly 
at the unwonted scene before them as a 
second bear followed the first, which, in 
spite of Sam’s efforts to get into safety, 
had overtaken him, crept right upon him, 
and throwing its forepaws round him and 
the branches as well, hugged him fast, 
while the second came close up and stood 
there growling and grunting and patting 
at its companion, who, fortunately for 
Sam, was driving the claws at the ends 
of its paws deeply into the gnarled 
branch. 

“Tf I don’t fire they’ll kill him,” mut- 
tered Joses, as the huge branch visibly 
bent with the weight of the three bodies 
now upon it. ‘If I kill him instead it 
would be a mercy, so here goes.” 

He raised his rifle, took careful aim, and 
was about to draw the trigger, but forbore, 
as just then the report of Bart’s piece rang 
out, and the paar bear raised itself up on 
its hind legs, while the foremost backed a 
couple of feet, and stood growling savagely 
with its head turned towards where it 
could see the smoke. 

That was Bart’s opportunity, and throw- 
ing himself upon is breast, and steadying 
his rifle upon a piece of rock, he fired again, 
making the foremost bear utter a savage 
grow! and begin tearing furiously at its 


Then Joses’s rifle spoke, and the first bear 
reared up and fell over backwards, a second 
shot striking the hindmost full in the head, 
and one after the other the two monsters 
fell headlong, the first seeming to dive 
down, making a swimming motion with its 
massive paws, the second turning over 
back downwards. 

They both struck the rock about fifty 
feet below the branch, and this seemed to 
make them glance off and fly through the 
air at a fearful rate, spinning over and 
over till they struck again at an enormous 
distance below, and then plunged out of 
sight, leaving Bart sick with horror to 
gaze upon the unfortunate Sam. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CANADIAN LACROSSERS.* 


HE visit of the Canadian Lacrossers was by 
no means the least important of the athle- 

tic events of the past year. From the beginning 
of May, when they arrived in the Sarnia, to 


the end of July, when they finished their pro- | 
were chronicled , 


gramme in Ireland, their doin, 
with much detail, and evoked considerable in- 
terest. Britons are proverbially conservative in 
their pastimes, and it is not an easy thing in 
this country to attract paying patronage to what 
is to most people a new and strange game. This 
is, however, what the Canadians and their Red- 
skin auxiliaries succeeded in doing ; and their 
Teception at Inverness, Manchester, Stamford 
Bridge, Canterbury, Catford Bridge, and Camn- 
bridge, and notably at Lord’s, must have been 
very gratifying to them. 

At Lord's the Londoners had for the first time 
an opportunity of seeing what a thoroughly 
lively game at Lacrosse was like ; and the run- 
ning of Aird and Bonnell, the passing of Fraser 
and Dominique, the goal-keeping ot Cleghorn 
and White Eagle, and the terrific throwing of 
the stalwart Mackenzie, proved quite an awaken- 
ing to those amongst them whose knowledge of 


windows. 

The team are said to have been as good as 
could be got together, and their play was cer- 
tainly first-class, The visit of 1876, unsuccess- 
ful though it was from a financial point of view, 
may be said to have started the game in the old 
country ; that of 1883 has given it its ‘‘ second 
wind.” The existing clubs ‘have received great 


* For a fully illustrated description of “Lacrosse, 
and how to play it,” with the rules of the game, and 
‘hints on placing the field, see the May numbers of the 
Boy's OWN Papgs for 1881. 


accessions of members; five counties—Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, 
and Yorkshire—have representative teams ; new 
clubs have been launched, bringing the number 
up to sixty or more, aud the fixture list has 
reached quite a healthy length. 

As in 1876, the visitors were captained by 
Dr. W. G. Beers, of Montreal, the honorary 
! president of the National Lacrosse Association 
‘of Canada. With him came Mr. W. K. Nanght, 
of Toronto, the author of ‘* Lacrosse, and how 
to play it;” Mr. D. E. Bowie, of Montreal, one 
of the first team, and a well-known Canadian 
athlete; Mr. S. Struthers, of Toronto, also over 
‘here in 1876 ; Mr. Ross Mackenzie, the vice- 
president of the National Lacrosse Association, 
| whose 422ft. throw ot the lacrosse ball is still 
| unbeaten ; Mr. W. C. Bonnell, of Toronto, an- 
| other thrower, long, strong, and true ; Mr. W.O. 
, Griffin, of Montreal, a fine defence player; Mr. 
| L. Dwight, of Toronto, great at checking ; Mr. 
J. R. Craven, of Montreal, another active de- 
| fender; Mr. E. Smith, from distant Winnipeg, 


marksman; Mr. F. W. Garvin, of Toronto, 
swift and certain; Mr. W. D. Aird, of Mon- 
treal, another powerful and accurate thrower ; 
Mr. J. Fraser, of Montreal, whose passing was 
as excellent as passing could be; and last, 
though not least, 
the finest goal-keeper in the Dominion. 

The Iroquois team of professional players 
engaged aud brought out by the Canadians con- 
tained some of the most noted of the aboriginal 
players, and though they were inferior to the 
patemen, proved very worthy antagonists, 

laying the game thoroughly and enthusiastic- 
ally, their efforts were always appreciated. 
The thirteen consisted of Sawatis Alentonnoi 


| one of the most brilliant of artful dodgers ; Mr. ' 
| D. Nicholson, of Montreal, a well-known crosse | 
the crosse had been gained from books and shop- ' 


r. J. Cleghorn, of Montreal, , 


(Hole in the Sky), ‘Big John” (captain), 

, Sawatis Kakaieni (‘‘ White Eagle”), Dominique 
Monique, Caen <Aientonnoi, Wishe Lefebvre, 
“Strong Arm,” Pierre Dicke, Anyus Beauvais, 
Sose Nartonie, Wishe Maurice, Sose Hamrocks, 

\ David Maten, and Sose Laclair. 

' The tour extended over twelve weeks. Scot- 
land was taken first, the rival teams beginning 
business at Dumfries on May 16. Then by way 

, of Glasgow and Aberdeen they journeyed to In- 

| verness, where they were very warmly welcomed. 

' Thence, with a day at Dundee, they came down 
to Edinburgh. At Hurlingham, on May 26, 

! they made their first bow to the Londoners, but 

, the weather was unfavourable te anything like 

, form. A round of visits to Reading, Chelten- 

ham, Clifton, and Pontypool brought them 

1 back to the metropolis, and at the Lord's 

match already alluded to, the Kanucks scored 

‘their first unequivocal success south of the 

‘Tweed. , 

The engagements in the London district fol- 

‘ lowed, the series being broken by runs to Cam- 

bridge, Oxford, and Portsmouth, and finishing 

up with the second Hurlingham match on June 

16. The Leicester, Nottingham, Birmingham, 

! Coventry, Walsall, Sheffield, Harrogate, feeds 

‘ Dewsbury, Bradford, Waketield, and the two 

| Liverpool fixtures, with the Chester one between 

t them, followed in due order, und then the Jacros- 

sers displayed their skill at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

| Middlesborough-on-Tees, Sunderland, Darling- 
ton, aud York, and spending July 19 at Man- 

‘ chester, and July 20 at Rochdale, in exhibition 

mes, returned to Longsight to meet South 

! Manchester on the 21st and Lancashire Count 

;on the 28rd. The Scarborough festival fol- 

‘lowed, and then with the short Irish round the 

‘ tour terminated, and with the good wishes of us 

, all the popular colonials left for home. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT, 


‘EXT, how to prepare for this examination. 
This head may be divided into three parts 
—viz., (a) what subjects to choose ; (b) what 
works to study ; (c) how to study such subjects 
and worke. We will take these divisions in 
their order. 

The subjects to be selected must depend a 
good deal on the tastes, gifts, and capabilities of 
a person. Considering the | number of 
marks given for classics and mathematics, and 
that they are the most important elements in 
the education of every English boy, one or more 
of these subjects should be taken op by one 
whose proclivities or education or both incline 
to them. And if his early training should have 
made him proficient in one or both of the dead 
languages er in some or all of the mathematical 
subjecta, he should persevere with them and 
continue his studies with the addition of one or 
two of the other subjects. A youth of such 
enpabilities and education cannot do better than 
select such subjects as English composition, his- 
tory, and literature, one modern and one 
Oriental language. The reasons for this sugges- 
tion are these. However great a youth's pro- 
ficiency in classics and mathematics may be, he 
-ean scarcely hope to succeed at such an exami- 
nation with those subjects alone, although we 
believe one or two have done so. But they are 
an exception, and every one cannot expect to be 
equally fortunate. Such being the case, what 
is more natural or desirable than a knowledge— 
-and it must be a fair if not perfect knowledge— 


By AvieT AGABEG, LL.B. 
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of one’s own language and of the literature and 
history of one’s own country? Of the other 
two subjects recommended to a youth of such 
parts, preference should be given to an Oriental 
rather than to a modern language, and for this 
reason. Although many English boys are taught 
in their schools one of the modern languages 
(generally speaking French, and in some but 
tare cases Italian also), and thus have the foun- 
dation laid on which to improve and prey 

themselves for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion, French or Italian will be of little or no use to 
the young civilian in the East, and still less Ger- 
man. And although suchan intending competitor 
may find it easier to brush up for this examina- 
tion the language or languages he has learnt at 
school than to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
a tongue so foreign, new, and strange to him as 
Arabic or Sansknit, yet we venture to think that 
if he will make up his mind to devote himself in 
earnest to the study of one of these languages he 
will not only find the task easier than he at first 
imagined, but that his labours will be well re- 
paid in the long run. Sanskrit is the mother 
tongue to Bengalee, Hindi, and Marathi. The 
Sanskrit characters are practically the same as 
the characters of these other languages, espe- 
cially Bengalee. A fair knowledge of Sanskrit 
becomes at once the foundation for the study of 
the above-mentioned languages. In like man- 
ner a knowledge of Arabic, which is the mother 
tongue to Persian, Hindustani, and Urdu, and, 


we believe, also to Gujeratec, is the foundation 


for the study of these languages. Sanskrit and 
Arabic are subjects for the final examinations as 
well as for the first. Moreover, every civilian- 
elect must for his final examinations learn and 
master one or more of the languages of the Pre- 
sidency to which he may be assigned, and such 
language or languages is or are sure to be one or 

nore of the languages we have named above. 
So that a candidate, by proficiency in Sanskrit 
or Arabic, acquires something which is useful to 
him in his first examination, and also in his 
other examinations, and in addition to that a 
foundation for learning something which is a 
sine qué non to every civilian in India—viz., one 
of the languages spoken in that empire. 

On the other hand, if the education and train- 

ing of a youth have been such as not to have made 
him very proficient in mathematics and classics, 
hwe venture to think that he would do well to 
abandon the latter and pay attention, in addition 
to mathematics, to logic and political economy 
as well as to one of the Oriental « and one or more 
of the modern languages. We venture to think 
yalso that if his Knowledge of classics is evenly 
balanced with his knowledge of mathematics, he 
should give the preference to the latter, as they 
will be of the greatest possible use to him, not 
only in his first examination, but also in after 
life. Unless, therefore, an intending competitor 
‘has no aptitude whatever for mathematics, he 
should on no account whatever abandon them. 

Next we will explain what works to study, 

(To be conténued.) 
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HE PouLTRY RuN.—It should be remembered by 
our young funciers that December is usually a 

very dark and gloomy month. Forewarned ought to 
be forearmed. ‘Take time by the forelock, and be pre- 


for winter. There is a singular pleasure in 


jared 
being so. To know that your fowl-run is impervious | 


to wet, that it is well ventilated, bat that at the same 
time rain cannot get through the ventilator, nor snow 
sift in through it, nor in under the door, that you have 
food and grains of alf kinds at home, and therefore 
have not to go abroad yourself on stormy days to make 
purchases, the fowls meanwhile waiting hungrily in- 
doors, that your grains, ete., are well secured in bins 
against the attacks of rats or mice, and that, if you 
live in a couhtry place, and your fowl-run is some «is- 
tance down the garden or paddock, you possess that 
most usefal companion for a winter night—a lantern. 
Have you a bin for your grains? If not, make one 
from a suitable box, procurable at either a grocer’s or 
iraper's. It needs to be s! , and should be divided 
into compartments for the different kinds of grain. 
This is easily done by a lad of any ingenuity, especially 
if he possesses a tool-chest, and keeps his tools therein 
when not required always bright and clean. We have 
found blue ointment the best thing to slightly smear 
the clear steel portion of tools with, but simple lard 
will do. It is to be heaped that up to this date you 
have kept your fowls quite healthy, and in good condi- 
tiou; that you have fed your Taying pullets well. 
‘The number of eggs you get from them will be proof 
for or against your method of feeding. A somewhat 
more stimulating diet will be required in cold weather, 
and, indeed. all through this month and the next, not 
only for laying fowls, but for tlre cocks you are ke 

ing for breeding purposes. In fine weather let the 
birds have all the running about you can afford them, 
but see that your shelter-shed is in good preservation. 
There is no more depressing sight to a real lover of 
fowls than that of a batch of them, all huddled, cold 
andgwet in a corner, on a stormy day. If they are so 
treated hens go off laying, and cocks grow peevish and 
thin, and even a few days of this will tell materially 


upon their feture health. Give warm soft food on | 


cold days, and we do not object to a little cayenne 
being mired with it, but see that the cocks have a good 
share, Indecd, we should say you ought to feed them 
separate even after mating for some time at least. 
Now in this very month it is high time to consider all 

ur plans and arrangements for next season. Per- 
Boe you want new blood? Be careful in the selection 


of it: and, mind, if you have a pullet with some little » 


show-fault, you must not mate her to a cock possess- 


| rudiments ; experience, and that alone, makes perfect. 


ing the same defect. Let the birds you mate be young, 
strong, bold, and healthy ; there is a great deal in this 
if you want geod progeny. Here is another hint well 
worth remembering. If you are going to breed for 
eggs, and introduce new birds to your run, let them be 
not only of a good laying breed, but of a good laying 
stock or strain. Remember, however, that the way 
you feed a laying pullet has a deal to do with the 
number of eggs she will produce. Perhaps you want 
to go in for crosses? Be careful there in. Take 
advice. Do not yourself attempt to manufacture a 
new cross; be content with proved ones. pernere 
you want to go in for laying breeds entirely? Well, 
you must get those that suit your soil, and run, and 
accommodation best. Or for flesh-producing birds? 
Or for bantams? Whatever you think you would like 
to do, take advice before you commit yourself. But 
there is one thing you can do without taking advice 
from anybody. You can sell off your surplus or use- 
less stock. Again we say, heware of overcrowding. If 
you have a portable run in a paddock, happy are you, 
because your spring stock will go down on fresh 
ground, 


THE PIGrON LorT.—Still continue to feed well and 
liberally; keep the birds from dangerous draughts, 
and above all keep the loft clean and sweet. Sanitas 
powder may be sprinkled in corners with great advan- 
tage, for disease is just as likely to break out in 
December as in July, and we do not kuow of any more 
unsatisfactory class of patient than pigeons make. 
There are still plenty of shows held in various parts of 
the cannery: @ earnestly advise zon to get a day's 
Botley at visit one. But you might do this and still 
come ‘k not a whit the wiser, simply with your 
finger in your mouth. You ought to visit a show to 
learn, Well, a week or two beforehand read up the 
points and properties of the pigeons that are your own 

ticular fancy. Have these on your finger ends. 

en, when you go to the show, let your first visit be 
to the pens of your pets. Study these well to begin 
with, then after that you can enjoy yourself amon; 
the rest. Pay particular attention to those birds thai 
have secured honours from the judge, and listen to 
the remarks of pigeon-men who have older heads than 
Kew But do not believe without thinking and weigh- 
ing what is said. This is how we ourselves picked up 
nearly all the knowledge we have. Books are all very 
well in their way, but books are merely meant to teach 


Well, the mating season is still a long way ahead, but 
it is well to be thinking over it; you may want to 
make new purchases. Put your odd pence and six- 
penny pieces in your money-box, then ; thereby you 
will be quite prepared. 


THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—Although the main work 


of the month consists in seeing that the birds are well 
taken care of—that they never want for plenty’ of whole- 
some canary and rape, that they have a supply of clean 


water in well-rinsed fountains every morning, that 
their cages are kept dry and sweet, and that they are 
kept in as equable a temperature as possible—still the 
cauary fancier need not be idle altogether. Let him, 
therefore, turn his attention to cage-making. If he 
has an idea of breeding birds for show, let him make 
some show-cages, We gave complete directions on 
this subject in seme articles written by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, The back numbers can be had, and employ- 
ment thus secured for the long evenings in winter. 
Still let your birds have a little green food, but see 
that it is net frosted or spoiled in any way. A portion 
of egg food may be given every day in cold weather. 
It is made by simply pounding three milk biscuits to 
powder, and intimately mixing them with a hard- 
boiled egg. In cold weather it will keep for a week ; 
you may or may not put a dust of cayenne with it. 
Foreign Birds.—Keep them comfortable, and regularly 
fed and watered, but do not coddle them; indeed, a 
large number of ‘our foreign birds get acclimatised in 
this country, and come to stand the cold very well. 


THE Rappirry.—Keep your bunnies warm and 
comfortable, but see that there is free ventilation and 
dry beds. If you took our advice given a month or 
two ago and laid in a good stock of dry forage, you 
will now reap the advantage of it. While the ventila- 
tion should be free, exposure to cold should be guarded 
against. The rabbit is naturally a warm-skinned 
animal, 9s testified by its coat; it needs to be kept so. 
Perhaps one of the most troublesome diseases engen- 
dored by cold and damp and filth isa kind of severe 
cold or influenza, which goes by the name of “ snuffles.” 
It is generally ushered in by sneezing, the olfactory 
membranes being first attacked, but if neglected it 
goes on to the lungs, producing bronchitis aud con- 
gestion, ending often in death. You must remove the 
animal to a hospital hutch, well ventilated but warm. 
Place the hutch in an outhouse. Feed on a mash of 
potatoes and oatmeal, putting in each mash about five 
drops of paregoric and a pinch of sulphur. Do this 
every day, and keep extra dry and comfortable. Now 
is a good time for making extra hutches. Get wood, 
then, and your tool-box, and go to your carpenter's 
table and werk. You can hardly be better employed 
in your leisure hours. 


THE KENNEL.—The great Palace show comes on 
next month. If you have a dog worth sending, the 
best way to get him into condition—though he must 
not be too fat—is to give him three diets a day: bis- 
cuit, bread, and broth. No one diet must be large. 
He must also have a great deal of exercise, and a little 
cod-liver oil twice a day. Moreover, he must be washed 
once a week, Well, whether your dog be worth 
showing or not, if he be out of sorts and bad in the 
skin, this treatment will be sure to restore him, only 
you must not overfeed. Milk is an excellent thing for 
dogs at this season. Bo not let your dog go into the 
water often now; if he does, carefully rub him down 
before he goes to his pallet of straw. 


THE KITCHEN GARPEN.—We presume that by this 
time your garden is only waiting for the spring, and 
that the ground has been roughly turned over to 
expose weeds to the frost. Well, there is little else to 
be done. Take care of tender green eran, however, 
such as endive or celery. Get rid of all leaves and 
rubbish, and tidy trees and hedges, and generally 
make plans for the coming season. Put out manure 


| in hard frost. 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Read Inst 
month's Dorncs. You may, in open weather, plant 
spring flowers, and even bulbs still, and you need not 
be idle even if a little snow be on the ground. You 


| may employ yourself profitably making trellis-work, 


building arches—the more rustic-looking the better— 
for creepers to grow over, and making flower-boxes, 
etc, An old cask sawn in two and covered with tree- 
bark makes a pretty flower-pot. Look at other people's 
gardens and imitate, 
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Special 
Christmas 
Number 
of the Boy's 
OwN PAPER 
is now ready, 
Price 6d. 
Order at once of the Booksellers. This Christmas 
Number will not be bound up with the volume, so that 
those who do not secure it now may not be able to get 
it at all. 


Correspondence. 


0. A. H.—You must pass before you are thirteen, and 
enter as a naval cadet. See back numbers. 


W. Norris. —1. “My Courier Pigeons, and How I 
‘Trained Them,” was in the first volume. There 
were seven articles. The numbers containing them 
were—2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, and 15. °2. Only inthe 
books. There is no special treatise on Autwerps. 


E. A.—1. Move out the spray shade, the sliding-cap at 
the object-glass end. 2. Mahogany-built mi re, 
very expensive, if bought in the shops. A two- 
boat cost £3 103, 


W. SMart and RowLock.—The distance from xford 


feet 


ney, Windsor, Old Windsor, Bell Weir, Penton Hook, 
Chertsey, Shepperton, Sunbury, Moulsey. 


AH, E.—You can, it is said, make artificial sea-water 
for aquariums with Tidman’s sea salt. We have not 
tried this ; but fully explained the scientific method 
some time ago. 


H. M. Grntey.—Stain it with a little burnt sienna, 
but better leave it alone. If you decide on an oil 
varnish for the violin use Artist's Virgin Copal. 
you intend to make it yourself see our articles. 


€vurtosity.—The looking into vacancy when a boy is 
thinking of a date, etc., is simply the result of the 
effort of his mind to fvee itself from all objects that 
might distract its attention. 


Focus.—1. Draw your diagrams for lantern slides on 
ground glass, and fasten a piece of clear glass down 
‘on it with Canada balsam. 2. Moistened with glyce- 
rine it wil, be more transparent. 


ScoTTISH READER.—1. Owls resort to the deepe: 
of the woods, and there they build. i 
roundish, and nearly always white. 2. In the spring, 


but the eggs are laid at intervals, so that eggs and | 


young birds are frequently found together in the 
same nest. 

ings, etc. 
small deer.” 


VAUXHALL.—The tide serves at Chelsea thirty-five | 
minutes after it dees at London Bridze; at Putney | 


fifty minutes ; at Hammersmith one hour ; at Barnes 


ten minutes later than that; at Kew an honr and a | 


half after London Bridge time; at Richmond an 
hour and fifty minutes after it ; at Teddimgton—well, 
say, two hours to the lock gates. The other side of 
the lock there is, of course, uo tide. How could 
there be? 


JACK.—1. Why should not your ¢onkey roll? He 
should be the best judge as to what is necessary. 
2. Rub your skates over with vaseline, it will keep 
them from rust better than oil. Camphorated lard 


will also serve the purpose. Dissolve an ounce ef | 


camphor in a couple of pounds of og’s lard, take off 
the scum, and mix as much blacklead with it as will 
make it a deep lead-colour. Leave it on for twenty- 
four hours, and then rub lightly off-with a linen rag. 
It will do no harm if left on thick, 3. The large fig- 
ures on the barometer scale represent the inches, the 
inches are divided into tenths, and the tenths are 
subdivided by means of the vernier. The height of 
the mercury at any particular hour comp: with 
that at any other hour will give you the rise or fall 
during the interval, There is no other way. 
4. Consult a lawyer, - Never seek to copy patented 

oods for sale. Your proceedings may not be 

legal, but they are sure to be unjust. 


C, G. Room.—You could get printed labels from Cooke, 
of Museum Street, or Gardner, of High Holborn and 
Oxford Street. A very good’ plan is to procure a 
couple of sale catalogues from ‘Stevens, of King 
Street, Covert Garden, or some other natural history 
auctioneer, and cnt them up. 


Don STOKER.—You are in search of a very warm occu- 
ation. Apply at Pembroke Dock personally or by 
letter to the chief of the engineering departnieut. 


J. PAGANEL.—1, Call your father, Father; and leave 
such terms as Governor, Boss, Uld'un, etc., etc., to 
the fast young man whose intellect you would de- 
spise and whose acquaintance you would shuu. 
2. M. Jules Verne was born in 1828. 


VacoTin Fox.—Because the books are not all pub- 
lished in that form by the same publishers. A pub- 
lisher’s list sives the books he sells, not all those the 

thor writes. Some of the early ones have not yet 

appeared in English. 


A SMITHONIAN.—The binding complete by any book- 
shui nga. 


biuder costs sbout three 


t part | 
The eggs are | 


8. The white owl haunts ruined build- | 
fhe food is rats and mice, and ‘such | 


Bow and Bi.L.—Your best plan would be to apply to 
Merers. G. Neighbour and sons, of High Holborn, or 
some other firm dealing in hives and 


8, STEVENS —The first cricket team that went to Aus- 
walewes = Stephenson's in 1361-2. The seeond 
was George Parr’s in 1363-4, and to the guarantee 
fund for the expenses of second expedition 
Messrs. Spiers and oud subscribed largely. In 
fact, when it ‘loubtful in Melbourne whether 
the invitation should be sent to England, Mr. Pond 
gave the deciding vote. It is thus not true that 
cricket was “introduced into Australia by Messra. 
Spiers and Pond,” but indirectly, in the indi- 
cated, they had a good deal to do with its rapid 
development. George Parr's was “the unbeaten 
eam," 


M. E. GRANT.—The Melhourne Black Thursday was on 
February 6, 1851. On that day the thermc-ueter stood 
at 112’ in the shade, and the country was literally 
burnt up. Such heat is of course quite exceptional. 


C. York.—The Mermaid was wrecked in October, 
1820, in Torres Straits. The crew were picked up off 
a rock by the Swiftsure. Three days afterwards the 
Swiftsure was wrecked. The two crews were saved 
by the Governor Ready. The Governor Ready was 
wrecked on May 18th, 1830, and the three crews 
eventually saved by the Comet. A few days after- 
wards the Comet was wrecked, and the four crews 
were saved by the Jupiter. Even this did not com- 
plete the chain of disaster, for at the entrance to 
Port Raffles harbour the Jupiter came to grief, ant 
the five crews had to leave her in her boats, The 
crew of the Mermaid were thus wrecked five times 
in one voyage, the crew of the Swiftsure four times, 
the crew of the Governor Ready three times, and the 
crew of the Comet twice. None of the ships be- 
longed to the same owners, nor were they sailing to 
the same port. The rescues in each case were acci- 
dental, aud, we hope the sailors thought, provi- 
dential. “The weather was tempestuous, and the 
hardships and dangers great, but no hands were lost. 
The instance iz, we believe, unique, 


E. A. Marsu.—We are unaware of exceptions being 
made. You must be a seaman first, and a guoner 
afterwards. An application to headquarters would 
settle the doubt. 


Two BroTuERs.—The seme on the slips to the 
savings bank are cancelled—as are those in the tele- 
graph department—and the amount they represent 
is credited to your account. Stamps are not money, 
they are simply vouchers that you have paid money. 
Their value is but trifling, but the amount saved by 
their use is considerable, owing to the simplification 
foe clerical work and the consequent reduction in 
salaries. 


ON THorNS.—Our candid opiuion is that a near- 
sighted total-abstaining ex¢iseman would net 
achieve any remarkable measure of success, and that 
ya had far better turn his attention to something 
else. 


B._R. V. C.—You can get any mlitary books from 
Messrs. Clowes and Sons, or Mitchell, of Charing 
Cross. 

PUER QU&RENS.—We know of no graphs except those 
we have frequently given in these pages—some of 
them since the receipt of your letter, and now in 
type. The ink is ordinary aniline colour, which you 
get in its cheapest form in Jueson's dyes. You eaii- 
not make the ink yourself without 
apparatus. 


J.G.-What interest is it to our readers that JohnnieG., 
aged nine, thinks the boy's OWN PaprRr the best paper 
ging. and much superior to the weekly ‘‘ Dusting 

"? There is nothing so surprising in that that 
we should put his ozinion into type; nearly every 
letter we receive says the same thing. Were we to 
make a practice of inseiting such notices in our 
columns we should have room for nothing else. So 
with regard to our circulation, we are much obliged 
to him for getting his friends to become subscribers, 
and naturally hope that his example may be fi 
lowed, but a mere list of such efforts would be end- 
Yess, ‘We simply cannot answer all our correspou- 
dents, the paper is not large enough to admit of it. 
“Other papers” are not in the same position as we 
are; they can “answer all letters,” because their 
letters are few, and the answers can all be got into a 
single colum ur letters reach us in heaps. Half 
the lads in the empire seem to thivk it their duty to 
write to the Boy's OWN Paver. We read all letters, 
we answer, what we think of most general interest, 
and what we have space fer. 


TurA.—For information as t» the uniform in presevt 
use, you could apply to the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, Grosvenor Road, s.w. For the costume of 
our troops during the Egyptian campaign you could 
consult * Our Soldiers and Sailors in Euypt,” and the 
“War in Egypt,” both published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, the former at a shilling, the Intter at 
three shillings and sixpence. The illustrations are 
most of them coloured or tinted. 


YANKEE DoopLE.—The “New York Herald” has a 
London office, but you can get all the American 
uewspapers through any of the advertising agents, 
such as Street, Deacon, etc. 


J. F. Sevrer.—Allsuch raffles are illegal ; have nothing: 
to do with them. The ouly reswt of your public 
advertisement would be to bring down the pelice. 


E. PALMER.—We have published articles on polishing 
horn and bone. If any preservative is needed, the 
common arseuical paste will do well enough. 


“I know I've been a fool.” 


THE 
CHAPTE 
\ Jynpuam, the old captain, just before 
leaving Willoughby, had done his best 
to interest Riddell in the welfare of his 
young brother, a Limpet in the Fourth. 


“LT wish you’d look after him now and 
then, Riddell,” he said; ‘he’s not a bad | 


Price Ore Penny. 
[ALL RIGUTS RESERVED.) 


WILLOUGHBY CAPTAI 


WYNDHAM JUNIOR AND HIS FRIE! 


fellow, I fancy, but he’s not got quite 
enough ballast on board, and unless there’s 
some one to look after him he’s very likely 
to get into bad hands.” 

Riddell promised he would do his best, 
and the elder brother was most grateful. 
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“*T shall be ever so much easier now,” he 
said, ‘‘ and it’s awfully good of you, Rid- 
dell. I wouldn’t care for the young un to 
g0 wrong, you know. Thanks very much, 
old man.” 

And so it came to that among the 
legacies which the old captain left behind 
him at Willoughby, the one which fell to 
Riddell was a young brother, slightly 
rickety in character and short of ballast. 

A parting request like Wyndham’s would 
have been very hard for any friend to re- 
fuse ; but to Riddell the promise ‘‘ to look 
after young Wyndham” meant a great 
deal more than it would have done to 
many other fellows. It was not enough 
for him to make occasional inquiries as to 
his young protige, or even to try to shield 
him when he fell into scrapes. Riddell’s 
idea of looking after a rickety youngster 
included a good deal more than this, and 
from the moment the old captain had left, 
amid all his own tribulations and adver- 
sities, the thought of young Wyndham 


had saddled itself on his successor’s con-. 


science with an uncomfortable weight. 

This was the reason why he made the 
boy free of his study, and gave up a good 
deal of his own time in helping Bim with 
his work. And it was the same reason 
which prompted him on the afternoon 
spoken of in the last chapter, much against 
his inclination, te accost the three truants 
in Bhellport, and request Wyndham to 
come to his study. 

‘‘ You're in-for a nice sermon, my boy,” 
said Gilks, as the three walked home. 

‘*I wish he hadn’t seen us,” said Wynd- 
ham, feeling uncomfortable. 

“Why, you don’t suppose ‘he'll lick 
you ?” said Silk, loughing. 

‘No, but he’ll be awfully vexed.” 

“Vexed!” cried Gilks. ‘‘ Poor fellow! 
How I'd like to comfort him! Take my 
advice aud forget all about going to his 
study. He’ll not be sorry, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, I must go,” said Wyndham. ‘I 
don’t want to offend him.” 

“Kind of you,” said Silk, laughing. 
“Funny thing how considerate a fellow 
can be to another fellow who does his 
lessons for him.” 

ev yadham blushed, but said nothing. 
He knew these two companions were 
not the sort of boys his brother would 
have cared to have him associate with, 
nor did he particularly like them him- 
self. But when two senior boys take 
the trouble to patronise a junior and make 
fun of bis “peculiarities,” as they called 
his scruples, it is hardly surprising that 
the average youngster comes out a good 
way to meet his-patrons. 

‘Wyndham, by the way, was rather more 
than a youngster. He was a Limpet, and 
looked back on the days of fagging as a 
long-closed chapter of his history Had 
he been a juuior like Telson or Pilbury, it 
would have been less likely either that 
Game and Silk would take such trouble to 
cultivate his acquaintance, or that he would 
submit himself so easily to their patronage. 
As it was, he was his own master. Nobody 
had a right to demand his services, neither 
had he yet attained to the responsibilities 
of a monitor. He could please himself, 
and therefore yielded himself unquestion- 
ingly to the somewhat flattering atten- 
tions of the two seniors. 

No, not quite unquestioningly. Short 
as was the time since his brother had left, 
it had been long enough for Riddell to let 
the boy see that he wished to be his friend. 
He had never told him so in words, but 
Wyndham could guess what all the kind 


interest which the new captain evinced in 
him meant. And it was the thought of 
this that kept alive the one or two scruples 
he still retained in joining himself to the 
seciety of Gilks and Silk. 

And so he declined the invitation of 
these two friends to defy the captain’s 
summons. 

“Well,” said Gilks, “if you must put 
your head into the lion’s mouth, you must ; 
mustn’t he, Silk? But I say, as you are 
to get pulled up, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t have all the fun you can for your 
money. What do you say to a game of 
skittles at Beamish’s ?” 

“¢ What a nice boy you are!” eaid Silk, 
laughing ; “the young un doesn’t know 
Beamish’s.” 

“Not know Beamish’s'!—at the Aqua- 
rium!” said Gilks. 

RA What is he?” inquired Wynd- 


“‘He’s the Aquarium!” said Gilks, 
Joughing. 

‘And do they play skittles in the Aqua- 
rium ?” asked the boy. - 

“Rather!” said Silk; ‘it amuses the 
fishes, you know.” 

Beamish’s was, as Gilks had said, another 
name for the Shellport Aquarium—a dis- 
reputable place of resort, whose only title 
to the name of Aquarium was that it had 
in it, in an obscure corner which nobody 
ever explored, a smal: tank, which might 
have contained fishes if there had been any 
put into it. As it was, the last thing any 
one went to Beamish’s for was to study 
fishes, the other attractions of the place— 
the skittles, bowls, and refreshment bars— 
being far more popular. These things in 
themselves, perhaps, were not enough to 
make Beamish’s a bad place. That cha- 
racter was supplied by the company that 
were mostly in the habit of frequenting it, 
of which it is enough to say it was the very 
reverse of select. 

At this time of day, however, the place 
was almost empty, and when, after a good 
deal of chaff and persuasion, Wyndham 
was induced to take a little turn round the 
place, he was surprived to find it so quiet 
and unobjectionable. The boys had a short 
game at skittles and a short game at 
bowls, and bought a few buns and an ice 
at the refreshment stall, and then departed 
Tay rocked Willoughby od. 

ey re! illo in time 
for call-over, no one ence Riddell bein, 


aware of their little expedition. Sti 
‘Wyndham, when it was over, did not 
feel altogether comfortable. Not that he 


thought what he had done was 

or that he had sinned in seine ae 
masters and breaking the rules of the 
school. What troubled him was that he 
knew Riddell would be vexed. : 

He repaired to the captain’s study with 
his books as usual after evening chapel 
and found him busy over his work. 

But as soon as the boy entered, Riddell 
pushed the papers away rather nervously. 
“Well, Wyndham,” said he, ‘I’m glad 
you’ve come.” 

Wyndham deposited his books and 
looked rather uncomfortable. 

Riddell had rather hoped the boy would 
refer to the subject first, but he did not. 
Riddell therefore said, ‘‘I was sorry to 
see you down in Shellport this afternoon, 
Wyndham. You hadn’t a permit, had 
you?” : 

“No,” said Wyndham. 

“It’s hardly the thing, is it?” said the 
captain, quietly, after a pause. 

is voice, devoid of all anger or self- 


importance, made Wyndham still more 
uncomfortable. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said he. ‘I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to have gone. I beg your 
pardon, Riddell.” 

“Oh!” said Riddell, ‘‘don’t do that, 
please.” 

‘You know,” said Wyndham, ‘as those 
two took me, it didn’t seem to be much 
harm. We only went to see the steamer 
come in.” 

“The thing is,” said Riddell, ‘it was 
against the rules.” 

“But Gilks and Silk are both monitors, 
aren’t they?” : 

“They are,” said the captain, with a 
touch of bitterness in his tone. 

There was another pause, this time a 
long one. Neither boy seemed inclined to 
return to the subject. Wyndham opened 
his books and made a pretence of beginning 
his work, and Riddell fidgeted with the 

pers before him. In the mind of the 
Tatter a hurried debate was going on. 

‘What had I better doP I might send 
him up to the Doctor and perhaps get him 
expelled. It might be the best thing for 
him too, for if those two have got hold of 
him he’s sure to go wrong. I can’t do 
anything to keep him from them. And 
yet I promised old Wynd— I must try; I 
might help to keep him straight. God 
help me!” 

Is the reader astonished that the captain 
of a great public school should so far 
forget himself as to utter ¢ secret prayer 
in his own study about such a matter as 
the correction of a young scapegrace? It 
was an unusual thing to do, certainly; and 
probably if Wyndbam had known what 
was ing in the captain’s mind he 
would have thought more poorly of his 
brother's friend than he did. But I am 
not quite sure, reader, whether Riddell was 
committing such an absurdity as some 
persons might think, or whether you or I, 
or any other fellow in a similar position, 
would be any the worse for forgetting 
ourselves in the same way. What do you 
say? It is worth thinking over when 
you have time or can make it. 

“‘God help me,” said Riddell to him- 
self, and he felt his mind wonderfully 
cleared already as he ssid it. 

Clearer, that is, as to what he ought to 
do, but still rather embarrassed as to how 
to do it. But he meant to try. 

“I say, Wyndham,” he said, in his quiet 
way. ‘I want to ask your advice?” 

“What about?” asked Wyndham, look- 
ing up in surprise. ‘‘About those fel- 
No actly. I bout 

“Not exactly. It’s more about myself,”’ 
said the captain. 

«What abovt you?” asked Wyndham. 

“Why, there’s a fellow in the school 
I’m awfully anxious to do some good to,”” 
began Riddell. . 

“Rather a common failing of yours,’’ 
responded Wyndham. 

‘*Wanting to do it is more common than 
doing it,” said Riddell; “but I don’t 
La how to tackle this fellow, Wynd- 

m.” 

“Who ishe? Do I know him ?” asked 
the boy. 

“T’m not sure that you know him par- 
ticularly well,” said the captain. ‘‘ He's 
not a bad fellow; in fact he hasa lot of 
good in him—” 

“Is he a Limpet ?” asked Wyndham. 

« But,” continued Riddell ; not neticin g 
the question, “he’s got a horrid fault. 
ae won’t stand up for himself, Wynd- 

m!” 
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“Oh,” observed Wyndbam, ‘“‘ there’s a 
lot of them like that—regular cowards.” 

“Exactly, this fellow’s one of them. 
He's always funking it.” 

Wyndham laughed. 

“I kmow who you mean—Tedbury, 
isn't it?” 

“No, that’s not his name,” said Riddell. 
“He's a nicer sort of fellow than Tedbury. 
‘There are one or two fellows that are 
always down on him, too. They see he’s 
no Hack, and so they think they can do 
what they like with him.” 

“ Meekins gets a good deal mauled about 
by some of the others,” ssid Wyndham. 

“This fellow gets a good deal more 
“di than Meekins,” said the captain. 

“In fact he gets so mauled his friends will 
soon hardly be able to recognise him.” 

Wyndham looked sharply at the speaker. 
Riddell was quite grave and serious, and 
proceeded quietly. 

“The worst of it is, this fellow’s quite 
well able to stick up for himself if he likes, 
and could easily hold his own. Only ho’s 
lazy, or else he likes getting damaged.” 

“Are you making all this up?” de- 
manded Wyndham, colouring: 

Riddell took no notice of the inquiry, 
but continued rather more earnestly. 

“Now I'd like your advice, Wyndham, 
old fellow. I want to do this fellow a 
good turn. Which do yoy suppose would 
be the best turn to do him; to pitch into 
the fellows that are always doing him harm, 
or to try to persuade hinr to stick up for 
himself and not let them do just what they 
like with him, eh?” 

Wyndham had seen it all before the 
question was ended, and hung down his 
head in silence. 

Riddell did not disturb him, but waited 
quietly, and,if truth be told, anxiously, till 
he should reply. 

Presently the boy leoked up with a 
troubled face, and said, 

“T know I'm an awful fool, Riddell.” 

“*But you're not obliged to be,” said the 
captain, cheerily. 

“Tl try not to be, I really will,” said 
Wyndham. ‘‘Only—” 

“‘Only what?" asked Riddell, after a 


** Only somehow I never think of it at 
the time.” 

** I know,” said Riddell, kindly. 

** Why only this afternoon,” said Wynd- 
ham, drawn out by the sympathy of his 
companion, ‘I tried to object to going 
down to the town, and they made up some 
excuse, so that I would have seemed like a 
regular prig to hold out, and so I went. 
Tm awfully sorry now. I know I’m a 
-coward, Riddell; I ought to have stuck 
out.”” 

“*I think you ought,” said Riddell ; 
“they would Brobabiy have laughed at 
you, and possibly tried to bully you a bit. 
But you can take care of yourself, I fancy, 
when it comes to that, eh?” 

«I can about the bullying,” said Wynd- 
ham. z 

«« And so,” said Riddell, ‘you really 
advise me to say to this fellow I was tell- 
i ‘ou about to stand up for himself and 
not let himself be led about by any one.” 

“Except you, Riddell,” eaid the boy. 

““No,” said Riddell, ‘‘not even me. J 
can't profess to tell you all you ought to 
do.” 


0. 
“‘I should like to know who can, if you 
ean't,” said Wyndham. : 
“I think we both know,” said Riddell, 
gravely. 
The conversation ended here. For an 


hour and a half after that each boy was 
busy over his work, and neither spoke a 
word. Their thoughts may not all have 
been in the books before them; in fact it 
may safely be said they were not. But 
they were thoughts that did not require 
words. Only when Wyndham rose to go, 
and wished bis friend good-night, Riddell 
jadirestly referred to the subject of their 


“By the way, Wyndham, Isaacs has | busy 


given up the school Jibrarianship; I sup- 
pose you know. How would you like to 
take it?” 

‘« What has a fellow got to do?” asked 
Wyndham. 

“You have to issue the new books every 
Monday and collect the old ones every 
Saturday. There are about one hundred 
boys subscribe, and they order the new 
book when they give up the old, so it’s 
simple enough.” 

“Takes a lot of time, doesn’t it?” said 
Wyndham. 

**No, not very much, I believe. Isaacs 
shirked it a good deal, and you’d have to 
keep the lists rather better than he did. 
But I fancy you'd enjoy it rather; ond,” 
he added, ‘it will be an excuse for seeing 


4 less of some not very nice friends.” 


Wyndham said he would take the post, 
and went off happier in his own mind than 
he had been for a long time, and leaving 
Riddell happier too, despite all bis failures 
and vexations elsewhere, than he had been 
since he became captain of Willoughby. 

But, though happy, he could hardly be 
elated. His effort that evening had cer- 
tainly been a success, but how long would 
its effects last ? 

Riddell was not fool enough to imagine 
that his promise toold Wyndham was now 
discharged by that one evening’s talk. He 
knew the boy well enough to be sure that 
the task was only just begun. And his 
thankfulness at having made a beginning 
was tempered with many anxieties for the 
future. 

And he might well be anxious ! 

For a day or two Wyndham was an 
altered boy. He surprised his masters by 
his attention in class, and his schoolfellows 
—all except Riddell—by the steadiness of 
his behaviour. He avoided his former com- 
panions, and devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm to his new duties as librarian, to 
which the Doctor, at Riddell’s suggestion, 
had appointed him. 

This alteration, approved of as it was in 
many quarters, was by no means appre- 
ciated by two boys at Willoughby. It was 


not that they cared twopence about the | Silk. 


society of their young Limpet, or that they 
had any moral objection to good behaviour 
and steady work. What irritated Gilks 
and Silk over the business was that they 
saw in it the hand of an enemy, and felt 
that the present change in their protéyé 
was due to Riddell’s influence in opposi- 
tion to their own. 

The two monitors felt hurt at this; it 
was like a direct snub aimed at them, and, 
considering the quarter from which it 
came, they did not like it at all. 

“This sort of thing won’t do,” said 
Gilks to his friend one day, shortly after 
Riddell’s talk with Wyndham. ‘‘The 
young un ’s cut our acquaintance.” 

‘‘Hope we shall recover in time,” said 
Silk, sneering. ‘‘ Yes; he’s gone decidedly 
‘pi.’ the last weck.”” 

“It’s all that reverend prig’s doing!” 
growled Gilks. ‘‘I mean to spoil his little 
game for him, though,” added he. 

“ How'll you do it ?”’ asked Silk. 


“That's just it! Iwish I knew,” said 


3. 

“Oh! leave it to me, I'll get at him 
somehow. I don’t suppose he’s too for 
gone yet.” 

Accordingly Silk took an early oppor- 
tunity of meeting his young friend. 

‘“‘Ah! Wyndham,” said he, casually ; 
“don’t see much of you now.” 

“No,” said Wyndham, shortly; “I’m 
with the library.” 

“Oh! I’m afraid, though, you're rather 
glad of an excuse to cut Gilks and me 
after the row we got you into last week.” 

“You didn’t get me iato any row,” said 
Wyndham. 

“What! didn’t he lick you for it? Ah! 
I see how it is. He’s afraid you'd let out 
on him for being down town too. Rather 
a good dodge too. Gilks and I half thought 
of rting him, but we didn’t.” 

«* He had a permit, hadn’t he?” 

‘Oh, yes—rather! I don’t doubt that. 
Just like Brown’s, the town boy's excuses. 
Writes them bimeelf.” 

“T’m certain Riddell wouldn't do such 
a thing,” said Wyndham, warming. 

“‘T never said he would,” replied Silk, 
seeing he was going a little too far. “‘ You 
see, captains don’t want permits. There’s 
no one to pull them up. But I say, Tm 
awfally sorry about last week.” 

“Oh! it doean’t matter,” said Wynd- 
ham, who could not help being rather 
gratified to hear a monitor making apolo- 

ies to him; ‘‘only I don’t mean to go 
lown again.” 

“No, of course not; and if Gilks sug- 
gests it I'll back you up. By the way,” 
he added, in tones of feigned alarm, ‘I 
su) you didn’t tell him about going to 
Bernish's, did you?” 

** No,” said Wyndham, whose conscience 
had already reproached him several times 
for not having confessed the fact. 

“I'm awfully glad of that,” said Silk, 
apparently much relieved. ‘‘ Whatever 
you do, keep that quiet.” 

“Why?” said Wyndham, rather con- 
cerned. 

‘“ My dear fellow, if that got out—well, 
I don’t know what would happen.” 

“Why, is it a bad then ?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” laughed Silk, with 
a mysterious wink, ‘‘ All serene for 
fellows like Gilks; but if it was known 
we'd taken you there we'd be done for.” 

‘Wyndham began to feel he had had a 
narrow escape of “doing” for his two 
patrons without knowing it. 

‘* Promise you won't tell anybody,” said 


“(Of course I won't,” said Wyndham, 
rather scornful at the idea of telling tales 
of a schoolfellow. 

‘*Thanks; and I'll take care and say 
nothing about you, and Gilks won’t either. 
I know. 8o it’ll be all right. I don’t 
know what possessed the fellow to suggest 
going in there.” 

Ar this was somewhat perplexing to 
Wyndham. He had never imagined 
Beamish’s was such a terrible place, o1 
that the penalty of being found therc 
was so severe. He felt that he had had 
a fortunate escape, and was glad Silk had 
put him up to it before he had let it out. 

He became more frien“ly with his ally 
after this. There is always a bond of at- 
traction where a common danger threatens, 
and Wyndham felt that, however deter- 
mined he was not to be led away any more 
by these friends of his, it was just as well 
to be civil to them. 

So he even accepted an invitation to 
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come and have tea in Silk’s room that “Well?” asked Gilks. | him we won’t let out on him, and he's pro- 

evening, to look at a volume of ‘‘ Punch”, ‘Hooked him, I fancy,” said Silk, | mised not to say a word about it. Fancy 

the latter had got from home, and to talk | ‘‘ He’s coming to tea this evening.” we've rather a pull on him there.” 

over the coming boatrace. ‘Good man. How did you manage| ‘‘ You're a jolly clever fellow, Silk,” said 
Had he overheard a hurried conversation | it ?” Gilks, admiringly. 


which took place between Silk and Gilks “Oh, and by the way,” said Silk, ‘‘ that ‘*May be, but I’m not such a nice boy 
shortly afterwards in the Siath Form room | going to Beamish’s last week was uo end | as you are, Gilks!” 

he would have looked forward to that | of a crime. If it’s found out it’s expulsion, (To be continued.) 

evening with anything but eagerness. remember. He believes it all. I’ve told i 


ZEOLIAN HARPS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


ye simplest pattern of Eolian harp is that | sides, and is not over an eighth of an inch in 
which fits into any ordinary window frame. | thickness, and the joints are as true and clean 
A box of thin straight-grained, well-planed deal | as it is possible to make them. ‘I'he more care- 


are about half an inch high and a quarter of an 
inch thick. The strings ure of catgut tightened 
by pegs screwed into the edges of the case, which 
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a 


Fig. |. Fig. 2. 


is glued together, having a length equal to that | fully this box is made the better will be the | are coeancoally 


D strengthened for the pur by 
of the width of the window for which it is des- | tone of the instrument. a thin fillet of " Ureanelie 


eech. The strings are tuned in 


tined, a depth of four or five inches, and a 
breadth of five or six inches. The wood of 
which it is made is carefully planed on both 


The bridges in all Holian harps are of some 
hard wood, such as oak, box, or elm, and are 
glued on to the face of the sounding-case. They 


unison, Three inches above them is placed a 
thin board, supported on four pegs, one at each 
corner of the case. The harp is rested on the 
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\ttom of the wiodow frame, and the sash is ' curious shed, of which one sido is removed to : fits into a window, the instrument is hung on 


brought down on the upper board. The air, 

in and out between it and the sounding- 
box, and the strings being set in vibration give 
off that soft, melodious murmur which, in a: 
more subdued tone, is heard near telegraph posts 
when the wires are shaken by the wind. 

This is the ordinary Eolian harp, but in this 
country and on the Continent there are many 
more complicated forms of the instrument in 
existence. The olians of the four Strasburg 
Cathedral towers, for instance, are well known 
to tourists. At the castle of Baden Baden 
also the harps are a great attraction, and we 
here give a sketch of one of the loudest of these 
celebrated instruments. 

It isset well back in the gallery, and the win- 
dow opening is gradually contracted by tho 


show the construction, the air ing out: 
through the grating, which is only slightly ' 
wider than the harp. Of tho harp itself we ; 
give the plan and section, and to avoid fractions ' 
we retain its original medsurement in métres , 
and centimétres—sixty-one centimetres being as | 
nearly as possible two feet, and a métre being a | 
hundred centimétres, or thirty-nine inches and ! 
three-eighths. ! 

It will be noticed that this pattern of the in- ' 
strument has strings on both sides, and that the | 
inner edge of the box is fitted with narrow 
sound-holes. The front of the box is of thin 
wood steamed into shape, and fittea round the 
curved ends as carefully as the sides are built 
into the back and belly of a violin. ; 

In Kircher's harp, the older form, the screen , 


an iron rod, and has a at many strings 
stretched over brozd sound-botes, Tho case is 
freely perforated, and is hung 0 as to half over- 
lap the aperture which gives admittance to the 
air. 

Kircher for a long time had the credit of bein; 
the inventor of the Xolian harp, but it is o 
much earlier date. It is, in truth, a very obvious 
contrivance, easily made, and not susceptible 
of much improvement. In our last figure wo 
give its latest form, which differs from the others 
only in the arrangement of the screens. These 
are devised to throw a strong draught on to the 
strings, without having to be fitted into a 
window frame ; but in thia, as in all the other 
forms of the wind harp, it requires a pretty 
strong breeze to bring out its fall tone. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SEKVICE: 


and perfect 
himself in English 
composition, an in- 
tending competitor 
must study all, or at 
any rate most, of the 
~ standard prose writers 
past and present, such 
as Addison, Swift, 
Defoe, Gibbon, Hume, 


© prepare 


Alison, Robertson, 
Hallam, Macaulay, 
Bentham, _—_ Buckle, 


Prescott, Paley, 
Whately, Scott, Bul- 
‘ wer-Lytton, Dickens, 

nae aly Distuelis, 

Thackeray, Kingsley, Carlyle, Trollope, Farrar, 
ete, prelies fe Mould also stud: day by day 
the leaders and important 8 es in some 
of the daily or moskly. papers, such as the 
“Times,” “ Standard,” “ Daily News,” 
“Saturday Review,” ‘‘ Atheneum,” etc., etc., 
and also artickes in magazines, such as 
“Blackwood,” the ‘‘ Quarterly” the ‘Con- 
temporary,” the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” etc., 
ete, 2 


In showing what books to study in ‘order to 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 
By Avigt AGABEG, LL.B. 
(Continued from page 142.) 


improve oneself in English composition, we 
cannot refrain from showing al how to 
study them. Mere cursory reading of these 
works is not sufficient, but it must be the 
closest attention to every sentence, every 
word, and every syllable. He must, as he 
reads the work, find out what is the meaning 
and application of every sentence, simile, or 
idea—what is the signification and origin of | 
every word. He must study the style, lan- 
guage, and even the punctuation (for without 
this no English composition is perfect), and en- 
deavour to cull and if possible to imitate the 
good points of each. A careful study of some 
of the dramas and poems of our Principal drama- 
tists and poets will be found invaluable in 
Eoaliah composition, as it develops poetical 
and other thoughts and ideas, and furnishes a 
vast fund to draw upon for illustrations, scencs, 
similes, and even quotations. 

As we have already pointed out, English | 
composition includes dictation, and practice 
three or four times a week in writing from dic- 
tation from some of the works of the above- 
mentioned writers in prose and verse, will be 
of. material assistance to one in the examina- 
tien. 

Closely allied to English composition is the 
study of English literature.” For the purpose ; 


, or Milton’s “‘ Paradise 


of laying the foundation in this subject, one 
can study Mr. Spalding’s elementary work or 
the Handbook of Dr. Ap; After that one 
should turn to Dean nch's ‘Study of 
Words,” “English Past and Present,” and 
“‘Glossary.” After mastering these books, one 
should carefully study those comprekensive and 
valuable works on English literature by Cham- 
bers. He should also, as he studies these works, 
read the lives and works of the various writers 
who have flourished at different periods, By 
studying these works we mean he must 
thoroughly digest them, and with regard te the 

ific works he might select for the examina- 
tion he ought to be so perfect in them as to 
know them almost by heart. 

In the selection of these specific subjects 
he must exercise some discretion and judg- 
ment. For instance, a person whose mind is 
absolutely destitute of poetry would hardly 
be wise in selecting Byron's ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
st.” Nor again would 
oue who cannot appreciate satire show much 
judgment in choosing Dryden's ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,” or his ‘‘Hind and Panther,” or 
Swift’s ‘“‘Tale of a Tub,” or even Gibbon’s 
“* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


(To be continued.) 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THE Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School,” ‘‘ Schoolboy Honour,” ete, 


“Vou fellows must be right,” said Mos- 

tyn, as they began their walk across | 
themoor. ‘ Dick Farrell does keep up some ' 
sort of intercourse with Jack Warton. I 
wasn’t sure of it when you spoke, but I am 
now,” 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘T have no doubt of it either,” returned 
De Clifford; ‘‘ but, as I said before, wo can’t 
‘ prove the point, and if we could, I don't 
‘ think it would be @ sufficient ground for 
‘ our speaking about it to Lord Rydesdale. 
We can’t be rid of him. All wecan do is 


said De Clifford, “but I don’t much ex- 
pect that he will.” 

They walked on in silence for half an 
hour or so, when the ruins at Wyndford 
Pits were reached. 

“Here we are,” said Mostyn, as they 


“What has happened to make you say to be careful not to say anything for him | entered the enclosure of the overseer's 


that ?” asked Maynard. 

“It's quite plain that he knew Mr. 
Warton to be the owner of the Abbey,” 
answered Mostyn. 
why he spoke in that way—about it’s being 


“*T couldn’t make out. ; 


|to overhear .that we. don’t want men-" 
| tioned.” 4 

‘Very well. we'll agree to do that,” said 
Maynard. ‘‘ Perhaps 
| Jack Warton altogether when he sees we 
, do not care for his com 


better for us not to go there to-day. But 
it's plain enough now.” 


ny.” 
“It would be a good thing if he did,” 


he may take up with , straw. 


house. ‘‘ There doesn’t seem to have been 


| any one here since our visit. Look at that 


long stick with which we were poking the 
L left it standing in the doorway, 
Iremember. See, it hasn’t been moved.” 

“‘No,” said Maynard; ‘no one has been 
here since we left; there are no marks to 
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be seen, either of men’s or horses’ feet. 
Woll, that’s all the better. We shall have 
the place to ourselves if ever we want to 
use it.” 

They soon found their way into the bed- 
chamber, as they had named it; and there 
the first object they beheld was the body 
of the bustard stretched upon the floor, 
gruesome spectacle to contemplate. Hugh 
took it up on the end of the long stick and 
pushed it out through the open dormer 
above. 

“The poor creature has evidently died 
of hunger,” he said. “It is nothing but 
bones and feathers. It is plain there can 
be no escape from the room except by the 
door. I wish I had known that. I would 
have left it open.” 

“But the bird had got out of the room 
somehow or other,” urged Mostyn. “I 
remember we hunted every corner, except 
where the straw was; and we were just 
going to turn that over when you re- 
minded usof the time. The bustard might 
have hidden itself under the straw, but I 
hardly think it; let us turn it over and 
see.” 

They tossed the straw aside, and pre- 
sently found in the corner another openin, 
about the same size as the one they ha 
before discovered. Stooping down, Hugh 
could see that it ran some way into the 
wall; but light was not to be seen at 
the farther end of it, as had been the 
case in the former instance. The boys’ 
interest in the search was now greatly 
increased. Supporting himself on his 
hands and knees, Hugh crept for some 
little distance through the opening, which 
he presently found to be closed at the 
farther end by some solid obstacle—a stone 
wall apparently, or brick plastered over. 
But the passage was pitch dark, and he 
had _ nothing but his sense of touch to 
guide him. ; 

“T sup we couldn't manage to 
strike a light, could we?” he asked, when 
he had got back to the bedchamber. ‘I 
have my knife here, and this light dry 
straw would soon catch fire; if we could 
hit upon a flint we might contrive it.” 

“T saw some flints outside in the en- 
closure,” ssid Maynard. ‘<I’ll go out and 
look for them.” 

He presently returned with a large piece 
of flint and some dry fir sticks, which 
would serve for torches, A light was pre- 
sently struck, and a fir stick set on fire. By 
the help of this Hugh could see that the 
passage was closo by a solid block of 
stone. 

“This is where that unlucky bustard ran 
in, then, when we hunted it; and it came 
out again as soon as we were gone,” sug- 
gested 2 Mostyn. Bon . 

“No doubt,” assented Hugh. ‘ But it 
is plain there must be some means of 
moving the stone, if we could find it 
out. This opening is plainly 2 passage 
from one room to another. No one would 
take the trouble to make a hollow in the 
wall like this, unless as a means of com- 
munication.” 

‘Light another of the pine sticks,” sug- 


gested Maynard, ‘“‘and examine the stone 
closely. have heard of such things. 
There's a i 


spring somewhere in the wall, 
which must be pressed, and then the block 
gives way.” 
: - Very well,” said De Clifford, ‘I'll try 
it.” 

He lighted another stick, and again 
worked himself into the passage. Presently 
they heard his voice calling them to follow 


| handkerchief littered the floor. 
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“Pve found the spring,” he said ; ‘‘ the 
stone moves round easily enough—on a 
pivot, I think. Anyhow, the passage is 
apen? 


They followed accordingly, and presently 
found themselves in another room, rather 
smaller than the first, but which gave even 
clearer indications of having been used at 
no distant time as a human habitation. 
There were not only tables, and chairs, and 
a kind of bureau against the wall, but 
there were some plates, a brown pitcher, 
two mugs, and one or two articles of 
clothing. A pair of heavy riding-boots 
with spurs attached and a large woollen 
On a peg 
behind the door hung a horseman’s coat 
and a three-cornered hat, the last-named 
article ornamented with tarnished gold 
lace. Above the fireplace, in which, as in 
the former instance, there was a heap of 
white ashes, hung a carbine and a pair of 

istols. The powder-flask and a Tag of 
Bullets were standing on the mantelpiece 
below. 

“TI say,” exclaimed Maynard, as his @; 
rested on these articles, ‘you must be 
right about Silver Jack, Charlie. This 
must have been his hiding-place, and those 
were his pistols and boots. He left them 
here one fine day, three years or 80 ago, 
when he went out to rob folk on the Penes- 
hurst road, and was shot by the fat 
drover. That's it, depend on it.” 

“It looks like it,” said Hugh. ‘But if 
that is the case we may be sure there is 
some way out of this room besides the one 
by which we got in. You see, Jack would 
enter by what we call the cellar, and there 
I judge he kept his horse. There isa rack 
and manger in one corner of it. I saw it 
to-day as wecamein. Well, then he’d go 
through the passage, the one half covered 
by the ivy, you know, into the bed- 
chamber, and there I expect he slept. If 
any one came upon him from the cellar 
side he would retreat into this room, and 
shut to the stone in the wall. But then 
there must be some escape from this room, 
or whoever drove him in here would have 
him in a trap.” 

*« Well argued,” said Mostyn. ‘‘ Let us 
see if we can’t find this same way out.” 

The boys went to work with a will. 
They first sounded the walls, which, how- 
ever, seemed everywhere solid, and which 
they could see were nearly three feet thick, 
rudely but very strong] built. They then 
examined the floor and ceiling, trying to 
discover traces of trapdoors. But the 
floor was paved throughout with large 
slabs of stone, in which there was no ring 
or indication of a hollow beneath; and the 
ceiling, which had been the floor of the 
room above, was a mass of solid oak beams 
and rafters, with boards almost as solid 
nailed over them, except only where they 
had been cut away to admit light from the 
dormer above. Hugh fancied at first that 
an exit from the room might have been 
obtained through this opening, but a short 
examination satisfied him that this was 
impossible, the whole window-front being 
crossed by massive iron bars screwed into 
tbe wall, and set so close to one another 
that a cat could not have forced its way 
through. The boys desisted from the 
quest, fairly baffled. 

“There must be some way out, I am 
still persuaded,” said Hugh, ‘but I am 
afraid it is beyond us to find it out. I 
think we had better sit down and rest a bit, 
and then go home.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Mostyn. ‘We 
haven't examined the bureau yet. It is 


locked and the key has been taken away, 
but I suppose we needn’t stand upon 
ceremony about breaking it open.” 

He took the lower joint of his rod, and 
forcing the spike at the end between the 
doors, wrenched them open. The moment 
this was done the whole mystery was re- 
vealed. What had appeared to be a bureau 
was in reay, a hollow cupboard runnin; 
completely through the wall, and the 
of it—a solid frame of oak—was the door 
by which the room was entered. It was. 
both bolted and locked, but the key was in 
the lock, and the bolts having been drawn 
and the key turned, the door moved heavily 
outwards. The boys now went out and 
carefully examined the premises on the 
outside. They found that the entire wall 
on that side was covered with tiles, and 
those fastened on the oak frame used as a. 
door had been so skilfully put on that not. 
the slightest trace of an opening presented 
itself. There was no handle to be seen, 
and none was needed, because the door, 
when shut to, was secured by o spring 
lock. The room in fact could only be en- 
tered by the passage from the bedchamber, 
unless with the assistance of some person 
inside. Returning into the room, they 
further discovered two iron gratings fixed 
in the door, by which 8 view up and down 
the road might be obtained. 

“Tt is all plain enough now,” remarked 
De Clifford. ‘‘ This has been Silver Jack's 
lair. Here he hid himself and watched 
the road through these gratings. When 
he saw any one coming who was worth 
robbing he would slip out, not by this 
door, for then his secret would have been 
soon discovered, but through the cellar. 
There he’d mount his horse, ride after the 
travellers, catch them at some distance 
from_the cot! , and bring back the 
plunder to stow it away here. Well, it is. 
cleverly contrived, and must have taken 
some time to maka. I judge there was 
more than one person concerned in it.” 

“Most probably his chums, the Miller 
of Hangerton and Parson George, helped. 
to make it,” observed Mostyn. ‘They 
were caught and hanged a good twelve- 
month before Jack was shot. Well, we've 
found out everything now. I suppose 
we'd better go home.” 

“‘Let’s go inside Jack’s lair,” suggested 
Maynard. ‘I think that will be a very 
good name to give it. ‘Jack’s lair,’ ‘Jack's- 
bedroom,’ and ‘ Jack’s cellar,’ those names. 
will do very well for the three rooms. 
Let us go inside the lair now and rest a 
bit; we have plenty of time, two full 
hours, good, before we need go home.” 

The others d, and the boys, re- 
entering, seat themselves on Jack’s. 
chairs. They had scarcely done so when 
they hears the sound of norees: feet in ae 
road. Stepping up to the grating, they 
saw Mr. Warton,’ secompatied ey Mr. 
Vallance, the recently-clected mayor of 
Peneshurst, riding by. Mr. Warton wore 
the uniform of colonel of his volunteer 
regiment, and he was attended by Bates. 
and two privates in Hussar dress. 

“There they go—to Breed’s Farm, I'll 
be bound! *» said Mostyn. ‘Old veer 
goes there pretty often, but I suy e he’! 
give that up now that the ‘Abbey belongs 
to him. And look at old Vallance! He's 
in full dress—all but his mayor’s gown, 
which one of those fellows, I expect, is 
carrying on his saddle. What can he be: 
dressed up in that way for? And why is 
Warton in uniform? and who are those 
Hussars with him?” 

“Warton has called out his volunteer 
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regiment,” said Maynard; ‘‘I heard my 
father saying so yesterday. He always 
calls it ont a couple of days or so gfter 
harvest. But this year he has had the men 
out before the crops are quite in, and he 
means to keep them out tor some time— 
no one knows how long. That fellow to 
the right is the same we saw at the Abbey 
a couple of hours ago. He is a sergeant 
or a corporal in his regiment, I suppose.” 

“* He thinks Prince Charles and his High- 
landers are coming down here,” observed 
Hugh, ‘‘and then he’ll be ready to fight 
them. Two can play at that game, as he 
will probably find. Well, I suppose, May- 
nard, you're rested now, are you not ? and 
we had better take ourselves off.” 

The boys rose to go. 

‘* Are we to leave the fishing-rods and 
baskets here, Hugh,” asked Mostyn, “or 
take them back into Peneshurst? As we 
shall not, of course, ever fish in Wyndford 
Water in, I don’t see what will be the 
good of ing them here.” 

““We shan’t enter Wyndford Abbey 
again, of course,” assented De Clifford, 
“bat I have remembered there is another 
good fishing-place, not more than half a 
mile from here, on the river, you know. 
That is almost as near as Wyndford Water 
to this place. Leave them here for the 
present, at all events.” 

They put the baskets and rods away 
accordingly, and were just on the point of 
making their exit through the passage, 
when ugh stopped them. ‘If 1 am not 
mistaken,” he said, ‘‘ I can hear the sound 
of horses’ feet again, though at some dis- 
tance. Very likely Mr. Warton and the 
others are coming back; and if so, I 
shouldn’t like them to see us hanging 
about here.” 

“* Of course not,” said Maynard. ‘‘They 
might find out all about ‘the lair.’ We 
can wait till they have gone by.” 

The three boys stepped up to the grat- 
ings, watching with some curiosity the 
approach of the horsemen, who were now 
near at hand. They were coming in the 
opposite direction to that from which Mr. 

arton had appeared, and were not visible 
until within two hundred yards or so of 
the cottage. Then they came in sight— 
six or seven stout, strong fellows, all of 
them well mounted and fully armed—every 
man carrying his sword and brace of 


i at his girdle, as well as another 
Rowe his holster. 


‘*Who in the world can these fellows 
be?” asked Mostyn, in a whisper. “I 
never saw tougher customers. at can 
they be after?” 

“‘ Carrying some valuable property up to 
London, probably,” answered De Clifford, 
in the same cautious tone. ‘‘I dare say 
they will put up at the White Hart to- 
night, unless they push on fourteen miles 
more to Helmstone.” 

“They don’t seem to be in any hurry to 
get on,” observed Mostyn. ‘‘* On the con- 
trary, I think they must be up to some 
mischief here. Just look at them.” 

While they were speaking the whole 
company drew rein, and, dismounting, 
gave their horses to two of their number, 
who led them through the gate of the en- 
closure by which they themselves had en- 
tered, and one of them presently returned. 

ae have put up the horses,” said 
Hagh—“ pat them up, I suppose, in some 
part of the ruins they know of. It's plain 
that they are after no good. Look there 
—they are hiding themselves on both sides 
of the road. ey are going to rob or 
attack some one, I suspect.” 


The boys watched their manceuvres with 


breathless anxiety. They were evidently 
under the command of a strongly-built 
man of forty, well but plainly dressed. 
He stationed one fellow behind the bole of 
@ large elm, about twenty yards down the 
left side of the road, in the direction of 
Peneshurst, and another in a gap of the 
hedge almost immediately opposite the 
cottage. A third was directed to c 

into a hole of the bank, a little distance 
down the road towards Breed’s Farm. The 
boys could not see the places where the 
others wére planted, the hedge hiding 
them from view. But there could be no 
doubt that they had been similarly posted 
to command the opposite side of the high- 


way. 
“Tsay, this is a serious matter,” whis- 
pered Maynard. ‘These fellows are cer- 


tainly going to rob, if they are not going 
to murder, some one—some one, most 
likely, whom they are on the look-out for. 
We onghtn’t to stand by and see it done, 
to be sure. Can’t we do anything to pre- 
vent it?” 

“I’ve been thinking it over,” replied 
De Clifford, “but I don’t know what to 
say. One of us might get out by ‘the 
cellar,’ and run for help. But there is no 
house nearer than Breed’s Farm. This 
cottage is a good quarter of a mile from 
that, and one would have to go a long 
way round to avoid these fellows.” 

“Yes,” said Mostyn; ‘and what is 
more, if we were to get out, we must pass 
through the enclosure, and I am pretty 
sure one of the men has been left there in 
charge of the horses, and we couldn’t 
escape his notice. We might run for it, to 
be sure, but he would mount aad ride 
after us.” 

“Yes,” added Maynard, ‘“‘and these 
men are pretty sure to be dead shots, and 
would bring any one down with a bullet 
in no time if they couldn’t overtake him. 
We should be throwing away our lives for 
nothing.” 

“T’m of that opinion too,” said De 
Clifford. ‘‘ Still I agree with Edgar that 
we can’t stand by and see robbery and 
murder done, if it is in oar power to pre- 
vent it. Look here, couldn't we load this 
carbine—there’s powder and bullet, you 
see, and I’ve no doubt the bullets fit the 
barrel—couldn’t we load it and let fly? 
The barrel looks rather rusty, but the lock 
seems to be all right. Most likely it will 
gooff. Anyway, we might try.” 

“Those fellows are a long way off,” ob- 
served Maynard. ‘‘There’s only one of 
them in sight, in fact, snd heis half hidden 
by the bole of the tree. One couldn’t get 
a fair aim even at him, and if we could | I 
doubt whether the carbine would carry 
true at that distance.” 

* And if we did hit him,” added Mostyn, 
“there are six others, and we should of 
course have them all upon us at once.” 

“They couldn’t get in here,” observed 
Maynard. ‘‘ Even if they knew the con- 
trivance of this door, they couldn’t beat it 
in without sledge-hammers.” 

“Ah, but you forget,” said Mostyn, 
‘that these fellows may possibly be some 
of Silver Jack’s old companions, and 
though they haven’t seen fit to make any 
use of the cottage so far, they may mean 
to do so when they have secu their 
plunder. I don’t much like the look of 
things, I must say. So far as we know, 
they couldn’t break in here. If there’s 
nothing behind—no other mode of enter- 
ing the cottage besides the. one we have 
discovered—we might defend the room for 


a week, with our swords only, let alone 
the firearms. But if there is any way of 
entering, known to them, but not to us, 
we should be in a bad way.” 

“You are right, Charlie,” said May- 
nard. ‘I don’t feel at all sure that we 
know all the secrets of the cottage. And 
just look here. Supposc one of them got 
up into that window there and fired 
through it, there are only the two corners 
of the room on that side where he couldn’t 
hit us. It would be the same with the 
bedroom, which is lighted in just the same 
way. And remember they might take 
their time about it. “We couldn't get help 
from anywhere, except from some person 
who might chance to be passing up or 
down the road; even then I doubt whether 
we could make them hear.” 

“You don’t understand me,” said De 
Clifford, interposing a word at last. ‘I 
didn’t propose to shoot any of these high- 
waymen, if highwaymen they are. What 
I meant was that we should wait until 
somebody came in sight, and then fire off 
the carbine to warn him; it would put him 
on bis guard, at all events, and probably 
frighten the footpads into mounting and 
riding off.” 

“Isn't it more likely that the fellow you 
warned would ride off,” suggested Mostyn, 
‘and leave the footpads to deal with us?” 

“ T hardly think so,” said Hugh. ‘The 
persons we warned might ride off, but they 
would be sure to report what they had 
seen, and the highwaymen would know 
that, and wouldn’t venture to stay here. 
Anyhow, some risk must be run if we are 
to do anything to prevent the robbery and 
murder which seem to be intended.” 

‘All right, Hugh,” said Mostyn; ‘‘ I’m 


not going to turn craven. Let us see 
what the carbine is like.” 

He took it down as he spoke, and pick- 
ing up a large stick, ro! his handker- 


chief round it and thrust it down the 
muzzle. It came out unsoiled. 

‘‘Well, the piece is not foul,” he said, 
ane the powder seems dry. Let us load 
it.” 

He put in the powder and thé wadding, 
and was about bb add some slugs, ees 
De Clifford stopped him. ‘‘ Don’t put them 
in,” he said. ‘‘ We only want to fire the 
gun as a signal, and without the lead there 
is much less chance of ite bursting. All 
we have to do is to stand here in this door-: 
way and wait till we see some one coming, 
and then let fly. See, here is a hole in the 
grating large enough to admit the muzzle.” 

a right, Hugh,” said Maynard. 
“You take the carbine, and we'll keep 
8 look-out. If we do have to give help to 
any one it must be witb our swords. The 

istols are of no use, the slugs are too 

‘ge for them.” 

Hugh took up his station, and ten 
minutes without a word being 
spoken. Then he suddenly exclaimed, 
“There is some one coming! I can’t see 
or hear any one, but those fellows do. 
Look at the big fellow with the cocked 
hat; he is signalling to the others.” 

“IT can see them,” said Charlie, pre- 
sently. ‘There are two men riding from 
Peneshurst. They are a long way off, but 
I can see the sun flashing on their sword- 
hilts. How near shall you let them come, 
Hugh?” 

“T shan’t fire till they’re within twenty 
yards of the fellow hidden behind the elm 
there,” was the answer—‘‘not for ten 
minutes yet, at the least.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SIGVALD THE VIKING: THE STORY 


ANGLER had used his time well. He 
had taken. note as far as possible of 
the force at Sigvald’s command and of the 
approaches to the castle. It was his object 
to make as thorough a survey as possible 
and then signal to his friends to advance, 
leaving a gate open, but as his flight was 
discovered so early his plans were only 
partly carried out. 

A night aseault was now out of the 
question; it might have answeted had a 
surprise been possible, but now that the 
inhabitants of the castle were on their 
guard it would be unwise to attempt 
an attack across comparatively unknown 
waters; so Kormak, following Gangler's 
advice, determined to wait for the light 
before sdvencing. 

The spy found the fleet hidden a little, 
way up the fiord, within half a mile of the 
Swan’s Nest. Kormak was, as ted, 
on his way to the west to escape "Herald's 
vengeance. He took with. him all his 
possessions, as well as the wives and chil- 
dren of. himself and his followers. To 
move to a new home was not a formidable 
undertaking to the’ vikings, who spent 
about half their time away from it. But 
they meant to take some spoil from Harfeld 
on their way. 

With carly morn the castle was fully 
prepared for attack. The anxiety became 
feverish. 

“Shall we win, think you ?”. asked Har 
of Sigvald. . 

“‘It will not matter to me,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I shall not live to know it if I 
am defeated.” ‘ 

“We shall keep them out of the castle 
easily enough,” said Vali: ‘but can we 
fight them on the water?” 

‘* Yes,” said Sigvald, “‘we can at least 
fight them. Are you not ashamed to 
e,eak thus when even old Bui has donned 


his armour?” 


By Paci Biakg, 
Author of “The Two Chums,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was true enough; the old 
man, who could scarcely walk 
without aid now, tottered into 
the hall with a casque on his 
head. 


‘* Remember all,” said Sig- 
vald to his followers, ‘‘ spare 
the women and children. A 
viking should only fight against 
men.” 

This was an unusual) senti- 
ment, as in the murderous 
forays of these pirates every one 
without distinction was often 
putto thesword. But Sigvald, 
in spite of his training, had 
chivalrous instincts; the in- 
fluence of Gudruna had helped 
to render him a good specimen 
of a viking, brave, generous, 
careless of wounds or death, 
but not one whose sole aim was 
to send as many souls as possi- 
ble to Valhalla and follow him- 
self when Fate willed. 

There were not many instruc- 
tions to be given, every one 
knew his duty. With the earliest 
gleam of dawn he was called 
upon to do it. 

Sailing up the fiord with 
no attempt at concealment 
came Kormak’s fleet of twenty shipe, 
some manned by thirty rowers. ‘he 
vessels containing the women and children, 
with the miscellaneous possessions of the 
band, were left in the little bay in which 
the fleet had lain during the night. 

Evidently the enemy’s tactics were to 
assault the castle and not to attack the 
fleet, which lay at anchor in a harbour on 
the land side of Harfeld. Sigvald had 
ordered the landing-stage for boats to be 
abandoned, reserving all his force for the 
defence of the castle itself. 

To the ordinary eye Harfeld seemed 
impregnable, but to a viking no enterprise 
was too dangerous to be attempted. Guided 
by Gangler, a body of men rushed up the 
steps to the main entrance, and forming a 
protection for themselves by holding their 
shields over their heads, they attacked the 
door with battle-axes and hatchets, hoping 
by main force to effect an entrance. But 
the besieged were not idle: darts, arrows, 
and stones rained on them, till not a few 
were sent rolling down the steps; boiling 
pitch and resin were poured on them from 
the Parapet, but still they fought on. 
Meanwhi ‘ormak himeelf, with a large 
body, had effected a landing parallel with 
the Swan's Nest, and clambering up the 
cliff dashed at the castle on its least. pro- 
tected side, that towards the land. 

Sigvald did wonders on that day. He 
fought for his life, it ia true, but he had a 
stronger motive—the knowledge that Gud- 
runa and Osvif would perish were the 
enemy to gain an entrance nerved his arm, 
and he fought with the energy of Thor. 

“The day will be ours,” said old Bui, 
confidently, as a desperate attack was 
successfully repulsed. ‘‘ Sigvald is great 
captain, but I would that he fought with 
his head as well as with his hands.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Har, 
who, with a few others, was in the 


OF A HERO. 


great hall, waiting further orders from 
Bigvald. 

“Come hither,” said Bui. He whispered 
a few words to him. Har took a dozen 
men and secretly left the castle, letting 
themselves down by a rope from a hidden 
corner of the parapet. They struck inland 
without being observed, and making a 
short détour arrived at that portion of the 
cliff overlooking the little bay in which 
the part of Kormak’s fleet with the women 
and booty on board lay almost unpro- 
tected. 

Creeping down the face of the rock like 
goats, they were on board the vessels 
almost before they were perceived. The 
few men who were left in charge were 
overpowered, the women and children 
driven shrieking on to one ship, which was 
pushed out into the fiord, leaving a mass 
of booty in the hands of Har and his com- 
panions. 

“Now,” said Har, ‘‘if Kormak is driven 
from Harfeld he will find ne has _ less 
baggage to hamper him, thanks to Bui’s 
counsel. Haul up the ships and stave 
holes in them, that they may not be able 
to take them with them again.” 

His orders were obeyed, and nine vessels 
were soon dragged into shallow water and 
scuttled. Then Har led the way back to 
the castle. 

The struggle during the absence of Har 
and his companions had been increas- 
ingly in favour of the besieged. Sigvald 
proved himeelf a good leader; he had, 
too, the additional strength which comes 
from a consciousness that he had the 
right on his side. Before midday Kor- 
mak saw that it was impossible for him 
to force an entrance into Harfeld ; in spite 
of Gangler’s treachery the walls and doors 
were kept intact, and as it ap) 
useless to continue the struggle he deter- 
mined to retire. Not that he had given 
up all hope of victory, but that he meant 
to try 2 new plan. 

He knew that his fleet was stronger 
than Sigvald’s. If only he could tempt 
Sigvald to battle on the wide waters of the 
fiord he would find it no difficult matter 
to defeat him, and afterwards entrance to 
Harfeld ought to be comparatively easy. 

With this view he gave the signal for 
retreat. 

‘*T will pull back to the other ships,” 
said Gangler, ‘‘and tell them to prepare 
for denarture. We will fly till we reach 
the mouth of the flord; in this narrow 
part our numbers will give us no ad- 


vantage.” 

“We will yet sup in Harfeld,” cried 
Kormak. ‘‘My Dragon has never yet 
lowered her crest before a hostile ship.” 

The men came unwillingly down in 
answer to bis orders; they crowded the 
vessels which were drawn up by the land- 
ing-place and began to pull towards the 
sea. Some of the ships carried the crews 
of the vessels which lay concealed in addi- 
tion to their own complement: these 
pulled nearer land than the others. Bui 
and Har watched their course with im- 
mense amusement. 

‘Look at them!” cried Har. ‘‘They 
will run that ship down in a moment.” 


The vessel he referred to was the one on 


“We will fly till we teach the mouth of the flord.” 


154 


board of which the women and children 
had been driven. With no rowers and no 
one to manage the sails she was driven 
hither and thither by the waves, and was 
now lying full in the course of Kormak’s 


on. 

Lead and deep was his rage when the 
truth was discovered. With nearly half 
his ships useless, and many of the re- 
mainder overcrowded, a victory on sea 
seemed even harder than that on land. 

“An excellent counsellor you have 
proved yourself,” cried Kormak, angrily, 

’ toGangler. ‘Is there no other misfortune 
in store for us?” 

“Yes,” retorted the spy; ‘‘ unless you 
are wiser now than when you let a band 
of men escape from Harfeld unperceived. 
Sigvald knows our weakness; we had 
better fly and give up all thought of 
Harfeld’’ 

Kormak laughed scornfully: he was a 
true viking, and loved nothing more than 
ithe excitement of a fight. 

Gangler spoke truly. 
been informed of the success of Har's 
stratagem and lost no time in endeavouring 
to turn Kormak’s defeat into a rout. 

“ Quick,” he shouted to Vali; ‘‘ haste to 
the ships, bring out every man on the 

lace, leave Harfeld to take care of itself. 
ormsk shall not a second time boast that 
he has enriched himself with spoils from 
Harfeld.” 
The crews leapt te their places, the long 


oars were thrust through the slits, Sigvald | 
himself taking command of the Bear in | 


place of his favourite Swan, which had 
been scuttled by Kormak in passing. 
The enemy had had a good start, and were 
making the best of it; they had no lack of 
men, and as speed in the fiord depended 
on oars, it seemed as if they would escape. 

“Pull, my men!” shouted Sigvald, 
standing on the prow of the Bear with his 
hand grasping a paw of the great wooden 
beast; ‘‘ once on the ses and we shall have 
the wind with us.” 

“We may yet invite Gangler to sup 
another night with us,” laughed Har, as 
he passed the little bay in which lay the 
valuable booty of Kormak. 

Sigvald cast an approving eye on the 
spoil. ‘‘We must examine what there is 
to-night,” he said. ‘‘ But first we must 
prove whether we are strong enough to 

eep it.” 

The Bear passed the bend, Sigvald 
waving his hand to Gudrana as he dis- 
appeared from sight. She stood on the 
ramparts to catch a Iast glimpse of her 
husband. Osvif held her by the hand, he 
had been weeping bitterly because he was 
not allowed to accompany bis father. 

It would shock a modern mother to com- 
fort her child as did Gudruna. She told 
him he would soon be grown up and have 
a ship of his own, and sail away to fight 
and conquer. But at present he must stay 
at home and learn to shoot his arrow and 
wield his sword. The truth is that a 
viking’s virtues were almost summed up in 
the word ‘‘courage;” it was inculcated 
by precept and example till a boy believed 
that everything was forgiven to.him who 
‘was brave. 

Mingled with this was fortunately an- 
other virtue—that of sacrifice. It was no 
unknown thing for a viking to give his 
life to save that of a comrade. Many of 
them were generous, wise, and noble, but 
scarcely one was not murderous and fero- 
cious. Still, their good qualities formed 
an excellent foundation for building up 
the higher virtues, and when Christianity 


Sigvald had | 
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became the religion of the country some of 
the old sea-rovers became models of what 
men should be—brave, yet gentle, with 
their courage manifested in endurance in- 
stead of outrage. 

But we are leaving Sigvald, who is 
watching with anxious eye the flight of 
Kormak. Flight it is now, without any 
doubt. Kormak would be only too glad to 
find himself a hundred miles from Harfeld. 
He wished he had never stirred up that 
nest of wasps. 

“Up with the sail!” shouted Sigvald, 
as a favourable breeze swept down from 
the high cliffs and blew towards the sea. 

In a few minutes his fleet had all sail 
set—which only meant one as a rule—and 
were bearing down rapidly on the enemy. 

Kormak saw that further flight would 


, only postpone the inevitable contest. He 


gave orders to draw towards land to de- 
prive Bigvald of the wind as much as pos- 
sible, and then prepare for action. 

He had no reason to utterly despair. If 
his ships were now less numerous, they 
were better manned, and in a fight it was 
perhaps an advantage not to have half his 
vessels burdened with plunder. At all 
events he meant to make a fight of it—all 
the more so because he knew well enough 
the fate awaiting him if defeated. The 
customs of war were barbarous in those 


days. 

Bigvald ordered his fleet to form in the 
shape of a wedge, the Bear being the point 
of it. In this order they moved on towards 
the line of the enemy, Sigvald bearing 
down on the Dragon, on board of which 
were Kormak and Gangler. 

Gangler did not wait for the shock, but 
standing on the bow discharged a dangerous 
arrow at Sigvald. It was skilfully caught. 
Sigvald made no attempt to return it; he 
saved himself for closer quarters. 

The two vessels met with a crash. The 
older sailors knew what to do at the crisis, 
and held on with a firm grip fora moment, 
but the fierceness of the shock made more 
than one of the younger men lose their 
footing and plunge forward into the sea. 
The prow of the Dragon cut into the Bear's 
side and became fixed there. Had the 

row not been so high above water 
Bigvald's ship must have sunk. As it was, 
the Bear was still seaworthy, and (what 
was even of more moment to Sigvald) the 
Dragon could not get free again. 

With a wild shout he lea; from his 
own ship into the Dragon, laying about 
him with such vigour that the enemy, 
scarcely recovered from the crash, could 
not oppose him. Har manfully seconded 
him, knowing full well that it was the 
safest thing to do. But before they reached 
the waist of the vessel the enemy had 
rallied; half of them guarded the prow, 
which was the only spot where boarding 
was possible, whilst the rest moved steadily 
forward along the platform which ran 
around the gunwale, bent on catching Sig- 
vald and his few companions in a trap. 

Sigvald saw his error. Instead of wait- 
ing till the ships were alongside and grap- 
pled before he boarded, he had foolishly 
forsaken the Bear too soon, the point at 
which the vessels touched being so narrow 
that it could be easily defended. A heavy 
stone came crashing on to his shoulder, 
narrowly escaping his head. Looking up, 
he saw it was sent by Gangler, who had 
climbed the mast and could bend his bow 
against him at his leisure. And now close 
at hand came the gigantic Kormak, his 
beard floating behind him and his battle- 
axe uplifted. 


This was too much for Har. He remem- 
bered the advice of old Bui about fighting 
with his head as well as his hands. He 
leapt boldly-into the waist of the ship, an 
act which looked like sheer madness. But 
it was not. With a desperate blow of his 
heavy axe he made the mast almost totter. 
Sigvald saw his flan and leaped to second 
him. The weight of the heavy sail sided ! 
their efforts, and before they could be pre- 
vented the mast was cut half through. 
With a fearful crash it gave way, bringing 
down with it the big sail and all the rig- 
ging, killing several men, and disabling 
others, and ing half the crew in the 
folds of the thick sail. Sigvald and Har 
escaped the catastrophe, which afforded 
their followers a chance of joining them. 
Before the enemy could recover they were 
set on and mastered, Kormak escaping 
almost alone by leaping overboard and 
swimming to the nearest ship. Gangler 
was killed as he fell to the deck. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging 
more equally along the line, but the cap- 
ture of their leader’s ship spread dis- 
may amongst his followers. Before an 
hour had passed the fight was nearly over. 
Some ships on both sides had with 
most of their crews; some of the enemy 
were captured by Sigvald’s men. In spite 
of his rage, Kormak saw that he was de- 
feated, and gave the signal for retreat. 
This was scarcely necessary, for during the 
battle a storm had rapidly arisen, which 
soon grew so furious that to continue the 
fight was impossible. It needed all the 
steerers’ skill to keep the vessels from run- 
ning into each other and foundering. 
Sigvald ordered the pursuit to be aban- 
doned ; the men lay to their oars, and the 
hostile fleets were soon far asunder. 

As Sigvald slowly mounted the steps of 
Harfeld, glad in heart but tired in body, 
he was"met by Gudruna, who gave him a 
hero’s welcome. 

“T have something to show you,” she 
whispered to her husband as she handed 
him a horn of mead. 

Sigvald drank a huge draught and asked 
what it was. 

“Whilst you were away the captured 
vessels were examined,” she replied. <‘ See 
what was found in one of them.” 

She lifted a cloak, and there lay a littl 
baby girl dressed in rich clothing. 

Sigvald did not look very pleased. 

“You must not be angry,” pleade 
Gudruna; ‘this is all I ask for my shar 
of the spoil.” 

“Keep it if you will,” he plied 
“though I had sworn that none of tha 
band should ever enter Harfeld alive.” 

“You will not regret it,” said Qudruns 
“* Bee how she is smiling at you.” 

Sigvald bent down to the baby and pu 
his great hand on its little head. ** Tis 
fair child,” he said, kindly. ‘< What : 
that around its neck ?” 

Gadruna took off a curious necklet an 
showed him. 

“That is of Arabic make,” he gait 
looking closely at it. ‘Some viking wh 
bas been in the south has brought thi 
from Constantinople. It is a curiot 
piece of workmanship.” 

Little Osvif here ran into the room { 
welcome his father. 

‘* Look, Osvif,” said Gudruna, ‘* here 
a Mids sieter for you.” * 

svi t over the baby wondering 
and kissed ber, | Sigvald amiled. Thus 
was that little Thordisa became an inma 
of Harfeld. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. ManvItie Fenn, 


Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


ART was brought to his senses by Joses, 
B who exclaimed, sharply, ‘‘ Load, my 
lad, load! you never know when you may 
want your piece.” 

Bart obeyed mechanically as Joses 
shouted, ‘Now then, how long are you 
going to sit there? ” 

Sem, who was seated astride the led 
old imb, holding on tightly with both 
hands, turned his head slightly, and then 
turned it back, staring straight down into 
the awful depths, as if fascinated by the 
scene below. 

“Here! Hi! Don’t sit staring there!” 


cried Joses. ‘‘ Get back, man!” 

Sam shook his head and seemed to cling 
the more tightly. 

“Are you hurt, Sam ?” cried Bart. 

8am shook his head. 

“Why don’t you s 2” roared Joses, 
angrily. ‘‘ Did the ts claw you ?”” 


Sam shook his head, but otherwise he 
remained motionless, and Bart and Joses 
went round to where the tree clung to the 
rocky soil, and stood gazing out at their | 
companion and within some fifteen feet of 
where he clung. 

“What's the matter, Sam? Why don’t 
yon come back P” sacked hk 

e man ded with a low groan. 

“He must Ee badly hurt, Joses!’’ ex- 
claimed Bart. ‘‘ What are we to do?” 

“Wait a moment till I think,” said 
Joses. ‘He's hurt in his head, that’s 
what's the matter with him.” 

“ By the bears’ claws?” : 

“No, my lad; they didn’t hurt him. 
He's frit.” 

“Frightened ?” said Bart. 

“Yes. He’s lost his nerve, and daren’t 
move.” 
hs Let’s say a few encouraging words to 

im.” ¢ 

“You may say thousands, and they 
won't do no good,” said Joses. ‘ He’s got 
the fright, and badly, too.” 

“ But the bears are gone!” 

“Ay, that they are, my lad; but the 
fall's there, and ‘a what he’s afraid of. 
Tve seen men look like that before now 
when climbing up mountains.” 

“But it would be so easy to get back, 
Toses. I could do it directly.” 

“So could he if he hadn’t lost his nerve. 
Now what's to be done?” 

“Shall I creep out to him?” said Bart, 
ea 


igerly. 

“What! you? What good would it do? 
You don’t think you could carry him back 
like a baby P ” 

eons said Bart; ‘but I might help 


“You couldn’t help him a bit,” growled 

oses—‘‘no more could I. All the good 
you could do would be to make him clutch 
You, and then down both would go at 
ace, and what's the use of that ?” 

“If we had brought 8 lasso with us?” 

“Well, if we had,” said Joses, ‘and 
euld fasten it round him, I don’t believe 
‘we could haul bim off, for he’d only cling 
al the tighter, and perhaps drag us over 
the side.”” 
’ “What is to be done, then ?” said Bart. 
“Here, Sam, make an effort, my lad! 
Creep back ; it’s as easy ascan be. Don’t 
beafraid. Here, I will come to you.” 


Yessons on 


CHAPTER XII.—SAM GETS A FRIGHT. 


He threw down his gun, and before 
Joves could stop him he climbed out to the 
projecting limb, and, letting his legs go 

wn on either side, worked himself along 
till he was cloze behind Sam, whom he 
slapped on the back. 

“There!” cried Bart. ‘+It’s easy enougt.. 
Don’t think of how deep down it is, Now 
I'm going back ; you do the same. Come 


along.” 
As he spoke and said encouraging thin; 
to Sam, Bart bo gene 


felt himself impelled to 
down into the depths beneath | 


impelled him to risk his life that he might 
encourage his follower to creep back, all 
seemed to forsake him, a cold perspiration 
broke out on face and.limbs, accompanied 
by a horrible paratysing sense of fear, and 
in an instant he was suffering from the 
satae loss of nerve as man whom he 
wished to * 

Bart’s bands clutched at the rough 
branch, and he strove to drive his finger- 
nails into the bark in a spasmodic effort to 
save himselt from death, He was going 
to fall! He knew that he was! Nothing 
could save him—nothing! and in imagina- 
tion be saw himself lose his hold of the 
branch, slip sidewise, nd go down head- 
long as the bears had fallen, to strike 
ay st the rocks, glance off, and then 
plunge down, down, swifter and swifter 
Into space. 

The sensation was fearful, and for the 
time bemg he could make no effort to 
master it. One overwhelming sense of 
terror had seized upon him, and this regu- 
larly froze all action, till he now crouched 
as hetpless and unnerved as the poor fellow 
before him, who never even tarned his head, 
but clung to the branch as if insensible to 
everything but the horrors of his position. 
Fis tes fextted to bina aud = corns 

ing again and again, art only 
an indistinct murmur as he stared straight 
down at. the tops of the pines and other 
trees half a mile below him; and then 
came a dreamy, Wondering Jecting, 88 to 
how much pain he should feel when he 


fell; how long he would be going down | 


all that distance ; whether he should have 
to fall on tne to of the plare- trees, Cr 
rock. 


amongst the rough ravines 
And so on, thought after thought of this 
kind, till all at once, as if out of a dream, 


@ Voice seemed to say to him, 

“Well, Ishouldn’t have thought Master 
Bart, as I’d taught all these years, was 
such a coward !”” 

The words stung him, and seemed to 
bring him back to himeelf, 

Coward! what would Maude think of 
him for being such a coward? Not that 
it would much matter if he fell down there 
and were smashed to death. What would 
the doctor, who had given him so many 
resence of mind, coolness in 
danger, and the like? And here was he 
completely given up to the horror of his 
position, making no effort when it was 

chaps no harder to get back than it had 
Been to get forward. 

**T won't think of the depth,” said Bart, 
setting bis teeth, and, raising himeelf up- 
right, he hitched himself a few inches 
back. 


Then the feeling of danger came upon 
him once more, and was mastering him 
again rapidly, when the great rough voice 
of old Joses rang out loudly, in a half- 
mocking, half-an, tone, 

‘‘And I thought him such a brave un 
too.” 

“And so I will be,” muttered Bart, as 
he made a fresh effort. to recover from his. 
feeling of panic; and as he did so, he 
hitched himself along the branch towards 


ze | the main trunk with his back half turned, 
him, and as; 
ihe did so, fhe dashing bravery that had 


threw one leg over, so that: he was in a 
sitting position, and the next minute he 
was standing beside Joses, with his heart. 
beating furiously, and a feeling of wonder- 
ment coming. ret him as to why it was 
that he had been so frightened over such a 
trifling matter. 

“‘That’s better, my lad,” said Joses,. 

ietly ; and as Bart gazed on the rough 
ellow’s face, expecting revilings and re- 
proaches at his cowardice, he saw that the- 
man’s bronzed and swarthy features looked. 
dirty and mottled, his eyes staring, and 
that he was dripping with perspiration. 

Just then Joses gtipped him by the 
shoulder in a way that would have made 
him wince, only he did not want to show 
the white feather again, and he stood firm 
as his companion said, 

“’Tain’t no use to talk like that to him. 
It won't touch him, Master Bart. It’s. 
very horrid when that lays hold of you, 
and Pl can’t help it.” 

“No,” said Bart, feeling: relieved, ‘I. 
could not help it.” 

“Course you, couldn’t, my lad. But. 
now we must get old Sam back, or he'll 
hang there till he faints, and then drop.” 

**Oh, Joses !” cried Bart. 

“TI only wish we could get a bear on the © 
bough beyond him there. That would 
make him scuffle back.” 

“‘ Frighten him back ?” said Bart. 

“Yes; one fright would be bigger than. 
the other, and make him come,” said 
Joses. 

oe Do you think that if we frightened him 
he w eld Oy, to get back then?” whis— 


“Tm sure of it,” said Joses. 

“Do as I do then,” said Bart, as he 

icked up his rifle. Then speaking loudly 
Ee exclaimed, 

‘‘Joses; we must not leave the poor 
fellow there to die of hunger. He can’t 
get back, so let’s put him out of his misery 
at once. Where shall I aim at? His 
heart ?” 

“*No, no, Master Bart; bis head. Send 
a bullet right through his skull, and it’lk 
be all over at once. You fire first.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Bart. 
rested the barrel of his rifle against the 
truvk, took careful aim, and fired so that- 
the bullet whistled pretty closely by Sam’s: 


ear. 

The man started and shuddered, seeming: 
as if he were going to sit up, but he re- 
lapsed into the former position. 

“I think I can do it, Master Bart, this 
time,” said Joses; and laying his piece in 
a notch formed by the bark, he took care- 
ful aim, and fired, his bullet foing through 
Sam’s hat, and carrying it off to go flutter- 
ing down into the abyss. 
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This time Sam did not move, and Bart 
gazed at Joses in despair. 

“‘He’s too artful, Master Bart,” whis- 
pered the latter; “he knows we are only 
doing it to frighten him. I don't know 
how to appeal to his feelings, uvless I was 
to say, ‘Here’s your old wife a-coming, 
Sam,’ for he run away from her ten years 
ago. But it wouldn’t be no good. He 
wouldn't believe it.” 

Bart hesitated for a few moments as he 
weloaded his rifle, and then he shouted to 

“‘Now, no nonsense, Sam. You must 
get back.” 

The man paid no heed to him, and Bart 
turned to Joses to say loudly, 

‘«'We can’t leave him here like this. He 
must climb back or fall; so if be won’t 
climb back the sooner he is out of his 


misery the better.” 
a ’s a true word,” said Joses. 
“*Give me your axe, then,” said Bart, 
and Joses drew it from his belt, when Bart 
took it, and after moistening his hands, 
drove it into the branch just where it 
touched the tree, making a deep incision, 
and then drove it in again, when a white, 
wedge-shaped chip flew out, for the boy 
early in life taught the use of the 


axe. 

Then, cutting rapidly and well, he sent 
the chips flying, while every stroke sent a 
quiver along the great branch. 

Still Sam clung to the spot where he had 
been from the first, and made no effort to 
move. And at last, when he was half way 
through the branch, Bart stopped short in 
despair, for the Provence of cutting it off 

not the slightest effect upon Sam. 

‘‘Tired, Master Bart ?” cried Joses just 
then; and, snatching away the axe, he 
began to apply it with tremendous effect, 
the chips flying over the precipice, and a 
great yawning opening appearing in the 
upper part of the branch. 

“Don’t cut any farther, Joses,”” whis- 

Bart, ‘‘ it will give way!” 

“TI shall cut till it begins to, Master 
Bart,” replied the man ; and as he spoke he 
went on making the chips fly, but still 
without effect, for Sam did not move. 

“TI shall have to give up directly, my 
lad,” whispered Joses, with a peculiar 
look ; ‘but I'll have one more chop.” 

He raised the axe and delivered another 
sharp blow, when there was a loud crack 
a6 if halt @ dozen rifles had 
once, and almost before the fact could be 
realised the branch went down, to remain 
hanging only by a few tough portions of 
its under part. 

Bart and Joses looked over the precipice 
aghast at what they had done, and gazed 


down at Sam’s wild face, as, with his legs , 


dislodged from their position, he seemed 
to have been turned right over, and to be 
clinging solely in a death grip with his 
arms. 

Then, with cat-like alacrity, be seemed 
to wrench himeelf round, holding on to the 
lower part of the bough with his legs; 
and the next moment he was climbing 
steadily up, with the bough swinging to 
and fro beneath his weight. 

It was a question now of the toughness 
of the fibres by which the bough hung; 
“ni the stress upon the minds of the 
watchers was terrible as they crouched 
there gazing over the edge of the awful 
precipice, momentarily expecting to see 

ranch and man go headlong down as the 
bears had fallen before them. 

But Sam climbed steadily up during 
what seemed to be a long time, but which 


gone off at; 


was only a few moments, reaching at last 
the jagged points where the branch was 
broken, when there came an ominous crack, 
and Sam paused, as if irresolute. 

“Keep it up,” panted Bart, and his 
words seemed to electrify the man, who 
made one or two more clutches at the 
branch, and then he was in safety beside 
his companions, staring stupidly from one 
to the other. 

“J didn't think I was going to get 
back,” he said at last. ‘‘ It was you cuttin 
_ branch did it; I shouldn’t have mov: 
else.” 

There was no show of resentment—no 
annoyance at having been treated in this 
terrible manner. Sam only seemed very 
thankful for his escape, and, trotting off to 
where he had dropped his rifle when pur- 
sued by the beara, he rejoined his com- 
penions and proceeded with them back 


THE AMERICAN 


tT is now some years since one evening 
at Christmas time I made one of a large 
family party assembled at the house of a rela- 
tion. The evening had passed very pleasantly, 
and we were chatting together, and watching an 
arrangement which was being made in a recess 
behind a pair of curtains, before which was a 
small table, After some Jittle time waiting in 
expectation, there suidealy appeared from be- 
tween the curtains the agile gentleman who is 
portrayed at the head of this article. The opera- 
tor, concealed (all but a portion of his arm) 
behind the curtains, placing the stand on the 
table, and cleverly manipulating the wire, 
caused the figure to dance in the most amusing 
and ridiculous manner, creating the test 
merriment. Afterwards, some lively jigs and 
reels being played on the piano, the figure 
footed it away, cleverly keeping time to the 
music, 

Coming across the stand of the figure brought 
, the memoty of it to my mind, and I thought 
that making and working such a figure would 
be an amusing occupation for some of the 
readers of the Boy’s OwN Parer in the long 
winter evenings. 

The nigger, when he first came out, was 
rather an expensive toy, and I have not latterly 
seen anything quite like it, but it is within the 
capabilities of any ingenious lad to make one 
for himself at a very small expense. The one I 
have described was about eight inches high, and 
had a proportionately sized stand ; but of course 
it can be made of any size, though a smaller 
one would be quite as troublesome to make, and 
not sofunny. We will take the figure as being 
about the height described. 

Tho stand (a) is a piece of common deal about 
18in. long (for the figure eight inches high ; if 
the figure is made larger or smaller all details 
will of course also be proportionately more or 


towards the camp, for they had not the 
least idea where to find a way down into 
the plain, even if they had entertained any 
desire to try and get the skins and some 
steaks off the bears. 

As they journeyed on Sam related how 
he had suddenly come upon one of the 
bears feeding upon the fruit of a clump 
of bushes, and as the animal seemed tame, 
and little disposed to fly from him, he hed 
refrained from firing, but had picked up a 
lump of rock and thrown it at the beast. 

The stone hit its mark, and, uttering a 
loud grunting yell, the bear charged its 

ilant, Sam, to his horror, finding that 

| the cry. had brought a second enemy into 

the field, when he dropped his rifle, fled for 

his life, and took ref from the following 
danger in the way 

| we have seen. 


with the result that 


(To be continued.) 


DANCING NIGGER. 


By C. Sransre.p-Hicks. 


less). The width of the stand is 2fin., and it 
is shaped as in the sketch. On top of the 
sand is a spring-board ; this board is shaped 
thus :-— 


—S5 


rather leas than jin. thick. From a to the 
| shoulder at B is 6in., and from B to the centre 
of the hole at D is 9in., the whole length being 
therefore 15in., and the spring- in conse- 
; Wence projecting 4in. beyond the end of the 
| stand, At pon the stand is a button screwed 
, to the stand, the screw passing through the 
hole in the spring-board, and by tightening 
Up the screw the spring-board can be made 
(more or less rigid as required. The spring 
marked c_c (which van be put in either way; 
the dotted line is perhaps the least effective 
way, as the greater the spring—within limits— 
the better) is made of steel or iron wire, one 
end being stuck into the back of the figure, and 
the other being bent thus— 


—S 


and put under the button, the screw passing 
through all, thus— 


A Screw. 


BB Button. 
D 8pring-Board. 
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The next thing is the figure. The head 


you must shape as fancy dictates, and the result 


will be the criterion of your cleverness asa wood- 
carver. If 
you might buy one and stick it on, or make 
your figure out of a large Dutch doll. 

The head and body must be in one piece ; the 
hat may be separate and glued on, or carved 
with the head, as you prefer. The trunk must 
terminate thu3s— 


to allow the legs to fit in and swing casily. The 
legs must be made in two pieces, thus— 


Fig. 2a. 
The upper part of the leg. 


Fig. 2B. 


Fig. 2 can be made either way, as A or 8; the 


flange a in Fig. 2 fits into the slot a in Fig. 1, 


and a. pin is run through to keep the leg in its 


place, while it is fitted loosely so as to swing. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 
By Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., R.N., CB. 


IL—THE KITCHEN GARDEN (continued) —TnF FLOWER AND FRUIT BORDER—MA&ING BEDS 
FOR VEGETABLE SEEDS—THE EDGING AND GRAVELLING OF WALKS. 


RASPBERRY 


FRENCH 


jo do all the work I described in last paper 
you must of course have fine weather— 
open weather at all events; and you will be 


ou cannot manage to carve a head, | 


| upper part in Fig. 2, Perhaps the second way 


CANES 


BEANS 


CARROTS 


TUANIPS 


THE PATH 


/ 


Incky if you be so far advanced as to have 
hedges or fences up, your walks laid out, and 
the foundations of them made, with the ground | 


Fig. 3p. 


This can be made in either way to fit the 


is the better, but there is little difference, the 
first way being the neater. The lower part of 
the leg and boot should be made rather heavy, 
so as to come down with some force on the 
spring-board. 

When you have made your figure you can 
dress him if you like, but the legs must be left 
free at the joints. Loose trousers of very light 
striped stuff can be fitted, but they must not 
come much below the knee. The figure will be 

inted a dark brown, the hat red or white, the 

ts of course black, xnd the stand green or 
blue picked out with black, but of course you 
must use your taste in these matters, When 
all is finished it is not difficult to make the 
gentleman dance; but still your spring-board 
must be tightened to the right pitch, and the 
spring wire bent so that the feet of the figure 
are just off the spring-board ; then by slightly 
agitating the wire the nigger will commence to 
dance, and it will entirely depend on its owner's 
tuneful ear whether he dances in time to the 
music or not, 


Two 


ONE ROW 


AlVvd 


manured and turned over, and all nice and 
level, by the end of December or first week in 
January. 

The possession of such a garden as I am now 
speaking about would be an impossibility with 
most city boys, so, for the nonce, I imagine 
myself welling for my country clientele, and 
those happy, happy luds who are so situated 
Maat they can enjoy the delight of the rus in 
urbe, 

In the centre of the north end of the garden 
(see plan given in last article) I have figured a 
seat. This should simply be a long rustic stool 
or dais without any covering. It makes a de- 
lightful place to sit and read in in the early 
spring months and in the autumn, when the sun 
is not too hot and it is not raining. In the 
farther corner of the garden is the summer-house 
proper. I shall allude to it again when I come 
to speak of trellis-work, arches, etc. But mean- 
while you might start putting up both these 
seats. If you make them substantial, the more 
rustic-looking they are the better. The sum- 
mer-house should be rain-proof at thetop. Any 
kind of old wood will do to build it, or sticks 
with the bark off. If you possess lots of coin 
you could buy both sun-seat and arbour ready- 
made, but you will have far more pleasure in 
what you have done for yourtelf. Over the 
gateway also you had better erect a rustic arch- 
way. Both this and the summer-house you will 
be told further on how to cover with quickly. 
growing creepers. 

EDGING 


oF TILES 


’ 
THE PATH 


VEGETABLE GROUND 


THE FENCE 


Now to continue our garden work. It is a 
kitchen garden I admit, probably a very simple 
little one at the best ; nevertheless there is no 
reason on earth why it should not be very beau- 
tiful, and contain not only pretty flowers, but 
some of the more common fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, and gooseberries. 

It is high time these were all in the ground. 
The accompanying sketch is a little plan of walk 
and border. Between the dotted line and the 
edging of tiles you will observe there is a 
border, and that bushes are growing therein, 
and that between this dotted line and the fence 
is the vegetable ground. 

Well, if you take my advice you will have 
this little border running on both sides of the 
walk right round all the garden. 

This border must be kept sacred to the growth 
of flowers and fruit bushes. The dotted line is 
merely imaginary, or a simple mark made with 
the back of the garden rake, but it is none the 
less a boundary, over which no vegetable must 
show face. 

Now having marked out the exact line at the 
edge of the walks—where the tiles will be placed 
—with your garden-line and a two-+feet measure, 
roceed at once to mark out your flower border. 

m the dotted line to the edging it should 
just be two feet broad. Make a mark all along 
the dotted line, an indention with the back of 
the rake, so that there shall Le no mistake. 
Put down little bits of stick if you like; any- 
how, make sure. 

Well, in this border plant gooseberry bushes— 
nice sturdy Kittle ones—and trailing rose bushes, 
alternately. This will look so nice in June and 
July. Do not put the bushes too close. Let 
them be two yards and a half apart, or midway 
—cxactly—between the dotted line and the 
edging. Dig all your holes about a foot deep 
before you go to the nursery for your bushes, 
and place a little short good manure at the 
bottcm. By digging the holes first you see 
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‘that they are all regular and even, the same 
distance apart, and quite in a line. 

When you get your bushes—they will cost 
-about twopence or threepence each—put them in 
-at once, spreading the roots well out, and put- 
ting the earth in gradually; put a soaking of 

water over this, then more dry earth well packed 
-down. Stand up occasionally and havo a look 
to see you are planting fair, and that the bushes 
-are not inclining either one way or another. 
“The-roses had better be put well down, and it is 
“safest to put some moss or any kind of soft litter 
‘round the foot of the stems in case of frost. 
Here and there you might put raspberry canes 
*in the border, but I do not advise it. They grow 
‘so tall and straggling, and look like long lean 
giants in the centre of a company of volunteers, 
so be content with currants, black and white, 
Toses, and gooseberry bushes. At the nursery 
:select the best kinds of fruits ; I am partial to 
the large red, the smooth green, to the prolific 
hairy yellow, and the big luscious green, 
d berries, And the currants should be the 
t kinds. 

f yon have not money enough to buy good 
‘roses, buy cuttings from gardeners’ men. 

And now, having planted our bushes, we 
‘have still lots of space to spare for spring 
flowers. Really your spring flowers should have 
been put in about October or November, but it 
is not too late yet even for bulbs. Bulbs are 
‘dear, though, and just for one year I should 
-advise you to plant cheaper and humbler flowers, 
although nothing looks much better than a good. 
show of snowdrops and crocuses, followed by 
hyacinths, anemones or wind-flowers, ranuncu- 
luses, and tulips. But in gardening you must 
screep before you walk. ~ 

Polyanthuses and primrosas may take ground 
in the same line as the fruit bushes. Wall- 
flowers a little farther back ; and within a few 
inches of the edging you may have a row of 
myosotis, the deep blue of which makes a gor- 
geous show, more especially when mixed or 
backed up with silene compacta, a charmin: 
‘crimson bedding spring flower. Jonquils loo 
-well also, and wild hyacinths and lilies of all 
ikinds, Go and visit the gardens of your neigh- 
bours, and beg roots, or borrow them, or buy 
them. I don't care what you put in your 
flower border, but I insist upon regularity, and 
I deprecate overcrowding. To make a show, 
ahowever, the rows of colour, or putches of colour 
—no matter what the flowers are on which they 
-depend—should be pretty close. I do believe 
‘that flowers of the same kind, planted too far 
apart, seem to pine for the companionship of 
their own species. At all events, I do not like 
to see a flower border in which the plants are 
like the raisins in sailor Jack’s plum-pudding. 
“‘Matie,” said Jack to his companion, as he 
-eyed the ‘‘duff”—‘ matie, the cook’s been at 
his little games again. ’ll be skivered if them 
ere raisins are within hail of each other.” 

Strawberry plants should be put in rows two 
-feet apart, one foot or more between each plant. 
“The soil should be rich, and the ground well 
-exposed to sunshine and air, else the fruit will 
be worthless or nil. 

Space prevents me from going into the subject 
-of the culture of vegetables. My object in these 
papers is merely to tell you how to plan out 
‘your gatden, Then in the monthly “Doings” 
the writers will take care to keep you posted 
about planting and everything elso needful for 
success, 

You want to know now how to make beds for 
vegetables. 1 will try and tell you. Glance at 
‘sketch on p. 157. It is one of the centre patches 
-of your garden. I have represented two rows of 
raspberry canes near the north border. Plant 
them at once. Get good kinds, and after they are 
in the ground cut them down to about three feet. 
Plant each bunch of canes—two or three—about 
-two feet apart, and the rows must be three feet 
apart, because they must have sun and air. The 
reason why I have rows of French beans imme- 
-liately south of these is because they are a late 
vegetable, and will not be up in time to over- 
shadow the raspberries. For in a garden every- 
thing must be so positioned as to stand out of 
the light of its neighbours. The roots of vege- 
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tables must have manure, and the stems must 
have sun and air. Please do not forget that, 
and I may add both roots and stems must 
have water, and if they do not have it from 
heaven they must have it artificially. 

The dotted lines in the figure mark the boun- 
dary of the fruit and flower border. Within 
them you make your beds. 

My first caution to you is not to put a foot 
upon your ground after it is turned and raked 
except when it is necessary. 

Mark out the beds as shown in the figure. 
They must be all one breadth, say about five 
fet ; if broader, weeding would not be so easily 

one. 

Commence by putting your garden-line from 
A to B. Then walk along close to the line 
with your feet close together, stamping as you 
f° ‘ntil you end at B, when you will find you 

ve made a little narrow treaded path. The 
dark-shaded lines between each bed in the figure 
represent these little paths. They should not 
be more than about nine inches wide, or 
the breadth of a man's two feet. In making 
your beds you must tread in these and nowhere 
else. But the weight of your feet will not be 
sufficient to make these deep enough, so take 
your spade and take one breadth of it out all 
along, scattering the earth over the bed evenly. 
Then tread carefully again with closed feet, and 
the little path is finished. Now put your line 
down from c to D and go through precisely the 
same manceuvres ; then from E to ¥, and frome 
to H, and if you have carefully measured the 
breadth of the beds and made them all square 
and nice, you can proceed to rake the surface 
quite even. 

And believe me, this raking process is not so 
easily done as you may i e. Break every 
clod, pick up every stone, and do not be content 
until it is as flat and even as the surface of a 
dining-room table. I have seen fellows calling 
themselves gardeners who left their beds after 
raking as if the hens had been scraping them. 
Tidiness and larity in kitchen gardening i 
everything ; without, this the garden is merely a 
laughing-stock. 

Now as it is not time to sow the beds yet, 
simply leave them. I shall give you some very 
i lower advice about sowing seeds farther on. 

Meanwhile, if the weather be fine, long before 
it is necessary to sow your seeds the beds will 
be partly groen with weeds. Look upon this as 
a blessing, for you can pull them up, and there 
will be but few more to come to interfere with 
the culture of your vegetables. 

Perhaps another portion of your ground will 
be for potatoes, They want no beds. Peas do 
for regularity's sake. 

Cabbages and greens must be planted with 
great regularity, but requireno bed-making. Of 

ese more anen. 

Having finished with your interior ground for 
a time, put down your edging of box or tiles. 
Have your garden-line once more in requisition 
here, and do not let one tile be the eighth of 
an inch out of order. Sink them pretty well 
down, leaving only two and a half inches up, 
and pack the earth firmly down about them. 

Next.comes the gravel—binding stuff if you 
can procure it, and it should be three inches 
deep. Put it down barrowload after barrow- 
jond, spreading as you go. Then rake it very 
neatly, leaving it rather higher in the centre. 
After raking, roll: and if it be not all nice and 
even, rake and roll again. 

If now bushes and flowers are along all the 
borders, the borders themselves carefully raked 
and even, with not aclod or stone therein bigger 
than a walnut, your vegetable beds laid out, 
your sun-seat and arbour put up, etc., your 
garden will be quite well advanced, and look 
very promising indeed. 

Next paper I will tell you how to make a hot- 
bed, which should be got down at once ; then 
proceed to hints about the flower garden. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PLACE OF THE TWO DEAD 
MEN. 
AN INDIAN ADVENTURE.* 


HW: had a good hunting season, I re- 

solved to go to the trading-house at Red 
River to purchase some necessary articles. 1 
made a pack of beavers, having been very suc- 
cessful in trapping them, and started alone in a 
small buffalo-skin canoe, only large enough to 
carry me and my pack, and descended the Little 
Saskatchewan. 

During this solitary journey a strange inci- 
dent occurred. There is on the bank of that 
river a place which looks like one where the 
Indians would always choose to encump at. In 
a bend of the river is a beautiful landing-place ; 
behind it a little plain, a thick wood, and a 
small hill rising abruptly in the rear. But this 
tempting-looking site is utterly shunned by the 
Indians, and regarded with a superstitious 
terror. No Indian will land hit canoe, much less 
encamp at ‘‘the place of the two dead men.” 
The legend is, that many years ago, when there 
was an encampment here, a quarrel arose be- 
tween two brothers, who had she-she-gwi, or 
rattle-snakes, for their marks or totems. One 
drew his knife and slew the other; but the by- 
standers instantly killed the murderer, for fratri- 
cide is deemed a crime as horrible as it is rare 
among them. The two brothers were buried in 
one grave, 

I had heard the story of the two brothers, and 
as they bore the same totem as myself, it having 
been given to me by Manito-o-gheezik when I 
came with his family, I suppose they were pro- 
bably related to us. I had heard it said that if 
any man camped near their graves, as some had 
done soon after they were buried, the dead men 
would be seen to come ont of the ground, and 
either react the quarrel and the murder, or in 
some other way so annoy and disturb the visitors 
that they could not sleep. Yet the place when 
I saw it had a strange fascination forme. With 
a mixed feeling of curiosity and of bravery I 
pulled my little canoe to the shore. I thought 
to Tayeele I should break the spell, and be able 
to tell the Indians that I not only stopped, but 
slept quietly, at a place which they shunned 
with weak and superstitious dread. 

The sun was going downas I landed. Pulling 
up my canoe, I soon kindled a fire, and after eat- 
ing my supper lay down to sleep. How long I 
lay I cannot tell, but I saw the two dead men 
come out of the ground and sit down at the fire 
opposite tome. Their eyes were fixed intently 
upon me; but they neither spoke, nor smiled, 
nor frowned, only gazing on me. I rose up from 
the ground where I lay, and was going to sit 
opposite to them by the fire, when I saw them 
roe. The night was dark and gusty, but, while 
looking and listening, I saw nothing, and heard 
nothing except the wind in the trees. It is 
likely that I fell asleep again, for presently I saw 
the same two men standing below the bank of 
the river, their heads just rising to the level of 
the ground where I had made my fire. They 
were looking at me as before. hile I was 
watching them they seemed to rise up, and 
came and sat opposite me again by the fire. 
This time they were laughing and speaking to 
one another, and they Hooked as if they were 
about to rush upon me. I tried to speak to 
them, but my voice failed me ; I tried to rise 
and flee, but my limbs refused to move ; at 
length one of them said, ‘* Look over the top of 
the hill behind you.” I turned and looked, 
and saw a horse fettered, and standing looking 
atme. ‘‘There,” said the ghostly voice, ‘‘is a 
horse which I give you to ride on your journey 
to-morrow ; and as you pass here on your re- 
turn home, you can call and leave the horse, 
and spend another night with us.” By this 
time I was wide awake, and no more I saw or 
heard anything save the stil] red embers of the 
fire and the moaning of the wind in the trees 
under the hill. I could not lie down to sleep 


* From “Grey Hawk: a Story of Life and Adven- 
ture among the Red Indians.” By Dr. Macaulay, 
editor of the “‘Lelsure Hour.” Hodder and Stoughton. 
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again, but watched for the morning, and was 
eased then to find that, with the darkness of 
the night, these terrifying visions vanished. 

Tn the morning, instead of going down to the 
river I went towards the hill, when I observed 
tracks and other signs. Following a little dis- 
tance I saw a horse tethered by its foot, and 
knew it as belonging to the trader I was going 
to see; I knew aloo shat several miles migl it be 
saved by crossing from this point on the Little 
‘Saskatebewan to the Assineboin, instead of fol- 
owing the bends of the river. So I left my 


canoe, and having put my load on the horse, I 
led him towards the trading-house. 

In reflecting calmly about this strange night 
adventure the explanation seems simple enough. 
My mind had been full of the story L had heard 
of the dead men and of their apparitions. It 
was natural enough that in my sleep I saw the 
ghosts, and in dreams we imagine that we hear 
as well as see what is unreal. There was neither 
sight nor sound after I was awake, and this 
twice over. The only thing that puzzles me is 

| my having been told by one of the spirits about 


the horse. I fancy now that in my relief next 
morning, after the horrible excitement of the 
night, the welcome meeting with the horse got 
confusedly mixed with the vivid remembrances 
of the dream. I said nothing at the trader’s 
house, but on my return home, and afterwards, 
the account I gave of what I had seen and suf- 
fered that night was eagerly listened to, and 
confirmed the superstitions terrors of the 
Indians. I know that in all subsequent jour- 
neys through that country, I carefully shunned 
the ‘‘ place of the two dead men.” 


(During the month of December the planet Jupiter is 
in Cancer, Mars is in Leo, and Saturn in Taurus. At 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 


v. 


: sight below the horizon. The belt stars 


int, 
| to Taurus, Aldebaran (a Tauri) is the 


Orion’s club. The Pleiades and Castor and 


1's | Pollux away ubove Betelgeuse are almost on the 


9 pm, on the 23rd the constellations on the meri- | eye nearest Orion, the other eye is the star just | ecliptic. Aries begins with the four small stars 


dian are the Herdsman, the Dragon, the Little 
hear, Cassiopeia, Perseus, the Ram, and the River. 
The line passes through Nekkar in Bootes, Kocab 
and Polaris in the Little Bear, the W of Cassiopeia, 
Algol in Perseus, and Hamal in the Ram.) 


From Gamma on the Great Bear's flank 
Let a long ray be cast, 
Conduct it under Merak’s blaze 
To south-west regions vast. 
Across the Lynx to Gemini 
Your line will thus be led, 
And carried farther om will touch 
Bright Betelgeuse the red. 
With glittering gems Orion's belt, 
; His sword, his shoulders, blaze ; 
While radiant Rigel on his foot 
Péurs forth its silver rays. 
From Bellatrix pass on a line 
To Betelgeuse the red, 
And to the north, three little stars 
‘Will mark Orion’s head. 


ons 


And now we come to perhaps tho best know: 
of all the constellations, and of it and the ort 
rounding territories we give a map. Betel- 
zeuse is in the giant’s Tight shoulder, Bellatrix 
in his left, the + stars mark the far edge of his 
shield—a lion’s hide—the stars round A are in 
his cheek, » is in his forearm, vin his club ; 
3, «, and é form his belt, his sword stretching 
from & to the nebula at @; Rigel is in his left 
foot, x at hisright knee. Formerly he stood in 
a chariot, which is now cut off into Lepus with 
Arneb for its largest star. 


Orion’s image on the south 

Has four stars—small, but fair; 
Their figure quadrilateral 

Puints out the timid Hare. 


From Orion nearly all the other stars can be 
easily found. For instance :— 


Where Rigel shows Orion's foot, 
North-westerly, not far, 

Against his leg in glory shines 
The River's second star. 


And the River Eridanus flows away out of 


a Phee 


eAchernar 


alydri. 


Fig. 2.—The Goutherly Sky in lat. 34° 8, on 


Retelygerrs 


Fig. —Orion and his Neighbours. 


above it. It may help us a little to remember 
that the stars round the bull’s eye are the 
Hyades. Forming « triangle with Aldebaran 
and Bellatrix is Nath or 8 Tauri, which is at the 
tip of the bull’s north horn. Between Nath and 
Bellatrix comes the tip of the other horn. 
Alcyone (7 Tauri) is the largest of the Pleiades, 
and is formed by producing a line drawn from 
Bellatrix to Aldebaran. Taurus extends from 
just alittle beyond the Pleiades to close to 


faster, 


Pollux 


nicks, 


Fomathaut 


Procyon 


A Beteligerssee 
Cruise 


+a Tucane 


zludi. 


December 16 at 10 p.m. 


Fig. 3.The Southerly Sky at !0 p.m, on 


below the Pleiades ; its two large stars, Hamal 
and Sheratan, are halfway between Alpherat and. 
the Pleiades ; a line from Orion’s belt through 
Aries will just strike Andromeda’s head, through 


Aldebaran it will strike Algol in Medusa’s, 


Belt of Hero, eye of Bull, 
Surely mark the place 

Where Algol shines o'er three faint stars 
In fell Medusa’s face. 
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Above Taurus and alongside Perseus and the 
Giraffe we get Auriga, or the Charioteer, with his 
goat and pair of kids—not white ones. In the 
goat's body is, of course, Capella, the Goat star, 
and the kids are the tiny stars below. 


From Rigel rise and lead a line 
Through Bellatrix’s light, 

‘Paas Nath upon the Bull's north horn, 
And gain Capella’s height. 

Orion's belt from Taurus’ eye 
Leads down to Sirius bright, 

His spreading shoulders guide you east 
Above Procyon’s light. 

Procyon join with Betelgeuse, 
And pass a line afar, 

To reach the point where Sirius glows, 
That most conspicuous star. 

Where Sirius blazes in the south, 
And Argo leaves behind, 

‘Look west-south-west just four degrees, 
And Beta then you'll find. 


Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, is in 
Canis Major, Orion’s big dog; above it is 
Procyon in Canis Minor, Orion's little dog 
Sirius, Betelgeuse, and Procyow form an equi- 
lateral triangle, one of whose sides is about 
equal to the distance from Procyon to Castor 
and Pollux away above it in the Twins. 

Below Sirius we get Cephens's old ship the 
Argo, and we may as well go below our horizon 


and see how. the stars look, say, from about | 
Buenos Ayres. Sirius in the big dog's nose is | 


just overhead, and here are y-and ¢, the stars at 
each end of his tail. Close to it are the two 
stars in the body of the Dove, and below is the 
brilliant Canopus in the steering-paddle of the 
great ship which stretches away in a most un- 
shipshape attitude down to the Southern Cross, 
a line through whose a and v leads us to the 
South Pole. Below the'ship we get the Centaur, 
then the Australian triangle, with the Altar just 
peeping over the horizon. 

earer the Pole we get the Toucan and the 
Crane, and between the Crane and the Ship we 
get Hydrus, with Achernar, the bright ending 
star of Eridanus. Close to it is the Australian 
Fish with Fomalhaut, and on’ the other side of 
it is the Phoenix, between which and Argo 
comes the Swordfish. 


Correspondence. 


J.—There is no donbt but that the violin is the 
most difficult of all ordinary instruments to play 
Properly. It is quite ble, however, that in some 
obscure island you might find a “national instra- 
ment” even more difficult to extract good music 
{rem—or you might invent one yourself. 


. M. P.—1. Field-Marshal Von Moltke, 2 Probably 
sv ebster. 2 ee your bale cut short, 3 the nearer it 
approaches to “the county crop” el 

mere fashionable you will be. e aera 


J. 


Mamir.—The grammar of Wordsworth's blank verse fs 
not always as clear as it might be, but it is invariably 
correct. The meaning of the line is that our reason 
tells us we may be certain that those ‘‘crushed by 
unremitting toil" may confidently indulge in the 
same hopes for the future as men who are now more 
fortunate. Reason is the nominative ; “insure” here 
means ‘“‘make us sure of "—‘‘ Whose birthright 
reason, therefore, may insure.” 


W. R. FostEr.—Auguste Comte was born in 1796, and 
died in 1557. It would take a volume to answer 
your question. 


2 

Hi. M. M. H.—1. All the stamps are genuine. 2 All 
the Austrulians claimed to be gentlemen except 
Bannerman. 3. Do not know. Are you sure he was 
not a myth? 


CALIFORNIAN Mrppy.—In many of the principal steam- 
ship lines stewardesses are carried; an inquiry on 
behalf of your sister to any of the head offices would 
receive attention. 


J. H. P.—Give the paper a coat of size. You can get 
size from any oilshop. Use it as clean as you can, 
and you will find the paint will not run. 


VETERINARY.—A thorongh study of zoology and Ria 
siology would be of great use Endeavour to obtain 
at least a working acquaintance with Latin, French, 
and German. 


A READER OF THE “Boy's OWN PAPER.”—Like your 
friends in the country, we are unable to say how. zou 
make collars shinier than when they are new. When 
they come from the shop they are quite shiny enough 
for most people. Borax added to good starch is a 
common mixture. 


J, TOMBLESON.—The marks are all right, and the 
maker is well known ; but we never guarantee fire- 
arms, or encourage our readers to play with them. 
The marks look sp mysterious because you have 
looked at them upside down. 


8. Jongs.—Apply at the Central Telegraph Offices, 8t. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and you will obtain the informa- 
tion immediately. 


LirrLe Jonn.—A “sweet” of furniture, a suit of 
clothes, The furniture is of the same colour and 
pattern, it is en suite, hence the phrase. Call it a 
“set,” and spell it so. 


W. J. CasTLE.— Apply at the offices of the School Board 
for London, Victoria Embankment. 


JuLivs J.—We have here no room to “explain the 
manners of the silkworms.” Get No. 117, for April 9, 
1881, and you will find an article on the subject. 


THEROOLOPP, ETC.—The address of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution is John Street, Adelphi, w.c. 


BAaHGAN.—‘' The Voyage of the Nautilus,” the nine- 
teen-feet dory-boat which crossed the Atlantic, was 
in our twenty-first number. 


BILL.—Grain of any kind for white mice, canary seed, 
and bread steeped in milk. White mice can be 
bought, through the “Exchange and Mart,” from 
_ threepence each. 


JAMES COCKBUKN.—Wash the dog with Sanitas soft- 
soap twice a week, then anoint with this liniment— 
olive oil, seven ounces ; creosote, four drams ; liquor 
Potasse, one ounce. Mix. Give plenty of mashed 
greens, and an extra amount of clean, dry straw, 


UN CAVALIER.—You would find Armatage’s “ Book of 
the Horse” as suitable as any. It is published by 
Messrs. Warne and Co. 


G. 8.—You will find your questions fully answered in 
our articles on the “Cricket Season of 1882” in the 
June Part. 


SHELLBACK.—We should say “How do you do, sir?” 
and have no fear of the consequences. ‘Ve should 
not address the officiat as ‘* Mr. Consul” or Mister 
anything. The use of the word Mister in such 
phrases, or by itself, is an Americanism, and on this 
side of the Atlantic is a vulgarism, which you would 
do well to avoid. 


CuRVr.—1, You can trisect an angle if you use a ruler 
with two graduations. Enclid, however, does not 
use a graduated ruler, hence ‘‘ you cannot trisect an 
angle by geometry.” It is true that you cannot 
draw a straight jine hout a straight-edge, and 
that Euclid does not give you one. But the 
edge of the straight-edge is a straight line! How 
do you draw that? The only way to draw a mathe- 
matically straight line, a line you can prove to be 
straight, is by a system of linkages, using what is 
known as Peaucellier, Hart, or simpler than either, 
Sylvester-Kempe cells. The drawing of a straight 
live, simple as it seems, is one of the most difficult 
of mathematical problems, and it is only during the 
last few years that the solution has been found, See 
“ How to Draw a Straight Line,” by A. B. Kempe, 
published by Macmillan. 


PonGo.—1, You will find ‘The Nottingham Style of 
Float-fishing,"' by Martin, published by Sampson Low 
and Co. at two shillings, give you as much inform: 
tion as any. 2 We do not answer avowed examina- 
tion questions, 


T. A. C.—A bicyclist overtaking a waggon, cart, ete., 
or pedestrian on a road, should always sound his 
bell. When passing he should take the right-hand 
side of the road. When meeting a vehicle he should 
pass to the left. In fact, he should conform to the 
ordinary rule of the road— 

“The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
If you keep to the left you are sure to be right.” 


A LovER OF THE “Boy's OWN PaPER.” — We regret 
that your feelings should have been hurt by the 
icture of the skinaing of the chum. The phrase, 
owever, is one far more terse and intelligile to the 
majority of our readers than anything you can sug- 
gest. Your remarks ore evidently penned in igro- 
rance of the fact that all things are progressive, In 
language the colloquial of one century is the classical 
of the next. Even your own letter opens with an 
jon that fifty years ago was slang of the 
vw t. If primitive man had never beyond 
the words he found in his dictionary, where in the 
name of wonder should we be? 


J. E. H.—Go to a reading-room, and look ont the 
-Bapers for yourself. . These are the ‘* and 
uilder,” *‘ English Mechanic,” ** Builder,” Ama- 
teur Work,”’ *‘ Amateur Mechanics,” and many others 
in which you would find articies on such top! 


L._N. D.—Cannot say the largest amount actually col- 
lected at a charity dinner. The largest we have seen 
reported ts £22,444, in June last, for the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys. 


J. FEAENLEY.— The description of the trip from Or- 
ford to Richmond, entitled, “A Week on the 
Thames,” was in Nos. 130-140. 


CLocK Fs e.— Roses are very gross feeders. Give them 

soil, and plenty of manure and bone-dust. 

vhen they are in bud, water them with liquid 
manure, 

ANTHONY.—The number of lengths a boat wins by in 
first-class matches is no test of the respective merits 
of the crews. Men row to win, not to make an exhi- 
bition of their opponents. It {s for this reason that 
the number of lengths, as given in the reports, 
varies; judges are not particular to a length or so 
over half a dozen; indeed, how could they judge an 
interval with sach exactness? For any distance 
under a single length the case, however, is different, 
it being then usual to assume that each crew did its 
very best right up to the winning-post. 

AN OLD REapER.—If you wish to join any particular 
Tegimeut you had better enlist at the peedquatters 
of that regiment. You mast look forward; even 
bugling would grow fiat after a year or two. 


DRAUGRTUM.—Your opponent must take the man or 
behnoffed. Should he be able to take two men at the 
same move he must take them, and so on; but if 
the two men be in different parts of the |, and 
he would have to move two of his men to take them, 
he can choose which he likes. There is no limit in 
the number of moves, aud no draw unless a king on 
each side is left. 


JxgHv.—You must apply personally for a cabman's 
licence, and you only want a reference for respect- 
ability. You can get full particulars at Scotland 

, 8. 


ZENDAVESTA.—1. Brass {s a mixture of 
zinc, with often a slight proportion of , 
bismuth. Bronze {s a mixture of copper and 
with often a slight proportion of lead. 2. 
already given full instructions as to meking every 
sort of coloured fire. See back. 3.No. If you want 
to learn shorthand, buy a book specially treating of 
the subject. It would be impossible to teach phono- 
grapby in an article or two in a popular ms; 


RALPH RackstRaw.—The height of a yacht's masts 
depends on her Isngth on the load water-line and 
her beam, neither of which you give. The bowsprit 
of a schooner should not be more than twice the 
beam. Step the mainmast almost in the centre of 
the length over all, and the f«remast half-way be- 
tween it and the bow, so that the foot of your gaf- 
foresail and the foot of your forestaysail are ef the 
same length. Make your foremast as high from the 
deck as the distance from where it is ste! to-the 
end of the bowsprit. The mainmast should be two 
inches higher. e mainboom should be doubje the 
length of the foresail foot. An English schooner has 
a,running bowsprit and nearly upright masts; 00 
American achooner has a standing bowsprit and 
raking masta; but in the more medern boats the 
bowsprit is fitted as a running one, ard the masts 
have very little rake. The bigger maiueail, and 
the narrower your gnff-foresail, the more weatherly 
will be your boat—in fact, as in all fore-and-aft rigs, 
the nearer you get to the cutter the better. See our 
articles on Sparring in the second volume. Biddle’s 
“Model Yacht Building and Sailing” will anawer 

ou in full. We have given uothing as yet that will 
Jo 80. 


FRIAR TUCK.—The articles on Swimming were in our 
frst volume, and ran from No, 4 to No. 27. 


O. P. BLACKBURN.—‘‘Tar stains on the human.skin 
are easily rubbed off with greave. 


Piano Kers.—“I ” says A READER and WELL 
WISHER—whom wo thank to offer the following 
almple and effective remedy for ink-stained piano- 
forte keys. Rub on them a few drops of a stron 
solntion of citric acid with a cloth. She stain will 
be at once removed, and the ivery will be in no way 
damaged. I have made use of method myeelf, 

and always with success.” 


Rover We Bnow, of a firms in the Torche serves 

who would give a trial voyage to appren! 

we imagine that any established firm would offer 
gratuitously such a pleasant outing for growing dads. 
Any shipowner would, however, be open to treat 
wit! ate im the event of your being able to pay 
specially for the voyage. 

A. F. R., Sctssors, T. 0. M., and Others.—Ptease buy 


the index, and look it out for yourselves. 


No. 257.—Vol. VI. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1883. Price One Penny. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SCHOOL NOUSE BOAT AT WORK. 


Inks and his ally knew their business well enough to see 

that they must go to work ‘ gingerly” to recover their 
lost Limpet. Consequently when Wyndham, according 
to promise, turned up to tea in Silk’s study, nothing 
was said or done in any way likely to offend his 
lately-awakened scruples. 

The tea was.a good one, the volume of ‘ Punch” 
was amusing, and the talk confined itself 
almost altogether to 
school affairs, and 
chiefly to the com- 


ing boat-race. 


ha 


A ; ie 


“You're going to turn me out of the boat?” 
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This last subject was one of intense 
interest to young Wyndham. As brother 
to the old captain, he was naturally eager 
to see his brother's boat retain its old posi- 
tion on the river; and as an ardent School 
House boy himself, he had a further reason 
for wishing the same result. 

“You know,” said he, ‘I think our 
fellows are looking up, don’t you, 
Gilks ?” 

“So fellows say,” replied Gilks; ‘of 
course, being in the boat myself, it’s hard 
to tell.” 

“But doesn’t the boat seem to be going 
better?” asked Wyndham. ‘‘It looks to 
be going 2 lot better from the bank.” 

“But you don’t mean to say, young 
un,” said Silk, ‘‘you ever expect the 
School House will beat Parrett’s? ” 

“I'm afraid they are rather strong,” 
replied Wyndhan, regretfully. 

“Strong!” said Silk; ‘‘they’re the 
finest crew Willoughby’s turned out for 
years. Better even than the one your 
brother stroked last races.” 

“‘And they mean winning, too,” said 
Gilks, ‘‘from all I hear. They’re specially 
set on it because they think they've been 
snubbed over the captaincy, and mean to 
show they are the cock house, though the 
Doctor won't own it.” 

“‘ Well,” said Silk, ‘‘as I've not much 
faith in the Welchers’ boat—in fact, I’m 
not sure if they'll be able to get up a crew 
at all—I feel delightfully impartial.” 

“‘T hope you'll back us,” said Wyndham. 

‘(Of course, old Gilks is one of your 
crew,” said Silk. : 

“You know,” responded the boy, ‘I’ 
give anything for our boat to win. It 
would be such s score for us, after all 
that has been said, wouldn’t it, Gilks P” 

‘Well, fellows haven't been very com- 
plimentary about the School House lately, 
certainly,” said Gilks. 

“No, they certainly haven’t.” replied 
Wyndham. ‘By the way, Gilks, what 
sort of cox. does Riddell make?” 

“Rather an amusing one, from all I can 
hear,” said Gilks. ‘‘He’s not steered the 
four yet; but he’s had some tub practice, 
and is beginning to find out that the natu- 
ral place for a Soat is between the banks 
instead of on them.” 

“Oh,” said Wyndbam, “I heard Fair- 
bairn say he promised very well. He's a 
light-weight, you know, and as the juniors 
are all stopped river play, we shall have to 

etacox. And if Riddell will do, it won’t 

e a bad thing any way.” 

“I’m rather surprised they didn’t try 
you for it,” said Gilks. ‘* You’re well 
known, you know, and used to'the river.” 

“<Oh, I'd sooner Riddell did it if he 
can,” said Wyndham. ‘I know he’s 
awfully anxious to get it up.” 

The talk went on like this, and trenched 
on no uncomfortable topie. The only 
reference te anything of the sort was when 
Silk said, just as Wyndham was going, 

“Oh, Wyndham, I’ve told Gilks here 
that you’ve promised not to let out about 
Beamish’s—” 

“Yes,” said Gilks, ‘‘I wouldn’t care for 
that to get about, young un.” 

‘Oh, of course I won’t say anything,” 
said Wyndham. 

“Thanks, no more will we; will we, 
Silk ?” replied Gilks. 

Silk assented, and their visitor departed. 

“Young fool!” said Gilks, when he 
and his friend were left alone. ‘* He’s not 
worth bothering about.” 

“If it weren’t for the other prig I’d 
agree with you,” said Silk ‘But don’t 


you think we can hit at his reverence occa- 
sionally through his disciple ?”” 

‘“‘I dare say,” said Gilks. ‘The young 
prig had an innocent enough time of it 
to-night to suit even him. How he does 
talk!” 

“Yes, and isn’t he hot about the race? 
I say, Gilke, I hope there'll ve no mistake 
about Parrett’s winning. I’ve a lot of 
money on them.” 

“Never fear,” said Gilke, ‘‘It'll be | 
rather a rum thing if I, rowing in the! 
School House boat, can't put the drag on 
them somehow. I don’t expect for a 
moment it will be wanted; but if it is, 
Gilks will be under the painful necessity of 
catching a crab!” 

“‘T don’t mind how you do it as long as 
there’s no mistake about it,” said Silk. 
With which i uous admission Gilks 
produced a couple of cigar ends from his 
pocket, and these two nice boys proceeded 
to Epend a dissipated evening. 

e@ reader will have guessed from 
what has already been said that the com- 
ing boatrace was every day becoming a 
more and more exciting topic in Wil- 
loughby. Under any circumstances the 
race was, along with the May rts 
and the cricket match against Rockshire, 
one of the events of the year. But this 

ear, ever since it had come somehow to 
mixed up with the squabble about the 
captaincy, and the jealousy between Par- 
rett’s and the School House, it had become 
more important than ever. : 

Old Wyndham had, of course, left the 
School House boat at the head of the 
river, but there was scarcely a boy (even in 
the School House itself) who seriously ex- 
pected it would remain there over the 
coming regatta. 

The Parrett’s fellows were already crow- 
ing in anticipation, and the victory of 
Bloomfield's boat was only waited for as a 
final ground for resisting the authority of 
any captain but their own. Their boat 
was certainly one of the best which the 
school had turned out, and compared with 
their competitors’ it seemed as if nothing 
bat a miracle could prevent its triumph. 

But the School House fellows, little as 
they expected to win, were meaning to 
make a hot fight of it. They wereon their 
mettle quite as much as their rivals. Ever 
since Wyndham had left, the School House 
had been sneered at as having no preten- 
sions left to any athletic distinction. They 
meant to put themselves right in this par- 
ticular—if not in victory, at any rate in a 
gallant attempt. 

And so the School House boat might be 
seen out early and late, doing honest hard 
work, and doing it well too. Strict train- 
ing was the order of the day, and scarcely 
a day passed without some one of the crew 
adding to his usual labours a cross-country 
run, or a hard grind in the big tub, to! 
better his form. These extraordinary ex- 
ertions were a source of amusement to their 
opponents, who felt their own superiority 
all the more by witnessing the efforts put 
forth to cope with it; and even in the 
School House there were not a few who 
regarded all the work as labour thrown 
away, and as only adding in prospect to 
the glorification of the enemy. 

However, Fairbairn was not the manu to 
be moved by small considerations such as 
these. He did not care what fellows said, 
or how much they laughed, as long as 
Porter swung out well at the reach forward, 
and Coates straightened bis back, and Gilks 


pulled his oar better through from begin- 
ning to end. 


But the chief sensation with regard to 
the training of the School House boat was 
the sudden appearance of Riddell as its 
coxswain. As the reader has heard, the 
new captain hud already been out once or 
twice ‘‘ on the quiet” in the pair-oar, and 


during these expeditions he had learned 
all he knew of the art of navigation. The 
idea of his steering the ool House 


boat had never occurred either to himself 
or Fairbairn when first he undertook these 
ractices at the solicitation of his friend. 
ut after a lesson or two he showed such 
promise that the idea did strike Fairbairn, 
who mentioned it to one or two of his set 
and asked their advice. 

These judges were horrified naturally at 
the idea. Riddell was too heavy, too 
clumsy, too nervous. But Fairbairn was 
loth to give up his idea; so he went to 
Mr. Parrett, and asked him if he would 
mind running with the School House pair- 
oar during the next morning’s spin, and 
watching the steering of the new captain. 
Mr. Parrett did so; and was not a little 
pleased with the performance, but advised 
Fairbairn to try him in the four-oar before 
deciding. 

Fairbairn immedistely broached the sub- 
ject to his friend. Riddell was evidently 
astounded. 

He cox the School House boat in tke 
regatta ! : 

‘« My dear fellow,” said he to Fairbairn. 
“Tm not # very exalted personage in 
Willoughby as it is—but this would be the 
finishing stroke ! ” ; 

“What do you mean—that it’s infra 
dig. to cox the boat?” 

“Ohno!” said Riddell, “anything but 
that. Eut it might be infra dig. for the 
boat to be steered into the bank in the 
middle of the race.” 

“Nonsense! if that’s your only reason. 
Anyhow, old man, come down and try 
your hand in the four to-morrow.” 

Riddell pretested that the idea was 
absurd, and that he wouldn’t hear of it. 
But Fairbairn reasoned him down. He 
hadn’t steered them into the bank since 
the second morning—he hadn’t tried eteer- 
ing the four-oar, how did he know he 
couldn’t do it? Mr. Parrett had advised 
the trial strongly, avd so on. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘the only question is 
your weight. You'd have to run off a bit 
of that, you know.” 

‘* Oh,” said Riddell, ‘‘ as to that, you can 
take as many pounds off me as you like; 
but—” 

“None of your ‘buts,’ old man,” said 
Fairbairn. ‘‘I say, if we only were to 
win, with you as cox., what a score it 
would be!” 

“None of your ‘ifs,’ old man,” said 
Riddell, laughing. ‘‘But I'll come to- 
morrow, if you are determined to have 
your way.” 

“Of course I am,” ssid Fairbairn. 

This conversation took place the evening 
that young Wyndham was taking tea 
with Silk and Qilks in the study of the 
former. 

The intelligence that the new captain 
was to be taken out to steer the School 
House boat mysteriously got wind before 
the evening was over, and spread over the 
school like wildfire. Consequently, when 
Riddell arrived at the boathouse in tbe 
morning, he was surprised and horrified 
to find that nearly all Willoughby was up 
and down at the river banks to see him. 

It was embarrassing certainly, and when 
presently the crew got into their seats and 
a start was made, it became evident the 
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new coxswain was auything but at home 
in his new position. The boat was a long 
time getting clear of the’ landing-stage 
owing to his persistently mistaking in bis 
flurry his right hand for his left; und then 
when it did get out into mid stream the 
same reason prevented him from discover- 
ing that the reason why the boat would 
turn round instead of going straight was 
because he had his right cord pulled hard 
the whole time. ; 

This spectacle, as may be imagined, 
afforded intense gratification to the curious 
onlookera, and many and hilarious were 
the shouts which fell on the ears of the an- 
lucky eaptain. 

“*QOh, well coxed there!” one cried. 

“Well steered in a circle!” shouted 
another. 

“‘ Mind you don’t knock the bank down!” 
yelled a third. 

“Pall your right there!” 

“Try him without the rudder. 
be don’t steer better that way.” 

In the midst of these uncomplimentary 
shouts the boat slowly wended its erratic 
course up the river, amidst crowds of boys 
on either bank. 

“Riddell, old men,” said Fairbairn, 
leaning forward from his place at stroke, 
“what's the row?” 

It only needed a friendly voice to recall 
the captain to himself. By an effort he 
forgot about the crowds and turned a deaf 
2ar to the shouts, and straightening him- 
self, and taking the lines steadily in his 
hands, looked up quietly at his friend. 
Richard was himself again. 

“Now then!” cried Fairbairn to his 
men behind, ‘‘row all!’ and he led off 
with a long steady stroke. 

For a little distance the boat travelled 
well. Riddell kept a good course, and the 
whole crew worked steadily. The scoffers 
om the bank were perplexed, and their jeers 
lied away feebly. This was not a crew of 
muffs, assuredly. Those first twenty or 
thirty yards were rowed in a style not very 
far short of the Parrett’s standard, and 
Parson himself, the best cox. of Parrett’s 
Hoase, could hardly have taken the boat 
down that reach in a better course. 

There was something ominous in this. 
But, to the great relief of the unfriendly 
critics, this showy lead was not main- 
tained. Before a hundred yards were 
completed something scemed to go wron, 
in the boat. It rolled heavily and wavere 
in its course. What was wrong ? 

The fault was certainly not in Fairbairn, 
who kept doggedly to work in perfectly 
ven style. Nor, to all appearance, was it 
in Riddell. He was evidently puzzled by 
the sudden unsteadiness of the boat, but no 
one could lay it to his charge. 

“‘Who’s that digging behind?” cried 
Fairbairn over his shoulder. 

None of the other three owned the soft 
impeachment, and the boat seemed to right 
iteelf of its own accord. 

Fairbairn, whose temper was never im- 
proved by pefplexities, quickened his 
stroke, and gave his men a spell of hard 
work for a bit to punish them. 

This seemed to have a good effect, and 
once again the onlookers were startled to 
seo how steadily and fast the boat was 
travelling. Bnt once again the mysterious 
disturbance interrupted their progress. 

This time Fairbairn stopped short, and 
tarning round demanded angrily who it 
was who was playing the fool, for an effect 
like this could only be put down to such a 
course. Porter, Coates, and Gilks all re- 
padiated the suggestion, and once mors, 


Seo if 


amid the ironical cheers of the onlookers, 
Fairbairn resumed bis work and lashed 
viciously out with his oar. 

This last protest of his seemed to have 
had the desired effect, for during the rest 
of the journey up to the Willows the boat 
travelled fairly well, though it was evi- 
dent plenty of work was needed before the 
crew could be considered in proper racin 
trim. But no sooner had they turned an 
started for the home journey than once 
again the rolling suddenly became mani- 
fest. Fairbairn rowed on a stroke or two 


-without apparently noticing it, then turn- 


ing sharply round in the middle of a stroke 
he discovered the reason. 

The blade of Gilks’s oar was about a 
foot under the surface, and he himself was 
lurching over on his seat, with the handle 
of the oar up to about his chin. 

‘*What ou earth.do you mean by it?” 
demanded Fairbairn, angrily. 

‘* Mean by what ?” asked Gilke, 

“By playing the fool like that; that’s 
what I mean,” retorted Fairbairn. 

‘“Who was playing the fool!” snarled 
Gilks. ‘‘ How can I help catching a crab 
when he’s constantly turning the boat’s 
head in the middle of a stroke ?” 

‘ All stuff!” said Fairbairn. 

‘All very well for you at stroke,”’ said 
Gilks, viciously. ‘‘'You come and row bow 
and see if you don’t feel it. I'd like to 
know who could keep his oar straight with 
such steering.” : 

“If you'd row half as well as he steers,” 
said Fairbairn, ‘you'd row a precious 
sight better than you do! You'd better 
take care, Gilks.” 

“Take care of what, you fool?” de- 
manded Gilks, whose temper was now faizly 
gone. 

‘Ready all, you fellows!” cried Fair- 
bairn, stretching forward. 

This brief conversation had been heard 
only by those in the boat, but its purport 
had been gathered by those on the bank 


” 


who had watched the angry looks and ; 


heard the angry voiccs of the speakers. 

“ Bravo! ght it out !” cried some one, 
and the news that thcre was a quarrel in 
the School House boat added greatly to 
the zest of the critics’ enjoyment. 

Fairbairn’s caution—whether purposely, 


or because he could not help it—was lost ; 


upon the offending bow oar. The boat had 
scarcely started in when Gilks caught 
another crab, which for the moment nearly 
upset the crew. Fairbairn rowed on, with 
thunder in his face, regardless of the inci- 
dent, and Riddell kept as straight a course 
as he could, despite the unstendiness. In 
due time the unsatisfactory practice came 
to an end, and the crew stood together 
again on the steps uf the boathouse. 

Gilks seemed to expect, and every one 
else expected,. that Fairbairn would once 
more take the defaulter to task for his per- 
formance that morning, and Fairbairn did 
not disappoint, though he dealt with the 
matter in a rather unexpected manner. 

“‘T shall want the tub-pair after third 
school,” said he to the boatman. *‘ Riddell, 
will you cox Crossfield and me?” 

“«Who—Crosafield?”” asked Coates. 

“Yes; I shall try bim for bow.” 

““You mean to say,” exclaimed Gilks, 
taking the matter in, ‘you're ‘going to 
turn ime out of the boat?” 

“Certainly,” said Fairbairn, coolly. 

“What for?” demanded Gilks, threat- 
eningly. 

“Because,” ‘replicd Fairbairn, taking 
Riddell’s arm and walking slowly off— 
‘because we can do better without you.” 


Gilks stared at him 2 moment as though 
he meditated flying at him. If he did, fe 
thought better of it, and tarned away, 
muttering to himself that he would pay 
them all out, let them see if he did not, 

Threats of this sort were not unheard-of 
things from Gilks, and no one was greatly 
disturbed by them. On the whole, Fair- 
bairn’s decision was approved of by most 
of the School House partisans, particularly 
those who had watched the proceedings of 
the morning. A few thought Gilks might 
have been accorded a second chance, but 
the majority argued that if a fellow caught 
crabs like that in a practice he would pro- 
bably do it in the race, and they did not 
want the risk of that. 

As to his excuse about the steering, 
every one who knew anything about that 


know it meant nothing, and Gilks did not 
repeat it. 

As he reached the school Silk met him 
with angry looks. 


“Ts it true whet I hear,” said he, 
“*that you’re out of the boat ?” 

“Yes, it is,” growled Gilks. 

“Why, you idiot! whatever have you 
done this for 9” 

“I did nothing. They wanted to get 
rid of me, and they did.” 

‘Yes, because you hadn’t the ordinary 
sense to keep up appearances till the race, 
and must begin to practise your tricks a 
month beforehand!” said Silk, greatly 
enraged for him. 

‘‘ All very well,” said Gilks, sullenly. 
“TI should have liked to see you rowing 
your best with that puppy steering!” 

‘‘And just because you hadn’t the 
patience to hold out a week or two you go 
and spoil everything! I didn’t think you 
were such 2 fool, upon my word.” 


Gilks was cowed by the wrath of his 
friend. 

“TI conldn’t help it,” he said. “I’m 
awfully sorry.” 


“It’s done us completely now,” said 
Silk. ‘For all we know they may win. 
‘Who's to take your place?” 

“Crossfield.” 

“Just the man I wasafraid. He’s the 
best man they could have picked out. I 
tell you what, Gilks, you'd better go and 
apologise and see if you can’t get back 
into the boat. Who could have believed 
you’d be such a fool! Do go at once.” 

Gilks, who saw his own mistake fully as 
well as his friend, obeyed. He found 
Fairbairn in his study with Riddell. The 
former seemed not at all surprised to see 

im. 

“ Fairbairn,” said Gilks, ‘‘I hope you'll 
let me stay in the boat. I’m sorry I played 
the fool this morning.” f 

“Then you were playing the fool?” 
demanded Fairbairn, to whom Riddell had 
just been confiding that perhaps, after all, 
there had becn some fault in the steering 
to account for it. 

“Yes,” said Gilks, sullenly. * 

“Then,” said Fairbairn, hotly, ‘“ you 
may be a fool, but I won't be such a big 
one as to let you stay in the boat another 


me 


Gilks glared a moment at the speaker. 


| Evidently it would be no use to argue or 


plead further; and, smarting with rage 
and humiliation, none the less keen that 
Riddell bad been present and heard all, he 
turned away. 

“You'll be sorry for this, you two,” he 
grewled. ‘‘Humbugs!” 

‘Well rid of him,” said Fairbairn, as 
soon as he had gone. 

“Yes, I don't think much of him,” 
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said Riddell, thinking as much of young, 
Wyndbam and his temptations as of the | 
School House boat. 

“‘ Well, old man,” said Fairbairn, after 
@ pause, ‘‘ you steered awfully well when 
you once began. Whatever made you so 
shaky at first?” 

“My usual complaint,” said Riddell, 
smiling. ‘‘I was thinking what other 
people were thinking.” 

“Oh,” said Fairbairn, ‘unless you can 
give that up you may as well shut up shop 
altogether.’ 

“‘ Well, if I must do one or the other, I 
think I'll keep the shop open,” said Rid- 
dell, cheerily. ‘* By the way,’’ added he, 
looking at his watch and sighing, ‘I have 
to see some juniors in my study in two 
minutes. Good-bye.” 

“Be sure you're down for the tub prac- 
tice this afternoon.” 

“Tl be there,” said Riddell. 

(To be continued.) 
—————+0- —___—_ 


A MAG:C-LANTERN FOR OPAQUE 
SLIDES. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 
A LANTERN to exhibit opaque slides or ordi- 
. nary pictures on paper or cardboard is, 
if anything, easier to make than one of the 


asnal type. It is nothing but a photographer's 
camera with the action reversed. 


the large well-lighted object is focussed down by 


the lens into the miniature copy in the darkened 


box ; in the lantern the miniature in the well- 


lighted box is focussed up into the enlarged * 


copy in the darkened room. 
e essentials are, a good lens, a good light, 
and a well-focussed, well-illuminated picture. 


Any ordinary box will do. Its shape and size - 


are of little moment, but the box must be 
blacked inside and have the top replaced by or 
covered with tin or sheet-iron. Let it be, as we 
have to make one, say eighteen inches long and 
two feet high. The depth of the lantem de- 
pends on the focal length of the lens you have 
chosen for it. This lens can be either a plain | 
magnifying-glass, such as is used in cheap lan- 
terns of the common build, or it may be com- 
Round, of the sort used in portrait cameras. 
) 


should 


4 ced the albatross proves a fierce enemy toa 90 E., lost a man overboard from the starboal! 


; arms, which he had rai 


should be fitted with a chimney made by bend- 
ing a sheet of tin and soldering its edges to- 
gether. In order that a circle of light may not 
be thrown on to the ceiling, a cap must be fitted 
over the top so as to leave ample space for the 
passage of the heated air. In the front of the 
vox a tube must be fitted, just lange enough to 
hold another tube, in which the lens is held, 
and by this contrivance perfect adjustment of 
the focus is assured. 

Arrange the interior as shown in the sketches, 
which are so numerous and self-explanatory 
that lengthened description is not required. 
The only peculiarity is in the back, which is so 
made to prevent a flood of light being thrown 
out behind each time a picture is changed. 
There are two doors to it, one being just a 
quarter the size of the other, and having a 
piece of wood of the same size fixed on at right 
angles to it, on the same principle as is seen in 
many mahogany birdcages where the inside 
fap of the food, or water-carrier just fills the 
hole made for the real door when the real door 
is open. The slide-carrier is marked a, and 
when the door is shut the marked side of the 
shade (B) fits close up against the side of the box. 
The lamp is placed as shown, and should be just 
far enough from the lens to thoroughly hght 
up the Picture without permitting itself to be 
seen. poraffin lamp is the best, and it should 
if poasible have a round argand wick ; but a flat 
one will do fairly well. The roand shape of the 
wick is suggested as giving in the majority of 
instances the most equable light. The bottom 
of the door should be cut away slightly or per- 


It is a good plan to try the chimney on thi 


top before the top is fixed on, and then if th 
top is left a little larger all round than will b 
required it can be shifted about until the prope 
position of the lamp with regard to the len 
and slides can be found by experiment, and al 
risk of failure avoided. When the correct dis 
tance is found the top should be screwed dom 
and trimmed to shape. Inside the box, belov 
the chimney, a ring or stop should be screwer 
to prevent the lamp slipping about in the even 
of the lantern receiving a sudden knock. 

In another form of this lantern the back is it 
one piece, and the slides are introduced throug] 
a slit at the side, a plan, however, having a fer 
disadvantages. The principle of the opaque 
slide lantern is apparent at a glance, and one 
that is understood no difficulty should arise ir 
devising many patterns of the instrament ax 
utilising old materials for the purpose. Am 


| pictures can be shown, coloured or uncoloured 


forated as in the sketch, so as to allow air to | even our own designs for slides can be throw! 


enter freely, as no lamp will burn without a 


| draught. 


on the screen without cutting the paper if th 
per is folded to fit the holder, 


In the camera —— 


before he was rescued. 

The following item of news from New South 
Wales is, perhaps, the first instance of an alba- 
tross having been the medium fer the saving of 
life. 


SAVED BY AN ALBATROSS. 


had succeeded in capturing on his comin; 
the surface, and had 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
Author of “ Tales of Chariton School," ‘‘ Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 


sae two horsemen whom Mostyn had| be roused to angry, and even savage, | than his companion, his rank was higher. 
described came along the road at aj violence. The deference showed him; Neither spoke until they had arrived 
brisk trot, like men who had no time for| by the elder traveller, and an uncon-| within two hundred yards of Wyndford 
loitering. They were both of them strong, | scious air of command, as though he ex- | Pits; then the younger rider slackened 
well-built men, though of very different | pected to be obeyed as a matter of course, | his speed to a walk, and addressed his 


ages, one of them being far advanced in! showed that, though he was younger | companion. 


file—probably past sixty—the other not more than 
five-and-twenty at the most. Their dress was very 
mearly the same—a riding-coat of dark-coloured 
jdoth, with metal buttons and scarlet cuffs and 
jeillar, leather breeches, heavy riding-boots, and 
the usual three-cornered hat. Each carried a pair 
jot pistols in his holsters, and wore his sword 
‘ured to his side by a leathern belt. The 
Younger of the two had features which were toler- 
| ably regular, and indicated considerable ability ; 
aif and good-humoured, too, though not with- 
tt indications that their owner might on occasion 


“It would have fared ill with both the travellers now If unexpected help had not arrived." 
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‘‘We must be somewhere near the en- 
trance to Wyndford Abbey, as it is still to 
be called, I suppose,” he said. ‘*Do you 
know where the Lodge stands, Captain 
John?” 

“* Quite well,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ but we 
have passed it this ten minutes, coloncl. It 
lies on the left side of the road. I marvel 
that your—that you did not see it.” 

‘* How? passed it,” said the first speaker. 
“Why did you not tell me of it ? We have 
lost valuable time. I must get on to Car- 
lisle to-night, but I cannot go on till I 
have spoken to Mr.—or, as I suppose I 
ought to call him—Colonel Warton.” 

“You have forgotten the arrangement, 
colonel,’ said Captain John; ‘‘ we were 
to stop at Wyndford Abbey only in case 
of our being able to reach it before two 
o’clock. If we were later than that, Colonel 
Warton and the Mayor of Peneshurst were 
to go on to Breed’s Farm and meet us 
there. It was reckoned that would be a 
considerable saving of time.” 

“You are-right,”’ said the colonel. “I 
had forgotten. How much farther on 
is Breed’s Farm?” 

“ About a quarter of a mile. It is com- 
paratively a new building, but I have scen 
it as I rode by.” 

‘“What are these cottages that we are 
coming to?” said his questioner, as he 
again urged his horse to a trot. ‘‘ Do not 
they belong to Breed’s Farm ?” 

“No; they are the ruins, I believe, of 
the huts where some miners once lived. 
There is no one living in them now.” 

“Ha! what is that, then?” cried the 
first speaker, as he caught the sound of a 
gunshot, and a puff of white smoke was 
seen issuing from the wall of one of the 
shattered buildings. 

“Stand on your guard, colonel!” sud- 
denly shouted the other horseman. ‘‘ Here 
are some fellows going to attack us!” 

At the same moment half a dozen men 
came rushing out from both sides of the 
road, calling on both travellers to sur- 
render. One of them seized the head of 
the colonel’s horse, another attempted to 
master his sword, while a third, ping 
him by the collar, tried to drag him from 
the saddle. 

‘But the colonel was too quick for his 
assailants. With the pistol which he had 
grasped the moment he heard the shot he 
sent a bullet through the brain of the fore- 
most, who fell headlong under his horse’s 
feet. Then, finding himsclf unable to 
shake off the hold of the other two, who 
had grappled with him on cither side, he 
slipped from his saddle, and, drawing his 
sword, stood on his guard. Themen, who 
had dropped their pistols in the scuffle, did 
the same, and attacked him at the same 
moment. They were both tall men, as well 
as practised swordsmen, and the colonel’s 
situation soon became one of great peril. 
Disregarding, however, the repeated chal- 
len; to him to throw down his weapon 
and yield himself prisoner, he retreated to 
the side of the road, and, putting his back 
against 120 bole of the elm, succeeded for 
the time in keeping off both his an- 
tagonists. 

Meanwhile the other rider, whom the 
colonel had addressed as Captain John, 
was in a still worse predicament. He had 
taken the alarm as early as his companion, 
and had cut down the man who had 
attempted to clutch his horse's bridle 
before the other two eame up. He might 
have ridden off, in fact, but that he would 
not desert his fellow-traveller. Drawing 


8 pistol, he fired at the man nearest to , where his steed had been fastened, and 


him, who dropped on the road with a 
broken leg. But almost at the same mo- 
ment a shot discharged at himself struck 
his horse behind the ear, and brought him 
headlong to the ground. He still, how- 
ever, retained his self-possession. Nimbly 
throwing his leg over the saddle as he felt 
the horse falling, he tried to disengage 
himself from it; but before he could do so 
he was seized by the two remaining men | 
of the party, who were both of them, 
stronger than himeelf. It would have’ 
fared ill with both the travellers now if 
unexpected help had not at this moment | 
arrived. 

De Clifford had waited, as he had deter- , 
mined, until the horsemen had come 
within a few yards of the spot where the | 
furthermost of the robbers was stationed. 
Then he fired, with the result which the 
reader has heard, but which he had not 
himself anticipated. He had expected ‘ 
that the travellers would either turn back , 
or put spurs to their horses and gallop by. ' 
The struggle which ensued took him by 

rise, and it passed so rapidly that he , 
could scarcely follow it. But he rallied 
the next moment, threw open the door of | 
the cottage, and drawing his sword, | 
rushed out tothe rescue. His two school- | 
fellows followed, Mostyn, who was last, 
slamming-to the door of the cottage: 
behind him. Calling to his companions | 
to help Captain John, he himeelf darted | 
towards the spot where the other traveller 
was still gallantly defending himeelf 
against his two assailants, though evi- 
dntly overpowered. Startled by the 
scund of footsteps behind him, one vf the | 
men glanced round, and eecing a new 
enemy advancing on him with a naked 
weapon, turned and crossed swords with 
him. The other man now attempted to 
make his escape, but his adversary, find- 
ing himself opposed to one enemy only, 
pressed hotly upon him, and ao sharp 
encounter followed. 

Meanwhile the two robbers who had 
seized and disarmed the elder traveller, 
were similarly scared by the appearance ! 
of two new combatants; who, although 
they were scarcely more than boys, were 
armed with rapiers, of which they evidently 
understood the use. At tho same moment 
they perceived that a third adversary was ; 
in the field, engaged on the opposite side 
of the road with one of their comrades. 
The odds were now heavily against them. 
Three of their party had already been 
struck down, and their opponents now 
outnumbered them. There was nothing 
for it but to escape if they could. Dash- : 
ing through the hedge, they rushed into | 
the enclosure, where their horses had been 
secured, and in two minutes more were 
seen skurrying through the field at the 
utmost speed to which they could urge 
their cattle. Maynard and Mostyn, leav- 
ing Captain John, who had now freed 
himself from the stirrup, ran across the 
road to the he'p of their schoolfellow, who 
was gallantly defending himself against 
an antagonist in strength and skill far 
superior to himself. Just at the moment 
when they reached the spot he had suc- 
ceeded in wrenching Hugh’s sword from 
his grasp, and the lad would have been | 
wholly at his adversary’s mercy but for 
the opportune arrival of his two friends, 
who proceeded to interpose themselves 
between him and Hugh. But the man 
hed no stomach for more fighting. Hur- 
riedly thrusting his sword back into the 
sheath, he too made straight for the spot 


springing into the saddle, galloped off 
after his comrades. At the same sph 
the noise of horses’ feet was beard from 
the direction of Breed’s Farm, and looking 
back the boys saw Mr. Warton, followed 
by Captain Bates and two or three men 
in uniform, coming up at full speed. 

“Hallo!” cried Hugh, “ this won't do. 
Here's old Warton coming, and we shall 
have to give him a long explanation. I 
don’t faucy being questioned by him. 
Besides, they'd tind out all about the 
cottage.” 

**Docsn’t this fellow want help?” sug- 
gested Mostyn, pointing to the colonel, 
who was still engaged with his oppo- 
nent. 

“Not he,” answered Hugh. ‘It’s the 
other fel. wv wants help, I fancy.” 

‘Ha, I thought so,” he added, a mo- 
ment afterwards, as the colonel’s sword 
passed right through the robber’s chest. 
“I say, let’s be otf this moment, or we 
shall be caught.” 

He snatched up his sword, replaced it in 
its sheath, and plunged through the hedge 
into the adjoiming field. The others 


| followed, and ran for a good wile, first 


across tho stubble, and then over the 
open common, until they reached the 
shelter of a friendly copse. Here they 
threw themselves on the soft turf under 
the shadow of the trees to take breath 
and talk over the strange adventure which 
had befallen them. 

“‘I wonder who those men were,” said 
De Clifford. ‘‘They were stout fellows, 
that is certain, and knew how to handle 
thee swords, too, as well as any one need 

lo.” 

“‘Which do you mean?” asked Mostyn, 
‘the men who were on horseback or the 
others.”’ 

“I was thinking of the men on horse- 
back,” replied De Clifford. ‘‘ The others 
I suppose, were what are generally calle 
knights of the road, and they were des 
perate fellows too. They would hav 
finished off both the travellers, I judge, i 
we hadn’t come up in the very nick o 
time. I wonder who they could hav 
been. Officers in the army, I shouk 
guess, the manner in which the 


b 
, handled their weapons.” 


‘No doubt they were,” returned Charlie 
“The one you went to help, Hugh, was: 
colonel, and I think he must have bee! 
Colonel Williams.” 

‘*Colonel Williams,” repeated Maynard 
‘* what makes you fancy that” 

“‘T heard the other man address him a 
colonel,” said Mostyn. ‘‘It was just th 
moment after Hugh fired. He shoute 
out, ‘‘ Stand on your guard, colonel.”” 

«IT heard that,” said Maynard. ‘Bu 
I don’t think he said Colonel Williams.” 

“He did not,” said Charlie. ‘‘ But 


; remember the man in uniform at the Abbe 


said that they were expecting Colon 
William, or Williame, and I thought i 
very likely this gentleman might be th 
man? 

“It isnot unlikely,” said Hugh. ‘‘ Wel 
whether his name is William or William: 
or whether he is a colonel or anything els 
he is a brave fellow, and knows how t 
handle a sword too. Those two highway 
men would have been enough for any tw 
men that ever lived, I should have thought 
anyway they would have been more tha 
enough for him if I had come up tw 
minutes later. The fellow that fence 
with me had a wrist like iron. I shan 
forget his face and that red stain on h 
cheek for many a duy to come.” 
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“Red stain, Hugh? I didn’t notice 
that,” said Maynard. 

“I dare say not,” rejoined De Clifford. 
“But if you'd had him opposite to you, 
not three feet off, as I had for that five 
minutes, you would have remembered it 
well enough.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Mostyn. 
“‘ Well, I wonder where this Colonel Wil- 
liams came from, and where he was going 
to. And the other fellow—he called him 
John, or Captain John, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he called him so more than once. 
He was a stout fellow, too. He finished 
off the man who attacked him first hand- 
somely enough.” 

““Yes,” said Hugh, ‘‘ those fellows were 
in the wrong Dox altogether. Four of the 
seven are either killed or severely wounded, 
and if they recover of thcir wounds they 
will probably be hanged. Well, the officers 
may thank us for their escape, that is cer- 
tain. If we hadn’t given them warning 
they wouldn’t have had time to draw 
sword or pistol. And if we hadn’t come 
up to their rescue afterwards they would 
have been killed or made prisoners in a 
few minutes more.” 

“*I wonder whether they guessed who 
or what we were?” said Maynard. 

“*I don’t suppose they did,” remarked 
Hugh. ‘‘ They could hardly have caught 
eight of us when we rushed out of the 
cottage. Colonel Williams, if that was 
his name, had something else to do at that 
moment than looking about him; and 
Captain John was in the clutches of those 
rascals who had got him down and were 
trying to tie his hands. They mnst have 
been puzzled to know who helped them.” 

“They'll find out where the first shot 
came from, and they’ll be sure to search 
the cottage. I must say I’m sorry the 
door was left open, but there was no time 
for shutting it.” 

“It wasn’t left open,” said Mostyn. 
“T was the last to come out, and I kicked 
it to after me. I don’t think they’ll find 
out anything about the cottage. It’s un- 
likely they noticed where the shot came 
from; they were talking to one another at 
the moment. Most likely they thought 
the gun was fired by one of the robbers.” 

“We will hope that they thought so, at 
all events,”’ said De Clifford. ‘‘I should 
like to keep the secret of that cottage to 
ourselves, especially after what has hap- 
pened. Well, if we are rested we had 
better make the best of our way back into 
Peneshurst. If we were late the circum- 
stance might be noticed, and we be ques- 
tioned as to whether we knew anything of 
this business.” 

They got up accordingly, and were just 
moving off, when Mostyn suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Hallo! Hugh, what’s become 
of your sword-knot ?”’ 

“*My sword-knot! haven’t I got it?” 
answered De Clifford. ‘‘No, I declare I 
have not. It must have been torn off 
when that fellow wrenched the sword out 
of my hand. Well, that’s a pity; I must 
get Aurelia Grantley to work me another. 
Tl ask her for one at the popinjay match 
on Friday.” 

“* She’ll want to know how you came to 
lose this,’’ suggested Mostyn. ‘“ You must 
put her off somehow. I tell you what, 
Hough, I'll ask her to work one for you as 
the wianer of the bugle. That will do 
capitally.”” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “ifI do win it. 
But that remains to be seen.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Warton and the others 


alarmed et what they had seen and heard. 
They had been waiting for the travellers 
near the farm gate, and bad been startled 
by the firing. They were too far off to see 
distinctly what was passing, but had rid- 
den up at full speed, and were rejoiced to 
find that both the gentlemen had escaped 
with no worse injuries than a few bruises 
and scratches. 

‘They have come by the worst cf this, 
John,” said the colonel, contemplating 
with grim satisfaction the figures in the 
road. ‘Both my men are as dead as 
hammers, or I’m much mistaken. Yes,” 
he added as the hussars turned over the 
body of the man who had attempted to 
seize his horse’s head, ‘‘ he is dead enough. 
The bullet took him right on the temple. 
And so is the other too; the sword went 
straight through him—through the heart 
probably. Serve the rascals right. How 
is it with your two, John?” 

“The man I out down,” returned Cap- 
tain Jobn, ‘‘is as dead as either of yours 
can be; his neck is nearly cut through; 
but the other seems to be alive, though he 
is badly wounded. ‘‘ What is to be done 
with him, Mr. Warton?” he added, turn- 
ing to that gentleman, who had just come 
up. : ‘I conclude you will see to this?” 

“Certainly I will,” replied Mr. Warton. 
“There must be an inquest, I suppose, on 
the three bodies, but the verdict will, of 
course, be justifiable homicide.” 

‘When the coroner’s jury hear the evi- 
dence,” added Captain Bates—‘ the evi- 
dence which these gentlemen will give—” 

“We shell give no evidence at all,” 
answered Colonel William. ‘It is im- 
possible we could stay here for any such 
purpose. My time is much too valuable. 
And I don’t see what more is wanted than 
a couple of men with a rope to hang this 
fellow from the elm yonder, and spades 
and shovels to bury the whole four after- 
wards. Ihaveseen many better men than 
these disposed of after that fashion.” 

‘Ay, in war-time, and in a foreign 
country,” said Mr. Warton. ‘‘ But in this 
neighbourhood we could not venture on 
any proceeding of the kind. We have 
neighbours who would be sure to take the 
matter up and make inquiries, which would 
cause more disturbance than a dozen 
coroner’s inquests would occasion. But 
there will be no need for you—you gentle- 
men—to appear at it. I myself and Captain 
Bates saw enough of the encounter to be 
able to give all the evidence that the jury 
will require. It can be stated that you 
were engaged in the King’s service, and 
could not remain.” 

“That will do, then,’’ said the colonel ; 
‘‘and now, as it is necessary that I should 
have some conversation with you in private, 
Colonel Warton, we will go on without 
further debate to your house. I must be 
in Carlisle as early as possible. Bring my 
horse hither,” he added, addressing one of 
the servants. ‘‘John, as they have shot 
yours for you, you must follow me on foot 
to Breed’s Farm. I suppose Colonel War- 
ton can give you a remount.” 

“I beg pardon,” interposed Captain 
Bates, as the party were on the point of 
moving off, ‘‘ but you have not yet deter- 
mined what is to be done with the prisoner. 
He is severely wounded, but he may re- 


cover. What arrangement do you pro- 
pose to make about him, Colonel 
Williams ?” 


“T can’t tell!” exclaimed the colonel, 
with an angry exclamation. ‘Do what 
you will with the carrion hound. I can’t 


had arrived at Wyndford Pits a good deal | be troubled about it.” 


Paper. 


He put spurs into his horse’s side as he 
spoke, and rode off, followed by Mr. 
Warton. 

‘CA rather hasty gentleman that, sir,” 
remarked Bates, as he looked along the 
road after the colonel. ‘‘I should think 
the men in his regiment get pretty severely 
hendled now and then, don't they?” 

“IT have known such a thing eccur,” re- 
turned the captain—‘‘ when his orders are 
not properly executed, that is to say. But 
we won't make that mistake, Mr. Bates. I 
suppose these fellows in uniform here— 
volunteers, are they not ?"” 

“Volunteers in Colonel Warton’s regi- 
ment,” assented Bates. 

“Just so. They are to be trusted to 
obey orders, are they not?” 

“Orders? Certainly, if they are given 
by people who have a right to give them, 
that is.” 

“Such persons as yourself, for instance?” 
pursued the other. 

“Of course, sir. Though I am an at- 
torney in Peneshurst, I am an officer in 
their corps, and they would obey me.” 

“I thought so. Very well, then. Do 
you order two men whom you can trust to 
take this prisoner to Carlisle and hand him 
over to the governor of the castle. He can 
be carried in a cart, you know; and if his 
wound is tied up, and he is laid on a heap 
of straw, he won’t hurt.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” returned the captain, 
dubiously ; ‘‘ but shan’t I get into trouble 
for taking him there instead of to Penes- 
hurst Gaol ? ” 

‘*No, you won’t; I'll answer for that. 
And now I shall be glad if you will tell 
me who those luds were who rescued the 
colonel and myself from these scoundrels.” 

“Lads, caytain?” repeated the other, 
staring at his questioner. ‘‘ What lads?” 

“That is what I want to know. Did you 
not see two or three lads—young gentle- 
men, I judge from their dress—taking part 
in the scuffle with these robbers, or did I 
dream it?” 

“‘I think you must have dreamt it,” said 
Bates. ‘‘I saw from a distance that there 
was a fight going on, and I fancied, while 
we were still some way off, that two or 
three persons ran away. No doubt they 
were the robbers who escaped. But young 
gentlemen! There are none about here— 
none nearer than Peneshurst, and that’s 
miles off. What makes you fancy you saw 
any?” 

‘Well, it was only for a moment I 
caught sight of them,” said the captain. 
‘« T had been seized and held down by two 
of the rascals, and was half stifled by their 
weight on my chest, All of s moment I 
felt them loose their hold and start up. 
I got on my feet as well as I could, and 
there I saw threo young fellows well 
dressed and with their swords drawn. Two 
of them had apparently just rescued me, 
and the third was engaged in a single com- 
bat with one of the robbers. I noticed his 
sword-knot particularly, a blue rosette 
with a gold button in the centre. And 
there it is, I declare, lying in the middle 
of the road, just where the fight was 
going on. Be good enough to hand it to 
me.” 


“Certainly, captain,” raid Mr. Bates, 

icking it up, ‘‘ but I still think you must 
be mistaken. Most likely this belonged 
to one of the robbers. Those fellows 
generally dress smartly enough—much 
more smartly, for the matter of that, than 
honest men can afford to do.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SIGVALD THE VIKING: A STORY OF A HERO. 


WELVE| 
) years 
have 
passed 
since 
| Kormak 
sailed 
away to 
find a 
n e w 
home, 
leaving 
behind 
him most 

of his 
|) wealth | 
aon d 


his fol- 
lowers. 
These 
years) 
have 
brought | 
mingled | 
good and evil to Sigvald, but of late the | 
evil has seemed to predominate. 

Little Thordisa is the life of the gloomy 
sastle, beloved by. every one, and the pet 
of the lord of Harfeld, She has been 
brought up as Sigvald’s daughter, and she 
knows nothing: of her history.~ Osvif is | 
her playfellow, though by now he is a 
strong young man, who has known what | 
it is to fight his first battle. Gudruna| 
spoke truly when she told Sigvald he 
would not regret receiving the stranger | 
babe into his household ; he could scarcely | 
imagine life without her childish prattle 
and winning ways. | 

He needed something pleasant when at} 
home to take his mind away from troubles | 
ontside. What these were can be dis- | 
covered from a conversation he had with | 
Osvif one night as they sat in the hall | 
after the others had gone. 

“You have seen Sigurd, father ?” 

“Yes,” replied: Sigvald ; ‘and he bears | 
bad news. Harald is on-his way here; 
before another moon has risen we must | 
leave Harfeld or fight a hopeless battle | 
against the king.” 

“What excuse can he have for molest- 
ing us?” 

“An unjust one; but that he cares 
nothing about. When Vagn made a raid | 
on us, and we repulsed him, it got. to | 
Harald’s ears, and he accuses us of dis- 
obeying his proclamation against fighting | 
with Norwegians. I sent him a too bold | 
reply by his messenger, and this is the con- 
sequence.” 

“ And we must leave Harfeld, father?” 

“Yes, my boy; for a happier place, I 
hope.” 

** Where shall we go?”’ 

“We will sail to France. I have heard 
strange things about that land. They have 
but little svow in winter, grapes grow in | 
the fields, and plenty of corn. You remem- | 
ber Rollo ?”” 

Osvif shook his head. ‘‘ I have heard 
Har talk of him,” he replied. 

“Rollo was one of the bravest vikings 
of Norway: he would not brook Harald’s | 


many of; 


| were plun, 
|ceremony. The sails were furled and the 


| band landed first. 


By Pau. Bake, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


tyranny, and fled west, coming finally to 
France. He is a great king there now, 
and rules in justice, so they say.” 

‘‘ Har told me he had become a Chris- 
tian,” said Osvif. 

“Yes; @ strange thing for him to do, 
for Christians have to live without fighting, 
and that must be a new existence for Rollo. 
However, I don’t know that I should object 
to living quietly for a time,” he added, 
with a sgh. 

Great was the consternation in the castle 
when Sigvald announced next morning 
that preparations must be made to evacuate 
Harfeld. It had been their home so long 


| that they had become more attached to it 


than vikings generally were to the places 
forming their retreat in winter. Gudruna, 
above all, had learnt to love the lonely 
castle, with its rough walls and lofty 
beacon tower. Yet she, like a true wife, 


| made no complaint, but prepared to follow 


her husband wherever he might lead her. 
The preparations had to be hurried on, 
for tidings arrived of Harald’s advance, 
and it would not do to be caught in the 
fiord. The most valuable of their posses- 
sions were carried to the ships, the rest 
were distributed among the herdsmen who 


| inhabited the neighbouring district; and 


then, having carefully carried on board his 


| own vessel the doorposts of the little temple 
| in which they used to worship, Sigvald 


with his family and followers entered the 
ships, to seek a new home in a distant 
and. 

Harald’s fleet was successfully evaded, 
and after a week's sailing they found them- 
selves in sight of what they believed to be 
the land of the Franks. Sigvald’s know- 
ledge of the country was limited to report, 
and he knew nothing of the extent of 
Rollo’s dominion; he hoped he might 
light on a part of it; if not, he must trust, 
as he had often done before, to his own 
prowess for safety. 

On nearing land, the sacred doorposts 
into the sea with all due 


oars lay almost motionless on the water; 
all on Yoard were watching with anxious 
eyes the direction taken by the posts. 
According to the custom of the Scandina- 
vians, Sigvald was about to follow their 
course, landing at the spot where the poste 


| drifted. 


The current set towards shore, and it 
was not very long before the point where 
the landing would have to be made became 
evident. The shore was barren and rocky, 
as far as possible from being the land of 
plenty which they had hoped for. As far 
as they could see inland the soil was sandy, 
trees were rare. However, they deter- 
mined to accept the omen of the posts, 
which they firmly believed were guided by 
the gods. 

No living being could be seen as they 
neared the shore. Sigvald with a chosen 
They made a short 
survey, finding nothing to raise their sus- 
picions, and then, choosing a good landing- 
place, hailed the remaining vessels. 

‘‘ What is the matter with Deerfoot ?” 
asked Osvif, pointing to his dog, which 
was running about uneasily. 

‘He has struck on the trail of some 


a 


beast,” replied Hur. ‘See, he is off; let 
us follow him; we may get some fresh 
meat for supper.” 

Several of the crew joined in the pursuit, 
but before he had gone far, Deerfoot 
stopped, and lifting his head gave a low 
growl. 

Har pressed forward to see what he had 
run to earth, but with a warning cry 
stopped suddenly. His quick eye had 
caught sight of the head of an axe pro- 
truding from behind a rock. The men in 
am! , finding they were discovered, 
rushed out with fearful shouts; in a few 
moments the surprised crew were over- 
powered in spite of a vigorous resistance ; 
more men speared from various places of 
ambush, and several vessels turned the 
point and bore down on those of Sigvald, 
now rendered useless by the confusion of 
landing. The men were made prisoners 
and bound, the women and children were 
placed by themselves under the guard of a 
few men. The surprise was complete. 

“Tell me,” ssid Sigvald to his guard, 
‘* whose men are ye?” 

“Kormak is our captain,” was the 
terrible reply. 


CHAPTER V. 
IGVALD had small opportunity given 

him to meditate on the unfortunate 
chance which led him to the shore claimed 
by his old enemy. He wished he had been 
slain in-the short but sharp perreey oo 
ceding his capture ; but often death not 
come to those who wish for it, and Sig- 
vald, in spite of his efforts, had been over- 
powered and bound, instead of falling 
bravely. No time was lost in driving the 
captives to the vessels, which were soon 
once more on the ocean, bound for Kor- 
mak’s headquarters. 

To his great joy, Sigvald was placed on 
board the same ship as his wife and little 
Thordisa. The brave little maiden ran uj 
to her adopted father and tried hard wit 
her little hands to untie the cords which 
bound him, the guards taking no notice of 
her, knowing that her efferts would be 
fruitless. 

‘Come here, Thordisa,” said Sigvald, as 
the poor child was about to run back to 
Gudruna, crying at her ill success. 

She turned back and threw..her arms 
about his neck, as he sat on the stern 
bench. spat : 

“IT may not live much longer,” said 
Sigvald; “‘ nor should I care to do so were 
it not for Gudruna and you. You must 
promise me to love your mother and 
always be kind to her.” 

Poor little Thordisa began to weep bit- 
terly. The guard, hardened though he 
was, did not feel very comfortable, and 
sharply ordered the child to go back to her 
mother. 

Shortly afterwards the keel of the ship 
grated or the sand, and the prisoners were 
arraigned before the dreaded Kormak, who 
had watched the approach of the vessels 
with stern interest. Sigvald’s fleet had 
been sighted a few hours ago, and whilst 
he and his followers were watching the 
progress of the sacred posts, Kormak 


169 
had had time to take measures for their | ranks. Was it possible that at last they | Kormak made an angry gesture. 
capture. ad secured their old enemy ? “Tt is my turn now,” he exclaimed. ‘I 
“ What is your nameP” demanded Kor-| ‘‘ You are a bold man to avow your | am an old man, but not so old that no 
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vak of Sigvald. ‘It seemsto me that we | name here,” said Kormak:; “it would have | power is left in my arm to punish the in- 

tuve met before. been wiser to conceal it.” solent. Now sball I have my revenge for 
“We have,” wasthe reply. ‘“‘Myname| ‘I have nover yet played a coward’s | the defeat of twelve years ago. I thank 
Sigvald of Harfeld.” part,” retorted Si . ‘When I fight I| the gods, who have at last answered my 
A thrill of excitement ran down Kormak’s | tight openly, as a ig should.” prayer and put my enemy in my power.” 
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“Do your worst,” cried Sigvald, ‘ but 
1o not stand prating. I can face death ; 
4 would not be for the first time.” 

“It shall be for the last,” shouted 
Kormak. angrily. He beckoned a file of 
nev, who came forward and placed the 
prisoners in a line. 

Sigvald, Har, Osvif, and the rest knew 


only too well what was coming. It was, 
not considered a disgraceful thing in the. 


\inth century to kill prisoners. After 
iefeat, death was the only thing a true 
viking could expect. 

Not a sign of fear did Sigvald give asa 
man advanced with a heavy axe. But 
that which the hero could contemplate 
without emotion was too much for those 
dear to him. Gudruna fell fainting into 
her maid’s arms, whilst little Thordisa ran 
forward, and throwing herself on her knees 


before the bearded old viking, besought ; 


him to spare the life of her father. 

Kormak gazed in surprise at the in- 
trepid child. Instead of spurning her, 
however, he looked kindly at her. 

“Thou hast a pleasant face, little 
maiden,” he said ; ‘‘it reminds me of one I 
used to love. But run away; this is no 
sight for girls so young as thou art.” 


But Thordisa would not obey. Running 
_to Sigvald, she threw her little amns 
| around him, and sobbing as if her heart 

would break, clung to his neck. 

: ‘Take her away,” said Kormak to a 
woman of his company. She advanced to 
do so, but found some diffieulty in loosen- 
.ing Thordisa’s grasp. As she did 30 a 
necklet round the child’s neck was broken. 
The woman picked it up and handed it to 
Kormak. 

The old viking looked at it with a 
puzzled expression. 

«* Who art thon?” he demanded suddenly 
of Thordisa. ‘‘ Where didst thou obtain 
this?” 

«« Let me answer,” said Sigvald. ‘‘ When 
twelve years ago you fled from Harfeld, 
amongst the spoil you left behind was an 
infant who wore that necklet. 
worn it ever since ; this is the child, whom 
I have reared as my own.” 

‘She is my grandchild,” said Kormak, 
i ‘the only child of my son Bjarni, killed 
(in the fight with Harald. Come, my little 
one!” 

He held out his arms to her, but she 
would not budge. She ran to Sigvald and 
once more threw her arms around him. 


She has | 


“‘No, I will not come to you!” she cried 
to Kormak; ‘‘this is my father that you 
are going to kill. You are wicked!” 

Kormak hesitated, but his daughter-in- 
law. Gerda, the widow of his beloved son, 
heedless of his possible anger, advanced to 
Thordisa and clasped her child in her arms. 
Once more the little maiden knelt before 
the old viking, this time joined by her 
mother. Not in vain now did he listen to 
their prayer. In spite of some murmurs 
from _a few of his followers, he gave com- 
mand for Sigvald and his men to be un- 
bound, telling them they might go where 
they liked. 

The territory ceded to Rollo by the 
Franks was not far distant, and thither they 
proceeded. But life was not so pleasant 
for them without Thordisa, who had stayed 
with her mother. Not many years passed 
before Osvif persuaded her to come and 
be bis wife, and as Kormak was now dead, 
and her mother williug to accompany her, 
she returned once more to Sigvald’s home, 
to lighten it again with her Ta chter and 
charm it with her gentleness. us Was 
the feud between the rival vikings closed 
for ever. 

(THE END.) 


OUR OPEN 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. 


A. E. L. writes from Manchester to say that, having 
read our articles on Cardboard Modelling, he has not 
only made locomotive engines, but been able to con- 
struct, from the knowledge acquired from the articles, 
many other things. Thus, he has manufactured 
stute carriage in the evenings, and thus describes it: 
“It took me a month, but it is well worth the trouble. 
The raised roof was the most difficult thing, and several 
‘props’ in geometry came in useful. The wheels are 
three thicknesses of stiff cardboard. It is covered with 
gold paper, but the panels are blue, except the two 
door panels, which are crimson, with the royal arms 
on them. The inside is lined with satin, and has two 
little cushions in it and a rag on the floor; the roof 
and sides are covered with a pretty pattern of roses, 
The back and front are done in crimson and blue. The 
three footmen are immoveable, so is the coachman. 
I bought four horses for it, and it looks jolly with them 
all in. The springs are threaded with thin wire to 
make them more durable ; the doors open on thin wire 
hinges. My model was the carriage in a picture of the 
Yoyal marriage in Berlin.” 


SPEND AND SPARE. 


The Rev. W. J. Hingeston Randolph writes from 
Ringmore Rectory, Kingsbridge, South Devon ; Your 
correspondent, ‘Poetsman,’ has misquoted the ‘Spend 
and Spare’ stanza which you have this week inserted 
for him. It was written by an ancestor of my own 
—namely, Thomas Randolph, poet. who died, in the 
height of his promise before he reached the age of 
thirty, in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

“Here is the quotation, copied from his works, 
“Precept XIX,’ page 35— 


“Spare not, nor spend too much ; 
Be this thy care— 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare. 
Who spends too much 
May want, and so complain; 
But he spends best 
‘Who spares, to spend again.’ 


I have italicised the misquoted passages. Thomas 
Randolph was bern in 1605. and died in 1634. * Rare 
Ben Jonson’ was eo exceedingly fond of him that he 
adupted him as onc of his sens.” 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY PETS. 


C. E. W. writes from Reichenbach Strasse, Parterre, 
Dresden, Altstadt, under date of November 9th: “In 
the article about Tree-frogs, by Dr. Scoffern, in the 
July number of the Boy's OWN PAPER, it is mentioned 
that flies are the only food of these beautiful reptiles. 
After several months’ experience in keeping them in 
this country, we have found that, when they have 
their choice, they will eat grasshoppers even more 
ravenously than flies, and meal-worms when hard 
pressed. Indeed, in the markets, where they are ex- 
posed for sale, the vendors give them meal-worms as 
their common food, My brother and I keep various 


COLUMN. 


frogs, toads, lizards, and salamanders. We have fonnd ! diately the curry-bottle is produced. My cat some 


that meal-worms are the best foud for salamanders 
and is. The latter will eat files freely, though 
they prefer meal-worms. They must have water, 
either in a small tin or otherwise, and they lap it like 
dogs. If they are kept in grass, it must be kept con- 
tinually sprinkled with water, yet {f their case is kept 
too damp they will get ill and most probably die.” 


THE “BOY'S OWN PAPER” AT TRISTAN 
D'ACUNHA. 


A. T. Wilson writes from Burnley, Lancashire: 
“ Having been a ‘Constant Reader’ of the Boy's OWN 
PAPER from the commencement, I take the liberty of 
informing you that, although your paper {is appreciated 
so greatly In England, it is certainly not without its 
many admirers in the most distant parts of the world, 
one of which I will name in particular, Upon that 
solitary and almost unknown island of Tristan 
d’Acunha, in the Sonth Atlantic Ocean—or rather 
upon another small island near it—I had the misfor- 
tune to be cast away in the four-masted iron ship 
Shakespeare, owned in Liverpool, npon which I held 
the position of apprentice, while on a voyage from 
Cardiff to Calcutta, 

“Upon reaching Tristan d’Acnnha I was agreeably 
surprised to discover that they possessed one or two 
volumes of the Boy’s OWN PAPER, possibly picked up 
from some wrecked vessel, which were read and re- 
read with much pleasure and profit. 

“Before I left home I was reading ‘Some of Our 
Fellows,’ but had not an opportunity to finish it before 
the ship sailed. However, it so happened that one of 
the volumes on the island contained it, so I completed 
it. I then commenced another story, which, however, 
I was doomed not tc complete until I had sailed an- 
other fifteen hundred miles. That story I had the 
pleasure to read in another copy in the Sailors’ Home 
in Cape Town. Whilst on Tristan d'Acunha I found 
that your valuable paper was a kind of standard work, 
and that it was perused with great satisfaction by the 
“old man’ of the {sland—n venerable grey-haired man 
of the name of Green, who assured me he reads the 
paper ‘because,’ as he said, ‘it recalled happy me- 
mories of the old country.’ He was born in England. 
He takes great pains to instil into the minds of the 
Tristan juveniles “the true and manly English spirit 
which characterises this specimen of the abilities of 
his countrymen,’” 


CURIOUS CATS. 


I suppose, he got stung by some of the condiment. 
Ever since that day he gives me a wide berth imme- 


times disappears for a day or two, and comes back very 
stout and very sleepy, with rather suspicious traces of 
chicken feathers about his jaws and whiskers. On 
some occasions my pet has aiily followed me down to 
the station on the chance of atrip to Bristol, and 1 
have to get some village boy to take him home. Some 
times I havo to keep at my desk until two or three 
o'clock in the morning, and very lonely shonld I feel 
in my county lodgings were it not for my little cat. 
For hours will he sit quite close to my right band, 
dozing and Bilniking, and watching my pen. In some 
way he foand out long ago how very deaf I am, so 
when he wavts to be let out he pats my pen, or pulls 
Ww sleeve, and gives an elaborate flourish with his tail. 

ly life is a lonely and quiet one, but my little cat and 
Tare very happy. 1 knew he Is, for when he is in my 
lap while I am reading I can feel his plump soft sides 
thrill with satlefaction, though I shall never hear the 
sound of his purring. 

“Your Bristol readers may like to know that in the 
window of the shop belonging to Mr. Hopkins, bird- 
fancter, of Victoria Street, is frequently to be seen & 
small brown tabby calmly sleeping amidst quite 
colouy of valuable foreign birds.” 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


t Ahpes learning the fact that they had so 
nearly crossed the ridge of mountains, 
the doctor resolved next day to proceed as 
far as the point where the adventure with 
the bears had taken place, and there en- 
deavour, by the aid of his glass, to deter- 
mine which direction to take; whether to 
find a ravine by which they might descend 
into the plain, or whether it would be 
better to remain amongst these mountains, 
and here continue his search. 

The place was reached in due time, and 
for the time being there seemed -to be no 
chance of getting down into the plain, 
either to search for the bears or to pursue 
their course in that direction. 

The doctor examined the slopes and 
ravines, plunged down into the most shel- 
tered chasms, and chipped at the frag- 
ments of rock, but no sign of silver re- 
warded the search, and their journey 
would have been useless but for the fact 
that, as they were making a circuit, Joses 
suddenly arrested them, for he had caught 
8 glimpse of a little flock of mountain 
sheep, and these he and Bart immediately 
set themselves to try and stalk. 

It wag no easy task, for the little group 
were upon a broad shelf high above them, 
and in @ position that gave them an ex- 
cellent opportunity for seeing approaching 
danger. But this time, after taking a long 
circuit, the. hunters were rewarded by 
tinding themselves well within shot, and 
only separated from the timid beasts by 
some rugged masses of rock. 

These they cautiously approached, 
crawling upon hands and knees, when, 
after glancing from one to the other by 
way of signal, Bart and Joses fired exactly 
together, with the result that a splendid 
young ram made a bound into the air and 
olled over the edge of the shelf, fallin; 
erashing down amongst the bushes an 
loose stones, to land at last but a very 
short distance from where the doctor was 
awaiting his companions’ return. 

The most remarkable part. of the little 
hunt, though, was the action of the rest of 
the flock, which went off with headlong 
speed to the end of the shelf of the moun- 
tain, where they seemed to charge the 

dicular face of the rock and run up 
it like so many enlarged beetles, to disap- 
pear directly after over the edge of the 
cliff upon which they had climbe 

‘* At last!” panted Bart, eagerly. ‘‘We 
shall have something good in the larder 
to-day instead of running short.” 

“Just you wait till you’ve tasted it,” 
said Joses, as he came up, drew his knife, 
and he and Sam rapidly dressed the sheep, 
gettmg rid of the useless parts, and divid- 
ing it so that each might have a share of 
the load back to camp, where Joses’s 
words proved true, the various joints being 
declared to be more delicious than any 
meat the eaters had tasted yet. 

In these thorough solitudes amongst the 
hills the practice of keeping watch had not 
been so strictly attended to as during the 
journeying in the plains, for the horse- 
Indians seldom visited these rugged 
places—in fact, none but the searchers 
after mineral treasures were likely to come 
ito these toilsome regions. Hence it was 
then that the next night the party were so 


wanting in vigilance. 
Harry had appointed to the latter 


By GC. Manvinie Fens. 
CHAPTER XIII.—BLACK BOY AMUSES HIMSELF. 


half of the night, and after diligently keep- 
| ing guard through the earlier Sour. Joses 


in his carrying out his duties, went and lay 
down in his blanket, and in a few seconds 
was fast asleep. 

That morning at sunrise, after a delicious 
night’s rest, Bart rose to have a look round 
before breakfast, when to his horror he 
| saw that the camp was apparently in the 
hands of the Indians, who had been al- 
lowed by the negligent sentinel to approach 
while those who would have defended it 


slept. 

Bart's first movement was to seize his 
gun, his next to arouse the doctor. 

Then he stopped short, sorry for what 
he had done, for just then, free from all 
sling and stiffness in his wounded arm, 
their old friend the chief came striding 
across the vpen space before the waggon, 
and upon seeing Rart held out his hands 
in token of friendship. 

Bart shook hands with him, and as he 
glanced round he could see that the faces 
of those around were all familiar except 
| one, whom the chief had beckoned to ap- 

proach, which the strange Indian did with 
a stately air, when a short conversation 
between them and the chief took place, 
after which the new comer turned to Bart, 
.and said in very fair English, 

“The great chief Beaver-with-the- 
Sharp-Teeth bids mo tell you that he has 
been back to his people to fetch one of his 
warriors who can speak the tongue of the 
Pale-faced people, and I am that warrior. 


Teeth saysit is peace, and he comes to see his 
friends and the great medicine man, who 
brought him back to life when wounded by 
the poisonous arrows of the Indian dogs of 
the plains.” 

‘We are very glad to see Beaver-with- 
the-Sharp-Teet! again,” cried Bart, 
heartily, ‘‘and delighted to find he has 
brought a great warrior who can speak our 
language ?” i 

“* So that it flows soft and sweet,” saida 
hoarse voice, and Joses stood up. ‘‘ How 
are you, chief?” 

The hearty, friendly look and extended 
hand needed no interpretation, and the 
greeting between them was warm enough 
to bring smiles into the faces of all the 
Indians, who had no scruple soon after- 
wards about finishing the mountain mut- 
ton. 

After the breakfast Bart and the doctor 
learned that the chief Beaver, as it was 
settled to call him, had been off really on 
purpose to get an interpreter, knowing 
that he could find the trail of his friends 
|again, and this he had done, following 
| them right into the mountains, and coming 
upon them as we have seen. 

Conversation was easy now, and Bart 
learned that their friends had had a severe 
fight in the plains a short time before the 
first meeting, anJ that the Beaver had felt 
sure that he would die of his wound, and 
be left in the wilderness the same as they 
had left fifteen of their number, the odds 
| against them having been terribly great. 
|. Later on came questions, the Beaver 
being anxious to know why the doctor’s 
party were there. 

*““You have not come upon the war- 
| path,” the Beaver said, ‘‘ for you are weak 


| awakened his successor, and fully trusting | 


he great chief Beaver-with-the-Sharp- | 


in number, and you have brought a woman. 
| Why are you here ?” 

Then the doctor explained his object—to 
find a vein of either gold or silver some- 
where in the mountains, and as soon as it 
was all interpreted, the chief laughed out- 
right. 

“‘He does not set much store by the 
precious metals, Bart,’”’ said the doctor; 
“and when I see the simplicity of their 
ways, it almost makes me ashamed of our 
own.” 

Just then the Beaver talked earnestly for 
a few moments with the warrior who. 
interpreted, and returned to the doctor. 
| _ ‘The Beaver-with-the-Sharp-Teeth says. 

yeu gave him life when all was growing 

lack, and he thought to see his people 
never more ; and now he says that Fo re- 
joices that he can take his brother across 
the plains to where a great river runs deep 
down by the side of a mighty mountain, 
where there is silver in greater quantities 
than can be carried away.” 

“* Does the chief know of such a place ?’” 
cried the dootor, excitedly. 

“© Yes ; he and I have seen it often,” said 
the Indian. 

‘* And will he take me there?” 

“‘ Yes; the Beaver will take his brother 
there, and give it all into his hands.” 

‘At last!” cried the doctor, excitedly. 
Then in a low voice, ‘‘fuppose it should 
not prove to be silver after all?” 

“T know it is silver,” said the Indian, 
quietly. “Look,” he cried, taking a 
clumsily-made ring from his medicine bag. 
“That came from there, so did the ring 
upon the lariat of the chief.” 

‘* Ask him when he will take me there,” 
cried the doctor. 

“He says now,” replied the Indian, 
smiling at the doctor’s eagerness and ex- 
jcitement. ‘It is a long way, and the 

lains are hot, and there is little water ; 
But we can hunt as we go, and all will be 
well.” 

‘You know the wa: 
into the plain?” said the doctor. 
a long way, is it not?” 

The Indian smiled. ‘‘ It is a very short 
journey,” he said. ‘I know the way.” 

In effect they started as soon as the camp 
was struck, and, the Beaver leading the 
way, took them down a deep gulch, of 
whose existence they were unaware, by 
which they made an easy descent into the 
plain, and into which they passed with 
such good effect that at sunset the bold. 
bluff where the adventure with the bears. 
had taken place stood up in the distance, 
| with the steep wall falling away on either 
side, looking diminutive in the distance, 
and very different from what it really was. 

They had had a rapid progress over 8. 
long range of perfectly level plain, the 
horses, after the toils in the mountains, 
seeming quite excited at having grass 
beneath their feet; and hence it was that 
when they were camping for the night, and 
Bart’s beautiful cob with long mane and 
tail had been divested of saddle and bridle, 
and after being watered was about to be 


i 


from here down 
“It is 


-| secured by its lariat to the tether peg, the 


excitable little creature, that had been till 
now all docility and tractableness, suddenly 
uttered a shrill neigh, pranced, reared up, 
and before Bart could seize it by the mane, 
went off across the plain like the wind. 
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The loss of such a beast would have 
been irreparable, and the doctor and Joses 
ran to untether their horses to join pe 
suit, but before they could reach them 
the Beaver and half a dozen of his men 
were after the cob at full speed, loosing 
their lariats as they rode and holding them 
over their heads ready to use as lassos as 


“Revelling In its 


soon as they could get within reach of the 
fugitive. 

o easy task this, for as, dolefully 
enough, Bart looked on from the waggon, 
he could see his little horse keeping a long 
distance ahead, while now “the Indians 
seemed to be making to the left to try and 
cut the restive little creature off as he made 
for a wild-looking part of the plain, about 
a couple of miles away. 

Bart was helpless, for there was no horse 
of their own left that was of the slightest 
use for pursuit of his swift little cob, and 
all he could do was to stare after those en- 
gaged in the pursuit in a hopeless way as 
the truant galloped on at full speed, swish- 
ing its tail, tossing its head, and apparently 
revelling in its newly-found liberty. 

All at once Bart became aware of the 
fact that one of the Indians had been for 
some minutes watching him attentively, 
and the man had uttered a low guttural 
iaugh as if he were enjoying the youth’s 
misfortune. . 

“I. wonder how he would like it,” 


‘thought Bart, as be darted an indignant | uy 


look at the Indian, who sat upon his swift 
‘pony like a group cut in bronze. ‘‘ He 
might just as well have gone after Black 
Boy, for his pony looks as if it could go.” 
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Just then the 
lightly from his nag and drew near to Bart 
with the horsehair rein in his hand. Then he 
made signs to the young fellow to mount. 

“Do you mean that you will lend me the 
pony to go after my own?” said Bart, 
eagerly. 

The Indian did not understand his words, 


newly-found liberty.” 


but evidently realised their meaning, for 
he smiled and nodded, and the 
rein in Bart’s hand, when he foe into 
the saddle, or rather into the apology for 
a saddle, for it was only a piece of bison 
hide held on by a bandage, while a sort of 
knob or peg was in the place of the pum- 
mel, a contrivance invented by the Indians 
to hold on by when attacking a dangerous 
enemy, so as to lie as it were alongside of 
their horse, and fire or shoot arrows 
beneath its neck, their bodies being in this 
baie! thoroughly protected by their horses. 

‘he Indian smiled and drew back, when 
Bart touched the pony with his heel, the 
result being that, instead of going off at 
a gallop, the little restive beast reared up, 
pawing at the air with its hoofs, and nearly 
falling backwards upon its rider. 

The Indian looked on intently as if ready 
to leap forward and seize the bridle should 
Bart be dismounted. But the lad kept his 
seat, and the y went on all fours again, 
but only to begin kicking furiously, to 
dislodge the strange white-faced being 
its back. It was like an insult to an 
animal that had been accustomed to carry 
true-blooded Indians all its life, dressed in 
skins, ornamented with feathers and neatly 


| painted up for special occasions, to have 


Indian threw himself | 


a pale-faced, undersized human animal in 
strange clothes mounted upon it; and the 
proper thing seemed to be to kick him off 
as soon as it could. 

_These seemed to be the ideas of the In- 
dian pony as exemplified by its acts; but 
the wildest ef animals of the horse family 
cannot always do as they please, and it 
was evidently with something like as- 
tonishment that the little steed found Bart 
still fixed firmly upon its back instead of 
flying over its head or slipping off back- 
bet hes the tail. 

This being so, the pony be; to what 
is called ‘‘ buck,” thaths “A aay instead of 
letting its back remain in an agreeable 
hollow curve, one which seems to have 
been made by nature on purpose to hold a 
human being, it curved its spine in the 
opposite direction, arching it as a cat 
would, but of course in a modified way, 
and then began leapirg up from the earth 
in a series of buck jumps, all four hoofs 
from the ground at once. 

Still, in spite of this being the most 
difficult form of horse trouble to master, 
Bart kept his seat. He was jerked abouts 
great deal, but he had been long used to 
riding restive horses, and he sat there as 
coolly as if in a chair. 

Then the Indian pony uttered a few 
shrill snorts and squeaks, throwing up its 
head, and finally turning round, first on 
one side then upon the other, it tried to 
bite its rider’s legs—attacks which Bart 
met by a series of sharp blows, given with 
the lariat that was coiled by the horse's 
neck, 

These pranks went on for a few minutes, 
the Indian looking smilingly on the while, 
till, seeing that Bart was not to be dis- 
lodged, the pony began to back and finally 
lay down. 

This of course dismounted the rider, and 
with a snort of triumph the pony sprang 
to its feet again, evidently meaning to 
bound off after Black Boy and enjoy a 
turn of freedom. 

The pony had reckoned without its rider, 
for Bart was too old at such matters to 
leave his grasp of the rein, a:d the Indian 
cob’s first knowledge of its mistake was 
given by a sharp check to its under jaw, 
round which the horsehair rope was 
twitched, the next by finding its rider 
back in his old place where he fad leaped 
as lightly as could be. 

The Indian geve an approving grunt, 
and uttering what was quite a sigh, the 
pony resigned itself to its fate, and obeying 
the touch ok Bates heel, went off at a fine 
springing gallop. 

It was a long chase and an arduous one, 
for Black Boy seemed to laugh to scorn all 
attempts at capture—of course these were 
horse laughs—and led his pursuers 4 
tremendous run; and had it not been for 
his master, late as he was in the field, the 
cob would not have been captured that 
night. As it was, Bart went off at speed, 
setting at defiance prairie-dogs’ burrows, 
and other holes that might be in his way, 
and at last he contrived to cut off a corner 
so as to get nearer to his nag, when, taking 
the rein beneath his leg, he placed both 
hands te his mouth and uttered a long 
shrill cry. 

It acted like magic upon Black Boy, 
who recognised it directly as his master’s 
call, and having had his frolic, he trotted 
slowly towards where Bart cantered on, 
suffered himself to be caught, and the party 
returned in triumph, none the worse, save 
the tiring, for the adventure. 

(To be continued.) 
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ee is a new development of the 
Knight's Tour, invented by Mr. A. 
L. Maezuski, and published now for the 
first time. 

To move the knight over the chessboard 
soa to rest once on every square is a pro- 
blem’of considerable difficulty which it 
took an Euler to solve, but Mr. Maczuski 
treats such a labour as mere child’s play, 
and not only travels all over the board, 
bat by means of the knight’s track writes 
any letter you please upon it as he does 
so! Not content with a single letter, he 
even launches forth into monograms ! 

He has designed for ns the three letters 
“B. O. P.” on separate boards, so that 
our readers may have as little difficulty as 
possible in understanding the principle on 
which he works. In the ‘‘B" he begins 
to write at once, and then visits the re- 
saaining squares ; in the “‘O” and “P” 
he writes in the middle of his journey. 


HIPPOGRAPHY. 


The knight starts from the corner, as in 
the ordinary Euler voyage. Cavil not at 
the form of the letters he makes, ‘*’tis all 
for your delight!” 

Not only can all the letters of the alpha. 
bet be designed in this way, but combina. 
tions of them are also possible, and the 
mottoes and proverbs that have yet been 
done in the Maczuski caligraphy have a 
singularly novel and pleasing appearance. 

This may seem a very simple matter to 
some boys—just ‘the sort of thing any 
fellow can do!” Well, now they have seen 
it done, perhaps they would like to take 
the knight round and sketch out their own 
initials on the chequered board in the same 
way. If so, and they send them on—they 
must not, owing to the rights being re- 
served, forward them to any other publi- 
cation—we may find space at some future 
date to give one or two of the most promis- 
ing of their hippographic monograms, 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING 


By J. Hagrinaton KEEnzE, 
Author of “Fish, and How to Catch Them,” etc., ete. 


I1.—THE WEASEL, STOAT, AND POLECAT (continued from p. 188). 


Do not connsel sparing the weasel any more 
I than the rat. bat place for the gins to 
be set is underneath a wall whereby the weasel 
is known to travel, The best unquestion- 
ably is the steel trap, or gin, and the best bait is 
the inside of a newly-killed rabbit. oils is the 
concrete essence of my experience. You can 
scent the bait with mk, tnd this addition will 
often prove of exceeding service. At the ends 
of drains, in the hollows of old buildings, in the 
dry tracts of ditches, by old trees—all these are 
likely places, and a careful watch will often dis- 
cover their tracks. pln, tetting the gin dle aot 
allow it to spri cd as if you expected an 
erephant of thee Jumbo to tread on the 

On. 


the contrary, it spring very 
tly, and if possible hang the bait up, so that 


the creature puts a foot on the plate, and s0 gets 
caught. A very good sort of trap for open 
laces is a fall-trap, which may be made at 
Fome, and is usefal for nearly all kinds of ver- 
min, including even birds (see Fig. 11). Some 
little explanation is necessary for the com- 

lete understanding of this trap. is a board 

‘ollowed near the letter A to receive e when 
the trap falls, 8 is a slab of lead or iron cut to 
admit a and f; A isa hinge holding c, which, 
when adjusted at g, impinges on @, and 80 sus- 
tains the slab B. On the little hooks d the bait 
is fixed, and the weasel confidently places his 
foot one. Of course f then springs from g, and 
down falls the slab, crushing the captive in- 


stantly. A stone slab is quite as useful, if not 
more so, than lead or iron, and it is evident that 


this fall-trap can be set with the greatest ease 
and delicacy. , - 
The next useful trap is termed ‘The Fig. 4 
Trap,” from its resemblance to that character, 
and is shown in the engraving (Fig. 12). This 
consists of a large slab of stone, metal, or wood, 
ped up by three pieces of wood (4, B, and c). 
f the engraving be carefully examined it will 
be seen to consist of a ndicular a, of a 
horizontal bar c, at one end of which is attached 
the bait p, and of a slanting stick 8. The up- 
right A is usually half an inch square, and cut 
to a sort of chisel-shape at top; a notch is also 
cut in the side of the stretcher c, as shown in 
the side dingram 2, to prevent it slipping down ; 
and a notch is also cut at the top of B to receive 
the upright, as well as in c, to fix it, B being at. 
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‘this latter point of a chisel-shape. It will be 
obvious to the attentive reader that if this trap 
be set carefully, and with a satliciency of deli- 
cacy, a very slight tug at D will be sufficient to 
bring down the slab, crushing the animal, or, 
if a hollow be made in the pound: imprisoning 
it. This trap, for nearly all vermin (of course, 
except moles), is very cheap and effective ; and 
for cats—in their wrong places, of course—is 
remarkably uscful, especially if D represent a 
sponge, on which tincture of valerian or oil of 
ahodinm has been sprinkled. One advantage of 


Fig. tt. 


recent years, but in 1833 there were 105,139, 
and in 1850 187,000, coming chiefly from 
Siberia, Russia, and Norway. 

The ferocity of this little animal is on an 
equality with that of the weasel. It also hunts 
by scent, and from the fact that I have taken 
the heads of three pheasants, one hare, and two 
water-rats from the nest of one, all in a fresh state, 
some kind of an idea can be formed of its iniquity 
inthe preserves. There is one method of capturing 
both weasels nnd stoats which I have found very 
useful, though it entails the loss of an innocent 


dl] 


this trep is that it is inexpensive, and not likely | live bird in many cases. Form a sort of oblong 


to be coveted by anybody else. 

The gin has, however, preference in my mind 
over other artificial traps for weasels, and I 
counsel all my readers to adopt it as the surest 
if their pockets will sustain the initial expense. 
There is, however, nothing lost in endeavouring 


to make your own traps, for such perseverance | 


implies interest in the pursuit of trapping, and 
this necessarily is the central motive towards the 
acquiroment of natural knowledge. 

‘he stoat, or ermine weasel, is also very de- 
stractive to the larger game, such as pheasants 
and hares. It is, as every ane probably know: 
closely allied to the weasel, but is quite a third 
larger, being at least nine inches long when full 
gown. It is much rarer in these islands than 
the weasel, though we perhaps hear one as often 
mentioned as the other by country people. This 
fact probably arises from its being confounded 
with the weasel. Its coat changes in hard win- 
ter to nearly black, with the exception of the 
tail, and in the north of Europe the change is 
complete, when the fur is eagerly sought after 
by the natives, and exported chiefly to England 
ae ermine for civic and legal robes, as well as 
ladies’ mantles and muffs. 1 have uo means of 
giving the number of skins imported during 


i 


| square with brushwood and close it all in except 


two narrow lanes leading to the centre, at which 
point peg down a young chicken or bird. Set the 
traps, as closely concealed as possible at the ends 
of these lanes, so that neither by ingress nor 
egress can the weusel or stoat escape without 
the chance of being caught. Each trap should 


be set very lightly, and in some dry ditch | 


neara covert, or by the side of a wall, or, in fact, 
in any likely spot recognised by the trained 
eye. 

WSiere is another bad character in the polecat, 
or foumart, and as it is the largest of the three 
it commonly «oes most damage, though in gay- 
ing this I really am not sure I can place either 
of them first in this respect. three—the 
weasel, stoat, and polecat—are unmitigated 
robbers and assassins, and.according to oppor- 
tanity are given indifferently to bad habits of 
the worst character. The polecat is, however, 
nearly sixteen inches from that to eighteen 
inches in length, and its bite is terrific and 
sometimes poisonous. Beware, therefore, of 
it when releasing one caught in a trap; in fact, 
asI before impressed on you, ‘‘ kill it first.” 
The body of the polecat has a woolly undercoat 
of a pale yellow, while the longer hairs are of a 


deep Blossy brown. Its fur is not by any means 
so valuable as the marten or sable, but it is 
sought after in Northern Europe, and is known 

| as the fitch amongst English furriers, 
Its habits are very similar to those of both 
‘ weasel and stoat, and it commonly kills chickens 
| by biting the head off and then sucking tho 
| blood, leaving perhaps a dozen bodies as 
| mementoes of its visitation, I have known it 
to catch fish, and I caught one Jate this summer 
in a trap set, as I supposed at the time, for an 
otter. The otter turned out to be a polecat, 


however, which measured, exclusive of the tail, 
| fourteen inches. Eels seemed to be the prey 
for which it took water, as I had previously 
found the remains of several half-eaten on the 
shore. 

This circumstance was a strange one to me, and 
altogether exceptional, until I looked up my 
| natural history Pooks, when I found that Bewick 
refers to a similar fact in his “ Quadrapeds.” 
He says :—‘‘ During a severe storm one o! these 
animals was traced in the snow from the side of 
a rivulet to its hole at some distance from it. 
. . « © Its hole was examined, the foumart 
taken, and eleven fine eels were discovered as 
the fruits of its nocturnal exertions. The marks 
{ on the snow were found to have been made by 
| the motions of the eels while in the creature's 
! mouth.” We have no reason for doubting 
Bewick, but it is certain that the polecat must 
have extracted the eels from either beneath 
stones or mud, where, during cold weather such 
as described, it is their infallible habit to retire 
in a semi-torpid condition. 

In trapping it use a strong gin, and set very 
lightly. ‘The baits are precisely similar to those 
for the preceding animals, Be, above all, care- 
ful to use the naked hands as little as possible. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., C.B. 


111. —GARDENING AS EXERCISE—HOW TO CROP THE BEDS, 


HERE is one thing to be said in favour of 
gardening, if not half a dozen ; it is one 

-of the most healthy employments that either 
ian or boy could engage in. It calms the’ 
mind ard interests it, while it exercises the 
body ; indeed [ handle know any set of internal 
Touscles of the body that it does not exercise. 
- Just take for instance the vegetable-bed making 
I tried to describe in my last paper. Well, you 
‘have exercise combined and blended into one 
useful whole—walking, treading, stooping and 
rising, and vaulting. You waik from end to 
,end of the. beds along the gravelled garden 
walks, you tread along the narrow dividing 
path between the beds, you are constantly ex- 
- ercising all the muscles of the chest by stooping 
down and rising erect again, and you strengthen 
the loins and calves of the legs in vaulting over 
the flower borders to save them, or over the 
beds themselves if you are nimble enough and 
fairly long in the lower extremities. Now, 
exercise, in order to be really good for the 
health, must be pleasant to the mind; mere 
work is not exercise, any more than: the tread- 
mill is, because it depresses the mind and 
“pervous system. But amateur gardening is 


most exhilarating, and as it is all done in the 
fresh pure air, it is also calmative. 

Whenever I myself come to a knotty point in 
my literary work, or my brains get tired and 
cloudy, I have two remedies; I either take my 
spade and hoe and start gardening, or 1 mount 
my tricycle and ride off and away ‘ anywhere 
anywhere out of the world” of thought. In 
either case I take my note-book with me, for 
one can think calmly when gardening or riding 
the ’cycle. 

Now a word more about the beds, You have 
them all nice and level. Well, before you com- 
mence repping you must get rid of all the 
weeds. The best plan is to pull them up, but 
if the sun be shining you can use the Dutch hoe 
one day and gather the weeds the next. As 


you take them off the beds you can throw them | 


down in the little dividing pathways, but do 
not leave them there. As soon as you have 
cleared the beds and raked them toa nicety, 
then get your gardening hamper and gather up 
the weeds, and carry or barrow them off to the 
manure heap. 

In cropping the beds or sowing them the 


broadcast or in drills. I say drills are best and 
neatest, and make thinning and weeding far 
more easy. Nine inches should be the space 
between each row of seeds as arule. So you 
‘must measure your bed off evenly, and use your 
garden-line. The way I dois this. I measure 
six inches from the outer edge of the bed at 
both ends, putting in a peg at each, then from 
peg to peg I stretch my garden-line, nice and 
taut, and with the back of my garden rake I 
make my little drill, not more than about an 
inch and a half deep. Then I consider how many 
rows, eight or nine inches apart, the bed wiil 
contain, and with my garden-line and pegs for 
my guide, I make all my drills. Then lempty 
my seed into a small kitchen basin—N.B. You 
must not sow on a windy day, carrots and pars- 
nip seed is very light and blows all about—and 
commence to sow. 

Sow evenly, scattering the seeds well sllalong 
the bottom of the dril], but do not sow thickly ; 
there is no use wasting the seeds, 

One whole bed may be sown with one kind of 
seed, or three drills may be one kind and three 
another. 


question will arise whether you should sow 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 
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ExT, with regard to 
English History, the 
I best elementary workis 
~ the Student's Hume. 
After that the intending competitor should 
study Bright’s or Knight’s Histories, or both. 
And for particular periods (for which much 
fuller information is necessary) he should, in 
addition to the above-mentioned works of Bright 
and Kuight, endeavour to thoroughly master 
Hallam’s ** Constitational History,” Hume and 
Smollett’s and also Macaulay’s Histories. 
Almost every English schoolboy able and fit 
to present himself for examination in classics at 
the first Indian Civil has, by the system of 
craining he has gone through at his school, dis- 
covered what books to study in order to perfect 
himself in them. So that it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to offer any advice as to this. Buta 
word or twe by way of suggestion as to the 
course to pursue may not be amiss. Whether 
it is wise, as has hitherto been the case, to 
make young Englishmen poets in the dead lan- 
xuges, we do not wish to discuss. But the 
ixt is that nor, ;polthes Greek nor vate verse 
is necessary for classical triposes, and it is 
rot improbable that the good example set by 
the Universities will ere long be followed bY the 
‘ivil Service Commissioners. At any rate the 
intending competitor would do well to employ 
his time more profitably than in converting 
English poetry into distorted Latin hexameters 
or Greek iambics, the utility of which is, to say 
the least, very questionable. One word more. 
dn the selection of the classical works one 
thould have an ulterior object, and thus choose 
sach as would be of use to him not only in the 
cultivation of the language of ancient Greece 
and Rome, but also for that of the history and 
literatare of those two nationalities. Take for 
example the works of Livy and Tacitus; they 
ate instructive and useful as well for the study 
of the language as that of the history of Rome. 
Again, for the improvement of one’s style even 
in English composition, a study of the style of 
Livy or of Cicero would not be thrown away. 
Next as to mathematics. Professor Todhun- 
‘vr is the greatest living authority on all the 
trinches of mathematics, and his works on 
tt-m are the standard and best works, which we 
1 honestly recommend to every intending 
npetitor who might select mathemmtics as 
.: of his subjects, Mathematics may be some- 
\Ntat dry, buat Jet not their dryness deter young 
30 froin a study of them, for, in our humble 
igment, they are the best possible whetstone 
the minds of youths; and, as we have 
ly pointed out, if diligently and con- 
utiously studied will be of the greatest 


+ tirst Civil Service examination. 
I+t us now pass on to the modern langitages, 


sible service to an intending competitor at | 


By AVIET AGABEG, LL.B. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


this language there are many grammars extant, 
all equally’excellent; but, if we may be allowed 
to say so, without seeming to be paradoxical, 
some will be found to be more useful than others 
for an examination of this kind, and they are 
De Lisle’s, Brachet's, and that by Noel and Chap- 
sal. Besides these, “ Exercises’’ by Brachet and b 

Noel and Cbapsal, and also Turrell’s ‘‘ Frencl 

Phraseology ” and ‘‘ Lecons Frangaises en Prose 
et Vers” will be of great help.  Turrell's 


“French Phraseology” is invalnable to one j 
who wishes to learn idiomatic French and to 


it correctly and fluently. For a study of 
ie language as well as of the literature of 
‘rance, one must carefully read the standerd 
works of the most eminent authors, such as, for 
example, Voltaire, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers, Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, etc., etc., etc. The in- 
tendiog competitor must not forget thet he will 
be required to translate English into French 
prose, and for this purpose he cannot do better 


c) 
t 
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than pay close attention to the language, style, ; 


and peculiarities of the best French prose 
writers, and of these Lamartiue aud Thiers are 
the best models. In addition to this an idio- 
matic knowledge of the language is all-important. 
Lastly, with regard to the history of France, in 
order to acquire a knowledge of the general 
history of that country, one cannot do better 
than study Markham’s History, and for 
more detailed information or knowledge of 
certain periods Lamartine's and Guizot's works, 
and Thiers’s Histories of th. ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion ” and 6f the ‘‘ Consulate and Empire” are 
the most useful. In German we would recom- 
mend the intending competitor to study Otto's 
Grammar, Schiller's Dramas and Prose Writings, 
and Goethe's works. In Italian about the best 
grammar is that by Volpé ; and besides this we 
would recommend, for the language as well as 
for the literature of that country, a study of 
Goldoni's comedies and Manzoni’s works, pay- 
ing particular attention to ‘‘ II mio prigioni” 
and ‘‘ Promessi sposi,” by the last-named au- 
thor. For German and Itelian history we would 
recommend Markham’s histories. 

In Logic the most useful works are those by 
Whately and Mill, and a slight knowledge of 
the works of Jeremy Bentham, Hamilton, Bain, 
and Dugald Stewart might be of some service as 
well in this subject as in Political Economy, for 
which last-named subject, one tnust thorough)y 
master the able works by Adam Smith, John 
Stuart Mill, and the Right Honourable Henry 
Fawcett, the Postmaster-General of this country. 

For learning Arabic one should study Forbes's 
Reading Lessons, the works of the late Pro- 
fessor Palmer, and such Arabic ‘books as the 
Koran, Alif Lailer, Al Fachiri, etc., etc. ; and 
in order to be able‘to understand and translate 
the works efficiently’as good an Arabic and 
English dictionary as can be procured. For 
Sanskrit one cannot do better than study the 
works of Professor Max Miiller, and also endea- 
vour to understand and translate such works as 
the Hitopadess, the Story of Nala, Raghu- 
vansa, etc., etc., with the aid of a good dic- 
tionary. And in order to procure such Sanskrit 


and Arabic dictionaries, as well as other works ; 


useful for the p of mastering these 
languages for the first Indian Civil Service 
exaininations, one should go to the well-known 
Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly. 

Lastly, with regard to the natural sciences, 
Roscoe's work on Chemistry is a very useful one, 
and we can recommend it. For electricity, 

etism, and experimental laws of heat and 
light, Ganot's Physics, by Atkinson, is very 
good, and for astrenomy the competitor can 
study nothing better than Airy’s well-known 
work on that subject. 

Next, let us see how the above-mentioned 
subjects and works must be studied in order 


1 take firet of all French. For the study of , to achieve success in the first examination, We d 


have already shown that in order to perfec 
one’s self in English composition mere cursor 
reading of the works of the authors we hav. 
named or of others will not be sufficient. The 
same remark applies to the study of English 
literature. The student must have the contents of 
the works of Spalding, Trench, and Chambers ut. 
his fingers’ ends. But learning them like a parrs.t 
will not be sufficient.. He must inwardly diges 
them, so as to be able to say without hesitatior: 
when tho various writers lived, what they wrote 
what difficulties some had to contend ayains'. 
what advantages others received, to be able to give 
an account of their lives and writings, to discus~ 
their various styles, to note the progress of the 
language and literature of this country, and the 
influence on each of them of eminent authors. 
| And so in English history it will not be sulfi- 
cient to be able, like a parrot, to give the dates 
of battles or of the reigns of the different kings, 
i but he must also stady the origin, object, result, 
| and effect of wars and campaigns ; the character, 
conduct, and policy of kings, statesmen, and 
other distinguished personages; compare the 
| merits or demerits of some with those of othets, 
discuss the progress or effect of events, the 
| engin and conseyuences of measures, and their 
| influence.on men and timesg This is the way 
to study English history ; this, too, should be 
the mode of studyi ig the histories of France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Again, with regard to learning the lan- 
guages of those countries,’ one should end+a- 
vour not only to learn the equivalents in 
them for English words, but theit gram- 
j matical rules, the raison d¥tre of the same, 
and their mode of construction. He shouiri 
even in his leisure moments take English words, 
| sentences, and expressions, jand endeavour to 
; translate them correctl ang idiomatically into 
+ French, German, or Italian, for which he 
‘ would find an ample field in vords having moré 
‘ than one signification. For ‘instance, he might 
: know that the Frepeh word cilibataire means an 
ij unmarried man or bachelor, but he should also 
learn the French equivalent for a bachelor of arts, 
He might know the meaning ef the word te:pétc, 
but he should be able to give a correct trausla- 
tion into French of a ‘storm ina teapot.” Ho 
might know the French equivalent for the word 
“feather,” but he should also be able. to give 
the French equivalent for “‘ birds of a feather 
flock together,” and so on, The same remarks 
apply te the study of the Oriental languages, 
and also to Latin and Greek, and what we have 
‘ said or suggested in connection with the study 
of the history and literature of this country is 
equally applicable to the history and literature 
: of Rome and Greece, 

! “Next, as-to mathematica. It is absolutely 
necessary ta learn by heart what is known 
as book-work ; but in doing so the student 
| must try and follow the reasoning in every 
theorem and ‘problem, and,. guided by sucis. 
, reasoning and the rules and axioms which form 
part and parcel of every mathematical sul ject, 
‘he must endeavour to work out accurately 
similar problems, It is thus, and thus only, 
he can expect to be an efficient mathematician. 
Our remarks and suggestions as to the imcde of 
j studying English hiteraturo and mathematics 
| apply with equal force to the mode of studying 
logic and political economy. Our remarks as to- 
' the study of mathematics are also applicable to 
| that of mechanical philosophy. But in chemistry, 
| electricity, magnetism, etc., etc., mere book- 
| reading is not evongh. The intending competitor 
i must als attend ‘courses of lectures and experi- 
ments at laboratéties, ete, , and, in doing so, watch’ 
, every process an®every part of a process, and by 
the aid of what de has learnt from books and 
seen at the lal ies-make experiments, etc., 
himself, and thus lea®a tle practical (and by uo 
, Means an unimportant) part of these subjects. 
(To be continued.) 
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three articles on 
“Insect Haunts 
round, London” 
in Nos. 181, 182, 
| * 186. 


Bicyoue TOURING 
CLUB. This 
clab is now 
merged inthe | 
Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, 


\ 
Fleet Street, to 
whom applica- 
tion for mem- 
bership. shou'd 
be made, The 
subscription is 
half-a-crown per 
annum. If you 
are a meniber of | 
any recognised 
Amateur Cy- 
cling Club no 
references are 
necessary, Dut 
if not you must, 
except in a few | 
cases, have two 
references, You 
can get a pro- 
spectus onappli- 
cation. Cc. 
1418, and others 
are thanked. 


—Infor- 

to 

such appoint- 
ments only 
holds good for 
the date when 
given. Apply 
direct to the 
Admiralty, sw, 


A. WILMERSDUERFFER. —If you can get the rape and 
canary: seed tu grow, the ripened grains will do just 
as well as those you buy at the shop. 


OnksbuRY and BErav.—1. No sensible lad would be 
ashamed of a sunburnt complexion, or seek for “a 
remedy for it.” We only wish that all our readers 
had the opportunity of “' discolouring themselves in 
the fresh air.” 2. Leave the grease alone. Keep 
your head clean, and chance the baldness. 


E. oe fede ater 8 ct ona are dlasolved | and mixed 
with pre chalk, whiting, alum white, ptpeclay, 
etc. They are then pressed into shape and dried. 
The colour changes as they dry, so that great allow- 
ances have to be made. In short, you had better 
draw in black and white, and leave crayon sketching 
alone, unlees you can manage to buy your materials. 
The process is almost too simple to be interesting, 

, and the result to amateurs is very little knowledge 
and very much mesa, There is a sixpenny edition of 

Captain Marryat 's ‘‘Masterman Ready,” published 


a George and Sens, York Street, Covent 
La 
A. E.G.—No, “A youth ot eighteen just sbout to be 


apprenticed to the engineering.” will spend his time 

much more profitably in studying the theory of his 

profession than in earving a few halfpence in con- 
jucting a small agency. 

Whit Mortimgr.—You had far better buy ene of the 
Civil Service Guides. Any bookseller will procure it 
for you. 

J. Dopson.—There are Whitworth and other scholar- 
ships, particulars of which will find in the 
“*Bcience Direetory.” Apply for it to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
8.W., enclosing sevenpence in stam ‘Fhere is a 

Prospectus of the Whitw: Scholarshi 
which is obtainable free for fourpence. The 
“year for such courses ins in October. 


ERNEsT BAKER.—Waterlvo was the last battle fought 
between England and France. 


F. ALLsopp and Gingxk.—The best and most practical 
treatise on Cricket is that by Dr. W. G. Grace in our 
second volume. Get the volume ; it costs only seven 
shillings and sixpence—but a trifle more than any 
of tbe: cricket. manuals that are worth. anything. 
There is no book published which will give you so 
much information op practicé and play. 


J.B, TaYLoR,—A pure delusion. There are no such 


things as thunderbolts, and you will only find men. 
tion of them in dictionaries com by persons who 
know nothing of electrical who have 


copied thelr definitions from obsolete sources. The 

thunderbolts of our ancestors were the fossil cuttle- 

fabs now Known as Belem.” tn Jupiter’ than: 
lerbdolt as a great many other ings, 

has been mistaken for the ‘hing signifed. 


G. A. Hi.tox.—You must take very great care in ja- 
panning your bicycle, or you will spoil it. The best 
thing you can use is one of the special preparations 
obtaiiable from the bicycle people, of whom there 
are*so'many ‘to choose from in Birniiighai. 
Japan is simply shellac varnish. mixed with lamp- 
black, v k, or any other colour you 
prefe ined by laying the colour ou 

n exceedingly good brush, 
ie same direction. 


nid thinly witl 
ays working in t 
“APTAIN CUTTLE.—1. You can “dispose” of the 
“twenty French coins of the reign of Napoleon II. 
of the value of dix centimes” by buying a copy of 
v's OWN PAPER for twenty consecutive weeks, 
aud paying for each copy with one of the mysterious 
coius: 2, Their value is one penny each, and there 
are thousands of them in this country passing 
current amongst our own pence. 


L Bovu.ton and P. BErky.—The particulars you can 
obtain from the Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Cannon Row, Westminster ; and the exami- 
nation papers from 2tanford, Charing Cross. : 


B. RUTHERFORD. —We have frequently said that we 
do not answer letters by post, aud we cannot under- 
take to send any correspondent a copy of the paper 
in which his answer appears unless he applies to the 
publisher after it is issued, and, enclosing stamps, 
clearly states the number he requires. We know 
nothing of your communication, but we do not see 
how you could expect an answer in the time. Write 
again, and omit the stamp inside. 


c 


BoaTMAN. — Cutters are best, then yawls, then 
schooners. If you put your schooners mainmast 
almost in the centre of the length, and give her a 
long mainboom and a small gaff-foresail, you will 
get her nearer the mark. Why cannot you spell 
yacht properly ?—what do you do with your eyes 
when you read? How could yacht ever run into 
yocht, yockt, yokt, yot? 


T. F. BEALF.—There are a great many more than four 
republics in the world. Refer to South America. 
There are four in Europe—France, Switzerland, 
Andorra, and San Marino. 


LITTLE LEISURE.—To bend the ribs for your boat draw 
the curves you wish them to take on a stout piece of 
board, and alon, he curves drive in strong screws 
about'an inch apart, Steam the wood you have pre- 
pared for your ribs. and fix two pieces, one over the 
other, tight up against each line of screws, by more 
screws or a few nails. When the wood is thoroughly 
dry you will find it has permanently assumed the 
shape you wished, and having worked in doubles to 
the same template, your: curves for the ribs are 
identical, and your boat will not be lopsided. 


CyMRARS.—You can get the promptness of payment 
by sending the waste-paper to Lloyd's Paper Mills, 
Sittingbourne, Kent, but we doubt if you will get 
the price you mention, unless you have very care- 
fully picked it over. Why not write to the mills 
first ? 


L, G.—1. The letters us. are the initia's 
of Manu Script. The Harleien mss. 


GamMA.—“ Had 1 but strength to hold the earth, 
ttc., is by Dr, Watts. See any collection, 

Cc. EK W.—1. Your fish will never live in the woode 
tank. There are other things besides the puti 
which will kill them, 2 The Amateur Champio 
Hamer Thrower for 1882 was Mr. E, Baddeley, « 


Cambs idge University, His throw 96ft. din. 


J. B. EVANS.—Never tamper with your eyes. 
a doctor, 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM RAYNOR, K.C.B.—When yo 
become so reduced in cirenmatances as to be oblige 
“to sell periodicals from house to house,” 
have to take out a Lawker’s licence, 


F. Prick.—We are not up to date. Were this a new 
paper we should be very glad to insert such par 
graphs, but at present, as you see, it is impossib! 
for us to do so, 


L. G. 8.—We are sorry to say we are not able to ide: 
tify your caterpillar. It is not an easy task. W 
are pretty good entomologists, but your descriptic 
is not quite clear enough. He is not the right so: 
of caterpillar if he has sixteen legs. He is too or 
ginal in his understanding ! 


MEMBER OF THE W. C. C. C.—It rests entirely wit 
yourselves, and we have nothing whatever to d 
With it. Had your fixtures been sent to the prop. 
quarter, and officially published, they would hav 
found a place in our calendar. If you do not sen 
your season's report to the cricket annuals you mu 
expect the cricketing world to ignore you. Ther 
are special reasons for our being fully acquainte 
with the stending of your famons school, “We pai 
ticularly stated that we did not give the arms of a 
the echools. 


LETTER BaGs.—Allow six weeks by shortest rout: 
The mail from London to Adelaide takes thirty-eigh 
days, from London to Melbourne forty days, fro: 
London to Sydney forty-three days, from London { 
Brisbane forty-seven days, from London to Auch 
land thirty-nine days. All the Peninsular an 


Consu 


Oriental boats, most of the Orient liners, and all th 
Th 


Queensland boats, go through the Suez Canal. 
New Zealand mail goes across the Atlantic to 
York, across America by rail to San Francisco, an 
thence by steam to Honolulu, Auckland, and Syd 
ney. The P. and 0. Company take the mails t 
Adelaide, the British India Steam Navigation Com 
any take the mails to Queensland, going by way © 
‘orres Straits. The P. and 0. Company and tli 
Oriert Company take the mails to Melbourne, an 
the Orient Company take the mails to Sydney, an 
the Californian Company, after delivering the ‘Nev 
Zealand mail, go on to Sydney. Hence Melbouny 
and Syduey Have two regular mail lines ; Adelaide 
Brisbane, and Auckland only one, though of cours 
there are many subsidiary mails. There are pow tw 
direct lines of steamers between New Zealand an 
London, doing the distance under forty-five days. 


SEASHELL —In Rutland there are 94,889 acres, in Flint 
shire 160,807. 


are acollection of papers in ordinary 
handwriting, and not of books in type. 


GA 
worst, 
beund. 

» But warm treacle mixed with ground- 
eel is usually given warm. 


WESLEY COLLEGE. — 1, Answered. 2 
Conscience-money is money sent to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by con- 
science-stricken individuals who have 
found it impossible to support any 
longer the whole of the weight of guilt 
at having misled the income-tax as- 
sessors, and so relieve therpselves by 
sending in a trifle on account, 3. 
Nothing. 


Eryest J. Morris.—ihanks for your 
letter, but we do not think that the 
ruins you found at La Bouille, near 
Rouen, in France, are those of a maze. 
Perhaps, as you suggest, this notice 
may induce some of our readers who 
may be in the neighbourhood to send 
us their opinions on the matter. 


SCRAPER.—1. The best sound-posts: for 
violins are those that have been cut 
down out of the sound-posts of tenors, 
“cellos, or double-basses. In fact, the 
more the wood has been vibrated’ the 
better it will act. Such posts are of 
course luxuries, and in ninety-nine . 
cases out of a hundred a piece of fine, 
even-grained pine is used. 2. There 
should be, as much life in the third as 
in the other strings. The one youare 
using may be too thick or too thin for 
the fiddle; try another. 


ANTIQUO JURE.—On page 614 of Vol. Iv, 
you will find a column giving the full 
code of the rule of the road on‘ the 
water, It'was published in the July 
Part for 1382,.No, 179. 


A. G. 8,—1, The fact of your being a sub- 
scriber or not makes no difference. 2. 
No licence is required to publish a 
periodical, but the paper must bear 
the printer's name. 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Bear Srony, 1x Ning CHAPTERS, 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


was not a bad fellow by any means; and 


when the mutiny against the new captain 
first began, he flattered himself that by 
allowing himself to be set up in opposition 
he was really doing a service to Willoughby, 
and securing the school against a great 
many disasters which were certain to 
ensue if Riddell were left supreme. 

But in these lofty hopes he was getting 
to be a tzifle disappointed. In his own 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS : 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarzor Baines REED, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ My 
Friend Smith,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—BLOOMFIELD IN TRIBULATION. 


LOOMFIELD was beginning to discover 
already that the new dignity to which 
he had been raised by his own partisans at 
Willoughby was anything but a bed of 
roses, Wain and easily led as he was, he 


“I'm reported, please.” 
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House, of course, especially among those 
over whom he was wont to rule in athletic 
5 his aathority was paramount. 
But these, after all, constituted only a 
small section of Willoughby. Over the 
rest of the school his influence was 
strangely overlooked, and even the terrors 
of his arm fuilod to bring his subjects to 
obedience. 

It was all very well at first, whem the 
one idea was indignation agrinst the 
Doctor’s new appoiutment. But us soon 
as the malcontents discovered that they 
had raised one more tyrant over thei - own 
heads, they began to find out thei- mis- 
take, and did their best tocorrectit. They 
argued that as they had elected Jiloom- 
fed themselves they weren’t bound to 
obey him unless thes chose; and when it 
came to the point of having to give up | 
their own will in obedience to his, they 
remembered he was not the real cxptain of 
Willeughby and had no right to order 
them! 

8o poor Bloomfield did not find things 
quite as comfortable as he had expected. 

One of the first rebuffs he got was 
administered by no less stately a hand 
than that of Master Telson of the School 
House. 

This young gentleman ever since his last 
unfortunate expedition in ‘‘ Noah’s Ark” 
had been somewhat under a cloud. His 
forced absence from the river for a whole 
week had preyed upon his spirits. And 


when at the end of that period he did re- 
visit his old haunts, armed with a captain’s 
permit, it was only to discover that what- 
ever small chance ho ever had of coxing 
his house’s boat at the coming regatta, 
had vanished under the new arrangement 
which had brought Riddell into the boat. 

It is only fair to say that this disap- 

intment, keen as it was, had no effect on 

is loyalty. H» was as ready as ever to 
fight any one who spoke ill of the School 

‘ouse. But it certainly had given him a 
jar, which resulted in rather strained rela- 
tions with some of his old allies in 
Parrett’s. 

Of course nothing could shake his devo- 
tion to Parson. That was secure whatever 
happened, but towards the other heroes of 
Parrett’s, parti-ularly the seniors, he felt 
unfriendly. He conceived he must have 
been the victim of a plot to prevent his 
steering the School House boat. It was 
the only reason he could think of for 
his ill-tnck ; and though he never tried to 
argue it out, it Was pretty clear to his own 
mind some one was at the bottom of it. 
And if that was so, who more likely than 
Bloomfield and Game and that lot, who 
had everything to gain by his being 
turned out of the rival boat ? 

This was the state of minu of our ag- 
grieve junior one afternoon not long b+- 
fore the regatta, as he strolled dismally ; 
across the “‘ Big” on his way to the rivor. 
Parson was not with him. He was down ; 
coxing his boat, and the thought of this 
only reminded Telyon of his own bad luck, 
and added to his ill-temper. 

He was roused from his moody reflec- 
tions by the*approach of two boys, who ; 
hailed him cheenly. 

‘‘ What cheer? Telson, old man,” cried 
King, “‘ how jolly blue you look! What's 
the row?” 

“Nothing,” replied Telscn. 

“ We've just been dewa to see the boats. | 
Awful spree to see old Riddell steering! | 
isn't it, Bosher ?” 

“Yes,” sail Bosher; ‘‘ but he’s better 
than he was.” 


‘Never mind, they won't lick us,” said 
King. ‘‘ You should have scen our boat ! 
Bless you, those School House louts— ” 

“ King, Dll fight you!” said Telson. 

“Oh! beg pardon, old man, I didn't— 
eh—what ?” , 

This last remark was caused by the fact 
that Telson was taking off his coat. King, 
utterly taken aback by these ominous pre- 
parations, protested his sorrow, apologised, 
and generally humiliated himself before 
the offended School House junior. 

But Tclson had been looking out for a 
cause of quarrel, cnd now one had come; 
he was just in the humour for going 
through with the business. ‘‘ Do you funk 
it?” he asked. 

‘Oh, no; not that, old man,” eaid King, 
still friendly, and very slowly unbuttoning 
his jacket; ‘but I'll apologise, Telson, 
you know.” 

“Don't waut any apologising; I want 
to fight,” said Telson. ‘I'll take young 
Bosher too.” 

“Oh!” said Bosher, rather alarmed, 
‘I don’t want to fight.” 

“Get out of the way!” cricd the majes- 
tic Telson, brushing past him towards 
King, who now stood with his coat off and 
avery apologetic face, ready for the young 
bantam's disposal. 

Telson and King fought there and then. 
It was not a very sanguinary contest, nor 
wasit particularly scientific. It did Telson 
good, and it did not do King much harm. 
The only awkward thing about it was that 
neither side knew exactly when to stop. 
Telson claimed the victory after every round, 
and King respectfully disputed the state- 
ment. Telson thereupon taunted his ad- 
versary with ‘‘funking it,” and went at 
him again, very showy in action, but de- 
cidedly feeble in execution. King, by 
keeping one arm over his face and working 
the other gently up and down in front of 
his body, was able to ward off most of the 
blows aimed, and neither aspired nor aimed 
to hit out himeelf. 

The ‘‘ fight’? might have lasted a week 
had not Game, coming up that way from 
the boats, caught sight of it. As it was 
neither an exciting combat nor a profitable 
one, the Parrett’s monitor considered it a 
good case for interfering, as well as for call- 
ing in the authority of the popular captain. 

‘King and Telson,” he said, stepping 
between the combatants, ‘stop it, and 
come to Bloomfield’s study after chapel. 
You know fighting in the ‘ Big’ is against 
rules.” 

““What are we to go to Bloomfield for ?” 
demanded Telson, whose temper was still 


‘ disturbed. 


“For breaking rules,” said Game, as he 
walked on. 

“Shall you go?” said Telson to King 
as the two slowly put on their coats, 

‘Yea, I suppose so, or he’ll give us a 


! licking.” 


“‘T shan’t go; he’s not the captain,” 
said Telson. 

**T gay. you'll catch it if you don’t,” said 
King, with apprehensiun in his looks. 
“They’re always down on you if you don’t 
go to the captain when you're told.” 

“T tell you he’s not the captain,” replied 
Telson, testily, ‘and I shan’t go. If they 
want to report me they'll have to do it to 
Riddell.” 

With which virtuous decision he went 
his way, slightly soluced in his mind by 
the fight, and still more consoled by the 
prospect of a row ahead. 

Telson was quite ’cute enough to see he 
hed a strong position to start with, and if 


only he played his cards well he might 
score off the enemy with credit. - 

He therefore declined an invitation to 
Parson to partake of shrimps and jum at 
tea, and kept himeelf in his own house till 
the time appointed for reporting himself 
to the captain. Then, instead of going to 
Bloomfield, he presented himself before 
Riddell. 

‘“Well?” said the captain, in his usual 
half-apologetic tone. 

“Oh!” said Teleon, ‘I'm reported, 
please, Riddell.” 

‘What for? Who reported you?” asked 
Riddell. 

“‘Game—for fighting,” replicd Telson. 

‘He hasn’t told me of it. You'd better 
come in the morning.” : 

“Oh! it’s all right,” said Tclson. “TI 
was fighting King in the ‘ Big’ this after- 
noon.” 

Riddell looked perplexed. This was the 
first case of a boy voluntarily delivering 
himself up to justice, and he hardly knew 
what to do. 

However, he had found out thus much 
by this time—that it didn’t so much matter 
what he did as long as ho did something. 

“You know it’s against rules,” said he, 
as severely as he could, ‘‘and it’s not the 
first time you’ve done it. You must do 


fity Dues of Virgil, and stop in the house 
on Monday and Tuesday.” 
“All mght! Thanks,” said Telsoa, 


rapidly departing, and leaving Riddell 
quite bewildered by the apparent gratitude 
of his fag. 

Telson betook himself quietly to his 
study and began to write his lines. It was 
evident from the restless way in whic he 
looked up at every footstep outside he did 
not expect to remain long undisturbed at 
this harmless occupation. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. ‘ 

In about ten minutes King entered and 
said, “I say, Telson, you're in for it! 
You're to go to Bloomfield directly.” 

“‘ What's he given you?” 

“A licking!” said King ; ‘‘and stopped 
my play half a week. But I say, you'd 
better go—sharp !” : 

“Tm not going,” said Telson. 

“What!” exclaimed King, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Cut it!” said Telson; ‘‘ I’m busy.” 

“He sent me to fetch you,” said King. 

“Don’t I tell you I'm notcoming? 1’'ll 
lick you, King, if you don’t cut it!” 

King did ‘‘cut it” in a considerable 
state of alarm at the foolhardiness of his 
youthful comrade. 

But Telson knew his business. No 
sooner had King gone than he took up his 
Virgil and paper, and repaired once :nore 
to Riddell’s study. 

“ Please, Riddell,’’ said he, meekly, “do 
you mind me writing my lines here?” 

“Not a bit,” said Riddell, whose study 
was always open house to his youthful 
fag. 

Felson said ‘Thank you,” and imme- 
diately deposited himself at the table, and 
quietly continued his work, awaiting the 
result of King’s messa;e. 

The result was not long in coming. 

“Telson!”? shouted a voice down tho 
passage in less than five minutes. 

Telson went to the door, aud shouted 
back, : 

‘What's the row?” 

“* Where are you 2” said the voice. 

“Here,” replied Telson, shutting the 
door and resuming his work. : 
i ‘‘Who’s that?” asked Riddell of his 
ag. 
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“<I don’t know, unless it’s Game,” said 
Telson. 

‘‘Now then, Telson,” cried the voice 
again, ‘‘come here.” 

“IT can’t—I’m busy!” shouted Telson 
back from where he sat. At the same 
moment the door opened, and Game 
entered in a great state of wrath. 

The appearance of a Parrett monitor 
“‘on duty” in the School House was 
always a strange spectacle; and Game, 
when he discovered into whose study he 
had marched, was a trifle embarrassed. 

“What is it, Gamo?” asked Riddell, 
civilly. 

“I want Telson,” said Game, who, by. 
the way, had scarcely spoken to the new 
captain since his appointment. 

“What do you want?” said Tclson, 
boldly. 

‘“Why didn’t you come when you were 
sent for ?”” demanded Game. 

“Who sent for me?” 

“ Bloomfield.” 

“I’m not Bloomfield’s fag,” retorted 
Telson. ‘I’m Riddell’s.” 

‘*What did I tell you this afternoon ?” 
said Game, beginning to suspect that he 
had fallen juto a trap. 

“Told me to go to the captain after 
chapel.” 

se And) what do you mean by not 

ing 2” 

“I did go—I went to Riddell.” 

“I told you to go to Bloomfield,” said 
Game, growing hot. 

‘‘ Bloomfield ’s not the captain,” retorted 
Telson, beginning to enjoy himself. 
* Riddell ’s captain.” 

“You were fighting in the ‘Big,’” said 
Game, looking uneasily at Riddell while 
‘he spoke. 

“TI knowI was. Riddell’s potted mo 
tor it, haven’t you, Riddell ?” 

“I’ve given Telson fifty lines, and 
stopped his play two days,” said Riddell, 
quietly. 

“Yes, and I’m writing the lines now,” 
said Telson, dipping his pen in the ink, 
and ecarcely smothering a laugh. 

Game, now fully aware of his rebuff, 
was glad of an opportunity of covering his 
defeat by a diversion. 

“Look here,” said he, walking up to 
Telson, ‘‘I didn’t come here to be cheeked 
by you, I can tell you.” 

‘Who's checking you?” said Tclson. 
“Tm not.” 

“Yes you are,” said Game. “I’m not 
going to be humbugged about by you.” 

“T don’t want to humbug you about,” 
replied the junior, defiantly. 

“‘T think there’s a mistake, you know,” 
said Riddell, thinking it right to interpose. 
“T’ve given him lines for fighting in the 
‘Big,’ and there’s really no reason for his 
going to Bloomfield.” 

“T told him to go to Bloomfield, and he 
ought to have come.” 

“T don’t think you had any right to tell 
him to go to Bloomfield,” replied Riddell, 
with a boldness which astonished himeelf. 
“Tm respensible for stopping fights.” 

“T don’t want you to tell me my busi- 
ness,” retorted Game, hotly; .‘‘ who. are 
you?” 

Game could have thrashed the captain 
as easily as he could Telson, and the thought 

flashed throug: Riddell’s mind as he 
paused to repy. He weuld much have 
preferred saying nothing, but somehow the 
present seemed to be a sort of crisis in his 
life. If he gave in now, the chance of 
ssserting himself in Willoughby might 
‘never return. 


‘I'm the captain,” he replied, steadily, 
“and as long as I am captain I’m respon- 
sible for the order of the school, and I 
prefer to do my own work!” 

There was something in his look and 
tone as he uttered these inoffensive words 
which took Game aback and even startled 
Telson. It was not at all like what fel- 
lows had been used to from Riddell, cer- 
tainly very unlike the manner he was 
generally credited with. But neither Tel- 
son nor Game was half so amazed at this 
little outburat as was the speaker himself. 
He was ‘half frightened the moment he had 
uttered it. Now he was in for it with a 
vengeance! It would go out to all Wil- 
loughby, he knew, that he meant to stand 
by his guns. What an awful failure, if 
after all he should not be able to keep his 
word ! 

Game, with a forced smile which ill ac- 
corded with his inward astonishment, left 
the study without another word, heedless 
even of the laugh which Telson could no 
longer repress. 

Of course many perverted stories of this 
adventure immediately got abroad in Wil- 
loughby. Telson’s highly-coloured version 
made it appear that a pitched battle had 
been fought between Game and the new 
captain, resulting in the defeat of the 
former chiefly through Telson’s instru- 
mentality and assistance. As, however, 
this narrative did not ap in the same 
dress two hours running, it was soon taken 
for what it was worth, and most fellows 
preferred to believe the Parretts’ version 
of the story, which stated that Riddell had 
announced he meant to keep order in Wil- 
loughby without the help of the monitors, 
and had had the cheek to tell Bloomfield 
to mind his own business. 

The indignation of Parrett’s House on 
hearing such a story may be imagined. It 
was even pasta joke. Bloomfield seriously 
offered to resign all pretensions to authority 
and let things take their course. 

“Tt makes me seem,” he said, “as if I 
wanted to stick myself up. If he’s so sure 
of keeping order by himself, I don’t see 
what use it is my pretending to do it too.” 

“It would serve him right if you did 


so,” said Game. ‘‘But it would be so 
awfully like giving in now, after you have 
once begun.” 


This view of the matter decided the 
question. But Bloomfield all the same 
was considerably impressed by what had 
happened. 

e knew in his heart that his only title 
to the position he assumed was the whim 
of his schoolfellows. He was a usurpcr, in 
fact, and however much he tried to per- 
suade himself he was acting solely for the 
good of Willoughby, he knew those motives 
were only half sincere. And in spite of all 
his efforts, the school was as rowdy as ever. 
If he did thrash a batch of juniors one day, 
or stop some disorderly Limpets of their 
play, it never seemed to make much im- 
pression. Whereas the one or two rioters 
whom Riddell had ventured to tackle had 
somehow reformed distinctly in their 
habits. How was it? 

Bloomfield, as he thought the thing over, 
was not quite happy. He had been 
happier far last term, when, under old 
Wyndham, he had exerted himself loyally 
for the good of the school. Was he not 
exerting himeelf now? Why should he 
be unhappy ’ It was not because he felt 
himself beaten. He sccrned the idea, or 
that he felt unequal to the task before 
him. That too was preposterous. And 
yet he certainly needed something, he felt. 


If only now he were first classic as well 
as captain of the clubs, what a pull he 
would have! 

And as this thought occurred to him, 
he also recalled Crossfeld’s famous speech 
at the last Parliament and the laughter 
which had greeted it. Cculd ho translate 
“* Balbus hopped over 2 wall” without the 
dictionary? Ah! He thought sometimes 
he would try, just to prove how slanderous 
Crossficld’s insinuation had been. The 
result of all these cogitations was that 
Blowmfield began to discover he was not 
quite such an “all-round” man as his 
friends had told him. And that being so, 
had not he better qualify himself like an 
honest man for his post ? 

He did not like to confide the idea to 
his friends for fear of their laughter, but 
for a week or two at least he actually read 
rather hard on the sly. Tho worst of it 
was, that till the examinations next term 
there could be nothing to show for it. For 
the Sixth did not change their places every 
day as the lower forms did. There was no 
chance of leaping to the top at a bound by 
some lucky answer, or even of advancing a 
single desk. And therefore, however hard 
he worked this term, he would never rise 
above eighteenth classic in the eyes of the 
school, and that was not—well, he would 
have liked to be a little higher for the sake 
of Willoughby ! 

The outlook was not encouraging. Even 
Wibberly, the toady, and Silk, the Welcher, 
were better men than he was at classics. 

Suppose, instead of spending his energy 
over classics, he were to get up one or two 
rousing speeches for the Parliament, which 
should take the shine out of every one else 
and carry the school by storm? It wae not 
a bad idea. But the chance would not 
come. No one could get up a fine speech 
on such s hackneyed subject as ‘‘ That 
Rowing is a finer Sport than Cricket,” or 
“That the Study of Science in Public 
Schools should be Abolished.” And when 
he did attempt to prepare an oration on 
the subject of compulsory football, the 
first friend he showed it to pointed out so 
many faults in the composition of the first 
sentence that prudence prompted him to 
put the effusion in the fire. : 

Meanwhile his friends and admirers kept 
him busy. Their delight seemed to be to 
seize on all the youngsters they could by 
any pretext lay hands on and hale them to 
appear before him. By this means thcy 
imagined they were making his authority 
known and dealing a serious blow at the 
less obtrusive captain in the School House. 

Poor Bloomfield had to administer 
justice right and left for every imaginable 
offence, and was so watched and prompted 
by officious admirers that he was con- 
stuntly losing his head and making himself 
ridiculous. 

He gave one boy a thrashing for being 
found with a pay dart in bis hand, be- 
cause Game fad reported him; and to 
another, who had stolen a book, he gave 
only twenty lines, because he was in the 
second eleven. Cusack, the Welcher. who 
was caught climbing the School House 
elms one Monday, he sentenced to an 
hour’s detention; and Pilbury, whom he 
caught in the same act on Tuesday, he 
deprived of play for a week—that is, he 
said he was not to leave his house for a 
week. But Pilbury turned up the very 
next day in the ‘Big,’ under the very 
nose of the Parrett captain, who did not 
even observe his presence. 

It was this sort of thing which, as the 
term dragged on, made Blvomfield more 
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and more uncomfortable with his position. 
It was all very well for Game, and Ashley, 
and Wibberly to declare that but for him 
Willoughby would have gone to the do; 
—it was all very well of them to make 
game of and caricature Riddell and his 
failures. Seeing is believing; and Bloom- 
field, whose heart was honest, and whose 
common sense, when left to itself, was not 
altogether feeble, could not help making 
the unpleasant discovery that he was not 
doing very much after all for Willoughby. 

But the boatrace was now coming on. 
There, at any rate, was a sphere in which 
he need fear no rival. With Parrett’s boat 
at the head of the river, and he its stroke, 
he would at any rate have one claim on 
the obedience of Willoughby which nobody 
could gainsay. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAK WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fryy, 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “Nat the 
Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SILVER CANON. 


WEEK’s arduous journey over a sterile 
stretch of country, where water was 
very scarce and where game was hard 
to approach, brought them at last in 
reach of what looked to be s curiously 
formed mountain far away in the middle 
of an apparently boundless plain. Then 
it strack Bart that it could not be amoun- 
tain, for its sides were perpendicular, and 
its top at a distance seemed to be perfectly 
flat; and long discussions arose between 
him and the Soctor as to the uliarity 
of the strange eminence standing up 80 
prominently right in the middle of the 
plain. 

While they were discussing the subject 
the Beaver and his English-speaking fol- 
lower came to their side, and, pointing to 
the mountain, gave them to understand 
that this was their destination. 

“But is there silver there?” said the 
doctor, eagerly, when the Indian smiled 
and said, quietly, ‘‘ Wait and see.” 

The mountain, on being first seen, ap- 


peared to be at quite a short distance; but ; 


at the end of their first day’s journey they 
seemed to have got no nearer, while after 
another day, though it had assumed more 
prominent proportions, they were still at 
some distance, and it was not until the 
third morning that the little party stood 
on the reedy shores of a long, narrow, 
winding lake, one end of which they had 
to skirt before they could ride up to the 
foot of the flat-top) mountain, which 
looked as if it had been suddenly thrust 
by some wondrous volcanic action right 
from the plain to form what appeared to 
be a huge castle some seven or eight hun- 
dred feet bigh, and with no ravine or rift 
in the wall by which it could be ap- 

‘coached, 

All Bart’s questions were met by the one 
sole answer from the Indian, ‘‘ Wait and 
see ;”’ and in this spirit the savages guided 
them along beneath the towering ramparts 
of the mountain, whose ecatped sides even 
a mountain sheep could not have climbed, 
till towards evening rein was drawn close 
under the mighty rocks, fragments of which 
had fallen here and there, loosened by time 
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or cut loose by the shafts of storms to lie 
crumbling about its feet. 

There seemed to be no reason for halting 
there, save that there was a little spring of 
water trickling down from the rocks, while 
a short distance in front what seemed to 
be a wide crack appeared in the plain, zig- 
zagging here and there, one end going off 
into the distance, the other ap] ing to 
pass round close by the mountain ; and as 
soon as they were dismounted and _ the 
horses tethered the Beaver signed to Bart 
and the doctor to accompany him, while 
the interpreter followed close behind. 

It was a glorious evening, and after the 
heat of the day the soft, cool breeze that 
swept over the plain was refreshing in the 
extreme; but, all the same, Bart felc very 
hungry, and his thonghts were more upon 
some carefally-picked sage grouse that 
Joses and Maude were roasting than upon 
the search for silver; but the doctor was 
excited, for he felt that most likely this 


would prove to be the goal of their long | m 


journey. His great fear was that the 
{ndians in their ignorance might have 
taken some white-shining stone or mica 
for the precious metal. 

The crack in the plain seemed to grow 
wider as they approached, but the Indians 
suddenly led them off to the right, close 
under the towering flank of the mountain, 
and between it and a mass of rock that 
might have been split from it at some early 
stage in the world’s life. 

This mass was some forty or fifty feet 
high, and between it and the parent moun- 
tain there was a narrow rift, so narrow, in 
fact, that they had to proceed in single file 
for about a hundred yards, winding in and 
out till, reaching the end, the Indians 
stood upon a broad kind of shelf of rock 
in silence as the doctor and Bart involun- 
tarily uttered a ory of surprise. 

For there was the crack in the plain 
below their feet, and they were standing 
upon its very verge where it came in close 
to the: mountain, whose top was some 
seven hundred feet above their heads, while 
here its perpendicular side went down for 
fully another thousand to where, in the 
solemn dark depths of the vast caiion or 
crack in the rocky crust of the earth, a 
great rushing river ran, its roar rising to 
where they stood in « strangely weird 
monotone, like low echoing thunder. 

The reflections in the evening sky lighted 
up the vast rift for a while, and Bart for- 
got his hunger in the contemplation of 
this strange freak of nature, of a river 
running below ina shenne whose walls 
were perfectly perpendicular and against 
which in places the rapid stream seemed to 
beat and eddy and swirl, while in other 
parts there were long stretches of pebbly 
and rocky shore. For as far as Bart could 
judge, the walls seemed to be about four 

undred feet apart, though in the fading 
evening light it was hard to tell anything 


| for certain. 


A more stupendous work of nature had 
never met Bart’s eye, and his first thoughts 
were naturally enough, How should he 
manage to get to the top of that flat 
mountain? how should he be able to lower 
himself down into the mysterious shades 
of that vast caiion, and wander among the 
wonders that must for certain be hidden 
there ? 

Just then the Beaver spoke. He had 
evidently been taking lessons from the in- 
terpreter, as, smiling loftily and half in 
pity at the eagerness of men who could 
care for such a trifle as white ore when 
they had horses and rifles, he pointed up at 


the perpendicular face of the mountain and 
then downward at the wall of the caiion, 
and said, 

“ Silver—silver. Beaver give his brother. 
Medicine man.” 

“He means there is silver here, sir, and 
he gives it to you,” said Bart, eagerly. 

“Yes. Give. Silver,” said the chief, 
nodding his head, and holding oat his 
hand, which the doctor grasped, Bart doing 
the same by the cther. 

“T am very teful,’”? said the doctor 
at last, while his eyes kept wandcring 
about, ‘* but I see none.” : 

“‘Silver—silver,” said the chief again, as 
he looked up and then down, ending by 
addressing some words in the Indian 
dialect to the interpreter, who pointed in 
the direction of the camp. 

“The Beaver-with- 
let us eat,” he said. 

This brought back Bart’s hunger so 
vividly to his recollection that he laughed 
erril ly and turned to go. 
“Yes,” he said, let us eat by all 
means. Shall we come in the morning an 
examine this place, sir?” 

“Yes, Bart, we will,” said the doctor, 
as they turned back; ‘‘ but I’m afraid we 
shall be disappointed. What was that?” 

“An Indian,” said Bart. ‘I saw him. 
glide amongst the rocks. Was it an 
enemy?” 

“No; impossible, I should say,” replied 
the doctor. ‘‘ One of our own party. Our 
friends here would have seen him if he had 
been an enemy long before we should.” 

“(And so you think there is no silver 
here, sir?” said Bart. 

“TI can’t tell yet, my boy. There may 
be; but these men know so little about 
such things that I cannot help fecling 
doubtful. However, we shall see, and if 
am disappointed I shall know what to do.” 

“Try again, sir,” said Bart. 

“Try again, my boy, for there is ample 
store in the mountains if we can find it.” 

“Yes,” he said, as they walked back, 
‘this is going to be a disappointment.” 
He picked up a piece of as he went. 
along between the rocks. ‘‘This stone 
does not look like silver-bearing stratum. 
But we'll wait till the morning, Bart, and 
see.” 


p-Teeth says, 


CHAPTER XV.—DANGEROUS NEIGHBOURS. 


Wed reaching the waggon it was to fin¢ 

Joses smiling and sniffing as he stood 
on the leeward side of the fire, so as to 

et the full benefit of the odour of the well- 

lone sage use, which looked juicy 
brown, and delicious enough to tempt the 
most ascetic of individuals, while Maude 
laughed merrily to see the eager glances 
Bart kept directing at the iren rod upon 
which the birds had been spitted and hung. 
before the fire. 

‘Don’t you wish we had a nice new 
loaf or two, Bart ?” she said, looking very 
serious, and as if disappointed that this 
was not the case. 

“‘Oh, don’t talk about it,” cried Bart. 

“I won't,” said Maude, trying to sp- 
pear serious. “It makes you look like + 
wolf, Bart.” 

“ And that’s just how I feel,” he cried— 
‘* horribly like one.” 

Half an hour later he owned that he felt 
more like a reascable being, for not only 
had he had a fair portion of the delicate 
sage grouse, but found to his delight that 
there was an ample supply of cakes freshly 
made and baked in the ashes while he 
been with the doctor exploring. 
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Bart took one turn round ‘their little 
camp before lying down to sleep, and by 
the wonderfully dark, star-encrusted sky, 
the great flat-topped mountain looked 
curiously black, and as if it leaned over 
towards where they were encamped, and 
might at any moment topple down and 
curb them. ie a 

strange was this appearance, and so 
thoroughly 1 real, that it was a long time 
before Bart could satisfy bimeelf that it 
was only the shadow that impressed him in 
80 uliar a way. Once he had been 
about to call the attention of the doctor to 
the fact, but fortunately, as he thought, 
be refrained. 

“He lay down directly,” said Bart to 
himself, as he walked on; and then he 
stop short, startled, for just before hin 
in the solemn stillness of the great plain, 


and just outside the shadow cast by the | 


mountain, he saw what appeared to be an 
enormously tall, dark figure coming to- 
wards him in perfect silence, and seeming 
es if it glided over the sandy earth. 

Bart’s heart seemed to stand still. His 
mouth felt dry. His breath came thick 
and short. He could not run, for his feet 
appeared to be fixed to the ground, and 

he felt able to do was to wait while the 
figure came nearer and nearer, through 
the transparent darkness, till it was close 
upon him, and said in a low voice that 
made the youth start from his lethargy, 
unchaining as it did his faculties, and 
giving him the power to move: 

‘Hallo, Bart! I thought you were 


ari 
“<I thought you were, sir,” said Bart. 

“ Well, I’m going to lie down now, my 
boy, but I've been walking in a silver 
dream. Better get back.” 

He said no more, but walked straight to 
the little camp, while, pondering upon the 
intent manner in which his ardian 
seemed to give himeclf up te this dream of 
discovering silver, Bart began to make a 
Greuit of the camp, finding to his satisfac- 
tion that the Beaver had posted four men 
as sentinels, Joses telling his young leader 
afterwards when he lay down that the 
chief had refused to allow either of the 
white men to go on duty that night. 

“You think he is to be trusted, don’t 
you, Joses?” asked Bart, sleepily. 

“Trusted ? Oh, yes, he’s to be trusted, 
my lad. Injuns are as bad as can be, but 
some of ’em’s got good pyntes, and this 
one, though he might have scalped the lot 
of us once upon 4 time, became our friend 
as soon as the doctor cured his arm. And 
it was a cure too, for now it’s as strong 
and well as ever. I tell you what, Master 
Bart.” 

No answer. 

“I tell you what, Master Bart.” 

No answer. 

“I say, young one, are you asleep?” 

No reply. 

se , he has dropped off sudden,” 
growled Joses. “I suppose I must tell 
him what another time.” hy 

Having made up his mind to this, the 
eturdy fellow gave himself a bit of a twist 
in his blanket, laid his head upon his arm, 
and in a few seconds was as fast asleep as 
Bart. : 

The latter slept soundly all but once in 
the night, when it seemed to him that he 
had heard a strange, wild cry, end, start- 
ing up on his elbow, he listened attentively 
for some moments, but the cry was not re- 

, and feeling that it must have been 
in his dreams that he had beard the sound, 
Se lay down again and slept till dawn, 


when he sprang up, left every one asleep, | treacherous enemies who had done this 
and stole off, rifle in hand, to see if he | deed. 
could get a shot at a deer anywhere about | He lovked in vain, and at last he stole 
the mountain, and also to have a look down . cautiously out of his lurking-place; then 
into the tremendous cafion about whose | forgot his caution, and ran to where the 
depths and whose rushing stream he seemed | Indians lay, forgetting, in his eagerness to 
to have been dreaming all the night. | help them, the horrors of the scene. 

He recollected well enough the way they |, But he could do nothing, for as he laid 
had gone on the previous evening, and as ; his hand upon the breast of each in turn 
he stepped swiftly forward, there, at the lit was to find that their hearts had ceased 


bottom of the narrow rift between the mass | to beat, and they were already cold. 


of fallen rock and the mountain, was the | 


Racing back to the camp he spread his 


pale lemon-tinted horizon, with a few | news, and the Beaver and his little follow- 


streaks above it flecking the early morning 
sky and telling of the coming day. 
‘* The caiion will look 


sun is up,” said Bart to himself ; 


don’t see any game about, and—oh! ” 
Click —clickh—click—click went the locks 

of his double rifle as he came sudden!: 

na sight which seemed to freeze his | 


| 


b lood, forcing him to stand still and 
wildly upon what was before him. 


Then the thought of self-preservation 
stepped in, and as if from the lessons 
taught of the Indians, he sprang to shelter, 
shaltering himself behind a block of stone, 
his rifle ready, and covering every spot in 
turn that seemed likely to contain the 
cruel enemy that had done thisdeed. 

For there before him—but flat upon his 
back, his arms outatretched, his long lance 
beneath him—lay one of the friendly 
Indians, while his compantce. lay half- 
raised upon his side, as if he had dragged 
himself « short distance so as to recline 
with his head upon a piece of rock. His 
spear was across his legs, and it was very 
evident that he had been like this for come 
time after receiving his death wound. 

For both were dead, the morning light 
plainly showing that in their hideous 
glassy eyes, without the terrible witness 
of the pool of blood that had trickled 
from their gaping wounds. 

Bart shuddere and felt as if a hand of 
ice were ing his heart. Then a fierce 
feeling of rage came over him, and his 
eyes flashed as he looked round for the 


| ing ran off to see for themselves the truth 
jof his sto: 
lorious when the | and s 

“but I cherous murderers of their companions, 


, after which they mounted, 
to find the trail of the trea- 


while during their absence the doctor ex- 
amined the two slaughtered Indians, and 


| gave it as his opinion thet they had 


both been treacherously stabbed from 
behind. 
It was past midday before the Beaver 


returned to announce that there had only 
been two Indians lurking aboyt their camp. 

“And did you overtake them ?” suid 
Bart. 

The chief smiled in a curious, grim way, 
and pointed to a couple of scalps that 
hung at the belts of two of lis warriors. 

“They were on foot ; we were mounted,” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘They deserved to die. 
We had not injured them, or stolen their 
wives or horses. They deserved to.die.” 

This was unanswerable, and no one 
spoke, the Indians going off to bury their 
dead companions, which they did simply 
by finding a suitable crevice in the depths 
of the ravine near which they had been 
slain, laying them in side by side, with 


their medicine-bags hung from their necke, 
their weapons ready to their hands, and 
their lo robes about them, all ready 


for their use in the happy hunting- 
grounds. 

This done, they were covered first with 
bushes, and then with stones, and the 
Tadians roturned to camp. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By tur Rey. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 


Author of ‘Tales of Charlton School,” “ Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


RIDAY the 
i8th came 
at last, the 
long -ex- 
pected day 
of the 
popinjay 
match, and 
Was 88 
calm and 
warm as 
the heart 
of boy 
could de- 
sire. It 
was fortu- 

: nate that 
¢ the ab- 

sence of the Lord Lieutenant had caused 
the day of trial to be postponed, for 
Michaclmas Day had been cold and 
gusty with frequent showers of rain. The 
weather had changed towards the middle 
of October, and now seemed disposed to 
be unusually amiable. Partly the fineness 
of the day, partly the expectation of an ex- 
traordinarily close contest between the 
champions of the noblesse and the towns- 
folk, had brought together a large con- 
course of people to Peneshurst Common. 
Long before the hour at which the shooting 
was to begin, every place which com- 
manded a view of the popinjay was 
crowded with spectators. The ground 
was marked off by a double row of ropes, 
the space between them being reserved for 
the carriages of visitors of rank, towards 
the centre, and the humble vehicles of 
farmers at either end. Immediately oppo- 
site to the pole from which the popinjay 
was suspended, a tent had been pitched, 
containing a chair, elevated on a platform, 
with two more chairs and a table below 
it. These were reserved for Lord Rydes- 
dale, who was the Lord Warden of the 
year, the umpire, Sir Andrew Maynard, 
and tue Deputy Warden, whose business 
it was to receive the names of the candi- 
dates. 

As the hour of two, at which the shooting 
was to begin, drew near, the carriages of 
the more distinguished visitors began to 
arrive. The roads were happily in toler- 
able order, and the ponderous coach-horses 
had less difficulty than usual in dragging 
up the great wheeled sarcophaguses, in- 
nocent of all springs, in which our luckless 
ancestors were wont to be tossed and 
shaken. One after avother they made 
their appearance. Lady Rydesdale and 
her daughters, accompanied by two gentle- 
women, as the ladics’ maids of the day 


were styled, and the same number of | 


gentlemen in waiting, rolled and tumbled 
along in the Lord Lieutenant’s coach, a 
vast structure, elaborately carved and 
gilded, and strongly resembling the 
vehicle depicted by Hogarth, in which the 
Industrious Apprentice is conveyed to 
Guildhall after his election as Lord Mayor. 
Lady Maynard, Lady Holmes, Mrs. Dar- 
nell, and Mrs. Grantley, each with their 
several attendants, succeeded. Even Lady 
Betty Mostyn had caused herself to be con- 
veyed to the common in a carriage which 


| By half-past two o’clock the names of the 


CHAPTER XII. 


had scarcely seen the light for twenty years, 
having been induced to encounter the 
perils of the road and the fatigue of the 
ceremony, in the hope of witnessing the 
victory of her favourite Hugh. 

Even after the arrival of the officials | 
there was a considerable delay while the 
names of the competitors were being taken 
down, their qualification examined, and 
the order of the shooting determined. 
During this interval the general topic of 
conversation was the same which had 
occupied the public attention for the last 
two or three days—the desperate assault, 
that is to say, w! had been made late 
in the afternoon of the previous Tuesday 
on two officers in his Majesty’s service, 
who were on their way to join their regi- 
ment at Carlisle. It was currently reported 
that they had been attacked by more than 
twenty men, but bad defended themselves 
with such skill and coxrage as to kill half 
8 dozen at least of their assailants, and 
wound a still greater number, who had 
been taken into custody by some of Mr. 
Warton’s corps. It was also alleged that 
the most culpable negligence had been 
evinced by Colonel Warton himself. A 
coroner’s jury had been hastily empanelled, 
scarcely any questions had been asked, and 
the prisoners had been marched off, not to 
Peneshurst Gaol to take their trial, but to 
Carlisle Castle, where they had been 
handed over to the commandant of the 
garrison, as though the country had been 
placed under martial law. It was even 
said that the Lord Lieutenant had required 
some explanation of his conduct from Mr. 
Warton, and if this should prove unsatis- 
factory, would transmit a complaint to the 
Secretary of State, Lord Harrington, re- 
specting him. Mr. Warton himself was 
not present on the ground, being repre- 
sented by his wife and daughter, who had 
doubtless been induced to attend by the 
same consideration which had brought 
Lady Betty—the hope, that is to say, that 
the champion in whom they were inte- 
rested would prove the winner. It was 
somewhat of a disappointment to the spec- 
tators generally that Mr. Warton was not 
amongst those present, because if he had 
been an immediate collision between him 
and Lord Rydesdale might have taken place. 

These speculations, however, were pre- 
sently superseded by the more immediate 
interest felt in the approaching struggle. 


competitors had been received, and the 
order in which they were to shoot arranged. 
It was found that there were eight competi- 
tors, each party sending four champions—a 
larger number than had competed on any | 
previous occasion. The representatives of 
the Gentlemen Commoners were De Clif- 
ford, Maynard, Harry Darnell, and Aubrey 
Holmes. Of these the first two were much | 
superior to the others. The four towns- 
men were John Warton, Cross, Gregg, | 
and Harris, of whom Warton was the 
only one considered to have much chance 
of carrying off the prize, though all the 
others were accounted very fair marksmen. 
A good deal of surprise and dissatisfaction 


were to be observed in the faces of the 


Gentlemen Commoners when they heard 
the number of their antagonists, which 
took them completely by surprise. They 
had known, of course, of Warton’s rivalry 
to Hugh, and were aware it was likely to 
be a dangerous one. But they had no 
idea that any other of the town’s party 
would presuine to present themselves. 
John Warton stood in a somewhat different 
position from the others, his father being 
& magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant, as 
well as colenel of a volunteer regiment. 
Though these considerations did not raise 
him, in their view of the matter, to the 
level of the county gentry, they placed 
him in a different position from the other 
tradesmen in the place. It was evident 
that a change was taking place in the rcla- 
tive position of the two parties, which was. 
extremely distasteful to the young aristo- 
crats. Hitherto they had virtually had 
the competition to themselves. Only once 
in auybody’s recollection had an outsider 
been allowed to enter, and then it was only 
asingle candidate. But here were a whole 
heap of competitors—as numcrous, in fact, 
astheir own party. They were really being 
dragged down to the level of the riff-ratf 
of the town, as they expressed it. Doubt- 
less their feeling was heightened by the 
Sfracas which had recently taken place, and 
the attempt made to deprive them of their 
swords. For a few minutes they were 
inclined to take the same step which their 

redecessors had meditated three years 

fore, and retire from the match. Per- 
haps they might have done so if Sir 
Everard Holmes, who acted as Deputy- 
Warden, had not learned something of 
their intention from his son, and remon- 
strated with them. 

‘Don’t withdraw, my lads,” he said, 
“it would be the most foolish thing—a. 
great deal worse than being beaten in ever 
such a hollow manner. I don’t think you 
will be beaten, from what I have seen and. 
heard. But any way, go in for this with = 
stout heart, and you are sure to come 
creditably out of it.” 

“ You are right, Sir Everard,” said De 
Clifford. ‘‘Come along, Edgar; we are 
not going to be beaten to-day. We are to 
shoot, I see, in alphabetical order. That 
makes me shoot second, and Warton last. 
I wish my name had begun with a Z, or 
his with an A; I should like to shoot after 
him, But that can’t be helped. Hat 
there gocs the trumpet, and Cross, I see, 
is taking his place. Hand me my gun, 
Charlie.” 

The first trial was to take place at eighty 
yards, and the mark, as the reader has 
heard, was a wooden figure of a bird, 
painted and dressed with feathers after 
the likencss of a parrot. It was suspended 
from a yard fixed to the top of a pole, and 
was about the size of a real bird of the 
kind. Such an object, at such a distance, 
would probably have provoked the mirth 
of a competitor for the Shield at Wimble- 
don; but, considering the great inferiority 
of the fowling-piece of that date to the 
Minie rifle of the present day, it may be 
doubted whether there would be much to 
justify his scorn. At all events, when 
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Cross stood forward, and his bullet struck 
a chip from the popinjay, he was greeted 
with a cry of approval from the spectators. 
This was repeated, and with ter en- 
thusiasm, when De Clifford, who succeeded 
him, brought the bird down with a shot 
directly through the middle of it. It was 
laid on the table before the umpire, while 
another figure was hung up in its place. 
Darnell, Gregg, Harris, at Holmes fol- 
lowed, but none of them achieved any 
marked success. Gregg alone touched the 
mark with his bullet, and though he did 
not bring it down—bis bullet, in fact, only 
just scraping the paint from the wood—he 
was entitled by the rules to shoot again. 
Maynard came next, and, like De Clifford, 
succeeded in piercing and bringing down 
the popinjay, though his shot was not so 
central as his schoolfellow’s. Warton closed 
the list. -He was as successful as De 
Ciiford had been, striking the bird so 
nearly in the middle thet it was hard to 
say whether his aim or that of De Clifford 
had been the more accurate. 

The pole was now removed twenty yards 
farther off, and the five who had been so 
fortunate as to strike the mark were again 
summoned in alphabetical order. Half an 
hour or so, however, intervened between. 
the trials, during which both parties were 
loud in their comments on the result so 
far, and their speculations as to the pro- 
bable issue. 

“TI don’t think that shot of Gregg's 
ought to have been allowed to count,” ob- 
terved_Darnell, as he, Mostyn, and Holmes 
conversed little apart from the others. 
“I was watching the popinjay closely, 
and I’m sure it did not even shake. The 
scratch on it might have been made before 
it was hang up. They wouldn’t have 
sored three to our two but for him.” 

“It doesn’t signify,” said Mostyn. 
“The success is really with us. Two of 
our side fairly made a hole in the bird, and 
only one of theirs did so. I thought 
myself that Harry Darnell’s shot touched 
it, and it’s as likely the scratch was made 
by him as by Gregg.” 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” assented 
Holmes. ‘‘ Neither Gregg nor Cross has 
any chance of winning, and these first 
trials really go for nothing. It lies plainly 
enough between Hugh and Warton, and 
Tm afraid it’s a doubtful matter. I 
thought Hugh was pretty safe, but Warton 
has improved so much since the last time I 
say him shoot that I shouldn’t like to 
wager against him.” 

“Yes, his nerve is as food as Hugh's,” 
temerked Mostyn. ‘I used to think 
Hogh took things cooler than any one I 
“ver saw. 
enough, I know, to have had to shoot in 
tuat way, with every onc’s eye fixed on 
me, after two fellows who had made such 
shotsas Hugh and Edgar. But Warton was 
a3 cool as if he had been practising alone 
upon the common. He would beat any- 
body living, I believe, except Hugh.” 

“Tfhe doesn’t beat him,” said Holmes, 
“it won't signify whom he may beat. 
But eome along, they are going to begin 
again.” 

The bugle now sounded for the second 
time, and there came a lull in the Babel of 
voices, while Cross raised his piece, levelled, 
and fired. All eyes were fixed anxiously 
oa the popinjay. But it did not shake, 
and the unsuccessful marksman hastened 
to hide himself from observation among 
the throng of his schoolfellows. 

_ De Clifford advanced and took his place 
inthe midst of a still deeper silence, and 


It would have made mencrvous : 


again, as the sound of his shot died away, 
there burst forth a thunder of applause. 
The bird was ecen to spin completely round, 
fairly perforated by the bullet, and then 
fall to the ground. 

When the tumult had somewhat sub- 
sided, Gregg, and then Maynard followed, 
but neither was so successful — Gregg 
missing altogether, and Edgar only strik- 
ing away one of the legs cf the figure. 
Warton was last. Once more the same 
breathless silence fell on a’ present, and 
once more it was succeeded by the same 
storm of cheering, his bullet, like that of 
his rival, baving passed directly through 
the centre of the wark. 

“Something like a match thie, my lord,” 
remarked Sir Everard to Lord Rydesdale, 
as the latter gave orders for the removal 
of the pole to the distance of one hundred 
and twenty yards. ‘‘I never saw boys 


many among your Iordship’s keepers, or 
mine either, who would outshoot them.” 

“I hope Hugh may win for the sake 
of his name,” replied Lord Rydesdale. ‘‘I 
would say for the sake of his father, but 
he has now got to that state when he does 
not even know that he has a son.” 

“It is ead,” said the baronet, ‘doubly 
sad when that son is such a fine fellow as 
Hugh. I noticed his shooting one day, 
and thought he must win, But this other 
lad—he is his equal, I fear. He is his 
father over again, and John Warton is not 
easily beaten, as we have reason to know.” 

‘And as we may have still better 
reason for knowing. Have you heard, 
Holmes, that a King’s messenger has 
arrived from London this morning, asking 
his way to the High Sheriff's housc? He 
moet be the bearer of the writ for the elec- 

ion.” 

‘No doubt,” said Sir Everard. ‘ Well, 
we are prepared.”’ 

“And Warton is prepared too. We must 
have a mecting at the White Hart as svon 
as this affair is over. No time should be 
lost. They ‘had better shoot this out at 
once.” 

He gave the signal accordingly, and as 
the blast of the trumpet was heard and the 
spectators closed in for the third time, 
every eye was bent with the keenest inte- 
rest on the three youthful champions, who 
stood, gun in, hand, awaiting their sum- 
mons. 

Presently Hugh de Clifford was called. 
He came forward, looking somewhat pale, 
but perfectly self-possessed. Levelling 
with the same deliberation as before, he 
stood for a moment as still as a wooden 
image, and then fired. A louder roar ef 
acclamation than any that had yet been 
heard arose from the spectators as the 
popinjay whirled round and dropped to the 
ground, and when it was picked up a hole 
through it was distinctly to be scen, though 
this time not quite in the centre. Consi- 
dering the distance from the pole and the 
youth of the marksman, it was indeed an 
extraordinary shot, and seemed to justify 
the opinion, not only of De Clifford’s im- 
mediate partisans, but of the great majority 
of those present, that the Bal of victory 
would certainly be awarded to him. 

As soon as order was somewhat restored, 
Edgar Maynard was summoned to take his 
turn ; but the task this time was too much 
for his skill. His bullet struck the pole 
two or three inches from the bird. It was 
a good shot under the circumstances, and 
merited the approval it received. But it 
was a failure nevertheless, and he withdrew 
somewhat disappointed, giving way to 


shoot so well. I doubt whether there are | 


Warton, on whose movements evry eye 
was fixed, 

“It is all right, John,” whispered 
Stephen Vallance, as he handed the gun to 
his friend. ‘‘The day will be yours. De 
Clifford’s bullet did nut go right through 
the middle of the popinjay, as I'll wager 
a hundred yours will. We mustn't be 
beaten. There are your mother and Lucy 
looking on with all thoir eyes, and all our 
fellows have set their hearts on your wiu- 
ning. Keep steady, that’s all.” 

‘All right, Steve,” responded Warton. 
‘“‘T am not going to be outshot, I promise 
you. I’ve bit the popinjay often enourh 
at that distance, aud I’m not going to 
miss it to-day.” 

He took the gun, and slowly raising it 
to the level of his cyo, looked steadily along 
the barrel, and then drew the trigger. 
All leant eagerly forward to mark the 
result, but there came no report. The gan 
had missed fire. 

Achorus of voices broke forth, ‘‘ A mies! 
amiss! All the same thing as a miss!” 
exclaimed one party. ‘‘ No miss! no shot 
at all!’ was the counter cry. 

“‘Jack hasn’t fired,” shouted Vallance, 
‘and how can he have missed? I should 
be ashamed to take so mean an advantage 
as that!” 

Ten minutes elapsed before any one 
could be heard. But at the end of that 
time General Maynard was seen coming 
forward from the Lord Warden’s tent, 
When he reached the spot where the 
marksman was standing, he held up his 
hand as if requiring silence. There was a 
sudden lull in the tempest of sound, and 
the general's voice was heard. 

“This is a most unfortunate business,” 
he said. ‘I am sure every one present 
must be as sorry a3 I am at whut has bap- 
pened. But there is, I fear, no doubt that 
‘Warton has lost the day. Accidents ia 
some way resembling this, though not 
exactly the same as this, have two or three 
times occurred within my recollection. 
Five or six years ago, an insect, a cock- 
chafer I think, flew into the eye of one of 
the shooters just as he fired. The bullet 
went wide in consequence, It was 
generally thought that, but fcr that, he 
would have.won the bugle. The umpire, 
however, decided that he conld not have 
his shot over again.” 

“‘Warton did not fire, sir,” interposed 
Stephen Vallance. ‘‘He has had no shot 
at all as yet.” 

‘*T am aware of that fact, Captain Val- 
lance,” responded the general, stiffly. “I 
was x proceeding to remark that the umpire 
raled that Algernon Wyndford coald not 
have his shot over again. ‘When once 
the trigger had been drawa,” he said, ‘the 
marksman must have been considered to 
have fired; and whatever cireumstarco 
might have prevented bis hitting the mark, 
it could make no difference. If he did not 
hit the popinjay it was a miss.’ Those 
are the exact words entered in the Deputy- 
Warden’s book, in which the particulars 
of every popinjay match for a great many 
years past have been entered. There is, 
therefore, no doubt about this matter. 
My simple duty is to declare Haugh de 
Clifford the winner of the bugle. Where 
is Hugh?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Hugh, coming forward. 
“But may I be allowed to say a word?” 

“Certainly,” said the general. “ What 
do you wish to say?” 

“I would rather not win in this way. 
I think this is no victory at all.” 

“Very likely. But in these matters you 
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“All leant eagerly forward.” 


must be guided by the umpire’s decision. 
What would be the use of an umpire if 
those engaged in a match refuee to abide 
by his award ?” 

“«T do not mean to refuse, sir,” returned 
Hugh, respectfully. ‘I only wish to 
know whether I am not entitled to 
challenge Warton to another trial. Let it 
be agreed that this contest has been de- 
cided in my favour. But it must also be 
agreed that it does not determine which of 
us is the best shot; and the best shot, 
and the best shot only, ought to hold the 
bugle.” 

“That point is not one for the umpire 
to determine,” said the old soldier, his eye 
glancing with approval at the lad’s bright 
face. 
tion if you like, and no ore could find fault 
with you for doing it.” 


“And if I should lose,” pursued Hugh, 
‘might I hand the bugle over to Warton ? 
He would be the real winner, you know, 
and ought to have it.”” 

“I do not see that anybody could object 
to that,” said Sir Andrew, “ provided it 
were produced safe at the popinjay match 
next year, as doubtless it would be. But, 
once more, you are not in the least bound 
to do this. The bugle is yours by right, 
unless you choose to give it up.” 

“Then I will do s0, sir, if you please. 
Warton,” he continued, stepping up to his 
schoolfellow, and addressing him with a 
courtesy which contrasted curiously with 
his ordinary demeanour to him—‘ Warton, 
I hope you will consent to shoot this 


“But you can do so beyond ques- | 


match over again. Every one could see, 
' from our first two shots, that it was most 
; likely you would hit the centre of the mark 


again—at all events it was very unlikely 

you would miss. I shall take it as a favour 
if you agree.” 

| A murmur of approval ran through the 
crowd, 

“Mr. De Clifford, I ask your pardon for 
my remark just now,” said Captain Val- 
lance. ‘‘I spoke without thought, and 
ought not to have made it.” 

Hugh bowed silently, but still looked at 
Warton, who seemed unable to reply. 

“No, no,” he said at last, putting an 
evident constraint upon himself, ‘You 
are generous, but I ought not to take ad- 
vantage of your offer, though I should like 
to do it. It was my own carelessness 
that was in fault, and the day is fairly. 
yours. Will you—will you,” he added, 
almost timidly, ‘‘ shake hands?” 

Hugh stepped forward, and shoo 
heartily the hand extended to him. Th 
boys raised a cheer, and then the crowd, 
dispersing in all directions, began to mo’ 
homewards. 

“Lucy,” said John, apart, to his sister, 
“you are right about him. He is a fin 
fellow, and I have been to blame in dis 
liking him. My quarrel with him is at 
end. I dare say we shall have a tussle of 
two in the course of the election which i 
coming on. But it will be all fair on both 
sides. And if I ever have the chance o! 
repaying his courtesy I will gladly do it.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


By James Cox, R.N., 


Author of “ Nearly Garotted,” ‘How I Lost my Finger,” ete, 


ss H™ day for true, massa!” remarks an | "tring. Sam sabe for true dat dere’s mis- 
old negro, as he hauls up his dorey : 


(the Indian name for boat) on the beach, 
to an elderly gentleman who is sitting on 
the edge of a rather ancient and somewhat 
dilapidated wooden wharf in Morant Bay, 
apparently deeply interested in the move- 
ments of a couple of small crabs that are 
climbing up the worm-eaten piles. 

“Yes, Sam, you are right; it 1s hot— 
almost too hot fora white man. But now 
tell me what vessel is that away there to 
the westward? She’s coming this way, 
isn’t she P” 

The negro, quitting his canoe, climbed 
up the wharf, and, after taking a pro- 
longed look at a speck on the horizon, 
turned round to his questioner, and, with a 
very knowing expression on his wrinkled 
black countenance, first gazing in every 
direction to see whether any one was 
within earshot, said, in a low tone, 
“Massa De la Cour, I t’ink she one of 
the Queen’s ships from Port Royal. I ’spec 
she jast come here to makee look see how 


de pec on.” 
= 4 <P bbe mean, Sam? Still harp- 


ing on the old string, ch?” 
“Yes, saar; still harping on de old 


CHAPTER I. 


chuff brewin’. What for you s’ dem 
niggers meet ebery night at Eph Bingo’s ? 
I tell you ‘gain, massa, dere’ll be plenty 
trouble ’fore long.” 

‘‘Really, Sam, you are getting more 
mysterious ev 
chap, what trouble we are to e: ute 

ss pdlgerr nebber How shell, west, bot if 

see a fippence ow how dollar is 
aes But ood ckonin’, massa, I’se gwine 
up to de Pen with some fish for de young 
misses.” 


“Addressed himse'f to Mr. De la Four.” 


day. Now tell me, old! 


LS 


As the negro walked away Mr. De Ja~ 
Cour, custos of St. Thomas, a wealthy 
planter, and proprietor of Cool Shade, one 
of the largest sugar estates in this part of 
the island ef Jamaica, lit a cigar, and, 
transferring his attention from the crabs 
to the vessel in the offing, meditated on 
what Sam had said. 

‘* Bother the fellow !_ I wonder if there 
is really anything at the bottom of his 
meandering. As far as I know, the people 


here are contented enough ; certainly they 
have nothing to complain of. Still, perhaps 


it will be as well to make a few inquiries. 
Let me see, to-morrow I will ride ever to 
Roselle and talk the matter over with Cap- 
tain Walker.” 

The graceful palms fringing the shore of 
the bay are nodding lazily in the sea breeze, 
and the purple mountains forming the 
background are half hidden by the misty 
veil of golden light that softens their 
vagged outlines, and gives them an indis- 
tinct, far-away appearance, while about 
their summits cling great masses of white 
and golden-tinted clouds, that appear en- 
tangled among the peaks, to be presently 
lifted’ on the pinions of the cool land- 
breeze and borne seaward. Between the 
foot of the mountain and the strip of 
sandy beach stretch the bright green fields 
of cane, and here and there, peeping 
through trees and pimento bush, are the 
picturesque wooden huts of the negroes, 
and the more substantial dwellings of the 
planters. 

The deep-blue waters, rippled by the 
dying breath of the sea breeze, are dotted 
with the sails of the small coasting 
schooners and the white wings of the 
gulls, the latter chasing the sboala of 
small fry that occasionally rise and fall in 
silvery showers as they endeavour to escape 
from the voracious albacore. High over- 
head there is a large man-of-war bird 
swooping in circles above the screaming 
gulls. Down he goes, swift as an arrow, 
scattering the noisy crowd; and quickly 
snatching in his strong beak a scaly deli- 
cacy from the surface, he soars upward, 
his sable plumage glistening in the rays of 
the setting sun. 

Meanwhile the speck on the horizon has 
developed into a ship under a pyramid 
of snow-white canvas towering above the 
dark hull; and the glittering light flicker- 
ing on the burnished muzzles of the guns 
visible from the ports, reveals to Mr. De la 
Cour that Sam was right in his supposition 
that she is a ship of war. 

As she glides silently and swiftly past 
the headlands, cleaving a pathway through 
the glowing waters, the custos watches 
her movements with increasing interest. 
He hears the voices of the leadsmen in the 
chains as they call the soundings, and as 
she nears the shore he sees the men stand- 
ing by in the shrouds in readiness to 
shorten sail. 

“ Away aloft,” rings out a clear strong 
voice, breaking the stillness of the quiet 
evening. Immediately the rigging swarms 
with active sailors, who lie out on the 
yards and gather in the fluttering sails. 
The beautiful ship still forges on under 
topsails only, until presently, in obedience 
to her helm, she comes up to the wind. 
Splash ! a shower of spray as the anchor 
falls, followed by the rattling of the cable 
through the hawse pipes, and there floats 
her jesty’s sloop Iris snugly on the 
placid waters of the bay. 

Mr. De la Cour, having witnessed this 
manoeuvre, was about to wend his way 
homewards, but hesitated on seeing a boat 
in which was seated an officer in the 
uniform of # lieutenant suddenly put off 
from the man-of-war; and as the officer 
was evidently steering direct for the wharf, 
curiosity prompted him to linger there for 
a few moments longer. Presently the 
boat touched the wharf, and the lieutenant, 
springing lightly on shore, addressed him= 
self to Mr. De la Cour. 

“Kindly inform me where I am likely 
to find his honour the custss?” 

The questioner was a smart-looking 
specimen of a naval officer, with a frank 
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handsome face much bronzed by ex- 
posure. 

‘“ Well,” answered that gentleman with 
asmile, ‘‘ you won’t have very far to go. 
That distinguished official stands before 
you. Pray tell me what I can do for you.” 

‘‘Oh, I have been ordered by Captain 
Wilson to deliver this letter to you, which 
I believe contains a communication of im- 
portance from the governor. It is marked 
confidential, and I heve particular direc- 
tions to wait and carry back your reply.” 

‘‘ Then please excuse me for one moment 
while I master the contents of this for- 
midable-looking document.” 

The custos broke the seal, adjusted his 
eyeglasses, and proceeded to read the 
letter. He appeared, moreover, to be 
rather astonished at the communication 
of his excellency, for, turning to the officer, 
he said, 

“T see Mr.—” 

** Charteris,” added the lieutenant. 

“Well, I understand, Mr. Charteris, 
that your captain has entrusted you with 
the particulars contained in these papers, 
and he tells me further that I am perfectly 
at liberty to discuss the subject to which 
they relate with you, as he is unable to 
come on shore owing to an attack of fever.” 

“Yes, our skipper has unfortunately 
never quite shaken off the dose he caught 
on the coast of Cuba last year; and he 
told me to express his regret that he felt 
himself too weak to sce you.” 

“Then I will ask you to accompany me 
back to my house. We shall just be in 
time for dinner; you had better order the 
boat to come for you about eleven 


-o’clock.” 


Mr. Charteris gave the necessary orders 
to his boat’s crew, and turning to the 
custos intimated his readiness to proceed. 

‘Now it appears to me,” said Mr. De la. 
Cour, ‘‘ that the governor has needlessly 
alarmed himself. You see”—referring to 
the letter—‘‘ he says, ‘ Disquieting reports, 
for the most part contained in anonymous 
letters, are continually reaching me of a 
contemplated outbreak of the black popu- 
lation in certain parishes on the south side 
of Jamaica, and in consequence of these 
reports I have deemed it necessary to send 
one of her Majesty’s ships to look in at the 
ports; ’ and his excellency goes on to say 
that Iam to take immediate steps to as- 
certain if there is any truth in the state- 
ment contained in enclosure A, ‘that the 
firet blow will be struck at Port Morsant.’ 
This enclosure A is certainly a curious 
production ; I will read it over to you: 

“* Honord Excellency, 

“«*Dere is trubble in de bnsh. 
Better let the Buccra redcoats get em gun 
ready. Hungry fowl wake soon. Make 
big noise down Morant first.’ 

“Curiously enough, though,” remarked 
the custos, ‘‘my old factotum Sam, who 
was born on the estate, has been dropping 
queer hints during the past few days of 
troubles to come, and did I not know tbat 
he is unable to write I should certainly 
say that this letter was his handiwork. 
However, I feel pretty sure in my own 
mind that we are not on the eve of insur- 
rection here, so I do not iatend to avail 
myself of the governor’s permission to 
detain your ship, espeeially as he thinks it 
of the utmost importance that she should 
visit Plantain Garden River without 
delay.” 

“Don’t you think it would be well to 
put your factotem under rigid examina- 
tion, and try to elicit from him the mean- 


ing of his remarks ?"” 


“‘My deur fellow, Sam is as hasd asa 
rock and as dry as this bit of chip. There's 
no getting anything out of bim. I have 
tried it on, but he only mystifies me all 
the more with his old nigger proverbs.” 

During this conversation the two gen- 
tlemen were slowly ascending the uplands 
by a narrow bridle-path that wound 
through the fields of long guinea-grass and 
along the margin of a clear, babbling 
stream. As they reached a higher eleva- 
tion the custos paused for a few minutes to 
permit his companion to view the scence 
beneath. Stretching away on cither band 
towards the sea, they looked down upon 
waving fields of cane, and saw rising from 
their midst the tall chimneys of the boiler- 
house. The field hands were noticed to be 
trotting homeward from their daily labour, 
and the hum of their voices mingled with 
the sound of conch-shells blown on the 
adjoining estates was distinctly heard 
ascending from the valley. 

** All that piece below is on my property. 
You see it runs right down to the shore. 
The grove of cocoa-palms to the right 
bounds the estate in that direction, and 
the river shining through the bamboo 
clumps divides Cool Shade from my neigh- 
bour’s Pen. But now come along; we ure 
not far from the house.” 

The custos opened a gate which admitted 
them into a piece of park-land studded 
with fine mango-trees, and shortly after- 
wards a sudden turn of the path brought 
them in sight of Mr. De la Coar’s house. 

It was a handsome building, with 5 
pleasant cool verandah surrounding it, 
standing in the centre of a well-kept lawn. 
The carved wooden pillars supporting the 
overhanging roof were almost covered with 
the foliage of some tropical creeper. 

There war a fluttering of white dresses 
on the marble steps leading to the entrance 
hall as they approached, and immediately 
after two charming young ladies ran across 
tke lawn and nearly smothered the elder 
of the two gentlemen with kisses. 

“There, my dears, that will do,” said 
the custos; ‘‘ you have almest taken my 
breath away. Let me introduce Lieutenant 
Charteris, of her Majesty's ship Iris, to 
you. My daughters—Mr. Charteris,” said 
the old gentleman, who was evidently very 
proud of his children. ‘‘ This lady with the 
blue eyes and golden hair is Miss Julia De 
Ja Cour; the other is Miss Amy. Ay, 
you see, is a dark-eyed gipsy, and as mis- 
chievous as—a kitten.” 

‘‘Now do, pray, paps, let me alone, or 
Tl never speak to youagain. You mustn't 
believe all papa says about us, Mr. Char- 
teris. He thinks us the most fascinating 
specimens of womankind on the island. 
Did you ever hear of such an extraordi- 
nary delusion ? However, do come inside 
and let Judy make you something cool and 
refreshing after your long walk. Whatdo 
you say, now, to some iced matrimony? 
It’s one of the most delicious drinks of the 
country, isn’t it, Judy ?” 

There certainly was a mischievous 
twinkle in the eyes of the young lady as 
she uttered these words and tripped away. 

“Don’t pay attention to ber nonsense. 
Here, Judy dear, send one of the servants 
to show Mr. Charteris his room. Dinner 
will be ready in five minutes, but I know 
you sailors are smart fellows, so I shall 
expect to see yon again directly.” f 

The young officer, guided by a grinning 
darkey, was conducted to a spacious room 
at one end of the verandah, and, having 
given himself a good rub down, presented 
himself in the dining-room punctually at 
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the expiration of the time allotted to him for 
his ablutions. Here he found the worthy 
custos and his fair daughters awaiting his 
arrival, and his host pointing to a chair on 
his right, he found himself presently sitting 
vis-a-vis to the bright-eyed Amy, who 
now looked as demure as any Quakeress. 

Charteris was a man of retiring disposi- 
tion, and, like most sailors, rather bashful 
at times in the presence of ladies. But the 
genial kindness of the custos, and the 
lively sallies of his opposite neighbour, 
soon placed him at his ease, and before 
long he was engaged in an animated argu- 
nent with both ladies on the subject of 
the latest Paris fashions, a topic of which, 
as he afterwards informed one of his mess- 
mates confidentially, he knew as much 
as about the fifth wheel of a coach. 

I cannot pretend to give an idea of tho 
fascination the lovely Amy exercised over 
this young officer. Tong before the dinner 
was over he felt that it was all up with 
him, and, while answering the remarks of 
Mr. De la Cour in a very dreamy sort of 
way, his eyes and’ thoughts were else- 
where. 

Certainly Miss Amy was possessed of all 
the attributes of beauty. Charteris 
thought he had never before seen in all 
his wanderings such a shapely head and 
perfect face; the features were faultless, 
snd her large brown, swimming eyes 


warded to me as a memento. Here they 
are, sir; I had them turned into sleevo- 
links!” 

Charteris looked up at the narrator, and 
observed that Captain Walker was a man 
of about sixty years of age, with a plump, 
rubicund face, and very shaggy white eye- 
brows that seemed to have settled them- 
selves into a perpetual frown. From 
beneath these shone out a piercing pair of 
eyes—restless eyes that reminded one of a 
terrier watching a rat-hole. A heavy 
white moustache somewhat took away 
from the size of his enormous nose—a 
very fiery organ, with a suspicion of real 
old Jamaica about it. There was a merry 
twinkle, however, about the corners of the 
mouth which dissipated the first impres- 
sion one was likely to form on meeting his 
ferocious gaze. 

Captain Walker was really as good- 
hearted an old soldier as ever wore her 
Majesty’s uniform, rather peppery at 
times, and with a weakness for relating 
what Miss Amy called ‘astounding whop- 
vers.” He had sold out of the lst West 
India Regiment about twelve years ago 
and purchased a small estate, where he in- 
tended to spend the remainder of his days, 
and pass the time in cultivating coffee and 


changed with every emotion, whilo the 
dark hair, touched here and there with a 
bronzed tint, set off the colourless but per- 
iectly clear and delicate complexion to 
perfection. 

“Why, Mr. Charteris, what are you 
looking at me for in that horrid way! You 
don't see a centipede or anything awful in 
my hair, do you ?”? suddenly exclaimed the 
enchantress. 

The poor lieutenant was on the point of 
stammering out some sort of excuse when 
a yelping of curs and the loud voice of 
some boisterous personage attracted gene- 
ral attention. 

“Down, Smut! down, you rascals! Hi, 
Sam !—somebody !—anybody ! Come here 
and take my nag.” 

“Oh, it’s that dear Captain Walker!” 
said Amy, turning to her sister. ‘Run, 
Sam, and tell the butler to get up one of 
papa’s best bottles of port, and put a chair 


administering justice. 

After the captain had taken the edge off 
his appetite he launched out into some 
curious anecdotes of his military career, 
which kept the table in a continual roar of 
laughter. The sable servitors in attend- 
ance were scarcely able to refrain from 
joining in the merriment; their white 
teeth shone through their enormous lips, 
and from the grimaces they made at each 
other across the backs of the chairs one 
could scarcely say whether they were suffer- 
ing from suppressed laughter or spasms. 

Presently Julia gave the signal to her 
sister to retire, and on the departure of 
the Iadies Mr. De la Cour dismissed the 
servants, and the two gentlemen, drawing 
their chairs nearer their host, lit cigars 
and puffed away contentedly at the weed. 

‘*Now, Walker,” said Mr. De la Cour, 
‘I want you to read this and give me your 


here next to me.” 

There was an amused look on the young 
lady's face as she noted the effect of this 
speech on the sailor. 

“Good evening, ladies,” said —or rafher 
shouted—tho-new-comer, as a burly form, 
top-booted and spurred, clad in a loose 
white jacket, entered the dining-room. 
“Here Lam, just in the nick of time to 
take pot-luck with yeu! How are you, 
De la Cour? and how is the bewitching 
Julia and my charming black - eyed 
beauty 2” 

“Glad to see you, Walker. Here, take 
a seat. But first let me introduce you to 
ny friend Charteris.” 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” said Captain Walker, almost wringing 
the young officer’s hand off. ‘Had a- 
trother once in your service, and a fine 
fellow he was. He ought to have been an 
admiral long ago—and would have been 
but for one thing. Like myself, sir, he 
was too reckless. Went on shore one day 
10 some out-of-the-way island in the South 
Pacific, swarming with savages, armed only 
vith a butterfly-net. He arrived at one 
of the native villages, unfortunately just 
about dinner-time too. Polite native chief 


opinion,” producing the governors letter. 

The captain frowned horribly, took a 
mighty puff at his cigar, read the letter 
carefully over, cleared his throat, and 
pansed. : 

The others waited patiently for the 
oracle to speak. 

“Bosh!” was the expression jerked out 
in a stentorian tone from the capacious 
chest. 

“Well, I’m glad you are of my opinion ; 
still, I think it will be as well if we consult 
with our brother magistrates after the 
business at the Court House to-morrow.” 

“No objection, De la Cour, as a matter 
of form; but as to the niggers rising, they 
haven’t the pluck. Don’t tell me, sir; I 
have served with the rascals all my life; 
know ’em well, sic; give ’em plenty to eat 
and little to do and they won’t take the 
trouble to fight. 

‘Look here, sir,” turning to Charteris, 
“Tll_tell you how the scurvy fellows 
served me once down in Honduras. Ever 
been there ? hot place, choke full of mos- 
quitos and sand-flies. Just outside Belize 
there’s a place called Orange Walk. Was 
there for'two years with 8 company of the 
First, and a lively time we had of it. 
Mosquitos so bad that I had to manufac- 


invited him in to take a snack, and shoved 


|ture myself a box like a meat safe, made 


“One day the black sergeant rushed: 
into the fort to tell me that the Indians- 
were moving in the direction of Belize. 
I ordered the assembly to sound, served 
out fifty rounds of ball cartridge, made a 
speech to my niggers, told them that the 
eyes of England were on them, and that I, 
Captain Walker, expected that every nigger 
would do his duty—quoting the words of 
the immortal Nelson. Gave orders to my 
servant to see that my mosquito-dodger- 
was brought along by the rear guard, and 
then advanced to meet the enemy. We 
soon came across ’em. When within five 
hundred yards of them I drew my sword,. 
and shouting at the top of my voice, ‘ Up,. 
blackguards, and at ’em’ —would you be- 
lieve it, sir’—the whole of my command 
turned tail and bolted back to Orange 
Walk without firing a shot. There was I 
alone surrounded by a horde ‘of yelling 
Indians. I thougbt my last moment had 
come as the sbrieking demons bore down 
on me, when to my surprise the chief 
beckoned me to surrender. At first I re- 
fused, preferring to die doing my duty, 
but I had no choice left, for they disarmed 
me, and then what do yon think the 
villains did? Why, sir, they coolly stripped 
me, Bill Walker, captain in her Majesty's 
First West Indian, of eve~7 scrap of 
clothing, rubbed me down with chili 
peppers until my skin was the colour of 
my coat, and popped me into my own 
meat safe—the mosquito-dodger. What a 
state I was in; my nose, as you may per- 
ceive, has never since recovered its normal 
condition. 

“However, I circumvented ’em, sir, I 
did,” said the captain, bringing his fist: 
down on the table with a bang that 
threatened to split it. ‘‘ Bill Walker was. 
too much for the wily Indian. When 
night came I knocked out the bottom of 
the: dodger and walked off to the fort safe 
and—" 

- “Ob, fie! Captain Walker,” said 2 
laughing voice proceeding from the veran- 
dah ; ‘the last time you told that wonder- 
ful story you said—” 

“* Never mind what I said, Miss Impu- 
dence; come along, Charteris, let’s join the 
ladies, and leave the custos to reply to his 
excellency’s letter.” 

They found Julia and Amy scated in the- 
verandah, watching the ship in the bay. 

‘‘What a very pretty ship yours is, Mr. 
Charteris; she looks perfectly lovely in. 
the moonlight!” said Amy. ‘‘ What aro 
those lights up at the mast for ?” 

The lieutenant glanced at the vessel, and 
a sudden exclamation of disgust rose to his 
lips. 

ee Those lights, I regret to say, are a 
signal for me to return to the ship, Miss 
Amy. I had no idea it was so late,” look- 
ing at his watch. ‘The captain must be 
anxious to get an answer to his despatch, 
and I see that we are going to have a 
change of weather. I must be off at 
once.” 

“Oh, Iam sorry! Must you indeed go. 
at once?” The young lady suddenly 
checked herself and ran into the house. 

Just then the custos stepped into the 
verandah with his letter, which he handed 
over to the Heutenant. 

“There’s my reply. I have told the 
governor that I wil] make further inquiri-s, 
although I do not think there is any cause 
for anxiety at present, and there is cer- 
tainly no necessity for the Iris to stop 
here if she is required elsewhere.” 
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Charteris shook hands with his host, 
who warmly invited him to come and stop 
at Cool Shade whenever he could get leave 
of absence; and, having bid adieu to Cap- 
tain Walker and Julia, he looked round to 
take farewell of Amy. But that mischievous 
deauty was not to be seen, and as Charteris 
descended the steps to the lawn he won- 
dered why ske had so suddenly disap- 
peared. 

A clear melodious voice suddenly broke 
on his ear as he placed his foot on the last 
step. 

‘*So you are going away without saying 
good-bye to me, are you? and I have been 
running all over the place to fiud old Sam 
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'to show you your way through the woods 
and save you a long journey across the 
' cane-piece. What an ungrateful fellow ! 
| And now you are adding to your sins by 
| breaking off the only white rose I have in 
my little garden. Well, never mind, I for- 
give you; you may keep the flower if you 
like. I hope you will find time to come 
and see us again some day. Good-bye; 
I see Sam there waiting to escort you.” 
“Dis way, massa; take care of de | 
stumps. Lubbly night, massa ; stars berry 
bright now, but storm soon come, I t’ink.”” 


e. Scie gets Te 
‘‘ Take care, saar; you knock your he 
off directly s'pose you no stoop down.” 
At last the wharf was reached, and 
the lieutenant stepped into his boat—afi 
giving Sam a bright new dollar, whi 
raised the Bucora considerably in the es 
mation of the negro—a large drop of rs 
fell from the now cloudy on his fa 
warning him to get on board as soon 
| Possible. So, ing the boat’s crew 
“* give way,” he seated himeelf in the ater 
sheets, and in a few minutes found hims 
alongside the Iris. 


“Yes, her eyes are very bright,” assented 
the lieutenant as he mumbled over the 
prostrate trunk of a tree. 


Old Sam watched the boat until it w 
| lost in the darkness, and then hasten 
; back towards Cool Shade. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Gorpon STraBLEs, M.D., R.N., C.B. 


IV.—HOW TO Chop THE BEDS——HOW TO MAKE A HOTBED—THE SPADE, THE HOR, AND THE RAKE. 


FTER yon have sown your drills, take the | will want acartload of good short stable manure. 
garden rake and fill them in, raking the; Have it put down near to the place where you 


‘ed evenly, but not deeply. You may then 
take fine ashes—kitchen fire refuse—and riddle 
about half an inch over all the bed, then with 
the back of your spade pat it all even until the 
bed looks as if it had been rolled. I have never 
seen this done in England, where the beds are 
simply raked and left thus ; but, to say nothing 


WORTH 


are going to make the hotbed, say within a few 
feet of some portion of the north fence or the 
enst fence, It is then to be left a few days till 
it ferments and steams, then turned and left, 
and turned again, until the stuff seems quite 
rotten. It is now fit to work. 

Fig. 1 is a rough sketch of the hotbed on 


Fig. |. 


of the good the ashes do as manure and in 
retaining the heat of the ground so treated, the 
beds are of a beautiful dark colour, and you 
can see the rows of seedlings peeping up from 
the ground much seoner. This method of treat- 
ing beds is Scotch, or of Scotch origin, and you 
can hardly beat a Scotch gardener. 

Most vegetable seeds ought to be got in the 
ground during March and April. The com- 
monest and best are parsnips, onions, carrots, 
teeks, turnips, and beetroot. Sow all thesein beds ; 
for lettuces any spare corner will do, as you 
have to make frequent sowings, and the same 
may be said of mustard and cress; and the few 
seeds you will want of cabbage, kail, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, sprouting broccoli, and groens 
generally, may be sown on any out of-the-way 
suony border. In apiece of ground three times 
the size of the business end of your spade you 
can grow hundreds. 

Whenever you sow a bed with secds, or even 
a patch in a border, do not forget to place a 
Tittle bit of wooden label in it, to mark the kind 
of seed sown. 

Do not have all your garden in beds ; remem- 
‘ber there are potatoes and greens to go in, and 
broadbeans and peas, etc. Never sow more 
vegetables than you think will be wanted ; but 
onions and parspips are always useful. 

Learn to be handy with the lge, the spade, 
and the rake ; look upon a weed as your biggest 
enemy, and consider any vegetable that is grow- 
ing where it has no business to grow as a weed. 
Potatoes, for instance, have sometimes the daring 
audacity to pop up right in the middle of a 
2f oniors. Root them up whenever they do. 

The Hotbed: how to muke wt,—For this you 


which you are to; plece your glass frame. The 
portion ef the under the dotted line con- 
sists of aboat six inches or more of solid well- 


packed mould. The manure goes over that very 
svenlyuand very firmly pressed or packed down, 
and about two feet or more in thickness, sloping 


to the sun, as seen in the figure. 

The frame to be put over this is simply a 
bottomless box with a glazed top and hinges at 
the upper side. Any oid bacon-box would io, 
any old glass will do to frame it ; or you can 
buy the top part of the frame made of thin iron- 
work all ready to glaze. This frame should 
stand on the top of the hotbed, but must not 
cover it by several inches all round. Put on 
your frame, and in a few days the heat will 
be getting up. Give it air occasionally, and in 
about a week or ten days you can cover the top 
of the hotbed with fine Toil three or more inches 
deep. This is to moderate the heat. 

On this hotbed you can raise all your flower- 
seeds ; and if you are ambitious you can grow 
even cucumbers and melons. 

When you once become acquainted with the 
nature and uses of the hotbed I am sure you 
will not be content with one, but will have 
several. 

I have had little hotbeds made of simply 
turf-sides, with an old window borrowed from 
a stable or outhouse doing duty as the top of 
the frame. By all means study simplicity in 
gardening, but let tidiness go hand-in-hand 
with it. 

If you have a hotbed yon can have your 
annual flowers ready to plant out by the time 
the warm weather comes, and thus ensure a 
splendid autumn show. 


T really meant to commence the flower gard 
| and lawn in this paper, but have no space. 
have net said halt’ enough about the kitch 
garden, and yet I trust I have 
useful hinte, Let me conclude 
with a few words about tools, 
The Spade.—Get a good strong, sturdy or 
even if you have to pay more for it. If it 
too thin, and you have ground to work in 


iven you mal 
to-day, the 


"Fig. 2. 


trenching to do, it will soon crack and bend at tl 
lower edge. Wheu digging put the spade we 
into the ground, sending it home with the le 
foot, and break up the contents well and neath 
The surface of the turned-up ground should { 
very level. After you dig about three or fot 
feet, throw down the spale and rake that po 
tion ; then dig-three or four feet and rake agai 
so that at the end the whole surface shall t 
delightfully level and even. In making yo 
first trench throw the earth behind you; tt 
earth from the second trench fills up the firs 
and so on. 

Do not dig in wet weather ; in frosty weatht 
you seldom can. 

The Hoe —1 advise two kinds—the Dutcl 
or push-hoe, and the English, or draw-lo 
Both are 20 useful, though the former is bett« 
adapted for mere surface work, getting dow 
weeds from among flowers and vegetable so 
lings. It is a sharp, sly little scoundrel th’ 
hoe, and, though very useful, wants a deal ¢ 
looking after, for it will as soon go slick throug 
phlox drummondi as it will through a morsel ( 
groundeel or chickweed. The English hoe shod! 
be a strong, sturdy one, and is excellent ff 
rough worl tables, earthing 
greens, potatoes, etc. It is hard work, bd 
capital exercise. 

The Rake.—You would be better to have twt 
* large and a small, with teeth to match, am 
handles of good length. Good raking is quid 
a fine art. 

Wear, when working, your oldest clothes aa 
your oldest pair of strong boots. 


(To be continued) 
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\ Je have in this article to deal with the sub- 
ject of painting heads on pottery, as it 
uay so happen that the genius of some of our 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 
(Continued from page 132.) 
THIRD LESSON.” 


to avoid some of those glaring faults one sees 
occasionally in bape work on pottery, The 
notion that anything will do is too often an 


and next because it is very simple and direct ix 
treatment, and does not present the difficulties 
that many other portraits of English worthies 


readers may lie more in the way of heads and 
figures than in flowers and animal life. We need 
hardly say that anything appertaining to the 
human form—‘‘ this breathing-house not made 
with hands,” as Coleridge so beautifully ex- 
presses it—is much more difficult than many 
are apt to imagine. The truth is that bad draw- 
ing in a figure or head is so much more notice- 
able than in other things, and therefore let no 
one essay to paint either heads or figures unless 
they feel that they can draw sufficiently well 


* It is our intention to offer prizes in connection 
vith this subject. Particulars will be given on com- 
pletion of these articles.—Eb. B. O. P. 


excuse for bad work. Nothing but your very 
best ought to be the motto of all artists, whether 
professional or amateur. Those of our readers 
who have drawn from casts, and have done a 
few heads in crayon from the antique or from 
copies, might, after they have painted a few 
simple tiles or plaques, and got used to the 
manipulation of pottery enamels, try their hand 
at a head; and we shall endeavour to help 
them to this by giving them a few simple hints, 
the result of some study and practice on our 
part. 

In our illustration we have taken Chaucer as 
the leading motif, first because his head is well 


known, and portraits of him are ezsily obtained, | 


do. It is essential that a careful full-size draw- 
ing should be made first of all, and then traced 
on tracing-paper, so as to enable it to be easily 
transferred to the plaque. 

If you attempt to transfer a drawing on thick 

aper the result is that your drawing gets cut 
by the pressure of the hard point, and the 
result is a very poor impression. 

When it is transferred—which is better done 
by rubbing the back of the tracing thinly with 
stove blacklead—if there be any doudt about 
the drawing of any part of it, carefully go ever 
the head with Indian ink, marking in all the 
principal lines. 

Now the next thing is to be very humble, and 
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«make up your mind not to attempt too much ; 
‘vut what you do accomplish let it be carefully 
and painstakingly done. My advice is, paint 
the whole of the plaque in one colour, instead 
of attempting to get a flesh tint. 

Heads look extremely well treated in single 
colours, and it is capital practice to execute one 
or two in this manner Before attempting the 
~olouring of a head. Brown bitumen in the 
tabes is a good colour, and works admirably. It 


is of a rich deep burnt umber tone, and by using | 


it in varying degrees of intensity will produce 
all the variety of tint necessary. ge is a 
good colour, too, and effects similar to red-chalk 
xlrawings can bo produced with it. Rouge 
lacquer is also worth adding to your list of 
colours, being rather deeper and more laky in 
tone than rouge. All these colours are both in 
powder and tubes, os they are the French 
<namels, and, I think, are to be preferred to 
the powder colours of English make, though 
this is doubtless a matter of taste. 

Squeeze out a small portion of colour, and, 
without making it too thin with turpentine, 
mark in the outline of the face—such as the 
eyes, nose, mouth, hair, profile, and, in fact, all 
the principal lines, using a fine sable rigger or 
diner for the purpose. This outline should be 
<lelicately but firmly painted, and most accurate, 
as the whole of the after-work will depend upon 
it. We will suppose red is the colour you are 
working with, this being the easiest to use for a 
first attempt. » Put a thin wash evenly all over 
‘the face, leaving the hair, beard, and eyes white. 
A little fat oil should be put in the colour, even 
if the tube colours be used, to enable the rel to 
be put on evenly. While still wet, the shadow 
of cheek, the foreshortened side of face, shadow 
of nose and eyes, can be put in with same colour. 
To do this, use your brush lightly, and work it 
much the same as you would stipple or cross- 
hatch in water-colour painting or crayon draw- 
ing—t.c., you make a series of short strokes, say 
from right to left, and then just touching these, 
some from left to right, and so on. By repeut- 
ing this process, and going over these touches 
with other ones, a highly stippled surface can 
be obtained, together with any depth of shadow. 
It is merely a work of time, and should not be 
hurried. The longer you work at the shading 
the finer should the touches become, so that in 
time you hide all perceptible brush marks. Just 
as in crayon shading, you begin rather coarsely, 
and by making your touches finer and finer you 
can get a most beautifal texture. Or tht sha- 
dow can be painted on at once in wash by using 
the colour you tint the head with thicker in 
proportion to the depth of shadow ; ‘but this, to 
be effective, should be boldly done, and requires 
a little more facility of execution than a begin- 
ner is apt to possess. 

The tint all over the face should not be too 
dark, just a thin wash. - It is possible, as 
we have before explained, to make your. sha- 
dows at the time you lay this tint by increas- 
ing the depth of colour in the shadows and 
scratching out lights and by softening any harsh 
edges with the blade of a knife, which you use 
in the same manner as you employ the brush 
in shading. If you find any diffienlty in laying 
a tint all over the face you might use the badger 
to soften the colour, or the stippler to stipple it 
all over, but a tint laid with a brush is far pre- 
ferable. You must avoid rabbing up your out- 

é more than you can possibly help, and this 

can easily do by taking your brush round 
the lines instead of over them, In painting, 
the chief point to be observed is to produce the 
effect of hair by a few telling lincs, and 2ot by 
covering the whole surface with innumerable 
scratches and lines. A few touches put on in 
the right place are better than many put on care- 
lessly ‘and. thonghtlossly. In the present case 
the hair and beard of Chaucer must tell light 
against the face. 

Paint the headgear and dress boldly and the 
shadows in broad washes, Stippling would be 
thrown away here. Sce that both cap and coat 
are dark enough to throw up the fuce. The 
background shonld be floated on solidly. The 
mame axd dates can be traced in the rouge 
lacquer as well as the outer border, but the 
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basket-work at back of name, label, and the back- 
ground of the laurel border, might be put in with 
rouge. The leaves want a thin shade of red, as 
do also the berries. The vein in the centre of 
each leaf can be picked out with the end of a 
brush before the shadow dries. 

We might sy a word as to the arrangement of 
the ornamental accessories in the illustration 
accompanying this article. To simply put a 
head upon a Plsane without any attempt at 
framing it in by a border or other ornamental 
accessories evinces a want of invention that we 
feel sure our readers will not wish to emulate, If 
the ornamental accessories be well chosen and 
are quiet in character, the head is enhanced and 
has a prominence and value given to it which 
alone. it would be without. I do not wish to 
make my readers adopt the arrangement I have 
indicated in the cut ; that is one way of treating a 
head, and there are dozens of others ; and with- 
out following the one given slavishly my readers 
might modify it according as their taste and 
fancy prompt them. A very good series of 
plaques might be painted with heads of English 
poeta, such as Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and others ; and even modern men like Carlyle, 
Longfellow, and Tennyson might be added to 
the gallery. Photographs of these last men can 
be obtained and the effect easily rendered in 
brown bitumen. 

Until you have had some practice do not try 
to get strong effects of light and shade, but be 
content with just an indication of the shadows. 
Complicated effects of chiszro-oscuro, such as 
Rembrandt was noted for, are not easy of attain- 
ment, and require more skill and knowledge 
than the majority of amateurs possess, 

Another method of painting heads in single 
colours, and one comparatively easy and withal 
effective, is the followiug :—Have some colour 
in powder, either the French or English ones, 
and mix up a little with a very small portion 
of fat oil and plain turpentine, so that when the 
colour dries it can be removed with a hog-hair 
brush. Be careful to use very little fat oil, or 
you will not be able to remove the colour suffi- 
ciently casily to allow of you working in the 
manner to be described. Having outlined the 
head in water colour—i.e., with colour mixed 
with sugar, as mentioned in first article, put ona 
fairly strong wash of brown or red, the former 
preferred, sufficiently thick to tell for the dark 
shadows, and let this dry. This wash, or matt 
as it is termed, should be badgered to get it per- 
fectly flat and even all over. Have two or three 
flat hog-hair brushes of various sizes, and com- 
mence brushing out the lights by passing the 
brush evenly and firmly over the colour. the 
right proportion of fat oil has been mixed with 
the culour the brushes will remove a certain 
quantity every time they pass over the work, 
and by working in this manner a very finished 
effect can be produced. It will only remain to 

ut in the very deepest touches, such as eye- 
rows, eyes, nostrils, etc., to finish the head.* 

A very good plan to test whether the colour 
is mixed rightly is to paint a little on the palette- 
knife, evaporate the turpentine at the fire, and 
try whether the colour can be removed by a hog- 
hair brush. Success depends upon the colour 
being sufficiently tenacious to keep on, and yet 
soft enough to allow of its being removed with- 
eut much effort. 


ay that the 
ible way of working a head would 


sequently adapted to beginners, who would do 
we 


in the same way as we have heretofore described, 

putting on an even tint all over the flesh, and 

shading with the deeper flesh tint. Do not 

attempt putting in greys or other broken colours, 

as these are too often apt to barn muddy and | 
harsh, and look auything but what they were | 
intended to be when fired. My readers may 
think I am almost too cautious, and so I may | 
be, but, as Lowell says about writing, that | 
‘the author shonld consider how largely the | 
art of writing consists in knowing what to leave 

in the inkstand,” so in painting, the artist should 

Tealise what he can successfully attempt and 

what he should carefully avoid. Half the failure 

in art springs from the desire to do too inuch, 

and umateurs and beginners are prone to the 

fault of attempting to fly before their wings are 

grown. 


(To be continued.) 
RQ 
THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 
WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 
By AVIET AGABEG, LL.B. 
(Continued from page 175.) 
wcH, then, are the subjects and works to study | 
for the first Indian CivilService examination, 
which we venture to think a person with a 
sound education and even moderate abilities, 
but possessing at the same time application aud | 
determination to succeed, will have little or | 
no difficulty in passing, if he makes a judicious | 
selection of the subjects and endeavours to study | 
them and the works connected with them pro- 
perly, carefully, and in the manner we have 
above, though briefly, pointed out. But an in- 
tending competitor must not think that by 
suocessfully passing the first, examination he 
will enter a haven of rest or even reach the goal 
for which he had been striving. As for rest, he 
will have none for years and years to come, 
even after he has been admitted into the service, 
and such admission is not acquired by mere 
success at the first examination. For this pur- 
pose he has, after the first examination, to pass 
a series of examinations, the particulars of | 
which we shall give presently; and in order to | 
Prepare for these examinations, every person | 
successful at the first examination, otherwise | 
called ‘selected candidate,” is kept in this | 
country for two years. These examinations | 
take place periodically, and the ‘‘final exam- 
ination” at the close of the second year. The | 
subjects for these examiuations and the marks 
for the same respectively are us follows : 
1. Oriental Languages :— Marks. 
Sauskrit se ons ose «=. 500 
Vernacular Languages of India (each) 400 
N.B.—These include, besides the lan- 
guages prescribed for the several pre- 
sidencies, such other lavguages as 
may, with the approval of the Com- 
missioners, be taken up as subjects of 


examination. 
2. The History and Geography of India 350 
3. Law ese Sia Ars a. 1250 
4, Political Economy a «. = 850 


In these examinations, as in the first, the 
merits of the candidates examined are estimated 
by marks, and the number set opposite to each 
subject denotes the greatest number of marks 
that can be obtained in respect of it at any one 
examination. These examinations, like the 
first, are couducted by means of printed ques- 
tions and written answers and also vind rove. 

By one of the regulations for these examina- 
tions any candidate who, at any of the periodi- 
cal examinations, shall appear to havo wilfully 
neglected his studics, or to be physically in- 
capacitated for pursuing the prescribed course 
of training, will be liable to have his name r- 
moved from the list of selected candidates, So 
that the selected candidates must be physically 
fit for their work and the climate they intend 
to face, and must not on any account neglect 
their studics. The selected candidates aro 
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ed to choose, according te tho order in 
ich they stand at the competitive examina- 
, the Presidency (and in Bengal the division 
of the Presidency) to which they shall be ap- 
pointed, and this choice must be exercised im- 
suediately after the result of the open competition 
1s armounced. No candidate can proceed to 
India before he has passed the final examina- 
tion and received a certificate of qualification, 
or after he has attained the age of twenty-four 
years. The successful candidates at the final 
tximination have to enter into ‘‘ covenants,” 
which we have already referred to, and are then 
appointed to the Civil Service of India, their 
schiority in which is determined according to the 
order in which they stand in the final examina- 


tion. Before dealing with the works to study 
for the periodical and final examinations, our 
raders should be informed that as a rule there 


isan allowance made by the Secretary of State 
for India to the selected candidates during their 
two years of probation, such allowance being 
generally £50 at the end of each six months for 
the first year and a half, and £150 at the end 
of the second year. ; 
Next as to the subjects and the works to 
study for them. With regard to the languages, 
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| candidates must show a thorough knowledge of 


the grammar of the languages they take up ; 
facility in translating from and into each 
language, familiarity with the written charac- 
ter, and seme proficiency in speaking the 
language. Asarule there are text-books set 
for cach examination in these languages, but the 
final examination is not confined to such text- 
books. ‘These text-books are respectively as 
follows :— 

Hindustani.—Forbes’ Total Kahani; Bagh 
o Bahar ; Araish in Mahfil. 

Telugu.—Brown’s Reader; Lane’s Official 
Documents. 

Hindi.—Sakuntala; Hindi Reader. 

Bengali.—Charitabali; Naba Nari; Som 
Prakash, 
Marathi.—Fifth Reading Book; Vachan 


Mala. 


Tamil.—Pope’s Tamil Reader ; Pope’s Hand- ; 


book ; Robertson's ‘lainil 


Panchantantram ; 
Pupers. 

Sanskrit.—Story of Nala; 
Manu ; Raghuvan'sa. 

Arnbic.—Alif Luila; Al Fachiri; Forbes’ 
Reading Lessons. 

Persian.—Gulistan ; Anwari Suhaili. 


Hitopade’sa ; 


Next, as to the History and Geography of 
India. As regards the latter, tho Lest way to 
prepare it for the examinations is tu thoroughly 
study a map of India in one of the best atlases, 
such as Johnson’s, and that portion of Hughes's 
‘* Physical Geography ” which relates to India. 
The selected candidate should also, as he studies 
the history of India, follow and keep in mind 
the changes of territorics, provinces, etc., or the 
disappearance of native kingdoms, states, etc. 
For a general knowledge of the history of India 
the best works are those by Murray and Elpbin- 
stone, which should be studied in the order in 
which we have named them, After that should 
be studied some or all of the following works, 
‘ viz: Mill’s British India, Wilson’s Continua- 
i tion of Mill, Histories ot India by Marshman, 
Orme, and Grant Duff, and Kaye’s Afghan and 
Sepoy Wars, etc., Life of Metcalfe, etc., etc., etc. 
For political economy the candidate cannot do 
| better than carefully study the works on that 
subject by Mill, Adain Smith, McCulloch, and, 
Ricardo, and also Northcote’s History of 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy and Goachen’a 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges. 


(To be continued.) 


FIRE! 


1 


I the wilds of Asie, from whence came the ' metheus, with a mysterious box a9 a wedding : Hercules teaches us in symbol that the ‘‘re- 
Aryan race, man, according to the Vedic | gift, But the wideawake brother of Atlas the | sources of civilisation” are fully equal in the 


[inted twig of the harder pramontha, and thus | 


critically, and politely declined the honour 


of | 


ezend, first made fire in this world by swiftly | world-carrier eyed the damsel over coolly and ; long run to any contest with the weuther. 
spinning in a hollow of the soft arani wood a | 


Fire is one of the few things whieh all nations, 


her hand, which was, however, eagerly accepted | savage and civilised, admit that they were 


called to his aid Agni, the spirit of the flame. . | by his other brother Bplmethens. The box was 


From Agni comes the Latin ignis, fire ; from 


opened ; the emblem of civilisation, of progress, 


» once without. Greeks, Phoenicians, Persians, 
! Ezyptiaus, even the Chinese, are all agreed in 


it also the Greek agnos, purity, famillar to us all ; scattered all its pains and penalties abroad, and | this ; and yet the scientific evidence traces back 
cathe girl name Agnes, the chaste one, and the ! proved to have only hope at the bottom ; and 


LAME SESS) 


its use to very remote antiquity. How man 


The Weighted Drill. 


Agnus Dei of our theologians. From pra- 
montha comes Prometheus—the son of Iapetus 
and Asia, the Titan who stole the fire from the 
chariot of the sun and brought it down to earth 
inafennel stick to animate the lifeless man he 
had made. 

It is a fine old story, how Jupiter, in viclent 
anger at the Titan’s presumption, ordered Vulcan 
immediately to make a second clay figure in 
female shape, and breathing into her her life, 
rave the world Pandora, the many-gifted, the 
fit mortal woman. Venus made her beautiful, 
the Graces made her attractive, Apollo made her 
masical, Mercury made her eloquent, Minerva 


Tichly endowed ‘her, and, thus armed at all! was the rain and wind which sought in vain to ' 


Epimetheusg, after a stormy life in ape-like form, 
ended his days, or rather continued them, in 


earthquake-haunted Pithecusa, which, under 


its modern name of Ischia, has proved true to 


its old repute, and interested us all by the recent 


catastrophe at Casamicciola. 

Prometheus, too old to yield to foscination, 
suffered for the advance he had instituted by 
being chained to a cliff in the Caucasus, and 
there for thirty years he remained, with a bird 

rpetually pecking at his liver, until ho was re- 
Kased by Hercules, The liver of Prometheus 
was that by which he lives amongst us now, the 
fire he taught us how to use ; the bird of the air 


The Stick and Thong. 


! came first to think of using it none can ever 
' tell. He may have seen it produced by fermen- 
‘tation or other chemical change, streaming 
| from burning springs, kindled by the sun’s rays 
| on the parched herbage of the shore, lit by the 
pal age 

lightning flash in the forest, or, as noted by 

Vitruvius, by the friction of dry bough on dry 
| bough agitated by the wind. And this latter 

would seem to be the most likely, for in addi- 
| tion to the Sanskrit pramontha, the fennel 
{ wand of the Greeks, and the twirling rods of the 
| Chinese Sui-gin-chi, we find that fire is pro- 
i duced by fire-sticks amongst nearly all savage 
| nations, 


There are exceptions, of course. The natives 


points, Jupiter sent her to captivate Pro- | put the fire out ; and the killing of the bird by , of the Land of Fire, Tierra del Fuego, strike 
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quartz with iron pyrites and catch the sparks in 
vegetable tinder in the manner recommended by 
Jupiter in his later days. So do the Aleutian 
Islanders at the other end of the American con- 
tinent ; sodo the Eskimos. But the great body 
of the Eskimos use the sticks in the way 
shown in our illustration. 

The principle of this apparatus was that 
adopted by the authorities of the small Hano- 
verian town who in 1828 kept up in the market- 
place‘ the means of lighting the alarm fire by 
spinning inted pole between two uprights 
of soft wood. The Feathern thong was an im- 
provement, it is obvious, on the older fashion of 
twirling the stick with the hands, now still in 
use amongst the Australians, Polynesians, Kam- 
schatkans, Thibetans, and Mexicans, and it in 
its tarn was further improved upon by the bow 
and weightsd drill of the American Indians. 

The Tasmanian fire-sticks are carried by the 
women, and almost worshipped as fetishes, and 
the savage of the mainland also makes much of 
his friction rods—when he has them. For all 
the Australians had not the Knowledge of fire, 
as witness the two Englishmen who, when 
wrecked on the coast of New South Wales, 
attempted to boil some water. As the fire was 
lighted the natives looked on aghast, and when 
at last the water began to bubble the whole 
tribe took to their heels, to return shortly after- 
wards and, as a special mark of respect, strip 
the sailors stark naked and paint them over 
twice daily, until they were eventually rescued 
by a passing ship! Fire was unknown to the 
Indians of Central Oregon, to the natives of 
Otapua, and to those of the Disappointment 
Islands, In the Canaries and the Philippines 
there seems to have been no knowledge of it, 
and Captain Wilkes, of the United States ex- 
ploring expedition, found that it had never been 
used in Fakaafo. 

The Ladrone Islanders—the builders of those 
flying boats or prows which are said to do their 
twenty knots an hour on a ‘‘ sodger's”’ wind— 
although they knew how to get offensively drunk 
on cocoanut milk, and showed such probsisney 
in stealing that from it they gained their name, 


which is simply the Spanish for thieves, were | 


unacquainted with fire, and when Magellan set 
light to the sticks they thought the flame was 
alive and that the heat was the animal’s bite. 
They were as much impressed, in short, as the 
man in Poe’s ‘‘ Fire Fiend,” that curious night- 
mare which has somehow been omitted from all 
the cellected works of the Baltimore magician. 


“ Ag the last long lingering echo 
Of the midnight’s mystic chime, 
Lifting throagh the sable billows 
To the thither shore of time— 
Leaving on the starless silence 
Not a token nor a trace— 
For a quivering sigh departed ; 
From my couch in fear I started— 
Started to my feet in terror, 
For my dreain’s phantasmal error 
Painted in the fitful fire a frightful, 

fiendish, flaming face!” 


———_+-e-o——_ 


Correspondence. 


ROPRYARN.—Such a beok is published by Hearder and 
Son, 195, Union Street, Plymouth. It is an exceed- 
ingly good little book on sea-fishing in all its 
branches. You can get it sent you for sixpence. 
Hearders supplied the trawls for the deep-sea explo- 
rations of H.M.s. Challenger. 


V. F. BDWARDS.—Works on lening are published 
by Mesars. Routledge, The idway, London. Mr. 
Warne, Bedford Street, publishes, we believe, a book 
called “Amateur Gardening.” Messrs. James Carter 
and Co., High Holborn, have also a cheap shilling 
manual. Any of these wonld suit your purpose. 


L. S.—Touch or wash the month of the parrot three or 
four times a day with a solution of alum ten or fif- 
teen grains to the ounce; but if it be anything of the 
nature of a growth it will require touchiug with 
caustic occasionally. Feed on soft food till well. 


BULLE Boy.—1. About six months old. 2. Any position, 
if the room is quiet. Foed the bird before you teach 
him his music lesson, 3. A whistle might do; a 
bird-organ is better. They must learn. note by note, 
and bar by bar. 4. As often as possible. ‘Duncan 
Grey” is an easy tune. 


H. B. D.—1. Will tell you when we find ont. 2. Keep 
your hat on, friend, keep it on. If you take it off to 
ail your riora you will soon wear it out, You 
must use a little discretion in the matter. _ 


AN ORIENTAL G \pore).-1. Say five complete, 
delivered. Apply.to Messrs. Hill aud Sons; or 
Withers, Wardour Street; or any other violin- 
makers or musical-instrument sellers. 2. The refo- 
rence catalogue of current literature is in one thick 
volume. It consists of the present catalogues of the 
London publishers, bound up together and indexed. 
3. Get the volumes through an agent at Singapore. 


R, HILL. —The first number of the Bor's OWN PAPER 
‘was published on January 18, 1879; and the first tale 
by the author of ‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” 
appeared therein, and on the first page. ~ 


Youn FILE.—There are two sorts of training-ships. 
‘The ship to which the magistrate sent the boys is 
not that to which you wish to go. Apply to the 
Superintendent, Shaftesbury and Arethusa training 

ips office, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Londen. Me may put you in the right track. 


F. 8.—The ‘‘ruins” in Battersea Park uear the river 
and Albert priate are the old Temple Rar, which 
used tostand at the end of Fleet Street, where Lawes’s 
attenuated griffin now doubles up his tea-tray and 
Dlocks the road. 


CRICKETER (Three of Them)—There are quite ways 
enough at present for getting a batsman out without 
inventing new ones. Why not read the laws? If 
the matter be not mentioned therein, you are 
simply wasting time in asking the question. 
what law of cricket does it that the striker is 
out if he pick up the bail which has been knocked 
off? In what law does it say he is out if he hita the 
ball with the ‘hedge of his bat"? We fear that 
your umpire must be out—of his mind. 


8. P. A.—Bfake a paste of ordinary whiting and water, 

and add to it a little caustic.potash. If this paste is 

inted over the chimmey-piece and then washed off 

it will be found to have cleaned all the spots off the 

marble. If you Bot in too much potash, or leave it 
un too long, it will bite into the surface. 


G. DeRBY.—Twenty-four-carat gold is all 
‘two-carat gold has twenty-two parts of gold, one of 
silver, and one of per ; eighteen-carat gold has 
eighteen parts of gold and three each of sliver and 
copper ; twelve-carat gold is half gold, and has three 
and a half parts of silver and eight and a half of 
sopper. Its specific gravity is about 15, pure gold is 


C. SToN”.—The easiest way to polish small stones is 
- to rub them down on a grindstone, then smoothen, 
them by rubbing on a alate, and then finish them 
against « cork wheel, set in a lathe, kept wet and 


gold i twenty- 


constantly dusted with fine oxide of iron, You 
could cever the stone for the purpose with 
strips of cork such as are used for cork soles, For 


the lathe a bung, or even a good-sized buttle-cork 
would do for smait objects; but ‘life corks,” fami- 
liar to boating men, answer the bert. 


REGIMENTAL.—A great many premotions are now 
made from the ranks. Several privates in the Eng- 
lish service have risen to be generals. The prepara- 
tion for commissions at Woolwich and Sandhurst is 
now very thoroveh, and the cadets there have to go 
through the whole routine as you say. 


SEBASTIAN.—You can only get your ‘‘ brown bees” to 
stop by arranging more accommoilation for them, 
for wheu the young “come off” they naturally want 
to take up house for themselves. 


Rosm.—You need not apologise are always 
2 " 


voys, Y 


pintment. 
the 


and use the same 
ACOTYLEDON. — Try 
British Ferns,” by E 
Van Voorst, Paternoster R 
ENQUIRE: and RECENT C 
poatage-stamp collecting see any volume of the 
paper: and for stamp agents see the wrapper of the 
lonthily Parts. 
Cc. B. F. T., Bos, and WouLp-Br P 
is little chance of obtainin, pur 


two-shilling 
‘d Newman, published by 
r. 


SER.—There 
appointment 


unless there has been previous service in subordi- | 


nate capacities. An application to any of the la 
shipping firms would obtain for you the information 
youwant. Far better be a seaman if you want to go 
to sen. 


A. B. G.—We fancy you have been feeding your homers |- 
aki 


too well king them fat and lazy. Feed on 


tick > corn, and grey peas; but 
neither maize, nor he nor wh : 
from home when only about three months old, 
fine day, and start them home. 
enough the first day, and you must gradually in- 
crease the distance. If lazy, drill them off the roof, 
and compel them to fly around for exercise. 
AUDIT Orricr.—1. Your cat has ma 
a little compound sulphur ¢ 
keep in a clean place. . E: 


but we f 

ment is caused by parasites. 
not know the receipt for the perfume you name. We 
think it is patent. 


InquisitrvE.—No, don't cut the bird's tongue. This 
cnstom is cruel and utterly useless, Keep repeating 
words to it, and whistling to it, eed it well, and it 


will soon liuitate. 


“History of | 


JoHN WEsT.—We know of no cure for pimples exce 
fresh air, good food, and plenty of exercise. Cann 
you get up earlier? 

PELVIS and STRINGER.—In nine cases out of ten t! 
information would come too late 


parties | 

There is nothing like *‘ erigin 

jaal does not consist 

writing to the editor of a magazine for informatic 
already cut-and-dried. 


LovER OF THE 8KA.—Since our‘articles on “A Life 
the Ocean Wave” were written fresh arrangemen 
have been made. Boy writers fur the Navy are no 
entered from Greenwich Hospital School only, whe: 
they are specially trained for the work. \ 
“ writers” are now entered from the shore direct. 


EC. J.—Your plan of killing rabbits is old-fashione: 
bat Why we recommend the stick instead « 
the id is because a mere boy would not ha: 
strength to stun with the latter. 


W. Bust.—1. We cannot answer by post, wheth: 
@ stamped envelope is sent or not. 2 Yes, whit 
rata breed very fast. You de not say how you fee 
Keep them extra warm and dry, and do not use hay 
Try some hemp-sevd. 


C. H. CockBAIN.—Use the best bookbinder's glue. 


8. B.—The show propertios of black Spanish are th 
brilliant green-black Plumage, the dark feet an 
Jegs, the cural-red comb, large and well set on in th 
cock, falling over in the hen, the white of th 
wattles, across the throat the | and fineness ¢ 
wattles, the arched tail, and beautiful carriage. 


A. WHITEHEAD.—You may think the hutch clean, bu 
we doubt if it be, else your is at fault, or veo 
tilation imperfect. Rub in a little glyceriue, then: 
Uttle dry brimstone. But thoroug! olean th 
hutch, or, better still, put your favourite into a nev 
one. 

GoaTHERD.—We have already given articles on goats 
and the back numbers, three in all, could ‘be gu! 
by applying at the office. 


pans a 
will often 


J. B, T.—1. Certainly your canaries died of sunstroke. 
It was so foolish ‘to hang’ them in the glare. We 
fear you are not the only foolish boy in this respect. 
2 You will have to feed the nestlings about three in 
the morning, and so on all day about every hour til! 
sundown. 


——+o+—___ 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


A Bear Srory, inv Nine CHApTens. 


LecToR.—For articles on 254 


2.—Resuit of over-confidence- 


Price One Penny. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1883. 


I 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Tatzor Baines Reep, 
' Author of @he Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “My 
Friend Sinith,” ete. 
CHAPTER XIIIL—TELSON AND PARSON GO TO 
AN EVENING PARTY. 
Lr was the Saturday before the boatrace, 
and the excitement of Willoughby was 
working up every hour. Boys who were 
generally in the habit of lying in bed till 
the chapel bell began to ring had been up 
at six for 2 week past, to look at the prac- 
tices on the river. Parliament bad ad- 
journed till after the event, and even the 
doings of the rival captains indoors were 
focponen fot a while in prospect of the 
still more exciting contest out of doors. 


“Who are you, my little man?” 
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Everybody—even the Welchers, who at 
the last moment had given up any attempt 
+o form a crew, and ‘‘ scratched”’—found it 
hard to think or talk of any other subject, 
and beyond the school bounds, in Shell- 
oat itself, a rumour of the coming race 

ad got wind and attracted many outsiders 
to the river banks. a 

But it was not the prospect of the coming 
yace which this Saturday afternoon was 
agitating the mind of Master Henry 
eee Limpet, bel to th 

Brown was a Limpet, belonging to the 
Bchool House, who occupied the distin- 

ished position of being the only day- 

ler in Willoughby. His parents lived 
im Shellport, and thus had the benefit of 
the constant society of their dear Harry, 
while the school, on the other hand, was 
@eprived of that advantage for a portiun 
ef every day in the term. 

It was probably to make up for this de- 
Privation that Mr. and Mrs. Brown made 
i$ a practice of giving an evening party 
eace a term, to which the Doctor and his 
Indies were always invited, and also any 
two of dear Harry’s friends he liked to 
“in th ho fond on 

in this way the fond parents not only 
$elt they were doing a polite and neigh- 
Dourly act to their son’s schoolmaster and 
aehoolfellows, but that they were also the 
means of bringing together teacher and 
pupil in an easy unconst:1ined manner 
which would hardly be possible within the 
walls of the school. 

It was the prospect of one of these de- 
Zightful entertainments that was exbila- 
rating Brown this Saturday afternoon. 

And it must be confessed the excitement 
‘was due to very opposite emotions in the 
Breast of the day- ler. The Doctor 
and his ladies were coming! On the last 
two occasions they had been unfortunately 
prevented, which had been a great blow 


4o Brown’s “‘pa and ma,” but a relief to 
Brown himself. And now the pi of 
meeting these awful dignitaries face to 


face in his own house put him in s small 
panic. But, on the other hand, he knew 
there would be jellies and savoury pie and 
strawberries and tipsy-cake at home that 
aight. He had seen them arrive from the 
¢onfectioner'’s that morning, and, Limpet as 
he was, Brown smiled inwardly as he 
ameditated thereon. This was a second 
ground for excitement. And a third, 
equal to either of the other two, was that 
Parson and Telson were invited and were 
eoming! He had tried one or two other 
fellows first. He had sounded Coates on 
the subject, but he unfortunately was en- 
gaged. He had pressed Wyndham to 
come, but Wyndham was busy that even- 
ing with the library. He had appealed to 
ene or two other School House Limpets, 
bat all, on hearing that the Doctor and Co. 
were to be mnt, respectfully declined. 

Finally Brown dropped upon Telson, 
and condescendingly propesed to him to 
be present as one of his two friends, 

Telson thought the matter over and 
Jancied it promised well. He liked the 
sound of the jellies and the strawberries, 
and just at present he knew of no special 
veason for ‘‘funking”’ the Doctor. As for 
fhe Doctor’s ladies, Telson had never seen 
them, so they did not weigh particularly 
with bim. 

“Who else is going ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know yet,” said Brown, 
rather grandly. ‘I’ve one or two fellows 
@ wy mind.” 

““Why don’t you ask young Parson?” 
suggested Telson, innocently. 


“Parson? he’s not a School House 
kid.” 

«I know he’s not, but he and I are very 
chummy, you know. I wouldn’t mind 
coming if he went.” : 

“Tl see,” said Brown, loftily, but 
secretly relieved to know of some one 
likely to come as his second “‘ friend.” 

“All right,” said Telson. ‘‘I've not 
promised, mind, if he can’t come.” 

‘‘Oh yes you have!” replied Brown, 
severely, as he left the room. 

In due time he found Parson and 
broached the subject to him. 

Parson viewed the matter in very much 
the same light as Telson. He liked the 
‘‘tuck-in” better than the company. 

It never occurred to him it was odd that 
Brown should come all the way from the 
School House to invite him, a Parrett’s 
junior, to his feast; nor did it occur to 
him either that the invitation put him 
under any obligation to his would-be host. 

cS § tell you what I'll do,” said he, ina 
businesslike manner, much as if Brown 
had asked him to clean out his study for 


him, ‘‘if you ask Telson to come too, I’m | th 


me.’” 

Brown half doubted whether these two 
allies had not been consulting together on 
the subject, so startling was the similarity 
of their conditions. 

‘‘Oh! Telson’s coming,” he said, in as 
offhand a way as he could, 

“He is! Then I’m on, old man; 
rather!” exclaimed the delighted Parson. 

‘All right!  Six-thirty, mind, and 
chokers!” said Brown, not a little relieved 
to have scraped up two friends for the fes- 
tive occasion. 

At the appointed time—or rather before 
the appointed time, for they arrived at 
twenty minutes six—our two heroes, 
arrayed in their Sunday jackets and white 
ties, presented themselves at the house of 
their host. They had ‘‘ put it on” con- 
siderably in order to get ahead of the 
Doctor’s party, for they considered that— 
as Parson expressed it—‘‘it would be a 
jolly lot less blushy work.’ to be there 

fore the head master arrived. There 
was no doubt about their success in this 
little mancuvre, for when the servant 
opened the door the hall was full of rout 
seats, and a man, uncommonly like the 
greengrocer, in a dress coat, was busily un- 
packing plates eut of a small hamper. 

Into this scene of confusion Parson and 
Telson were ushered, end here they were 
left standing for about five minutes as in- 
terested spectators, till the hall was cleared 
and the domestic had leisure to go and tell 
Master Harry of their arrival. 


Master was dressing, and sent 
down word they had better into the 
shoe-room till he came down. Which they 


did, and amused themselves during the 


interval with trying on Mr. Brown’s 
Wellingtons, and tying together the laces 
of all Harry’s boots they could discover. 


In due time Harry appeared in grand 
array. 
“How jelly early you are!” was his 


greeting. 

‘* You said six-thirty, didn’t yeu ?”’ said 
Telson. 

“« Yes; it’s only just that now. Nobody 
will be kere for a quarter of an hour yet. 
You'd better come in and see ma.” 

The two ‘guests obeyed cheerfully. Ma 
was in the drawing-room busy adjusting 
the sashes of the three juvenile Misses 
Brown, with her mouth full of pins. So 
all she could do was to smile pleasantly at 
her two visitors and nod her Pend as they 


each came up and held out their hands to 
be shaken. 

“* Better sit down,” suggested Brown. 

Parson and Telson thereupon retreated 
to the sofa, on the edge of which they sat 
for another five or ten minutes, looking 
about them complacently, and not attempt- 
ing to break the silence of the scene. 

‘he silence, however, was soon broken 
by a loud double knock at the hall door, 
which was the signal for Mr. Brown bolt- 
ing into the room in 8 guilty way with 
one cuff not quite buttoned, and standing 
on the hearthrug with as free-and-easy an 
air as if he had been waiting there s 
quarter of an hour at least. Knock fol- 
lowed knock in quick succession, and after 
the usual amount of fluttering in the hall, 
the greengrocer flang open the drawing- 
room door and faalered it Dr. and Mrs. 
Patrick, Miss Stringer, and half a dozen 
other arrivals. 

Our two heroes, sitting side by side, un- 
noticed, on the edge of the sofa, had full 
opportunity to take stock of the various 
guests, most of whom were strangers to 
em. 

As every one appeared to be about the 
Doctor’s age, things promised slowly for 
Parson and a een whose intesest sit 
Brown’s party decidedly languished when 
finally they found themselves swept off 
their perch and helplessly wedged into 
ened by an impenetrable phalanx 
irts. 

But this was nothing compared with s 
discovery they made at the same time—that 
they missed their tea! There was 3 
merry rattle of cups and spoons in a room 
far off, through the half-open door of 
which they could catch glimpses of persone 
drinking tea, and of Brown handing round 
biscuits and cake. The sight of this was 
too much to be borne. It was at least 
worth an effort to retrieve their fatal mis- 

2. 

“T say,” said Telson, looking for hii 
friend round the skirts of a stately female 
‘hadn’t we better go and help Brown 
Parson?” 

Luckless youth! The lady in queation 
hearing the unexpected voice at her side 
peckes. a little and caught sight of th 
speaker. 

‘What, dear?” she said, benevolently 
taking his hand and sitting down on tb 
sofa ; ‘‘and who are you, my little man?’ 

“My little man” was fairly trapped 
there was no escaping this seizure. Parsoi 
got away safely to the tea-room, and th 
sight of him dodging about among th 

es and cups only added to the miser 
of the hapless Telson. 

“‘Who are you, my little dear P” sai 
the lady, who was no other than Mit 
Stringer herself. 

Telson, fortunately for him, was ignorar 
of the fact—as ignorant, indeed, ns Mi: 
Stringer was of the fact that the little de 
she was addressing was a Willoughbite. 

“‘Telson, ma’am,” said Telson, followin 
Parson with longing eyes. C 

saennay P” said the ay s 

“No; Augustus,” replied the prox 
bearer of the name, Be 

Miss Stringer surveyed him benevolentl: 
He was a nice-looking boy, was Telson- 
and the tract thought so too. 

‘« And will you give me a kiss, August: 
dear?” she said, with her most winniz 
smile. 

What could Augustus do? A huandri 
desperate alternatives darted through k 
mind. He would bolt into the tea-roon 
he would shout for help; he would she 
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fight; he would-— But while ho was 
making up his mind what he would do he 
joond himself being kissed on the cheek in 
the most barefaced manner before every- 
body by this extraordinary female; and, 
more than that, being actually set down 
on the sofa beside her! He only hoped 
Parson or Brown had not seen it. 

Well fur Miss Stringer she did not guess 
the wrath that boiled in the bosom of her 
small companion ! 

“ And do you live here, dear ?” inquired 
the, pleased to have this opportunity of 
stadying the juvenile human nature in 
which she was 8o much interested. 

“No, I don't,” said Telson, surlily ; 
then, suddenly recollecting he was in polite 
though disagreeable company, he added, 
“ma'am.” 

“And where do you go to school, pray?” 
inquired the spinster. 

“Oh, Willoughby,” replied Telson, who 

gradually given up all hope of tea, 
and was making up his mind to his fate. 

Miss Stringer gave a little start at this 
piece of information, and was on the point 
of betraying her identity, but she ferbore. 
" After all,” thought she, “he might be 
nore constrained if I were to. enlighten 
him on that subject.” 

“So you go to Willoughby,” she said, 
withinterest. ‘‘ And how do you like it ?” 

“Oh, well enough,” said Telson, relent- 
ng somewhat towards his companion as 
te showed no further signs of kissing 
im. “Nice lot of fellows, you know, on 
‘he whole.” 

“Indeed ! 
uaster?” inquired the lady. 

_ “Oh, Paddy—that old boy there by the 
mm, And that’s Mrs. Paddy there with 
de curls,” 

Miss Stringer appeared to receive another 
hock at this piece of information, which, 
wwever, Telson, flattered by her evident 
Ben ne remarks, << not take to 


“And,” said she, presently, with a 

it nervousness in her voice, ‘‘ I hope 
‘a like them P’” 
“Oh,” blurted out Telson, ‘“ Paddy.’s 
ot eo bad, but the dame’s an old ogre, 
va know—at least, so fellows say. I say,” 
ded he, «don’t you tell her I said so!” 
Miss Stringer regarded him with a pecu- 
asmile, which the boy at once took to 
‘an & promise. So he rattled on. ‘‘ And 
te's got a sister, or somebody hangs about 
te place, worse than any of them. Why, 
then old Wynd— ” . 
“And,” said Miss Stringer, suddenly— 
iad which House are you in—in the 
cheol House ? *? 
“Hullo, then! you know Willoughby ?” 
manded Telson, ly. 
Miss Stringer looked confused, as well 
» might, but replied, “Ab! all public 
ools have a School House, have they 
“I so,” said Telson. “ Yes, I’m 
School House fellow. I’m the captain's 
, you know—old Riddell.” 
“Mr. Riddell is the captain, then ?” 

er! Do you know him?” 

Poor Miss Stringer! How sad it is, to 
¢ sure, when once we go astray. She, 
% Griffin of Willoughby, was as much at 
‘mercy of this honest unconscious fag 
‘ithe had caught her in the act of pick- 
Wa pocket. For how could she reveal 
erelf now ? 
“I—I think I met him once,” she said. 
ce ? at his home, was it?” asked 
sn, whe seemed to be urged by a moat 
wtiable curiosity on the subject. 


Let me see, who is the head | §t 


“No,” faltered the lady ; ‘‘it was—er— 
I think it was at Dr. Patrick’s.” 

“Very likely,” said Telsan. ‘He was 
up there to tea, I know, just before he was 
made captain. But I didn’t know any one 
else was there except Paddy and his 
hyenas.” 

“His what, sir exclaimed Miss 
Stringer, in a veice which nearly startled 
Telson off the sofa, . 

“T mean, you know, the fellows—” 

“‘And where do you live ot home?” 
asked Miss Stringer, determinea to steer 
clear of this awkward topic. 

“Oh, London,” said Telgon; ‘‘do you 
know London?” 

“« Yes—it is indeed a wonderful place,” 
said Miss Stringer; ‘‘ and whereabouts 
does your father live?” 

ae my governor’s in India,” began 


n. 

“Your who?” said Miss Stringer, with a 
feeble attempt at severity. 

“«My dad, you know; and I live with 
my grandfather. Jolly old boy. He was 
at Willoughby when he was a boy. Did 
you know him then? I expect he'll re- 
collect you, you know.” 

“T do not think,” said Miss Stringer, 
with a very ruffled countenance, ‘ that 
your grandfather and I ever met.” 

“©Qh, I don’t know. He recollects most 
of the old people down here, you know. 
I say, there’s Parson beckoning; he’s my 
chum, you know. I expect he wants me 
to help with some of the things.” 

And so saying off he went, leaving Miss 
tringer, so to speak, fairly doubled up, 
and in a state of mind which may be more 
easily imagined than desoribed. 

Every one observed how singularly 
silent and retiring Miss Stringer was all 
that evening. Some attributed it to the 
heat of the room, others feared she might 
not be well, others guessed she found the 
Browns’ entertainment very slow; but no 
ore, least of all Telson himself, had a 
suspicion of the tee rns a roeerie 

at young gentleman and his ally, ai 
finding out tat there was not much chance 
of their services being required to ‘‘look 
after the things ”—the greengrocer being 
quite able to deal with the business single- 
handed — found themselves once more 
stranded in the stayin - rote and 
gradually getting edge: y the 
skirts, when ea § locked-for distinction 
rescued them from their perilous situation. 

The distinction was none other than a 
sign of recognition from the Doctor and a 
friendly signal to approach, 

Like two small well-trained circus ponies 
the two friends obeyed the summons and 
climbed over the intervening skirts. 

“Well, Telson and Parson,” said the 
Doctor, shaking hands. ‘‘I'd no idea you 
were here—how are you?” 

“We got a captain’s permit. Quite 
well, thank you, sir.” 

“My dear, these are two of our boys, 
Telson and Parson.” 

Mrs.: Patrick regarded the two boys in 
her usual precise way, and said, 

“ Among go many boys under our roof, 
I find it impos le to remember every 
face. And which is Master Telson?” 

“‘This is Telson,” said Parson. ‘‘He’s 
in the School House, you know—” 

“T do net know,” said Mrs. Patrick, 
severely. 

“Don’t you?” said Parson, with genuine 


p» 


astonishment. ‘‘He’s captain’s fag, you 
know.” 
“I must at I do net know,” re- 


iterated Mrs. Patrick, 


“Oh, well, he’s only been that a little 
time, since the sports, you know, when 
old Wyndham left. I say, ma'am, are you 
going to be at the race on Wednesday?” 

Mrs. Patrick looked somewhat baffled as 
she replied, 

‘I think it very possible.” 

‘It'll be a jolly good race,” said Telson. 
“Qld Parson is coxing Parrett’s, and it 
looks like a win for them. Only we aren’t 
so bad, and now Gilks is out of the boat 
and Riddell’s. settled_as cox. we ought to 
make a race of it. Fairbairn’s quite as 
long a reach as Blcomfield, only he doesn’t 
kick his stretcher so hard—does he, 
Parson ?” 

‘Rather not,” said Parson. ‘‘That’s 
where we get the pull of you; besides, I’m 
a lighter weight than Riddell, though he's 
boiled down a good bit since he went into 
training.” 

“Good deal depends on who gets the 
inside berth,” said Telson, delightfully ob- 
livious of the bewildered Mrs. Paddy’s 
presence. ‘‘It’s a jolly leng swing round 
Willow Point for the outsiders—half a 
length at least.” 

“Yes; but it’s just as bad round the 
corner at the finish the other way.” 

“Ah! talking about the race, I see,” 
said the Doctor, returning to the group at 
this point. ‘‘ So, Telson, Riddell ’s to steer 
your boat after all.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Telson; ‘‘it’s settled 
now.” 

“So that the School House boat is still 
the captain’s boat, ch? Ah! Parson, 
though, I suppose, wants the Parrett’s 
boat to win.” 

‘« Parson’s cox, 
Telson. 

‘* Parrett—I mean Mr. Parrett—stopped 
my river play a week, sir,” said Parson, 
by way of explaining the circumstance ; 
“but I’ve had captain’s leave to row out 
since, so they kept me in the boat.” 

This sporting conversation went on for 
some time longer, Mrs. Patrick net ven- 
turing again to join in. At last the Doctor 
broke up the conference of his owr accord, 
and our two heroes, once more adrift, went. 
out for a lounge in the hall, as they ex- 

lained, to cool themselves, but really to 
at hand for a bolt into the supper-room 
whenever the happy moment should arrive. 

It did arrive after what seemed to be a 
woek’s suspense, and then the hardships 
and perils of the evening were fully com- 
pensated for. The two friends got intoa 
snug corner, ‘‘ far from the madding 
crowd,” where, to put it mildly, they spent 
@ very busy half-hour. They managed it 
well. Neither boy helped himself — he 
wouldn’t be so grecdy; but each helped 
the other. When Telson saw Parson’s 
plate getting empty of sandwiches, he 
most attentively fetched him a clean one 
with a trifle on it; and when Telson had 
finally got through his jellies (for he had 
more than one), it was Parson’s brotherly 
hand which assisted him to an ice! 

As they sat there they positively wished 
Brown’s ‘‘ pa and ma” gave a party once 
a week ! 

Bat all good things come to an end, and 
so did this grand party. Guests began to 
depart, and among the earliest were the 
Doctor and his ladies. The Doctor came 
up to the boys, and said, kindly, ‘‘ We're 
driving up; you two had better come with 
us, there’s plenty of room on the box. 
Now my love—now Miss Stringer.” 

Mies Stringer! Telson nearly fainted as 
he saw who it was who answered to the 
name. 


for Parrett’s,” said 
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“Let's walk up,” he said, entreatingly, 
to Parson. 

«I don’t mind, only Paddy—” 

‘‘Now then, boys,” cried the Doctor, 
“«there’s room for one inside. Telson, will 
you come?” 

Telson, terrified, bounded up on to the 
box without another word, and Parson 
beside him, and the fly drove off. 

“Qh, Parson, old man, I’m a gone 
coon!” exclaimed Telson, in tones of ab- 
ject misery, as soon as they were clear of 
the Browns’ premises. 

‘«Why, what’s up?” 


“Miss Stringer!” 

“What about her? Isn’t she a cad, 
eh?” 

“Yes, and J told her so!" groaned 
Telson; ‘‘I didn’t know who she was, and 
I said—” 


'¥ all the South Sea Islands the fire-sticks are 
used without a thong totwirl them. In 
some of the islands, as at 


onolulu and Tahiti, | temples of the 


“Hullo, I say, look there!” exclaimed | 


Parson, suddenly catching his friend by 
the arm. 

They were passing the Aquarium, which 
at that moment was disgorging its visiters. 
Among those who emerged exactly as the 
Doctor's fly passed were three boys, whom 
Telson and Parson recognised in a mo- 
ment. 

They were Silk and Gilks and another 
younger boy, who seemed to shrink from 
observation, and whose head was turued 
another way as the fly passed. The three 
immediately on gaining the strect started 
fo run towards Willoughby ahead of the 
cab. 

The two boys on the box pulled their 
caps over their eyes, and eaid not a word 
till the truants were clear. Then Telson 
said, ‘‘ That was young Wyndham! ” 


FIBRE! 
I 


twirled on the block with the hand. The old 
blocks of our aren ancestors are figured on the 
ast among the cuneiform in- 


| “TI know. I wonder if Paddy saw 
‘them ?” 

“‘ Shouldn't think so. And they didn’t 
see us. I say, will they get in before 
us?” 

‘It'll be a shave if they do. What arow 
there'll be if they don’t!” 

It was a curious thing that almost im- 
mediately after this short dialogue Telson’s 
‘cap fell off into the road, and the fly had 
to be pulled up while he and Parson got 
down and looked for it. It was a dark 
night, and the cap took some time to find. 
When finally it was recovered, and pro- 
gress was resumed, full five minutes had 
been lost over the search, by which time 
thé truants had got a elear half-mile to the 
| good, and were safe. 


(To be continued.) 


appeal to an ignorant man to sink his selfisacs: 
for the benefit of his race is almost sure to ead 
in failure, but once superstition is brought inte 


The Horizontal Scraper. 


the stick is not twirled, but rapidly rubbed up | scriptions, and are in the form of that curious 
and down. Among the South American gauchos | cross with the arms prolonged at right angles to 
the stick is worked round and round like a{ the left. 


centrebit. The Malays light up their fires by 
sawing one bamboo against another. 

To get. a fire by these sticks is noteasy. The 
Tasmanians will walk many a score miles for a 
light rather than trust to their efforts with the 
apparatus of which they seem to be so proud ; 
and the Australinn savages carry about a smoul- 
dering cone of banksia, or some such slowly 
burning substance, so as to save the trouble of 
working up the flame. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the process is a rapid one ; it re- 
quires much patience and skill. 

Deal and mahogany are both worthless for 
fire-sticks ; walnut will do very well when 
worked with almost any harder wood. Tho 
secret lies in the block, not in the twirling- 
stick, for it is the fine dust of the block which 
forms the tinder for ignition, With a bow 
for rapid revolution and a stone to keep the 
stick firmly pressed on the block, explorers 
have occasionally got fire, but the party has 
had to take it in turns to keep the stick on the 
move. 

The sticks of the Caroline Islanders are half a 
yard long and an inch thick, and these are 


The block is always notched, so that the 
wood-dust, as it is ground away, shall all run 
into one place, and, glowing with » smouldering 
heat, be ready to burst into flame as soon as hot 
enough to be fanned with success, This again 
is not an easy thing to do, any more than it is to 
blow up a spark from a flint-and-steel splinter, 
notwithstanding that all the preliminary pre- 
cautions are taken, and that the spark has been 
properly dropped in the customary loose nest of 

ighly inflammable materials. With a savage, 
time is of no object. With civilised man the 
case is different, and hence it is that we hear of 
so many failures when flame by friction is 
attempted. The Fuegians, as we have seen, get 
their fire from quartz and pyrites chipped 
together, and so careful are they of it that the 
number of. camp-fires they keep alight gained 
their island its name. When they change their 
camp they take with them a few burning brands 
laid on the floor of their canoes on a lager of 
cinders; and as they do, so do many other 
nations. 

It is in the difficulty of obtaining fire that we 
Percéive the principal cause of fire-worship. To 


The Revolving Bow. 


‘play a good deal of the difficulty is overcom 
| When the fire was proclaimed to be sacred 4 
had an interest in preserving it; the intelliger 
part of the savage commenity for the sake 
the trouble it saved, the ignorant for that of ¢] 
mystery with which it appalled them. Sacr: 
fires we hear of as being lighted with bran 
mirrors, glass lenses, and even with lightnir 
brought down from the sky in Renjam 
Franklin fashion. These many methods t 
existed, originally at any Tate, owing to t 
necessity of keeping in the tribe one source 
flame to which all could in difficulty have 1 
course. The Brahmins of India, the Guebres 
Persia, the Vestals of Rome, the priests of Bc 
in Chaldea and Pheenicia, all ewed the princiy 
part of their duties to this necessity for the fir 
prerervation. 

With re, to the Franklin method of gui 
ing the lightning, it is a fact gencrally lost sig 
of that in the twelfth book of the Zneid Servi 
affirms that the men of the olden times broag 
down the fire from the clonds ; and, accordi 
to Pliny and Livy, King Numa was a velty s 
cessful experimenter in this direction. It v 
owing to his want of practical knowledge, ai 
having to trust cntirely to the written directic 
of Numa, that Tullus Hostilius, forgetting 
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ly insulate his string, would seem to have 

killed by the shock as he stood at the altar, 
and thus met with the fate of Reichman in his 
attempt to imitate Franklin in 1753. Lars 
Porsena of Clusium, Lord Macaulay’s hero, was 
another of the successful electricians of old, for 
vith the force of the thundercloud he killed 


the volta, Strange indeed it is that many, 
many centuries afterwards an Italian physician, 
whose name was the same as that of this 
mysterious, and perhaps mythical, beast should 
become immortalised in connection with what is 
generally looked upon as one of the youngest of 
the sciences ! 


One very significant fact is worth noting in 
conclusion, and that is that when Abrahain 
ascended Mount Moriah to offer the burnt sacri- 
fice he took the fire with him, Fire is a good 
servant, but a bad master, and in the days 
before lucifer matches it was a servant whose 
services it was by no means easy to obtain. 


FOR JAMES OR 


fp ha Popinja; 
‘= <4 matoh, hed 
Bi-§ taken place, as 

. the reader has 
been told, on 
Friday, the 18th 
of October, and 
the crowd had 
returned to their 
homes, not anti- 


rence to vary 
the monotony of 
heir _ everyday 
lives. But eight- 
and-forty hours 
had not elapsed 
before they 
ound them- 
selves involved 
in that whirlpool 
of noise, confu- 
sion, and strife 
which, in the last 
century, even 

more than in 
the present, was an utter destruction, 
while it lasted, of all peace and comfort, 
but in which, then as now, Englishmen 
terelled with delight—a contested election. 
Lord Rydesdale’s conjeeture had proved to 
be correct. The messenger from London 
had been the bearer of the writ requiring 
the worthy burgesses of Peneshurst to 
tétum within the ‘preeoribed number of 
days a member to fill the place in Parlia- 
ment which had been vacated by Charles 
Wyndford, Baronet, attainted of high 
treason towards his sovereign lord the 
King, outlawed and banished from the 
talm. The Sheriff had appointed the 
‘ning Monday, October 21st, as the day 
a which the. nomination of candidates 
should take place, and in event of a poll 
being demanded, it was to open on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd. 

The condition of English boroughs at 
this period—almost a hundred years be- 
fore the transformation-scene which the 
wand of the Liberal Ministry effected in 
1882—was so extraordinary, that we of 
the present day can with difficulty credit 
vhat is related of them. The system of 
representation, commenced in Henry II!.’s 
time, had undergone very little alteration 
m the five hundred years which had inter- 
veed. Large cities had dwindled to 
Villages, in some instances to two or three 
half-ruinous houses; but these still re- 
tained their two Parliamentary representa- 
ties. Villages had grown to be populous 
Commercial cities, but they had no re- 
Weesentation. In some cases the number 
of electors by whom a single member was 
ntumed amounted to thousands; in some, 

* the number by whom two members were 
_ turned amounted to two or three per- 
‘ens, ard in several instances to a single 


GEORGE : 


CHAPTER XIII, 


individual. Seats in Parliament were the 
absolute property of private owners, to 
give away or sell, as much as were their 
horses aud their sheep. If a borough 
owner chanced to be a blackleg, or a 
swindler, or of weak intellect, with just 
sense enough to escape being committed 
to a lunatic asylum, his voice in the Legis- 
lature was nevertheless more potential 
than several of the wealtbiest and most 
densely peopled of the English commercial 
centres. Able men defended the system, 
a8 one possessing many advantages; and 
there may have been force in their argu- 
ments, but, as a representation of the 
people, it was little better than a farce. 
Like most ancient boroughs, Peneshurst 
had ite separate and peculiar bye-laws, by 
which the right to vote was conferred, for 
there was not, as in these days, one general 
law by which the franchise was everywhere 
determined. Those who owned property 
to a certain amount anywhere within the 
borough walls were allowed to vote, but 
these were few in number com with 
the freemen. Every one who had been born 
within the bounds of. a certain very small 
district in the centre of the town; any one 
who. had occupied fur as much as eight 
days a tenement in it; any one who married 
the daughter of a freeman belonging to it ; 
any one who had been apprenticed to a 
freeman seven years—all these became 
free of the borough, and were entitled to 
the franchise. Finally, every one was 
similarly privileged whom the . mayor 
laced on the free list, provided he had 
born in any part of Peneshurst, and 
his name had been duly registered for the 
8 of eight days before the election— 
e same term as in the other instance— 
and no one had objected to his admission. 
Stories were current of elections in the 
olden time when all these special claims to 
the suffrage had been brought into play. 
But two or three generations had passed 
witbout the occurrence of any contested 
election ; and these tales lived only in the 
memories of some of the oldest residents. 
Now, however, there seemed censider- 
able likelihood of their being revived. No 
sooner had the sheriff's writ been published 
than both candidates declared themselves. 
The notice had been somewhat short, but 
it had been anticipated many weeks pre- 
viously. Mr. Warton, in particular, had 
fora Tong time been taking his measures, 
though these were known to his private 
friends only, and were to a great extent 
unsuspec by his neighbours. They 
knew indeed that he would in all likeli- 
hood offer himself, and that his popularity 
with a large portion of the town, his great 
ability and knowledge of the world, and, 
above all, hiscommand of moriey, mustneeds 
render him a formidable candidate. But 
property in those days had an overwhelm- 
ing influence, and Mr. Werton’s holding in 
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compared with the two great landowners. 
None of the county gentry bolieved that 
there was any serious danger of his return 
until it became known that he was the 
purchaser of the Wyndford estates. This 
piece of news, which declared him to be the 
owner of nearly half Peneshurst, came 
upon Sir Everard and his friends like a clap 
of thunder. ; 
There was, however, no hope of evading 
the struggle. Mr. Warton was not a mau 
to be talked out of bis designs, still less 
was he a man to be frightened or brow- 
beaten. The country squires perceived 
that they must put their shoulders to the 


| wheel, and work all together, if they meant 


to avert the mischief. At the same time 
they were persuaded that if they did do 
this there was at least a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. They took their measures 
accordingly. They rode straightway into 
Peneshurst and quartered themeelves at 
the old county inn, the White Hart. Here 
they sat in conclave every day, overhaul- 
ing the list of voters, which had been duly 
prepared for them by their principal 
agent, Tim Driscoll, aided by Lieutenant 
O’Dwyer, a red-hot Jacobite Irishman, 
whose tremendous power of lung and 
strength of fist made him a formidable 
personage in the electioneering fights 
which were an everyday occurrence, Mr. 
‘Warton and his friends had established 
themselves at the King’s Head, a large inn 
which Had been built by the manufacturers, 
mainly as & place where the club they had 
established, entitled ‘‘The Frien of 
Liberty and Order,” might meet. Here 
Vallance the brewer, orers and Cross the 
mill-owners, Harris the dyer, and several 
others, with Giles Morris and Lawyer 
Bates for their agents, assembled, carrying 
on the business of the election with less 
noise, but maybe with not less effect, than 
their adversaries. 

A good deal is said in these days of ours 
about electoral corruption, and. the undue 
influence exerted by owners of property or 
employers of labour, and the ideas of riot 
and drunkenness arc very generally asso- 
ciated in people's minds with that of a 
borough election. But if the state of things 
existing in the times of which we are now 
writing could be reproduced it would com- 
pletely throw into the shade the worst 
enormities which have been charged against 
the present gencration. Hogarth's illus- 
trations may give us some notion of what 
ordinarily took place on such occasions, 
and though probably his satire has brought 
together into a single picture a vuriety of 
incidents which really occurred at different 
times and places, his descriptions are in the 
muin truthful cnough. The canvass of the 
candidate in those days wasa matter which 
taxed to the utmost his powers of en- 
durance. Accompanied usually by a crowd 
of partisans armed with cudgels, and some- 


Peneshurst wes sfter all very small when | times with swartz und pistols; agqeom- 
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panied also by one or two whose weapons 
were not of steel, but fabricated from a 
more precious metal, he made his visitation 
from house to house, using every possible 
weapon of cajolery or argument to brin 
tbe voters to his side, and if these shoul 
fuil, hinting at other and less agreeable 
considerations. The political opinions of 
the aspirant to Parliament, the measures 
he was expected to support or to oppose, 
his confidence in or dislike of the Ministry 
of the day, or the reigning family or the 
like, did “not enter largely into the con- 
versation which passed between the candi- 
date and the voter; or, to speak more 
plainly, did not enter into it atall. The 
claims which Sir Everard Holmes's family, 
or that of Lord Rydesdale, or Lord de 
Clifford, or General Maynard, as the case 
might be, had on the respect and loyalty 
of the person canvassed, the fact that the 
voter sat at present at a very low rent, and 
the extreme probability of its being raised 
unless the landlord should be satisfied with 
his tenant’s conduct on this occasion; or 
the converse fact, that the tenant appeared 
to be sitting at a very high rent, and there 
was a reasonable likelihood that it would be 
reduced if his behaviour should be befitting; 
or even a broad hint that tenants who 
opposed their landlords at the polling 
booth ran a considerable risk of getting a 
broken head, whereas those who supported 
them might fairly reckon on a comfortable 
douceur finding its way to their pockets— 
these were the topica ordinarily brought 
forward, and with a plainness of speech 
contrasting curiously with the hints and 
innuendos and roundabout suggestions 
which aro all that canvassers venture to 
employ in the present day. There was also 
a large amount of humiliation to be under- 
gone by any one who in those times soli- 
cited the votes of a constituency. Com- 
plaints are not unfrequently made nowadays 
y candidates for Parliament of the in- 
solence with which they are obliged to 
put up. Let them comfort themselves with 
the assurance that if they have to swallow 
dirt by the pint measure, their predecessors 
had to swallow it by the gallon. Dead cats, 
rotten orauges—muck of all possible de- 
scription, to say no worse—fell even to the 
lot of successful competitors. ‘“‘My good 
friends,” said a nowly-clected member to 
the mob who were accompanying him as 
he was being chaircd round the town, ‘‘as 
much mud as you please, but no stones!” 
All parties in the borough seemed to 
take an interest in the approaching con- 
test, but none were so entirely absorbed in 
it as the Gentlemen Commoners of St. 
Micbael’s College. It would be more ac- 
curate to say that thoy took interest in 
nothing elso while the struggle lasted. 


They attended school at the preecribed | 


hours, and sat in their tutors’ rooms over 
their themes and verses as usual, and even 
went through the form of construing 
Cicero de Senectute or Virgil's Georgics ; 
but it,is to be feared that the philosophy 
of the one and the poctry of the other 
made no morc impression on their senses 
than they wonld have done had they been 
written in Hindostanec or High Dutch. 
The tutors soon found they might as well 
‘grant them the half-holidays for which 
they were continually asking. If these 
were denied them, they would remain in- 
doors to be surc—that is to say, their 
bodies would remain, but their thoughts 
were abroad at the White Hart or in the 
rreots, and had to be recalled every five 
suinutes. They consulted the head master 
on the subject, who gave it as his opinion 


under the circumstances, that it would be 
better, or rather less mischievous, to give 
them the liberty they asked. 

“The whole town is in a state of dis- 
turbance,” he said, ‘‘‘per tumultum et trepi- 
dationem omnia aguntur,’ as Livy phrases 
it, and it is scarce safe for a respectable 
citizen to walk the streets. Not only do 
they assail him with unseemly hootings 
and disparaging jests, ‘consectantur cla- 
mortbus, convicits et sidiiis,’ as the wise Tully 
observes; but add thereunto discharges of 
mud and stones. For my part, I account 
it wiser for a man to stay at home, ‘domi 
se tenere.”’ But with these youths it is 
different. They love noise and tumult, 
and forasmuch as it is their parents who in 
the main are their instigators thereto— 
forasmuch as what Andromache says of 
Ascanius is here true also, 


« Animosque viriles 
Et pater -Enens ct avunculus excitat Hector,’ 


I suppose it will be better to let them have 
their way until this disturbance is over.” 
Fortified by this expression ef opinion, 
the tutors informed their pupils that if 
they performed their studies until twelve 
o'clock, the remainder of the day would 
be at their own disposal. But after a 
short trial even this arrangement was 
found impracticable, and study was alto- 
ther given up while the election lasted. 
ir. Mole seized the occasion to obtain a 
few days’ leave of absence, and took him- 
self off to Hangerton—whether in the 
hope of enjoying the fair Annabella’s 
society the reader must judge for himself. 
The next day the Doctor was obliged to 
extend the same privilege to Warton, 
Gregg, and Cross. They went to Dr. 
Oakes and represented that they were as 
much interested in the matter at issue as 
any of the Gentlemen Commoners could 
be, and it was hard they should be confined 
to the school all day, while the others were 
free to go where they pleased. The Doo- 
tor shrugged his shoulders, and repented 
perhaps somewhat of his ly to Dr. 
Mole. But he stood in considerable awe 
of Mr. Warton, all the more because he 
bore a considerable dislike to that gentle- 
man, whom he associated in his mind with 
Cataline and Cethegus. He answered 
therefore that he desired to deal with both 
parties with equal fairness. 


“¢Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’” 


he said, ‘‘and as I have permitted the in- 
dulgence in question to the Troes I must 
extend it to the Tyrii.” 

It need hardly be said that both “ Tro- 
jans” and ‘‘Tyrians” availed themselves 
to the utmost of the licence thus accorded, 
plunging headlong, so to speak, into all 
the tumult of the contest, and returnin; 
home just as six was striking, mind an 
body alike quite exhausted. 

It was the evening of the day of nomina- 
tion. De Clifford and his friends had just 
reached Greaves’s house, and were talking 
over the exciting incidents of the day. 

+“ That old scoundrel Vallance ought to 
have his cars cut off,” exclaimed Maynard, 
“‘for giving the show of hands as he did. 
Why the blucs were three to two at the 
least, as anybody might see who chose to 
look round the market-place.”” 

‘€Qld Vallance was too clever to look 
round the market-place,” said De Clifford. 
‘ He only looked straight before him, where 
the yellows were mustering thick. The 
majority, so far as he saw it, no doubt 
were yellow; and so he would be able to 


swear, if need was. They say he hes put 
thirty new voters on the free list—pat 
them on to-day. Thirty will be enough 
to turn the election against Sir Everard.” 

‘“‘Why doesn’t some one object to 
them?” asked Mostyn. ‘‘If any name is 
objected to, the man can’t vote until the 
ease has been inquired into, and that 
couldn’t be done till after the election, 1 
heard Tim Driscoll say so.” 

“Our side don’t know what names he 
has put on,” rejoined De Clifford. ‘ You 
can’t object to a man, you sce, on the 
chance of his name having been put on.” 

‘*Oughtn’t he to be obliged to publish 
the names?” Ma: . 

“* He won’t, any way,” said De Clifford, 
“But Sir Everard has been even with him. 
He has sent a lot of carpenters to run up a 
row of cabins in Tanner’s Piece. They've 
been all finished, and a fellow put into 
each this evening. Every man Jack of 
them will be duly qualified to vote to- 
morrow week.” 

“That's capital,” said Mostyn. ‘I sew 
@ lot of planks and spars taken up that 
way last Saturday, but oddly enough | 
never heard what they were wanted for. 
How many huts have been put up. 
Hugh?” 

“The same number, I am told, as Val- 
lance has put on the register—thirty; s 
the two will balance one another, as if 
happens.” 

**T suppose the men they have put int: 
the huts are all safe, are they not?” askec 
Maynard. ‘It would be a terrible take- 
in if, after they have got the right to vote. 
they voted the wrong way.” 

‘Trust Tim Driscoll for that. They ar 
to have two guineas apiece, and he won't 
give them a farthing till they have voted.’ 

“IT dare say ; but what if Giles Morris 01 
old Bates gives them three guineas to rok 
for Warton?” urged Edgar. 

“‘That has been ail seen to,” said Di 
Clifford. ‘‘O’Dwyer has fetched up a lo! 
of Irishmen, who are working at a chall 
digging about ten miles from here. They 
don’t understand anything about the elec: 
tion, and don’t even know the names 0 
the candidates, and O'Dwyer will take car 
that no one gets at them to speak to them 
There’s a guard kept round Tanner's Piece 
which yeu know is surrounded with a higt 
wall, and no one is allowed to goin. 01 
‘Wednesday week they’ll be marched up i 
a body, give their votes, and then they'l 
be paid.” 

“That's clever,” said Mostyn. ‘Di 
you know how Tim thinks things ar 

cing?” 

« Right, I believe, but it will be a clos 
fight. Several of old Sir Charles's tenant 
won’t acknowledge Warton. They 83) 
they would rather be turned out than vot: 
for him. But the doubt is whether Dris 
coll will be able to get them to vote fo: 
Sir Everard. They say that no one eve 
heard of such a thing as a tenant votin 
against his own landlord.” 

“Right enough, too,” said Maynard 
‘unless where one’s landlord is a low-bort 
upstart like Warton.” 

‘How about the freemen?” askec 
Mostyn. ‘I dont meau Vallance’s nomi: 
nees, but the others. There’s a longish lis! 
of them, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, and it is found that Warton ha: 
been making inquiries for a long time pas! 
about them, and it is supposed that ho bai 
got hold of a good many of them; but nc 
one knows for certain how many. If be 
brings thom up it will be towards the clox 
of the poll.” 
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‘Nearly all the tradesmen they say have 
declared for Holmes,” said Maynard. 

“ That’s true,” replied De Clifford. ‘ All 
our best men—your father, and yours, 
Mostyn, and of course Sir Everard himself, 
and Mr. Darnell, and Mr. Grantley, and 
Colonel Hewitt, and Mr. Hope, and Mr. 
Walton, and Parson Kingsford, and Dr. 
Crawley, and ever so many more, went 
the round of the town, and told the trades- 
men that they did not, of course, wish to 
interfere with their votes, but if they didn’t 
vote for Holmes not one of them would 
ever buy a single article of them again. 
They answered one and all that they had 
never for a moment thought of doing any- 
thing else. You see the tradesmen here 
are almost entirely dependent on the 
gentry. They would be ruined to a dead 
certainty if their custom was withdrawn.” 

“ Aud I suppose it’s the same thing with 
Sir Everard’s tenants, isn’t it?” asked 
Mostyn. 

“Sir Evverard’s tenants! Why, you 
don’t think they would vote for any one 
else, to be sure? No, there was no need to 
say anything to them, except, of course, 
that they would he let off so much rent this 

uarter. Whatever made you ask that, 
dharlie ig 

“Why, I heard that one or two of his 


tenants had told him that they didn’t 
think the same as he did about public 
matters.” 

‘* Didn’t think the same as he did about 
public matters! .A tenant tell his landlord 
that! You must be dreaming, Charlie. 
Public: matters are Sir Everard’s business, 
not theirs.” 

‘No doubt,” assented Mostyn. ‘Bat 
some people take strange fancies into their 
heads. They are reported to have said 
that they differed from Sir Everard about 
matters of the gravest importance. I sus- 
pect Warton or his friends have been 
getting at them, and therefore, though, of 
course, they should not A pecs to vote 
against Si verard, they hoped the: 
shouldn’t be obliged to vote for him.” : 

“Well, upon my word, that was pretty 
impudent,” broke in Maynard. ‘1 hope 
Sir Everard or Tim Driscoll, whichever of 
them it was said to, gave them a good 
setting-down.” 

“I can’t say,” returned Mostyn. ‘‘By- 
the-by, one of the persons that wus said 
to have given this answer is my landlord 
here, old Greaves.” 

“*'You can’t mean it, Charlie!” ex- 
claimed Maynard. ‘To be sure, old 
Joshua is getting into his second child- 
hood, but still I should have thought he 


would have known better than that. But 
if that should by any chance prove to be 
true, we must take the matter at once inte 
our own hands.” 

‘What are we to do?” asked Mostyn. 

‘“We must instruct-him in his duty i= 
the first place,” replied Maynard, ‘‘ and if 
he won't hear reason we must walk him up 
to the poll ourselves.” 

“But supposing he won’t go?’’ eug- 
gested Mostyn. 

“He must go,” rejoined Edgar. ‘‘We 
three and Joel Spratt, not to speak of balé 
a dozen stout fellows whom Maurice 
O’Dwyer would lend us if we wanted them, 
could cai him up to the poll easily 
enough, if he refused to walk.” 

“But supposing he voted the wrong 
way?” persisted Charlie. 

“Suppose the skies were to fall,” re- 
turned Maynard, impatiently. ‘‘Ons is 
as likely as the other. Well, who else has 
refused ?’” 

“They say old Doggett has,” eid 


Mostyn. 

Ss Bos gett! old Phil Doggett, the fellow 
that us our footballs and hockey- 
sticks and fishing-rods, hey? That's a 
better joke still. We'll soon get that right, 
anyhow.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


By James Cox, BN., 


Author of “ Nearly Garotted,” “How I Lost my Finger,” ets. 


pa hidden by a grove of cocoa-palms 

on the mountain side, not two miles 
from the beach, stood the ram-shop—that 
carse of white and black alike—of a 
certain Ephraim Bingo, a full - blooded 
black. Under the overhanging shingled 
eaves of this tumble-down building con- 
gregated the loafers and riffraff of Morant 
after sunset ; and here it was their custom 
to smoke, drink strong rum, and talk 
politics, until the small hours of the 
morning. 

Not very long after the Iris had an- 
chored, a dark-complexioned man (snuff 
and butter is the term usually applied by 
tailors), of forbidding t, shabbily 
dressed, and well besprinkled with dust, 
rode up to the door on s jaded mule, and 
called out for the proprietor of the afore- 
said establishment. 

Mr. Bingo darted out from behind a 
niscellaneous collection of empty barrels 
and black bottles, and with a broad grin 
on his shining face shambled up to the side 
of the mule and said in a subdued voice, 

“Been ’specting you all day, massa; de 
boys are all ready for work.” 

_ ‘Don’t make such a row, Eph, I’m dead 
tired; here, let your boy hitch this animal 
up, and run and get me a drink; I’m dead 
tired, I tell you, and want a rest fore the 

atrive.”” 

“Come dis way, then,” replied Ephraim. 

The forbidding-looking person: dis- 
mounted and followed his guide “through 
the store to a small room at the back of 
the building, that was dimly lit by a 
ool swinging oil ‘lamp, suspended 
from dirty cobweb-festooned beams. 

The traveller threw himself into a ham- 
mock hanging across one corner of the 


CHAPTER II, 


room, and drawing from the breast pocket 
of his threadbare ooat a packet of papers, 
threw them at Bingo, saying 

“There, my chicken, look over the list 
of names on that ’ere paper and. then tell 
me if they are all to be depended on.” 

Bingo scratched his woolly pate, pinched 
up the wick of the lamp, after some 
difficulty finished his task. 

‘* Well?” said the traveller, impatienfly. 

‘Wall, it’s dis child’s pinion that you 
can depend on the hull lot ’cept one.” 
Bingo paused, but seeing that further ex- 
planation was ired, proceeded, ‘ ’Cept 
one, and dat one is old Sam, Massa De la 
Conr’s old valley. I long time hab my 


"spicions bout him; nebber did like that 


hoary-headed old nig; t him |” 

‘* Well, then, take this pencil and shove 
8 cross against bis name. I'll settle him; 
here, hand back them papers and don’t let 
me be roused up till I call yer.” 

Bingo departed te attend te his business, 
leaving his friend Ned Teacke, better 
known as ‘the Spider,” stretched across 
the hammock chewing a plug of tobacco 
ane staring at the blackened beams above 

im. 

This Teacke was one of the worst class 
of characters to be met with in the colonies. 
How he lived was a mystery to many, but 
the truth is that he stuck at nothing so 
long as he could fill his pockets. At the 
present time he was engaged in assisting 
to stir up the black population; not that 
he cared for the welfare of the 5 
whom he cordially hated, but he hoped t0 
make s good thing out of the business 
whichever way it went; and now the time 
for putting into execution the plans of the 
tingleaders was close at hand, and he had 


been sent by them to Morant Bay to light 
the torch of insurrection, which ic wat 
hoped would set the whole island ablaze, 
and on its ashes phcenix-like was to rise 
a new black republic like that of the sistec 
isle of Beye. 

While the Spider reclines and meditates 
on the best way of carrying out his plans 
with the least possible danger to himself, 
Ephraim is doing a roaring trade with the 
loungers in the front of the building. At 
last the Spider, having fortified himself 
with sundry glasses from the bottle beside 
him, and feeling his energies sufficiently 
recruited, called Bingo, and throwing 
himeelf out of the hammock, took his seat 
at the head of a rickety table. 

“You may let all the darkies in, Eph, 
and be careful that there’s no one knock- 
ing about outside before you fasten up the 
doors.” 

One by one a motley lot of negroes, 
mulattoes, and sambos filed into the 
room and seated themselves in silence om 
the rough wooden benches and empty 
casks with which Mr. Bingo’s back parlour 
was furnished. 

“Now, my friends, the last time I met 
you here I think you were all agreed that 
the time had arrived to get rid of the 
Buccras, and most of you promised to do 
your best. I ask you now, are you ready 
to crush your oppressors, you poor down- 
trodden sons of Ham ?” 

There was a general grunt of assent 
from the assembly. 

“Ts there any reason why we shouldn’t 
commence work to-morrow ?” 

‘*Yaas, Massa Spider,’ squeaked a 
decrepit mulatto, ‘‘ dere’s the man-of-war 
ship down in the bay.” 
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“I know that, I saw ber as I came 
slong; but suppose she goes away, what 
then ?” 

“All right den, massa.” 

“Well, I’ve thought the matter over, 
and I don’t think we could do better than 
get rid of the white trash to-morrow. Our 
friends in the next parishes have made all 


as certain names were mentioned glances 
of malignity and hate flitted across the 
faces of the conspirators. Then the rules 
drawn up by the movers of the insurrec- 
tion for the appropriation of the land fol- 
lowed. This gave rise to a stormy 
discussion. Angry passions showed them- 
selves, and notwithstanding the authority 


shingles drowned the voices of the an, 
talkers. 

At last everything seemed settled to th 
satisfaction of all, and the members 
this black conspiracy were about to 
to their homes, when a crash on the roo! 
followed by the fall of a heavy bod: 
through the shingles, which overturn 


“Spider rode up to the door on a jaded mule.” 


their arrangements and are only waitin’ 
to see the smoke rise over the hill up at 
the big house; so if the ship sails we meet 
down at the Court House, where we shall 
catch all the big fish in a heap. Now, 
Eph, pass round the bottle while I read 
vut the programme.” 

And the bottle, without which few 
erimes are undertaken, was freely passed 
round, 

A dead silence prevailed while the 
villain read out the plans for murdering 


the proprietors of the several estates ; and 


the Spider exercised over his followers, he 
had great difficulty in maintaining order. 
At one time, indeed, it looked as if some of 
the company would come to blowa over a 
squabble about the appropriation of the 
Cool Shade estate. 

“Hold your jabber!” at last’ shouted 
the Spider ; ‘‘ that’s already settled ; that’s 
my share, and if any of you dispute my | 
right 1’ll knock your heads off.” 

A terrific peal of thunder at this moment 
shook the building, and the noise of that | 
and the pattering of the rain on the 


the lamp and caused the utmost conster 
nation, delayed the roceedings. 

‘©What’s dat? what’s dat?” was th 
ery that rose from the mingled mass o 
humanity struggling with might and mai 
to reach the door. 

The Spider, with unusual presence c 


| mind, fumbled in his pocket for a lucifer 


and striking it on his boot exhibited t 
the terrified company the face and form c 
old Sam, who was sprawling at full lengt 
on his back upon the table. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN OLD FOOTBALL MATCH. 


ee was a tradition at Middleton— 
Middleton-among-the-Hills, as it was 
sometimes called to distinguish it from 
other places with the same name—and the 
stories which were told about the game 
did not represent it in a very peaceful or 
charming aspect. 

Various old inhabitants could remember 
the time whem very violent things were 
done in football matches. There had been 
no strict rules, and no umpires; but each 
player had dome the best he could for his 
side. Victory was the one idea, and every- 
thing else had to give way to that. 

Middleton was a mining district, and 
many of the men were very rough; the 
result was that in every contest there was 
some damage done, and occasionally limbs 
were broken or fatal injuries inflicted. .- 

The quieter people were glad when foot- 
tall was put down. This happened after 
amatch had degenerated into « riot, and 
a number of people had been seriously 
hurt. There were not many. places about 
Middleton where football could be played, 


By THE Rev. Tuomas Kerworta. 


There were hills almost everywhere, and 
only in the long, narrow meadow near the 
bottom of the town could a convenient 
spot be found for games of any kind. 

The owner of the meadow had often 
threatened to prevent the use of his land 
for sports, and after the riot he carried out 
his threat. There was some trouble at 
first, but things gradually settled down, 
and football at Middleton became a mere 
tradition. In the course of years some 
people either forgot the violence and ex- 
cesses which had led to’an abandonment 
of the old pastime, or pretended to do so; 
and it was not uncommon,to hear regrets 
expressed that times had changed, and life 
had been robbed of many charms. If other 
people with better memories or fairer 
judgments pointed out the other side of 
the subject, and referred to the brutality 
which had: once been prevalent, they were 
scoffed at as the puny representatives of a 
lifeless age. ee : 

Enoch Spencer was a great admirer of 
the past. He was not a native of Middle- 


went on steadily.” 


“We 


ton, but had coma from Stoneford when 
the new machinery was introduced at the 
Speedwell mine. Spencer belonged to a 
Middleton family, and was treated almost 
like a native. His grandfather had gone 
to Stoneford many years before, so when 
Enoch came back he had a very different 
reception from what would have been given 
toastranger. ‘‘ Middleton for Middleton 
folks” was a well-known expression in the 
neighbourhood. The feeling which gave 
rise to this saying made the district an 
unpleasant one for absolute strangers to 
settle in. 

Enoch Spencer was a great authority on 
all subjects connected with machinery for 
mining purposes,'as he had learnt that 
business at Stoneford. For many years 
this.was the cause of great soreness among 
the people at Middleton. Machinery was 
not welcome ‘there; it was supposed to be 
the foreranner'of poverty. But when the 
unfavourable prophecies were falsified by 
facta, the prejudice gradually and slowly 
passed away. « 
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Enoch never forgot that he was born at 
Stoneford, and while he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of belonging to a Middleton family, 
he assumed airs of superiority in conse- 
quence of his connection with a large and 
important town. He was never tired of 
coutrasting the backward state of things 
around him with the prosperity and pro- 

8 to which he had been accustomed. 
is criticisms were sometimes received 
with derision, and sometimes with envious 
admiration. Some of the men who jeered 
at him to his face would quote him with 
authority when he was not present. I am 
not aware that there is a word which 
means the opposite of backbiting; but 
there is room for such a word, to de- 
scribe the conduct of those who are foul 
to you when you are present, and fair to 
you when you are gone. 

Most of the people about Middleton had 
Scriptural names. Long ago there must 
have been a generation of very devout 
people who called their children after the 
men and women of the Bible. The custom 
has been continued, but merely as a habit 
in families. When a drunken miner called 
his son Benjamin, he was not thinking 
about the youngest son of the patriarch 
Jacob, but about Benjamin Spurley, the 
drunken miner’s drunken father. 

One of Spencer's Stoneford habits which 
gave offence to his neighbours was the 
calling of his children by names which 
‘were unusual in Middleton. Names like 
Walter and Alfred and Maude and Edith 
were looked upon as proofs of pride and a 
desire to cast scorn upon one’s ancestors. 

Walter Spencer was a bright and agree- 
able youth, and many ple called him 
areal Spencer, but for Fiesinne: It was 
difficult to accept such a name as Walter 
in Middleton. Walter was sometimes 
ready to wish that he had been called 
Enoch like his father, or Eli like his uncle, 
or Seth or Samson like his cousins. 

Walter was fond of Middleton, and fond 
of the old stories which he sometimes 
heard about the former generations of men 
who lived there. Fragments of a rhyming 
chronicle still existed in the memories of 
old people, and nothing pleased Walter 
better than to hear the rough lines which 
recorded the deeds of Spencers who were 
dead and gone. The deeds might be any- 
thing but heroic, they might even refer to 
great feats of eating and drinking; but 
‘Walter felt that it was something to have 
ancestors who had furnished materials for 
the uncouth verses of nameless poets. 
There were passages which related to these 
extinct football matches, and about an 
Ezra Spencer 


“‘ Who never feared where men were thick, 
But went for thrust, or pull, or kick ; 
And it he only got the ball, 

‘Ié was not likely he would fall.” 


Enoch Spencer had a poor opinion of 
any kind of football except that which he 
could net remember at Stoneford. He 
said Middleton football had been child’s- 
play compared with it, and that the mo- 
dern foot! which was played at some 
places—whether under Rugby or Associa- 
tion rules—was not worth mentioning. 

When Walter told him about the foot- 
ball which was played at Crewsdale School, 
and about the fellews who were in the first 
team, the father could scarcely disguise his 
scorn. 

“I suppose you have rules, likaa lot of 
children playing games with a box of 
toys.” 

Walter tried to show that rules were 


necessary, and that the matches wero im- 
proved by them. But Enoch Spencer had 
not lived. all his life to believe nonsense 
like that. He declared that football which 
deserved to be called football, and such as 
he remembered at Stoneford, was a great 
deal better than any of the systems which 
his son knew anything about. 

Walter had heard about Stoneford foot- 
ball, and had questioned whether in the 
true sense of the word: it should be called 
football ; but this line of argument was not 
acceptable to his father, and so the boy 
took the safer ground of suggesting that, 
as the kind of football which had prevailed 
at Stoneford was extinct even there, people 
must learn to be satisfied with the kinds 
which still continued. 

The father grunted, and said, 

“TI suppose when there are no horses we 
shall all ride donkeys, and be thankful for 
them.” 

When Walter was at home for the holi- 
days he sometimes had a few friends in 
the house, and all the boys would ask 
questions about those old times when foot- 
ball was very different from what it is 
now. 

Mr. Spencer would tell his old stories 
readily, and would dilate on the prowess 
of worthies who were passed away. He 
regretted the loss of the old times as much 
as anybody, except in the matter of 
machinery. In Enet, parhonlar of course, 
he thought there had been improvement. 
But, as Josiah Platts said, ‘‘Enoch was a 
machinery-man; and even dogs would 
have a werd to say in favour of horns if 
they had them on their heads, like bulls.” 

One night, when Walter had several 
young friends with him, and the conversa- 
tion had turned upon football as it was 
formerly played at Stoneford, Mr. Spencer 
was asked to tell all about the Christmas 
match which had becn referred to. After 
pretending that his hearers did not reall 
care about the subject, he consented, with, 
an assumed reluctancy which always cha- 
racterised him when speaking about famous 
evente in his early life. 

He said, ‘‘ Stoneford is a big place now 
—much bigger than it was when I wasa 
boy, though my father used to say it was 
big then compared with what he could 
remember. It is full of improvements, too 
—more is the pity, as far as many of them 
are concerned. When I go I can scarcely 
find my way in some parts. Pleasant old 
lanes have been widened and turned into 
fine streets. I don’t see where the benefit 
is. I suppose it pays the builders, that is 
about all There are too many bridges 
now. Why, I can remember when there 
was only one! It was called ‘ the bridge,’ 
but now you must have names for them or 
people will net know what place you mean 
if you ask for the bridge. 

**8toneford was a merry town at Christ- 
mas when I wasa boy. The carol-singers 
were at it all night on Christmas Eve, and 
there were so many sets of them that it 
was diffieult for them to keep from inter- 
rupting each other. It took some con- 
triving for them all to go through their 
rounds and not be close to the same spot 
at a time. They did not always manage 
it, and I have heard some good stories 
about the consequences. But that is not 
the subject, and you boys will care very 
little about those old ways. You think 
you live a very pleasant life, but I tell 
you the world was very different when I 
was young. 

“There were two parishes in Stoneford 
| then; perhaps there are twenty now. I 


have not asked, and do not want to know. 
Those two parishes were generally called 
the River aod the Field. The River parish 
was St. John’s, and the Ficld parish was 
St. Mary’s. Perhaps St. Mary’s Church 
was built in a field—but there was no field 
there in my time. It had a graveyard 
round it, like other churches, that is all. 
St. John’s Church was very near the river, 
just before you crossed the bridge. The 
people in the two parishes were rivals about 
many things, but foutball most of all. 

“« Now, in these days, if there was a bit 
of rivalry like that, there would be a club 
in each parish, and a match would be 
played with a few picked men on each 
side, and that would be supposed to settle 
the matter. But it was not so when I was 
young; everybody was interested in the 
dispute, and everybody who liked could 
take part with his side and help to win the 
victory. 

“Tho day after Christmas was the time 
chosen for the match, and several hundreds 
of men from each parish turned out to 
take part in it. Why, I have known the 
women to help !—not that they ran and 
kicked like the men, but a woman once hid 
the ball under her shawl, and nobody 
knew where it was until she walked up to 
the goal and won the match for her side! 

“That sort of thing would not be allowed 
now, with your rules and your 5 
who must not interfere with the match. 
There were not many spectators at the 
time I am talking about; everybody was 
ready to help his side, and did so if there 
was a chance. 

‘The ball was not hollow as it is now, 
but was full of cork shavings, and it wus 
packed pretty tightly too, I can tell you. 
The strongest man could not kick it far; and 
there was not much chance ef that, with 
some hundreds of players crowded together 
in the streets. For I must te!’ you that 
one goal was a boathouse near the bridge, 
and the other goal was a toll-gate near 
St. Mary’s Church. We kicked off in the 
market-place, which was fairly between the 
two goals, and we played through the 
streets. I lived in the Field, and the people 
of my parish tried to get the ball to the 
boathouse ; the people in the other parish 
tried to get it to the toll-gate. We could 
either kick it or carry it; there were no 
rules to hamper us; the great thing was 
to reach the goal, and then the match was 
over fora year. We did not go on scoring 
goal after goal as players do now. 

“The river winds a good deal, and the 
Field goal was not far from it. I have 
seen the ball in the water many a time, 
and then good swimming would come in, 
and a match might be won that way. The 
ball was sometimes emptied of its qhavings 
and hidden under a coat, and the man who 
had it would quietly walk up to the goal 
and win the match for his side. 

“‘ Boys were not allowed to go into the 
crowd where men were pushing and kick- 
ing, though some would have liked to do 
so. We played behind the men, and if the 
ball came our way, and one of us 
to kick it, we felt it to be a great honour. 

“« When suow lay thick upon the ground 
the difficulties of the game were increased. 
Almost the last time the match was played 
was @ very snowy Christmas, and the ball 
was trampled into a snowdrift and lost. 
Some people said it had been stolen, but 
when the snow melted tho ball was found. 

‘Perhaps you have heard that I won 
the match once for my side. I do not 
think much about it, though I was proud 
at the time, and was carried shoulder- 
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high through the streets of the town. It 
‘was snowy weather, and the men were 
busy just below the market-place, when I 
felt sure that I saw the ball kicked into a 
heap of snow in Lad Lane. 

“The game went on, for nobody seemed 
to know thet the: ee ee missing. I 
suppose everybody thought somebody 
had it. Our side had pushing the 
River party down the street, but soon the 
tide turned against us, I went into Lad 
Lane aad stop until the men had 
reached the market-place in. Then I 
looked in the spot where I thought the 
ball was, and found it. The snow was 
falling, and had covered it directly, but 
there was not much of it to cover, for the 

lace where it had fallen was soft. My 
Bret intention was to cry ‘ Ball!’ but I am 
glad to say I did not. 

“There was nobody about, and I rolled 
it in the snow until it had a crust on it, 
and became two or three times the size of 
the ball. Then I was noticed by several 
other boys of our parish, who had been on 


Lad Lane and Friar’s Court to get behind 
their own party. 

“T said, ‘Let us roll this and make a 
big snowball.’ But they told me they could 
do that any time. Then I looked round to 
see that nobody else was near, and told 
them the ball was in it. They could 
scarcely believe me, but when I assured 
them it was a fact, they set to work with 
me, and we rolled away towards the river. 
Our snowball soon became large, and we 
had to roll it carefully lest it should break. 
A number of the River parish men were 
about, but they took no notice of us. 

“There was a great noise up the town, 
and we soon heard the cry, ‘Ball lost!’ 
But we went on steadily. I am sure I 
don’t know how we managed to keep from 
betraying ourselves, I felt so excited that 
I thought everybody would understand 
what we were doing. When the cry ‘Ball 
lost!’ was heard there was a careful look- 
out kept towards the river, for sometimes 
@ man would swim with the ball. 

‘‘There was a steep incline down to the 


the bridge, and were intending to go along 


boathouse, and my plan was to run the 


ball down there and break it against the 
boathouse wall. I told my companions, 
and we sent it with all our force down the 
bill. It strack the wall, and split. Then 
I rushed down, took up the football, and, 
touching the proper place with it, I cried, 
‘River, River, River!’ My companions. 
cried too, and almost immediately the 
players rashed back in a crowd and saw 

me with the ball. : 

“The match was over, and I was carried 
through the town. I thonght I should 
never have done explaining to people how 
it all happened. 

“Yes, that was football, I tell you. 
Nene of your ropes, and stakes, and rules, 
end umpires. But you boys will never 
know what kind of world this was before 
you were born.” 

The boys listened attentively, and ap- 
plauded when the story was finished; but 
for all that they really thought that the 
football which they played was better than 
that which they had heard of in the story 
of AN OLD FoorsaLt Marcu. 

(THE END.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. ManviLie FExn, 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


A= this seemed to add terribly to the 
sense of insecurity felt by the doctor, 
and Joses was not slow to speak out. 

“«We may have a mob of horse Injuns 
down upon us at any moment,” he 
growled. ‘‘I don’t think we're very safe.” 

«* Joses is right.” said the doctor; ‘‘ we 
must see if there is a rich deposit of silver | 
here, and then, if all seems well, we must 
return, and get together a force of recruits } 
#0 as to be strong enough to resist the 
Indians, should they be so ill-advised as to 
attack us, and ready to work the mines.” 

“*Aven’t seen no mines yet,” growled 
Joses. 

The doctor coughed with a look of vexa- 
tion upon his countenance, and, beckoning 
to the chief, he took his rifle. Bart rose, 
and, leaving Joses in charge of the camp, 
they started for the edge of the caiion. 

There was no likelihood of enemies being 
about the place after the event of the 
morning, but to the little party every 
shrub and bush, every stone, seemed to 
suggest a lurking-place for a treacherous 
enemy. Still they pressed on, the chief 
taking them, for some unknown reason, 
in the opposite route, along beneath the 

dicular walls of the mountain, which 
here ran straight up from the plain. 

They went by a rugged patch of broken 
rock, and by what seemed to be a great 
post, stuck up there by human hands, but 
which proved, on & nearer approach, to be 
the remains of a moderate-sized tree that 
had been struck by lightning, the whole of 
the upper portion having been charred 
away, leaving only some ten feet standing 
up out of the ground. 

A short distance farther on, as they were 
elese in by the steep wall of rock, they came 
to a slight projection, as if a huge piece 
had slipped sown from above, and turning 
sharply round this, the Beaver pointed to 
4 narrow rift just wide enough to allow of 


the of one man at a time. 
He signed to the doctor to enter, and 
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climbing over a few rough stones, the latter | 


passed in and out of sight. 

“Bart ! quick, my boy! quick!” he said 
directly after, and the lad sprang in to help 
him, us he thought, in some perilous ad- 
venture, but only to stop short and stare 
at the Jong sloping narrow passage fringed 
with prickly cactus plants, which slope 
ran evidently up the side of the mountain. 

‘Why, it’s the way up to the top!” 
cried Bart. ‘‘ I wonder who made it.” 

“« Dame Nature, I should say, my boy,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ We must explore this. 
Why, what a natural fortification! One 
pach could hold this passage against hun- 

Just then the chief appeared below them, 
for they had climbed up a few yards, and 
signed to them to come down. 

The doctor hesitated, and then descended. 

** Let’s see what he has to show, Bart. 
I have seen no silver yet.” 

They followed the Beaver down, and he 
led them straight back, past the camp, 
through the narrow ravine, once more to 
the shelf of rock overlooking the caiion, 
and now, in the full glow of the sunny 
afternoon, they were able to realise the 
grandeur of the scene where tho river ran 
swiftly down below, fully a thousand feet, 
in a bed of its own, shut out from the 
upper world by the perpendicular walls of 
rock. 

At the firet glance it seemed that it 
would be impossible to descend, but on 
farther examination there seemed in places 
to be rifts and crevices and shelves, dotted 
with trees and plants of the richest growth. 
where it might be likely that skilful 
climbers could make a way down. 

From where they stood the river looked 
enchanting, for while all up in the plain 
was arid and grey, and the trees and 
shrubs that grew there seemed hed 
and dry, and of a sickly 
was of the richest verdant hues, and lovely 
groves of woodland were interspersed with 


, all below | bo: 


soft patches of waving grass that flourished 
where stormy winds never reached, and 
moisture and heat were abundant. 

Still this ise-like river was not. 
without signs of trouble visiting it at 
times, and these remained in huge up-torn 
trees, dead branches, and jagged rocks, 
splintered and riven, that dotted the 
patches of plain from the shores of the 
river to the perpendicular walle of the 
cafion. 

Bart needed no telling that these were 
the traces of floods, when, instead of the 
bright silver rushing river, the waters 
came down from the mountains hundreds 
of miles to the north, and the great caiion 
was filled to its walls with a huge secthing 
yellow flow, and in imagination ho thought 
of what the smiling emerald valley would 
be after such a visitation. 

But he had little time for thought, the 
chief making signs te the doctor to follow 
him, first laying dewn his rifle and signing 
to the doctor to do the same. 

Dr. Lascelles hesitated for a moment, 
and then did as the chief wished, when the 
Beaver went on for a few yards to where 
the shelf of rock seemed to end, and there 
was nothing but a sheer fall of a thousand 
feet down to the stones gnd herbage at 
the bottom of the caiion, while above 
towered up the mountain which seemed 
like a Titanic bastion round which the 
Tiver curved. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the chief 
turned his face to them, lowered himeelf 
over the edge of the shelf down and down 
till only bis hands remained visible. Then 
be drew himself up till his face was above 
the rock, and made a sign to the doctor to 
come on. 

‘I dare not go, Bart,” said the doctor, 
whose face was covered with dew. 
& Would you be afraid to follow him, my 

2” 


ys 
*T should be afraid, sir,” replied Bart, 
laying down his rifle, ‘‘ but I'll go.” 
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_ ‘No, no, I will not be such a coward,” 
cried the doctor; and going boldly to the 
sedge, he refrained from looking over, but 
turned and lowered himself down, i 
out of Bart’s sight; and when the latter 
crept to the edge and looked down, he 
could see a narrow ledge below with 
climbing plants:and luxuriant shrubs, but 
no sight of the doctor or his guide. 

Bart’ remained motionless — horror- 


-stricken as the thought came upon him | parted 


that they might have sli and gone 
‘headlong into the chasm fe but en 
‘glancing back he saw one of the Indians 
who was.of the y smiling and evidently 
“quite satisfied that nothing was wrong. 

| This being so, Bart remained ing 
down into the osiion, listening intntly 
and wondering whither the pair could have 
gone. : 7 

It was a most wonderful sight to look 
down at that lovely silver river that flashed 
and sparkled and danced in the sunshine. 
-In places where there were deep, calm 
‘pools it looked intensely blue, as it reflected 
the pure sky, while other portions seemed 
one gorgeous, dazzling damascene of 
molten metal, upon which Bart could 
hardly gaze. 

Then there was the wonderful variety of 
the tints that adorned the shrubs and 
© that were growing iuxuriantly 
wherever they could obtdin a hold: ; 

There were moments when Bart fancied 
that he could see the salmon plash in the 
river, and he could make out the birds in 
the depths below as they floated and 
skimmed about from shore to shore, and 
rover the tops of the trees that looked like 
shrubs from where he crouched. 

“ Just then, as he was forgetting the 
absence of the doctor in an intense desire 
to explore the wonders of the caiion, to 
shoot in the patches of forest, to fish in 
the river, and find he knew not what in 
those wondrous solitudes where man had 
probably never yet trod, he heard a call, 
and, brought back to himself from his 
visionary expedition, he shouted a reply. 

_. “The Beaver’s coming to you, Bart. 
‘Lower yourself down, my boy, and come.” 

These — the doctor’s — words sounded 

close at hand, but the speaker was in- 
visible. 
. “Allright; I'll come,” cried Bart; and 
as he spoke a feeling of shrinking came 
over him, and he felt ready to draw back. 
‘But calliog upon himeelf, he went close to 
the edge, trying to look under, and the 
next moment there was the head of the 
Beaver just below, gazing up at him with 
‘a half mocking smile upon bis face. 

“You think I’m afraid,” said Bart, 
looking down at bim, ‘‘ but I can’t hel; 
that. I'll come all the same;” an 
swiftly turning, he lowered himself down 
till bis. body was hanging as it were in 


space, and only his chest aud elbows were 
on the shelf. 5 

Then for a moment he seemed to hesitate, 
but he mastered the shrinking directly 
after, and lowered himself more and more 
till he hung at the extremity of his hands, 
vainly seeking for a foothold. 

“« Are you there, Beaver?” he shouted, 
and he felt his waist seized and his sides 
pinioned by two strong hands, his own 
company from the shelf, and he 


was only a couple of feet, and he found 
himself standing upon the solid rock, with 
the shelf’ jutting out above his head, and 
plenty of room to peer about amongst the 
clustering bushes that had here made 
themselvea a home. 

The chief smiled at his startled look, and, 
pointing to the left, Bart glanced sidewise 
at where the precipice went down, and 


rugged shelf not much unlike the one 
from which he had descended, save that 
it. was densely covered with shrubby 
growth. : : " 
This shelf suddenly énded in a rift like a 
huge crevice in the face of the mountain, 
but there was a broad crack before it, and 
this it was necessary to leap before enter-- 


ing the rift. 

Bart stopped: short, gezing down into 
what seemed an awful abyss, but the 
Beaver passed him lightly, as if there were 
no danger whatever, and lightly leaped 
across to some rough pieces of roc! 

The distance was nothing, but the depths 
below made it seem an awful leap, till 
Bart-felt that the doctor must have gone 


hesitation -he bounded across and stood 
beside the chief, who led the way farther 
into the rift to where, some fifty feet from 
the entrance, the doctor was standing, 
hammer in hand, gazing intently at the 
newly-chipped rock and the fragments 
that lay around. 

‘* At last, Bart,” he cried, joyously. . 

ew bee! Is it a vein?” said Bart, 

ly. : 

“A vein, boy? It.is a mountain of 
silver—a valley of silver. Here are great 
threads of the precious metal, and masses 
of ore as well. It seems as if it-ran right 
down the sides of the caiion, and, from 
what the Indian ap) to know, it does. 
Bart, I never expected to make such a find 
as this.” - 

As he spoke, he handed pieces of the 
rock to Bart, who found that in some there 
were angular pieces of what seemed to be 
native ‘silver, while others were full of 
threads and veins, or appeared as pieces of 
dull metalliferous stone. ~ F 

“It is a huge fortune—wealth untold, 


Bart,”’ said the doctor. 
“Ts it, sir?” said Bart, coolly, for he 


seemed to fall a terrible distance, but it | 


.then walked. onward cautiously along a) 


over it before him, and without further | 


could not. feel the same rapture as the 
doctor. 

“Te it, boy? Yes! enormous wealth.” 

“But how are we to carry it away, 
sir?” asked Bart, Enc A 

“Carry it away! y, do you not 
understand that this mine will want work- 
ing, and that we must have a large number 
of menhere. But no; you cannot conceive 
the greatness of this find.” 

As he spoke, the doctor hurried to the 
mouth of the rift, and then cautiously 
; lowered himself into the chasm, over which 
Bart had leaped, clinging to the stout 
stems of the various shrubs. 

For a few: moments Bart hesitated. 
Then he followed till they were both quite 
a hundred feet below the shelf and the 
part of the rift they had first entered, and 
were able to creep right out till they wer: 
level. with the side of the caiion, and able 
to look down to the river.” 

But the doctor did not care to look down 
upon the river, for, tearing away some of 
the thick growth from the rock, he cast it 
behind him, so that it fell far out into the 
caiion. Then two or three pieces of rock 
followed, and somehow Bart felt more iu- 
terested in their fall than in the search for 
silver, listening in the hope of hearing 
them crash down deep in the grest stream. 
- “Yes; as'E thought,” cried the doetor, 
éxcitedly, “the vein or mass runs right 
down the side of this vast cafion, Bart— 
the Silver Cafion, we must call it. But 
come, let’s get back. I must tell my child. 
Such a discovery was never made before. 
Discovery, do I say! Why, these poor 
ignorant: Indians must -have known.of it 
fur years, perhaps for generations, and 
beyond working up a few pieces to make 
themselves rings for their horses’ lariats, 
or to secure their saddles, they have left it 
as it is.” ; ; 

As he spoke, he was already climbing up 
towards the shelf, his excitement in his 
tremendous find making him forget the 
risks he kept running, for, to one in cool 
blood, the face of the rock, the insecurity 
of the shrubs to which he clung, and the 
many times that silver-veined stones gave 
way beneath his feet, were very terrible, 
and Bart drew his breath hard, climbiug 
slowly after his companion, till at last they 
stood once more upon the shelf. 

And all this time the Beaver was looking 
calmly on, following each movement, 
helping his white friends to climb where it 
was necessary, and seeming half amused at 
the doctor’s intense eagerness. In fact, 
Bart fancied that-at times he looked rather 
contemptuously on at the -dcctor’s delight 
with what. he found, for it was so much 
whitey-grey metallic stone to him, and as 
nothing beside the possession of a fine swift 
pony, or anamplesupply of powder and lead. 

(To be continued.) 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


Il,—-THE WRECK OF THE HTRON. 


Tr our November part we told the story of the | of disgraceful incompetency and brutal selfish- 
most famous wreck in the annals of the | ness, with hurdly one redeeming feature. The | four men diowned out of a crew of a hundred 


French marine, and of the scene on the raft of 
‘the Medusa we gave a coloured plate. Here- 
with we illustrate the best remembered of the 
Sew disasters that have yet occurred to the Navy 
of the United States. ‘The sketch is by Mr. 
J. O. Davidson, who was one of the susvivors. 

~~ Jn many respects the wreck of the Huron 
compares very ‘favourably with that of the 
Medusa, which afforded so striking an example 


\ French frigate was lost in. broa 
favouring ‘breeze ; the American at midnight in 


daylight in a 


a hurricane. 

On Friday, November 23, 1877, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the Huron, commanded 
by Captain Ryan, left Hampton Roads for 
Havana on a surveying cruise among the 
Antilles and the islands of the Caribbean Sea. 


i appeared a total wreck, with a hundred and 


and thirty-eight. 

The corvette, rigged as a three-masted 
schooner, was reputed to be a speedy, safe, aud 
seaworthy boat. Her captain was one of the 
most promising officers in the service, and in the 
Sacramento, Lenapee, and. Sabine had gained a 
considerable and varied experience. This was 
his second commission in the Huron, so that he 


In lees thap twenty-fonr hours she had dis. , should have been thoroughly familiar with her 
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forty minutes after she struck the fires beneath 
them had to be extinguished. At two o'clock 
the engine broke dowm and a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the fires were reluctantly drawn from 
the port boilers, and the remaining steam used in 


af ae Crown of the British Empire is jewelled 
with over three thousand stones. It has 
the large irregularly-polished heart-shaped raby 


‘given to Edward the Black Prince by Don Pedro 


of Castile after the Battle of Najera in 1367, 
and worn by Henry v. at Agincourt in 1415, 
where it was so nearly cut off by D'Alengon’s 
axe. It hasalso one large bréad i 
bought by George rv., sixteen other 
eleven emeralds, four rubies, 1,363 brilliant dia- 
monds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 table dia- 
monds, and 277 pearls. It was made by Rundell 
and Bridge in 1838. The jewels were principaly 
taken from old crowns, and are set in silver and 
gold ; and the crown, with its purple cap and 
white silk lining, weighs, complete, 39 oz 
5 dwts. 

One hundred and twenty-nine pearls ran 
along the lower band next the ermine, and a 
hundred and twelve along the line above. In 
front comes George Iv.’s sapphire, at the 
‘back a smaller sapphire, with three other 
sapphires on each side, and eight emeralds 
between them. Around the eight emeralds 
circle a hundred and Seantpoalaht diamonds, 
and there are fourteen diamends above and 
below the sapphires. One hundred and sixteen 
diamonds in sixteen trefoil spaces alternate with 
the emeralds and sapphires. Above the band 
are eight sapphires, and above them eight dia- 
monds, with eight festoons between each pair, 
using up one hundred and forty-eight diamonds. 
The big ruby comes in the centre af a Maltese 
cross bearing seventy-five brilliants. There is 
a Maltese cross at the back and on each side of 
the crown, and three large emeralds form their 
centres, guarded with three hundred and eighty- 
six diamonds. 

Between the four Maltese crosses come tho 
fleurs-de-lis, each with four rubies in its centre, 
and surrounded in all with three hundred and 
forty-four rose diamonds, From the crosses 
spring the imperial arches ef oak leaves and 
acorns, the leaves with seven hundred and 
twenty-eight diamonds, the acorns with thirty- 
two pearls in cups built up of fifty-five dia- 
monds. In the arches and the acorns there are 
a hundred and eight brilliants, a hundred and 
sixteen tables, and five hunered and fifty-nine 
rose diamonds. Four large pear-shaped pearls, 
with cups containing twelve rose diamonds, and 
stems built up of four-and-twenty more, han, 
from the upper part of the arches, and above all 
stands the ‘‘mound,” er globe, containing in 
its southern hemisphere three hundred and four 


sxppkire | 


municating with the water were then secured, 
and the enginvers were ordered up from below. 
On reaching the deck they found the reet of 
the crew at their stations cool and collected, the 
sea breaking over them and thinning their 
numbers at almost every wave, and the rockets 
sent up seeming to be lost in the darkness, 
while the roar of the whistle was drowned in the 
fierce howling of the furious storm. Captain 
Ryan, several of the officera, and many of the 
crew had been washed overboard as soon as the 
vessel struck, and now nearly half the men were 


blowing the danger whistle. All the valves com- | hurried off for assistance. He found the nearest 


car and life-saving apparatus locked up! The 
men had seen the signals in the night, knew 
that a ship was in danger, and yet made no 
-straggle to help her because they shrank from 
the responsibility of breaking open a door 
of which the key was not forthcoming! Mr. 
Young, however, stood not on such ceremony. 
He broke inte the shed, and availing himself of 
the sheriff's team, which happened to be handy, 
he took off the life-car, the mortar, and the 
rocket-lines, and hurried back. He reached 
the scene of the wreck at about eleven, and then 


missing. So violent was the gale that to launch | the foremast had gone, the deck was clear of 


the boats proved impossible, 

When deylignt caine over eighty men had 

i Of the survivors, five.were-in the 
main rigging, and fifty on the forecastle. At 
eight o'clock a tremendous sea broke over the 
poop and carried away the beata and hammock 
nettings. Half an hour afterwards the main 
and mizen masts went by the board. . 

The lands was now visible, and to it Ensign 
Lucien Young volunteered to make his way. 


| the men, the ship was fast breaking up. 

As soon as the news was flashed to them 
several ships started from their anchorage a: 
Hampton to bring off the survivors, but they 
arrived too late. Within, as we have said, 
} twenty-four hours of her putting to sea the 
Haron was a total wreck, and but thirty-four of 
her crew were washed ashore alive. 


j In an carly number we shall complete the 
| story of these great shipwrecks by telling the 


After great effort he got through the tremendous ; story of a memorable English disaster—the loss 
surf, and as soon as he reached tlie shore he of the Kent. 


CROWNS AND CORONETS. 
(Ste the Coloured Plate.) 


equator of thirty-three rose diamonds. The ! take possession of the regalia. Blaod, the clergy- 


cross has ‘‘the inestimable” rose-cut sapphire | man, put the crown into his cassock ; 


in its centre, around which come four large bril- 


Hants, and around them are bedded a hundred { 


and eight smaller brilliants. 

It is the latest and most elaborate of the 
crowns, and even in the dull light of the jewel- 
room glows most gloriously. Near to it in its 
iron cage in the Tower is the so-called ‘‘ crown 
of St. Edward,” whose shape is familiar to us 
oa our coins and heraldic insignia. The crown 
of the Confessor of course it is nob 

John lost his crown in the Wash, and 
Henry 111., at Gloucester, had to make shift 
with a simple circlet of gold. He was, by-the- 
bye, the only king since the Conquest crowned 
away from Westminster, for Edward v. was 
never crowned at all. Edward 11. is said to have 
been ‘crowned with the erown of St. Edward,” 
but Edward 111., as is well known, pawned the 
royal jewels, as did many of his predecessors 
and successors, to raise funds for his expeditions, 
and they were never redeemed. The new crown 
of Richard 11. was also handed over to the pawn- 
broker of the period, and Henry 1v.’s crown was 
broken up and pawned in pieces by Henry v. 
before he started on his Agincourt campaign. 
Henry vi. is said to have been ‘crowned with 
8t. Edward's,” and Henry vir. with a new 
crown, for which he first introduced the purple 
cap. Edward vi. was crowned with three crowns 
—‘St. Edward’s,” the ‘‘crown of England,” 
and one specially made for him—and Mary was 
also crowned thrice, the last time with a private 
crown made to measure. 

In 1642 the crowns were destroyed. The 
regalia had up to then been kept in an iron 
chest in the arched room in the Westminster 
Cloisters, and, by order of the Parliament, 
Henry Martyn broke open the box and sold the 
crowns and sceptres. ‘he crown of St. Edward 
was valued at £1,110, and it was melted down 
and the jewels distributed. At the coronation 
of Charles 11, a new set of coronation jewellery 
was made on the patterns of the old, and it was 
this that Colonel Blood of Sarney—‘“ a daring 
man, with a villainous, unmerciful counten- 
ance,” as Evelyn calls him—attempted to steal 
in 1671. 

On the 9th of May in that year a clergyman 
who had made acquaintance with Edwards, their 
keeper, and pleased him with a proposal for his 
daughter's marriage, introduced ‘‘two friends 
who were anxious to sec the crown jewels.” As 
soon as Edwards brought the minister's friends 


brilliants, in its nerthern ten hundred and forty- | into the room they threw a cloak over his head, 


four, cut off from each other by a sparkling , stuffed a gag into his mouth, and proceeded to f 


| woul 
string of pearls. The early English leaders at 


Pane 
| Son-in-law, popped the orb into the et 
his columntines bceeshes': and Parree an old 
soldier of the Commonwealth, coolly filed the 
sceptre into short lengths and stowed them away 
in Vis bag. Edwards's son happened to pas:, 
however, and an alarm was raised. The thieves 
were pursued and stopped at St. Catherines 
Gate, Their trial was somehow hushed up ly 
the king; Blood was ‘‘ punished” with the 
gift of an Irish estate rated at £500 a year, and, 
till he died in the Kinf’s Bench in.1681, was 
quite a favourite at Court. What it all meant 
no ono to this day can tell. Blood’s theft of 
the regalia is the most extraordinary of the 
minor events in English history. 
Some of the crowns of our older monarchs are 
perhaps worth noting. The British chiefs 
seem to have worn in the Roman times 3 


first were crowned with laurel leaves, and their 
coronations were very frequent. Adulph, the 
East Anglian, had a plain fillet; Offa, the 
Mercian, had sometimes a double row of ls, 
like many of his successors. Egbert ad ry 
radiated crown ; Ethelwolf a pearl fillet with + 
large jewel in front. Athelstan had an archel 
crown ; and Edred three high rays with pearls 
on the points. Edgar the Peaceful, Edward the 
Martyr, and Ethelred had all plain crowns 
Ironside had a crown like Edred, and Canute at 
first had ao plain or fillet, but after the tide 
episode at Southampton 
“ From that time forth did for his brow disown 
The ostentatious symbol of a crown, 


Esteoming earthly royalty 
Presumptuous and vain.” 


Harold Harefoot had a crown with pearl arches, 
but Hardicanute hod only a single string. Ed- 
ward, who first introduced the globe, the 
symbol of dominion, had a closed crown, but of 
course much simpler in design than the one now 
called after him. The Conqueror’s crown is 
shown on our presentation plate. Rufus added 
a few pearl arches, Henry 1. first bore the ficar- 
de-lis or spear-heads, Stephen had an ojen 
crown of the ‘‘ fleuri” type, like that of Richard 
shown in our coloured sheet, Henry 11. had five 
points with pearls, The crewns of the Edwards 
were very sitnilar to ducal coronets, We show 
that eventually adopted by Edward 11. and those 
of Henry 1v., Henry v., Henry vi., Edward 1v., 
and Henry vin. Elizabeth’s was a very grace- 
ful crown, as was also ihat worn by James L 
and Charles 1, 
(To be e.neluded.) 


F THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE: 
WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 
By Avier AGABEG, LL.B. 

(Continued from page 190.) 


astiy,asto Law. This is divided into the fol- 
lowing heads: (a) General Jurisprudence, 
(0) Notes of Cases and Law of Evidence, (c) Indian 
Taw. For General Jurisprudence the candidate 
should study (1) Blackstone’s Commentaries, by 
Stephen; (2) The Institutes of Justinian, by 
Saunders ; (3) Austin's Jurisprudence ; (4) Lord 
Mackenzie's Studies in Roman Law; (5) Bent- 
ham’s Theory of Legislation. For the Law of 
Evidence the best works to study are Mr. Pitt 
‘Taylor's Treatise and Mr. Justice Stephen's Di- 
‘The Indian Evidence Act should also be 
stadied. As regards the Notes of Cases, each 
candidate must, at stated periods during the 
two years, furnish four reports of one or more 
vil causes or criminal Bisls, or ainguity 
before a magistrate (as may aired). In 
Indian Law the candidate ae thoroughly 
master the following :—(a) The Indian Penal 
Code; (b) The Code of Civil Procedure; (c) 
The Code of Criminal Procedure; (2) Hinda 
and Mahommedan Law : the principal Acts of 
the Government of India, paying particular 
attention to some of the most important ones, 
such as the Limitation Act, Contract Act, Evi- 
dence Act, ete. For « and ¢ we can recommend 


‘the edition Mr. Prinsep, for b the edition 
Justices ronghton and Wilkinson, of the 
igh Court at Calcutta. For the general Acts 


the student should have Fagan’s edition, and for 
individual Acts, such as the Limitation and 
Contract Acts, editions by Bourke and Cauning- 
‘bam respectively. For Hindu and Mahomme- 
cler See Sranstt eaunet do eee than 
works on that subject by Macnaghten 
4nd Baillie respectively. aed : 
Besides the marks, there are pecuniary prizes 
offered at the final examinations, the amounts 
of which for the different subjects are respec- 
tively as follows :— 


£oad. 
100 0 0 
75 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 00 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
Pe 50 0 0 
of 
India... tet - 660 0 
Political Economy 50 0 0 


Of course for these prizes a very high standard 

proficiency is required, which the candidate 
should endeavour to acquire in some of the most 
‘usefu! sul ch as Law or the Vernacular 
if only for the sake of distinction, 
the question of the value of the 
the duties of civilians in India are 


on horseback, candidates are expected to produce 


a word or two about the cost of studying 
for the first examination. Every intending com- 
eeeabenld begin his ‘‘special studies” for 

examination quite two years before the 
hon dead age for it, which is seventeen ; and 
f he pursue those studies at a crammer's 
or elsewhere, the expenses, which will in a great 
‘Measure id on him, vary from £120 to 
| ae The two years of probation will 
a more expensive, perhaps, but an extra 
“240 to £50 a year ought to be sufficient. Against 
‘ er, should be set off the allowances 
the Secretary of State, which we have 


_ Finally, one word of advice, A candidate, in 


as often require the performance of journeys | 


the time fixed for the final examination | 
evidence of their ability in this 
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order to acquire a high standard of proficiency 
in Law, should, in addition to reading the works 
we have mentioned, study, some portion of his 
time—which should be at least six months—in 
the chambers of a practising barrister in London, 
especially of one who has previously practised 
in India. Tho charge for this is a matter of 

ement, but fifty guineas would cover 
eight or nine months’ study, and a hundred 
guineas a year and a half. He should also attend 
the Courts as much as he ean, 


(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


Model Locomotive Competition. 


WwW? offered, it will be remembered (see Vol. y. 
page 351), in this Competition, Two Prizes, of 
One Guinea-and-a-Half and One Guinea Feepoctively. 
Competitors were to be arranged in two divisions, the 
Junior Division embracing all ages up to 16, and the 
Senior all ages from 16 to 2L 
| We are happ to be able to report that a very large 
| number joines the competition, most of the compe- 
titors stating that they knew nothing whatever of the 
subject until the articles on Cardboard Models ap- 
peared in our columns, and that the work of construc- 
tion had afforded them most pleasant and profitable 
occupation. 

The adjudication has been conducted with pains- 
taking care, and in publishing our Award we do so 
with even more than ordinsry pleasure on account of 
the excellence of much of the work sent in. Indeed, 
many of the competitors run each other so closely— 
some excelling in dctails overlooked by others whose 
general excellence was yet, perhaps, bigher—that we 
gladly increase the amount of the prize-money, and 
vote several additional prizes. This week we deal ouly 
with the Junior Division. ‘The Senior will follow in a 
later number. Our Award is as follows :— 

Juror Drvistoy. 
First Prize—One Guinea. 
PERKINS (aged 15 years). 


Ernest J [Please send 


full address, } 
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Extra Prize—15e. 


CUARLRS GEDDES (aged 14), Reedham Orphana 
meso eats 


Extra Prize—10s 6d. 
7 ‘Toe RIL (aged 13), Reedham Orphanage, Purley, 


Extra Prizes—7s, Gd. cach, 
CHARLES E. KENT (aged 15), 49, Paxton Road, Chis- 
wick, W. 


AuTHuR E. Davis (aged 14), Reedham hase 
Purley, &. 38. 0. . 2 Onghanego; 


Extra Prizes—ts, each. 
EDWARD CAckKFTT (aged 14), 7, Sandringham Terrace, 
West Green Road, Tottenhain. 


TI. KERSHAW (aged 15), 9, Alwyne Square, Canon- 
bury Park, x. 


CERTIFICATES. 

(Competitors’ names appvar in the order of merit.) 
TuHoMAS R. NEAL, St. Augustine Street, Norwich. 
Frep. PLUMER, 110, King Henry's Road, Primrose 

Hill, Loudon. 

Percy H. Jones, 9, Trematon Terrace, Ford Park 

Road, ley, Plymouth, 

FREDERICK WIRLAND, care of Mr. Webb, Market Place, 

Chipping Norton, Oxon, 

BERNARD R. HIsBERT, St. Chad's School House, 

Shrewsbury. , 

W. B. DENNISON, 1, Panmure Place, Edinburgh. 
ALFRED Gxo. East, 17, Mornington Road, New Cross, 
S.E. 


WALTER REEVES, 187, Darwin Street, Birmingham. 

WILiiam W. OXkR, 24, North Street, Old Town, 
Clapham. 

C. F. Fart, 33, Colverstone Crescent, Dalston. 

MALCOLM 8. Don, Bedgebury, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

GroxGE H. BuTLER, 11, Goodge Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. 

AntHony J, WILLIAMS, 7, New Buckingham Square, 
New Kent Road, s.B. 

F. T. LLEWELLYN, Acacia Cottage, Shrewsbury, 

.Freps. W. HALES, 48, Hillmarten Road, x. 

Joun A. HALL, 11, Mount Pleasant, Chepstow, Mon. 

RICHARD BAXTER, 71, Sydenham Place, Oley Road, 
Bradford. 

Tos. C. Izop, 136, Long Lane, Boro’, 8.2. 

FRED, THOMSON, 25, Highfield , Rock Ferry, 
re is South, Try 


C. P. PaatreN, 38, Butts Hill, Frome, Somerset. 

‘Tuomas H. Cocksurn, The Croft, Ellington Road, 
Ramsgate. 

sone D: BarnsTow, 25, Lewis Street, Halifax, York- 

n 

WILLIAM MILLS, 4, Freer Street, Walsall. 

C.J. SHuckpuRGH, Manor House, Uilton, Rugby, 
Warwickshire. 

Gro. F. HEenGr, 34, King Street, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Ennxst Gipns, 38, Park Street, Dorset Square. 

Hucn W. Tuomas, Bloomfield Terrace, Wigton. 

RosErt 8. PHIPPEN, Worle, near Weston-super-Mare. 

NIGEL GRENVILLE-WELLS, The Heath House, Peters- 
field, Hants. 

Bernarbd H. Woopyatt, St. John's Vicarage, Over, 
Cheshive. 

Groraé Eenkst WILLIAMS, Albert Street, Pensnett, 
near Dudley. 

RICHARD C. BRYAN, 20, Abbeydale Road, Sheffield. 

Joun WILLIMONT, St. Lawrence, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

Lorgexzo A. CoMPTON, 29, Canton Street, Bedford 
Place, Southampton. 

Wo. J. CANNON, 8, Cato Terrace, Roman Road, East 
Ham, Essex. 

ISAIAH G, BAYLEY, 12, Old Park Road, King’s Hill, 
Wednesbury, Staffs, 

C, 8. SLATER, 29, Mount Pleasant Row, Lewisham. 

Rost. H. Ropents, 92, High Street, Croydon. 

RICHARD PARnIs, 53, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, N. 

HakkY MITCHELL, Winterburn Cottage, Stone, near 
Dartford, Kent. 

OSWALD C, JoNnEs, 2, College Hill, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

Cuas. E, HELLIWELL, Oakleigh, Cornholme, near Tod- 
morden, 

E. C. Hracs, 126, Marina, St. Leonards. 

weet P. WINTER, 5, St. Luke's Terrace, Chelten- 
ham. 

C. E. Dove.as, Consett. 

ARTHUR CANE, 6, Warwick Place, Leeds, Yorkshire. 

| B, GLADSTONE SHEPHERD, 42, Market Place, Banbury, 

CuAs. F. FULLBROOK, 157, High Street, Hounslow. 

RicuD, O'DRISCOLL, Glin, Co. Limerick. 

FeepK. THACKERAY, 43, Richmond Terrace, Over 
Darwen. 

Cxcit G. Lixpo, 2, Woodlands Terrace, Blackheath. 

HARRY LORIMER, 53, Church Street, Altrincham, 


Cheshire. 
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Correspondence. 


D. CHALMERS.—1, The pegs of the violin will not slip 
if you dust a little powdered resin on to them. 
‘They may, however, be too small for the holes, in 
which case you must get new ones. They are not 
expensive. 2 “Please excuse the bearer’s absence” 
is grammatically correct, but the author of the sen- 
tence must have been having a joke with you. Were 
the bearer ahsent how would you get the letter? 
‘The non-discovery of the joke is no proof of gram- 
matical deficiency, but it does little credit to your 
shrewdness, 


G. E—In Loomis's “ Practical Astronomy,” price ten 
shillings and sixpence, you will ‘find the forinule for 
the calculation of trausits and eclipses. Tt is an 
American bovk, obtainable through any bookseller. 


W. W.—Your case is hopeless, W. W.!_ Stick to prose. 
Poets, like other mortals, go to school, and there, 
‘we suppose, they learn their punctuation. But you 
will never become lanreate after a start like yours — 
“Please can you tell me weather Poets put their 
own stops in, or weather the printer puts them in. 


And if the poet puts them in, how does he acquire 
the knowl to do it?’’ Perhaps Mr. Tennyson 
will oblige. 


RADICAL.—There is no such thing as aristocracy known 
to our law, and the *‘ members of the aristocracy” 
are subject to the same punishment as the rest of 
the community. Speak of the man by his name and 
occupation, and leave such nebulous and misleading 
phrases a3'‘‘an aristocrat” alone. They only show 
your ignorance of your country’s history. 


Christmas Rose 
Mistletoe. 

Holly in Berry. 
Reindeer Moss. 


Lichen. 


G. F, L. T.—1. There is no way of removing eongenital 
marks. Yon will be all right when you grow your 
whiskers. 2. The premium is rarely less than £50, 
but you could not expect to enter a first-class firm 
for that sum. However, why not write to the 
owners! 


H. A. MILEs.— You fail to see the epening your sugges- 
tion offers to fraud. The papers you mention are in 
adifferent position from us. Even now some readers 
imagine that we are responsible for the quality of 
the goods supplied by the advertisers on our wrap- 
per. If you want to dispose of your things by ex- 
change ‘or otherwise, there is a periodical with an 
elaborate organisation for the purpose. See the 
« Exchange and Mart,” published at 170, Strand. The 
mere reading of the rules therein will show you the 
risks that are run. Added to which the swapping 
mania is not one that should be encouraged. The 
producers do more good iu the world than the 
dealers. Work tirst, trade last. 


Tia.—The River Fleet rises at Highgate Ponds, and 
flows into the Thames under Blackfriars Bridge. 1t 
is much smaller now than formerly, for the very 
simple reason that its ‘‘catchment-basin” is now 
tapped by the drains, and the water that used to 
swell its yotume now goes by other routes to the sea. 
This is treating the subject from a lofty standpoint ; 
confidentially we might whisper that the River Fleet 
is a dirty sewer. 


J, B. Z.—The best book on Canaries is Messrs, Cassell 
and Co.'s large one, of which our contributor, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, K.N., is part author. It is expen- 
sive, however. Dean and Son publish a small six- 
penny treatise that might serve your turn; or 
might get our back numbers treating on the subject 
of canaries. 


Becember.— Pictorial Calendar. 


Tarkeys. 

Geese. 

Birds in Snowstorm. 
Hips of Bose. 


Farmyard Sceve. 


A Nw READER.—1. Cuttings are made from iam: 
in July and Angust; two joints are sufficient t 
leave. Make the cuttings beneath the joint, anc 
before you plant them take eff the big leaves. 2. In 
sects of various kinds, slugs, etc. ; 


W. Hont.—Any light line will do for a lasso. Let the 
noose run through a bowline knot, to make whick 
see “Knots and Cordage” in our second volume. 
The ropes used by the Indians are made of hide; you 
might succeed with clothes-line. 


JUVENILE TRICYCLIST.—1. We should think forty milet 
‘a day a fair average. 2 You can mend indiarabbei 
tires with cement procurable from any bicycle shop 
8. The late Mr Starley was the prineipal improve 
of the ‘cycle. 4.In the modern acceptation of thy 
term the bicycle is older than the tricycle, but ther 
were three-wheeled velocipedes before the inventios 
of the two-wheeled one. 5. We gave an article o1 
the different patterns of tricycles in No. 135. 


BR. A. H.—We do not Sppeore of chaining ceckatoos g 
all. They do better in a very large parrot's 
with a thiek perch; the ring may be taken out. 
not keep them constantly in the cage, but let then 
out every day for exercise, 


rabbit 


Ears.—Yes, you are right—it is cruel to carry 
by the ears; lifting them by the skin of the neck 
better, but jift and carry them as little as possible. 


CONSTANTINOPLB.—1. Could not say unless we saw 
e; 2. A blackbird or thrush will fursake her ni 
of eggs for many reasons. They do not like th 
privacy interfered with nor the eggs lifted. FE: 
shaking the bush or tree may cause a twig to 
the vest ; that would be enough. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1884. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


regretted at the last hour that they had 
withdrawn from the all-important con- 
test. As to the other two houses, there 
never had been a year when the ex- 
citement ran so high or the rivalry 
grew so keen. Somehow the entire 
politics of Willoughby appeared to 
be mixed up in the contest, and 
it seemed as if the result of 
this one struggle was to decide 
everything, 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Tarnor Baines Reezp, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
»“ My Friend Smith,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BOATRACE. 


1 lai few days that intervened between 
the Saturday of Brown’s party and 
the Wednesday of the great race were 
days of restless suspense in Willoughby. 
Even Welch’s caught the contagion, and 


“Are you ready?” 


10 


The crews had worked hard up +o the 
last, watched morning and evening by 
anxious spectators from the bank.} The 
trials had been. carefully noted and times 
compared, the variations in-style had been 
eagerly criticised, the weights of the rowers 
had become public progerty, and in short 
every detail likely: to influence the result 
was a subject of almost painful interest 
to the eager partisans on either side. 

And every: seemed to -promiso a 
closer race. Nehdhat Parrett’s fallen- 
off. On the contrary, they still remained 
what they hed been all along, the smante 
and astretigest crew that Willov by 3 : 
ever .put.upon the river, .. Bat hor phool 
House -boat had made. wonderful strides. 
It was long since it had ceased to be the 
laughing-stock of the hostile juniors, and 
it was some time since its appearance and 
work had begun to cause a shade of uneasi- 
ness in the minds of a few of the rival house, 
Wairbairn, far from Bloomfield’s match in 
physique or style, had yet displayed an 
amount of steady, determined work which 
had astonished most fellows, and inspired. 
with confidence not only his partisans on 
the bank, but the thrce oarsmen at his 
back. By dint of patient, untiring prac- 
tice he had worked his crew up to a pitch 
of training scarcely hoped for, and every 


day the School House boat had gained in 
style and speed. 

Had the race been a fortnight or three 
weeks later few boys would havo cared to 
prophesy definitely as to the result. As it 
was, though Parrett’s was morally bound 
to win, it was clear the race would bea 
fierce one, and hardly fought every foot. 

Such was the general opinion in Wil- 
loughby that Tuesday. evening after the 
last practice had come to an end, and when 
the boats were finally housed for the night 
only to reappear next day in racing | rim. 

Young Wyndham, as he sat in Riddell’s 
study with his books before him, could as 
soon have done a stroke of work as fly over 
the School House elms. Indeed, it was 
such a farce for him even to make the 
attempt that he shut up his books and gave 
up theattempt. 

“IT say, Riddell,” he said, presently, 
addressing the captain, who, though ex- 
cited too after his own fashion, was poring 
determinedly over his work. 

“* Well?” asked he, looking up. “4 
. “I say, do you think there’s any chance 
of our boat winning ?” 

The boy asked the question so anxiously 
that one might have supposed his whole 
happiness in life depended on the.answer. 

“It's very hard to say,” said Riddell. 
i think we have some chance, at any 

“You did the course in as good time as 
Parrett’s yesterday, didn’t you?” asked 
Wyndham. 

*« Yes, but we had a better tide,” replied’ 
Riddell. ‘ 

Wyndham’s face clouded, for he knew it 


was true. aie Me 
“ You must win, I say,” said he, almost: 


fiercely. 
Riddell smiled. 
“I mean to oblige you if I can, for one,” 


said be. pe S 
be ae they wins ent pean, eT 
Worticiecter io Ne ee 
Bué what it: would be the: youthfal 
enthusiast lacked words to express. ~~ 
Riddell turned again to his writing. 
“ Hadn't you better finish your work?” 
said he. : 
“Oh, I can’t?” exelaimed Wyndham. 
“Who could work just before the race?” 
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So saying, he got up and gathered to- 
gether his things. Be 

Riddell was for this. He had 
hoped the boy would stay. Amid all his 
fresh duties the new captain had kept his 
eye on his old friend's brother, and of late 
he had scen'things which made him un- 


easy. Wyndham was on friendly terms | 


again with his two undesirable patrons, 
and sri fami his work in the library 
and his visits:to Riddell’s own study had 
‘become lesa regular. It al! meant some- 
thing, Riddell knew, and he knew, too, 
‘that that something was not any good. He 
made one attempt to detain the bay. 


#6 Zou aren’t going?" he.said, kindly. , 
Fa Sn Ha: 6 inding td- 
Res eal wo .use grinding 
night, Riddell.” . 
“Won't you stop and keep me company, 
though P”’ asked the captain. 


“You're working,” said the boy. ‘Til 
come to-morrow. Good-night.” 

And he went, leaving Riddell very uncom- 
fortable. Why should he be so eager to 

? Why should he always seem so rest- 
fess now whenever he was in that study P 
Why should he always avoid any reference 
to— 

Ah! her: he was back again. A gleam 
of hope shot through Riddell’s breast as 
he saw the door open and Wyndham re- 
enter. Perhaps, after all, the boy was 
going to stay and give him a chance. 

But no, Wyndham had come back for 
sae knife, which Biden med Borrowed as 

arpening a pencil. at was e 
wanted; and having recovered it, he de- 
parted quickly. 

Riddell spent the rest of that evening in 
low spirits. He had been baulked, and 
worse than that, he felt other hands were 
playing their game more successfully, 
and that amongst them all young Wynd- 
ham was going wrong. 

So the eve of the great boatrace was 
anything but a cheerful evening for the 
new captain. : 

But with the morning even Riddell could 
hardly harbour any thoughts outside the 
event of the day. Morning school that 
‘Wednesday was a farce all over Willoughby. 
Even the Doctor seemed absent-minded, 
while one or two of the junior masters 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

The race was fixed for three o'clock, 
when the tide would be running up at its 
fastest, and long before that hour every 
advantageous point of view on the banks 
was secured by eager tators. These 
were by no means all Willoughby boys, 
for the school boatrace was always more 
or leas of an event in Shellport itself, whose 
inhabitants flocked in large numbers to the 
scene of the contest. 

Carriages lined the banks on either side 
for a considerable distance, and as usual 
the Doctor's y assembled in great force 
on Willow Point. The towing-path was 
jealously kept clear for the schoolboys, 
who trooped down in a body the moment 
after lunch, and took possession of their 
places along the course. Some crowded at 
the starting-point. These were chiefly the 
more athletic heroes of the school, whose 


flannels and running-shoes bespoke: their-} . 


intention of following the race on foot. 
“Others, less actively inclined, massed at 
vari us. critical points along the conrse, 
some ‘at. the finish, ‘ re opposit 
Willow Point, w! eee i ate: 
quarters of the way down, an ost 
within view of the goal, was generally 
considered the most advantageous point of 
view of the whole race. 

At this point, in a snug corner above the 


path, with fine view of the sharp bend of 
the river, and of the reaches up and down 


qne that 1! 
sure ‘to be 


\ T couldn't djomeelo bt 
“Tob “h, Bade him.. 
daft over the fiewes 
. SilkJaughed. a e 
“Dm ‘afraid it'll be a blew to. him, then. 
Young fool! I say, he was at his.father 
copie yt is onder if he'll 
t ant shout Saturday night ?"’ 3. 
“Rothe That i? said Gilks, vciously, 
“T don’t think he will.” 


“ Well, it might be warmish for him if 
he did.” es 

‘Very warmish,” said Gilks, with a 
scowl, which it was just as well for Wyad- 
ham’s comfort he did not see. 

There was a silence, during which Gilks 
whistled to himself, and Silk regarded his 
ally witb a smile. : 

“‘You are a nice boy!’’ he broke out 
presently. And the laugh which greeted 
this very unoriginal observation closed the 
conversation for a time. 

Meanwhile, down at the boathouse 
things were getting very lively. 

Telson, Philpot, Pilbury, Cusack, King, 
and other of our juvenile friends, who, 
with their usual modesty, proposed. to ran 
along with the race, and who now formed 
part of the crowd which awaited the start, 

rapt up a boisterous chorus of shouts, some 
of defiance, some of derision, some of ap- 
lanse, addressed alternately to foe and 
riend. : 

The young Welchers especially, having 
no personal interest in the race,’ felt them- 
selves delightfully free to make themselves 
Objectionable to all parties, and took full 
advantage of the circumstance, 3 

They howled at everybody and every- 
thing. Whenever King and_Bosher 
greeted the appearance of the Parrett's 
boat with a friendly cheer, they hooted, 
and no sooner did Telson sing out to wel- 
come the crew of his house, but they 
caterwauled derisively in the same direc- 
tion. 

“Jolly lot they know about rowing!” 
yelled Cusack. 

““Why don’t you give them some les- 
sons?” retorted Telson, hotly. 3 : 

**Boo—hoo! Who got kicked out of his 
boat! Young muller, couldn’t steer 
tub.” 

“Tl tub you, young Pilbury, seo if 1 
don’t, presently,” replied Telson. 

“Never mind them,” shouted King; 
* can’t even make up a boat; pack of funks, 
all of them!” . 

“Hullo! who are you?” cried Philpot, 
rounding on these new assailants. ‘‘ We'd 
have a boat, never fear, if there was any 
chance of fair play.” 

“Lot of fair play you'd want, to tum 

the boat round and round and catch crabs 
every other second !” 
‘* There are our fellows!” cried Wynd- 
ham, raising s loud cheer as Fairbairn, 
Coates, Porter, Crossfield, and Riddell 
‘appeared on the landing stage. 

“ Hurrah! School House, hurrah!” 

- © Ye-ow! look at them—there’s a lot!” 
hooted the Welohers. Tiaeapeie 
” yelled Telson, 


“‘There’s old Parson ! 
Bosher, and King, as the youthful hero in 
uestion strutted magnificently down to 


the landing. 
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“What cheer, stuck-up jackass?” 
howled the Welchers, with an insulting 
Jaugh; “why don’t you grin P” 

is remark was su; by Parson 
grandly waving his dkerchief and 
amiling to his admiring friends. 

Bat it is time to quit those friends and 
make our way to the boats themselves, 
which now lie waiting for their crews to 
embark. 

This is always a tedious process for on- 
lookers; The shifting of stretchers, the 


getting-out of oars, the. arrangement of | specks 


rudder strings, and the delicate trimming 
of the boat, may be interesting enough to 
the crews: themselves, but only fee 
impatience of onlookers. : 

And as usual hitches are bound to ocour. 
Coates hag got the oar belonging.to Cross- 
field. And when this mistake has been 
remedied, Bloomfield in the other boat 
suddenly discovers that his stretcher is a 
little weak, and insists on waiting tilla new 
one is brought. 

Finally everything is ready, and the two 
boats slowly swing out into mid-stream. 
The School House boat has won the toss, 
for it takes up the inside berth, amid the 
triumphant cheers of its partisans. 

“‘Harrah ! you're inside,” they cry. 

«Mind you put them into the bank,” is 
the derisive echo of the enemy. 

“Now, Fairbairn; now, you fellows,” 
cries Wyndham’s voice. 

“* Now, boss Riddell—mind your eye. 
Pull your left when you want to go right,” 
shout the facetious Welchers. 

Riddell has long got past the stage of 
Deing flurried by shouts from the bank. 
He feels nervous undoubtedly, but he does 
nat look it, as:he quietly tries his rudder 
lines and settles himself on his scat. 

Fairbairn is as cool 4s ever. To look at 
him he might be just starting for a quiet 
saunter up stream. And the crew behind 
him are equally composed, as they lie on 
their oars waiting for the start. 

But the Parrett’s crew, as they come 
smartly up and take their outside berth, 
receive an ovation far beyond that of their 
Tivals. They are undoubtedly the po 
crew, as well as the favourites. very 
man in the boat has done something for 
Willoughby in times past, and.as the 
see their 3 ready now for # fresh 
triumph, they forget all about their little 
tyrannies in and cheer them like 


“« Bravo, Parrett’s. Bravo, Bloomfield! 
Hurrah, captain! You're to win.” .-- - 

Even the Welchers for the moment 
join in the popular clamour. pews 

“* Go it, you cripples,” cries Cusack, en- 
couragingly ; ‘‘no milksop captams. Two 
to one on Bloomfield ! ”. 

All this time the boats are lying in posi- 
tion. Mr. Parrett on the little steam- 
launch behind surveys them critically, and 
satisfies himself that sll is square. Then 
he advances to the prow of his boat and 
shouts the usual question. 

The next moment he gives the word, 


and the two boate dart forward like arrows | 


trom a bow,'and the race has begun. 

Gilks and Silk up above Willow Corner 
heard the shout’ which greeted tha start, 
and turned anxiously in the direction from 
which it came: 

“« They’re off now!” said Silk, trying to 
appear more unconcerned than. he really 
“‘ Yes; no mistake about it!” said Gilks, 
whose anxiety was certainly not less: than 
that of his friend. 

‘* How long before we see them ?” 


ar | 


| of the leading crew. 


‘Three minutes; they ought to get into 
the School Reach by then.” 
Neither spoke fora minute. Then Silk 
paid {What a row the fellows are mak- 
“Yes,” said Gilks; ‘‘there’s a bigger 
crowd down this year than I ever saw.” 
Another silence. And then presently in 
the far distance, at the end of the School 
Reach, they could see first the smoke of Mr, 
Parrett’s launch, then a black moving 
crowd on the bank, and finally two white 
on the water. : 
“« There they are!’ said Gilks. g 
{Can you tell which is which?” asked 


the | Silk. 


“Na, not yet.” 

An anxious minute followed. The Doctor 
and: his party on the point o) ite left 
their tent and came down to the water’s 
edge; spectators who had been gettin 
tired of waiting now freshened up an 
made final and desperate attempts to im- 
prove their position, while those who meant 
to fall in with the runners buttoned their 
jackets and turned up their trouser ends. 

“School House inside!” exclaimed 
Gilks, suddenly, as the sun momentarily 
caught the blue oars of the inside boat. 

This was all that could be ascertained for 
the moment. From where they sat tho 
blue and the red flags seemed to be coming 
towards them exactly abreast. 

The crowd advanced with a roar, above 
which it-was impossible to hear the name 
But presently, as the 
two boats approached the corner, a slight 
turn inwards enabled them to answer the 
quostion for themselves.’ as 

‘We lead!” exclaimed Silk. 

Silk was a Welcher and Gilks a School 
House boy, but ‘‘ we” meant Parrett’s. 

Yes, the red flag was ahead, though only 
a little. 

“« How long before they're at the point ?” 

‘Half a minute. I say, how splendidly 
the School House are steering, though!” 

Silk laughed. *‘More than Parrett’s 
are! ‘Young Parson ’s taking them round 
rather sharp, isn’t he P ” 3 

“Nos he always turns in like that; it's 
better than the long sweep: Now look 
out! ay ” 

During this brief dialogue the two boats 
had come gn towards the corner. - As faras 
Gilks and-Silk could see at present Parrett’s 
led by about half a length, which advan- 
tage, however, they stood to'loso-owing to: 
its outside position:at-the corner, Parson, 
however, knew what he was about: even: 
better than Riddell, who had kept.a m 
nificerit ‘course: down the ‘reach, but who 
how seemed afraid to take fall advantage 
of the al ‘corner, The Parrett’s cox- 
Helpers ont eh other Bendy wath his Lan 

en, to the good, began turning his 
boat’s head easy, even at the'risk of run- 
hing dangerdusly close on his tival’s water, | 
and so saved as much as ‘possible of the lost 
ground. 

It was an anxious moment, for on the 
order in which the boats came round that 
eorner the race usually depended. The 
erowd on the banks well knew the crisis, 
and shouted out their-warnings and en- 
couragements to the rival coxswains with 
redoubled exigerness. 

**Now then, Riddell! 
Pall your right !i” 

**Steered indeed, Parrett’s ! 
gon 1?” 

The cortier was half turned, the boats lay 
nearly level, each coxswain ptiling hard 
with his right line, wl suddenly there 
was a shock in the Parrett’s boat, followed 


round you go! 


Bravo, Par® 


by a loud shout from Parson, and next 
moment the boat was shooting helplessly 
straight towards the bank, from which it 
was only saved by a prompt order to 
‘* Backwater all!” from Bloomfield. 

What could it be? The shouts on the 
bank died away into sudden stillness, and 
fellows forgot even to keep up with the 
School House boat, which, followed by the 
steam-launch, rowed steadily on towards 
the winning-post. 

What wasit? The answer soon became 
known, when ‘Parson, standing in his boat, 
waved the ‘broken end of a rudder-lino 
above his. head.. At the critical point of 
the race thid had failed, and in consequence 
all the efforts.of the rowers were useless, 
and—and the School House boat was head 
of the diver! andi 

e rage, excitement, and disappoint- 
ment at such an unlooked-for termination 
to the great struggle was beyond descrip- 
tion, as the reader may imagine. A general 
rush was made for the unlucky boat, and 
shouts and recriminations and taunts and 
condolences bore witness to the mixed feel- 
ings of the spectators. 

Some demanded a fresh race there and 
then, some suggested foul play, others 
urged the boat to row on and make the 
best race they could of it, others boldly 
claimed the victory for Parrett’s since they 
led at the moment of the accident. 

Amidst all this tumult the unlucky 
boat slowly backed into mid-stream, and 
turned towards home, Parson steering no 
longer by rudder but by word of mouth. 
As it did so, @ distant report announced 
that the School House boat had reached 
the winning-post; whereat the Parrett 
partisans set up a loud defiant shout, 
which they maintained during the entire 
homeward. progress of their ill-starred 

t. 
Among the few who remained on the 
scene of the accident were Gilks and Silk, 
both pale and agitated. 

The latter, as has been said, was pain- 


fully interested in the result of the race. 
To ttn 


the defeat of Parrett’s meant more 
than the mere disappointment of a hope or 
the giumilistiom by a rival. It meant the 
loss of & good deal more money than he 
sessed, and the miscarriage of a good 
enl which he had with absolute 
confidence to win. No wonder then that 
his fate was white and his voice trembling 
‘as-he rounded on his friend. - 
: +“ ¥ou fool!” exclaimed he, with an 
angry scowl. © Be 
It was rather hard surely on Gilks, who 
may have etcoutaged his friend to rely on 
the viotory'of the Parrett’s boat, but who 
certainly Was'as much astounded and mor- 
tified by the accident as he was. 

“Phere must be another race,” said he, 
hurriedly. ‘:They can’t take this as de- 
visive, I tell you. They mus¢ have 
another.” i 

“You wouldn’t have said so if the right 
boat had won,” said Silk, with a sneer. 

*©T can’t make it out,” said Gilks, look- 
ing very miserable. 

‘ Fools never can,” snarled Silk, turning 
on his heel, 


(To de continued.) 
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Polaris, 


Kocab. 


7f Draconis 


Northern Sky at 10 p.m. on January 16. 


{At nine p.m. on the 22nd the constellations on the 
- meridian are Hercules, the Dragon, the Little Bear, 
the Giraffe, the Charivteer, Orion, the Hare, and the 
- Bove. The brightest stars along the line are Polaris, 
Capella, and Rigel.) 
“ From Alkald in gaunt Ursa’s tail 
To Cygnus your eye, 
And half way ‘tween the Bear and Swan 
pt a 
m Pegasus . 
, Now skim fant the skies, 
And there bedecked with glorious stars 
The soaring Cygnus flies ; . 
Or from the westward shoald you wish 
The same to gaze u] 
Arcturus, Gemma, Vega Join 
To lead you to the Swan.” 


Verily the geography of the skies oweth much 
to Admiral Smyth ! 
’ The important constellation of Cygnus, 
very much resembles one of the kite-carriage 
kites, is bounded on one side by Draco and 


Urser Majoris. 


which | 


| 
Lyra, on the other. by Cepheus and the Lizard, | 
on the third by Pegasus, and on the fourth by i There is no doubt as to the identity of this 
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STARS OF THE MONTH. 
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: a Ariel, 
eKegulas Custer 


Pollu ce 


; é Taxi, Pleiades 
Merak sh 
: : Udehoran 


cally deer Set gens nei 
Betetgeust.eBellatrix 
Mizar . 


Ath exit» ; 28 


“iEridant 


“higel 


Sirges 
"98 anes Mopores 


+ Canis Mapérise ** 


The Southern Sky at !0 p.m. on January 16. 


| the Fox and Goose. The Swan, from which it | heart, which went to the Dogs, for it was dis- 
takes its name, is represented with outstretched | covered in the sky by Dr. Scarborough, the 
wings and a vory long neck pointed away from | Court physician, who had a thorough acquaint- 
the pole. Its brightest star is Deneb, or Arided, | ance with it in the flesh. 
in the centre of its body, or rather at the root of Next to the heart and also close to the Bear 
its tail, Deneb is in a line with Alpherat and | is another royal constellation, the Queen’s Wig, 
Vega, and with Ve and Altair in the Engle | or, in learned phrase, Coma Berenices. Enuct- 
forms a well-marked triangle. getes, the Egyptian monarch, was so long in 
“Aline through the outstretched wings of the | returning from the wars that his wife Berenice, 
Swan, crossing Draco and the Bear's tail, will | instead of keeping her hair on after he came 
lead to Cor Caroli, whose position can also be | home, devoted it to Venus, and with great cere- 
got by drawing line from Polaris between | mony had her head shorn. The lovely locks, 
Alioth and Mizar. Cor Caroli is in Canes Ve- | however, soon disappeared from the temple, to 
natici, the hunting dogs of Bootes, of whom we | be immediately detected by Conon in this small 
shall have something to say farther on. The | constellation of forty tiny stars, which has, very 
star is generally figured on a Valentine heart. roperly, had a woolly look about it ever since. 
Tt seems that the night before Charles 1. eentifal as Berenice’s hair was, it is rather 
tered London his somewhat peculiar heart flew | doubtful if she wore her own ; at least her locks 
up,to the sky, and hence the monarch remained | went up aloft ready combed and plaited, and the 
the heartless deceiver he is said to-have been. | barber must somehow have whipped them off 
without in the least disarranging them ! 


Monte Video from the South at 8 p.m. on January 16. 
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In the south Orion is now very prominent, | ALFRED R. Kapp, 4, Clifton Terrace, Torquay. 
and the sweep of the ecliptic can easily be traced | baat HEARSEY, 6, Montague Place, Worthing, 
: Sussex, 
from the Pleiads on to Leo, the bright red stor | Tusormiuvs B. WriuraMs, Albert Street, Pensnett, ——st4 
in which Regulus is.at once found by continuing | _ near Dudley *,* The competitor who kindly énclosed a box of 
the line drawn from the pole through the | ©, R-Fonox, Wyham Rectory, Louth, Lincolnshire. | beautiful flowers for the Editor is thanked. Unfortu- 
inters. Cancer has very few stars and no| W%: BENHAM, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks, | nately, however, they were in the same packet as the 
t * Ty — HENRY BECKWITH, 14, Union Street, Northampton. engive, and as none of the parcels are opened until all 
large ones ; it comes between the Lion and the | Writ1am Q. Howes, 18, Chippendale Street, iderfield | are received and the last day for sending in has 
‘Twins—the Crab being fitly placed near the | _ Road, Clupton Park. | passed, the flowers were quite withered before dis- 
C: ? RICHARD A. Nk, 36, Ordnance Street, Chatham, Kent. | covered. 
Ve wg to lower latitudes we see Orion up- = = 


side , Sirius in its well-marked line with 
Bellatrix, Nath, and Capella, Aldebaran half 
way between the belt and the Pleiads, and with 
the belt forming a glorious triangle with Menkar 
ir Cetus. © 
“ To know the star which in the Whale 
The lower jawbone decks, 
From fair Capella send a glance 
And pierce the Pleiads’ specks, 
And bear in mind this cluster fine, 
So admirably seen, 
From Cetus’ head to the Charioteer 
* Lies just half way between.” 


ALEX. JOHNSTON, 31, Buckingham Buildings, Upper 
Buckingham Street, Dublin. 
THOMAS Mort, 20, dutteridge Street, Banbury, Oxon, 


tee 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


“fodel Locomotive Competition. 
bo our last number we published our Award in the 
2 


Junior Division of this Competition, and in doing 

had occasion to compliment the competitors on the I 
excellence of much of the work submitted to us. We (@% 
ase Pee eats to state that this high standard is Rage 
more sustained in the Senior Class; and it is with 
genuine pleasure ‘therefore that, in prompt recognition 
of this fact. we increase the money value of the prize 
originally offered nearly fourfold, and divide it am ‘ 
several meritorious competitors. We offered, it wi 
Temembered (see Vol. v., page 351), a single prize only, 
of One Guinea and a H in this Class, which was to 
embrace all ages from 16.to 21. We have increased 
that particular prize to Two Guineas, and divide it 
between two competitors, who tie. Extra prizes are 
also given of vurying amounts to others. 


Our Award is as follows :-— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 16 to 21). 
First Prizes—One Guinea each. 
wor A, Hows (aged 18), 31, St. Mary's Road, Leaming. 
cee irene 
Extra Prize— Fifteen Shiltings. 
WALTER WAIN (aged 19), The Cross, Eyam, Derby- 
Extra Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each. 
ERNEST GRANT (aged 17), 4, Recreation Street, Bol- 
ton, Lancashire. | 
JOHN WILLIAM RopBrNson (aged 16), 67, Daneville 
Denmark Hil, 8.5. 
Extra Prizes—Seven-and-Sizpence each. 


ALFRED M. PEPPER, 6, Rothbury. street, Scar} 
borough. 

Wa. H. GRAPTON, 32, Oxford Street, Eastwood, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
Batra Prizes--Five Shillings each. 


ARTHUR E. Moone, 48, Lonsdale Street, Belfast. 
ALAN H. DAVISON, Herrvhuth, Southside, Weston- 
super-Mare. 
Ta BALDWIN, 28, Promenade, Bridlington Quay, 
pres oN Certificates. 
(Competitore names appear in the order of merit.) 
‘GrorGE FR. Stwks, 14, Berkeley Road, Mount Sion, 


Tunbridge Wells. 
Ee PEskert, The Bury, Odiham, Hants. 


ee 


“Reta Bear's Lhe, 


» 67 and 69, Northgate, Halifax, 
Yorkshire.» 
w. WwW. The Rectory, Wootton-under-Edge, 


- a ‘ALSH, pe ‘Western Bank, Sheffield. ‘ oy 
pre eoag pre bent 12 ee a woe Wale. Swrxc ! muffled bells ! ' Yet many keep 
Street, Liverpool. | | ] : Your music tells Their eyes from sleep, 
sree et ia ie garth Dale Vicarage, near | That one year more departs to join the past ; To meditate upon the solemn hour; * 
Isaac S. PLAvER, Allesley, near Coventry. H You sing a mournful tune They mourn past,sinfal days 
ig 
W. G. SUTHERLAND, Mirlaw House, Capheaton, New- | Beneath the silver moon, To gain the right to raise 


tle-on-Tyne. 
om NaELE, Sunnybank, Flsworthy Road, Primrose | Whose radiance o'er the sleeping world is cast. | A joyful shout when peals shall shake the tower. 
N. A 7 


sunUED WALKER, Melbourne Cottage, Newlands, Ye bells! peal forth 
eckha! e. 
Avan Gast 3, Jane Street, Walker Street, Hull. From south to north, 

. KER! , 82, Shakespeare Road, Stoke Newit , i H f 
ADAM CLARKE, Kirton-in-Lindsey, ington, No longer let your iron tongues be dumb ; 3 
F. M. KE®t, 21, Havelock Square, Sheffield. Up to the rafters swing, 

BaNNISTER CLEGG, Hawksatones, Kebcote, near Tod- Make all the country ring ; 


morden, Yorkshire. 
ET. N. LATHAM, 4, Benson Street, Liverpool, An omen of a Happy Year to come, 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A° SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1743.’ 


By tHe Rev. H. C. ApaMs, M.A. 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School," * SeRoolboy’ Honour,” ete.” 


‘EDNESDAY came, and the poll was duly 

: opened in the usual place, the Court 
House‘at Peneshurst, the mayor presiding, 
and the-town clerk, Mr. Tobias Rundell, 
sitting as his assessor.’ The first-named of 
this pair was a well-known partisan of Mr. 
Warton; and it is likely that the county 
gentry, if they had guessed what was likely 
to take place during his mayoralty, would 
have interfered to prevent his election. His 
influence, however, was counteracted by 
the presence of the town clerk, a well- 
known supporter of Sir Everard, and, as 
was by many, a Jacobite at 
heart. e@ two lawyers, Driscoll and 
Bates, took their places at a desk below 
the mayor’s seat. In those days—and, 
indeed, for a hundred years afterwards— 
lawyers were invariably present at a con- 
tested election, their business being to raise 
every possible quibble that could be urged 
in favour of the votes of their own party, 
or against those of their adversaries. The 
voting began, and was continued for several 
days. Maynard, who had been summoned 
to Durham by the illness of a relative, re- 
turned, after an absence of seven or eight 
days, and was eager in his inquiries as to 
all that had taken place. 

“Sir Everard still heads the poll,” said 
Mostyn in reply to his questions. ‘‘I saw 
the return made just after the close of the 
Rell this evening; it was—Holmes, 98; 

‘arton, 96. It is all right so far.” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid that’s not very 
far, Charlie,” _ De Clifford. ‘* There are 
3 great many who may poll yet. A majority 
of two, when there aro vaey. likely seventy 
or eighty still to vote, doesn’t go for 
much.” 

‘* That’s trae, of course,” said Mostyn. 
“But then, you see, none of our fellows 
have failed us as yet. The tradesmen have 
‘voted all right, and so have several of the 
freemen whom we hadn’t reckoned on. 
There's Ambrosb Scroggs, the jobbing 


__ tailor in Wynd Street; he makes the clothes 


fora’ great many of Warton’s workpeople. 


‘It ‘was thought he meant to vote for 


Warton.” 
“‘8o he did,” said De Clifford, with a 


‘Jaugh; ‘‘and so he would have done if it 
‘ hadn’t been for Joel Spratt. He saw that 
* old Scroggs had had ast as much liquor 


as he could carry, and he followed him up 


‘to the poll, keeping close tohim. When 
they h: his. name, and Tim Driscoll 
had said all he could think of against his 


vote, and the mayor had disallowed it all, 
the poll clerk asked him how he voted. 
Joel put his mouth close to Ambrose’s ear 
and whispered ‘Holmes!’ so loud that it 
threw him off his balance. ‘Holmes,’ he 
repeated—' that is, I mean Warton, not 
Holmes.’ : But it was too late, our fellows 
had marked down the vote as quick as 
lightning, and Rundell told the mayor the 
entry doultin’t be altered. The Yellows 
‘were Properly savage, I can tell you, and 
would have mobbed Joel, if we hadn’t 
interfered and seen him safe home.” 
“Well done, Joel,” said Maynard ; ‘‘ he 
deserves something handsome for that.” 
‘Well, that was one for us,” resumed 
Hugh. ‘Bat, on the other hand, Warton 


* CHAPTER XIV. 


has managed to get hold of Shadrach 
Brown and Tom Philipson, whom 
Rydesdale had got rid of, as he thought, 
for good. They were two very troublesome 
fellows, poaching and smuggling. and for 
ever getting into rows. Lord Rydesdale 
had managed to hand them over to a press- 
gang at Hartlepool. They had been gone 
three months, but Mr. Warton somehow or 
other got them discharged and sent home. 
That made two, you see, that our side hadn't 
reckoned upon, and in so near a thing 
as this, two votes may make all the 
difference, or one either, for the matter of 
that.” 

“You have forgotten Jack Warton’s 
voter, Job Hedge,” said Mostyn. 

“What, the idiot!” exclaimed May- 
nar “They didn’t let him vote, to 
sure P”? 

“They did, though,” said Mostyn. ‘‘ The 
Yellows brought him up, and Vallance had 
allowed the vote. Both parties had been 
at him, they say, and offered him a lot of 
money; bat he couldn’t be got to under- 
stand anything about the matter until 
Jack Warton took him in hand. He had 
found out, somehow or other, that the only 
thing Job cared for was 8 sort of lollipop 
they sell down in Wynd Street, but he 
would do anything for them. Jack taught 
him to say ‘Warton’ when he held upa 
lollipop, which he always gave him as soon 
as he had said it. ell, to-day they 
dressed up Joe in our colours—ours, mind 
you—and got him upto the poll. Driscoll 
and O'Dwyer didn’t object, because they 
thought he was going to vote for us, 
and Bates and Morris were in the secret, I 
suppose. But Rundell did enter his pro- 
test against the scandal of the thing, 
though Vallance, as I told you, overruled 
his objections. The poll-clerk thereupon 
asked Job how he voted, though I could 
see he didn’t expect a rational answer. 
But Jack’ Warton, who had got close to 
him, pulled out a big lollipop and: held it 
up just ds theclerkspoke. ‘ Warton,’ says 
Job, and down went the vote. I couldn’t 
help laughing, I must say, and so did all 
our fellows, though it was a vote lost.” 

“Jack ‘Warton is-a clever fellow,” said 
De Clifford; ‘‘and we mustn’t be angry 
with him for doing the best‘ for his father ;. 
and I laughed as heartily as any one, 
though I am afraid, after all, it was a very 
bad joke for us. However, wo may set 
Joshua Greaves against that.” 

“‘Oh, ay, Joshua Greaves,” said May- 
vard, ‘ 
Has he-voted ?” 

<* Yes, voted all right,” returned Mostyn. 
“That was a food jo e, and there was 
nothing to spoil that. I never saw a more 
amusing sight than old Joshua’s face. He 
was walked up to the poll between Joel on 
one side and O'Dwyer on the other, vowing 
and declaring the whole way that he 
wouldn’t do it. ‘It’s no use,’ he kept 
saying, ‘my conscience won’t let me.’ 
‘All right, Mr. Greaves,’ whispers Joel 
into one ear. ‘It ién’t any use; so I 
wouldn’t think about it, if I were you.’ 
‘Is it your conscience, man?’ whispers 


Maurice into the other ear; ‘lave your 


was going to ask about him.. 


consciened alone, and it'll lave you.’ ‘Our 
fellows kept pretty thick'round us, or the 
Yellows would have got at him. Presently 
we got into the Court House. ° ‘Stand 
clear, all of you,’ says the mayor, who 
guessed how matters stood. ‘He's a little 
weak on his legs, Mr. Mayor,’ says 


O'Dwyer, ‘and wants support. Now, 
Joshua,” he whispers; ‘everybody is 
waiting. far you. You must speak.’ Old 


Greaves looks helplessly at bim. i ‘ Must I 
say it, Mr. O'Dwyer?’ heasked. ‘ Indeed 
you must, Mr. Greaves,’ answers Maurice. 
‘Say ‘‘ Holmes,” and have done with it.’ 
And so he did, and the vote was registered. 
‘That's a fine boy,’ says Maurice, clapping 
him on the back ; ‘and now I dare say ye'll 
be able to walk home alone.’ ” 

“It was rare fun, I acknowledge,” sai¢ 
De Clifford. ‘‘ Maurice was himself: that. 


| day, and so he was again to-day. There 


was another capital joke not long after 
Job Hedge had polled. They brought up 
several freemen, you know, who had been 
for years absent from Peneshurst. Among 
them there was a man named Willis. 
‘ What, George Willis!’ I heard one of the 
Blues near me say ; ‘ why, I’m pretty eure 
George Willis is dead—died last May. One 
of his relations told me so. And besides, 
that chap isn’t a bit like George Wills.’ 
* What's that ‘a say?’ says O'Dwyer, ina 
low tone. e man told him. ‘ Hoo,’ 
says Maurice, ‘I'll soon settle that.. Mr. 
Willis,’ he shouts out, in that tremendous 
voice of His which can be heard half a 
mile off. ‘ Will ye please to tell me your 
trick of coming out of your grave? I'll 
give you something handsome for. it!” 
The man turned as white ag a sheet, and 
stared stupidly. at Maurice. ‘Ay, . ye 
remember me, I see,’ says O'Dwyer. ‘By 
the same token I was present at your 
funeral four months ago!’ Bates was 
going to interfere and request the mayor 
to stop Maurice. But. the-fellow,:whoever 


_he was, turned. pesight round and ran off, 


as if a mad bull was behind him,.right out 
of the town, I was told. . Anyhow they 
haven’t brought him up again.” 
_ “Well, go on,” said Maynard, “tell us. 
‘something more.” = Oe 5 
“There's not much’ more to tell,” ssid 
De Clifford—‘‘ nothing more that is 
pleasant to hear, at all events. . The 
polling has been going on very slowly 
since the first day. It has been a regular 
series of manoeuvres on both sides, both 
parties keeping back and giving votes only 
jus: enough to keep the poll open. They 
jave been within one or two of one 
another ever since the middle of the second 
day. This morning Tim Driscoll did try 
to go ahead; he brought up the chalk- 
cutters, who have become duly qualified 
to vote by this time. They were marched 
in under a regular guard of Blues, and Sir 
Everard’s agent swore that he had let the 
cottages to them, and that they had -en- 
tered on possession on Monday, October 
the 2ist, and had paid rent to him for 
eight days’ occupation of their houses. It 
was all regular, and no one hed anything 
to allege against it, when Bates suddenly 
insisted that the bribery oath should be 
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adtuinistered to every one of them. They 


didn’t understand ong word of what was | H 


said, and would have kissed the book as 
they were told to do, but Bates required 
that they should be further questioned as 
to whether they understood the nature of 
an oath. Their views of the matter were 
found to be anything but edifying, and the 
mayor wouldn’t allow them to vote, #0 
they were sent back to receive further in- 
struction. This afternoon an attempt was 
made by the Yellows to set fire to the huts, 
which are made of and thatched 
with straw, but sfter a sharpish fight of 
an hour and a half they were driven off 
and the damages repaired. It has been 
agreed that they are to be brought up 
sgain in two or three days, when they have 
learned the proper angwers.” 

‘* Well, and how about the freemen?” 
asked Maynard, “the thirty fellows whom 
Vallance put on the register.”” ; 

‘*Qh, that can’t take effect until to- 
morrow at earliest. They must be on the 
list eight clear days, you know. They were 
put on the list on the 2lst of October, 
therefore they cannot vote before the 30th. 
But whether Bates will bring them up to 
vote to-morrow, no one knows. We 
tried, by all the means we can think of, to 
find out what are the names of the persons 
placed on the free list, but it has been kept 
a close secret. It must of course be pro- 
elaimed before the parties can vote.” 

*« Just so,” interposed Maynard, “and 
therefore I don’t see what is the object of 
keeping it so close. Anybody who chooses 

ill have the opportunity of objecting to 
their vote when the names are Fue 

** Yes,” returned De Clifford, ‘‘ but the 
mayor can overrule an objection, unless it 
is of a kind that the law requires to be in- 
vestigated ; and with some of these fellows 
it may be impossible to find any such 
objection.” 

** And besides that,” observed Mostyn, 
“‘Tim Driscoll ‘lives in dread that the 
Court House will be taken possession 
of, all of a moment, by the Yellows, who 
would bundle all our side into tho street. 
Then the mayor would give out the list of 
names and the persons would be admitted 
te vote immediately; or, if they couldn’t 
turn all the Blues out, they would make 
such a row that everything would have to 

in dumb show, and Vallance might 
able to swear that he had heard no 
objeétion raised. Tim»:has organised a 
See of a dozen fellows,‘armed with stout 
eudgels, who are to occupy one corner of 
the Court House all day. In the event of 
their being attacked, they are to send one 
of their number downto the White Hart 
for help, and in the meantime defend 
themselves as well as they can in their 
corner. If the mayor’s list of freemen is 
read ont in their hearing, they are to 
4hout out that they object to every name 
as it turns up. I expect there will be a 
pretty considerable row to-morrow.” 

“© Yes,” said De Clifford, “I think 
there’s very little doubt of that. That in 
fact < about the only thing that is 
tolerably certain.” 

** But the best fun of all has been tho 
business about Phil Doggett,” said Mos- 
cia ex do think that will amuse you, 

ear.” 


Phil Doggett, it should here be remarked, 
was an 
generally thought, who made his living 
by selling articles to the boys, which they 
meeded for their sports—footballs and 
bburling-bats in the winter, bowls, nine- 
ims, stools and bats for stool-ball, fish- 


elderly man, about sixty it was | is. 


ing-rods, and the like during the summer. 
@ was 8 source of considerable amuse- 
ment to his youthful customers, who 
would sometimes listen to the strange 
tales of his adventures in foreign lands— 
which were in general believed to be about 
as veracious as those of Gulliver or Sindbad 
the Sailor—and sometimes amuse them- 
selves by provoking him to anger, which 
any reference to his bandy legs or fiery 
hair would be sure to provoke. When it 
began to be understood how close the con- 
test was likely to prove, both ies 
visited his shop and urged him ‘forthwith 


‘to take himself up to the Court House and’ 


vote for their candidate. 
**T can’t do that, Mr.de Clifford,” he said, 


: when he received the visit from the Gen- 


tlemen Commoners. ‘I’ve only-one vote, 
you see, and I can’t give that to two per- 
sons.” 

‘* Nobody asked you to give it to two 
persons,” remarked Mostyn; “we want 


‘you to give it to Sir Everard Holmes 


only.” 

“But I’m a-going to vote for Mr. War- 
ton, so I can’t,” rejoined Doggett. 

“What ! what!” exclaimed De Clifford ; 
“vote for Warton? You don’t mean that, 
to be sure.” 

“But I do, sir. 
about it.” 

“Well, and so have I,” said Hugh. 
“Tt is quite out of the question, Doggett. 
It can’t be allowed.” 

‘* Ain’t a man to vote for the one as he 
likes best ?”’ inquired Doggett. 

“No, he ain’t,” replied De Clifford, ‘if 
so be he likes the wrong one.” 

“But Mr. Warton ain’t the wrong one,” 
persisted Phil. 

‘« That is your mistake,” rejoined Hugh. 
“Sir Everard is the right one, and there 
can’t be two right ones when you’ve only 
one vote.” 

“I don’t understand that,” said the old 
man, doggedly. ‘All I know is that I 
mean to go up to the Court House the first 
thing to-morrow ‘erning and vote for 
Warton. I had meantto go up yesterday, 
or to-day, or the' day before; but my 
wife ’s been away, and there’s heen no one 
to take care of the shop. But she’s a- 


T’ve made up my mind 


coming back to-morrow, and I ‘won't put- 


it off any more.” ' 

“T say, Hugh, he really means this,” 
said Mostyn apart to De Clifford. ‘‘ He's 
an obstinate old boy, and I’ll wager he'll 
do it if we let him alone.” 

“Then we mustn’t let him alone,” re- 
joined De Clifford. *It would be the 
same thing as another vote lost, ‘because 
we've always reckoned on his voting for 


us. The best wayy1 think, will be to lock | 


him up in his bed, ‘and get Maurice to 
set a fellow to keep'watch at the door.” 
“‘That won’t do,” -said Mostyn. “In 


all likelihood he’d make such a row as 
would bring all the Yellows living here- 
abouts round the door, and they’d soon 
break it in and set him free. But any way 
Mother Doggett will be home to-morrow. 
You heard him say so. She, at all events, 
would make such a disturbance that it 
would be heard all over the town.” 
“‘That’s true,” observed De Clifford; 
“we must remove Doggett somewhere 
else, where Mother Doggett can’t get at 
him; in fact she mustn’t know where he 


“Why not carry him up to Greaves’s,” 
suggested Mostyn, ‘(and lock him up in 
the shoe-room? It is lighted by a grating, 
you know, not more than six inches wide, 
and the only entrance to it lies through 


Jgel’s pantry. It is large enough to hold 
ee and a table and irs. There he 
might stay all day and all night too, until 
the election is over. That won’t last, I 
expect, more than a day or two longer. 
Joel would keep an eye on old Phil, and 
take care he didn’t get out. As for his 


yelling, he might yell as loud as he liked, 
xobod would hear him. The pantry is’ 
down below the level of the ground, and: 


there are no houses anywhere near,” - 
“But the people in the ‘house ?” sug- 
gested Mostyn. : at : 
“In the house,” repeated De Clifford. 
«Mole is away, you know, and Keziah has’ 
got a holiday, and Mother Greaves is stone’ 
leat. 7 - PPE y cat ie, . 3 
“ But old Greaves?” said Mostyn. 
‘Old: Greaves has had all the fight taken 
out of him.’ Besides, if' he got ‘v 


troublesome, I judge Joel Spratt wo 


threaten to put a upon him, and do it 
too, if he persisted. Soar 
‘Well, I believe that is the best thin, 


we can do,” said Hugh; ‘‘at all events 
can think of nothing better. We had 
better get him up to areas house with- 
out losing more time. e only thing is 
how to coatciva it; we can’t Aire fo 
and carry him through the streets; he 
would make a row there, whatever he 
might do in the shoe-house. We should 
soon haveall the Wartonites in the place— 
and there's plenty of them hereabouts— 
about our ears.” 

‘* And what is worse,” added Charlie, 
pothey would Ceti him oD us, _ 
carry him straight up to the . e 
couldn’t resist a rush of fift ‘Wartonites, 
you know. No, we must think of some 
other way. Look here,” he added, after a 
moment’s thought, ‘we'll buy a new set 
of bowls of him, on condition of his bring- 
ing them up to Greaves’s at once. @ 

, you know, the other day, that we'd 
have a set to play on the lawn in the front 
of the house. He'll bring them up if we 
make his doing so a condition of our having 
them, and he’ll leave his house locked up. 
When his wife comes home to-morrow, she 
won't know what has become of him.” 

‘‘And maybe won’t inquire very care- 
fully about it,” added Hugh, with 4 laugh 
— “thet is, if all we hear about her is 
true. Well, that will do capitally, Charlie. 
Do you stop and order the bowls. I'll go’ 
up to Greaves’s and put Joel up to what is’ 
Rrorythiog turned ont ‘un they had’ 

turned out as they ¥ 
arranged, On Doggett had not understood: 
the boys to be in earnest about his vote, 
and entertained no suspicion of the plot 
laid against him. He éarried the bowls uy 
to Greaves’s house, and was there invi! 
by Joel Spratt to step in and partake of 
his supper, which had just been laid obt in 
his pantry, and presented a very tempting 


a 08. 

3 hil consented, and Joel proved to be° 
such good company, and such an abun-’ 
dance of strong ale was provided, that Phil 
made no objection to staying all night in 
the house, and the next morning found 
himeelf a prisoner in the shoe-house. Joel 
assured him that all had been done for his 
own good. - Mrs. Doggett, he said, had 
returned that morning in a very unamiable 
frame of mind. She had found the house 
locked up, and was at first persuaded that 
her husband was lying sound asleep, having 
imbibed too much ale the previous evening. 
When all her hammerings at the door and 
rappings at the window had proved in- 
cficotuel, she had at length broken into 
the house, and her wrath was increased 
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tenfold by the discovery that it was empty. 
She declared that he was taking a holiday 
somewhere, and neglecting the business 
the moment her back was turned. But she 
protested she would find him out, and be 
even with him for it. Joel drew such a 
graphic picture of her wrath, as she hurried 
about from house to house in quest of him, 
and assured him so earnestly that his only 
chance of escape consisted in remainin, 
quietly where he was until her anger ha 
abated, that he produced the desired effect 
upon old Doggett. 

“You'd better stay quietly here, Phil,” 
he said. ‘‘ Luckily no one saw you go out, 
or has the least idea where you have gone 
to. But I know these women. She’d be 
a troublesome customer just now; but if 
you leave her alone for a day or two, she'll 
change her mind, and want you back again. 
She’ll promise to do all you ask, and never 
to find fault with you again, if you'll only 
back to her. Most likely she'd be extremely 
violent if she came across you now.” 


The old man ac- 
quiesced in the like- 
lihood of this sug- 
gestion,, which his. 
experience _ entirely 
confirmed. Influenced 
partly by this relation, 
and partly by the good 
cheer placed before 
him three times in 
every day, he had re- 
mained up to the time 
of Edgar’s return quietly 
enough in his new quar- 
ters. Joel nevertheless had 
kept _a careful watch oyer 
the shoe-house, never leay- 
ing him except -for an hour 
or two every dey hen a 
trusty emissary of O’Diwyer’s 
took his place. 

‘‘But he has got restless 
to-day,’ added Mostyn, as he 
wound up his narrative for 
Edgar’s information. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose it has dawned upon him 
at last that we don’t mean to 
let him vote, and he is quife re- 
solved he will. He’s been shout- 
ing and, bellowing several times 
this afternoon, and has been ap- 
pealing to old. Greayes and to 
Mother Greaves to let him out. It's 


a good job that Mother Greaves can’t hear 
a word he says, and that old Greaves, as 
Charlie here says, has been so utterly done 
fer that he doesn’t take notice of anything. 
Nevertheless Joel has had a troublesome 
afternoon of it, and says he thinks he'll 
be worse to-morrow. He has been threat- 
ening to cut off Phil’s supplies of beef and 
ale, and keep him on bread and water, if 
he’s not quiet.” 

“That will have its effect, I dare say,” 
said Maynard. ‘‘ How much longer will 
he have to be kept shut up, do you think?” 

“T don’t think the poll is likely to go on 
much longer,”’ said Be Clifford. ‘‘ There 
are the thirty chalk-cutters on the one side, 
and the thirty freemen on the other. But 
apart from them there are very few un- 
polled. A proposal is going to be made 
to - morrow evening to withdraw both 
chalk-cutters and freemen, pairing the 
one against the other. Most likely their 
side will accept it. They must be as tired 


of the thing as we are.” 


“He's a little weak on his legs, Mr. 


Mayor!" 


“* Warton’s only two behind, you say?” 
said Maynard. 

“Only two. And we don’t know 
whether Warton may not have two fellows 
ready to vote at a moment’s notice. We 
are run dry, at all events.” 

“We must keep Doggett safe here, that’s 


| certain,” said Edgar. “If Warton has only 


one in reserve, Phil’s vote would make 
the poll even, and then the mayor’s cast- 
ing-vote would bring Warton in.” 

“We know that,” said De Clifford. ‘I 
am told Mother Doggett is making a 
tremendous racket, declaring Phil has 
been murdered by the Blues, and wants to 
have Maurice taken up on suspicion. It 
isa good job no one suspects where he is. 
The Yellows would tear the house down to 
get at him.” 

“I dare say,” said Maynard, ‘but get 
at him they shan’t. Well, we shall know 
everything to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


Author of “ Nearly'Garotted,” “How I Lost My Finger,” ete, 


‘T was just on the stroke of twelve when 
8am made his appearance in this un- 
ceremonious manner through the roof of 
Mr. Eph Bingo’s store. We left him about 
an hour ago proceeding quietly home after 
seeing the lieutenant off from the wharf, 
and we will now endeavour to account for 
the old negro’s sudden arrival among the 


conspirators. 
On leaving the wharf he quickened his 
in the hope of reaching Cool Shade 
Before the threatened downpour of rain 
could overtake him, but in this he was 
doomed to disappointment. The gathering 
clouds had quite obscured tue starlit sky 
before he reached the wood skirting the 
cane-piece, and the rumbling of distant 
thunder above the mountains betokened 
that one of those tropical storms so fre- 
quent in the West 
han 


d. 

Sam had a strong objection to being 
abroad at nigcht, especially on a dark iat 
such as this, for, like the majority of hi 
race, he was superstitious to a degree, and 
had a firm belief in the existence of 
“duppies” (ghosts) ; therefore he hastened 
along as fast as his lower limbs would 


carry him. , 
Scarcely had he entered the wood ere the 


dies was close at |. 


By James Cox, RN., 


CHAPTER III. 


storm burst in all its fury. Fierce gusts of 
wind howled through the branches of the 
great cotton-trees which grew on either 
side of the narrow path, making them 
creak and groan, while vivid flashes of 
lightning lit up for a brief moment the 
dark recesses of the forest, producing weird 
effects of light and shade among the 


8. 

“Golly!” exclaims the affrighted Sam, 
as his imagination pictures all kinds of 
uncanny spirits hov ering near him. 

“Put me down softly; me a cracked 
plate” (Negro proverb). This last expres 
sion was drawn from him as he suddenly 
tumbled head first across a projecting root, 
and struck himself with some violence 
against the hard buttress of one of the 
gigantic cotton-trees. _ 

otwithstanding the proverbial thick- 
ness of skull with which the negro is 
credited, the shock for a moment almost 
stunned Sam. So, on recovering his 


senses, he came to the conclusion that he | . 


would stick to the shelter of the tree until 
the storm passed over. 

Not more than five minutes had elapsed 
ere another cause for uneasiness disturbed 
his mind. A.rather brighter flash than 
ugual of the electric fire across the 


open space over the road, displaying the 
figures of two persons coming near the 
spot. They were sufficiently near to 
enable him to distinguish the features of 
one, and at the sight he involuntarily drew 
himeelf back into tke bush, muttering as 
he trembled, ‘‘What for dat man in de 
woods dis time o’ night P” 

Sam had recognised one of his country- 
men, of whom he had a particular dread, 
a certain Obeahman, who dwelt in the 
hills some considerable distance from the 
bay—for, notwithstanding the stringent 
lawe against the practice of Obesh in 
Jamaica, the practisers of this system of 
witchcraft still carried on their trade of 
terrifying their enemies and influencing 
the passions of those who consulted them, 
and there is little doubt that many of the 
deaths occurring from time to time in the 
country villages were caused by poisonous 
draughts administered under the directions 
of those wretches, Be : 
The old servant had only just placed 
himeelf out of sight when the cause of his 
terror sought the shelter of the tree that 
the negro had vacated, and Sam pricked up 
his ears as he heard the witch doctor say 
to his companion, ‘I sabey for sart’in.true 
that "fore lohg you ab revenge. ‘ Berry 


“8am was now In a bad predicament.” 
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soon dere’ll be no white massas left in dis 
place, I tell you! You listen me. I know 
sart’in sure that the Spider gwine to make 
fine blaze! He tell me yesterday that he's 
ready, and soon as de mectin’ at Bingo’s 
over he’s comin’ to tell me when to light 
de fire on de hill-top.” 

The fierce gusta of the wind and terrific 
Reals of thunder now roaring prevented 

m hearing more of this conversation, 
but what he had already heard was quite 
sufficient. The. faithful old qhap had lon; 
suspected from certain symptoms he h: 
observed among the field hands on the 
estate that, to use his own. words, ‘‘ dere 
was mischuff brewin’,” but what shape the 
mischief weuld take he had never sucoeeded 
in finding out, owing to the mistrust with 
which he was viewed by his countrymen. 
Now the matter was sufficiently. clear to 
his mind, snd, forgetting all about, the 
duppies, he stealtbily crawled away from 
the spot and sped as hard as he could ran 
in the direction of Mr. Bingo’s establish- 
ment, hoping to arrive there before the 
meeting broke up, and perhaps by careful 
management to find out something more 
relating to the nefarious scheme. 

He was not long before he saw the light 
twinkling through the crevices of the back 
room of the store ; so, after pausing to re- 

in his breath after his sharp run, he 

. cautiously entered the grove of cocoa- 
palms, and, approaching with quiet steps 


the back of the building, endeavoured to 
peep through the interstices of the woeden 

ing. He succeeded in hearing a few 
words, Bat, not satisfied with his position 
in case of there being any one prowling 


about the place, he looked out for a more | 


advant spot, and noticed close at 
hand an aké-tree, whose branches over- 
hung the low roof, and quickly he climbed 
up, feeling sure that amidst the thick 
foliage he would be secure from observa- 
tion,, 

Perched up here, he looked down through 
the broken shingled roof on the group 
below, and devoured with avidity every 
word that fell from the lips of the Spider, 
who was then engaged in reading aloud 
the - programme before alluded to. When 
the discussion relating to the appropriation 
of his master’s property commenced old 
Sam’s indignation knew no bounds, and, 
forgetting his prudence, he leant forward 
on the branch to get a better view of. the 
perecn who was speaking. Alas! for Boor 

m, the branch was not strong enough to 
bear so much righteous indignation. There 
was a sudden crash, and in one moment 
Sam was down, and announced his arrival 
as described in the last chapter. 
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Sam was now in a bad predicament. 
When he looked round at the scowling 
faces he saw that he was going to ex- 
perience some rough treatment. Under 


the direction of the Spider he was firmly 
lashed to one of the benches and had the 
pleasure-of listening to the various propo- 


sitions made by the company for his 
dis] . Ephraim Bingo, who had mean- 
while relit the lamp, sug that he 


should be at once knocked on the head 
and thrown down the nearest ly; but 
this suggestion was overruled by the! 
majority, and it was finally decided that 
he should be confined in a closet used asa 
receptacle for empty bottles until the dark 
business was over. 

Sam felt. somewhat relieved on hearing 
this, and seeing that it would be perfectly 
useless to attempt to get away at present, 
submitted in silence while the Spider and 
the respects ble Bingo, having first assured 
themselves that the cords with which they 
had fastened him were perfectly secure, 
carried him bench and all to the place of 
confinement, when, having fastened the 
door by means of a large iron padlock, 
they left him to his reflections. 

Then the collection of rascality dispersed, 
and Ephraim having said -night to 
the Spider, who was the last to leave, 
bound to the rendezvous he had made with 
the Obeahman, fastened up the place, and 
helping himself to a long drink from the 
black bottle, jumped into his hammock and 
soon fell asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Maxvitie Fey, 


Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


Ate soon reached the little camp, where 

the doctor eagerly communicated his 
news to his child, and then” taking Joses 
aside, he repeated it to him. 

“Well, that’s right,-master. I’m glad, 
of course; and I hope it'll make you rich, 
for you want it bad enough after so many 
years of loss with your cattle.” 

‘It bas imfde mo rich—I am rich, Joses,”” 
cried the doctor, excitedly. . 

“That's good, master,” said the man, 
coolly. ‘f ‘now what's going to be 
done? Are we to carry the mountain 
back to thé old ranch?” =< 

The doctor frowned. 
ae We shall have 0 return at once, Joses, 

organise 5 regular minin; ~ We 
must have plonty of well-arexed 1 ee and 

and machinery to work this great 
find. ‘We must go back at once.” 

‘“‘ Now, master ?” 

“No, no, perhaps not for a week, my 
man,” said the doctor, whose nervous ex- 
citement seemed to increase. ‘I must 
thoroughly investigate the extent of the 
silver sit, descend into the osiion, and 
ascend themountain. Then we must settle 
where our new town is to be.” 


‘< Ah, we're going to have a new town, 
are we, master?” 
“To be sure! Of course! How could 


bed mining adventure be carried on with- 
out 

Joses shook his head. 

“ P’r’aps we shall stay here a week, then, 
master ?”’ he said, at last. 

‘Yes; perhaps a fortnight.” 

“Then if you don’t mind, master, I 


CHAPTER XVII.—UNTRUSTWORTHY SENTINELS. 


think we'll move camp to that little patch 
of rocks close by that old blasted tree that 
stands up like a post. I've been thinking 
it will be a better place ; and if you'll give 
the word I'll put the little keg of powder 
in a hole somewhere. I don’t think it’s 
quite right to have it so near our fire every 
day.” 

_. ‘Do what you think best, Joses,” said 
the dostor, eagerly. ‘“Yes; I should bury 
the powder under the rocks somewhere, so 
that we can easily get it again. But why 
do you want to move the camp?” 

“Because that’s a better place, with 
plenty of rocks for cover if the Injuns 
should come and look us up.” 

“Let us change, then,” said the doctor, 
abstractedly; and that afternoon they 
shifted to the cluster of rocks near the 
blasted tree, close under the shelter of the 
tall wall-like mountain side. Rocks wero 
cleared from a centre and piled round; 
the m was well scoured; a good 
place found for the horses; and lastly, 

‘oses lit his cigarette, and then took the 
keg of gunpowder, carried it to a con- 
venient t near the withered tree, and 
buried it beneath some loose stones. 

The Beaver smiled at the Preparations, 
and displayed his knowledge of English 
after a short conversation with the Pc 
preter by exclaiming, ‘‘ Good—; \— 
good—very good !” 

A meal was snatched, and then 
the doctor went off again alone, while the 
Beaver signed to Bart to follow him, and 
then took him past the narrow opening 
that led to the way up the mountain, and 


showed him a second opening, through 
which they passed, to find within a good 
open cavernous hollow at the foot of the 
mountain wall, shut in by huge masses of 
rock, ‘ 

“Why, our horses would ‘be safe here, 
even if we were attacked!” exclaimed 
Bart. ‘ 

- “Horses,” said the Beaver, nodding. 
** Yes; horses.” - : 

There was no mistaking the value of 
such a place, for there was secure shelter 
for at least a hundred horses, and the 
entrance properly secured—an entrance 60 
narrow that there was only room for one 
animal to pass through—storm or attack 
-from the: hostile Indians could have been 
set at defience. aren 

a posing a town to t here 
eaters up the mountain, this at 
enclosure would be invaluable,” said Bart, 
and, hurrying back, he fetched doses ‘to 
inspect the place. 

“Ah! that’s not bad,” said the rough 
frontier man. ‘‘ Why, Master Bary what 
a cattle corral that would make! Block 
the mouth up well, they'd be clever Injans 
who got anything away. Let’s put the 
horses in here at once.” . 

“Do you think it is necessary, Joses?” 
said Bart. 

‘It’s always necessary to be safe out in 
the plain, my lad,” replied Joses. ‘‘ How 
do we know that the Injuns won’t come 
to-night to look after the man they've 
lost ?° ‘Same time, how do wo know they 
will? All the same, though, you can never 
be too safe. Let's get tho horses inside, 


| 
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my lad, as we have such 8 place, and I 
half wish now we'd gone up the mountain 
somewhere to make our camp. You never 
know when danger may come.” 

“Horses in there,” said Bart to the 
Beaver, and he pointed to the entrance. 

The chief , and seemed to have 
understood them all along by their looks 
and ways, so that when the horses belong- 
ing to the English party were driven in 
that.evening he had those of his own fol- 
lowers driven in as well, and it.was settled 
that Joses was to be the watchman that 


ight. 4 bon 
t was quite sundown when the doctor 
returned, thid time with Maude, whom he 


had taken to be an eye-witness of his good 
fortune. Bart praets to meet them, and 
that glorious, glowing evening. they ¢at in 
their little camp, revelling in the eoft pure 
sir, whioh seemed full of exhilaration, and 
the lad could not help recalling afterwards 
what a thoroughly satisfied, happy look 
there was in his guardian’s countenance as 
he sat there reckoning up the value of his | 
grand discovery, and making his plans for 
the futuze. i a 

Then came a very unpleasant episode, 
one which Bart-hid from the doctor, for he 
would not trouble him with bad news upon 
a night like that ; butall the same it caused 
the lad intense annoyance, and he went off 
to where Joses was smoking his cigdrito 
vand staring at the stars. ned 

“Ti drunk!” he exclaimed. 
“What! Sam and Juan? Where could 
they get the stuff?” 

“They must have crept under the wag- 
gon, and broken a hole through, for the 
brandy, lay there treasured up in case of 
iliness.”” 


“Tl thrash ’em both till they can’t 
crawl,” cried Joses, wrathfully. ‘‘I didn’t ; 
think it of them. It’s no good though to 
do it to-night when they can’t understand. | 
Let them sleep it off to-night, my boy, | 
and to-morrow morning we'll show the 
Beaver and his nien what we do to thieves 
who steal liquor to get drunk. .I wouldnt 
have thought it of them.” 

What shall.you do to them, Joses ?” 
said Bart. | Sak ; B 

Tie them up to that old post of a tree, 
my boy, and give them a‘ taste of horse- 
hair lariat on the bare back, That's what 


‘| was by their side, Joses, Sam, and Juan 


Till de:te.them,: ,Thay’re -under me, they 
aro,.and Tm answerable to the master. | 
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But there, don’t say no more ; it makes me 
mad, Master Bart. Go back now, and let 
them sleep itout: I’m glad I moved that 
powder.” 

“80 am I, Joses,” said Bart; and after | 
a few more words he returned to the camp 
to find the two’ offenders fast asleep. 

Bart was very weary when he lay down, 
after glancing round to see that all proper 
precautions had been taken ; and it seemed 
to him that he could not have been asleep 
five minutes when he felt a hand laid 
his mouth, and another his shoulder, 
while on looking up, there, between him 
and the stat-encrusted sky, was a dark 
Indian face. : 

For a moment he thought of resistance. 
The next he had seen whose was the face, 
and obeying a sign tobe silent, ‘he listened. 
while the Beaver bent lower, and said in 
good English, ‘Enemy. Indians coming.” 

Bart rose on the instant and roused the 
doctor, who immodiately awakened Maude, 
and obeying the signs of the Indian, they 
followed him into the shadow of the moun- 
tain, for the Beaver shook his head fiercely 
at the idea of attempting to defend the 
little camp. 

It all took place in a few hurried 
moments, and almost before they were | 
‘half-way to their goal there was a fierce | 
yell, the rush of trampling horses, and a: 
dark shadowy body was seen to sweop | 
down upon the camp. While before, in| 
his excitement, Bart could realise his posi- | 
tion, he found himeelf with the doctor and | 
Maude beyond the narrow entranoe, and 
on the slope that seemed to lead up into | 
the mountains. 

As soon as Maude was in safety, Bart 
and the doctor returned to the entrance, to 
find it well guarded by the Indians; and 
if the place were discovered or known to 
the enemy, it was very plain that they | 
could be easily kept at bay if anything like | 


evident that they were helplessly stupefied 
when the Indians came, and were taken. 

But Jeses ? : : , 

Of course he was at his post, and the 
question now was, would he remain undis- 
covered, or would the Indians find the 
hiding-place of the horses, and after killing 
Joses, sweep them all away p 

It was 4 terrible thought, for to be left 
alone in that vast plain without horses 
seemed too hard to be borne. ‘At the first 
blush it made Barb shudder, and it was. 
quite in.deapair that with cocked rifle he 
waited for morning light, which seqmed as. 
if i¢ would never come. 20) 2. 

Bart’s thoughts were many, and frequent 
were the whispered conversations with the 
doctor as to whether the Indians would 
not find the cache of the horses’ as soon as 
it was duylight by their trail, though to 
this he had answered that the ground all 
around was so marked by horses’ hoofs 
that it was not likely that any definite 
track would be made out. 

Then moment by moment they expected. 
their own hiding-place to be known, and 
that they would be engaged fighting for 
their lives with their relentless foes; but 
the hours wore on, and thongh they could 
hear the buzz of many voices, and some- 
times dark shadowy forms could be made 
out away on the plain, the fugitives were 
in dense shadow, and remained unmolested 
till the break of day. 

By this time Bart had given Maude such 
comforting intelligence as he could, bid- 


| ding her be hopeful, for that these Indians 


must be strangers to the place, or they 
would have known of the way up the 
mountain, and searched it at once. 

“But if they found it in the morning, 
Bart,” she said, ‘‘ what then ?” 

‘«What then?” said Bart, with a cool- 
ness he did not feel. ‘‘ Why, then we shall 
have to kill all the poor wretches—tLat’s 


a determined defence were made, and there | all. 


was no fear of that. 

Then came a sort of muster or examina- 
tion of their little force, which, to Bart’s | 
agony, resulted in the discovery that while ; 
all the Indians were present, and. Harry 


were away. 
In his excitement, Bart did not realise 


why this was. Now he recalled that when 
he lay down to sleep the two offenders ; 
had been snoring stertorously. and it was 


Maude shuddered, and Bart returned to 
where the Beaver was at the opening, 
watching the place where the enemy had 
been plundering the waggon, and had 
afterwards stirred up the camp fire and 
were seated round. 

“ Joses wag glad that he had put away 
the powder,” thonght Bart, as he saw the- 
glare of the fire. “I almost begin to wish. 
it had been left.” 

“|. (To be continued.) 
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(ees and coronets were. used at the outset 
for the purpose of simply keeping un¢éombed. 
hair off the eyes, They appear to have been 
inally all made of flowers and plants, then 
i ave been made of horn, and then te have 
m made in metal: The earliest artificial 
crowns at present discovered were worn in 
Egypt. The old heathen deities had their 
specie, crowns. Jupiter wore wild flowers, 
ano vine or dittany, ‘Bacchus ivy, Castor and 
Pollux reeds, Apollo laurel, Saturn figs, Her-' 
cules ‘the poplar white which grew o'er 
Cacus’ cave,” wore pine or elder, Minerva 
olive, Venus roses, Ceres wheateara, and the 
Lares rose! i 
Not only Teaders and kings, but priests, 
victims, athletes, and ordinary citizens all seem 
to have worn’ crowns ‘at one time or another. 
Even in England crowns were common orna- 
ments in the thirtcenth century. The Romans 


who first stormed a city. 


CROWNS AND CORONETS. 


PART II. 


had quite 2 series of crowns. There was the 
blockade or obsidional crown presented hy the 
to the general who raised the 


beleaguered army 
sie; ead mnie was mee or weeds 

thered on the spot, and hence is nently 
Silled the pitas There was ‘the civic 
crown, made of oak leaves, with the inscription 
“H.0.C.S.,” the initials of * Hostem occidit, 
civem salvavit,” given to the soldier who in bat- 
tle saved the life of » Roman citizen, who had, 
however, to report the fact, and which crown 
gave freedom from taxation for the wearer, his 
father, and grandfather, and the right to special 
honours. 

Then there were the palisade or camp crown, 
made of gold, given to him who first entered the 
enemy’s camp ; the naval crown, for him who 
first ded an enemy's ship, the beaked for 


him who won a victory at sea, the mural for him 


The triumphal crown was first of bay or laurel 
and then of gold, held over the victor during 
his triumph, and then of massive gold sent as 
a tribute. The ovation crown of myrtle was 
given to him who gained a victory over pirates 
or some other minor foe ef the State. The olive 
crown was a kind of consolation prisegiven to him 
whose achievements it was difficult to classify. 

Sacerdotal crowns were of all materials, but 
generally of green wheat. The fnneral or sepul- 
chral orowns were generally of flowers, From 
the chaplets on the Greek vases came the chap- 
lets in angels’ hands. Crowns held in the hand, 
as figured on the tombs, showed that the deceased. 
had led a blameless life. The convivial crown 
was of flowers bound very tightly round the 
head. The nuptial crown was of vervain or 
verbena plucked by the bride herself. The natal 
crown at Athens was of wool in case of the birth 
of a girl, of olive in case of that of a boy; at. 
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Rome it was of laurel or parsrey, tne same as 
that given to athletes. Gladiators had crowns 
of fennel, the emblem of strength. 


The kingly crown first reached Europe | cro: 


. through Alexander the Great, who adopted it 
from the Persian monarch he overthrew, From 
Alexander it was copied by the Roman emperors, 
The radiant crown first appeared among the 
Macedonian kings of Syria. The first gold 
crown among the Roman emperors was worn by 
Nero, though some claim the distinction for 
Caligula. 

The Papal crown or tiara is said to have arisen 
by Symmachus putting on his conical cap the 
crown presented to Clovis by Anastasius and 
handed over to him, Boniface adding the second 
row and Benedict the third. The richest tiara 
is that given to the Pope by Queen Isabella of 
Spain in 1855. It cost £12,000. 

Of famous Enropean crowns Charlemagne’s 
consisted of four large and four small plates of 
gold hinged’ together and highly enamelled 
with Scriptural subjects. It is now at Vienna. 
The ‘iron crown” of Lombardy, with which 
Napoleon was crowned at Milan in 1805, was 


made in the sixth century. It is of gold, with 
an inner circlet of iron, said to be made from 
one of the innumerable ‘‘nails of the true 
Of the heraldic crowns and coronets shown in 
the plate and not herein mentioned we have the 
archbishop’s mitre with the ducal coronet as- 
sumed a hundred and fifty years ago, the ordi- 
nary mitre, the various representations of the 
Roman crowns, the crown of the Herald King-at- 
Arms with the motto ‘‘ Miserere Mei Deus,” the 
caps of state, and that of ‘‘ maintenance,” and 
the coronets of the princes and princesses of the 
blood. 

Of the coronets of the nobility, we have the 
Duke's with its strawberry leaves, the Marquess’s 
with the pearls and strawberry leaves, the Earl's 
with its eight pearls on the long stalks and the 
eight leaves, the Viscount’s with, the twelve 
pearls first worn by Sir Robert Cecil, first Vis- 
count Cranborne, and the Baron’s, which was 
first introduced in the reign of Charles 11. One 
crown we have not—and that for obvious 
reasons—the red-hot ring with which rebels and 
regicides were cruelly executed. 


The New Bear. 


But then to us, who still are young, 
A new year means a joyous time, 
It -peaks to us with hopeful tongue ; 
‘The fature always seems sublime. 


Tue king is dead! Long live the king ! 
We've seen the last of ’83 ; 

Who knows what ’84 may bring, 
Or how much we may live to see ? ° 


‘Old Time has known so many, years, 
So many centuries slowly pass, 

To him it brings no hopes or fears, 
As once again he turns his glass. 


Resolve it shall be so! It lies 
. Within ysur power to make the days 
’ Be good or evil ; he who tries 
Can find the clue to thread life’s maze. 


You ask what is the magic clue 
Which keeps you safe frem every ill? 
Follow the Christ, the good, the true, 
And let the year bring what it will! 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE 
WORLD. 


IIl.—THE BURNING OF THE KENT. 


Magara is no more famous maritime disaster 
than that which befell the Kent East 
Indiaman, There are few more widely read 
books of the sea than that (published by the 
Religious Tract Society) in which General Sir 
Duncan MacGregor tells the story of his rescue 
from the burning ship. Translated into Ger- 
man, Russian, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Swedish, the story is familiar to every nation in 
Europe. 

The Kent, a new ship of 1,350 tons, left the 
Downs for Calcutta on February 19th, 1825. 
Her officers and crew numbered one hundred and 
twenty-eight, her private passengers numbered 
twenty, and the troops on board consisted of the 
31st Regiment, with twenty officers, three hun- 
dred and forty-four men, forty-three women, 
and sixty-six children. In all, the Kent carried 
641 persons. 

With a fresh north-easterly breeze the ill-fated 
Indiaman bore down Channel, and on the 23rd 
passed the Lizard. The breeze increased to a 
gale as she entered the Bay of Biscay, and on 
the Ist of March the topgallant yards were 
struck, and the ship lay-to under triple-reefed 
main-topsail. She made very bad weather, and 
the dead weight of seme hundred tons of shot 
and shell so affected the rolling that the main- 
chains were under water at every lurch. To see 
that all was right below one of her officers and 
two seamen went down into the hold. A spirit 
cask was found adrift, the ship lurched, the 
lantern was dropped, the cask was stove in the 
moment the lantern smashed, and at once the 
Kent was on fire. 

Every effort was made by the sailors and 
soldiers to subdue the flames. Soon the light 
blue vapour of the blazing spirits was succeeded 
by volumes of thick black, pitchy smoke, which 
came rolling up the four hatchways and pro- 
claimed that the fire had reached the cable tier. 
To save the ship, Captain Cobb decided to flood 
her, and the lower ports were opened to admit the 
waves. The sea rushed in with such violence as 
to sweep everything before it, and to save the 
vessel from going down an endeavour was made 
to close the holes, In vain! 

The scene of horror that now presented itself 
has happily seldom been equalled. Several lives 
had been lost by the inrush of the water and 
suffocation from the smoke. Death in two of 
its most awful forms seemed inevitable. On the 
upper deck were gathered over six hundred men, 
women, and children, some in silent resignation _ 
or stupid insensibility to their impending fate, 
others yielding themselves up to frantic despair, 
some on their knees praying for mercy and deli- 
verance, some sullenly sitting over the maga- 
zine in the hope that the expected explosion 
would at once end their sufferings. Many of 
the women and children were in the after cabins 
praying and reading the Scriptures, while the 
little ones continued to play as usual with their 
toys and to put the most innocent and unseason- 
able questions to those around them. But the 
ties of discipline were not relaxed,” and the 
orders of Captain Cobb to the seamen and 
Colonel Fearon to the troops were quietly and 
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storm Major MacGregor wrote a 
message to his father on a scrap of 
paper and put it into a bottle in 
the hope of its eventually reach- 
ing its destination. The bottle 
was forgotten below, for a cry of 
“Sail onthe lee-bow!” from 
the foretop brought every one on 
deck. Nineteen months after- 
wards the bottle was found at 
Barbados, having floated out of 
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instantly obeyed. Gradually a 
calm crept over all, and as the 
storm grew and the fire burnt 
fiercer the example of those who 
were prepared to meet eternity 
shed its influence over the rest. 
“ Never,” says Dr, Arnold, o' 
Rugby, in one of his sermons, 
“‘never were the faith and 
charity of martyrs shown more 
beautifully than in the Christian 
rs and sailors so nobly 
united amid the horrors of that 
scene in the service of God.” 
And now during a lull in the 
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‘the ship as she settled. Herewith we give a 
facsimile of the message it contained :— 


The sail proved to be the Cambria, a two-hun- 
dred-ton brig, outward bound for Vera Cruz 
with Cornish miners onboard. For some time 
it was doubtful if she had seen the Kent, but 
at last more sail appeared on her. Down she 
came to the rescue, and lay-to some distance 
off, for fear of the explosion which all saw to be 
inevitable, . 

ed order was given iss launch me le and 
get the ony to ig in funeral order, 
women aa onikiren first and then the juniors. 
In the fitgt:boat went the ladies and as many 
of the soldiers’ wives as possible; stowed away 
beneath the®thwarts, so‘as to make the boat 
work easier‘in terrific sea. The lowering 


tackle fouled, ‘as it no-harm was done, 
and in twenty minutes’ tter, in charge of 
the fourth mate, reached The first to 
be handed up ont of the boat Was thée‘infant son 


of Major MacGregor, since well known to niany, 
in ‘London “as an indefatigable doer of goo 
works;and better known to many more through- 
out the’ world ‘as John “MacGregor, of the Rob 
Roy canoe, and a valued admirer of and con- 
tributor to our columns. 

The getting on board the brig was no easy 
matter, So angry was the sea that every moment 
the cutter threatened to smash in like an egg- 
shell against the side, Some of the children 
were handed up, some were thrown up, and the 
women had to jum into the arms of the sturd: 
Cornishmen, who, holding each other forwant: 
reached out as far as they could to catch them, 

When the boats returned to the blazing 
Indiaman it proved impossible for them to'get 
alongside, and so the fugitives were lowered 
‘down into them over the stern. Slowly the 
work went on ; the fire raged incessantly, and 
every inch of its advance was fought by the con- 
stantly decreasing crew. Boatload after boat- 
load of the troops left forthe brig, many lives 
being Jost in leaping from the ship, and three of 
the six: boats being swamped or stove before the 
day was over. Spars and hen r 
were forméd-into rafts in case Of. worst. \ 
Towards the'élose the'men hack 8 i 
way to the boats» by means of ngling 
from the end of the ‘or boomiy *! a 

As a proof of the subordination and good feel~ 
ing that still reigned on board we are told how, 
age evening, when a box of oranges was | 


discovered by the men, they refused to touch 
them until they had shared them with their offi- 
cers. Weary was the time that was spent in 
waiting. Each journey of the boats took 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, and night 
fell before the rescue was complete. The 
driver boom projecting some sixteen feet 
over the taffrail rose as the ship pitched to 
some forty feet above the waves, and, as she 
lifted, sank down to within almost tonch- 
ing distance. To say nothing of the diffi- 
culty of creeping along the slippery spar 
and seizing the rope, the unhappy man as 
he hung waiting for the boat.to be brought 
beneath him—for at every wave it was 
swept some fifteen or twenty yards away— 
was thus plunged several feet under water, 
or dashed with dangerous violence against 
the boat’s side. Major MacGregor managed 
to timo his descent so as to reach the boat 
without bruise or immersion, but Colonel 
Fearon was left swinging for some time, 
repeatedly struck against the side of the 
boat, once being completely drawn under 
it, and was at lust so utterly exhausted that 
he was only saved by being dragged out of 
the sea by the hair of his head. Captain 
Cobb tried all he could to be the last to 
leave his ship, but several of the soldiers 
refused to chance the perilous journey 
along the boom, and, as no persuasions 
could rouse them, they were left to their 
fate. One man crouched midway on the 
spar, and nothing could move him, and 
seeing further efforts uscless, and hearin, 
the guns explodin in the hold, into whic! 
they had fallen, the captain went up the 
mizen rigging, slid down to the end of 
the boom along the topping lift, and, 
dropping into the water, was picked up by 
the cutter. 

For some time afterwards, although the 
flames were bursting out of the cabin windows, 
the cutter, under Mr. Thomson, the fourth 
officer, waited round the ship, and as she had 
been the first boat so was she the last to leave 
it. She had been kept afloat for hours with a 
soldier’s jacket stuffed into a hole in her bilge, 
and of the other two boats one had her bow stove 
and the other had got so damaged that the oars 
had to be tied topher ribs. As the last boat 
reached the Cambria the flames, which’ had 
spread all along the hull, sprang up the masts 
and rigging. ‘The flags of distress hoisted in the 
morning waved amid the myriad ton, of fire 
till one after the other the masts fell-overboard. 
About’ half-past one in the morning: the fire,at 
last reached the magazine, and an explosion took 

lace which sent the upper works:ofjthe Kent 

lying like rockets into the air just’as the 
Weeriyslien brig wore off for Falmouth. 

“Meanwhile the! light on the horizon had 
caught the attention ofthe look-out on the 
barque Caroline, then homeward. bound from 
Alexandria, and her course was altered so as to 
bring her closer to it. Soon afterwards those on 
board saw, but could not hear, the explosion, 
and then, crowding on more canvas, they even- 
tually came in sight of the burning wreck lying 
head to wind, whose ribs and frame timbers 
marking the outlines of double ports and quate 
ter galleries, pegeisiaaed her as having once been 
a first-class. Indiaman. .Every other outward 
feature was ‘gone ; she'was burnt nearly to the 
water’s edge; and looked like an immense cage 
of charred basket-work filled with flame that 
here and there blazed brighter at intervals as 
she rose and fell 6n the waves, while above and 
far to leeward hung a vast drifting cloud of 
curling smoke spangled with millions of sparks 
and burning flakes: ? 

Captain Bibbey ran the Caroline boldly up right 
across the bows of the Kent. Under the weather 
the wreck wasia tangle of spars and 
mast in the»rudder irons. 
lay-to. came @ shout from 
yOf-the fire, and woe same in- 
“stan’ res were seen clinging to a piece 
" “i oak: minwtenty ‘the jolly-boat was got 
Yeady, and:in her Mr: Wallen, the mate, and 
four seamen pushed off to the ‘rescue through a 
heavy sea covered with floating spars, chests, 


and furniture, that threatened every minute to 
overwhelm the boat, 

When within a few yards of the stern they 
caught sight of a man clinging to a rope under 
the counter. Every time the Tose 
he was hung above the water and scorched by 
the long tongues of flame that came darting 


through the gun-room ports, Each this 
torture came ihe man shrieked with , and 
then the wreck dipped and buried him under 
the wave and he was silent, ‘The Caroline men, 

bu 


heedless of the fire, pulled close up to t 
just as their hands aca reactiamaae a. 
was caught by the fire, snapped, and he sant tee 
ever. 4 

But there were others on the mast and ! 
and six of these. Mr. Wallen tock 
then, as the small boat would hold 7 
than eleven, he pulled back to 
handed over those he had Q 
Six more miserable wretches were 
‘again the boat went back fall to 
third time she started to: 
had come. As the boat 2 
the Kent went down. The 


of the burning timbers and’ the | of 
flames there spread’tho stillness of death. 

All night long did the Caroline's boat wait 
round the spot where the Kent had sunk, and 
her men kept shouting as a guide to any who 
might still be left on the float wreckage. 
Towards morning they heard a > and 
when day broke the mast was visible with four 
men upon it. As Mr, Wallen two 
lifted their hands to greet him, when taken 
into the boat fainted from exhaustion ; two were 
really dead, one lashed firmly torthe spar, appa- 
rently asleep, half under water, with his Red 
resting as if on a pillow, the other half upright, 
gazing in his stony death-stare at the rescuers 
who for him had come too late. The 
were left on the mast, the wind to en 
again, and the jolly-boat made way with 
difficulty back to the shi, 

Of the six hundred and forty-one who left the 
Downs, there were lost by or water fifty- 
four soldiers, one woman, and twenty children, 
and one seaman and five of the shij boys, 50 
that five hundred and forty-six were say in 
the boats to the brig, and fourteen in the gallant 
forlorn hope from the barque. " 
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A NEW YEAR'S WELCOME. 


| 
Avyoruer year begins for you, ~~ > 
Oh, may it bring you duly 


Fair fruits and flowers of ¢ 1,0)! 
And friends to love yout f bi 
Rives i 


“3 


HER a 
And though fierce winas may sometimes rave, 
Sagely may you ‘remember, * nee la 


The year that bringéth May and. 
Must also bring December. ~ 


And even if o’er summer skies id 
Dark clouds and mists should gather,” 

They all are messengers of loye.,, ,. _, 
From a most tender Father ¢ 


Who, while He strews on every path © 
Full many a gift of beauty, " 
Claimeth from you all childlike trust, 


All reverential duty, 
aR TT 
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‘HE PovtTry Rvun.—The great ambition of our 
young readers this month should be to get one or 
wo fowls set, in order to obtain spring chickens, which 


lways fetch a good price in the market. Remember 
is better to set two fowls at the same time than only 
ne, because if not successful in obtaining very many 
hickens one mother can take cl of the two 
roods and the other go to her duty. This month will 
ea very cold one, and probably we shall have much 
ard frost and snow. most ful, therefore, to 
uard ted run against their ill effects. Beware of 
et and cold winds. Have no Jeakage in the fowl-run, 
od the floor may be plentifully bedded with dry 
thes. Feed every day—at all events every cold day— 
ith scraps from the table and bullock’s lights, boiled 
od minced, if a can be procured. Do not be afraid 
{ the trouble. If you have laying hens they are well 
‘orth looking after now. But see that all the run is 
‘ell fed. Set hens if you have the chance, but see 
tat the nest is put in a comfortable, non-exposed 
lace, on the id, but with a deep thick bed of 
‘raw. Feed them well, and see that they have water, 
hd that this does not get frozen. Beware of over- 
rowding. If yan have not already well weeded your 
an do so without delay. It is ruinous to all chance 
{ suevess, keeping birds that are no use but to eat 
seir own heads off. If you are lucky ewough to have 
ong chickens this month you must not forget that 
old and damp are very apt to cramp and kill them, 
od that Re feeding—little, but very often, all day 
od up the it thing at night —is imperative. 
ive an eye to thé breeding cocks when fe ig. Some 
reeds, especially Game, starve themselves to feed 
teir hens. This should be guarded against by feedin 
aese over-gallant birds apart from the . Rei 
ar Dorses for last month carefully over, and try to 
rofit by the hints therein given. 


Tum Piaxox Lort.—With the exception of attend- 
ig to the cleanliness and comfort of the loft, and the 
lentiful feeding of the inmates, there is little to ad- 
\se the reader on this month. Read our DoINGs for 
st month, however, and be Preparing, for the mating 


may e result of your well-meaning 
itentions. Colds are not difficult to cure if taken in 
ime, and if the means adopted to vanish them be 
when: 
e88 


ot attempted to perform acure. Putting the pigeon 
tto a warm room, and bathing the head and face four 
ft five times a day for four or five minutes at a time 
rith warm—not hot—water, will bring it round, 


lally if a castor-oil capsule has been given. The 
unst be fed well, and allowed a few is of hemp. 
‘roceed now at once to finish all rey pand if you 


neditate making a dove-cot on the side of the house or 
Ga pole in the garden, now would be the time to start 


the work, A fir pole with the 
bark on jooks very nice, and for 
the cot itself any old boxes will 
do, if the wood be tolerably fresh. 
Whitewash the inside, and paint 
the out with white ‘zinc ‘paint 
ticked out with blue, and you will 
make a very complete thing of it, 
The roof may be covered with zine or tin 
ainted. A cot of this kind does excel- 
ently well for the commoner kind of 
pigeons, or even for fantails, etc., etc. 
THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—Keep the 
birds comfortable, and in as equable a 
temperature as pessible. Therefore re- 
member that it is very dangerous having 
them in a warm room all day and all the 
evening, and probably exposed to a severe 
frost at night. Cover up the cages last 
thing at night, and the warmth of the 
birds’ own breath will prevent their 
catching cold when the fire goes out in 
the room. Instead of cold, frosty green 
food, it will be better now to let your 
favourites have a morsel of sweet apple to 
‘k at, and a crumb of sweet biscuit will do no harm. 
‘oreign Birds.—Protect against cold and draughts, 
and, above all, damp. In cold weather see they 
are extra well fed. 


Tue Rappirry.— Whether you go in for a large num- 
ber of rabbits or not, there wili be no harm done if 
this month you employ some of your spare time in con- 
Si Ag i Og 
el rable ime in of carpentering. ys 
should alenye be making something. So now, on fine 
days, get tools and wood out, 


fences and dykes. The other work to be done in the 
kitchen garden is almost nil, for the ground will hardly 
be in a condition to receive seeds, from either frost or 
wet. But if it is, you may get in a crop of beans, 
and even early Lea Make your hotbed this month, 
and if you are idy with tools you can make the 
frame as well. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—If the weather permits, and 

the ground is in anything like condition, you can finish 

lanting your spring flowers, having first manured the 
de and borders with really good stuff. 


THe Window GARDEN.—Stir up old mould in the 
boxes, but take care of bulbs if you have them planted, 
for they will be in full bad. “Add fresh compost and 
leaf manure. Make new window-boxes, aud buy 
flower-pots, to be in readiness for early spring opera- 
tions. A good effect may be got by having a number 
of small square boxes that fit together as close as a 
puzzle; in these various coloured flowers may be 
grown, and the boxes shifted or changed to, suit taste 
and fancy. 


Correspondence. 


CHARLES Roper and Others.—Had you obtained an 
index you would have known that Gymnastics and 
Indian Clubs had already had a long series of illus- 
trated articles devoted to them. How is it possible 
that we can repeat every week? Such suggestions 
are pure waste of time, 


CHUM.—1. The horseshoe was superstitiously supposed 
to scare away witches. To shoe the cloven hoof was 
to subdue its possessor. Like a good many other 
superstitions, it lives long, but is surely dying out. 
Even Nelson had a horseshoe nailed to the main- 
Se of the Victory. 2. Yes, through any book- 
seller. 


HERBERT.—You will find a very good formula for 
fotee- making: in No, 158 in the Part for February, 


882. 


JuMBO.—There cannot be fermentation without the 
formation of alcohol. If the drink is a fermented 
one it must be alcoholic. 


KENNETH.—The first volume can still be had, as indeed 
can all the others. The cost of the first volume is 
six shillings, and you can have it sent direct per 
parcels post on receipt of remittance for cost and 
stamps. 

R. 8.—A good rubber-stamp ink is made by dissolving 
@ quarter vunce of aniline dye in two and a half 
ounces of boiling water, and adding half an ounce of 
glycerine and a quarter of an ounce of treacle. 


F. M.—If by the Deadly Nightshade you mean the 
Dwale—Belladonna—leave the berries alone, and if 
possible root up the plapt altogether. Thesooner it 
is to be found only in drug-farms the better; the 
British flora can very well spare it. Never play with 
poisons, or indulge in amateur doctoring with poi- 
sonous plants. 


and dou something at the bench. = ——--——- 
We have often recommended 
bacon-boxes as exceedingly 
handy, because the wood is 
good and it is cheap. See, how- 
ever, that it is not too dam 
with salt. Other boxes as well 
as these may be got from the 
| ase and some from the 
iraper, although as a rule these 
are rather flimsy. Keep your 
rabbits extra dry in cold wea- 
ther; but while you see to their 
warmth do not neglect the ven- 
tilation and eleanliness of all 
their surroundings, and in dry, 
sunny weather let them if pos- 
sible have a scamper out of 
doors. It will do them a world 
of good. Mind that the green 
food you give them must not be 
damp, and that the roots must 
not be frozen. 


THE KENNEL —Exercise your 
dog or dogs all you can, and 
yourself as well, so shall both 
yourself and favourites retain 
health. No oneever caught cold 
whilst taking exercise. It is 
standing about in draughts 
afterwards that causes illness, 
Mind you must always dry your 
dog before turning him into the 
kennel; and if he has not been 
fed before going out, do so about 
five minutes after he comes in 
from a run. Never let a dog be 
cold and hungry at the same 
time, or illness is very apt to 
follow. 


THe KItcHEN GARDEN.—Dig 
a trench, and throw up the 
ground as roughly as possible, 
the object being to permit the 
frost to get thoroughly in to 
kill the weed-seeds and weed- 
roots. Finish pruning hedges, 
and make all repairs about 


Se 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
A Bear Stroxy, 1x Nive CHAprTers. 


3.—Pride 


has a fall = 
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J. W. NEWMAN.—1. The pedometer is adjusted to suit | C. SkEY.—The tonnage of H.M.S. Northumberland is 


the stride of the nn that wears it. It is worked 


by a heavy pendulum, and is hang inside the ket. 
2, Trains have been Tun at the rate ef eighty miles 
per hour. 


8. F.—Draw the curve Jom wish your bow to be on a 
» Piece. of plank, ang drive in a few screws aloug the 
“outline, 80 as to project about an inch from the 
|. Wrap the bow round with flannel or list, 

and, bending it to shape, fasten it along the curve 
with two or three other screws. Then dose it well 
with boiling water. Ina day or two yeu will find it 
has permanently assumed the exact shape you wish. 


ENGINEER.—The numbers containing the articles on 
Model Engines are atill in print. ey will cost you 
a penny each. Apply at our depét in Slater Street, 
Liverpool. 

TRAVERSE. —There is a longish list of the model yacht 
clubs, - with addresses; -in our fifth volume—see 
index — but it is not complete to date... No list 
is likely to be, as additional clubs are. formed every 
year. 

LEpeR.—The longest standing wide jump, with dumb- 
bells fe 12ft, 4in,, by 1 Lawton, of aan Pranciaco, 
e longest rnin le jamp {is 23ft. I}in., 

J. Lane, of Dublin University. of 


10,780, of H.M.s. Agincourt and Minotaur 10,000. 
The four-masted vedsel with the many buats on 
board. was robably the torpedo-ship Hecla; her ton- 
bage is 6, 


F. W. H. P.—A French bank-note of the year 1790 may 
Beet some vulue as a curiosity, but it is of none as & 
note. 


PooR JcumBo.—The Seven Wonders of the World? 
Yes. Here they are—the very latest —all in the 
same delivery. Wonder1 is CONSTANT RBADRR, who 
has “read the paper right through from the begin- 
ning, and could not possibly have missed them.” 
Wonder 2, A BRADER OP THE “ Boy's OWN PAPER” 
who “does not understand an index, and believes 
that his ‘nomme de plum’ will prevent his mistaking 
anybody else's answer” for his own. Wonder 3, 
W. M., per R. J. W., who wants the wonders “ pri- 
meval, midevial, and modern,” Wonder 4, AN ULD 
Bor, who “has admired the Bor’s OwN Papsgr for 
the last twenty years.” Wonder 5, F. NORMAN, who 
wonders why he never gets an answer, and concludes 
his letter with “ this is the first time { have troubled 
you.” Wonder 6,J., 
“invisable motto on a penny.” Wonder 7, B. O. P., 
who, “assisted by his uncle, booked all through the 


when strikis 

the wicket Me can, 
however, be given out under Law XXXVI if he wil- 
fully, kicks down his wicket, etc. 
accident. 2. flow can ‘the wicket be struck down 
with the ball in hand,” if one of the stum 
viously extracted to be drummed on with 


and against the balanced lug, with drawings, etc., in 
“Model Yachting,” published by Norie and Wilson, 
of ths Minories, price 4a. The fishing-boats rigged 
N -fashion are now adopting the cutter's gail- 
sail and head-salls as being safer. ‘Dipping the 
lug” is a ticklish operation in a gale of ; 


AN OLD Bor.—The tail of the kite may not be long 
enough or heavy enough, or the string may not be 
attached to it in the right place. It Delly-band 
is not long enough there is some difficulty in getting 
the kite to fly. If the kite pitches always on one 
side, that side is either smaller or m ier 
than the other, and should be altered. If the kite 
will not fly with a cup tail it will not fly with apaper 


New SUBSCRIBERS.—We gave a long series of articles culumn. There are many other wonders, this one, 
on ‘‘Fishing Tackle, and how to make it,” in our 
third Yoluse. ‘To waterproof nets, lines, etc., time we den, the Une a§\the seven U. G. T.—1. You can buy the packet of plates issued 
mix half a Rint of boiled Unseed-oil with a quarter | A. Cox. -Lists of lawn teruis tournaments a] in| at the close of the volume, 2 Steamers are some- 
of a pint of best gold-size, and aip them ip, or rab | the ‘‘Field” and other sporting papers. ere is| times built with a length equal to six times the 
the mixture well them with a flannel. no journal specially devoted to the game. beam. It all depends on how you ballast. 
~_ : — 


Furze. 


Mezereon. | Cup Moss, 

Winter Aconite, | Fungus. 

Snowdrop. | Hare. 

Hazel Catkins. | Weasel, etc, 
I 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


4 ‘ 
, & : Tatsor Barnes REED, 


@f The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” ete. 


“CHAPTER XY.—FOUL PLAY! 


JILLOUGHBY reassembled after the 
eventful boatrace in a state of fever. 
The great event which was to settle every- 
thing had settled nothing, and the sus- 
pense and excitement which was to have 
been set at rest remained still as unsatisfied 
as ever, and intensified by a feeling of 
tage and disappointment. 

As boys dropped in in groups from the 
course, and clustered round the school 
gate, one might have supposed by their 
troubled faces that instead of a rndder-line 
bavmg broken both crews had been cap- 
tized and drowned. 


es 


“OF course, it’s a regularly arranged thing.” | 
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The Parrett’s partisans particularly were 
loud in their clamour for a new race, and 
many of them freely insinuated foul play 
as the cause of the accident. 

The School House, on the other hand, 
indignantly repelled the charge, and dared 
their opponents defiantly to meet them 
again. And amidst all this wrangling and 
bickering, the Welchers dispensed their 
~ taunts and invectives with even-handed 
impartiality, and filled in just what was 
wanted to make the scene one of utter 
confusion and Babel. 

“T tell you we'd have beaten them 
hollow,” shouted Wibberly to the company 
in general. 

“No you wouldn’t!’? retorted Wynd- 
ham; ‘‘ we were ahead and our men were 
as fresh as yours, every bit!” 

“Ya—boo—cheats! Told you there’d 
be no fair play with such a pack,” shouted 
the Welchers. 

“Look here, who are you calling s 
cheat 2”? said Wyndham, very red in the 
face, edging up to the speaker. 

“You, if you like,” shouted Pilbury and 
Cusack. 

“TN knock your heads together when 
I catch you,” said Wyndham, with lofty 
disgust, not intending to put himself out 
for two juniors. 

A loud laugh greated the threat. 

Meanwhile, fellows were running up 
every moment. Some who had been 
waiting for the boats at the winning-post 
had only just heard the news, and came in 
red-hot with excitement to learn par- 
ticulars. 

“It’s all a vile dodge,” howled Wib- 
berly, ‘‘to get their boat to the head of 
the river.” 

“Tl bet anything the precious captain’s 
at the bottom of it,” shouted another. 
“He'd stick at nothing, I know.” 

‘Yes, and you'll see, now they'll fank 
another race!” 

‘“Who'll funk another race?’ roared 
the hot-headed Wyndham. ‘I'll row you 
myself, you asses, the lot of you.” 

Another derisive laugh followed at the 
speaker's expense. 

“It’s not our fault if your line broke,” 
cried a School House boy. ‘It’s your 
look-out. You should have seen it was 
right before you started.” 

“Yes. You wouldn't have been so 
anxious for a new race if it was our line 
had broken,” ssid Wyndham. 

“Yes we would. We're not afraid of 

yu!” 

“« Yes you are.” 

“‘No we aren’t. You're a set of cheats. 
Couldo’t win by fair means, so you've tried 
foul.” 

“T'll fight any one who says so,” re- 
torted Wyndham. 

How long the wrangle might have gone 
on, and to what riot it might have led, 
eannot be told. It was at its hottest, and 
a general fight seemed imminent, when a 
diversion was caused by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Parson running at full speed 
up the path from the river. 

There was something unusual in the 
looks and manner of the small Parrett’s 
coxswain, which even his misadventure that 
afternoon was not sufficient to account for. 
He bore tidings of some sort, it was 
evident, and by common consent the 
clamour of the crowd was suspended as he 
approached. 

Among the first to hail him at shoutiag 
distance was Telson. 

«“«What’s up, old man?” he eried. 

Parson rushed on a dozen yards or 80 


before he answered. Then he yelled, ina 
voice half choked with excitement, 

‘The line was cut! It’s foul play!” 

The how! which arose from the agitated 
crowd at this amazing piece of news— 
amazing even to those who had most 
freely raised the cry of foul play—-was one 
the like of which Willoughby never heard 
before or since. Mingled rage, scorn, in- 
credulity, derision, all found vent in that 
one shout—and then suddenly it died into 
silence as Parson began to speak again. 

“‘They’ve looked at the place where it 
broke,” he gasped. ‘It’s a clean cut 
half way through. I Anew it was foul 

lay!” 2 
P Once again the shout drowned his 
voice. 

“‘Who did it?” shrieked a voice, before 
Parson could resume. 

Parson glared round wrathfully for the 
speaker. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘ Sorry 
for him if I did!” 

This valiant invective from the honest 
little fag failed even to appear ludicrous 
in the midst of the general excitement. 
Further words were now interrupted by 
the appearance of the Parrett’s crew coming 
slowly up the walk. 

This was the signal for a general cheer 
and rush in their direction, in the midst of 
which the defeated heroes with difficulty 
struggled up to the school. Wrath and 
indignation were on all their faces. In 
reply to the hundred inquiries showered 
upon them they said nothing, but forced 
their way through the press sullenly, heed- 
less of the cheers of their sympathisers or 
the silence of their opponents. 

The crowd slowly fell back to let them 
pass, and watched them disappear into the 
school. Then they turned again towards 
the path from the river, and waited with 
grim purpose. 

The news announced by Parson and con- 
firmed by the black looks of the injured 
crew had fallen like a thunderbolt, and for 
the moment Willoughby was stunned. The 
boys could not—would not—believe that 
any of their number could be guilty of such 
an act. And yet, how could they dis- 
believe it ? 

In a few minutes there was a cry of 
‘« Here they are ! ” and at the same moment 
the School House crew appeared on the 
walk. They, victors though they were, 
looked troubled and dispirited as they 
approached, talking eagerly among them- 
selves, and unconcerned apparently about 
the crowd which in ominous silence 
awaited them. 

They certainly did not look like guilty 
persons, and it is most probable not even 
the wildest libeller in Willoughby would 
have cared positively to charge any one of 
them with the dishonourable deed. 

But for all that, they had won in conse- 
quence of that deed, and that was quite 
sufficient to set three-fourths of the crowd 
against them. 

As they came up a loud groan and cries 
of ‘Cheats! Foul play!” suddenly rose. 
Startled by the unexpected demonstration, 
the five heroes looked up with flushed 
faces. 

“Cheats! Cowards!” reiterated the 
hostile section, beginning at the same time 
to surge towards them. 

Foremost among these was Tucker of 
Welch’s House and Wibberly of Parrett’s, 
who, as the crowd behind pressed forward, 
were carried with their abusive taunts on 
their lips into the midst of the School 
House group. The latter, as may be ima- 


ined, were in anything but the humour 
for ait assault of this sort, and their leaders 
instantly resented it in a very practical 
manoer. 

“Where are you coming to ?” demanded 
Fairbairn, flinging Wibberly from him into 
the arms of his followers. 

Before Wibberly could recover his 
balance the crowd had closed in by a 
sudden impulse, and with a loud shout had 
set upon the crew. 

‘* Have them over, Parrett’s!” shouted a 
voice, as Wibberly staggered back a second 
time before Fairbairn’s stalwart arm, while 
at the same moment Tucker received a 
similar rebuff from Crossfield. 

The summons was promptly answered, 
and a dash was made on the five School 
House boys with a view to carrying out the 
threat literally, when Wyndham’s voice 
shouted, ‘‘Rescue here! School House, 
come on!” 

Instantly the whole crowd seemed to 
resolve itself by magic into two parties, 
and a short but desperate battle ensued. 

The fire had been waiting for weeks for 
a match, and now the flare-up had come. 
Nobody knew whom he hit out at or by 
whom he was attacked that afternoon. The 
pent-up irritation of half aterm found vent 
in that famous battle in which the School 
House boys fought their way inch by inch 
up to the door of their house. 

Luckily for them, the most formidable of 
their rivals were not upon the field of 
action, and in due time the compact 
phalanx of seniors, aided by Wyndham 
and his band of recruits, forced their way 
through superior numbers and finally burst 
triumphantly through and gained their 
stronghold. 

But the victory was hardly bought, for 
the slaughter had been great. 

Coates had a black eye, and Porter's 
jacket was torn from his back. Riddell 

ad twice been knocked down and trodden 
on, while Wyndham, Telson, and others of 
the rescuing party were barely recognisable 
through dust and bruises. On the other 
side the loss had been even greater. Tucker 
and Wibberly, the only two monitors en- 
gaged, were completely doubled up, while 
the number of disabled Limpets and juniors 
was nearly beyond counting. 

So ended the great battle at the school 
gate, and it ended only just in time, for as 
the School House boys finally gained their 
quurters, and the enemy picked itself up 
and turned surlily schoolwards, the Doctor 
and his party arrived on the scene and gave 
a finishing touch to the rout. 

That evening was a sore one for Wil- 
loughby. Sore not only in respect of 
bruised bodies and swollen faces, but still 
more in the sense of disappointment, sus- 
picion, and foul play. 

Among the most violent of the Parrett’s 
the whole mystery of the thing was per- 
fectly clear. These philosophers could sec 
it all from beginning to end, and were 
astonished any one should be so dull 
as not to see it too. 

‘Of course, it’s a regularly arranged 
thing) said Wibberly, whose face was 
enveloped in « handkerchief and whose lips 
were unusually thick. ‘They've vowed 
all along to keep their boat at the head of 
the river, and they’ve ma: it.” 

“Yes,” said another. ‘‘They knew 
what they had to expect if Bloomfield got 
there. I can see it all.” 

“But you don’t mean to say,” said 
Strutter, ‘‘the Premier,” ‘‘ that you think 
any one of those fellows would do such a 
thing as cut our rope?” 
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“TI don’t know,” .said Wibberly. “I 
don’t sce why they shouldn’t. I don’t 
fancy they'd stick at a trifle, the cads!” 

“Tf Gilke had been in the boat,” said 
another, ‘‘I could have believed it of him, 
but he was as anxious for us to win as we 
were ourselves.” 

“‘No wonder; he and his friend Silk 
have been betting right and left on us, I 
hear.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose there’s bound to be a 
new race,” said Strutter. 

“I don’t know,” replied Wibberly. ‘I'd 
be just as well pleased if Bloomfield re- 
fused. The cheats!” 

Bloomfield, be it said to his credit, was 
no party to these reckless accusations. 
Mortified as he was beyond description, and 
disappointed by the collapse of his ambi- 
tion, he yet scouted the idea of any one of 
his five rivals being guilty of so dirty a 
trick as the cutting of his boat’s rudder- 
line. At the same time he was as con- 
vinced as any one that foul play had been 
at the bottom of the accident, and the per- 
petrator of the mean act was undoubtedly 
a School House boy. What mortified him 
most was that ne did not feel as positive 
by any means as others that his boat, 
without the accident, would have won the 
race. He had been astonished and even 
disheartened by the performance of the 
rival crew, who had stuck to him in a 
imanner he had not looked for, and which 
had boded seriously for the final result. 

It was this reflection, more even than 
the thought of the broken line, which 
tronbled him that evening. Could it be 
possible that his luck was deserting him ? 

His companions were troubled by no 
such suggestion. Indignation was the 
uppermost feeling in their breasts. Who- 
ever had done the decd, it was a vile 
action, and till the culprit was brought to 
jastioe the whole School House was re- 
sponsible in their eyes. 

“T wonder a single onc of them can hold 
up his head,” exclaimed Game. 

“‘T hope anyway Bloomfield won’t de- 
mand a fresh race. J won't row if he 
does,” seid Ashley. 

“And the worst of it is they'll try to 
make out now they would have won in any 
case. I heard one of them say so imyself 
this very afternoon.” 

“Let them say what they like,” said 
Ashley. ‘Nobody will believe them.” 

Perhaps these hot-headed heroes, had 
they been able to overhear a conversation 
that was going on at that very‘time in the 
captain’s study, would have discovered that 
at any rate it was not the immediate inten- 
tion of the School House to insist that the 
vietory was theirs. 

Biddell had recovered somewhat from 
his rough handling that afternoon, but he 
looked pale and dejected as, along with 
his friend Fairbairn, he sat and discussed 
for the twentieth time the event of the day. 

‘It’s quite evident we must offer them a 
fresh race,” said he. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Fairbairn. “It’s 
hard lines, for I expect it won't be easy to 
get our men up tothe mark again after 
they are once run down.” 

“We can’t help that,” said Riddell. 
“It’s the least we can do.” 

“©Of course. But I don’t see, Riddell, 
old man, that we are bound to hang down 
our heads over this business. Whoever 
did it did as mean a trick to us as ever he 
did to them. I’d like to have him here for 
a minute or two, even if he was my own 
brother ! ay 

“Well,” said Riddell, ‘to my mind it 


seems like a disgrace to the whole house, 
and the least we can do is to offer to row 
again.” 

“‘QOh, rather; that’s settled. I say,” 
added Fairbairn, “I’d give anything to 
get at the bottom of it. I saw the boats 
locked up last night, and I was there when 
they were taken out this morning. I can’t 
imagine how it was done.” 

““Tt seemed a clean cut, didn’t it?” 

“Yes; ubout three-quarters of the way 
through. Whoever did it must have been 
up to his business, for he only touched the 
right cord on which all the strain comes at 
the corner.” 

“It must have been done between five 
o'clock yesterday and this morning,” said 
Riddell. ‘If the cut had been there yes- 
terday the line would have given at the 
corner to a certainty.” 

“‘Oh, yes; it must have been done in 
the night.” 

“Doesn't the boatman know anything 
about it?” 

“No; I asked him. He says no one 
opened the door after the boats had gone 
in except himself and the boat-boy.” 

“It’s very mysterious,” said Riddell. 
“But, I say, hadn’t we better offer the new 
race at once ?”” 

“« All serene.” 

“Had we better write?” asked Riddell. 

“No; why? What’s the use of looking 
ashamed?” said Fairbairn; ‘“let’s go to 
them. Bloomfield’s sure to be in his 
study.” 

The two boys went accordingly, and 
found the Parrett’s captain in his study 
along with Game and Ashley. 

It was rarely indeed that the School 
House seniors penetrated uninvited into 
the headquarters of their rivals. But on 
this occasion they had a right cause at 
heart and honest consciences to back them. 

But it was evident at a glance they had 
fallen on unfriendly society. Game, quite 
apart from his state of mind with regard 
to the accident, had not forgotten his re- 
pulse at the hands of the new captain 6 
week or two ago, nor had Bloomfield either 
got over the indirect snub he had received 
on the same occasion. 

Riddell himself had almost forgotten the 
circumstance, and attributed the unen- 
couraging aspect of the rival seniors entirely 
to the day’s misadventure. 

«« Excuse us coming over,” said he, feel- 
ing that a beginning must be made to the 
interview, ‘but we wanted to tell you 
how sorry our fellows are about the race.” 

‘Have you found out who did it?” 
asked Bloomfield. 

ct No,” said Riddell, ‘‘ and we can’t even 

ess.” 

‘« But what we came for specially,” broke 
in Fairbairn at this point, *‘ was to say we 
are quite ready to row you again any day 
you like.” 

There was a touch of defiance in the tone 
of the School House stroke which was par- 
ticularly irritating to the Parrett’s boys. 

‘<Of course we would row you—” began 
Bloomfield. 3 

“But we don't mean to,” broke in 
Game, ‘‘till this ugly business is cleared 


‘““What do you mean?” asked Fair- 
bairn. 

“You know what we mean,” said Game, 
warmly. ‘‘As soon as you find out who 
cut our line we'll go out on the river 
again.” 

“Yes; we don’t mean to row you till 
that’s donc,” said Ashley. 

“* How on carth are we to find out who 


cut your line any more than you?” said 
Fairbairn, losing his temper. 

“There’s no doubt he must be a School 
House fellow,” said Bloomfield, who but 
for his friends would have been disposed 
to accept the challenge. 

“I'm afraid he is,” said Riddell. 

“Well, I won’t row again till we know 
who he is,” repeated Ashley. 

‘*Do you suppose we know who he is?” 
demanded Fairbairn. 

“You're the proper people to find out, 
that’s all I know,” said Ashley. 

‘‘Then you mean to say you won’t row 
again ?” asked Fairbairn. 

“No, if it comes to that,” said Bloom- 
field. 

‘““Why,” said Game, ‘‘the same thing 
might happen again.” 

“If you’d looked to your lines before 
you started,” said Fairbairn, hotly, ‘it 
wouldn’t have happened.” ‘ 

‘“We shall certainly make a point of 
looking at them again when next we row 
you,” said Ashley, with a sneer. 

Fairbairn seemed inclined to retort, but 
a look from Riddell deterred him. 

“Then you won’t row again?” he re- 
peated once more. 

“No.” 

“Then we claim to-day’s race,” said 
Fairbairn. 

“You can claim what you like,” said 
Game. 

«And our boat remains at the head of 
the river.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to us where it 
remains,” replied Ashley. ‘You may 
think what you like and we'll think what 
we like.” 

It was evidently useless to attempt fur- 
ther parley, and the two School House 
boys accordingly retired, bitterly disap- 
pointed to be thwarted of their only chanco 
of righting themselves and their house in 
the eyes of Willoughby. 

It soon got to be known there was to bo 
no second race, and, as usual, all sorts of 
stories accompanied the rumour. The 
enemies of the School House said openly 
that they had refused Bloomfield’s demand 
for a new race, and intended to stick to 
their ill-gotten laurels in spite of every- 
body. On the other side it was as freely 
asserted that Parrett’s had funked it ; and 
some went even so far as to hint that the 
snapping of the rope happened fortunately 
for that boat, and aavel it under cover of 
an accident from the disgrace of a defeat. 
The few who knew the real story con- 
sidered Bloomfield was quite right in re- 
fusing another race till the culprit of the 
first should be brought to justice. 

But the two fellows on whom the an- 
nouncement fell most severely were Gilks 
and Silk. For if the race of that day was 
to stand, the School House boat had de- 
finitely won the race, and consequently 
they were both losers to a considerable 
extent. 

They had counted almost certainly on a 
segond race, but now that ‘this had been 
decided against, their wrath and dismay 
knew no bounds. They spent the evening: 
in vituperations and augry discussion, and 
ended it in what was very little short of a 
downright quarrel. Indeed, if young 
Wyndham had not opportunely arrived on 
the scene shortly before bedtime and 
created a diversion, the quarrel might 
have come to blows. 

Wyndham burst into the room suddenly. 

‘‘ Has either of you scen my knife?” he 
inquired ; ‘‘ I’ve lost it.” 

“Have you?” inquired Silk. 
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““Yos; I fancy I left it here last night. “Not a bit,” said Wyndham; “I only! “Well, 1° 
I say, have you. heard Parrett’s won't lew there was. Some fool, I expect, thanks,” anid Sik? ee 
accept a new race * who's been betting against Parrctt’s.’ | Wyndham pulled out his purse rather 


“T wonder why ?” asked Silk. “T could show you a fool who's been | ruefull i i 
“Because they say they won't have out | betting on Parrett’s,” said Silk, ‘and. ite Mca soe cee lease,” 
their boat again till the fellow ’s found who | who's decidedly up a tree now! I say, | he said, ‘* pent 


ut agai as I’m saving up for & 
cut the lines. : young un, I suppose you couldn't lend me | And I say,” added he, leaving ge ce 

‘Well, I don't blame them—do you, | a sov. till the end of the term?” come across my knife, let's have it, will 
Gilks ?” said Silk. ‘‘ I suppose there’sno| ‘‘ I’ve only got half-a-sov. in the worl,” | you?” ; : 
idea who he .s?” replied Wyndham. | 


| (To be continued.) 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE ? 
A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


/ By rue Rey. H. C. Apgns, MA, 
aad 
I] Author of ‘Tales of Charlton School,” “ Schoolboy 
| Honour,” ete. 
CHAPTER XV. 


ig was the evening of Wednesday, October 
30th. The contest had dragged its 
} weary length up to four o'clock, and then 
i De Clifford’s prediction was verified. An 
arrangement was come to by mutual con- 
sent that the poll should be closed at 
twelve o'clock on the following day—both 
parties having made an attempt to poll 
their thirty voters, and both having failed. 
About an hour after the opening of the 
day’s proceedings Morris brought up bis 
newly-enrolled freemen ; and, as had bee 
Pt expected, their entrance into the Court 
Hl House was the signal for suck a storm of 
|| shouting and yelling that it was impossible 
to hear a single word that was spoken. 
Each of the newly-enfranchised freemen 
had been provided with a ticket, on which 
the word ‘* Warton” was written, and this 
he was instructed to hand to the poll clerk 
if-the noise prevented him from hearing 
their voices. But Tim Driscoll had beat 
equal to the occasion. He had ! 
an objection to each of the thirty voters 
which he filled np as fast as they 
their appearance, and handed to the to 
clerk, After five or six failures to pol 
their men, the Yellows gave up th 
attempt, and drew off their forces. | 
Elated by his success, Tim attempted { 
bring up for the second time his regimen 
of squatters, who had now been duly iv 
t=. structed as to the nature of perjury—the 
De practical acquaintance with which, indee 
“4 it would have been difficult to dispute. Bi 
here Tim, in his turn, sustained ignom 
nious defeat, Bates producing an objectit 
: to the effect that the whole of t! 
Twelfth Night. squatters had been in receipt of parochi 
Txovan Christmas is over, the holly hangs yet | "Tis precious hard lines to see pudding come on, | relief, and were therefore disqualified fro 
On the pictures and walls, whilst the miseltoe | And feel you're not equal to taking a Voting. Tim pronounced this to be, 


bough ; slice; ° indeed it was, a pure fabrication, got | 
Prevents any idle pretence to forget In view of the fact that when three weeks are on the spur of the moment. But that w 
That Christmas, by every old rule, lasts till | gone | of no avail under the circumstances. T 
now. You'll think but a look of it worth any price. | point at issue could only be decided by 
examination of the rate-books of { 

With Christmas, and New Year, and Twelfth | The days are departing too fast, one by one, | parish ; and the rate-books, it was dis 
Night as weil, And school through the distance too vividly | vered, were at present in the custody 
Tis hard to keep pace with the good things looms ; | the vestry clerk, one Jonathan Parsons 
about ; : Before very long we shall change all our fun H notorious Wartonite, who was unfor' 

I do all I can, as my mater can tell ; For gradus and dic. in the cold white-washed nately absent, it appeared, from Pen 


My pater declares I deserve to have gout. rooms. | burst, he having left home that. morni 


} 
L 


Life's River. 


‘Tue river ripples on with gentle flow, 

Past farm and homestead, 

The children on the banks peer i 
Tosee their faces mirrored far belo 
Bat those who trace its wanderin 

Far otherwise it leaps where 

Piang in swift deluge from the 
TWfoams along the rapids, whit 


‘Tis thus with lif it calmly glides 


With nought to check its glad and peaceful cour 
But that smooth-seeming surfs 

A sul that knows too well tempta 
Obappy they whom Love E 

Thrice Holy Love ! of life the end and sour 
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and not being expected to return for two 
or three days. 

Both attempts at swamping the poll 
having failed, the neck-and-neck struggle 
by single votes was renewed. About half- 
past three o’clock on Tuesday, severai lead- 
ing supporters of Mr. Warton—Mr. Gregg, 
Mr. Harris, Lawyer Bates, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Filmer the apothecary, and Mr. Cross 
—recorded their votes, placing their client 
in a majority of four. But immediately 
afterwards the princieal partisans on the 
other side—General Maynard, Squires Dar- 
nell and Grantley, Mr. Rundell the 
town clerk, aud Tim Driscoll gave their 
voices on the opposite side, once more 

lacing Sir Everard Holmes in a majority, 
But this time only a majority of one, the 
official return at the close of the day show- 
ing the numbers, as 


Holmes 108 
Warton 107 


“T gay,” remarked De Clifford, when 
they had finished supper, and were sitting 
on the terrace talking over the affairs of 
the day, ‘‘it would have been a bad job if 
the Yellows had got hold of Phil Doggett. 
I verily believe he is the only voter in 
Peneshurst unpolled. Our side, at all 
events, is completely exhausted. When 
Morris to-day brought up those two fel- 
lows, whom he had contrived to hunt up 
somewhere in London, and had kept in 
hiding. I thought it was all up. But 
Driscoll, it seems, knew of those two men, 
Obadiah and Stephen Wace, who have 
been standing out from the first for such a 
price that he had been resolved he wouldn’t 
give it unless the election positively de- 
pended on it. Ho was obliged to pay, the 
rascals their demand to-day, and that 
brought Sir Everard up again. But he 
told me plainly, if Warton brought up 
another man, the game would be quite 
up.” 

‘Well, they haven’t got hold of him,” 
raid Maynard. “Do you know how he 
has been going on to-day?” 

“Pretty quiet, Joel says—so much 
quieter that Joel has hardly been obliged 
to watch him at all. He thinks the old 
boy has given the thing up for a bad job, 
and won't make any more fight about it.” 

pane did you see him?” asked May- 
nard. 


“Just after dinner,” said De Clifford— | cra 


‘before we went out. I went down to the 
pantry to speak to him—he is not to leave 
it all day to-day, you know—and then he 
and Doggett were hob-nobbing over their 
ale as pleasant aa possible.” 4 2, 

“T don’t suppose Phil knows how the 
voting is going on,” said Maynard, “or 
that to-morrow is the last day. I don’t 
know how he should. He can’t have had 
any communication with any one outside. 
No one, in fact, buf ourselves and Joel 
know where he is; and if they did they 
couldn’t break in here.” 

“‘No,” assented De Clifford. ‘Those 
great stone garden walls there—sixtecn 
feet high, I should think, and ever so thick 
—would be difficult for any one to break 
through or climb over. And if any one did 
get into the courtyard the house is as solid 
as the walls.” 

“And it would be quite as difficult for 
Doggett to break out of it,” remarked 
Mostyn. ‘‘Still, I should like to make 
sure that everything is going right. Hallo, 
Joel!” he called, going to the house door 
and opening it—‘‘ Hallo, Joel, is all right 
below?” 


No answer came from the lower regions. 
Mostyn called again several times, but 
without result, ‘‘ Why, where in the world 
can he be?” 

“What is the matter?” inquired Farrell, 
opening the door of his room above. 
Richard Farrell, it should be observed, had 
kept himself almost entirely aloof from 
his companions since the commencement 
of the election, only joining them during 
the hours of schvol, and sometimes at 
meals. Both partics had felt this to be the 
more satisfactory arrangement. ‘‘ What is 
the matter ?”’ he now inquired. 

“We can’t find Joel,” answered Mostyn. 

*‘ Joel’ Oh, I fancied I heard some one 
go out about an hour and a half ago and 
slam the door after him.” 

“That couldn’t have been Joel,” an- 
swered Mostyn; ‘“he’d never think of 
going out and leaving no one in charge. 
And yet he must be out or he would have 
heard us. Let us go downstairs and sec,” 
he continued, addressing his companions, 
who had now come in from the terrace and 
joined him. 

The others agreed, and, taking with them 
a lighted candle, they descended to the 
offices. Here a very unpleasant surprise 
awaitedthem. On entering the pantry the 
first object, which presented itself was Joel 
Spratt, stretched on the floor, his arms and 
legs tied so tight to the kitchen dresser 
that he was unable to move hand or foot. 
Agag had been thrust into his mouth, which 
allowed him to breathe, but prevented him 
from uttering a sound. The door of the 
adjoining room stood wide open, and a 
single glance satisfied them that the pri- 
soner had escaped. 

They untied Joel, who appeared to be 
more hurt in mind than in body, and were 
soon informed what had taken place. Joel 
had kept faithful watch ever his prisoner 
all day, never leaving the house nor un- 
locking the doors. He had gone upstairs 
once after the young gentlemen left to tidy 
the parlour, and during that time fancied 
he had heard some one talking to old 
Doggett downstairs. But on hurryin; 
down he bad found old Phil alone, an 
felt no doubt he had been talking to him- 
self, as he had a habit of doing. About 
half an hour before the return of Mostyn 
and his friends, as he and Phil were sitting 
over a mug of ale, the door was suddenly 
flung open and half a dozen men with 
over their faces rushed in. Before he 
had fairly caught sight of them they had 
seized him, and he tricd in vain to escape 
from their clutches. Two of the party 
hurried Doggett off, and. the others pro- 
eseded:to gag and tie Joel, as the reader 
hes heard. 

The poor fellow was greatly distressed— 
less at the pain and confinement he had 
undergone than at the disgrace of having 
been so foiled by his adversaries, and the 
injury done to Sir Everard’s cause. 

“TI can’t make out how they got in, sir,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ They couldn’t have climbed the 
yard walls without patting ladders against 
them ; and if they had done that there are 
a dozen of our men who would have given 
notice to Mr. Driscoll or Mr. O’Dwyer im- 
mediately. They must have got through 
the door.” 

‘*No doubt they did, Joel,” said Mostyn. 
“‘T remember now, we found it unlocked.” 

“Just so, sir. You found it unlocked. 
But who unlocked it? The key wasin the 
door, but on the inside, and it must have 
been from the inside it was unlocked.”’ 

‘‘ From the inside!” repeated Maynard. 
‘‘ Why, then, it must have been old Greaves 


or Mother Greaves—or stay, I vow it must 
have been Dick Farrell who opened it!” 

“Mr. Farrell wasn’t in, sir—at least, I 
think not,” said Joel. ‘I haven't seen 
him about all day.” 

“No; he came in after us,” observed 
Mostyn. ‘‘I saw him pass the winduw 
just as we sat down to supper. Some one 
must have got in from the other side, cr 
else some one must have hidden himself in 
the house.” 

“Well, however he may have got in, or 
however old Doggett may have got out,” 
observed De Clifford, ‘‘ this has turned the 
election. Of course they will take old 


| Doggett up to the Court House the first 


thing to-morrow. If Jack Warton had 
anything to do with this— ” 

‘* And that he had, sir,” interposed Spratt. 
‘I thought I knew. more than one of the 
voices of the persons who tied me. But the 
only one I am dead sure of- was Mr. John 
Warton’s.” 

The lads now returned to the sitting- 
room, leaving Joel downstairs. 

** Well, none of us can blame Warton 
for this,” said De Clifford. ‘Give and 
take. All fair at election time.” 

“No; the only thing is to tind some onc 
to vote on our side to make up for Phil 
Doggett’s vote,” said Mostyn.* 

«And it will take a leng time to find 
that,” said De Clifford. ‘‘ Every voter in 
Peneshurst has, I believe, polled. Even 
the list of freemen is exhausted. Old 
Jeremiah Watts—Jenny Watts’s father, 
you know—” 

“What Jenny Watts—Dr. Oakes’s maid- 
servant, do you mean?” asked Maynard. 

“‘ Yes; her father. He was one of those 
whom the Wartonites brought up to-day. 
He had been living somewhere in London, 
I believe, and Morris had hunted him 
out.” 

A silence ensued. De Clifford and May- 
nard were both thoroughly vexed, and 
Charlie Mostyn unusually grave. 

At last he broke the silence. ‘ Didn't 
I hear you say, Hugh, that any one who 
married the daughter of a freeman becam> 
@ freeman himself, in right of his wife ’” 

“Yes,” returned De Clifford; ‘ that’s 
the law. There was some question about 
it the day before yesterday. The maitcr 
was referred by the mayor to the town 
clerk, and he said that any oné ‘who’ mar- 
ried a freeman’s daughter became ipso facto 
a freeman.” ae 

“Then if any one were to marry Jane 
Watts, he would become ipso fucto a free- 
man?” 

«Yes, no doubt he would,” replied De 
Clifford, staring at him. ‘ Who is going 
to marry her?” 

“I can’t say that,” said Mostyn, “but I 
know who wants to, and that is our friend 
Joel Spratt. He has been making up to 
her ever so long, and, if what he says is 
true, she has no objection to him.” 

“Joel Spratt marry Jane Watts,” re- 
peated Maynard. ‘‘That would be fun 
indeed! Why Joel would become a free- 
man.” 

“Charlie, I have you,” exclaimed Hugh, 
springing up. ‘‘ You are a fellow to think 
of things, indeed. Joel could give his 
vote the moment he came trom church, 
and it would balance old Doggett’s. 
There aro only two things in the way that 
I can see.” 

“ What are they ?” asked Maynard. 

“Well, in the first place, Jane may re- 
fuse to marry Jocl at five minutes’ notice 
in this way —jit quite takes away my 
breath, though)I’ ur to be neither bride nor 
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bridegroom ; and, again, Joel may refuse 
to marry Jane.” 

“Joel won’t do that,” said Mostyn. 
“He really likes Jenny Watts, and I am 
pretty sure means to marry her some day 
orother. And it will be quite worth his 
while to marry her under the present cir- 
cumstances; for it would be the only way 
of saving Sir Everard’s seat, and he is not 
the man to forget that.” 

“And I don’t think Jane will refuse to 
marry him,” added Maynard. ‘She likes 
him, and he is a very insinuating fellow is 
Joel; and he’d tell her that if she didn’t, 
he'd go off in desperation somewhere. I 
don’t think that objection is much, Hugh. 
What is the other ?” 

“I doubt whether the parson will con- 
sent to marry them at so short a notice 
and withont any inquiry. You see they 
wust be married to-morrow morning, as 
the poll closes at twelve. Joel will have 
to go, first of all, to Jane Watts, and get 
her consent, and then to Dr. Kingsford, 
and afterwards look up old Obadiah Watts 
to come down and give her away, as Jane 
is under age. And he may make some 
bother too. He'll smell a rat, I expect. 
He voted yellow, you know.” 

“That doesn’t go for much,” said Mos- 
tyn, ‘“‘he’d have voted blue for the same 
money. And as for Parson Kingsford, he’s 
as hot for Sir Everard as any of us. When 
he understands the real state of things he'll 
do it, depend upon it.” 

“Well, we can try, at all events,” said 
De Clifford. ‘‘ Let us have Joel up.” 

The valet was summoned accordingly, 
and, somewhat to Hugh’s surprise, in- 
stantly caught at the idea, only wondering 
at his own stupidity in not having thought 
of it before. i 

“You wee, Mr. Charles,’ he said, 
“Jenny and I made up our minds some 
time ago that we'd be married when & 
uitable time came, and to be sutv we 
shan’t find a more suitable time than this, 
it we lived to be as old as Phil Doggett 
himself, And I shall sleep easy in my bed 
to-night, which I shouldn’t have done for 
thinking of that old fellow’s vote to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, but are you sure Jane will marry 
you, Joel 2”? urged Hugh; ‘‘ marry you, I 
mean, at so short a notice as this.” 

“You may be easy on that point, Mr. 
De Clifford. - I’ll go down and settle the 
matter at once.” 

“Isn't it rather late?’ said Mostyn, 
looking at his watch. ‘Dr. Oakes shuts 
up early, you know.” , 

“That's true, sir; but you see I’ve got 
a key of the back door, so it doesn’t 
matter how early he shuts up. TH just 
godown and tell her at once.. She'll like 
an hour or two in the morning to smarten 
herself up. She'll know where her father 
is too, and I can look him up the first 
thing in the morning.” 

“He won’t make any difficulty, you 
think?” suggested Maynard. 

“Not much, if you give him a ccuple of 
ae sir, and none at allif you give him 

e.” 

Joel returned after two hours or so, and 
reported that the lady did not say nay. 
Early on the following morning he went in 
quest of his future father-in-law, with 
whom he concluded a very specdy and 
Smple bargain. The pair then, accom- 
panied by Driscoll and ths boys, paid their 
respects to Dr. Kingsford, who was consi- 
siderably surprised and somewhat scandal- 
ised at the request made of him, 

“What!” be exclaimed, “marry ao 


couple straight off at a moment's notice, 
no banns asked, no licence grauted, as they 
do, I am told, in the Fleet, up in London, 
to the scandal of all decent folk ! Methinks 
I can scarce do that unless there be urgent 
need.” 

“‘Ah! but there is urgent need, Doctor,” 
said Driscoll. ‘Holmes and Warton are 
even on the poll, and neither party can 
hunt up another voter though they paid his 
weight in gold for him. Mr. Spratt here, 
by his marriage, will become a freeman of 
the city, and his first exercise of his rights 
as a husband will be to go up to the poll 
and vote for Sir Everard.” 

“‘Ha! indeed; is that really so?” said 
the Vicar. ‘That were doubtless a happy 
circumstance. Yet, still, to take two per- 
song, this man and this woman, who know 
nought of each other, to contract so solemn 
an engagement as matrimony, whereof the 
Church Service says ‘that it is not to be 
taken in hand of any lightly, unad- 
visedly—’” 

“That is not so, sir,” interrupted Mos- 
tyn. ‘Joel and Jane have been keeping 
company some considerable time, and her 
father has given his full consent to their 
union.” 

‘Ha! is that so indeed ?” exclaimed the 
Doctor; ‘that alters the matter, no 
doubt. But my learned and excellent 
friend, Dr. Oakes—how will he endure the 
sudden loss of his cook?” ur; Dr. 
Kingsford, doubtless feeling that in his 
own case the loss would be a heavy one. 

“I dare say Jane would go back to him 
for a week or two until he gets suited,” 
said Driscoll. 

“‘ And if you quote his favourite Ode of 
Horace to him, 


'Ne alt ancille tibi amor pudori,’” 


suggested Mostyn, slyly, ‘‘I am sure he 
will forgive it.” 

The Vicar smiled. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘bring them into my study here. We had 
better not go down to the church, or 
crowd might be gathered together and im- 

iments of one kind or’ another inter- 
posed. But the bride must be: brought, 
and she will, I apprehend, if she be like 
the rest of her sex, take some time in 
adorning hereelf. It is true that the Ser- 
vice saith ‘that the befitting decoration of 
@ bride is not the outward adorning or 
putting on of apparel,’ but, judging by my 
experience of bridal parties, that piece of 
advice’ comes somewhat late in the day. 
At what time is the poll to close, Mr. 
Driscoll ?” 

«Precisely at twelve,” said Driscoll. 

‘* And it is now considerably past ten,” 
said the Doctor, consulting his watch. 
“*Go and bring the bride at’ once; also 
bring Gould the clerk along with you.” 

The Court House at eleven o’clock was 
densely crowded, both parties entertaining 
an uneasy feeling that their adversaries 
might have something in reserve which 
would at the very last determine the con- 
test in their favour, 

The Yellows glanced suspiciously round 
every time the door opened. ‘Only one 
vote had been recorded that morning, that 
of Phil Doggett, which had made their poll 
equal to that of their opponents, but there 
might be a Blue voter somewhere in petto 
still. ‘On the other hand, if the Yellows 
looked anxious, the Blues looked disbeart- 
ened and depressed. Nothing but some 
Deus ex machind, some extraordinary inter- 
position of good fortune, could save them 
from defeat. Maurice O’Dwyer leaned 


| before he could record his vote. 


against a pillar, his jolly face wearing for 
once a most lugubrivus aspect. Tim 
Driscoll was not present, having kept out 
of the way, as his followers fancied, that 
he might escape the mortification of wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of his party. 

It wanted a little more than a quarter to 
twelve when all of a moment shouting was 
heard outside, the doors were thrown 
open, and a procession of Blue voters 
entered, having in the centre‘a man and 
woman smartly dressed, and adorned with 
wedding favours. They walked between 
old Ichabod Gould, the parish clerk, and 
Obadiah Watts, Tim Driscoll and the three 
boys following, all similarly decorated. 
Stepping forward to the desk of the poll 
clerk, Joel claimed to record his vote. 

“Your vote!” exclaimed Lawyer Bates, 
in amazement. ‘‘ What do you mean? I 
know you, don’t I? Your name is Spratt, 
and 7s are in Lord Rydesdale’s service.” 

‘« Just so, sir,” said Joel, with a respect- 
ful bow. 

“There is no such name as yours on the 
register,” said the mayor. ‘‘ You are not 
a householder nor a freeman of this town.” 

‘‘T was not, your worship. But, as the 
husband of a freeman’s daughter, I am 
now myself a freeman.” 

“The husband of a freeman’s daughter,” 
repeated Bates. ‘‘In the name of all that’s 
impudent, what freeman’s daughter ’” 

“*The daughter of Obadiah Watts, if it 
please your honour,” responded Spratt. 
‘*If you will be so good as to examine this 
certificate you will see that it is correct.” 

He took the certificate from Ichabod 
and handed it to the town clerk, who care- 
fully examined it, and then gave his 
opinion. 

“There is no doubt that this claim is 
good, and the vote must be allowed.” 

“*Stop a moment,” cried Mr. Bates, as 
the poll clerk dipped his pen in the ink. 
‘*T object to this vote being recorded until 
the marriage has been proved by the wit- 
nesses who were present at it. ‘This certi- 
ficate may be a forgery.” 

“‘The ‘witnesses aro here,” said Tim 
Driscoll. ‘If Mr. Rundell will be good 
enough to examine the paper again, he 
will see that the persons who attested the 
marriage are Timothy Driscoll and Ichabod 
Gould. They are both here to swear to 
their signatures.” 

“Btay yet,” urged Mr. Bates; ‘how do 

vAknow that this girl is, or was, Jane 
Watts, or that she is the daughter of a.free- 
man?” 

‘Her father is here to certify to the 
fact,” said Driecoll. ‘* He voted as a free- 
man for Mr. Warton yesterday. So you'll 
hardly dispute the fact.” 

Bates said no more. He would dearly 
have liked to raise a sudden riot among 


| the Yellows, tear the certificate to sbreds, 


and hustle Joel out of the Court House 
But he 
saw such an attempt would be useless. 
The Blues stood in a dense ring, four deep, 
round the poll clerk’s desk, and the Yel- 
lows were too much disheartened evon to 
attempt a remonstrance. e 

“‘For whom do you poll, Joel Spratt?” 
inquired the poll clerk, with a smirk. ~ 

“‘For Sir Everard Holmes,” answered 
Joel. Atremendous shout burst forth, last- 
ing, with a few intermissions, until the deep 
tones of the church bells were heard an- 
nouncing the hour of twelve; and the 
mayor, rising with very visiblo chagrin, 
ordered the poll-book to be closed aad the 
Court House cleared. 

(Te be continued.) 
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MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


By James Cox, n.x., 


Author of “ Nearly Garotted,” “* How I Lost my Finger,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


pg daylight the occupants of the big house at 

Cool Shade were early astir, and Amy, peep- 
ing through the jalousies of her room which over- 
looked the sea, saw that her Majesty's sloop Iris 
no longer ep the waters of the bay. 

With a little pout of her pretty lips she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ What a terrible hurry that captain must 
lave been in to get away. Never mind, I feel 
sure that I shall see somebody again before long ;” 
and then she smiled at herself in the glass, and 
putting a few finishing touches to her toilet ran 
out into the verandah where Mr. De la Cour sat 


“Some threw themselves headlong to the ground.” | 


“If you like, dears, I will drive you’ 
over to Roselle this evening when the 


sipping his coffee, and kissed the old gen- | isn’t it? I hope Mr. Charteris hasn’t kid- 
tleman. | napped the old fellow.”” | R I es 
‘Good morning, my dear; I wish you, ‘Mr. Charteris would hardly run away Court business is over ; so when = 1 
would tell.Sam to saddle the mare, asI with such a dried-up old nigger,” replied in tell him to have the buggy ready.’ et 
want to ride round to the boiler-house and the custos; ‘“ however, tell young Sambi The custos rode off in the direction o 
talk to the book-keepers about the new to get the mare round, and no doubt Sam ,the boiler-house, and then, having oe 
machinery before going to the Court) will turn up. Very likely he took it into | cluded there his interview with the e a 
House.” /his head to go out fishing again; he’s a keepers, turned his horse’s head in 
Amy tripped off to do her father’s queer customer.” ‘ | direction of the village. t House : 
wishes, but presently returned and said, | Sambo and the mare arrived in due) As he came in sight of the Cour’ oe ; 
“Dad, dear, Sam isn’t down at his cabin, | time, and Mr. De la Cour, having finished he espied his brother magistrate, rd (ae 
and Mammy Grant tells me that he didn’t his coffee, got into the saddle, saying to, Walker, trotting along the road, on pa 
come home last night. Rather funny, ‘ Julia andAmy,whowere standing together, | ting’spurs to the/mare soon overtook him. 
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“Morning, Walker; how do you feel 
this morning ? ” 

‘Feel, sir,” replied the captain, ‘‘ never 
better in my life; but I hope there isn’t 
much to do over there. I detest the per- 
fame of our black brothers; it always 

- reminds me, sir, of a precious queer affair 

that happened tome when I was quartered 

at Cape Coast Castle. However, I think 

Tve told you that story before. 

Toby!” roared the captain, as his horse 
ly swerved aside. 

The cause of this movement on the part 


tition of a gaunt negress, who, darting out 


steed, and raising her skinny forefinger in 
the air, thus addressed the custos : 

“Dear ole massa, keep ‘way from de 
Court House to-day ; for de lub of Heaven, 
massa, keep away.” 

““What’s the Crier mamee,” said the 
eustos, “with the Court House? Do you 
think the roof’s going to fall in?” 

““No, massa, roof no fall in, but for de 
lub of Heaven, dear massa, keep away.” 

s ft stop there, De la Cour, chatting 
ancient party; she’s as mad as a 
hare,” shouted his companion. 
Woman suddenly hobbled off into 

, her disappearance being occa- 


‘of labourers, who, cutlass in hand, 
ently bound to the cane-fields. 
iat do you think, Walker, the old 
pe was driving at?” said Mr. De la 
he rejoined his friend. 
is nothing at all,” replied Captain 
** Don’t you know the poor thing 
demented? Bother her! it’s a 
e didn’t break my nec 
minutes later the village was 
and as they passed through it 
the Court House there was nothing 
in the appearance of the idlers 


6 common was about to happen. 


chaffin 
wit! 


the: passers-by, were 


{ of the animal was the unexpected appa- | 


from behind a tall cactus fence, caught | 
hold of the bridle of Mr. De la Cour’s| 


‘about the place that anything | 


Quiet, | 


hats, driving away the flies from their little i 


piles of plantains, oranges, and dried fish, 
with their palmetto fans. Heavily-laden | 
waggons drawn by teams of patient oxen 
were passing along the Kingston road, | 
followed by country’ women who, with | 
Pesticosts hitched up behind, were driving i 

fore them mules laden with cane and | 
bunches of bananas. 

When the two gentlemen drew up at 
the Court House they were respectfully 
saluted by the crowd of idlers that had 


| congregated at the foot of the steps lead- 


| be stifled here to-day. 


ing to the door, waiting for the court to 
open. 

Captain Walker, as he dismounted and 
followed the custos up the steps into the 
building, growled to himself, ‘‘ We shall 
Can’t understand 
why these nigs take so much interest in 
the law, lazy good-for-nothing lot!” 

As soon as the custos had taken his seat 
after exchanging the usual courtesies with 
his brother magistrates and the other offi- 
cials present, the door was opened, the 


| public admitted, and the business of the | 


‘by the arrival on the road of a} 


day commenced. 

The building was unusually full of spec- 
tators, and the captain, annoyed by the 
intense heat caused by the crowded state 
of the room and the bouquet d'Afrique 
that pervaded every part of it, was some- 
what irritable, and watching rather closely 
for some excuse for clearing the court, 


| noticed, what perhaps escaped the eyes of 


under the palms in the market, | 


the other justices, that as sentence was 
pronounced on _ several offenders, the 
coloured gentry in the body of the court 
were rather boisterous in their remarks, 
and he at last fancied that he heard one 
brawny fellow, who was leaning over the 
rail separating the spectators from the | 
prisoners, say in an insolent tone to 
another, ‘‘ Nebber mind, brudder; our turn 
soon come.” 

‘Silence !” shouted the peppery justice. 
“Here, constable, turn that noisy rascal 
out.” 

To the astonishment of the magistrates, 
and there were a large number present, a 


28 their gay-coloured loud guffaw burst from the man as he 
turbans, and broad straw | turned on his heel, and followed by the | 
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whole of the coloured people left the 
room. 

Captain Walker, bristling with wrath, 
was about to order the constable to lay 
hold of the culprit, when a great commo- 
tion outside attracted general attention. 
Shouts and cries mingled with the hollow 
sound of the conch filled the air. The 
custos sprang from his seat and rushed to 
the nearest window to find out the cause 
of the disturbance, followed by the rest of 
the bench. ? 

The first thing that met his view was a 
constable running in an excited state to- 
wards the open space in front of the Court 
House, followed by parties of negroes who 
were pouring into the village shouting and 
gesticulating wildly. Immediately be- 
neath the window was a dense mob of 
negroes, mulattoes, and samboes, most of 
them armed with the cutlass used for cut- 
ting the cane; some, however, wera 
flourishing muskets above their heads. 

As he pushed back the jalousie shutter 
a shout of ‘‘ Down with the white trash!” 
went up. , 

“What is the meaning of this?” ex- 
claimed the astonished custos. 

““Why, sir,” answered a voice close to 
his ear, ‘‘it means, De la Cour, that the 
governor and old Sam-were right. This 
means mischief. But let me speak to tho 
rascals !” 

The gallant captain rushed to the door, 
and, standing at the head of the stairs, 
endeavoured to make himself heard above 
the din, but his appearance there only in- 
creased the anger of’ the crowd below. 
Seeing this, the plucky old soldier made a 
dash down the stairs with the intention of 
seizing a fellow who was evidently inciting 
the blacks, but long before he reached him 
he was surrounded and hacked to pieces in 
sight of the horror-stricken whites. 

This seemed to be the signal for-a general 
attack on the Court House. ‘The mob, 


| urged on by the Spider, moved with one 


impulse towards the steps. ‘True it is that 


| a few of the ‘police and a small party of 


volunteers, drawn -towards’ the’ building 
by the noise of the’ rioters, attempted 
to keep them back; but these were 
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quickly shot down and mutilated by the , one moment ere he dashed down into the! 
crowd. | surging sea of rebels, when, glancing 
It was a horrible spectacle to see these | across the waving canc-fields in the direc- 
furious blacks, maddened with rum and | tion of his house, he saw a sight that 
thirsting for blood, crowding up the eteps, wrung his soul with agony. The home so | 
shrieking and yelling together. dear to him was in flames, and the dense 
The custos had scarcely time to close: clouds of smoke rising here and there, 
the door ere the foremost of the rebels! above the sunny landscape showed him 
dashed against it, and, finding himself! other homes were being destroyed by the 
baffled, howled out, ‘‘ Come out, you white | fierce incendiaries. 
trash ! come out!” ; Butnowa loud, furious roar rent the air, 
A furious attempt was made from out- | as a volley of musketry was discharged at: 
side to batter the door in, but it being aj{ the defenceless gentlemen standing at the 
good solid piece of wood, and the space open doorway. A ball pierced the fore- 
on the steps outside being limited, so that | head of poor Mr. De la Cour, and throwing : 
only three at most could get their clubs and | his arms above his head he fell over the , 
cutlasses to work at it, the attempt waa! handrail at the feet of his murderers. 
given up, and from the sudden silence that | Those of his companions who were not | 
prevailed it was clear to the inmates that , killed or wounded by the same discharge | 
their enemies were debating some other ' hastened to escape from the now burning 
plan for getting at them. ' building. Some threw themselves head-' 
The unfortunate magistrates were not | long to the ground, to bo immediately cut 
long kept in suspense. Presently a furious | to pieces by the ferocious blacks, while | 
yell shook the house, and above the uproar ' others, distracted by the fearful scene, | 
could be heard cries of ‘‘ Burn de trash!” | rushed back into the Court House to perish 
Now the Court House was simply a! miserably in the flames, their cries and 
large square wooden building, raised on | shricks mingling with the derisive shouts 
piles above the ground, with the staircase , of the negroes. | 
before mentioned built outside, so that to; No sooner was this work of destruction | 
burn it would be a very easy task, all that | completed than the turbulent mob, guided , 
was required to speedily reduce it to ashes | by the Spider, broke up into parties and 
being a few bundles of straw ignited im- | hastened away to wreak their vengeance | 
mediately below the floor of the room. elsewhere, or to join their friends who had | 
Mr. De la Cour therefore felt assured ' already commenced to fire the houses of | 
that their doom was certain; so, summon- | the planters. | 
ing up his courage to meet his fate, hein; The Spider himself, mounting his mule, 
a few solemn and earnest words exhorted : hurriedly rode off to Cool Shade, hoping | 
those around him to commit themselves to | to save that place from destruction, but | 
the mercy of the Almighty; and then, when he reached it he found it already | 
offering up a silent prayer to God for the | enveloped in flames, and surrounded by a, 
safety and protection of his darlings at | number of drunken, excited negrocs, many | 
Cool Shade, he said to the others, ‘‘Gentle- | of whom had worked on the estate from | 
men, we ueed not remain here to be: boyhood and had received nothing but : 
roasted like rats in a hole. Unarmeg | kindness at the hands of their unfortunate ' 
though we be, it is our duty to try t6' master. Singling out from the crowd the 
make our way through the misguided: person of Ephraim Bingo, who appeared 
wretches ; a few of us may possibly escape. | to be the moving spirit, the Spider, boiling 


What say you, shall I open the door?” with rage, rushed at him, and catching 
There was @ general assent to this pro- | him by the throat addressed him in no 
posal, and now, as the smell of fire pene- | measured language. 

trated the Court House, and blue wreaths ‘Here, you scoundrel, I’ve a good mind 
of smoke wriggled like small serpents | to throttle you! Didn’t I tell you that this 
through the flooring, the custos drew back | place was to have been mine? Fool! why 
the bolts of the door, and, throwing it | did you disobey my orders? Tell me at once 
wide open, stood bareheaded before the | where the girls are, or I'll strangle you.” 
maddened crowd below. He paused for; The negro, who was mad with excite- 


,; alarmed him. 


ment and rum, tore himself away from tle 
grip of the Spider, and flourishing his 
heavy cutlass over his head, shouted in 
menacing tones, 

‘Hands off, massa! what you mean’ 
Take care or I’ll do you a mischief. Fine 
fellow you to takee Cool Shade. Hi, boys 
come dis way! dis way, boys! What say, 
boys; guess dis Spider more bucera din 
black? He want to be massa now! Lets 


. burn de yaller-skin!” 


The Spider was an arrant coward, and 
this reference of Bingo’s to his colow 
He knew that it wouli 
take very little persuasion on the part of 
his treacherous friend to get the others tr 
carry out the suggestion, and sceing that 
they were gradually surrounding him with 
the intention of cutting off his escape. be 
drove spurs into the side of the mule aid 
galloped off towards the hills. 

A yell followed him, but the negroe 
were too much taken up with their worl 
of destruction to care about pursuit, 4 
after a short gallop he drew rein av 
turned round to view the effects of bi 
handiwork. 

In every direction columns of smok 
were rising in the still air like black pillst 
above the woods and fields, and the cack 
ling of burning wood and the shouts of thi 
rebels fell on his ear. 

“Fools!” he muttered 
have saved the houses.” 

He then turned over in his mind the ad 
visability of returning to Morant. i 

“TI may pick up something out of ti 
wreck. At any rate I'll have my sha 
after the work. Ican keep clear of Bing‘ 
I dare say.” 

He was about to slew the head of th 
mule round, when he heard a rustling i 
the bushes, and before him stood t! 
Obeahman. 

“Don’t go that way, Massa Spidd 


3 “they shoul 


‘You take my advice, clear out dis; 
| much time for to lose. 


Africans’ blood 1 
now. Yaller-skin go same way as whit 
‘Cockroach eber so drunk, him no wa 
past fowl-yard.’”’ (Negro proverb.) _ 

The Spider took the hint, and mutter 
imprecations on the heads of all ! 
black-skinned sons of Ham for their i 
gratitude, once again turned the anima 
head towards the mountains and rode of 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTUR 
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Author of “(In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TWO HORRORS. 


YorNING at last, and from their hiding- . could tell, Joses was so far safe. Still it 
M place the fugitives could see that the | was like this: If the Indians should begin 
Indians were in great numbers, and whilst | to examine the face of the rock, they must 
some were with their horses, others were | find both entries, and then it was a ques- 
gathered together in a crowd about the| tion of brave defence, though it seemed 
post-like tree trunk halfway between the , impossible but that numbers must gain the 
gate of the mountains, as Bart called it, ; mastery in the end. 
and the camp. | ‘Poor Joses!” thought Bart, and the 

The greatest caution was needed ta keep | tears rose to his eyes. ‘I'd give any- 
themselves from the keen sight of the In- | thing to be by his side, to fight with him 
dians, who had apparently seen nothing | and defend the horses.” 
of the horses’ trail; and as far as Bart Then he began to wonder how many 


charges of powder he would have, # 
how long he could hold out. 

“A good many will fall before they 
master him,” thought Bart, ‘‘if he's | 
captured already. I wonder. whether t! 
have hurt Juan and Sam.”” 

Just then the crowd about the post | 
back, and the doctor put his‘glass to 
eye, and then uttered a cry of horror. 

He glanced round directly to s* 
Maude had heard him, but she, poor = 
had_-fallen fast asleep in the niche wh 
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they had placed her, to be out of reach of 
bullets should firing begin. 

“What is it, sir?” cried Bart. ‘Ah, I 
see. Oh, how horrible!’ The wretches ! 
May I begin to shoot ?” 

“You could do no good, and so would 
only bring the foe down upon my child,” 
said the doctor, sternly. 

«But it is Juan, is it not?” cried Bart, 
excitedly. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, using the glass, 
“and Sam. They have stripped the poor 
fellows almost entirely, 


and painted | 


death's heads and croasbones upon their | 


hearta.”” 

“Oh yes,” cried Bart, in agony, ‘I can 
see;”? and he looked with horror upon the 
«ene, for there, evidently already half 
dead, their breasts scored with knives, and 
their ankles bound, Juan and Sam were 
suspended by means of a lariat, bound 
tightly to their wrists, and securely twisted 
round the upper part of the old blasted 
tree. The poor fellows’ hats and a portion 
of their clothes lay close by them, and as 
they hung thore, inert and helpless, Bart 
snd his companion saw the cruel, vindic- 
tive Indians draw off to a short distance, 
and joining up into a close body, they began 
to fire at their prisoners, treating them as 
marks on which to try their skill with the 
Tifle. 

The sensation of horror this scene caused 
was indescribable, and Bart turned to 
the doctor with a look of agony in his 
eyes. 

“ Quick!” he said; ‘let us run out and 
save them. Oh, what monsters! They 
cannot be men.” 

The Indian who acted as interpreter 
spoke rapidly to the chief, who replied, 
and then the Indian turned to the doctor 
and Bart. * 

“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth says if 
we want to go out to fight, they are so 
many we should all be killed. We must 
not go.” 

“He is right, Bart,” said the doctor, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ I am willing enough to fight, 
but the presence of Maude seems to 
mman me. I dare not attempt anything 
that would risk her life.” 

‘Oh, it is so horrible,” cried Bart, peer- 
ing out of his hiding-placo excitedly, but 
only to feel the Beaver’s hand upon his 
shoulder, forcing him down into his old 
niche. 

“Indian dog see,” whispered the Beaver, 
who was rapidly picking up English words 
and joining them together. 

The sharp report of rifle after rifle was 
heard now, and after every shot there was 
a guttural yell of satisfaction. 

“They will kill them, sir,” panted Bart, 
who seemed as if he could hardly bear to 
listen to what was going on. 

“They must have been dead, poor fel- 
lows, when they were hung up there, Bart. 
I would that we dared attack the 
monsters.” 

“Can you see any sign of Joses, sir?” 
asked Bart. ee 

“No, my boy; no sign of him, poor 

fellow! Heaven grant that he be not 
seen.” 
All this time the Indians were rapidly 
loading and firing at the two unfortunate 
men, and, to Bart's horror, he could hear 
bullet after Wpllet strike them, the others 
hitting thé 'y face of the mountain with 
aaharp pat; ‘aud iri the interval of silence 
that followed, those in hiding could hear 
some of the builets-afterwards fall. © 

Every time the savages thought thcy 
had hit their white prisoners they uttered 


1 plain than 


a yell of triumph, and Dr. Lascelles knew 
that this terrible scene was only the pro- 
logue to one of a far more hideous nature, 
when, with a fiendish cruelty peculiar to 
their nature, they would fall upon their 
victims with their knives, to flay off their 
scalps and beards, leaving the terribly 
mutilated bodies to the birds and beasts of 
the plains. 

**T could hit several of them, I’m sure,” 
panted Bart, eagerly. ‘‘ Pray, sir, let’s 
fire upon them, and kill some of the 
wretches. I never felt like this before, 
but now it seems as if I must do something 


| to punish those horrible acts.” 


“ We could all fire and bring down some 
of them, Bart,” whispered the doctor; 
‘*but there are fully a hundred there, m 
boy, and we must be the losers in the end. 
They would never leave till they had 
killed us every one.” 

Bart hung his head, and stood there 
resting upon his rifle, wishing that his ears 
could be deaf to the hideous yelling and 


firing that kept going on, as the Indians | rifl 


went on with their puerile sport of wreak- 
ing their empty vengeance upon the 
bodies of the two men whom they had 
slain. 

Twenty times over the doctor raised his 
Tifle, and as often let it fall, as he knew 
what the consequences of his firing would 
be, while, when encouraged by this act on 
the part of his elder, Bart did likewise, it 
was for the Beaver to press the barrel 
down with his brown hand, shaking his 
head and smiling gravely the while. 

‘‘The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth,” said 
the interpreter, ‘‘says that the young chief 
must wait till the Indian dogs are not so 
many; then he shall kill all he will, and 
take all their scalps.” 

*“*Ugh!” shuddered Bart, ‘‘as if I 
want to take scalps! I could feel 
pleased though if they killed and took the 
scalps of all these wretches. No, I don’t 
want that,” he muttered, ‘but it is very 
horrible, and it nearly drives me mad to 
see the cruel monsters shooting at our two 
poor men. How they can—” 

“See!” ejaculated the doctor; ‘‘ what’s 
that?” 

They were all gazing intently at the 
great post where the firing was going on, 
and beyond it at the group of Indians 
calmly loading and firing, with a soft film 
of smoke floating away above their heads, 
when all at once, just in their midst, there 
was a vivid flash of light, and the air 
seemed to be full of blocks of stone, which 
were driven up with a dense cloud of 
smoke. Then there was a deafening re- 


port, which echoed back from the side of |, 


the mountain ; a trembling of the ground, 
as if there had been an earthquake; the 
great pieces of stone fell here and there; 
and then, as the smoke spread, a few In- 


dians could be seen rushing hard towards |' 


where their companions were gathered 
with their horses, while about the spot 
where the earth had seemed to vomit forth 
flame, rocks and stones were piled up in 
hideous confusion, mingled with quite a 
score of the bodies of Indians. ‘ 
There was no hesitation on the part of 
the survivors. The Great Spirit had 
spoken to them in his displeasure, and 
those who had not been smitten eeized 
their horses, those which had no riders 
now kept with them, and the whole band 
went off over the plain at full speed ; while 
no sooner were they well away upon the 
he Beaver and his party laid 
their rifles aside, and dashed out, knife 
and hatchet in hand, killing two or three 


injured men before the doctor could inter- 
fere, as he and Bart ran out, followed by 
Harry. 

It was a hideous sight, and perbaps it 
was a merciful act the killing of the 
wretches by the Beaver and his men, for 
they were terribly injured by the explo- 
sion, while others had arms and legs blown 
off. Some were crushed by the falling 
stones, others had been killed outright at 
first; and as soon as he had seen buta 
poraen of the horrors, the doctor sent Bart 

ack to bid Maude be in no wise alarmed, 
for the enemy were gone, but she must not 
leave the place where she was hiding for a 
while. 

Bart found her looking white and 
trembling with dread, but a few words 
satisfied her, and the lad ran back, to pass. 
the horrible mass of piled-up stones and 
human beings with a shudder, as he ran 
on and joined the doctor and Joses, who- 
was standing outside his hiding-place 
perfectly unarmed and leaning upon his 


le. 

Bart was about to burst forth intoa long 
string of congratulations, but somehow 
they all failed upon his lips. He tried to. 
speak, but he choked and found it impos- 
sible. All he could do for a few momenta 
was to catch the great rough hands of 
Joses in his and stand shaking them with 
all his might. 3 

Joses did not reply, he only looked a 
little leas grim than usual as he returned 
Bart’s grip with interest. 

“Why, you thought the Injun had got 
me, did you, Master Bart? You thought 
the Injun had got me. Well, they hadn’t 
this time, you sce; but I ’spected they'd 
find me out every moment. I meant to 
fight it out, though, till all my powder was 
gone, and then I meant to back the horses 
at the Injun, and make them kick as long 
as I could, for of course you wouldn’t have 
been able to come.” 

“T am glad you are safe, Joses,” cried. 
Bart, at last. ‘‘ It is almost like a miracle 
that they didn’t find you, and that the ex- 
proon took place. It must have been our 

eg of powder, Joses, that you hid under: 
the stones.” 

‘«Think so, Master Bart?” said Joses, 
as if deeply astonished. : 

“« Yes,” cried Bart; ‘‘it must have been 
that.” A 

“Yes,” said the doctor. ‘“‘ The wretches 
must have dropped a burning wad, or 
something of that kind.” 

“But it was very horrible!” cried 
Bart. ‘s 

“Yes, horrible!’ assented the doctor. 

“ But it saved all us as was left, master,’” 
said Joses, gruffly. ‘‘They’d have found 
us out else, and served us the same as they 
did poor old Sam and old Juan. What 
wretches Injun is!” 

“Yes, it saved our lives, Joses, and it 
was as it were a miracle. But there, don't 
let's talk about it. We must take steps to 
bury those poor creatures, and that before 
my child comes out. Do you think the 
enemy will come back?” he continued, 
turning to the interpreter. 

“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth says no 
—not for days,” was the reply; and, will- 
ingly enough, the Indians helped their 
white friends to enlarge the hole ploughed 
out by the explosion of the powder keg, 
which was easily done by picking out o few 
pieces of rock, when there was amplo room. 
for the dead, who, after some hour or two's 
toil, were buried beneath the stoncs. 

The remains of the two poor fellows, 
Juan and Sam, were buried more carefully. 
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with a few simple rites, and then, saddened 
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“© Well, Master Bart, I had to wait till I 


} the exact spot where to send my bullet, 


and weary, the doctor turned to seek | thought I should never get a chance, and when I trembled so that I daren’t pull 
then they opened right out, and I could see | trigger, and when I could they all 


Maude. 


“ Began to fire at thelr prisoners.” 


Bart was about to follow him, when 
Joses took him by the sleeve. 

“TI woulda’t say anything to the master, 
but I must tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” 

‘* About the explosion, Master Bart.” 

«Well, I saw it,”. said Bart. : 

“Yes; but you didn’t see how it hap: 

ned.” 

‘IT thought we had decided that ?” 

‘Well, you thought so, but you wasn’t 
right, and I didn’t care to brag about it. 
But I did it, Master Bart!” 

“You fired that powder and blew all 
those poor wretches to eternity!” cried 
Bart, in horror. 

“Now don’t you get a-looking like that, 
Master Bart. Why, of course I did it. 
Where’s the harm? They killed my two 
poor fellows, and they'd have killed all of 
us, and set us up to shoot at if they'd had 
the chance.” : f 

“Well, Joses, I suppose you are right,” 
eaid Bart, ‘‘ but it seems very horrible.” 

“Deal more horrible if they’d killed 
Miss Maude.” 

“Oh, hush, Joses!” cried Bart, ex- 
citedly. ‘Tell me, though, how did you 
menage it?” 

“Well, you see, Master Bart, it was like 
this. I stood looking on at their devilry 
till I felt as if I couldn’t bear it no longer, 
and then all at once I recollected the 
powder, and I thought that if I could put 
a bullet through the keg it would blow it 
up, and them too.” 

“And did you. Joses?” 

‘Well, I did, Master Bart, but it took 
me 8 long while for it. I knew exactly 
where it was, but I couldn’t see it for the 
crowd of fellows round, and I daren’t 
shoot unless I was sure, or else I should 
have brought them on to me like a shot.” 

““Of course! of course, Joses!” cried 
Bart, who was deeply interested. 


crowded up again.” 
“ But thes gave you another chance, 
Joses?”” cried Bart, excitedly. 
“To be sure they did, my lad, at last, 
and that time it was only after a deal of 
: dodging about that there was any chance, 
‘and, laying my rifle on the rock, I drew 
| trigger, saw the stones flash as the bullet 
| struck, just, too, when they were all cheer- 
| ing—the wretches !—at what they’d done to 
those two poor fellows.” 

“‘ And then there was the awful flash and 
roar, Joses ?”” 

“ Yes, Master Bart, and the Injuns never 
knew what was the matter, and that’s 
all.’ 

“All, Joses ?”” 

“Yes, Master Bart — and wasn’t it 
enough ? But you'd better not tell the 
; master; he might say he didn’t object to 
; an Injun or two killed in self-defence, but 
. that this was wholesale.” 

Bart promised to keep the matter 
secret, and he went about for the rest of 
the day pondering upon the skill of Joses 
with the rifle, and what confidence he must 
have had in his power to hit the keg hidden 
; under the stones to run such a risk, for, a8 

he said, a miss would have brought down 
‘the Indians upon him, and so said 
once more. 
‘Yes, Master Bart ; but then, you see, 
, I didn’t miss, and we’ve got rid of some of 
the enemy and scared the rest away.” 


(To be continued.) 


“*There was a deafening report.” 
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POTTERY-PAINTING. 


(*.* It is our intention to offer prizes in connection with this subject. Particulars will be given on the completion of these articles.—Ep. B, 0. P.J 


FOURTH LESSON.—UNDERGLAZE PAINTING. 


ly the three former articles we have dealt | 
with glazed pottery and with what are 
known in the trade as enamel colours—i.c., 
lours containing their own flux or glaze. In 
article, which concludes the present series, 
hall deal with the painting of unglazed or 
'seuit ware, and with colours which require to | 
be glazed to bring out their tints. Underglaze | 
pottery- painting has many advantages ‘over 
enamel painting. You -can work in ‘a bolder 
and freer manner, and the glaze gives a brilliancy | 
and lustre to the colours which’ can never be 
Produced by péinting on a glazed surface. 

On the other hand, there are certain difficulties | 
Which at one time were thought to be insur- | 
mountable, the chief of which was the difficulty 
of getting the ware glazed and fired; for the 
kilns which are used for firing the overglaze 


paintings are useless for the underglaze, as these 
jatter require ving te 2 much higher tempera- 
ture to melt the glaze- -1o a heat, in fact, which 
would ruin any other kind of work. The colours 
for underglaze painting can be had at Howell 
and James's, or Lechertier, Burke, and Co.'s, and 
are of quite a different nature from the enamel 
colours. The underglay» colours can only be 
used on biscuit ware—i.c. unglazed pottery—and 
are useless for painting «n the glaze, while the 
enamel colours would, it used under the glaze, 
burn away and leave litt'e behind them. The 


| selection of colours, too, is not nearly as large, 


there being not more th.n a dozen good ones. 
I have found that a selection of those sold by 
Lechertier, Burke, and Co., of French make, in 
tubes and powder, and those of Hancock's make 
sold by Howell and James, is better than confin- 


ing yourself to either maker exclusively. Han- 
cock’s dark mazarine blue is a fine colour, and 
splendid effects can be produced with this alone. 

Outline your design very similarly to the 
method advocated in Lesson First, but I think 
it is better to mix it with fat oil and turpentine 
than with sugar, as the colour works so much 
more freely in oil than water. When you have 
outlined the design, shade it with very thin 
washes of colour, as the mazarine blue is very 
powerful, and it must on no account be painted 
on thickly. It is black in colour before it is 
glazed and fired. As we havo treated of -flects. 
in one colour in the former articles, it is sufficient 
to say that these effects are much finer under 
the glaze, as the glaze softens the lines and pre-- 
vents a certain hardness which is very liable to 
result in overglaze painting. | A nice varicty of 
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Dlue can be made with mazarino blue and rose- 
leaf green, the latter colour giving it a peacock 
hue. Most of the colours will mix together, 
and it is in fact only by a knowledge of mixed 
tints that the most artistic effects can be pro- 
duced. 

In the article on painting heads I spoke of the 
use of single colours fer executing the whole of 
the work, and if these effects are painted on the 
biscuit pottery with underglaze colours the effect 
is much richer and softer than the same work 
done overglaze. In fact for monochrome effects 
the underglaze method should alone be em- 
ployed. 

T have found that the greens want toning, as 
when used pure they are apt to be crude. 
White can be employed with some effect for 
touching in bright lights, but it should net be 
used too thickly. Some writers on the subject 
have recommended the mixing of white with all 
the colours, and to paint thickly, as in oil or 
boly-colour work ; but my experience is that 
this method is not successful, as the white, if 
used very thickly, is liable to flake off in the 
burning, and now that the barbotine painting 
has been brought within the reach of amateurs 
“and this we shall presently say something 
about), there is no motive in using underglaze 
colours in any other manner than transparently. 

In painting on the biscuit the colour is very 
quickly absorbed, and to obviate this brush a 
little thin gum (gum diluted with warm water) 
over the pottery until you find the brush remains 
reoist on the ware for a few moments if left 
thera ; but do not “stop,” as this gamming is 
termed, the ware too much, as the quick drying 
-of the colour is in many respects an advantage, 
especially in stippling and finishing a face. 
Heads are better done under the glaze than in 
any other way, as you can get the shadows and 
general outline much softer, and if when the 
work returns from the kiln the effect is rather 
light, you can easily repaint it with ordinary 
enamels and have it refired in the regalar kiln, 
This is the plan all the best figure pottery- 
painters adopt, it being difficult to get a flesh- 
tint to stand under the glaze, as at present 
chemists have discovered no red that seems to 
resist the great heat. A very good shadow and 
outlining colour is Vandyke brown. Work it 
an the same manner as in the overglaze painting 
‘by cross-hatching and stippling. The pink is 
not a bad colour to use in a fess sag for the 
lips, nostrils, ears, and cheeks ; but as it burns 
if anything stronger than it appears when 
painted, be careful not to overdo it. The yellow 
or cream-coloured dishes are perhaps better for 
heads and flesh thati the pure white, as the colour 
of the ware eomes in very well for the flesh. 

In laying flat tints, putting in backgrounds, 
etc., mix sufficient fat oil to prevent the colour 
<lrying the instant it is applied to the ware. 
There is less danger in the use of fat oil on the 
biscuit than there is on the glaze, but of course 
do not use more than is necessary. If the 
colour should remain slightly shiny in places, 
this need not trouble you, as it will fire out in 
tho kiln. I say slightly, because if too much 
medium be used the colour will crack and frizzlo 
in the firing. 

Underglaze painting is only suitable for deco- 
rative and conventional effects, studies in one 
or two colours, and ornamental work, and any 
who take it up with the idea that they can 
paint pictures as they would in oil or water- 
colour will be disappointed. The palette is 
limited, and any very subtle variations of tint 
are impossible and should not be attempted. 
Certain effects can be produced by it better 
than by any other means, but if you attempt to 
paint highly pictorial effects with underglaze 
colours your efforts will not be crowned with 
success. ‘Those who wish to produce pictures 
on pottery, and to work as though they were 
using oil colours or colours containing "body, 
will do well to turn their attention to the new 
barbotine painting, and as the writer of these 
articles took up this art on its first introduction 
into this country, the following hints on the 
subject may prove not unacceptable to our 
readers. 

(To be continued.) 


M friend W.'s cottage in the country, or 
rather in the outskirts of a country vil- 
lage, Jies well back from the road, bordering 
which is, first an iron railing, then, inside that, a 
row of fine lime-trees, next a bit of shrubbery, 
and then an open space between the shrubs and 
house-front. It is about this open space I want 
to say a word or two. It has gone through 
nore than one metamorphosis. 
to reside at the cottage first it was simply laid 
down in gravel, and tufts of grass kept coming 
up here and there, snails crawled plentifully 
over it, and frogs got good fun hopping across 
it. 

“It’s an eyesore to me,” said W., looking out 
of his window one day in winter. ‘‘ It looks like 
a school playground. I'll do something with it 
before I’m many months older.” 

Well, that very day hard frost came on, and 
the ground was everywhere like iron. Then 
heavy snow fell all night, and when W. looked 
out of his window next morning he found that 
his man-servant had swept two pretty winding 
pathways through the snow, one to the hall 
door and one away round by the gable of the 
cottage. 

“Why!” cried W. ; ‘the very thing! How 
pretty those winding paths look! They shall 
be a permanency, for all where the snow now 
lies between those paths [ will lay down in 
grass lawn as soon as the fine weather comes, 
and I will plant standard roses thereon, and the 
space in front of my cottage shall no longer 
resemble the playground of a village school.” 

W. carried out his intentions like a man, at 


open space was a lawn and rosery combined. 
But dear me! it was bad at that, for the sun 
could not get at the roses to make them bloom 
well, and the drip from the lime-trees kept the 
lawn too moist. It did not do well ; moss came, 
dandelions and docks, and it took more trouble 
than it was all worth to keep it shaven. In the 
summer millions of ants came to it as a kind of 
health resort, and a mole found it out at last 
and ran an underground railway through it, 
with stations here and there for the convenience 
of himself and family. 

Next year the lawn was all dug up, and time 
too, and W. got his man to put a rustic edging 
round it, retaining the gravelled walks, and he 
planted in it ferns, and shrubs, and foxgloves, 
and all kinds of wild flowers; and now the 
place looks very pretty indced, and people going 
and returning to church in the sweet Maytime 
panse and lean over the gate and admire it. 

Now, my young friends if you meditate having 
a lawn, just remember one or two things before 
you begin putting it down. First, then, you 
will have to specially prepare the ground. If 
you are going to sow the lawn it will have to be 
well manured, dug, and levelled and raked. 
Your seed must be the best ; it inust be sown in 
April, and then it will be a year before it is 
| really alawn. If you put down turf from the 
| roadside or a meadow, it must be thin and 
good, and the ground moderately firm and very 
neatly raked. After your lawn has been put 
down, and is nice and green, your work is only 
beginning. You want 2 mowing-machine, cost 
from 25s. upwards. This you will sometimes 
find bard exercise. Sometimes the lawn will 
want watering for weeks together, and at others 
it will want weeding, and if you neglect it in 
any way it will be a disgrace to you. A well- 
kept close-shaven green Juwn is a pretty sight, 
or I like to see lawns in spring all a-blow with 
snowdrops and crocuses, or in summer a rear 
Jawn might be forgiven if daisies bloomed on it. 
But a lawn all ups and downs, bare patches 
here and there, moss-heaps, ant-hillocks, dande- 
lions and docks, only wants a few old meat tins, 
an iron hoop or two, and a few old shoes, to 
make it the most depressing sight that sensitive 
eyes could dwell upon, 


When W. came | 


some expense too. So all next summer the , 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Gorpon STraBLEs, M.D., R.N., C.B. 


| CHAPTER V.—THE FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN—FLOWER BEDS—THE BEST KIND OF FLOWER 
FoR A PERPETUAL SHOW, 


| So I say to you, if you have only 2 small bi 
of ground, by all means go in for flower-beds 
{with probably a little lawn around them, n 
‘more than you can conveniently keep shor 
| with a good sharp old table-knife. 
| The formation of your flower-beds will depen: 
, entirely on your own taste and the amount o 
ground you have at your disposal. 

Idle corners may be made into rockeries ver: 
‘easily with rough stones raised on a heap o 
' mould, old logs of wood, etc. If the water do 
; not pour down on these from the roof-tops the! 
! will do well, and you may grow pretty ferns 01 
them—uauriculas, violas, pansies, tufts of ivy 
stonecrop, etc. 

In making your beds let simplicity of desi 
be your motto, and at first, at all events, add t 
this cheapness. You must be very careful ir 
making your beds, whether in the midst of you 
little fawn or surrounded by narrow walks 
Visit cottages that have nice gardens and stud) 
the shapes of the beds you like best, and tha 
you think will best suit the shape of your pica 
of ground. 

The beds must be of very good soil, anc 
higher in the centre. They must be also wel 
mauured, or nothing will grow, and they mus 
have plenty of sanshine and air. 

Having carefully rked your bed, leaving nc 
stone nor clod bigger than a sparrow’s egg, Yot 
may begin putting in your flowers. What om 
; wants, and what one may easily get all the yea! 
round in a small bed or two in front of a bousi 
in town or country, is a continuous display fron 
the early spring months until the latte 
autumn, 

Now to secure this you must remove the 
flowers that are done blooming away to a patch 
of ground by themselves, and have others jusi 
coming into bloom ready to plant. Theso latter 
may have been grown in pots or in some sunny 
| border. 
| Even during winter you may put in your beds 
pretty evergreens, such as box, and holly, and 
tiny firs, with the bright-leaved euonymus and 
different kinds of ivy. 

Perhaps you would like to see a kind of rock- 
work on your beds ; well, pieces of freestone or 
| flints look very well and by no means out ol 
; placé in the centre. 

In that centre during summer you may grow 
the smaller or medium-sized ferns, aud tall 
feathery flowers like love-lies-bleeding, also tall 
grasses, etc. These all make a nice centro for 
the beds, 

Well, in the early spring months your beds 
must be all aglow with crocuses and snowdrops, 
followed by hyacinths, tulips, and wind-flowers, 
| to say nothing of primroses and polyanthuses, 
daisies, narcissus, jonquils, scillas, alyssums, 
ranunculuses, forget-me-nots, silenes, ete., ete. 
Auriculas are also charming, and do woll in 4 
place that is half flower-bed and half rockery. 

By the first week in May remove your bulbs 
carefully, leaves and all, to the reserve garden, 
there to ripen for a month or two ; remove also 
all the primroses, etc., in fact everything that 
is going to leaf, and get in your bedding plants, 
blue lobelias in rows, and rows of golden 
pyrethrum, etc., etc. f 

Do not forget pansies and violas, and delphi- 
niums, and Tater on in summer you will have 
fuchsias of all kinds. Meanwhile, to save your 
buying plants for autumn show, it is to be 
hoped you have a hotbed of some kind, under 
glass ; no matter how rude it be if it retains the 
heat and enables you to raise your flower 


seeds, 

Smaller beds may be got up fer these aboits 
say, two feet square, and they should be closely 
planted, but not overcrowded, so as to show 8 
whole mass of colour. What can be more lovely 
than a bed of zinnias, or iphones, or asters ! 

But annuals of all kinds may :lso be sown 0% 
| the open borders, if these be well manured 60 
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kept free from weeds, Indeed, weeds must be 
oked closely after, and the ground among 
wers should be frequently raked and stirred 
Moreover, water should never be forgotten 
the weather be at all dry. 

Lo not water before frost in the evening. 
m will know in spring if frost be coming, 
‘ing to the elearness of the sky. Water at 
ight or very early in the morning, but not in 
sansbine. 

Be very careful to keep the walks of your 
garden free from weeds and grass, rake them 
-ometiines and roll them when darap. 
Tropcolams make a grand show in beds in 
mmer, and last a long time. Scarlet linums 
ake a gorgeous border, and pansies grow well 
all the season. 

Rustic pots for growing flowers may be made 
ont of any old wood, and covered with the bark 
of trees, This last I find looks very well, and 
1s much cheaper than virgin cork. Old tubs 
may be raised on rustic tree-stumps and covered 
with this bark, and very charming they look 
when filled with blooming flowers. 

I shall now just mention the names of a few 
commen but very lovely garden flowers, that are 
not only easy of cultivation but cheap: 

Carnations and picotees, campanulas, fox- 
gloves, Legonias, calceolarias, asters, balsams, 
pansies and violas, peonies, mimulas, delphi- 
niums, dahlias (grand for autumn show), holly- 
hocks, sunflowers, wallflowers, petunias, stocks, 
tropeolums, verbenas, chrysanthemums, linums, 
marigolds, candytuft, cockscombs, and roses of 
all kinds. 


(To be continued.) 
——-+e+ —___~ 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, 
WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND 
BIRD TRAPPING, 


By J. Harrincton Kzeng, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., etc. 


IlI.—RATS. 


Rx. may, I think, fairly lay claim to being 
the most mischievous of all British vermin. 
They are fellows of irreclaimably bad habits, and 
ever so happy as when devouring or destroying 
something, Artemus Ward has placed it on 
recunl that ‘‘Injins is pisen wherever you meet 
em,” and the same might be said of rats. In 
that exqnisitely whimsical poem of Browning’s, 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” we are told that 
ite townspeople were plagued emphatically 
with— 


“Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in their cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vate, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprate, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even speiled the women’s chats 

By drowning their speakin, 

With shrieking and squeaking, 

In fifty different sharps and flats.” 


1 have not the least doubt Lut that they did all 
this and other things worse, hence I would say 
with no uncertainty, ‘‘ Slay all and spare none,” 
whenever you get achance. I do not know of 
one redeeming feature in the character of Afus 
cumanus unless it be good in a pie, as our 
friend the Rev. J. G. Wood hints that it is from 
experimental trial. 

According to some, the brown rat came over 
into England with the dynasty of the Houso of 
Hanover ; but of course such an idea is hardly 
worth examining any mere than the old couplet 
in Sir Richard Baker's ‘‘ Chronicle "— 


*« Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, 
Cume into England all in a year.” 


Others say it originally came from Persia—but in 
sooth, what does it matter where it was first 
found? One thing is certain, it ts here, and 
hardly a spot in the Unital Kingdom knows it 
aot. 


Hundreds on hundreds of tales relating to its 
cunning or intelligence might be cited until you 
were heartily tired of reading, much less I of 
writing. How rats will bite holes in leaden 
pipes, attack the face of a slecping infant—an 
instance of which I might relate from actual 
knowledge—how they devour each other, leaving 
only the skin turned inside out as neatly as you 
could turn a stocking, and last, Lut far from 
least, how they have been trained to perform a 
drama in pantomime and various other tricks 
quite too numerous to refer to here. he rat is 
practically omnivorous, and so gets his living 
where more select appetites and digestions would 
starve. ‘Hit him ‘are, he ain’t a’ got no friends,” 
as was said of the pauper boy in ‘ Oliver Twist.” 
Every creature's hand seems turned against him, 
and we, agreeably to this bent of nature, will new 
proceed to compass his destruction by means of 
trapping. 

Unquestionably the best trap 
iron gin, Everybody knows w 
with its centre plate and formidable rows of 
tecth on either side the jaws. I shall therefore 
spare you a drawing and description of it, and 
content myself with simply advising that the 
teoth be of the shape shown at Fig. 8—that is, 


ees 


Fig. 8. 


is the common 
at that is like, 


square potnts fitting when closed in half circles. 

‘ow this form of tooth does not cut through the 
limb of the captured animal so readily as the saw- 
shaped does, and is preferable on that account. 
Rats are very prone to gnaw through a fractured 
limb and free themselves—they will not do this 
nearly so readily, however, if the teeth be of the 
shape indicated. This is also the best shape for 
the capture of other vermin, as we shall see as 
these papers proceed. 

In all cases a chain about eighteen inches is 
attached by means of an S hook to the gin. A 
swivel should be placed about the middle, and a 
ring of about an inch and a quarter should ter- 
minate it. A good stout stake, about cightcen 
inches long, is also necessary, and ash is parti- 
cularly recommendable if it can be procured. If 
it be trimmed, when cut, like Fig. 9, so that a 


Fig. 9. 


short piece of branch keeps the ring from slip- 
ping off, so much the better. Another tool 
which is ever useful when gins are being set 
(and that will be pretty frequent with the ver- 
min I shall speak about) is a hammer shaped 
something like Fig. 10, You will see that it 


Fig. 10. 


has a broad hatchet-like front to it instead of 
the claws of an ordinary hammer, and this is for 
cutting into the earth, separating roots, etc. In 
twenty ways it comes in useful, so I advise my 
readers to get one made after this pattern. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC-LANTERN. 


By Frank Ciasrmorr. 


F you were to go to a shop to buy a lantern 
I like the one I am going to describe, it would 
cost thirty-five shillings, but you will be able to 
make it for fourteen or fifteen. I will tell you 


what mine cost me, including the slides. The 
lantern cost me fifteen shillings. 

sd. 
Lantern 15 0 
Colours... 10 6 
Glass 50 
Paper... ae oe ame SE 20: 
Varnish ace oes eet, 23 80 
£112 6 


With theso colours and glass I have pninted 250 
slides, which to buy would cost 2s, each, and 
the cost of lantern and 250 slides would thus 


Za d. 

Lantern... ae « 115 0 
250 Slides at 2s. ... «. 25.0 0 
2615 0 

112 6 

£25 2 6 


making a clear saving of £25. 

Besides this, you have the double pleasure of 
making the lantern and painting the slides, and 
showing it as your own work. The picture 
shown by this lantern will be nine -or ten fect 
in diameter, and will be large enough to show 
full-sized slides if you should at any time buy 
any. If you do buy, I should recommend tho 
uncoloured photographs (1s. 6d. each) to be got 
at all shops where they sell lanterns. By mak- 
ing two of thesc lanterns you can use them for 
dissolving views, which is by far the best way to 
exhibit the slides. Many brilliant effects can 
be obtained with two lanterns that it would be 
impossible to do with a single lantern. I should 
certainly advise you to try this. Both lanterns 
can be made at the same time ; the directions 
for one will do for both. But we must get on 
with our description. : 

First of all get your carpenter to cut you a 
deal board, free of knots, six feet six inches 
long, nine inches wide, and half an inch thick. 
This must be planed smooth on both sides. If 
you have a plane do this yourself. Now witha 
fine saw cut four pieces off the board, each 
twelve inches long, and two pieces nine inches 
long. These are to make the body of the lan- 
tern with. Take two of the long pieces and the 
two short. pieces, and reduce the width to six 
inches. These will bo the top, bottom, back, 
and front of the lantern.» Now you must put 
the pieces together by dovetailing ; or you had 
better get your carpenter to do this for you, as 
unless you are used to this work you would be 
sure to make a mess af it. Do not glue tho 
pieces together yet. Take the piece of wood 
that is to serve for the top, and draw lines with 
a pencil from opposite corners, like Fig.1. Now 


Fig. I. 


with a pair of com 8, open one inch and a half 
apart, put one point at the point where the two 
lines cross each other, and mark a circle with 
the other point. This circle must be cut out 
either with a keyhole saw or with a gouge, 
smoothing off with a rough file. 

(To be continued.) 


A. H. Nasu.—1. There is no law of cricket which regu- 
lates the distance that a ball may pitch, provided it 
pitches between the wickets. There never was a law 
which did—-in fact, the early cricketers bowled right 
along the ground’ “swift sneaks,” which pitched 
about a yard from the bowler's wicket. The reason 
“length bowling ” came in was that the bat had im- 
proved so in shape that with ground bowling it was 
almost impossible to get even a moderate batsman 
out. 2. Keep the furniture well polished, and the 
mothe ‘will not touch it; let it get dry, and they 
will. 


W.B.—The stamps with REPUB: FRANC: and the 
third Napoleon's head on them refer to the time 
when he was President of the Republic just before 
he was elected Emperor. Stamps are not always 
used by people when they buy them; they may be 
mislaid, or kept in the desk, etc., hence the post- 
mark is no test of the date of issue. 


A.C. M.—You want more snails and water-plants to 
keep your aquarium clear. Wire netting would be 
better for the top than perforated zinc. There is no 
necessity to change the water frequently. When 
you do clean the aquarium clean it thoroughly, and 
boil the stones. 


E. E. G.—1. You are too old to enter the Royal Navy. 
It is hopeless after you are thirteen. 2. Yes, a boy 
before the mast can rise to be a tain—and fre- 
quently does, and much oftener than a private 
soldier rises to be a commissioned officer. ‘In at 
the hawse-hole and out at the cabin-window” was 
the usual course ia the days gone by. 


B. D. KILBURN and JERICHO.—With your inquiry 
comes a letter from another reader, who says, ‘I 
have succeeded in making a copying-machine, de- 
scribed on page 91, No. 95,in Boy's OWN PAPER, and 
find it to answer very well; and I have also made a 
perpetual almanack, the construction of which 
appeared in your columns, and find it to be quite 

* correct.” 


A. G, HALFeRD.—1. The answer is simply that a watch 
will on a marble mantelpiece unless there is 
something the matter with the watch which would 
prevent its going in the same position on anything 
else. 2. Two shillings would cover both cost and 
postage of the coloured plates and index. 


A GREENOCK Boy.—The information for which you 
ask has been given over and over again. You can 
hardly expect a special answer when in the very same 
week that you send your query the very particulars 
you want are given. 


ARAMIS, and many Others.—You must get the back 
numbers of the paper. Before sending us sugges- 
tions you should acquaint yourself with what we 
have already done. The doing so would save both 
you and us a vast deal of trouble. 


ToLLY TREVOR.—‘‘Pinx.” is short for pinxit, and 
means he painted it ; ‘‘del.” is short for detineavit, 
and means he drew it; and “fecit” is fecit in full, 
and means he did it or made it, 


F. E. K.—Within reasonable limits {t matters not how 
old a man may be when he presents himself for 
ceamination, provided he has served the necessary 
sea time. 


A. U, G.—We do not know how much the stream holds, 
but there is a military rule for finding the number 
of men a stream of water is sufficient for, which says, 
“Multiply the velocity per minute in feet by the 
breadth and depth and 900, and this will give you 
the number of men for which the brook is an ade- 
quate suppl .” The velocity in feet per minute you 
get by floating a cork, and noting the distance it 
travels during the time. A stream running twenty 
feet per minute, and having a breadth of five feet, 
and an average depth of one foot, would thus give 
20x 5x 1x 900=90,000 men. 


VuLcan.—Rubber-stamp ink is made by dissolving 
ninety grains of aniline red in an ounce of boiling 
water, and adding half_a nful ef glycerine 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful ef treacle. 


PHILAT.—On the new 1893 issue of stamps of the 
United States, the portrait on the one cent Is that of 
Frankjin, on the two cent Jackson, on the three 
cent Washington, on the five cent Garfleld, on the 
six cent Lincoln, on the seven cent Stanton, on the 
ten cent Jefferson, on the twelve cent Clay, on the 
fifteen cent Scott, on the thirty ceut Hamilton, on 
the ninety cent Perry. 


Pgrcy Rice.—No licence is required if you give the 
Performance privately, and not for money or profit. 


A. G, U'RILLA.—1. There are about half as many wild 
birds in New Zealand as in Britain. There are two 
hawks, an owl, five plovers, five parrots, three rails, 
a wood hen, pigeon, bittern, crane, etc., all indi- 
genous; and the rook, sparrow, finch, lark, black- 
bird, thrush, etc., have been acclimatised. You 
could hardly expect to find ges, pheasants, 
and grouse everywhere. 2. The north island has the 
most land suitablefor agriculture. 8. The mean annual 
temperature of the north island is 57°, that of the 
south island is 52’. The mean annual temperatnre 
of London is 51°—e: to remember, as being the 
same figures as its latitude. 4. Autographs are 
worth just what people like to give for them. Wil- 
liam Pitt's handwriting may be worth five shillings 
or five pounds —whichever you can get. 


NEMo.—The degree is a German one, obtained by Eng- 
lishmen who have studied science in Germany owing 
to the greater facilities there given for doing ao. 
The value of the PH.D., like that of our ¥.A,, etc., 
depends very much on the university that gives it, 
_ hence it is that the words Jena, ote, etc., gene. 
rally appear. gome Persons are unscrupulous eno! 
to purchase degrees from obscure American and 
Continental universities—not German ones—just as 
they are unscrupulous enough to assume the letters 
without having any diploma at all. 


ImpostoR.—1. We never heard of model yachts being 
made out of ordinary bottle corks, but there is no 
reason why it should not be done—if you care to try 
it. 2 We have nothing at present to add to our 
articles on knotting and splicing. 


SHORSHE BarRr.—We never recommend makers of 
bicycles; choose for you The article on Soll- 
citors, their Examinations, e! No. 235. 
Better stick to prose ; there is a certain ruggeduess 
which we fear would prove too characteristic in 
your stanzas on English peets commencing— 


“English poets! Who knows them not? 
Who'd despise old Milton's shot 
At his far-famed ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
‘When him his eyes ft cost ?” 


AN IGNORANT. PIGKON-REEPER.—Mark your pireont a 
the wing feathers with an indiarubber stamp. 


Bos.—Apply to the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloony 
bury square, or see the advertisements in tx 
“ Chemist and Druggist.” 

SoLomon.—You should have shown your wisdom 
‘buying an index, when you would have seen 
the birds had slready been treated of, and that th 
cages were descri afterwards. 
present go over the same ground. 


DESIDERATUM.—If yeu want to go to sa, and are ta 
old to be a sailor, why not enlist in the Ron 
Marines? That is the only service we know of wid 
would anawer your requirements. 


READER.—The back numbers of the first volume a 
no longer obtainable, though the monthly parts an 
Better buy the book, and give away your loose od 
numbers. 


F. J. GRAY.—The idea is a good one, even if not neq 
You should put yourself in communication vit 
one of our leading watchmakers, either in Lontoa i 
Coventry, and get it adopted. It would be uu 
to describe the improvement until you are sure¢ 
the good faith of the person you take into your cat 
fidence. We cannot help you. 


BULisFoot.—There are thirteen figures in a billiot 
Ten fj 8 would only give you a thousand milion 
and a billion is a thousand times as much. 


‘W. G.—A remarkably foolish letter. The prices a 
atrengths of chemical bodies are matters of fact. 9 
not of opinion ; and the statements in the article 1 
perfectly correct, as any price-list and analysii ¥i 

how, 

A WorKING Lap.—"‘ The proof of the pudding is int! 
cating.” So long as our circulation increases, 1 
the shower of complimentary notices show i 
abatement in quality or quantity, so long will « 
continue to make the Bor's OWN PaPEr as varied 
possible. You would find it far better to read 2 
fiction and more 

ScrEw JACK.—You should refer to a table-beok | 
the ‘unusual things,” a cable measures 240 yaris: 
horse's stride is one yard ; there are 2,112 paces 
the mile; a pint of water weighs a pound atl 
quarter, and a gallon weighs ten pounds. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—BOSHER, HIS 
DIARY. 


gies no two boys in all Willoughby 

were more excited over the result of 
the famous boatrace than Parson and his 
dear friend Telson. And it is hardly 
necessary to state that this agitation arose 
from totally conflicting reasons. 

Parson’s indignation found solace in the 
most sweeping and vehement invectives 
his vocabulary could afford against the un- 
known author of the dastardly outrage 
upon his rudder-line. By an easy effort of 
imagination he included the whole School 
House, root and branch, in his anathemas, 
and by a very trifling additional effort he 
discovered that the objects of his censure 
were guilty, every one of them, not only 
of this particular crime, but of every crime 
in the Newgate Calendar, from picking 
pockets to murder. He fully agreed with 
the decision of his chiefs to have nothing 
more to do with such a graceless crew till 
the injury was atoned for; and meanwhile 
he felt himself at perfect liberty—nay, it 
was his painful duty—to insult, abuse, and 
maltreat, as occasion offered, every one 
unlucky enough to wear the School House 
ribbon on his cap. 

This being the case, it may be imagined 
his friend Telson (who, by the way, had 
barely recovered from the shock of Brown’s 
party) found himself in a very delicate 
position. For in the whole of his code of 
honour two points were paramount with 


“Mr, Parrett entered the study!” 
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him. One was loyalty to the School 
House, the other was loyalty to Parson. 
How these two duties could be carried out 
now, at one and the same time, was a 
source of much anxjety to the perplexed 
Augustus. 

He too was as indignant about the 
whole affair as his friend But his wrath 
was aimed first of all against those who 
dared to insinuate that any School House 
boy could have been guilty of the evil deed, 
and next against the Parretts’ authorities 
for refusing Riddell’s and Fairbairn’s offer 
of a new race. 

He and his friend had a long and pain- 
ful discussion of the whole question an 
evening or two later in the study of the 
latter. 

“It’s all very well,”'said he, ‘‘to say 
it’s a School House chap has done it—” 

“T tell you a School House chap must 
have done it,’ said Parson. ‘‘ Who else 
would do such a dirty trick?” 

“Tl fight you, old man, if you goon 
like that,’ observed the School House 


fag, gently. . 

“Qh, beg pardon,” said Parson, apolo- 
getically. ‘<I mean who else could have 
done it, you know P” 


‘A Welcher might,” suggested Telson. 

“What would be the good to him? 
They hadn’t a beat. Besides, they all go 
against Riddell, don’t they ?” 

‘Well, I mean to. say,” said Telson, 
falling back on to the next grievance, 
“your fellows ought to row us again. 
We'd have rowed you again like a shot if 
our line had smashed. J¥e don’t funk 
you.” 

“And do you think we funk you? A 
pack of—I mean,” added Parson, pulling 
up in time, ‘‘ de you think we funk you?” 

“* Why don’t you row us again, then?” 

‘* Because there’s no honour in the thing 
while your fellows go in for low dodges 
like that,” replied Parson. 

“T tell you,” said Telson, finding it very 
difficult to keep in with his friend, ‘‘ we 
did not do it. I say we didn’t do it; 
there!” 

“What's the use of your saying that 
when you know no one but a School House 
fellow could have done it?” demanded his 
friend. 

“T tell you we 4idn’t do it,” repeated 
Telson, ‘‘and you've got to prove we did 
before you say we did,” added he, with 
triumphant emphasis. 

“You've got to prove you didn’t,” 
replied Parson, not to be beaten. 

“‘How can I prove we didn’t when— 
when we didn’t do it?” cried Telson, 
making up in noise for what he lacked in 
logic. 

“I knew you couldn’t prove it!” said 
Parson, triumphant in his turn. ‘I knew 
it was one of your blackguard—” 

‘* All right, old man, I shall fight you,” 
said Telson. 

‘I didn’t mean, old man, really,” said 
Parson. ‘‘ What I mean to say is—” 

“I don’t care what you say,” said Tel- 
son. ‘‘ What I say is, we did not do it!” 

‘All very well,” replicd Parson, ‘‘ but 
I’m certain you did.” 

“How are you certain, I’d like to 
know?” 

“Because, I tell you,” said Parson, 
slowly and incisively, ‘‘it couldn’t have 
been done by any one else.” 

“How do you know it couldn’t ?” asked 
Teleon, warmly. 

“There you are! If you didn’t do it 
you'd be able to prove it, but you can’t, 
you see.” 


And so this edifying argument went on, 

or rather round, very much after the style 
of a dog trying to catch his tail, and at its 
close Parson and Telson stood as far from 
| sulviag the mystery as ever. 
This slight difference of opinion, how- 
| ever, could hardly fail to result in a little 
mutual irritation, and for the first time in 
their friendship the two boys felt as if they 
did not love one another exactly like 
| brethren. It was therefore no small relief 
when further argument was abruptly cut 
sbort by the entrance of King, looking 
particularly cheerful and important. 

“Hullo, you two!” exclaimed he, 
‘‘Guessed I'd find you here. Such a 
lark!” 

‘What is it?’? asked the two friends, 
delighted with any diversion. 

“Why,” exclaimed the delighted King, 
“you know Bosher ?” 


“ Guess.” 

“Tt’s not he that cut the rudder-fine, is 
it?” asked Telson. 

‘No, of course not. 
keeps a diary!” 

““What!’’ exclaimed the other two, 
laughing, ‘‘ old Bosher keep a diary ! How 
do you know that ?” 

King looked very mysterious, and then 
said, laughing, 

“T say, what would you give for a 
peep at it?” 

“Have you gotit, then ?” 

“Rather,” said King, producing a small 
notebeok from his pocket. ‘I found it in 
the Big just now.” 

The notion of Bosher keeping a diary 
had been amusing enough, but.the chance 
of looking at such % production was irre- 
sistible. 

The boys did make one fanguid protest, 
more, however, to relieve their consciences 
than to dissuade one another from the 
meanness of looking into another boy’s 
diary. 

“Rather low, perhaps,” said Telson, 
‘to look at a fellow’s notes.” 

“T don’t know,” said King. ‘If a 
fellow keeps a diary he must expect it to 
be looked at if he leaves it about. I know 
I should.” 

‘Well, yes, so should I too,” said Par- 
son. ‘Besides, you know, of course we 
wouldn’t tell any one else.” 

“Rather not,” said Telson. ‘And you 
know, Parson,” he added, seriously, ‘‘ it's 
just possible he might have something 
about the rudder-line in it, and it would 
Pee great thing to clear that up, wouldn’t 
ite” 

“So it would,” said Parson, seating 
himself at the table. 

Telson and King did the same, and 
Bosher’s diary was forthwith opened. 

To all appearance Bosher was the most 
unlikely boy in all Willoughby to keep a 
diary. He was not usually credited with 
overmuch intelligence, and certainly not 
with much sentiment, and the few remarks 
he did occasionally offer on things in 
general were never very weighty. He was 
& good-tempered, noisy, able-bodied fag, 
who was at any one’s service, and who in 
ali his exploits did about as much work for 
as little glory as any boy in the school. 

The present discovery certainly revealed 
him in a new and startling light, and it 
was with a feeling somewhat akin to awe 
that the three boys who called themselves 
his friends set themselves to the task of 
inspecting his private—his very private 
diary. 

The small volume dated from the begin- 


But, just fancy, he 


“What about him? What's he done?” |° 


ning of the term, and the first entry the 
trio examined may be taken as a fair 
specimen of its general contents. _ 

“May 20. The twentieth of May. I 
awake at 5.37, and got up at 5.43, my 
motive is to see the boats it was a beau- 
tiful and fine morning. The early birds 
were singing gladly wore my flannels for 
running along with the boat.” 

Bosher was a little shaky occasionally in 
his punctuation, which will explain any 
apparent incoherence in the above and 
following sentences. 

“I sang as I dressed, except while 
washing The Minstrel Boy. Started oui 
at 6.2—met Parson in the Big. Parson 
thinks too much of himself.” 

“Sharp chap, Bosher,” said King. 

“«T'll pull his nose when I see him,” said 
Parson, who, however, did not appear very 
deeply affronted so far. 

The reading continued. 

‘Parson ran on and left me alone. 
Now that I am alone let me muse on my 
past life and hope it will be better only 
the School House boat was out. I think 
they or our boat will win. Nice secing 
them row Gilks catches a cra’e” (this was 
previous to Gilks’s ejection from the boat). 
‘Entered chapel at 1 to 8 King was there 
eating toffee.” 

“Hullo, King, you're all right. When 
this diary’s published some day, you'll 
figure all serene,” said Telson, laughing. 

‘Wait a bit,” said King, ‘‘ your turn’s 
coming.” 

“At breakfast sat opposite Telson. He 
eats vulgar. Thou shouldest not talk with 
thy mouth full, Telson, I prithee.” 

The readers fairly broke down at this 
point. Telson had to admit that his turn 
had come, and relieved himself by an- 
nouncing that he would prithee his candid 
chronicler some day in a way which would 
astonish him. 

“Meditations at breakfast,’’ continucd 
the diary. ‘The world is very big. I am 
small in the world. I will ambition twenty 
lines for ss conduct with Harrison— 
throwing bread I repent entirely. Parson 
wanted me to do his ‘Cesar’ for him.” 

“Oh, what a whacker!” exclaimed 
Parson. 

“T declined, owing to not knowing—”’ 

“I can believe that!” added Parson. 

“Both detained for gross conduct not 
knowing verbs my home is far away. 
Let out at 12.28.” 

‘What rot it is!” exclaimed Parson, 
looking up. ‘What a howling young 
jackass he must be to put it all down!” 

“T guess he didn’t expect we'd see it,” 
eaid Telson. ‘‘ But, I say, we can’t read it 
all. Let’s see what about the boatrace.”” 

This was agreed to, and the eventful day 
was turned to. 

‘«* Rose at 7.3,’” began Telson, reading 
—‘‘oh, we don’t want that. Let’s sec, 


| ‘Attended chapel at half a minute to eight. 


Half a minute more I had been too late. 
That had been bad alas had I been had it 
had been bad for me next to Wyndham in 
chapel, Wyndham hath lost his knife he 
requested me had I seen it. I answered 
nay I had not. He said—’ Oh, what 
frightful bogh it is, I say!” 

“So it is; but it would be a spree to see 
what he says of the race.” 

“‘ That'll be pages on, at the rate he gacs 
at,” said Telson, whipping over a few 
leaves. ‘‘ Let's see. ‘Gross conduct with 
King talking in class King meanly tells 
Parrett he is a beastly sneak.’” 

‘What does he say?” exclaimed King. 
“T told Parrett he was a beastly sneak ? 
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What crams the fellow tells! Fancy me 
saying that to Parrett! All I said was I 
wasn’t talking!” 

“Why, I see it,” said Parson. ‘‘ He's 
left out a semi-colon or something; the 
*he’s a beastly sneak ’ means you, old man. 
‘King meanly tells Parrett. He [that is, 
King] is a beastly sneak.’ That makes it 
all right.” 

“ Does it?” cried the indignant King— 
“ does it make it all right! I'll make it all 
right for him, I can promisehim. I never 
saeaked of him in my life!” 

“ Wire in, old man, and get to the race,” 
urged Parson, impatiently. 

“Here, this looks like it,” said Teléon, 
reading. ‘‘‘ Being the boatrace no after- 
noon school I am pleased. A vast mass on 
the towpath I being in flannels waited 23 
minutes for the start. Meditating as I 
stood, How vast is the world.’ (Hullo! he 
bad that before: that seems to be his usual 
meditation.) ‘How vast is the world. I 
am small in the world Parson is a conceited 
donkey.’ ” 

Parson turned very red in the face, of 
course, at this unexpected turn, which, 
however, his two companions greatly en- 
eyed. 
ae Parson is a conceited don— 

“I say, you needn’t go over it twice,” 
expostulated the injured youth. 

“*A conceited donkey,’” continued 
Telson, his voice wavering with suppressed 
laughter. ‘‘* He thinks he is a great man 
but he’s little in the world and fond of 
gross conduct. He and Telson are the 
conceitedest donkeys in Willoughby.’ ” 

This double shot fairly broke down the 
zravity both of reader and audience, and 
it was some little time before the diary 
could proceed. The account of the race 
which followed was evidently not original. 
It appeared to be copied verbatim from an 
account of the last University Boatrace, 
with a few interpolations intended to adapt 
it to the present circumstances. It began 
thus :— 

“Punctually at half-past eight [‘‘ eight” 
scratched out and ‘‘three” substituted] 
Mr. Searle [altered to Mr. Parrett] gave 
the signal to go, and at the word the 
sitteen oars dashed simultaneously into the 
water. The Oxonians were the first to 
show a lead, and at the Creek [‘‘ Creek” 
scratched out and nothing substituted] 
were a foot to the good. The Craydle is a 
pleasing river with banks running up from 
the sea to slopes up the Concrete Wall this 
advantage was fully maintained” (“ main- 
tained ” altered to “lost ””]— 

“Oh, skip all that,” said Parson, im- 
patiently; ‘‘go on to the part about 
Willow Corner.” 

“About a mile from home the Oxford 
strgke [‘‘ stroke” altered to ‘‘ Bloomfield” 
spurted, and the dark blue flag [‘ dar! 
blue” altered to ‘‘School House ”] once 
more shot ahead. Gross steering by Par- 
son, who I allude to above, who steers his 
boat into the bank and breaks rudder-line. 
It is ascertained Fairbairn and others are 
suspected, After this a ding-dong race 
ensued to the finish where eventually the 
dark [altered to ‘light ’’] blues won by a 
foot fetre to ‘mile ”] Parrett’s having 
given in owing to Parson who is alluded 
to above.” 

“ Oh, I say, this is a drop to much,” ex- 
claimed the wrathful Parson, rising. 
“Tl pay hin out for this, see if I don’t!” 

“‘Don’t be an ass, Parson,” said Telson. 
“Sit down, can't you? You’veno business 
to look at his diary at all, you know, if it 
comes to that.” 


Parson sat down with a wrathful coun- 
tenance, and Telson proceeded. 

“We shall not see a new race as I hear 
Riddell and Bloomfield declining. I spoke 
to Parson who completely repents. He 
suspects Telson whom he ascertains is the 
one to do it. It is gross. How many 
things go wrong. yndham hath not 
found his knife he requested me had I seen 
it. I answered nay, not so. I have com- 

sed these verses which I will set down 

ere as they may recall the past :— 


“My name is Norval [altered to “Bosher”), on the 
Grampian [altered to ‘‘ Willoughby ” ] hills 
My father [altered to ‘ Dootor Patrick” ] fed his 
flocks [altered to ‘‘ boys” }.” 


“Well,” said Telson, as he closed the | hi 


thrilling narrative, and tossed it back to 
King, ‘‘ I never thought Bosher was up to 
much, but I didn’t know he was a down- 
right lunatic.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” said King. ‘‘It’s 
not so bad. I tried to keep a diary once, 
but I could never find anything to say.” 

‘© Well, I guess Bosher’s not hard up in 
that line,” said Telson, laughing. ‘But, 
I say, we ought to give it to him back 
somehow.” 

“Tl give it to him back pretty hot!” 
exclaimed Parson. ‘‘I vote we burn the 
wretched thing.” 

“Ob, you can’t do that. You'd better 
emuggle it back into his study somehow, 
King, without his knowing.” 

‘All serene,” said King, pocketing the 
book. ‘Hallo! who’s this coming ?” 

As he spoke there was a sound of burry- 
ing footsteps in the passage outside, and 
immediately afterwards the door opened 
and revesled none other than the senti- 
mental author of Bosher’s diary himself. 

Just at present, and luckily for him, he 
did not appear to be in a sentimental 
mood; his face was a little scared and 
mysterious-looking as he hurriedly stepped 
into the room and shut the door after 

im. 

«Look out, I say! he exclaimed, *‘ the 
Welchers are coming!” 

This magic announcement dispelled in a 
moment whatever resentment may have 
lurked in the minds of any of the three | 
students on account of the diary. In the | 
presence of a common danger like this, 
with the common enemy, so to speak, at 
the very door, they were all friends and 
brothers at once. 

“‘Where? How do you know?” de- 
manded the three. 

‘*T was looking for a book I had lost,” 
said Bosher, ‘‘in the Big near our door, 
and I heard Cusack tell Pilbury to wait 
till he went and saw if the coast was clear. 
So they’ll be here directly.” 

“Jolly lucky you heard them,” said 
Parson. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

There was a slight interval for reflection, 
and then Telson said, 

“Fancy the jug dodge is about the best. 
They won't be up to it, eh?” 

This proposal seemed to meet with 
general approval, and as time was precious 
Parson’s tin jug, full of water, was forth- 
with hoisted adroitly over the door, and 
delicately adjusted with nail and twine so 
that the opening of the door should be the 
signal for its tilting over and disgorging 
its contents on the head of the luckless in- 
truder. It was such an old method of 
warfare that the conspirators really felt 
half ashamed to fall back upon it, only 
time was short and the enemy might come 


any moment. Asan additional precaution, 


also, a piece of the twine was stretched 
across the doorway about three inches 
from the ground, with the considerate 
purpose of tripping up the expected visitors. 
And to complete the preparations, each of 
the besieged armed himself with an appro- 
priate weapon wherewith to greet the 
intruders, and thus accoutred sat down 
and waited the event with serene minds. 

The event was not long in coming. 
Before many minutes a stealthy foetstep 
was heard outside, which it was to 
guess belonged to the spy of the attacking 
party Parson motioned to the others to 

ilent, and seated himself at his table, 
with a book before him, in full view of the 
keyhole. The little manceuvre evidently 
told, for the footsteps were heard stealthily 
urrying away, and the watchers knew the 
main body would soon be here. 

It seemed no time before the approach- 
ing sounds gladdened their expectant ears. 
The invaders were evidently walking in 
step and trying te imitate the heavy walk 
of some senior, so as to give no suspicion 
of their purpose. 

The besieged smiled knowingly at one 
another, glanced up at the suspended jug, 
and then softly rising with their weapons 
at the ‘‘ready,” calmly awaited the 
assault. 

Whoever knew a set of Parrett’s juniors 
caught napping? The Welchers would 
have to be a precious deal more cunnin; 
than this if they expected to score o 
them! 

The footsteps advanced and reached the 
door. There was a brief pause, the handle 
turned, Parson gave the signal, and next 
moment—Mr. Parrett entered the study ! 

As he opened the door the jug overhead, 
true to its mechanism, tilted forward and 
launched a deluge of water over the head 
and shoulders of the ill-starred master, just 
as he tripped forward over the string and fell 
prone into the apartment, while at the same 
instant, accompanied by a loud bowl, one 
sponge, two slippers, and a knotted towel 
flew into his face and completed his demo- 
lition ! 

What Mr. Parrctt’s reflections may have 
been during the few seconds which imme- 
diately followed no one ever found out. 
But, whatever they were, it is safe to say 
they were as nothing compared with the 
horror and terror of the youthful male- 
factors as they looked on and saw what 
they had done. 

With a cry almost piteous in its agony, 
they rushed towards him and lifted him, 
dripping and bruised as he was, to his 
feet, gazing at him with looks of speech- 
less supplication, and feeling crushed with 
all the guilt of actual murderers. 

It spoke volumes for Mr. Parrett’s self- 
control that, instead of sitting and gaping 
fovlishly at the scene of the disaster, or in- 
stead of suddenly hitting out right and left, 
as others would have done, he took out his 
handkerchief and proceeded quietly to dry 
his face while he collected his scattered 
thoughts. 

At length he said, ‘‘ Are these elaborate 
preparations usually kept up here ?” 

““QOh no, sir!” cried Parson, in tones of 
misery. ‘Indeed, sir, we never expected 
you. We expected—” 

His speech was cut short by a fresh noiso 
without—this time the real enemy, who, 
little guessing what was going on within, 
halted a moment outside before com- 
mencing proceedings. Then, with a simul- 
taneous war-whoop, they half opened 
the door, and, without entering them- 
selves, projected into the centre of the 
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room—e bottle! Pilbury and Cusack had 
not studied natural science for nothing! 

The strange projectile smashed to atoms 
as it fell, and at the same instant there 
arose a stench the like of which the 
nose of Willoughby had never known 
before. 

Mr. Parrett and the boys choked and 
made a dash for the door, but the enem: 
were hanging on to the handle in fi 
force, and it was at least two minutes 
before the almost suffocated Parson could 

p, ‘Open the door! do you hear? Mr. 
arrett’s here; let him out.” 

“Won't wash, my boy!” cried a mock- 
ing voice—‘ won’t wash! Wait a bit, 
we've got another bottle for you when 
you're quite ready | ue 

«Let me out, boys!” cried Mr. Parrett 
as well ss he could for choking and hold- 
ing his nose. 

“Tell you it won’t wash, my boy!” cried 
the insulting voice outside. ‘Try again! 
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Have a little more sulphuretied hydrogen. 
Jolly stuff, im’t it? Hold on, you fellows, 
while I chuck it in!” 

The idea of another bottle was more, 
than any one could endure. k 

Mr. Parrett groaned and cleared his 
throat for another summons, but Parson 
was before him. 


“7 say,” oried he, in a goons piteous | p1 
ry 


tones, ‘we give in. I'll apologise, any- 
thing. “do you hear?” . 

“Eh—go down on your knees, then,” 
cried the enemy. 

“T am,” said Parson. 2 

“Ts he? the rest of you? is he on his 
knees ? both of them?” 

‘“Yos he is,” cried Bosher. 
bright.” 

«Well then, say ‘I’m a wretched cad, and 


“ Honoar 


a funk, and a sneak, and I knuckle under 
and will never do it any more.’” 

“Tm a wretched cad,” gasped Parson, 
choking with shame, anger, aad cul- 


phuretted hydrogen, ‘and a funk, anf 
sneak, and I knuckle under and will nay 
do it any more.” 
“Now all the rest of you say it!” 
Telson, Bosher, and King obeyed, 
after the other. 
“Is that all of you?” 
“Yes,” said Parson, terrified at 
of Mr. Parrett having te 
through the ordeal. ‘‘Telson, 
King, and I are the only boys here.” 
“©All serene,” cried the jubilant 
outside; ‘‘ open the door, you fellows! 
We draw.a veil over the scene 
followed ! 
Mr. Parrett hurried out of the room| 
moment the door was open, 


his mouth he hurried off. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A MASIC-LANTERN. 


‘ow take the piece of wood that is to be used | one piece five ‘by ten, and one piece five by 


for the front of the lantern and draw a pencil 
ine across it, two inches trom the top end, and 
then cross the other part with pencil lines (Fig, 


Fig. 2. 


2), a8 you did the top, and with the compasses, 
open an inch and three-quarters, make a circle a8 
before, and cut it gut. Now take the piece of 
wood to be used for the right side of the lantern 
and mark it thus(Fig. 3). Draw lines across 


Fig. 3. 


each end two inches from the edges, and along 
the sides one inch anda half from the edges. 
Cut out the middle portion evenly up to the 
lines. This will form the door, and if you have 
cut the piece out with a keyhole saw it will do 
to be fastened on with hinges. If not, you must 
make another piece for the door. Now, round 
the bottom of the two sides and back, bore holes 
with a half-inch centrebit. These holes must 
be one inch and a half from the centre of the 
hole to the edge of the wood. Three in the 
back piece and four in each side will be enough. 
These holes are to supply airfor the lamp. Now 
you will want some sheet tin to line the lantern 
with. This you must buy. Get two and a 


half sheets of thin, and two and a half of very | 


stout. The thin will be threepence each, the 
stout sixpence each. Cut pieces from the thin 
tin to line the lantern with—two pieces eight 
inches by ten inches, two pieces five by eight, 


' and Oxford Street, Oxford Circus, where they 
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eleven. Punch holes all round each of these 
pieces. This can be done with the sharp end of 
a file. Put the tin in its place on the top, 
front, and right side, and mark on it, throug 

the holes, their exact size, and cut the tin 
away 8 little larger than the holes. Now you 


can put the linings in their places and fasten | 


on with small tacks. Those used by uphel- 
sterersare the best. The tin at sides, back, and 
front is cut short, so as not to cover the holes at 
the bottom. The tin can be easily cut with a 
large pair of scissors. When all the parts are 
lined you can glue the joints and put the body 
together, fastening with small brads. This can 
now be put on one side to dry and eet firm, as 
we shall next set to work to make the stage and 
nozzle. The door must be lined with tin. 
Before you can do so you must get your lenses 
and reflector. These will cost you more than 
any other part of the lantern twice over. The 
Jenses will be 10s. 6d., and the reflector 28. The 
best place to get them is at Millikin and 
Lawley’s, 165, Strand. Ask for, or write for, 
a pat of lenses for No. 6a lantern, three and 
alf inches, and a four-inch reflector. First 
of all we must set the lenses. Take the largest, 
and cut a strip of thin tin half an inch wide, 
and long enough to go right round the lens and 
lap an eighth of an inch. The best way te 
measure this is with a piece of paper, cut into 
@ strip and passed round the lens, and cut 
to the exact length of the circumference : 
of it. Place this paper on your tin and 
cut the latter an eighth of an inch longer 
than the paper. You must now solder the ends 
of this strip of tin together to make a ring. To 
do this you must have a soldering bit, and as 
this is always useful you had better buy one. 
There is a shop at the corner of Princes Street 


have them on cards, with some solder, for 
shilling. You cannot do better than get one 
of these cards, The next thing is to get some 


zine cuttings. These can be got at the plumber's. 
Get four ounces of muriatic acid (spirits of | 
salts) ; put this into a bottle and put some zinc ° 
into it. When it has done effervescing put some 
more zinc in ; and if it begins again, wait till it 
has done, and then put some more zinc. Keep 
doing this till it does not effervesce when you | 
ut fresh zinc. Now shake it well and stand it | 
for about two hours, and then pour off the 
clear liquid inte another bottle, cork it, and put : 
it by for use. This is chloride of zinc, and is | 
poison ; it is used to rub on the metals to be 
soldered to make the solder flow freely. 


Take a small piece of clean tin, put onit! 
or three drops of the chloride of zinc, si 
this put a small piece of solder. Pat the 
in the fire'to get hot—but not red-hot, WI 
hot rub the point with a file till it is bre 
and put it on the solder, which will immedis? 


| flow and cover the point of the bit, Th 


called tinning the bit, and must always be di 
when the bit gets red-hot, as that barns off; 
tinning. 

(To be continued.) 


ENOTS AND CORDAGE 
(See page 245.) 

—r the second volume of the Bor’s Ows Ps 

we gave, it may be remembered, a sent 
descriptive articles on ‘‘ Knots and Cords; 
which, commencing in No. 64, extended « 
several weeks, and pretty fully explained 
knots more generally used. In volume Ill 
returned to the subject, with illustrations of 
more useful knots and ties employed in 
and fishing-tackle making (see No. 106), 4" 
now once more recur to the interesting 
by giving sketches of a few more or less 
knots and ties which our artiste have not alr 
figured :— 

1. Knot for fastening boat's painter. 
2 Hitch over bar. 

Sailor’s knot. 
. Treble lark’s head. 
Granny’s knot under a strain. 
Flemish kuot. 
. Double-looped lark's head. 
Fisherman's knot commenced. 
» » finished. 
Shortening, or sheepshank. 
Double hitch. 
Double chain. 
Bunning knot with two ends. 
Dogshank. 
Bowline knot for sitting in. 
. Running knot fixed by Flemish knot. 
. Slip clinch to sailor’s knot. 
Double twist knot (will hold by itself). 
. Shortening knot. 
Capstan knot. 
. Double builder's hitch. 
Clove hitch. 
Double-looped-in bight ef rope. 
. Shortening by loops and turns. 
. Method of joining two ropes. 
Reverse knot. 
. Method of lashing hawser. 
8. True lover's knot. 
Finishing end of rope. 
‘Two round turns and two half hitches lash 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


Author of “Tales of Chariton Schocl,” ‘ Schoolboy Honour,” 


hacer was great rejoicing in Peneshurst 
that day. All the afternoon the Blues 
paraded the streets, shouting and singing 
songs of triumph, all the more vociferously 
because the escape from defeat had been 


so narrow and unexpected. Sir Everard 
himself and his friends were almost equally | 
elated. A message had been brought | 
down to them at the White Hart, a little | 
before twelve o'clock, announcing what 
had taken place. They had been sitting | 
in the parlour of the inn, schooling them- | 
selves to bear the disappointment as philo- 
sophically as they could. They started up 
instantly with life renewed, and in five 
minutes more they were parading the 
streets, responding to the acclamations of 
their friends. But none of the party were 
so delighted as the boys. They hurried 
hither and thither, bearing their part in 
the demonstrations of all kinds with which 
the mob was celebrating their victory— 
processions, bonfires, and drinking of 
healths round beer-barrels throughout the 
afternoon and till a late hour in the even- 
ing. They perpetrated a thousand extra- 
vagances, which at another time would 
certainly have involved fhem in trouble 
with the authorities, and which their 
fathers and tutors—themselves engaged at 
a great Blue supper—unfortunately did not 
hear of until it was too late for them to 
interfere. They sent for a cask of wine 
from one of the neighbouring inns, and 
bestowed it.on the crowd, only requiring 
them in return to drink a series of toasts— 
loyal toasts they called them, though the 
supporters of King Gcorge’s Government 
would probably have characterised them 
by a different epithet; they sang Jacokite 
songs, and shouted Jacobite sentiments, 
and predicted the success of the Jacobite 
arms, the mob growing more and more 
boisterous in their applause, until Hugh 
himself began to perceive that he had gone 
far enough, and Proposed an adjournment 
to Greaves’s house. Here they were joined 
by Holmes and Darnell, and one or two 
others who had fought somewhat shy of 
the EprOnt in the streets, but were greatly 
delighted nevertheless at the result. 

suppose your father is greatly 
pleased, isn’t he, Aubrey?” asked Mos- 
tyn, when they were all seated round the 


table in Charlie’s room; ‘‘I couldn’t get 
near him all the afternoon to wish him 


By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 


CHAPTER XVI. 


joy, but I thought he looked pleased 
enough.” 

“Yes, he is atly pleased,” said 
Aubrey. ‘He didn’t fancy being beaten 
by a fellow like Warton at all. I was 
there when the message from Driscoll 
came in, and I don’t know whether he was 
more astonished or delighted.” 

“* He'll do something for Jocl, I expect,” 
said Mostyn. 

“He ought to do something for you, 

Charlie, I think,” observed Maynard, 
laughing. ‘It was you who first thought 
of the marriage. He owes his seat to 
you.” 
“T don’t want anything done for me,” 
said Mostyn, ‘unless, by the way, Sir 
Evcrard would give us a grand ball at the 
White Hart, with a jolly supper after- 
wards. That would be a capit 
to this business!” 

“I dare say he'd give it if you asked him, 
Charlie,” said Holmes. ‘‘ As for Joel, he’s 
done something for him alrcady. He has 
made him one of his keepers—Joel’s a 
crack shot, you knew—he has made him 
one of his keepers in Dan Ripley's room. 


| Dan is gone off to Scotland, they say.” 


“What, to join the Prince’s army?” 
asked Maynard. ‘I shouldn’t think he'd 
find it very easy to get there.” 

“Why not?” asked Mostyn. 

‘Oh, I suppose the roads are guarded— 
the bridges, and all that, you know. They 
wouldn’t let people pass unless they knew 
something about them. They might be 
going to join the Highlanders, you see.” 

‘Well, so one would have thought,” 
said Mostyn; ‘‘ but I heard my father say 
that everywhere, except at Carlisle, the 
roads are quite open; any one might ride 
over the Northumbrian moors straight into 
Scotland. King George's soldiers were so 
frightened by the Highlanders at Preston 
that they’ve all retreated a long way to 
the south. But about Dan Ripley. Has 
he gone to join the Scotch army, do you 
think ?”” 

“Well, I don’t know; but I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he had,” was the reply. 
‘* Anyhow, he is gone, and Joel has got 
his place.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Mostyn, 
‘though I shan’t get servant I like so 
well. But as for your father giving this 
ball, Aubrey, when one comes to think of 
it, I shouldn’t like him to go to the ex- 
pense of it. He’ll have a good long bill 
to pay as it is, I expect.” 

“You are right, Charlie,” said De Clif- 
ford. ‘ But the ball would be great fun, 
nevertheless. Look here, why shouldn’t 
ye ive it—we, the Gentlemen Commoners 
0! 


predevecsors did it five years ago, you 
ow, when Lord Rydesdale was made 
lord-lieutenant.” 

“Tremember it,” said Maynard, ‘‘though 
it was before I came here. Well, I agree 
with Hugh ; it wifl bo a capital thing to 
do, and we might manage it very well. I 
suppose we should not have much to pay 
for the room, should we?” 


wind-up; 


t. Michael's College? It is nothing; 
but what has often been done before. Our 


“« We should have nothing at all to pay. 
ssid Holmes. ‘‘My father engaged th 
whole of the inn for the business of tb 
election up to the end of next week, and 
heard Tim Driscoll say he should have n 
need of the big room after Saturday. 5 
of course we might use it.” 

“And we could have the services of th 
band too, I suppore?” suggested Darnel 

“And the band too,” assented Holn.e 
“\No one had any idea that the poll woul 
close so soon, and the Wartonites woul 
never have allowed it if they bad not full 
expected to win.” 

“‘ Well, if we could have the room an 
the music for nothing,” said Maynar¢ 
‘there would be only the supper to pa 
for. That wouldn’t cost us, I should sup 
pose, above three or four guineas apiec 
and I suppose we can pay that.” 

“No doubt,” said Harry Darnell; ‘bu 
I don’t suppose the supper would cost that 
| We might get a good deal of it from hom 
| —the wine, for instance. My father, Iat 
sure, would give us & omen or so for th 
| purpose willin; enough.’ 

Per And thee Feait,”© added Grantley 
‘there's quantities of it at Hangertou- 
! grapes and melons and pears.” 

“so would my father,” said Maynard 
“Really, this is a splendid idca of yours 
Charlie—almost as good as Joel Spratt’ 
wedding.” 

“It’s firat-rate!”” said Hugh. ‘Bu 
the main thing, after all, is to make sur 
the people would come.” 

““Come ? of course they would!” ex 
claimed Maynard. ‘‘ They'll come, an: 
gladly too. I should like to see Maurice’ 
face when he hears of it!” 

‘I don’t mean the Peneshurst people, 
rejoined De Clifford. ‘*No.doubt the: 
would come, but they wouldn’t of them 
selves make up much of a ball.” 

“Tl go over and ask my mother t: 
bring my sisters,” said Mostyn. ‘The: 
were away at the time of the Baptists 
ball, but they are at home now.” 

“I think I can answer for all our party,’ 
said Aubrey; ‘‘they’ll feel bound to b 
there.” 

‘©Will Mrs. Darnell and Mrs. Grantle: 
attend and bring Honoria and Aurelia *’ 
asked De Clifford. ‘‘ The ball wouldn't bi 
half the fun without them.” . 

“T can’t answer a Honoria,” a 
Harry, laughing. ‘‘She wants to go 0 
somewhere at the beginning of next week 
I don’t know where, but she is much s«' 
upon it, and Aurelia is to go with her. I'l 
try to stop her, and perhaps for a mattu 
of this kind I might succeed in persuading 
her. As for Aurelia, Tom must answel 
for her, not I.” 

“And that’s more than I can do, I'n 
sure,” said Grantley. “‘ Look here, Hugh, 
no one is so likely to persuade her as you: 
You are a prime favourite with both hei 
and Honoria. We'll go over with you il 
you like, and back up what you say. Isn'! 
that best, Harry ?” 

“I think so, certairily,” said Darnell. 
“Will you go over with us to Croome an¢ 
Hangerton to-morrow, Hugh ?” 
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“Oh yes, of course,” responded De 
Clifford. ‘I really don’t know that I’m 
more likely to influence the ladies than 
you are, but I’ve no objection in life to 


On the following morning accordingly, 
as soon as school was over, the three boys 
mounted their horses and rode to Hanger- 
ton, where they were fortunate enough 
to find not only Mrs. Grantley, but Lady 
Rydesdale and Mrs. Darnell also, the two 
last-named ladies having visited their 
neighbour to exchange cengratulations on 
Sir Everard’s success, as well as such on-dits 
of the election as had come to their lnow- 
ledge. Hugh arrived at a most auspicious 
moment ; the ladies had just been agreeing 
that some public notice ought to be taken 
of the important victory which had been 
gained, and Hugh’s proposal exactly met 
their views. It was, moreover, generally 
known that the fortunate issue of the 
election was, in a great measure, due to 
Hugh and his friends. It was only fair 
that this should receive some acknowledg- 
ment. His suggestion therefore was re- 
ceived with favour. Not only did the 
ladies promise to attend with all their 
daughters, Honoria and Autelia being kept 
at home for the special purpose, but every- 
thing that could be supplied by the cellars 
and hothouses of Edburton, Croome, and 
Hangerton was placed at their service. 

The boys mounted their horses for their 
ride back in high glee, conversing as they 
went on the various preliminarics of the 
ball, which had still to be arranged. As 
they turned into the high road near the 
gate of Wyndford Park, their attention 
was suddenly drawn to a person, a young 
man apparently, who came out from be- 
hind a large shrub on the edge of Wynd- 
ford Copse, and hurried up to them, hold- 
ing out a parcel of some kind to De 
Clifford. 

“What is this ?” asked Hugh, drawing 
tein. ‘‘Is the packet intended for me?” 
He looked hard, as he spoke, at the 
messenger. The face and figure of the 
latter were almest hidden by a cloak and 
flapped hat; but Hugh, though unable to 
recognise him, felt sure that the new- 
comer was no stranger to him. 

“Is this intended for me ?” he repeated, 
noticing that the person addressed had 
made no answer, but had simply bent his 
head, as if in assent. He now bowed 
again, and retreating as quickly as he had 
advanced, disappeared in the wood. Hugh 
opened the paper, which contained a letter 
and another enclosure. He glanced at the 
address on the first of these. ‘‘For the 
Honourable Hugh de Clifford. Read with 
care and dispatch—above all, alone.” The 
handwriting was unusually clear, and the 
sp<lling accurate—a somewhat rare accom- 
plishment in those times. It seemed to 
indicate that the writer was a persen of 
«ducation and refinement. He resolved to 
comply with the injunction. 

“Will you two mind riding on?” he 
ssid. ‘I have no doubt I shall rejoin you 
in a few minutes, but here is something to 
which I ought to attend.” 

His companions looked a little surprised, 
but complied in silence, and rode on ata 
leisurely pace, every now and then looking 
back to see if Hugh was following. But 
they passed Grover’s Heath, and entered 
on Peneshurst Common, ind presently the 
spire of St. Michael’s Church came in sight, 
and still there was no sign of him. At last. 
when they were within a few hundred 
yards of the row of cottages which was the 
bgianing of the town, two or three men, 


carrying staves, and having the appear- 
ance of constables, started out of the 
hedge, and called upon them to stop. The 
boys complied, looking a good deal as- 
tonished. Their surprise evidently was 
shared by the person who was in command 
of the party, for he instantly exclaimed, 

“There must be a mistake; neither 
of you gentlemen, I think, is Mr. de 
Clifford.” 

“No,” returned Harry, “‘my name is 
Darnell, and this gentleman is Mr. Thomas 
Grantley; you ought to know me, Stephen 
Brand. At all events, I know you.” 

“We were told we should meet Mr. de 
Clifford,” said Brand; ‘has he not been 
with you?” 

“Yea,” returned Harry; ‘he rode out 
with us to Hangerton, two or three hours 
ago, and he started with us on our return; 
but he stopped behind on his way.” 

“What made him leave your company, 
and where did he part from you ?” 

Harry Darnell looked hard at his ques- 
tioner. These repeated inquiries, and the 
tone in which they were put, suggested the 
notion that these fellows might want his 
schoolfellow for some unpleasant purpose. 

‘“‘T don’t know what right you have to 
put these questions to me, Mr. Brand,” he 
answered, ‘‘and until I know tbat, I shan’t 
answer any more of your inquiries.” 

“You will take the consequences if you 
refuse,” returned Brand, in a more per- 
emptory tone. ‘‘I warn you that my 
orders are to arrest a person charged with 
disaffection and treason to his Majesty’s 
Government ; and if you attempt to con- 
ceal him, yon render yourself liable to a 
serious charge.” 

“TI have made no attempt to conceal 
him,” said Harry. ‘‘I tell you that tho 
person after whom you inquire left us 
suddenly between this and Hangerton. I 
don’t know why he left us, nor where he 
has gone, and I wish you good morning.” 

He struck his horse with his whip and 
trode on, followed by Grantley. 

His questioner evidently thought it was 
no use to attempt detaining the lads. He 
waited till he was joined by another of his 
party, who had kept out of sight, and 
then they all returned together towards 
Peneshurst. 

Meanwhile, Hugh, resolved to comply 
with the directions given him, turned his 
horse’s head aside into the wood and rode 
on until he had reached an open spot 
among the trees. Then he opened the 
letter. It was written in the same hand 
as the superscription, and was as follows : 


“You are in great danger. Do not re- 
turn to Peneshurst, as i value your 
liberty and perhaps your life. A warrant 
has been signed by the mayor for your 
arrest. Some remarks you made in public 
yesterday, after the close of the poll, have 
been alleged against you. Escape while 
youcan. In the enclosed packet you will 
find money enough to take you to France. 
Should you wish hereafter to repay this, 
the means of doing so will at some time or 
other be furnished you.” 


‘*Some remarks made in public yester- 
day!” Well, no doubt Hugh had made some 
remarks in public which he himself at the 
time had felt to be unwise, and wished he 
could have recalled. In particular, he had 
proposed as a toast, ‘‘ Success to the right- 
ful cause.” That did not go for much, 
because it did not say what he considered 
to be the rightful cause. But then he had 
added, ‘‘and the confusion of foreign 
tyrants.” Yes, he had certainly given that 


toast, and he remembered that it had been 
uprosriously responded to. But the words 
were uttcred without any serious meaning, 
and such expressions were common enough 
among lads of his age and way of think- 
ing, and no one ever thought of paying 
heed to them. Nor did they, in themeelves, 
amount to treason. James might as well 
be designated *‘ foreign tyrant” as George, 
for the matter of that. Stay, though. 
Had not the expression been ‘‘German 
tyrants,” not ‘‘ foreign; ’’ and had not he 
or Edgar Maynard expressed a wish that 
they might be drubbed soundly by the 
Scotch, and sent packing back to Hanover ? 
He was afraid that he did recollect somo- 
thing like it, at all events; and that, if it 
was to be taken up seriously and urged 
against him, might be made out as treason. 

But who would take up random words 
like these, especially during the licence of 
@ contested election, and make them the 
foundation of so grave a charge against a 
lad of his age? It must have been old 
Warton, he supposed, or Jack Warton 
perhaps. They had been stung to the 
quick by their unexpected defeat, of which 
Hugh had been the principal cause, and 
were resolved that he should feel the weight 
of their vengeance. That must be it. He 
would have certainly thought it unlikely 
that either father or son would show a 
spirit of this kind, for though they were 
uudoubtedly determined enemies, they had 
never shown themselves ungenerous. Still, 
there was no saying how fur political ani- 
mosity and personal pique might carry 
them; and if Mr. Warton was the enemy 
who had resolved on hig disgrace and ruin, 
it would certainly not be wise for Hugh to 
stay and defy him. He would like to do 
80, no doubt, but the folly of such a course 
was too plain for even Hugh to overlook. 
Mr. Warton had probably influence enough 
with the Government to induce them to 
order a public prosecution. He would be 
sent up to London and dctained in prison, 
and a Hanoverian jury would be pretty 
sure to find him guilty. He was sensible 
that his family history would weigh heavily 
against him. In any cage, his father might 
be exposed, notwithstanding hig helpless 
state, to grievous annoyance and ill-usage. 
Bates would not hesitute at any step, how- 
ever brutal, which might tend to further 
his purposes. No; h» could see plainly 
that he must not stay in Peneshurst, he 
must leave it at once while he could. The 
men charged with his arrest might be look- 
ing out for him at that very moment! 

But whither was he to go? To France, 
as the writer of the letter suggested? In 
that case he must cross country to the sea- 
coast, and get s passage in a smuggler’s 
vessel to Brest or Havre. There were 
plenty of these sailing cvery day, and any 
one of them, for a sum of money paid 
down, would take him on board without 
asking questions. But what was he to do 
in France when he got there? He had no 
relatives or connections to whom he could 
go for shelter and advice. There might 
be still some of his father’s old companions 
in arms among the Jacobites living there. 
But even if so, he could produce no cre- 
dentials—no letters from his father. He 
was not in a state to furnish any. Nor 
would it be safe for Hugh to write to him. 
There was Lady Betty, to be sure. If he 
had had time he might have asked her for 
letters, which would at once have opened 
to him a career in France in the service 
of the Stuarts. ‘‘In the service of the 
Stuarts!”” Why, what had he been think- 
ing of all this time? Why, the Stuart 
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banner was at that very moment displayed 
in Scotland! Prince Charles was at the 
head of an army scarce a hundred miles 
away, and needed the services of all loyal 
Englishmen. His horse would take him 
there, it might be, in two days, and what 
was there to stop him? e had heard 
quite recently that there was nothing. Yes, 
at would be best. He would ride at once 
across the Northumbrian moors until he 
reached Scotland, where Prince Charles 
would gladly welcome him for his father’s 
sake and for Ledy Betty’s. ‘All I shal) 
have to do,” he thought, ‘ will be to re- 
quest to take service under another name, 
or they may be harassing and distressing 
my poor father.”” 
le was on the point of setting out with- 
out further delay, when his ear caught the 
sound of horses’ hoofs in the high road at 
no great distance. He dismounted, and, 
t cautiously 
or four 


tying his steed to a tree, 
to the edge of the road. 


men were there, well armed and mounted, 
and evidently on the look-out for some 
one, being engaged in examining the 
horses’ hoof-marks on the turf by the road- 
side as they advanced. He surmised at 
once that they were in pursuit of himself, 
and that he must delay tis unti 
after their return from an unsuccessful 
pursuit. Fortunately he was at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards or so only from 
“ Jack’s Lair,” where he might find shelter 
during the night, and set out in the early 
grey of the morning. Remounting, he 
rode with all speed te Nanatord Pits, and 
was fortunate enough to enter the cottage 
unobserved. 

on another 
question occurred to him, of which he had 
hitherto had no time to take any account. 
Who could be the writer of the letter con- 
taining the warning? His first idea had 
been Lady Betty. But Lady Betty would 
not have advised him to take refuge in 


France, but in Scotland; nor did the 
handwriting in the least degree resemble 
hers. Who, then, could it be? Hugh ran 
over in his mind the names of all the per- 
eons likely to render him such a service. It 
could not, of course, be any of his school- 


til | fellows; they would have spoken to him 


before he left Peneshurst. Honeria, or 
Aurelia ? How could they have learnt any- 
thing about it? Besides, they too would 
have en to him at Hangerton. Tim 
Driscoll or Maurice O’Dwyer? They, again, 
would have gone to work in a different 


way. 

‘Liter half.an hour of fruitless specula- 
tion, it occurred to him to make a closer 
examination of the packet, on which he 
had hitherto bestowed no more than a 
hasty glance. It was, he found, a leather 
purse, containing about twenty guineas, 
partly in gold, partly in notes. this is- 


covery only increased De Clifford's per- 
plexity. e donor of the purse was either 


some one very greatly devoted to him, or 
very rich, so that such a sum was of little 
consequence. Who was there among his 
acquaintances who was either ? 

Suddenly he started up. ‘I have it!” 
he exclaimed. ‘This is Miss Warton’s 
handwriting. I thought I had seen it 
before. I remember now noticing ‘he 
manner in which she formed some of the 
letters; and the messenger who delivered 
it was John Warton himself. I was sure 
I kmew his eyes and figure, though he had 
muffled himself up so closely. They have 
learned accidentally, from some one in 
their father’s employ, that there was a 
warrant out against me, and though they 
could not warn me openly, have taken this 
mode of doing so. Well, she speaks of my 
repaying them some day. If my name is 
Hugh de Clifford, I will certainly do so!” 
(To be continued.) 


MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


By James Cox, RB.N., 


Author of “ Nearly Garotted,” “How 2 Lost my Finger,” ete. 


i is now time to return to the young 
ladies, whom we left standing in the 
verandah at Cool Shade. 


After their father had ridden out of 
tight Julia and Amy busied themselves for 
ashort time about their household duties, 
and, these completed, were on the point of 
®eking a cool spot on the shady side of 
the house where they could catch the first 
of the sea breeze, when the lost Sam 
rushed across the lawn towards them re- 
gardless of flower-beds or anything else. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Look at old Sam!” said Julia to her | begged him to say if any accident had 
sister; ‘‘ whatever is the matter with | befallen their father. 
him?” «Run, dear missies, run,” was the only 


“Dis way! No place safe but de bush!" 


Before Amy could venture a remark{ explanation. ‘See dere now,” pointing 
Sam rushed into the verandah, and, catch- |to the flames rising from the village. 
ing hold of both ladies by the wrists, ex- | “Niggers come dis way—kill ebery buccra 


claimed, | —burn ebery house!” 
‘Quick, dear missies, quick! run, for} ‘‘But my poor father,” shrieked Amy, 
massy’'s sake, run!” in an agony of grief, wringing her hands. 


The two ladies, now thoroughly alarmed | ‘Come, Julia, we must go to him,” said 
and trembling with the fear that some- | the distracted girl. 
thing must have happened to the custos,| ‘No, no! dear missies ! dis way, quick!” 
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The faithful fellow thrust them before 
him, and then suddenly remembering that 
there was a small desk in his master’s room 
which he thought might contain money or 
valuables that would prove useful to the 
two young ladies, darted back into the 
house, and, quickly reappearing with it in 
his hands, led the way to the back of the 
house and sought the shelter of the bush. 

In broken sentences the old servant told 
the poor girls of his midnight adventure at 
Bingo’s store—how he had heard the de- 
tails of the diabolical plot, of his scizure 
and confinement and subsequent escape— 
how he had endeavoured to reach the 
Court House to warn his beloved master, 
but was unable to get there in time. Here 
old Sam burst into tears. 


“Yes, dear missies, soon as dat rascal | 
9 


Bingo left the store dis mornin’ tinking he 
got me safe enuff in de cupboard with de 
bottles, I mash de door down wid de 
bench, and off old Sam run down to de 


Court House ; but old Sam too late; all de ; 
black rascals he see dere dance round de | 


place, and say, ‘Burn de white trash !’ 
Then I hear dat scoundrel Bingo shout, 
‘Who come wid me to Cool Shade?’ Den 
I run back tro’ de wood, and, bress God! 
Sam just in time. 

« But come, Missy Julia, derc’s no time 
to lose; I hear dem now. Dis way, Mi 
Amy! No place safe but de bush.” 

Onward they sped through the tangled 
undergrowth as fast as thcir trembling 
limbs would carry them. The unexpected 
and overwhelming misfortune that had 
fallen on them had for a time almost de- 
prived them of their senses, Several times 
the girls stopped and begged Sam to let 
them go back to the Court House toascertain 
the fate of their father, and it required all 
Sam’s eloquence to show them the folly of 
such a step. Even then it was only by 
telling them that as soon as he had placed 
them in security he would himself return 
to the bay and endeavour to find out what 
had befallen Mr. De la Cour that he was 
enabled to induce them to continue their 
journey. 

At last the fugitives reached a gully, and 
descending the side of the wood, Sam led 
the way along the bottom until he reached 
the entrance of a cave. x 

‘‘Now, my dear missies, go in dere; all 
safe now. Nobody but old Sam know dis 
spot, and soon as night come Sam’ll go 
down to the bay.” 

The ladies, exhausted and torn by the 
thorns of the bush through which they 
had been obliged to force their way, sat 
down on the brushwood which their ser- 
vant placed on the ground, and throwing 
themselves into each other's arms gave way 
to tears. 

Sam then left them for a short time 
while he proceeded to a small stream close 
at hand to get water. This he presently 
brought in a gourd, and then, piling up 
the entrance of the cave with mimosa bush, 
crawled inside, and did his best to console 
the poor girls. 

As soon as the shadows of evening dark- 
ened into night Sam rose to his feet, and, 
charging the young ladies to remain 
within the cave until his return, set off on 
his journey to the bay. 

‘‘Oh! how horrible this is, dear Amy. 
I can scarcely realise yet all that has hap- 
pened since the morning, and I have dread- 
ful forebodings that we shall never again 
see the dear face of our father.” 

And then Julia, overcome by the thought, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. By- 
und-by the excitement which had borne 


them up gave way before exhausted nature, 
and the sisters fell into a deep sleep, from 
which they were awakened the next morn- 
ing by the rays of the sun that pierced the 
darkness of their hiding-place. Their 
thoughts at once reverted to their father, 
and they listened impatiently for the foot- 
steps of the old negro, whom they thought 
must soon return with the news of his 
fate. 

Slowly the hours dragged along. Amy 
tried to persuade her sister to let ber leave 
the cave and go into the bush to meet Sam, 
but Julia reminded her of the old negro’s 
warning, and so they remained together, 
sitting with hands clasped, until the sun 
was high in the heavens. 

Presently they thought they heard voices 
in the distance, and instinctively clung to 
each other. 

“Listen, Amy, darling! there’s some- 
body. I’m sure I heard voice, but it was 
not Sam's.” hy 

Aud for a bricf moment they foared that 


it might be some of the negroes in search 


of them. 

Ere another minute passed Sam’s voice, 
saying, ‘‘ Dis way,” fell on their ears, and, 
hastening to the mouth of the cave, they 
looked up the gully and saw Sam, followed 
by 8 naval officer and a party of armed 
sailors, hurrying down the path. 

The officer advanced to meet the ladies, 
leaving the bluejackcts behind. As he 
drew nearer, Amy at once recognised the 
features of Mr. Charteris, and was about 
to drag Julia towards him in her anxiety 
to hear of her father’s fate, but the dis- 
tressed look on the lieutenant’s face rooted 
her to the spot. She knew then that her 
worst fears were realised, and, throwing 
herself into Julia's arms, cried, ‘He is 
killed! I know it!” 

Mr. Charteris waited until the first 
paroxysm of grief was over; then he told 
them—softening as much as possible the 
details—of the death of the cuetos. ‘ And 
now, ladies,” he continued, ‘‘I must beg 
you to let me convey you without delay to 
the Iris. Every moment is of value, and 
I have a stern duty to perform; the ser- 
vices of my bluejackets are required else- 
where. The rebels are flyirg in every 
direction, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that we get hold uf the instigators of 
the plot.” 

The lieutenant now directed a few of his 
men to make a rough litter, on which the 
distressed girls were placed, and, telling 
the remainder of the party to keep a sha 
look-out for runaway negroes, he ordere 
Sam to.lead the way by the quickest route 
to the bay. 

Just as they reached the crest of the hill 
that overloeked the gully a man was 
nonce’ riding rapidly along the opposite 
ridge. , 
“Don’t fire!” shouted the officer to one 
of his men who was in the act of pulling 
the trigger of his rifle; ‘‘I think it’s a 
white man.” 

“No, massa, he no white man; I see 
him yaller skin. Shoot de rascal. It’s 
dat villain Spider. Quick, massa, quick!” 
exclaimed the excited Sam. 

Charteris snatched a rifle from the hands 
of the sailor nearest him, and aimed at 
Spider, for it was indeed that rascal. The 
sharp report rang out in the still air, and 
the mule and its rider were seen to fall 
over the edge of the ridge to the depths 
below. 

“‘That’s one scoundrel the Jess,’ mut- 
tered the lieutenant, returning the smoking 
rifle to its owner. 


“ Now push along, lads. We can’t stop 
to bury the body. Keep your eyes open, 
and don’t let any of the niggers escape if 
you can help it.” 

The march to the bay was long and 
wearisome, but the party at last reached 
the beach, and Charteris having trans- 
ferred his charges to the care of a young 
middy who was waiting at the wharf with 
the ship’s gig to receive them, marched his 
tars off in another direction to hunt up and 
capture the rebellious blacks. 

The opportune arrival of the licutenant 
and his men was due to the fact of the 
sudden return of the Iris to Morant Bay. 

Immediately after the receipt of the 
answer of the custos, Captain Wilson pro- 
ceeded to Plantain Garden, a few wiles 
farther along the const, arriving there just 
about the time the attack was made on the 
Court House. The rumour of the outbreak 
reached him the same afternoon, so the 
anchor was got up at once, and all sail was 
made to reach Morant as quickly as pos- 
sible, 

On entering the bay at daylight the fol- 
lowing morning the first thing that met 
the gaze of the officers and men of the 
sloop was the smoking ruins of the Court 
House. Quickly the boats were manned 
and armed, and parties landed to punish 
the blacks. But, as may be supposed, at 
the first sight of the war-ship entering the 
bay there was a general stampede of the 
coloured people to the hills. 

When Lieutenant Charteris with his 
‘‘amall-arm”’ company reached the Court 
House the only living being there was old 
Sam, who was searching amidst the muti- 
lated bodies for the remains of Mr. De la 
Cour. : 

It was fortuuate for the old negro that 
Mr. Charteris recognised him, or he would 
have been shot down at once by the in- 
furiated sailors, who were mad with rage 
at the awful spectacle. 

With the assistance of the men of the 
Iris Mr. De la Cour’s body was found, and 
as soon as it was interred the lieutenant, 
led by Sam, procecded to the cave to fetch 
the ladies, as before related. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVcR CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By G. Manxvitze F; 


Author of “In the King's Nam 
Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTEL XIX,—BEATING UP FOR RECRUITS. 


fa cause of the explosion remained a 

secret between Bart and Joses, and in 
the busy times that followed there was but 
little opportunity for dwelling upon the 
trouble. The doctor was full of the dis- 
covery and the necessity for taking steps 
to utilise its value, for now they were 
almost helpless—the greater part of their 
ammunition was gone; their force was 
weakened by the loss of two men; and, 
worst of all, it was terribly insecure, for at 
‘any moment the Indians might get over 
their fright and come back to bury their 
dead. If this were so, they would find 
that the task had already been done, and 
then they would search for and find the 
occupants of the cap 
ane being so, the doctor suddenly grew 

im. 

“T’ve made my plans,” he said, quietly. 
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‘Yes ?’* exclaimed Maude and Bart in 
a breath. 

“We must go straight back to our start- 
ing-place, and then on to Lerisco; and 
there I must get the proper authorisations 
from the Government, and afterwards 
organise a large expedition of people and 
bring them here at once.” 

He had hardly made this announcement 
when the Beaver came slowly up to stand 
with his follower, the interpreter, behind, 
and looking as if he wished to say some- 
thing in particular. 

The doctor rose and pointed to a place 
where his visitor could sit down, but the 
chief declined. 


«‘Enemy !” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Indian 
dogs!” 

Then he turned round quickly to the in- 
terpreter. 


“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth says the 
Apachés will be back to-night to see why 
the earth opened and killed their friends.” 

“Indeed! So soon?” said the doctor. 

“‘The chief says we must go from here 
till the Indian dogs have been, then we 
can come back.” 

«‘ That settles it, Bart!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘‘ We'll start at once.” 

The preparations needed were few, and 
an hour later they were retreating quickly 
across the plain, the coming darkness 
being close at hand to veil their move- 
ments, so that when they halted to rest in 
the morning they were a long distance on 
their way, and sheltered by a patch of | 
forest trees that looked like the remains of 
some tract of woodland that had once | 
spread over the plain. ‘ 

It was deemed wise to wait till evening, 
and, taking it in turns, they watched and 
slept till nearly sundown. 

The Beaver had had the last watch, and 
he announced that he had seen a large | 
body of Apachés going in the direction of 
the caiion, ut at so great a distance off | 
across the plain that there was no need for 
alarm. 

They started soon afterwards, and after 
a very uneventful but tedious journey they 
reached the spot where they had first en- | 
countered the Beaver and his followers. 
Here the Indians came to a halt ; they did 
not care to go farther towards the home of 
the whitc man, but readily entered into a 
compact to keep watch near the Silver 
Cafion, and return two moons hence to 
meet the doctor and his expeditionary 
party, when they were once more on their 
way across the plains. 

The journey seemed strange without the 
company of the chief and his men, and 
during many of their halts but little rest 
was, had on account of the necessity for | 
watchfulness. The rest of the distance | 
was, however, got over in safety, and they | 
rode at last into the town of Lerisco, 
where their expedition having got wind 
soon after they had started, their return 
was looked upon as of people from the 
dead. 


For here the doctor encountered several 
old friends and neighbours from their 
ranches, fifteen or even twenty miles from 
the town, and they were all ready with 
stcries of their misfortunes, the raids they 
had had to endure from the unfriendly 
Indians; and the doctor returned to his 
temporary lodgings that night, satisfied 
that he had only to name his discovery to 
gain a following of as many entcrprising 
spirits as he wished to command. 

There was a good deal to do, for the 
doctor felt that it would not be very satis- 
factory to get his discovery in full working 


order and then have it claimed by the 
United States Government, or that of the 
Republic then in power in those parts. 

He soon satisfied himself, however, of 
the right course to pursue, had two or 
three interviews with the governor, ob- 
tained a concession of the right to work 
the mine in consideration of a certain per- 
centage of silver being paid to the Govern- 
ment; and this being all duly signed and 
sealed, he came away light-hearted and 
eager to begin. 

His first care was to make arrangements 
for the staying of Maude in some place of 
safety; and he smiled to himself as he 
realised how easy this would be now that 
he was the owner of a great silver mine. 
It was simplicity itself. 

No sooner did Don Ramon, the governor, 
comprehend what was required than an 
invitation came from his lady, a pleasant- 
looking Spavish-Mexican dame, who took 
at once to the motherless girl, and thus the 
difficulty was got over, both the governor 
and his wife declaring that Maude should 
make that her home. 

Then the doctor rode out to three or 
four ranches in the neighbourhood and laid 
his plan before their owners, offering them 
such terms of participation that they 
jumped at the proposals; and the result 
was that in a very short time no less than 
six ranches had been closed, the female 
occupants, settled in the town, and their 
owners, with their waggons, cattle, mules, 
horses, and an ample supply of stores, were 
preparing for their journey across the forest 
to the Silver Cajion. 

There was a wonderfully attractive sound 
in that title—The Silver Cajion, and it 
acted like magic on the men of English 
blood, who, though they had taken to the 
dress, and were burned by the sun almost 
to the complexion of the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans amongst whom they dwelt, had still 
all the enterprise and love of adventure 
of their people, and were ready enough 
to go. 

Not so the Mexicans. There was a rich 
silver mine out in the plains. Well, let it 
be there; they could enjoy life without it, 
and they were not going to rob themselves 
of the comfort of basking in the sun and 
idling and sauntering in the evenings. 
Besides, there were the Indians, and they 
wight have to fight, a duty they left to the 
little army kept up by the Republic. The 
lancers had been raised on purpose to com- 
bat with the Indians. Let them do it. 
They, the Mexican gentlemen, preferred 
their cigdritos, and to see a bolero danced 
to a couple of twanging guitars. 

The Englishmen laughed at the want of 
enterprise by the ‘‘ greasers,” as they con- 
temptuously called the people, and hugged 
themselves as they thought of what wealth 
there was in store for them. 

One evening, however, Bart, who was 
rather depressed at the idea of going with- 
out his old companion Maude, although 
at the same time he could not help feeling 

leased at the prospect of her remaining 
in safety, was returning to his lodgings, 
which he shared with Joses, when he over- 
took a couple of the English cattle- 
breeders, old neighbours of the doctor, 
who were loudly talking about the ven- 
ture. 

“T shouldn’t be a bit surprised,” said 
one, ‘if this all turns out to be a fraud.” 

“Oh, no; I think it’s all right.” 

“But there have been so many cheats of 
this kind.” 

“‘True; so there have,” eaid the other. 

“‘ And if the doctor has got us together 


to take us right out there for the sake of 
his own ends?” 

“‘ Well, I shouldn’t care to be him,” said 
the other, ‘‘ if it proves to be like that.” 

They turned down a side lane, and Bart. 
heard no more. But this was enough to 
prove to him that the doctor’s would be no 
bed of roses if everything did not turn out 
to be as good as was expected. 

He reported this to the doctor, who only 
smiled, and hurried on his preparations. 

Money was easily forthcoming as soon as. 
it was known that the Government favoured 
the undertaking ; and at last, with plenty 
of rough mining implements, blasting 
powder, and stores of all kinds, the doctor's 
expedition started at daybreak one morn- 
ing, in ample time to keep the appoint- 
ment with the Beaver. 4 

‘I say, Master Bart,” said Joses, as he 
sat upon his strong horse side by side with 
Bart, watching their train go slowly by, 
“T think we can laugh at the Apachés 
now, my lad; while, when the Sharp- 
Toothed Beaver joins us with his dark- 
skinned fighting-men, we can give the 
rascals such a hunting as shall eend ’em 
north amongst the Yankees with fleas in 
their ears!” 

“It’s grand!” cried Bart, rousing him- 
self up, for he had been feeling rather 
low-spirited at parting from Maude, and: 
it had made him worse to see the poor 

irl’s misery when she had clung to her 
‘ather and said the last good-byes. Still 
there was the fact that the governor and 
his lady were excellent people, and the 
poor girl would soon brighten up. 

And there sat Bart on his eager little 
horse, Black Boy, which kept on champing 
its bit and snorting and pawing the ground, 
shaking its head, and longing, after weeks. 
of abstinence, to be once more off and 
away on a long-stretching gallop across 
the plains. 

There were men mounted on horses, men. 
on mules, greasers driving cattle or the 
baggage mules, some in charge of the 
waggons, and aJl well armed, eager and 
excited, as they filed by, a crowd of 
swarthy, poncho-wearing idlers watching 
them with an aspect of good-humoured 
contempt and pity on their faces, as if 
saying to themselves, ‘‘ Poor fools! what 
a lot of labour and trouble they are going 
through to get silver and become rich, 
while we can be so much more happy and 
comfortable in our idleness and dirt and 
rags!” 

A couple of miles outside the town the 
mob of idlers to the last man had dropped 
off, and, bright and excited, the doctor 
rode up in the cheery morning sunshine. 

“I’m going to ride forward, Bart,” he- 
cried, ‘‘so as to lead the van and show the 
line of march. You keep about the mid- 
dle, and mind there's no straggling off to 
right or left. You, Joses, take the rear, 
and stand no tricks from stragglers. Every 
man is to keep to his place and do his duty. 
Strict discipline is to be the order of the 
day, and unless we keep up our rigid 
training we shall be in no condition to 
encounter the Indians when they come.” 

“What are these coming after us?” 
cried Bart, looking back at a cloud of dust. 

“* Lancers,” said Joses. 

“Surely there is no trouble with the 
governor now,” exclaimed the doctor, cx- 
citedly, as a squadron of admirably- 
mounted cavalry, with black-yellow 
pennons to their lances, came up at a canter, 
their leader riding straight up to the 
doctor. 

‘Don Ramon sends me to see you well 
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on the road, Don Lascelles,” he cried. 
“We are to set you well upon your 
journey.” 

As he spoke he turned and raised his 
hand, with the result that the next in 


A 


A LONELY farmhouse, about three miles from 

a border town ; a spacious kitchen, and a 
large family ; a blazing log-fire, and an eager- 
faced youth reading by the hearth. 

Deeply absorbed is the lad in the wonderful 
and fearful doings of fairies, sprites, and hob- 
goblins, almost panting with excitement as he 
traces the fates of illustrious princes and beauti- 
fal princesses on the magic pages before him. 

ore thrilling, and more thrilling still, grows 
the tale; the boy's eyes gleam, his hands 
clench ; then his frame quivers, a sob— 

“Jem! d’ye hear?” 

With a spring the lad is on his feet—‘‘ Eh ?” 

“Eh! Is that ony answer tae gie yer 
amither ?” 

“Eh?” 

“Bless me, laddie, are ye moonstruck ?” 

“Eh ?—Oh-h-h-h !—Ay!” — All this ‘was 
produced by a good-humoured shaking; and, 
thus restored to a consciousness of present 
realities, the hobgoblins, for the time being, 
vanished. 

“ Ay !” he repeated. A 

“Noo, that’s sensible, somethin’. like, shows 
yer brains are no exawckly wool-gatherin’ 
athegither.” 

“« Boy,” now says the father, ‘‘d'ye hear?” 

“« Ay, faither.” 

“Weel, gaun yer mither’s errand at ance, 


Tak’ the powny, an’ look shairp—the nicht’s | 
dark.” 9 rp | 


There is no hesjtation in the boy’s response 
to the command ; but as he turns to obey, what 
a look overspreads his face ! 

He receives his mother's directions in silence, 
and with a lingering gance at the cheery hearth 
walks out into the dismal night. It is mid- 


command rode forward with a troop of the 
body of cavalry, to take the lead till they 
had reached the first halting-place, where 
the lancers said farewell, and parted from 
the adventurers, both parties cheering 


A TRUE STORY. 


loudly when the soldiery rode back slowly 
towards Lerisco, while the i 
continued its long, slew journey towards 
the mountains. 


gon train 


(To be continued.) 


“TALE OF MY GRANDFATHER.” 
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winter; the ground is hard with frost, and 
there is only a glimmering light from a few 
scattered stars. 

Jock, the pony, saddled, Jem gives a rather 
wobegone ‘‘A’ richt,” and trots off. The road 
is dreary and ghostly in the extreme, and the 
very extreme of all is a disused quarry, sur- 
rounded by spectre-like trees and possessing 
most uncanny shades, about a mile out of town. 

Jock, knowing every foot of the way, steps 
briskly along. Jem sits very quietly indeed, 
but the Tatts mind, whirling as it is with 
strange thoughts and fancies, is possessed with 
a queer foreboding, in which the shadows of the 
“quarry” figure with a dread significance, 
that weighs heavily on his spirits. 

Thus, starting at the echo of Jock’s hoofs, 
listening fearfully for every unusual sound, and 
trembling at the sight of the gaunt trees along 
his path, poor Jem’s hitherto undoubted courage 
is rapidly reaching vanishing-point ; yet with a 
sinking heart and an excited brain, on and on 
he goes, 

What a ghostly gloom! and what weird 
sounds! The very sighing of the night wind 
hassomething uncanny init. But the journey, 


awful as it may be, Jem means to do, so he 
trots on. 

Now, though still determined to do or—(Jem 
would rather not say), he is well-nigh over- 
whelmed with that terrible dread of the 
ee: ” Nearer and nearer he comes, more 
and more intense grows the strain, until there, 
before him, all black and grim and awful, it 
ies, 

One wild impulse to turn and fly, one dogged, 
reckless resolve to goon! He goes on, and on 
his right to Jem at that moment is the uncan- 
niest place in all the earth. Breathlessly terri- 
fied, he enters the shade. He dreads the sharp 
sound of Jock’s hoofs lest some dread foe should 
be brought upon him from the gloomy depths, 
pad each stroke falls like a knell on his quaking 

eart. 

Were all the evil spirits of the earth and air 
assembled to tear him limb from limb in their 
mad orgies, poor Jem could hardly feel more 
certain that an awful fate awaited him. He 
imagines Bhostly creatures behind, before, and 
all around him ; he feels spectre hands upon 
io He would yell if he could, and if he 
are: . 
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Bat now, at last, he is past! Jem is puzzled. 
How and why is he still unharmed? As yet he 
knows not. But now the road, still so bleak 
and dismal, seems like a path of roses. He could 

ing and oy one and the same time, and yet 
hed nothing of the sort. Relieved as he is, 
he quietly—very quietly—on. 

He reaches the town, transacts his business 
like one in a dream, and, laden, at last sets forth 
forheme. The dread has never really left him, 
and hardly has his return journey begun than it 
returns with tenfold force. Again he feels a 
grip of uncontrollable terror ; again the shades 
andall they may hide oppress his soul; and now 
he goes like one to meet hisdoom. But there is 
awild light in his eyes; he is surely desperate 
now! Yes; and he declares to himeelf that he 
will make an effort, and, if need be, a great one, 
he rn t, th d hi 

t strange magnet, the quarry, draws him 

on, Again, though danger lie in front, he must 
on! Trotting this time manfully up, he 
fives into the quarry shades, and horror 


thers round. What is that hiss or rustle? 
em casts one look behind. Bang !—a loud re- 
port. ‘I'm shot!” 
Jock leaps forward. Jem, with his left hand 
: pressed to his side, clutches the bridle with his 
| right, and then his only thought is for home— 
home, and there to die! He c) ings on, convul- 
sively striking the pony’s ribs with his heels, 
and Jock lays himself out with awill. There is 
a gurgling sound at Jem’s side ; he feels his life- 
blood telekling down, and on, on he flies for 
ome 
With his head bent forward, his hand 
tightly over the wound, and holding desperately 
on, he labours manfully against that readfal 
draining whose bubbling is ever present in his 
ears, and still he urges Jock faster and faster 


yet. 

The gallant little animal nobly responds, and 
races swifter and swifter yet for home. Foam 
flies from its mouth, but there is never a 
stumble. The wind rushes in the ear, and trees 


and hedges fly past as.if possessed of wings. 


Never slackening, on they go, Jock’s gallant 
strides never faltering as still he bears his rider 
up. 

Poor Jem! if he can only hold up till he 
reaches the hearth he left scarcely two hours 
age, there to close the most dreadful experience 
of his life, he will be satisfied. But still he 
hears that sickening sound, and feels that awful 
stream. He may fall, and then all will be over. 
Will he—can he do it? Yes! yes! for there at 
at ot fal fi th h taggers 

Almost falling from the pony, he s' 
against the door It bursts apekt With a 
ha; deathlike face he enters, sinks into a 
chair, and utters once again the dreadful words, 
‘*T’m shot !” 

With a piteous cry and agonised looks the 
family gather round. The father tears 
the jacket of his lad. Then he quietly 03. 
known Jem’s awful fate— 

“'Mither, the yeast-bottle has burst /” 


a. F. P. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL IN A CYCLE-BOAT. 


0% the 25th of July last Mr. Terry left 
London on the rather complicated-looking 
tricycle shown in our upper sketch ; and at 
eight o’clock in the evening he reached Canter- 
bury after a run of twenty-eight miles. During 


Feulia calmly built up the strange-looking craft 
lepicted hereunder. 

‘he halves of one of the wheels, which were 
fastened together with bolts, were placed about 
a yard apart so as to form the well of the boat, 


the following Thursday afternoon he went on to | and the sections of the other wheel were placed. 


Dover, and after a 


y’s rest made his way | at right angles to them so as to form the stem 


and stern posts. 
The double bars 


down to the beach 


early on the Saturday 
morning. He then 
proceeded to effect 


bout the most start- 
ling transformation in 
the mechanical way 
that it has -been the 
lot of a crowd of idlers 
to witness. He ran 
out his sculls, dis- 
connected his back- 
tone, unshipped his 
teat, and halved his 
wheels in the most 
deliberate manner, 
and then with the aid 
of apiece of string and 
a yard or two of tar- 


— of the backbone 
ay served to keep 
these demi-wheels 
in their places, 
and a wooden rod 
was stretched 


from tyre to tyre 
so as to form a 
keel. Round the 
top a string was 
tightened, over 
this came the tar- 
paulin, laced as 
we show it, and 
behold ! a ‘‘boat’’ 
ten feet long, four 
feet wide, and two 
fect deep ! 


In this arrangement Mr. Terry at nine o'clock 
Towed out to sea, expecting to reach the oj 
site coast by about t! in theafternoon. The 
daily newspapers, English and foreign, con- 
tained a notice of his Journey, which was very 
uneventful ; he met with no ills or accidents, 
and we have good reason to believe that he did 
not once leave his vessel.. He was sighted in 
mid-channel by a French fishing | r, and 
eventually at five o'clock on the Sunday morn- 
ing made the land at Andreselles, near wape 
Grisnez—and was promptly arrested by the 
custom-house officers as a smuggler. 

They marched him off to headquarters at 
Boulogne, and then Mr. Terry unlaced his 
tarpaulin and folded it up, untied his string, 
unfastened his bars and backbone, screwed u 
his wheels, slung-in his sculls, and pedalled of 
to Paris, while the crowd shrugged their shoul- 
ders and gazed on in amazement. 

There can be no deubt that the Terry appa- 
ratus is the most original of all the convertibles ; 
whether it is likely to be much used remains to 
be seen. We donot think that it will The 
feat, however, was so extraordinary that we are 
sure our cycling friends will be glad to have it 


| illustrated. 


The Terry Tricycle. 
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ve power that a rough, awkward Jack Tar so , 
soon obtains, and so easily holds, over any ' 
specimen of the brute creation, is one of those | 
puzzles which is likely to perplex wiser heads 
thin ours, I have often thought the matter: 
over, but can only arrive at one conclusion, and | 
that is, that the animal is subdued by the exhi- | 
bition of brute courage shown by the seaman. 

I will guarantee, and I am sure any seaman 
will support my statement, that no matter how 
wild the animal may be, if he is handed over to 
the tender mercies of a man-of-war crew for a 
few weeks he will become comparatively tame 
and docile. Here is a case in point. 

It was when I belonged to the East Indian 
station, and the ship I was in was anchered at 
Bombay, where there was at the same time a 
small corvette named the Wasp. Happening to 
have a friend on board the latter, 1 obtained 
ine one afternoon and went on board to see 
him. 

We passed the usual free-and-easy expressions 
in condemnation of the terrible heat, had some 
lemonade, and then made our way on deck, 
Just as we reached the deck something was 
being hoisted in by a whip at the mainyard, 
and we waited to see what it was. 

It was a large and massive eage, with thick 
iron bars, the wood parts being firmly clenched 
with iron bands. Inside was a small but spite- 
ful-looking tiger, his eyes red and inflamed with 
anger, wile ‘his tail swept from side to side, 
and his thin lips were drawn up, exhibiting his 
white, sharp, and pointed teeth. 

“Ah, ye may well look at him, gentlemen,” 
observed the coxswain of the boat that had just 
brought him off. ‘‘ He's the most spitefallest, 
angricst, viciousest beast as ever was! They 
don’t know how many people he’s a eaten of, 
and the captain only got him as a great favour, 
acos his brother belonged’ to the police up 
csuntry.” 

We went ashore pondering upon the future of 
our vicious-looking friend in the cage, and in 
due time proceeded to sea. 

In about six weeks we met H.u.s, Wasp in 
Nature's oven, Trincomalee Harbonr. Of course 
I obtained permission and went aboard, and the 
first thing I saw was the quartermaster of the 
watch holding a big tiger by the nape of tho 
neck, and quietly and deliberately rubbing its 
nose against the deck, in just the same manner 
as any of you may have seen the servant at 
home treat a kitten when it has misbehaved 
itselt. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered to 
speak, I observed, 

“‘Ts that the same tiger that came aboard at 
Bombay, quartermaster ?” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘‘and he ain’t a 
bad un, any way, but he’s inclined to be dirty, 
so of course we has to break him of all his 
naughty tricks, ain't us, Tibby ?” 

And as he let the beast go he gambolled off in 
2 clumsy manner, resembling an overgrown cat 
more than a partially-tamed tiger. Nobody on 
board seemed to be in the least afraid of it, and 
ho had exactly the same treatment as the mon- 
keys, parrots, or any other of the seamen’s pets 
-on board. 

Of course a great deal depends upon the 
captain and first lieutenant. If they are of a 
zoological disposition, then the pets of the 
seamen are winked at and not noticed. But in 
some cases it is quite the reverse, and poor Jack 
is refused what might cheer many a dreary hour, 
and under any circumstances could not do much 
harm. 

Sometimes this good-nature is imposed on, as 
in the following case, where I was the party to 
blame. We wero lying in harbour at Zanzibar, 
at which place in those days (1865) there used 
to be a slave-market held in the town every 
afternoon. One day I was strolling through 
this abode of tears and sighs when my attention 


was attracted by a little fellow of about six or 


AFLOAT. 


Prrs. 


seven, very merry in expression, a8 fat as an 
indiarubber ball, and as greasy as an oily bottle. 

When he saw me looking at him he held out 
his arms to me in such a Jonging manner that 
I made up my mind on the spot to purchase him 
if possible. 

I harried away to Bishop Tozer (God bless him 
for his many kindnesses!), and borrowed one 
of his servants for an interpreter. When we 
returned to the market my guide got into con- 
versation with the auctioneer. 
that the market was a gravelled square, the 
slaves being seated in rews, the males on one 
side and the females on the other. At length, 
after a lot of argument and dispute, my inter- 
preter had ‘managed to beat him down to two 
dollars, instead of the three he had originally 
demanded. 

I put my hand in wy pocket to extract the 
money, when 1 suddenly remembered that I had 
not yet obtained the first lieutenant’s permission. 
Telling the auctioncer, through my interpreter, 
to put the little boy on one side and not to part 
with him, I hurried off to the landing-place and 
soon got on board. 

The first lieutenant was on the quarter-deck 
as I approached him, and touching my cap I 
exclaimed, 

“If you please, sir, may I buy a little 
nigger?” 

“ May—you—do—ihat, Mr. H.?” he re- 
sponded, in a tone of the most perfect astonish- 
ment. 

“« He's a very little one, sir,” I continued, in 
the most persuasive manner at my command, 
“and he can mess forward with the Kroomen.”* 

“Really, Mr. H.,” began the first lieutenant 
in a decisive tone but too well known. 

“He won't eat much, sir,” I interrupted, 
“and I'll pay for what he has, and he’s in the 
slave-market, sir, and the poor little beggar 
looks se miserable—” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. H.,” was the reply, 
“but I cannot give you the permission you 
Tequire.”” 

‘* Please, sir—? 

«It is no use, Mr. H.,” he continued ; ‘ your 
monkey has turned the ship nearly upside down, 
and it is simply impossible to think of allowing 
you to have a nigger as well, however sinall he 
may be.” 

It was of no use to say anything further, I 
knew, so I had to sneak ashore like a whipped 
dog, and content myself with buying my Tittle 


rotégé half a rupee’s werth of dates, on which I | 


left him well employed. 

When a vessel is on her way home to pay off 
it is almost invariably the rule to permit the 
men to bring home as many pets as do not in- 
terfere with duty, health, or comfort. Most of 
those returning from the West Coast of Africa 
will take the opportunity of bringing home some 
grey parrots. These birds are very apt pupils, 
and unfortunately the language they hear on the 
lower deck is not always worthy of repetition. 
It is wonderful of what incongruous aniinals 
Jack will make pets. We remember one vessel 
in which a sheep was the universal favourite. 
He would dance on his hind legs when his par- 
ticular friend used to whistle, and would eat and 
drink nearly anything given to it. 

Talking of this reminds me of a West Coast 
monkey which once belonged to me, and whose 
sad fate will point a moral if it does not adorn 
a tale. Jacko had already learned his bad habits 
before he came into my possession at Sierra 
Leone, so that the responsibility does not rest 
The fact was, that in addition to the 


» Kroomen are West Coast native Africans, a few of 
whom are taken on board of all H.M. ships on that 
or the East African station, in order to do the needful 
hard work which would be death to a European in the 
midday sun. 


I may mention | 


had been given out, and for fun he would receive 
some from them all, until at length he would be 
so far gone that he would have to seek tho 
nearest shelter in which to sleep off his excesses. 

I gave orders that he was not to be allowed to 
indulge in such a pernicious vice, but it was of 
little use. By hook or by crook he would obtain 
the drink ; he knew to the minute when the 
grog was mixed, and was always by the tub at 
the time. 

But the end came at length, for one evening 
Jacko could not be found to have his usual game 
with the boys. He was searched for everywhere, 
but without success, until the next time we 
anchored in harbour. 

Then it is customary to hoist out the big 
boats that when the ship is at sea are lying one 
inside the other. And on hoisting out the jolly- 
boat and pinnace, poor Jacko was discovered in 
the water that had been left in the launch io 
order to prevent the planks cracking. He had 
no doubt gone to sleep, and been rolled over 
while in that state, and drowned. 


——. 


HURLEY, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Nour articie on hockey last October we alluded 
to the fuct that a modification of that fine 

old game was played in Ireland under the name 
of Hurley. Between hockey and hurley, how- 
ever, there are some strongly-marked differences, 
and as the Irish game, in the peculiar practice 
of carrying the ball on a stick, seems to be adis- 
taut imitation of Lacrosse, a few werds on its 
laws and principles may not prove uninterest- 


ing. 

Hockey is played with astick having a curved 
head, but hurley is played with a “hurl,” or 
bat, made out of ash, well dried, so as to give a 
certain amount of springiness, and of a stated 
shape, with crescent curves and flat sides. This 
hurl, which has a blade two inches deep, is a 
very powerful implement, and with it some tre- 
mendous drives can be given. Like some hockey- 
sticks, it is occasionally hooped with wire, but 
the privilege of having it shod with iron has in 
the Union rules been done away with. Hurley, 
like hockey, has formed an association of its 
various clubs, and all the principal matches are 
now played under the code of the ** Irish Hurley 
Union.” 

The players may number twenty-one a side, 
and in village contests are chosen by the two 
captains in the ordinary way, the first choice 
being determined by “ Tandle or bose,” instead 
of ‘*round or flat.” The goals are eight feet 
high and ten feet apart, and the goal-keepers 
have to hit off the ball from a spot twelve 
yards in front of them, called the twelve- 
yards line. No oneisallowed to touch the ball 
until the goal-keeper’s hurl has done so, and 
unless the ball is within the twelve-yards line 
the goal-keeper alone has the right to swipe. 

This twelve-yards line is also the limit from 
which goals can be hit, a ball passing between 
the posts not counting unless the stroke was 
made within it. Neither is the goal allowed 
should the lall be hit ‘‘ off side,” or with the 
right-hand side of the hurl. If the ball be struck 
behind, or kicked behind accidentally—for deli- 
berate kicking as well as throwing is prohibited, 
although a player is allowed to stop the ball with 
his feet—it may be brought out to the twelve- 
yards line and hit off again ; but if the ball be 

icked by a player into his own goal it counts 
as a goal to the other side. If, however, the ball 
be sent behind designedly, it is considered as 
being still in play. 

There are touch-lines, as at football, and if the 
ball be knocked into touch it has to be thrown out 
at right angles by a player on the opposite side to 
the one who drove it out of the game, and it has 
tee strike the ground before it can be struck by a 

url, 

The hurl is not allowed to be used more than 
shoulder high, and it is only in the ev at of his 
persistently playing with the ball s..er being 
placed ‘‘off side” that an opponent can be 
‘*hacked.” In all other cases hacking, push- 
ing, collaring, tripping, and throwing the hurl 
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1 
bout are strictly forbidden. So long as the! 
layer keeps the ball to his right hand he is 
‘on side,” and it matters not which sido of the 
nl he uses to dribble the ball, but he is not 
lowed to ‘swipe ” with the right side of it. 

These are the principal points of the game, 
ad from them it will be seen that there is scope 
rit for good rattling play, and that the hits, 
wing to the massive nature of the hurl, must 
every much longer and stronger than they are 
thockey. At hockey, owing to the stick being 
aved and so thin, it requires very much more 
han ordinary dexterity to catch and keep the 
all on it, but with the flat two inches of the 
url it is possible, by a sudden jerk, to hold the 
all for a minute or so, during which a consider- 
ble run can be made; and this running is the 
est part of the game—at least, to the spectators, 
trequires some adroitness to run with the ball 
nthe crosse, it requires very much more to ran 
ith it on the hurl. 

Hurley is, in fact, hockey with this special 
at admitting of the carrying game. It is very 
»pular all over Ireland, though of late years 
votball has surpassed it in the schools and col- 
‘ges. Amongst the townsfolk and villagers it, 
owever, holds its own, and there are, as may well 
e imagined, few more exciting or lively sights 
ban a genuine country hurley match. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. H. Worthington, 
the preseut Secretary of the Hurley Union, we 
are enabled to give the latest edition of the 
formal 


RULES OF THE GAME. 

1. That the goals be cight feet in height, and ten 
feet in breadth. 

2. No hurl to be shod with iron or hooped with wire 
in a dangerous manner, nor to exceed two inches in 
depth of blade. 

8. The ball to be hit off from a spot twelve yards in 
front of goal. No opponent to touch the ball until the 
hurl of the goal-keeper shall have done so. 

4. That the goal-keeper alone be allowed to swipe, 
unless the ball be within twelve yards of goal. 

5, That no goal can be obtained unless the ball be 
hit from @ position on or within the twelve-yards 
line. 

6. That no goal be obtained by a man bitelng: the 


| ball off side or with the right side of his har! 


7. Should the ball be hit or kicked bebind, it may be 
brought out twelve yards iu front of goal and hit, otf 
again; but if the ball he kicked by a player into his 
own goal, it shall count for the other side. If the ball 


| be designedly played behind, it shall be considered as 


atill in play. 

8. Should the ball be knocked into touch, It shall be 
thrown out at right angles to the touch-line by a player 
on the opposite side to the player that last etruck it, 
previously t going into touch, and when thrown out, 


| must touch the ground before coming into play. 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM ; 


9. A player is not allowed to push, hold, or trip an 
adversary, crook his hurl, or throw his own. 


10. A player is on side as leng as the ball is on tho 
right side of his person, and he hits it with the lett 
side of his hurl. (It {3 not, however, meant by this to 
prevent a player using both sides of his hurl whilet 
dodging the ball.) Swiping with the right side is 
strictly forbidden. 

11. If the full-back does not pass the half-way flags, 
no player on the opposite ride tehind him at the time 
the ball ia hit can play the ball, if it has last been 
touched by one of his own side, until it be touched by 
one of hia opponents. 


12. A player may be hacked by an opponent's hurl, 
should he persisteutly continue to play with the bali 
when he has been placed off side. 

13, A player is not allowed to raise his hurl over his 
shoulder in close quarters, 

14. No man, except the full-back, be allowed to 
handle the ball. 

15. That deliberate kicking or throwing the ball be 
not allowed, 

16. A player be allowed to stop the ball with his 
feet, but nut kick it, 

17. That in the event of any infringement of Rules 14 
and 15, the ball be brought back, on appeal to the 
umpire, to where the infringement occurred, aud a bully 
be formed there. 

18. The ball always to be the object of play. 


19. The decision of the umpire to be final for the 
me. 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING. 


Be careful in setting your trap to keep your 
fingers well away from the teeth, and tole this 
teerve the following method. Place your right 
oot upon the spring firmly, and as the jaws fall 
ack, quickly lift the catch over with your right 
and; then, without relaxing pressure, raise the 
ate of the trap from underneath until it allows 
{the catch to meet the nick in the plate. Set 
hem lightly or hard, according to the animal to 
«trapped. Experience will soon enable you to 
tig how this should be for a rat. <A tine 
ieve is generally used by trappers to sift dirt 
ver the trap when set, Tut you can dispense 
rth this if you wear gloves. In rat trapping, 
sthe-bye, always wear thick gloves; rats can 
mel you infallibly. 

You can easily detect a rat-run, and quite as 
aily tell if it fresh or not, by noticing the 
Prearance of the excrement. Having deter- 
uned on a fresh run, endeavour so to set your 
np that the catch shall be light, and the whole 
fair completely hidden from sight, the pan or 
late being baited with whatever scems to have 
een the recent food, or food most likely to be 
stnear by the run. The author of ‘‘ Facts and 
seul Hints,” published by Mr. Horace Cox, 
4, Strand, gives the following admirable ad- 
ie, which I would recommend you to carefully 
on over, as it contains the pith of rat-catching 
¥ gin He says: ‘‘ For raty in runs where 
“ty come to feed, by walls, rick-sides, or places 
‘which they appear most, the traps should be 
tt. When ‘the runs appear stale or not much 
sd, they should be shifted to other places. 
or rats a great variety of baits may be used, 
at the best is generally something like what 
ey are in the habit of feeding upon on farm 
‘mises: grain, with sufficient chaff or cut 
ay to cover the bottom, meal mixed with sweet 
roth or small bits of meat. Rats may be enticed 
oils of aniseed, thyme, and rhodium, and 
‘ven traps are new and smell of the shop a few 
‘1 should be rubbed inside the bottom of the 
‘ys to take the other smell away. By using 
‘drag of these oils, rubbed on a herring or a 
Be ot clean rag, rats may be enticed a long 
ay, 


A capital bait for old poaching rats—such as 
kald not hesitate to kill your spring chickens 
* young rabbits—is the drawing of game 
any sort, or the young of pigeons or young 


By J. Harnincton KEEN, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., ete, 
RATS—(continucd). 


birds, I have alse found the following a 
capital dodge to enable one to overcome the 
cunning of an old buck rat. Get some sprats 
and pound them. Put therm in glass bottles 
and cork and seal, and hang them up in the sun 
for three wecks or so, or put them on a dunghill 
of moderate heat. This will entirely decom- 
pose and resolve them into an oily substance 
exceedingly bad smelling. Pour some of this 
on a reg and drag it about from a common 
centre where the trap is, and indeed it is well 
to drag it after one as the traps are soen to 
successively. The trap bait should be roasted 
salt fish. A kippered herring does famously, 
and a few drops of oil of aniseed can be put on 
the bait. I have known this to be exceedingly 
successful. 

A similar sort of treatment is nec for 
the water-rat. There is, however, but little 
necessity to use baits if the trap be set under 
water at the spot where the creature emerges. 
The precise place can be easily seen, and its 
freshness or staleness as a ‘‘ran” be determined 
in the same way as that of the brown rat. The 
water-rat is easily distinguished from its consin 
the brown by the tail of the former being covered. 
with hair and that of the latter with scales, 
of which there are 200 rows. 1t must not 
be supposed, however, because the water-rat 
derives its living from the water chiefly, that it 
is not s destructive creature inland. A very 
interesting writer says, “‘ We have seen water- 
rats cross a wide meadow, climb the stalks of 
the dwarf beans, and after detaching the pods 
with their teeth, shell the beans in a most 
workmanlike manner.” They are also said to 
mount vines and feed on grapes, and I can 
verify that they are fond of plums from the 
following incident. 

As I now write I am within ten yards of 
the clear water of the Itchen, and my garden 
stretches quite down to its stream. Between 
my study window and the margin stand two 

trees of the bullace plum, and this ycar 
they have been unusually full of fruit. I placed 
a ladder against one of the trees in order to pick 
the plums, but rain er some other interference 
prevented my doing so at tho intended time; 
thus the ladder remained for some days. Now 
T have a large tabby cat, and besides being a 


enough will climb trees and spring at a bird 
within reach, in nine cases out of ten falling to 
the ground with her captive in her mouth. As 
I sat writing one morning Tabby mounted her 
colgn of vantage by means of tho ladder, and 
scaled to the topmost height, enjoying the sun- 
shine, and not, ‘4 fancy, on this occasion waiting 
for prey. However, good things come when 
least expected, and presently Tabby and I both 
beheld a large water-rat—unseen by the latter, 
of course —appreach the ladder, and after 
peering slyly round, begin to mount it, which 
he did with remarkable agility. On reaching 
the first large branch he stepped on it, and 
without the least hesitation made for a cluster 
of the plums and be his feast. I told you 
Tabby saw him as well as I, and I would have 
given much too if she had not, As Mr. Rat sat 
absorbed with his back to her, like a jungle 
leopard, creeping with silent certainty on its 
innocent, unsuspecting prey, Tabby slowly 
approached, and the steadfast glare in her 
greenish eyes was full ofta deadly purpose, which 
gathered strength as she pro; Presently, 
when within three feet of the still gourmandising 
rat, her fell purpose culminated in a terrific but 
unerring spring, which tumbled rat and cat out 
of the tree to the ground. Habet! alas! ho 
had it, and after a few terrific crunches of her 
jaws Tabby rose from the body proudly, with 
swinging tail and a victorious air, which as 
plainly as language conveyed infinite self-com- 
placency at the death-dealing deed. 

These rats are more clever in boring their tun- 
nels than the brown species, resembling, in fact, 
the ingenuity of the mole rather than the rat. 
They are much more cleanly also. Should you get 
an apple or pear or melon which has been bitten 
by a brown rat you will instantly detect it by its 
peculiar musty odonr and taste. The water-rat is, 
on the contrary, a much more cleanly animal, and 
its flesh is not uncommonly eaten by the French 
peasants on maigre days. It breeds in the spring, 
and again in autumn if the spring litter be very 
early, bringing forth five or six atatime. The 
nest is usually by the side of a river or stream. 
In the roots of an old willow tree just opposite 
my house 1 found six nests this year. Not that 
these rats will not at times bnild away from the 
water, 1 know of several instances, and Gilbert 


good rat-killer she is fond of birds, and strangely ; White of Selborne mentions the same thing. 
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He says, as a neighbour was ploughing in a dry, 
chalky field, far removed from any water, he 
turned out a water-rat that was curiously laid. 
up in an hybernaculum artificially formed of 
grass and leaves. At one end lay about a gallon 
of potatoes, regularly stowed, on which it was to 
have supported itself for the winter. 

When a rat is caught ina ga always be care- 
fal to keep your hand at a distance on releas- 
ing it. In fact, do not let it go at all, but kill 
it at once. Ido not like the idea of letting a 
suffering animal be farther tormented by dogs, 
or even cats.. There can be no true sport in it 
except, perhaps, to the savage instincts of the 
dog, and why a human being should find cruel 
sport for a dog I cannot tell you. 

- The other species, the black rat (Afus rattus), 
is perhaps a more ancient importation even 
than the brown. It is, however, scarcer than 
either of the others, Its colours are greyish 
black above and ash-coloured beneath, and it is 
about seven inches and a half long when full 


grown. 

Ferrets are often employed to aid in extermi- 
nating the brown rat. The ferret is of no use 
whatever for the water-rat, though it is certainly 
extremely useful when barns, wood-heaps, and 
such-like erections are infested. The gun is the 
thing, in the hands of an experienced sportsman, 
to kill them as the ferrets force them to leave 
their homes, but a few sharp dogs and a half- 
dozen sharp schoolfellows with sticks will pro- 
duce very certain destruction. Be careful not to 
mistake the head of a ferret coming out of a 
hole for that of 2 rat, as once happened to me 
in this wise. I was staying at a farmhouse in 
Gloucestershire, and it was proposed ono fine 
December morning to try an hour or two’s 
ferreting. My school chum, with whom I was 
staying, possessed some very tame and good 
working ferrets, on¢ in-particular, ‘a fine brownish 
dog ferret, by which he set great store. The 
great wheat-barn was to be laid siege to, and 
he being a good shot and older. than I, took 
down his gun and. loaded it preparatory to 
starting. - “Jack,” said ‘he to me, ‘‘you can 
shoot, can’t you?”.. I.was but fourteen then 
and a schoolboy, and I fear I answered rather 
too readily and without sufficient modesty, 
‘*Oh, yes; have you a gun tospare?”. Yes, he 
had a single-barrel pretty little weapon, and, 
proud as a cock-robim, I allie forth, on mighty 
shots intent.: ‘ Now,” said he, with emphasis, 
‘stand. here; watch that hole, and as soon as 
you see :the whole of a rat’s body fire away, but 

careful not. to kill.a ferret, which you may 
easily do if yon fire too hastily.” .I recollect 
I rather scorned the idea.of mistaking a ferret 
for a rat, and with steadfast attention: prepared 
to kill the first of the rodents that appeared. It 
seemed an age,'and then one swiftly ‘pop his. 
head out and bolted past me, my fire hitting 
the ground at least a yard behind him. How 
savage I was ! not to speak of the half sneers of 
my companions.. Next time I. would be ready. ; 
Ab! there was a slight movement in the hele, a 
small nose poked itself out and then disappeared. : 
I pointed: ‘he gun straight for the hole. Ont it. 
came. again, and then a brown head - swiftly 
appeared. Bang! Hurrah! I had killed him. 
Round came the boys. ‘‘ Well done,” said my 
friend Ted, as he stooped to draw out the mur- 
dered wretch.. ‘‘ Why, you duffing idiot ; you've 
Killed iy best dog ferret /"? Moral, do not jump 
at conclusions. : 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


*,* The Special CHRISTMAS NUMBER ts now quite 
out’ of print, and cannot be reproduced. Any readers 
who did not take our advice and order early, have of 
course only themselves to thank for their disappoint 
ment in not being able to secure copies. We are sorry, 
though we cannot help them. 


DARING Jack.—Apply at the baths at Charing Cross 
Pier for information as to swimming. 

C. H. H—The Civil Service is open to all British 
subjects, colonists included. 


A.8.—On the Continent “prince” is a title, just as 
‘duke, marquis, etc., is in England. There is, how- 
ever, another kind of ‘‘ pripcy,” generally the sove- 
reign of some smaller State. A& to princes being 
‘always of royal blood,” it all depends on what you 
mean by royal blood. On the Continent the Prince 
of, say Pickelheim, may have a dozen sons, who will 
be’ Prince Henry of Pickelheim, Prince Louls of 
Pickelheim, etc. ; and these may all have familie 
and so keep up the title in default of what we shoul 
consider a surname. In this country it is a fortunate 
circumstance that the title is not-subject to such 
variations, and can only be borne by one man at a 
time. See back for the status of princes in the 
United Kingdom. 


IDIYACHT.—1. A five-tonner flies a racing flag measur- 
_ ing eighteen inches by twelve; a ten-tonner twenty- 
one inches, by. fourteen; a twenty-tonner twenty- 
seven inches by twenty-one; a forty-tonner thirty- 
three inches by twenty-four; a sixty-tonner thirty- 
six-inches by twenty-seven ; ‘a-hundred-toaner forty- 


two inches by thi ay chives a hundred-and-fifty- 
tonner forty-eight inches by thirty-nine ; a two-hun- 
dred-tonner y-four inches by forty-five. 2A 


me forty-five feet Jong sould fly a burgee thirty 
ches in the fly. Over that length the burgee is in- 
creased three‘qaarters of an inch for every foot extra 
up to one red and thirty. 8. A yacht forty-five 
feet long would fly au ensign six feet long, and the 
ensign would be Yocreased an inch for every foot 
extra up toone hundred and thirty. 


9. J. C. C.—You can use which plural you please. In- 
dices and indexes are equally correct, but the latter 
form is more modern, and more usual. 


Hasry.—There is a School of Engineering at the Crys- 
tal Palace, Sydenham. You can get a p! tus 
from the secretary, and from it gather the informa- 
tion you require. There are rr schools on the 
same principle. The classes of the Science and Art 

e Deparlent might suit your means and intentions 

tter. 


‘Apply to Seeretary, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, 8.W., enclosing sixpence for 
Science Directory: The examination-p: for any 
particular year are sold at sixpence per set, and these 
might prove useful. 


LLANRLLITE.—1. rhey, drink a good deal of a liquid 
called ram, which 
what intoxicating. Doubtless you have heard of it 
as being so? ‘2 Go in for the thorough st of 
organic chemistry, and then you will understand all 

- you want te know abont alcohol. 

A. W. G.— Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of don. Borlington Gardens, 8.W., and 
you will get by return prospectuses of the Matricula- 
tion and B.A. examinations. i 

ONE IN Dovsr.—A weighted safety-valve, to blow off 
‘at a certain pressure, could be made with a long- 
arm and tube, and answer the purpose of a 
but safe gauge. 

WELSHWAN.—The articles on ‘ Yacht and Boat Build- 
ing” were published in 1882, in Nos. 183 to 194. 

Norta STaR.—The plural of tortoise is tortoises ; why 
should it not be? es aes Ns : 


generally believed to be some-- 


CHIPPy.—Frequently answered before. In‘all Greek 
words pronounce the final ¢, The best way of 
bleaching coral was clearly described in No. 191. 


M.C. K.—Drop the shell into boiling water, and the 
‘animal will come out like a periwinkle. ‘Death is 
instantaneous. : 


H. W. McGanx.—Such inquiries should be addressed 
to ‘‘the publisher,” and all this delay avoided. The 
back ‘numbers for the current year can alwi be 
obtained through your bookseller, or from 56, Pater- 
noster Row direct. But the editor has nothing to do 
with the supply. 


SMITH.—1. The bowler’s foot must be behind the bow!- 
ing-crease, if it is not the ball isano-ball: The fact 
of the bowler accidentally touching the wicket would 
not of itself constitute a no-ball. 2. If the ball is 
out of the bateman’s reach, over his head or on either 
side, the umpire can call wide. 


CRICKETER.—All that is known of the patent bat, ex. 
cept amongst a very select circle, is what was stated 
in the article. The writer not having tried the bat 
did not pretend to speak from personal observation, 
and it distinctly says so. 


NAUTILUs.—If you wish to be a seaman you join as a 
boy, and apply at the depot in Orange Street, Leices- 
ter Square. If you to be an officer you must 
fon as a cadet, and apply at the Admiralty, White- 

Your age is that most suitable. 


ZEPHYR.—Under no cireamstances send us such a col- 
lection of eggs, the risk is far too great. Take 
to the curator of your museum, and if he cannot 
identity them he introduce you to some one who 
will. 


AULD EpixburcH.—Soak the horn in water to soften 
it, Horn is, however, roasted before a furze fire 
when it {s to be split for commercial purposes ; and 
the heat method might suit you better. 


PHONOGRAPHY.—1. The time spent on learning short- 
hand is never lost, but shorthand should be looked 
upon as an accomplishment useful in every walk of 
life, and not as a special means of e¢: your 
living. 2 It all de ids on the trade they are 
engaged in, As sh writers only, about thirty: 
a ings per week. ; 


ANDROMACHUS.—There is no such book, nor is there 
ever likely to be. We have given an article on how 
te become a solicitor, and to that we must refer you. 
The Articled Clerks’ Manual might be of some ser- 
vice to you, but it does not contain the information 
you ask. 

Tree Frogots.—All back numbers and parts are sup- 
lied at the same as ourrent ones. An adver- 
isement in the ‘‘ Exchange and Mart” would pro- 

bably get you tree-frogs, failing the shops in Covent 
Garden and the Seven Diala. 


W. T. SmouLT —Im) ble to give such a catalogue’ 
Apply to any well-known boat-buflders. Try Messrs" 
Searle, of Lambeth, or whoever may be nearest to 
we, The heavy men should be in the centre of the 

t, but you arrange the crew so as to trim her 
properly. 


DESIGNS .FOR LANTERN SLIDES. | 


» A Bear Story, 1n Nine CHaPrers, 


Se 
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7 It would have been bad enough to be caught 
| in the midst of a simple free fight and sent up to 
| the Doctor. But the case was far more horrible 
| than that! For Mr. Purrett had been strangely and 
) wonderfully mixed up in the whole affair. A few 


THE 


WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS : 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsor Barnes Reep, 
Author of 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
© My Friend Smith,” ete. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
A SURPRISE IN STORE. 


f= a few minutes, as the dis- 
concerted and terrified young- 
(ters stood in a small bend at 
Parson’s study-door and watched 
Mf. Parrett slowly retreat down 
fhe passage, it seemed as if the 
{nal crisis in the career of every 
fne present had arrived. 


“tiuliol you seem to live here.” 
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weeks ago the Parrett’s juniors had done 

* their best to drown him; now they had 
done their best to drown him and break 
his neck and crack his skull all at one on- 
slaught ; and as if that wasn’t enough, the 
Welchers had stepped in at the same 
moment and afided poison and suffocation 
to the other crimes of which the unlucky 
amaster was the victim. 

Of course he would think it was from 
beginning to end one elaborate and 
fiendish plot againsthis life. It would not | 
matter to him which boys committed onc 
assault and which another. He had 
figured as the victim of all parties, and all | 
partics, there could be no doubt, would | 
now be included under one terrific sen- 
tence. 

In the presence of this common dvom, 
School Hause, Parretts, and Welchers for 
the first time that term showed symptoms 
of a passing brotherhood. 

They stood rooted to the spat and | 
speechless for at least two minutes after 
the ill-starred master had vanished ; then | 
Telson—usually the first to recover his 
wits—whistled drearily and low, 

** Whew! we shall catch it!” 

“Think we'll be expelled?’ asked 
Cusack. 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder,” said Parson, re- 
treating slowly into his study, followed by 
the rost. : 

‘« He'll send us up to the Doctor, cer- 
tain,” said King. 

There was a long unpleasant pause, at 
the end of which Cusack said, 

“Well, it’s no use staying here. 
‘on, you fellows.” 

‘« May as well stay,” suggested Parson. 
a We'd better all turn up together.” 

So it was decided not to break up the 
party, and that evening the unwonted 
spectacle of Telson, Parretts. and Welchers, : 
sitting amicably together in one study, 
might have been noted as one of the 
greatest wonders of that wonderful term. 

Of course boys could not sit and talk of 
nothing. And of course it was hardly to | 
be expected they would confine their con- 
versation altogether to a review of their 
misdeeds. The talk gradually became 
general, and occasionally even animated. 

“Guess Pil and I will have to give up 
chemistry after this,” eaid Cusack. 

Pilbury smiled grimly. 

‘« What do you call the wretched stuff :” 
asked Telson. 

‘‘ Sulphuretted hydrogen,” said Cusack, 
briskly. ‘‘ First of all you take a—” 

“Oh, shut up shop! We don’t want a' 
chemistry lecture,” broke in Parson. 

There was a brief pause, then Philpot 
asked, 

“‘T say, is it trae then there's not going 
to be a new race?” 

** Of course not,” said Parson; ‘‘ what’s 
the use when we can't be sure of fair 
;play?” 

“Jolly right too,” said Cusack, de- 
dighted to agree with his old enemy for ' 
-once; ‘‘ those School House cads are cheats, 
-every one of them!” 

‘All right!” exclaimed Telson, jump- 
xing up; “I'll fight you, young Cusack, 
tfor that!” 

Cusack was somewhat taken aback by 
this unexpected outbreak, but was in- 
clined, nevertheless, to accept the chal- | 
lenge. Parson, however, interfered per- 
emptorily. ‘ 

“(Look here,” he said, ‘‘ we’re in quite 
enough row for one day, without wanting | 
any more. So shut up, you fellows, do 
you hear?” 


Come 


‘Make him apologise, then,” said Tel- 
son, wrathfully. 

‘ ‘20h, all serene. Nobody was hurting 
you,” said Cusack. 

‘‘Do you apologise, or do you not?” 
demanded Telson. 

“I didn’t say I didn’t, did I?” 

This was as much as the irascible School 
House fag could expect, so he sat down 
again. 

“‘ You know,” said Pilbury, anxious to 
make things quite pleasant again, ‘‘a lot 
of the fellows say the School House would 
have won in any case.” 

“I'd like to know who says that,” de- 
manded Parson, whose turn it now was to 
be angry. 

“* Qh, everybody in our house. They 
looked like winning, you know, from the 
very start, didn’t they, Phil?” 

“Yes, a lot you and your friend Phil 
know about rowing,” sneered Parson. 

« Know as much as you do! ” 

‘Pity if you know such a lot you can't 
put a boat on the river.” 

*«T tell you what we’}l do,” said Cusack. 
“ Pil and I will row any two of your lot; 
there now. Funk it, eh?” 

Parson looked hard at the speaker, and 
then glanced at Telson. Telson glanced 
back at Parson, and then eyed the Wélchers 
grimly. 

“You'd promise fair play ?” asked Par- 
son. 

“Of course we would ; we always do.” 

“You'd give us fair play, then?” de- 
manded Parson. : 

“Yes, honour bright.” 

“All serene. Telson and I will row 
you; eh, Telson ?” 

‘Rather!’ said Telson, ‘‘ and give them 
a start too.” 

‘All very well, you fellows,” said King, 
“but Suppose we're all expelled to-mor- 
row ?" 


» This unpleasant suggestion took away 


: most of the interest in the proposed race, 


and it was decided to defer further arrange- 
ments till the fate of the parties should be 
decided. 

After this the party waited gloomily 
till seven o'clock came, and then, in 
decidedly low spirits, rose in a body and 
repaired to Mr. Parrett’s study. 

‘ad they been aware of the actual state 
of that amiable athlete’s mind from the 
moment they last saw him, hanckerohict 
in mouth, hurrying down the passage, ti 
now, their trepidation would have been 
considerably relieved. The first thing Mr. 
Parrett had done on regaining his room 
after that ‘‘ bad quarter of an hour ” with 
his juniors was to throw himeelf into a 
chair and laugh heartily. 

The fact was, his sense of humour was 
inconveniently acute for the master of a 
public school, so that what would strike 
other masters as a heinous offence, occurred 
to him more as a ludicrous chapter of 
accidents. And toy Mr. Parrett’s mind a 
more ludicrous chapter of accidents had 
rarely occurred in his history. He saw 
the whole matter at once, and the more he 
thought about it the funnier it all seemed. 
And yet, funny as it was, it was a painful 
necessity that discipline must be main- 
tained, and tbat however much he en- 
joyed the joke he must be severe on the 
jokers. 

When, therefore, the group of youthful 
culprits slowly filed into his room, his 
voice was stern and his countenance be- 
trayed no symptoms of the amusement 
which lurked beneath. 


‘‘Now, you boys,” said he, surveying 


the anxious array carefully, ‘‘ what have 
you to say for yourselves >” 

‘* Please, sir,”” began Parson, Telson, aud 
Cusack, all at a breath. 

“Stop,” said Mr. Parrett; ‘‘only one 
ata time. You, Parson, what have you 
to say?” 

‘Please, sir,” said Parson, ‘‘ we're all 
awfully sorry. It was quite an accident, 
really.” 

“What was an accident?” demanded 
Mr. Parrett. 

“Why, you getting mauled about 
like—” 

“Tell me, Parson,” said Mr. Parrett, 
pinching himself to keep himself grave, 
“was it an accident that your watercan 
was hung over the door and the string 
stretched across the bottom of it ?” 

“Oh no, sir; not that, but— ” 

“Was it an accident that you had mis- 
siles in your hands and threw them in the 
direction of the door us it was opened *” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then, sir, what was the accident ? ” 

‘You were the accident, please, sir,” 
said Parson, sadly. 

“<I guessed so. 
these preparations intended, pray 

‘For the Welchers, sir,” began Parson, 
longing to launch out into a full explana- 
tion ; ‘‘and please, sir— ” 

But again the master pulled him up 
short, and, turning to Cusack and his 
brother Welchers, said, ‘And you—your 
preparations were for—” 

“For the Parretts, 
Cusack. 

“* Just so,” said Mr. Parrett, deliberately. 
“« And now just listen to me. This is not 
the first time I have had to speak to some 
of you for this very conduct.” 

Parson, Telson, Bosher, and the other 
Parretts looked very dejected at this 

int. 

‘‘ And it is by no means the first tiwe 
this term that all of you have been guilty 
of similar disturbances. Most of you here 
look frightened and uneasy enough now. | 
wish I could believe it was because you 
know you have been doing wrong and dis- 

ing the school, instead of merels 

use I happened to have suffered by 
your bad conduct. But such conduct must 
be put a stop to. For the remainder of the 
term each one of you will lose one hour’ 
play a day except Saturdays.” 

A shudder, half of anguish half of re- 
lief, went round the small assembly at thi 
first clause of Mr. Parrett’s sentence. Thi 
next clause was still more severe. 

“‘For the remainder of this term, too 
none of you will be allowed to go int 
any house except your own, under ap} 
pretence, without my leave.” 

Telson and Parson looked at one anothe 
and groaned inwardly. They could hardl; 
realise what this cruel sentence involved 
but they knew it meant that life wouk 
hardly be worth living for the next si: 
weeks. 

“And,” continued Mr. Parrett, ‘¢ I hav 
one more thing to eay. Some of you her 
are in my house, and every one of you, 
see, is in my form in Third School. Yo 
are most of you idle boys, and, as yo 
know, there are plenty in the same for 
better bebaved and more industrious tha 
yourselves.” 

«Oh yes, sir,” said Telson, frankly. 

“What I sball do during the remaind: 
of the term is this,” said Mr. Parrett. ‘| 
T hear of any other case of disturban 
between the boys of different houses, 
which any one of you is implicated, I inten 


And for whom were 
pan 


sir,” broke in 
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to punish the entire form and stop every 
boy’s play for oneday. It rests with you, 
therefore, to decide whether such a thing 
shall take place or not. But if you give 
me reason, I shall most certainly do it!” 

Mr. Parrett spoke severely, and looked 
as good as his word. He had carefully 
weighed his words beforehand, and he 
imew tolerably well the boys with whom 
ke had to deal. They were noisy boys, 
and troublesome boys, and cheeky boys, 
and idle boys, but they were honest on the 
whole, and the master calculated pretty 
shrewdly on the effect which this last 
decision would have on their conduct. 

As long as it was a mere question of 
getting his own particular self into a row, 
not one of these boys fixed any precise 
limit to his disorderly instincts; but when 
it came to getting a whole lot of other boys 
into the row too, a new and very em- 
barrassing difficulty arose which was fairly 
insurmountable. 

Mr. Parrett dismissed the boys sternly, 
and then, trusting he had done right, and 
trusting still more to able to turn the 
better qualities of his noisy young pupils 
to some good purpose, he went straight to 
the Doctor and told him what he had 
done. 

Dr. Patrick fully approved of the deci- 
sion of his colleague, and while on the | 
subject opened his mind to him on the! 
question of thé discipline of Willoughby ; 
generally. | 

‘* Have you been able to judge at all of | 
the order of the school lately, Parrett?” 
he said. 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Parrett, “I’m not 
sure that it is as good as it should be. Of 
course, if was an experiment making 
Riddell captain, particularly as he is not 
generally popular.” 

‘His unpopularity arises from no cause 
in himself,” said the Doctor; ‘if it did I 
would not have put him in the post. But | 
he will live it down—in fact, he is doing 
80 now, I fancy.” 

“TI think he is,” said Mr. Parrett. ‘‘ The ; 
great difficulty isto get him to assert him- 
eelf.”” 

“<I trust,” said the Doctor, after a 
pause, ‘‘there is no truth in the report | 
that Bloomfield and the monitors of your 
house are trying to set up a counter 
authority to Riddell’s.” 

‘It is true,” said Mr. Parrett; ‘‘and it | 
is the secret of most of the bad order in 

the school. But I am not sure, sir, 
whether it is a matter you would do well to | 
notice. It is one of the difficultics which | 
Riddell has to live down, and which bring | 
him out more than anything else. He has : 
made his mark already on the usurpers.” 

“You are quite right,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘I would rather leave a: difficulty 
like that to right itself. And I dare say 
the reason Riddell is so slow in asserting 
himself, as you say, is that in his own | 
house he really has not much to do.” | 

‘« Exactly,” said Mr. Parrett. ! 

The Doctor paused for a moment and 


Parrett, quite recently, that Riddell might 
do better there.” 

Mr. Parrett opened his eyes wide. 

“You are astonished,” said the Doctor. 
‘* So was I when I first thought of it. But 
Riddell is a safe man, if slow, and his in- 
fluence is just what is wanted in Welch's. 
Besides, Fairbairn would make an excel- 
lent head for the School House. What do 
you think ?” 

‘‘Without doubt Riddell, as far as 
character goes, is the best boy you could 
choose. I’m not quite sure though whether 
he has sufficient force.” 

**But, as you say, his force answers to 
his difficulties. At any rate I am disposed 
to try him. A few weeks will show how 
ho getson. I have not much fear myself.” 

And so the head master and his lieute- 
nant separated. 

Little dreaming of the changes in store 
for them, Silk and Gilks were sitting to- 
gether in the study of the latter, furtively 
consuming cigar-ends and looking de- 
cidedly glum as they conversed together in 
low and mysterious and not very amicable 
tones. 

“Think he'll do it ?” said Silk. 

“He had a letter from home this morn- 
ing,” replied Gilks, ‘‘I know, because he 
sat next to me at breakfast while he was 
reading it.” 

“Did you see what it said,” inquired 
Silk, as naturally as if looking over another 
fellow’s letters were an ordinary pro- 
ceeding. 

“No, but it was from his brother, and it 
had a post-office order in it.” 

“Tt had? that’s lucky. How much 
was it for?” 

“*T couldn't see,” said Gilks. 

“Where is he now ?”’ asked Silk, after a 
pause, 

“T don't know. Probably in his Holi- 
ness's study—or, no, it’s lib night— 
he’ll be there.” Nome 

ee whee a nulesnce that library is. The 

oung beggar’s always pottering about 
ere,” said Silk. “ Think he'll look us 
up before bed-time ?” 

“Don't know,” said Gilks. 

“‘You’d better know,” said Silk. ‘‘He 
must come, and you'd better see he does.” 

This last was spoken in a somewhat 
menacing voice, and Gilks sulkily replied, 

“¢ What are you in such a hurry to-night 
for? The morning will do, won't it?” 

““No,” said Silk, ‘it won’t, there; and 
even if it did, I choose to sec him to-night.” 

“T don't know what makes vou 80 
precious disagreeable,” growled Gilks. ‘I 
don't want to be ordered about by you, 
T can tell you.” 

Silk sneered. ‘I’m under great obliga- 
tions to you, I kuow,” he said. 

“Well,” said Gilke, who winced visibly 


‘under the satire, ‘‘ however couki I help 


it? It wasn’t my fault, I tell you: I’m 
awfully sorry you lost on the race, but—” 
“‘But you'd better look alive and do 
what I you,” said Silk, viciously. 
It was curious, to say the least of it, 


then started on an apparently fresh topic. | that in so short a time the Welcher should 


*« Tam afraid Welch’s House is no better 
than it was.” 

“* How can it be?” said Mr. Parrett. 
“Tt has 1iot @ single senior of influence or 
even character in it ?” 

** And more than that,” added the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘it contains a few boys—one or two 
only 'T hope—whose influence is distinctly 
bad.”’ ; 


Mr. Parrett nodded. 
“* A change of some sort must be made,” 


eaid the Doctor. ‘It has occurred to me, 


. have so completely got the upper hand of 


his confederate that the latter departed 
meekly without another word on his 
errand. 
‘ He found Wyndham, as he had expected, 
iu the library, busy getting together the 
books for distribution next day. 
“Hullo!” said Gilks, with a show of 
cordiality ; ‘here you are again. You seem 
to live here.” 
“No, I don’t,” said Wyndham, looking 
not very pleased to be interrupted, ‘“‘ but I 


always have to gct ready an evening before 
the day, or the fellows kick up such a jolly 
vow when they’re kept waiting.” 

“‘ How long shall you be ¥” asked Gilke. 

“I don’t know. Why?” asked Wynd- 
ham. 

“ Only Silk wants to speak to you.” 

Wyndham’s face clouded. He hud come 
fresh from Riddell’s study an hour ago. 
His brother’s friend had been as kind as 
ever. In a hundred ways he had shown it 
without sermon or lecture, and Wyndham 
had felt stung with o sense of his own in- 
gratitude and dishonesty as he accepted 
the help and goodness of his mentor. 

Now, consequently, this summons to 
present himself before Silk was more than 
usually distasteful. 

“TI can’t come, tell him. It will take 
me all the evening to finish this.” 

“You'd better go, thongh,” said Gilks. 

“Ican't. Why had I better go?” asked 
Wyndham, looking uncomfortable. 

“It’s something important he wants you 
for. You'd better go, young un.” 

Wyndham flung down the book in his 
hand with a baffled air, and muttering, ‘I 
hate the fellow!” walked miserably off. 

Gilks called him back for a moment. 

“Tsay,” he eaid, ‘don’t you be such a 
fool as to rile Silk, young un. Ho could 
make it precious awkward for you ard me 
too if itcame to a row. Take my advice 
and keep in with him.” 

Wyndham answered nothing, but went 
off moodily to Silk. 

“ Ah, Wyndham,” said tbe lattcr, cor- 
dially, as his young protéyé entered, ‘I 
was J ust wondering if you’d give me a look 
up.’ 
“‘Gilks came and said you wanted me; 
that’s why I came,” said Wyndham. 

“ Awfully good of yeu,” said Silk. ‘ Of 
course I wanted you. The fact is, young 
un,” said he, becoming a little mysterious, 
“‘there’s rather an awkward thing turned 
up. I hope it won’t come to anything, 
I’m sure, but it doesn’t do to be too sure.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Wyndham, looking alarmed. 

“IT mean,” said Silk, slowly, “ that last 
time you took Gilks and me down to 
Beamish’s—” 

“T took you!” exclaimed Wyndham. 
“ You took me—you made me go.” 

Silk laughed. 

“Well, the last time we three went to 
Beamish’s, if you like—the Saturday before 
the race ; last Saturday, in fact—somebody 
saw us, or rather saw you.” 

“What!” cried yndham, 

le. “* Who was it P” 

“It wouldn't do you any good to know,” 
said Silk, ‘‘ but it seems to be a fact.” 

‘Who was it? a master or 4 monitor, 
or who?” asked the boy, anxiously. 

“Neither. I don’t fancy you know the 
fellow at all; I do, though.” 

Silk, as he concocted this lie, would pro- 
bably have been as astonisbed as any one 
to discover that the escapade in question 
had really been witnessed by two boys 
from the Box of the Doctor's own fly ! 

“You know him?” said Wyndham. 
“Will he let out, do you think?” 

“T can’t eay. I think I could prevent 
him,” said Silk. 

“Oh, please do,” said the troubled boy, 
full of exaggerated terror at the conse- 
quences of detection. 

“Tl see,” said Silk. 

“What!” cried Wyndham, startled by 
his tone. ‘ You surely won't leave me in 
the lurch, Silk?” 

Silk looked benevolently at his friend. 


turning 
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| «Yes, I can, Silk, if you'll promise to 


yourself,” said Silk, “Of course I will. You don’t suppose 
smiling. Then he added, confidentially, | I’m such a cad as all that.” 

‘The fact is, yeung un, I’m hard up. I | © Qh, no,” said Wyndham, looking more 
lost a lot of money on the race, owing to | cheerful, and taking out his purse. 
that—that is, because Parrett’s lost. The He drew from it a post-office order. 


thing is, can you lend me a couple of sove-; ‘‘ It’s for three pounds,” he said. ‘I 


reigns, Wyndham :” ' was going to change it to-morrow.” 
Wyndham’s face clouded for a moment, “Oh, I'll do that;” said Silkk. ‘I’m 
but he replied quickly, | going into town early. You have signed 


it, I see. There’}] be a sov. to give you out: 
of it, won’t there ? ai . 7 

“Yes, please ; and the two pounds, and 
the ten duitegs the other day,” faltered 
the boy. 

** You shall have them back, never fear,’”” 
said Silk, pocketing the order. 

Wyndhan, in spite of this assurance, did 
fear considerably, as he returned with 
empty purse to his house. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fenny, 


Author of In the King's Name,” “Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE THIRSTY DESERT. 


and went off st full gallop, apparently to 
encounter the enemy. 
But they had not been deceived. Even 


T journey was without adventure. 
Signs of Indians were seen, and this 
made those of the train more watchful, 
but there was no encounter with the red | at a distance Bart knew his friend the 
men of the desert, till an alarm was spread | Beaver at a glance, and the would-be 
one morning of a party of about twenty | defenders of the camp saw the meeting 
well-mounted Indians being seen ap- | and the hearty hand-shaking that took 
prosching: the camp, just as it was being | place. 

roken up for a farther advance towards| This was a relief, and the men of the 
the mountains. expedition gazed curiously at the bronzed, 

The alarm ‘spread; men seized their | well-armed horsemen of the plains, who 


“Moved slowly over the plain.” 


rifles, and they were preparing to fire sat their wiry, swift little steeds as if they 
upon the swiftly approaching troop, when ; were part and parcel of themselves, when 
Bart and Joszes set spur to their horses, | they rode up to exchange greetings. 


From that hour the Beaver’s followers 
took the place of the lancers, leading the 
van and closing up the rear, as well as 
constantly hovering along the sides of the 
long waggon train, which they guarded as 
watchfully as if it were their own particular 
charge. 


The doctor placed implicit reliance in 
the chief, who guided them by a longer 
route, but which proved to be one which 
took them round the base of the two 
mountainous ridges they had to pass, and 
thus saved the adventurers a long and 
arduous amount of toil with the waggons 
in the rugged ground, 

At last, when they were well in sight of 
the flat-topped mountain, and the doctor 
was constantly reining in his horse to 
sweep the horizon with his glass in search 
of the Apachés, the chief rode up to my 
that he and his men were about to advance 
on a scouting expedition to sweep the 
country between them and the cajion, 
while the train was to press on, always 
keeping a watchful look-out until tkeir 
Indian éscort returned. 

The Beaver and his men scoured off like 
the wind, and were soon lost to view, 
while that night and the next day the 
long train moved slowly over the plain to 
avoid the dense clumps of prickly cactus 
and agaves, suffering terribly from thirst, 
for what had been verdant when Bart was 
there last was now one vast expanse of 
dust, which rose thickly in clouds at the 
tramp of horse or mule. 

The want of water was beginning to be 
severely felt; and as they went sluggishly 
on, towards the second evening horses and 
mules with drooping heads, and the cattle 
lowing piteously, Bart, as he kept canter- 
ing from place to place to say a few en- 
couraging words, knew that he could hold 
out no hope of water being reached till 
well on in the next day, and he woulé 
have urged a halt for rest, only that the 
doctor was eager for them to get as well 
on their as possible. 

Night came at last, a wretched, weary 
night of intense heat, man and beast suffer- 
ing horribly from thirst. The clouds had 
gathered during the night, and the thunder 
rolled in the distance, while vivid flashes 
of lightning illumined the plains, but no 
rain fell, and when morning broke, after 
the most painful time Bart had ever passed, 
he found the doctor looking ghastly, his 
eyes bloodshot, his lips cracked, and that 
even hardy Joses was suffering to as great 
an extent. 

The people were almost in a state of 
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mutiny, and ready to ask the doctor if he 
had dragged them to this terribleblinding 
waste to perish from thirst; while it was 
evident that if water was not soon 
reached half the beasts must fall down by 
the way. 

As it was, numbers of the poor animals 
were bleeding from the mouth and nostrils 
from the pricks received as they eagerly 
champed the various plants of the cactus 
family. 

“Let us push on,” said the doctor; 
se every ening depends upon our getting on 
to that shallow lake, for there is no water 
in the way;” but with every desire to 
push on, the task became more laborious 
every hour—the cattle were constantly 
striving to stray off to right or left in 
search of something to quench their mad- 
dening thirst, while, go where he would, 
the doctor was met by fierce, angry looks 
and muttered threats. 

It would have been easy enough for the 
men to ride on to find water, but there 
was always the fear that if they did the 
Indians would select just that moment for 
marching down and driving off their cattle 
and plundering the waggons. Such an 
attack would have been ruin, perhaps 
death to all, so there was nothing for it 
but to ride sullenly on in company with 
the now plodding cattle, hour after hour. 

“Why don’t the Beaver come back, 
Joses?” cried Bart, pettishly. “If he 
were here, his men could take care of the 
cattle and waggons, while we went on for 
water. The lake can’t be many miles 
ahead.” 

“*A good ways yet,” said Joses. ‘‘ That 
mountain looks close when it’s miles away. 
Beaver 's watching the Injuns somewheres, 
or he’d have been back before now. Say, 
Master Bart, I’m glad we haven’t got much 
farther to go. If we had, we shouldn’t 
do it.” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied Bart, and then 
they both had to join in the task of driving 
back the suffering cattle into the main 
body, for they would keep saying SYay: 

And so the journey went on all that da: 
through the blinding, choking dust an 
scorching heat, which seemed to blister 
and sting till it was almost unbearable. 

“‘Keep it up, my lads,” Bart kept on 
saying. ‘‘There’s water ahead. Not much 
tarther now.” 

“«That mountain gets farther away,” 
said one of the new-comers. ‘I don’t 
believe we shall ever get there.” 

This was a specimen of the incessant 
complaining of the p people, whom the heat 
and thirst seemed to rob of every scrap 
of patience and endurance that they might 
have originally possessed. 

But somehow, in spite of all their 
troubles, the day wore on, and Bart kept 
hopefully looking out for a glimpse of the 
water ahead. 

They ought to have reached it lon, 
before, but the pace of the weary oxen had 
been most painfully slow. Then the wind, 
what little there was, had been behind 
them, seeming as out of the mouth of some 
farnace, and bringing back upon them the 
finely pulverised dust that the cattle 
raised. 


At last, towards evening, the sky be; 
again to cloud over, and the mountain that 
had appeared distant seemed, by the 
change in the atmosphere, to be brought 
nearer to them. Almost by magic, too, 
the wind fell. There was a perfect calm, 
snd then it began to blow from the oppo- 


tite Tr, at first in soft puffs, then as a 
Ready, refreshing breeze, and instantly 


thera was a commotion in the camp—the | rushed to the shallow water at the edge of 


cattle set off at a lumberin; 
mules, heedless of their burdens, followed 


gallop; the | the lake. 


But still they did not stop to drink, but 


"At the edge 


suit ; the horses snorted and strained at 
their bridles, and Joses galloped about, 
shouting to the teamsters in charge of the 
waggons, who were striving with all their 
might to restrain their horses. 

“ Let them go, my lads ; unhitch and let: 
them go, or they'll have the waggons 
over.” 

“Stampede! stampede!” some of the 
men kept shouting, and all at once it 
seemed that the whole of the quadrupeds 
were in motion; for, acting upon Joses’s 
orders, the teams were unhitched, and 
away the whole body swept in a thunder- 


ing gallo) onward towards the mountain, 
leaving the waggons solitary in the dusty 
plain. 


Every now and then.a mule freed itself 
of its pack, and began kicking and squeal- 
ing in delight at its freedom, while the 
cattle tossed their horns and went on in 
headlong gallop. 

For once the wind had turned, the poor 
suffering beasts had sniffed the soft moist 
air that had passed over the shallow lake, 
and their unerring instinct set them off in 
search of relief. 

There was no pause, and all the mounted 
men could do was to let their horses keep 
pace with the mules and cattle, only guid- 
ing them clear of the thickest part of the 
drove. And so they thundered on till the 
dusty plain was left behind, and green 
rank herbage and thickly growing water 
plants peacked, through which the cattle 


of the lake.” 


rushed on and on, plashing as they went, 
till they were in right up to their flanks. 
Then, and then only, did they begin to 
drink, snorting and breathing hard, and 
drawing in the pure fresh water. 

Some bellowed with pleasure as they 
seemed to satisfy their raging thirst; 
others began to swim or waded out till 
their nostrils only were above the sur- 
face ; while the mules, as soon as they had 
drunk their fill, started to squeal and kick 
and splash to the endangerment of their 
loads. The horses behaved the most 
soberly, contenting themselves with wading 
in to a respectable distance, and then 
drinking when the water was undisturbed 
and pure, as did their masters ; the doctor, 
Joses, and Bart bending down and iting 
the little metal cups they carried again an 
again. 

It was growing dark as they turned from 
the shallow water of the lake, the mules 
following the horses placidly enough, and 
the lumbering cattle contentedly obeying 
the call of their masters, an soeling 
themselves down directly to crop the ri 
rank grasses upon the marshy shores. 

A short consultation was held now, and 
the question arose whether they had been 
observed by Indians, who might come down 
and try to stampede the cattle. 

The matter was settled by one half the 
men staying to guard them, while the other 
half went back to fetch up the waggons, 
the mule-drivers having plenty to do in 
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collecting the burdens that bad been ' to the shores of the lake, whose soft moist grass, than, forgetful of Indians, hunger, ' 
Kicked off, but which the mules submitted ; grasses seemed like paradise to the weary everything but the fact that he was weaned | 


patiently enough to have replaced. 


| travellera over the desolate, dusty plains; : out, he threw himself down, and in less 


Still it was long on towards midnight | and no sooner had Bart tethered Black ‘ than a minute he was fast asleep. 
before the waggons had all been drawn up : Boy, and seen him contentedly cropping the . 


BARROTINE PAINTING. 


Biers painting isan underglaze method, 
but instead of using the colours in thin trans- 
parent washes as in over and underzlaze painting 
and leaving the pottery to tell us the lights, the 
colours are all mixed with white as in oil paiat- 
ing so as to give them a body, and are paiuted 
on more or less thickly as occasion requires. 
The result is that you can get an effect in far 
less time than by any other means, and any one 
certain of his touch and used to bold quick 


work has a good vehicle before him in barbotine | 


pottery. The French were the original intro- 
ducers of this work, and the beautiful effects 
they proruce on vases and plaques can be seen 
in most of our good china shops. 

It may be as well here to point out that a 
certain kind of ware which is soll as barbotine, 
with bunches of flowers in high relief almost 
dropping off the sides of vases, is not painting at 
all, but modelling in clay. For these bunches of 
lowers are made separately and stuck on to the 
vase in its clay state, and afterwards fired, 
coloured, and glazed. Barbotine painting can- 
not, as some people foolishly imagine, model 
flowers in high relief, but it can produce very 
charming effects, and is a splendid vehicle for 
any one with a taste for combining colours 
harmoniously. 

Its great advantage over the other styles of 
pottery-painting is that you can put your back- 
ground right over the ware without any re- 
ference to the design, whereas in enamel and 
underglazs painting you have to pick the back- 
ground round the design, a tedious and unsatis- 
factory method. 

‘Although barbotine painting can be done on 
the same biscuit ware as the underglaze, the 
glaze used“ has not the effect of burning out 


the colour, and consequently the most varied | 
tints and deepest as well a8 brightest colours 


can be produced. There are some twenty-two 
colours, not including the white, named after 
the ordinary oil colours ; and although they may 
not in all cases exactly correspond, the difference 
between the two is not appreciable in the paint- 
ing. Messrs. Howell and James have also taken 
up the sale, as have also several other artists’ co- 
Jourmen and dealers in pottery materials. As in 
taking up enamel painting we recommended 
Minton’s unglazed tiles to practise on, so now 
our readers cannot do better than buy a few six 
and eight-inch bisque tiles. The colours are 
sold in bottles containing about an ounce, from 
8d. to 1s, 6d. and 2s. each, and the white, 
which is more largely ased than the pure colours, 
is 1s. 6d. per four ounces. The pure colours 
last a long time, and the materials are really 
considerably cheaper than in the other styles of 
pottery-painting. 

The mixing of white with the colours, as 
those of my readers are aware who paint in oils 
or water-colours, mixed with Chinese white, 
produces charming grey tints which cannot be 
copied in thin transparent colours. Take the 
back of a blackberry leaf, for instance, which is 
of a pale grey-green colour. This is a most 
difficult effect to produce with ordinary enamels, 
but is obtained most readily by mixing a little 


* The glaze used by the writer of these pages, and 
which burns very successfully in his kiln, brings ont 
the cotour rather than burning it away, and conse- 
quently the strongest and most brilliant effects can be 
indulged with some likelihood of success. Particulars 
and materials can be obtained and works fired at the 
Decorative Art Studios, hevonshire Street, W. 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 


(Continued from page 238.) 
FOURTH LESson, 


yellow-green and chrome-green with % snfficient 
quantity of white. So too with rly ge 
for the shadows of white flowers, and light blues 
for skies, Then there are many flowers whose 
forms are so delicate that to paint them ona 
dark ground, or in fact any ground at all, isa 
matter of some difficulty. This is at once 
obviated by putting the ground on first and 
painting your design upon it. In this way you 
can paint direct from nature, and there is no 
reason why you should not get the same effect as 
you could in oil. 
be just as easily painted as flowers, and it may 
be said that the former can really only be suc- 
cessfully treated in barbotine ; or at least none 
but barhotine landscapes seem to merit the term 
“artistic.” We shafi, however, confine our 
remarks to flower painting in this article, as we 
may return to jis subject on some future 
occasion, when we shall deal with vase painting. 
The medium for using with the colours is gum 
tragacanth dissolved in water until it is. about 
the consistency of thin starch, and it is sold 
with the colours both dissolved and ready for 
use, and in the dry state for melting. The 
colours merely require grinding up with some of 
the medium with a palette-knife. A very good 
plan is to buy some cheap china ink-wells at a 
stationer's, costing about one penny cach, and fit 
them into a box. Into these put some of each 
of the pure colours ground up with medium, and 
in a larger pot have a fair quantity of the white 
mixed up. You can then dip trom the pots of 
pure colour, and mix them with the white or 
other colours on the palette. Of the twenty-two 
colours, a selection of about a dozen will satisfy 
most requirements. Don’t ‘‘stop” in the ware 
as you did in underglaze painting, as the more 
absorbent the pottery is the better. We will 
illustrate our remarks ve the method of painting 
by reference to the illustration of ox-eye daisies 
drawn for a sixteen-inch plaque, and the design 
of apple-blossom drawn for an eight-inch tile, 
accompanying the first of these articles, which 
| will be more suited to a beginner in the art. 
There are two kinds of backgrounds in barbo- 
tine work, one produced by using the colours 
without white, and the other by mixing white 
; With them and covering the ware fairly thickly 
j all over. The latter method is to be preferred 
for all light grounds, especially of a greyish 
tone, but for dark backgrounds the pure colour 
is better. Cobalt, yellow, umber, and white 
produce charming greys ; cobalt and a touch of 
transparent yellow, en, and white make 
good light blues ; umber and white make good 
parelieh greys, and is also useful for painting 
heads in monochrome. White with any of the 
greens—and, in fact, with most of them—has 
the effect of greying them. For usiag pure the 
following colours will be found most useful : 
ultramarine and intense blue, pure, and in com- 
bination with chrome-green, make deep rich 
backgrounds ; dark transparent green and burnt 
sienna are also good colours either pure or in 
combination ; yellow, orange, and raw sienna 
make good warm golden grounds. In using the 
colours pure they should be mixed with suffi- 
cient gum to enable them to be put on without 
sinking in too quickly, ard the brush should be 
worked in a dabbing manner, so that plenty of 
colonr is got on to the pottery, and not right ; 
across the ware as though you were pasting i 
this latter method preventing the colour from 


Landscapes and figures can | flows freely on to the 


being put on sufficiently thickly. The ware 
should be well covered with colour if a deep j 


(To be continued.) 


background is required. All the colenrs wil? 
mix with one another, and it seems impossible 
to make the background too broken in tone, for 
the greater the variety of colours you introduce 
the better. 

When you put on a solid ground have your 
colour in a nice gummy state, and well fill your 
brush, keeping it in that state the whole time, 
as you must put plenty on the ware so that no 
part of the pottery remains uneovered. Work 
your brush in short touches, so that the colour 


pottery. If you use it in 
sweeping strokes hardly any will go on to the 
ware. You can vary the background by vary- 


ing the proportion of white, or by introducing 
other colours, and a good plan is to have your 
pure colours on the pélette with a supply of 
white, and dip first into one and then into 
another. The most useful brushes for back- 
grounds are large camel-bair ones, either round 
or flat, the latter being preferable. Do not 
attempt to get your backgrounds even or smooth, 
as the texture you get with the paint and the 
variations of colour have a charm of their own. 
Sometimes a combination of pure and solid 
backgrounds is nice ; and if, after you have put 
in a solid background, you think it is too light, 
brush over a thin wash of pure colour without. 
disturbing the greund. In the daisy plaque I 
should use yellow-green, cither pure or witl: 
white at the top, gradually deepening until you 
get at the bottom dark transparent green, broken. 
with barnt sienna. The background should be 
dark enough to throw up the flowera. Trans- 
ferring the design is rather more difficult now, 
as the colour will not bear being marked upon 
with a hard pdint, and the only thing is either 
to prick your pattern and pounce it on, or draw 
it on in Indian ink. In painting white flowers 
it is better to put them in entirely in grey and 
aint on the lights ; and, indeed, in any colour 
it is better to work from dark to light, as the 
bright bits ought to be touched on crisply and 
ere left. ‘ nee 
he grass worl wing up among the daisies. 
can easily be painted on with a long-haired 
brash like a sable rigger, and a couple of thes: 
brushes, with a few ordinary camel-hair, arc- 
all the tools required. It is often a food plan 
to put in a form with pure white and give it a 
wash of pure colour, especially in the case ot 
pink and yellow; and where deep tones are re- 
quired use the colours pure. Do not be afraid 
of painting your white on thickly. 
eu your painting is finished, a very good 
plan to test whether your work has the effect 
you desire isto brash it over with the medium 
and a large camel-hair brush. This must be- 
done carefully, as you must not disturb the 
painting ; but it is surprising how much wettiny 
and washing you can do to Barbotine with im- 
punity, as the colour binds on to the biscuit 
with great tenacity. The gum will deepen all the 
colours to someirhat the same tone as the glaze 
will do, and by this means you can often detect 
where a colour requires lightening or a touch 
deepening. Asthe moisture in the colours drie= 
ont the effect gets much lighter, but this lighten- 
ing is not nent, as the glaze will restore 
all the colours to their proper depth. Hence the 
use of gumming up your work occasionally, for 
if you attempt to get the depth of effect you 
want before the work is fired the chances are thut 
when it is returned to you glazed and fired you 
will find your painting is darker than you wante:{ 
it to be. Those who have painted in distemper 
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will know how light the colours go when they 
are dry, but if you varnish them you can bring 
them to the colour they were when wet. So in 
barbotine, the glaze has much the same effect 
as varnish. Let your first work be to make a 
teat palette of pure and mixed tints, and from 
simple and easy effects acquire that knowledge 


and certainty which will enable you to produce 
more important work. 
In writing these four lessons I have endea- 


pottery-painting I havo treated of; and if I 


save my readers frepm some of the mistakes 
and failures whieh I encountered in learning 


voured to state clearly and with some emphasis , the art, my labour will not have been in vain, and 
the leading principles of pottery-painting, and | I shall be proud to think that I may have helped 
all the hints I have penned are the result of | on some to the success which attends on patient 


some years of practice in the various branches of 


*,° See page 271 for special prizes offered in competition. 


merit. 


. MORGAN’S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


Author of “ Nearly Garotted,” “ How I Lost my Finger,” 


TEUTENANT CHARTERIS was considered 
to be a pretty good shot, but when he 
fired at the Spider he aimed a little too 
low. The wretched mule was the only 
sufferer; the quadruped received the ball 
through the head and fell headlong into 
the gully, where he was dashed to pieces 
against the stones, but the biped threw 
himself from the saddle into a bash grow- 
ing on the side of the precipice, and had 
the sense to remain there until the lieu- 
tenant and his party were out of sight; 
then scrambling down until he reached the 
bottom, he wandered about until his eye 
lit on the entrance of the cave. 

‘‘Not a bad hiding-place this. I may 
a3 well stop here for a time; it strikes me 
that what with the niggers and sailors I 
stand a bad chance of saving my skin if 
I'm seen in this neighbourhood.” 

The Spider entered the cave and was 
about to sit down and ruminate on his 
prospects of escaping capture, when his 
foot struck something, and stooping down 
he saw Mr. De la Cour’s desk, which Sam 
had forgotten to take with him when he 
finally quitted the gully with the young 
ladies. i aadld 

The Spider's eyes rkled, and drawin; 
a knife frown a leathern sheath that he wore 
at his waistbelt, he forced back the lid and 
sat down to examine the contents. 

“Luck at last,” he growled, drawin; 
forth a small gold locket ornamented with 
precious stones. ‘‘Hullo! what sort of 

bish is this? Old coins, precious old 
too. Wonder where they came from!” 
Opening a small bag which contained the 
coins, he counted them over and transferred 
them to his pocket. 

_ The next thing that engaged his atten- 
tion was a packet of papers carefully tied 
up with red tape and marked private. He 
would have thrown them aside as useless 

not the endorsement on the packet 
excited his curiosity : 

“Papers relating to the treasure sup- 

osed to be hidden in the Island of Old 

idence. (Signed) Charles De la Cour.” 

“So this is some of the old custos’s pro- 
perty ; let’s see what it’s all about.” 

The first of the documents was simply 
an acknowledgment from a person for the 
sum of 500 dollars advanced him by Mr. 
De la Cour to enable him to prosecute his 
search for treasure in certain ielands off 
the coast of Central America. 

Then followed a number of letters, yellow 
with age, containing an account of the 
Proceedings taken by the writer to discover 
the treasure, most of them containing 
demand for more money. Presently he 
came to a paper which was of very recent 
date, and as the Spider rapidly devoured 
its contents he became much excited. The 


Words, ‘‘ Doubloons in large quantities, of | 


By James Cox, B.%., 


CHAPTER VI. 


which I enclose a few, together with some 
coins, value unknown,” escaped his lips. 
But as our readers are doubtless curious to 
know more of the contents of the pauper, we 
will take the liberty of peeping over the 
shoulder of the Spider: 


‘* Blewfields, Mosquito Coast. 

“ Dear De la Cour,—At last my efforts 
are about to be rewarded, and in a short 
time I shall be enabled to repay you with 
interest the sums you have advanced from 
time to time to enable me to prosecute 
what you have always termed my crack- 
brained hobby. The dream of my Hfe is 
about to be realised, and although the best 
of my days have been spent in the search, 
I trust very soon to be on my way home, 
there to enjoy the fruit of my labours, 

“But I must have more money, and 
that at once. to complete the business. I 
tremble with weakness and excitement 
while I write to tell you that the treasure 
is found! Yes, old schoolfellow, found ! 

“*T always felt certain that some of the 
accumulations of booty by the buccaneers 
of the seventeenth century would be dis- 
covered among the islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, and you know how industriously I 
have laboured to unearth some of their ill- 
gotten wealth. 

“ After the dispatch of my last letter to 
you, describing my ill-success in the island 
of Ruatan, I sailed from that place, in the 
schooner which your liberality enabled me 
to hire, for Santa Catalina, a small islet to 
the nor’-west of Old Providence Island. 
Landing there under pretext of gathering 
plants, I wandered across country, keeping 
in a westerly direction, looking for the 
ruins of some old fortifications and bucca- 
neer buildings, which were said to exist. 
Well, at last I came across the ents 
of some masonry, and while trying to 
make out the outlines or foundations of an 
old fort my attention was diverted to a 
small lizard basking in the sun on the to; 
of a picce of brick. The colouring of this 
reptile was so remarkably brilliant that I 
approached to examine it more closely, 
but on stepping towards it the nimble 
creature darted away. My curiosity 
prompted me to follow, and you will 
scarcely credit what a chase I had. At 
last, and just as I fancied that I had it in 
my grasp, it suddenly disappeared between 
my feet. Examining the ground closely, I 
discovered s small hole, into which I in- 
serted the end of the stick that I catried in 
myhand. Judge of my astonishment when 
I felt the earth crumbling as I widened the 
aperture, and then suddenly fall in, dis- 
closing a passage sufficiently wide to admit 
my body. In order to sound the depth I 

ropp 
might drop to the bottom with safety. 


my stick and calculated that I | 


ete. 


Down I went in the darkness, landing on 
a kind of shelf or ledge. Here I remained 
for a few seconds, and as soon as my sight 
grew more accustemed to the darkness I 
imagined that I discovered signs of a some- 
what wider passage leading in a horizontal 
direction, but to make certain I lit a match, 
and sure enongh there before me was & 
tunnel through which I crawled on my 
hands and knzes for quite one hundred 
yards. At last I perceived a faint gleam 
of daylight in the distance. Now the 
tunnel grew much wider and higher, per- 
mitting me to stand upright. A few sters 
more and I found myself standing in the 
entrance of a spacious cavern, and the 
sight I beheld for a few moments almost 
took away my senses. Was I dreaming ? 
‘att There before me was Pes Teoliestion of 
my hopes. Hanging from iron staples 
fastened to the rocky sides of the cavern, E 
beheld rotten leather pouches, through the 
decayed bottoms of which quantities of coin 
mildewed with damp had fallen and be- 
strewed the floor. hen jars piled to 
the brim with doubloons were standing 
side by side with quaint old iron-bound 
chests; drinking vessels, massive pieces of 
plate, and precious stones were piled to- 
ther in one corner, and the skeletons of 
wo men lay stretched across the heap. 

“<I was like a man in a trance, when the 
noise of the sea dashing against the out- 
side of the cave brought me to my senses. 
I at once proceeded to examine the spot 
from whence the noise appeared to come, 
and found that where the waves broke on 
the cliff outside, the mouth of the cavern 
had been filled up by immense blocks of 
atone ; but at about twenty feet above the 
sea-level, as far as I could guess, was a 
small hole which admitted sufficient light 
to illuminate the place. 

“Breaking 0; the chests, I found 
them full of coin, and filling my Pockets 
with haste, I returned with all speed to the 
upper earth, fearing that some of the 
islanders might in the meantime have found 
their way to the spot through which I had 
entered this treasure house. 

“* My first care was to cover up the hole 
as quickly as possible; and having done my 
best to cenceal it from prying eyes, I took 
the bearings and hurried back to the 
schooner to consider the best plan of re- 
moving the treasure. 

“Tew I was so excited when I got 
on board that the threatening appearance of 
the weather escaped my notice, but scarcely 
had I gained my cabin when the mastcr 
came below to tell me that the anchorage 
was unsafe, and that it would be necessary 
to get r the lee of the island as quickly 
as possible. Before the change of anchor- 
age could be effected, however, it blew so 
hard that we were obliged to slip the cable, 
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“To make a long story short, the wind 
increased to a hurricane. We were buf- 
feted to such an extent that I felt sure 
the ship would not hold together. The 
master and his crew got at the rum cask, 
neglected their duty, a squall struck us, 
capsized the schooner, and all I remember 
was finding myself washed up on the beach 
at Blewfields. 

‘« T have been living since in a hut in the 
woods, waiting for an opportunity to send 
this letter to you. To-da: 
by the skipper of a turtle-boat, whom I 
know I can trust. I am suffering terribly 
from fever. Send me a schooner at once 
apd come yourself, or at least send me 
money. . . . ; 

‘¢ There were dozens of jars, containin; 
doubloons in large quantities, of which 
enclose a few, together with some coins, 
value unknown. j 

“I send you these to confirm my state- 
ment. I cannot make use of them here. 

“Pray send me help speedily. The 
position of the entrance to the cave I shall 
not divulge to you, old friend, fearing that 
the letter might miscarry. The secret is 
sefe with me. 


“Your very sincére and anxious friend, 
“EpWapp Vicors.” 


On the back of this letter was written, in 
the handwriting of the custos, 

“Go to Kingston, get Alvarango to let 
me have his schooner; send Sam in her, 
unless Walker would care for the trip.” 

The Spider looked: atthe date of this 
memorandum, and saw it was only three 
days old. He rubbed his hands together 
and kicked the desk into the back of his 
hiding-place. : py 

“T must clear out of this and get down 
to Blewfields. Let me see,” he soliloquised, 
‘cif I can get across the hills to-night to 
Kingston, I can persuade Snapper and 
One-eyed Jack to join me in this venture: 
Jamaica is too’ hot for me ‘at present; I 
guess a change of air 'll do me godd.” 

As soon as it was dark the Spider left 
the’ cave arid commenced his ‘journey. 
Avoiding ss:much as possible the moun- 
tain roads, he pro¢eeded by'devious routes 
towards the capital. Several times during 
his midnight ‘walk he was startled by the 
sound of footsteps near him, and orice he 
caught a glimpse 6f an armed party of 

- soldiers descending the hills. ‘ 

“Bad job for the, niggers!” he ex- 


7 


a chance offers | 


claimed, as he watched them through the 
bush. 

The following day the sun had set be- 
hind the hills at Port Henderson, when 
the Spider crawled rather than walked 
into Kingston. Skirting as much as 
| possible the most frequented streets, he 
| made for a certain disreputable house in 
Rum Lane, kept by his friend Snapper, to 
| whom without loss of time he Opened up 
his scheme for possessing himself of the 
| hidden treasure. 
| «What we have to do, Snap, must be 
| done at once. Be off now and pick up 
‘a few handy chaps who can be trusted. 
Find ‘ One-eyed Jack, he knows the Mos- 

uito coast, and is. good sailor man. 
| Don’t lose a minute.” 

Mr. Snapper returned just before mid- 
night, accompanied by One-eyed Jack and 
three other negroes, who had been induced 
by the representation of the first-named 
gentleman to accompany the expeditien. 

‘‘Here we are, Spider, ready to start, 
and dere’s a handy ‘little schooner off the 
Market Wharf ready for.sea, with all de 
crew (’cept. the boy: left aboard to look 
after her) drunk at Ford’s grog-store 
down Water Lane.’” 

“Well, then, come alorig; if the boy 
makes a row, tap him on the head, one 
of you, and pitch him’ overboard; the 
sharks ’ll do the rest.” .° * Estas 

The negroes, gnided by the Spider, 

followed that worthy to the water-side, 
and selecting one of the numerous fishing 
doreys drawn up near the wharves, 
jumped in and pulled toivards a rakieh- 
looking white schooner moored off the 
market. 
* There was no one on deck to hail them. 
The boy alluded to by the Snapper was 
below asleep; and not till the craft waa 
well under way did he realise the state 
of affairs. He was told to hold his tongue 
and make himself useful, or to take a 
knock over the head with a handspike 
followed by a cold bath; so he accepted 
the former alternative, and quickly adapted 
himself to circumétances.’ * : 

A fresh land breeze was. blowing across 
the blue mountains as the vessel sped 
through the narrows. 
Kingston faded out of sight astern, and as 
the beacon on Fort Augusta was passed 
the lights of the guardship off Port Royal 
became visible. Bade . : 

“We shall have de guardboat comin’ 


Alarming changes In a st'ngy boy! 


Soon the lights of | 


aboard us, I ’spec,” muttered the Snapper, 
off Port Royal Puint; ‘‘there’s a sharp 
look-out kept de last two days.” 

“Bother the guardboat—keep yeur eye 
open, Jack; give her a wide h; we 
must get out without being overhauled.” 

The schooner, with all the sail she could. 
carry, was now just off Green Bay, almost. 
opposite the Point, and in a few minutes 
would be ontside the harbour, whan a nan- 
of-war cutter was noticed pulling across 
her bows. 

“Heave-to there in the schooner!” 
shouted somebody from the cutter. 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted Jack. 

The officer in the boat, supposing that 
his order was about to be obeyed, told the 
coxswain to put the helm over and go 
alongside; but as the cutter made a sweep 


.round, the schooner kept on her course, 


and the breeze freshening at the time, the 
guardboat was left astern. 

Seeing the trick’ played on him, the 
officer’ of the guard fired a rocket as a 
signal to the guardship. 

mmediately there was a flash from the 
dark hull of the latter, followed by the 
loud report of a gun, and a ball came skip- 
ping across the moonlit waters, which, had 
it struck the schooner, would have effectu- 
ally put an end to her cruise to'the Spanish 
Main. 

‘Close shave that,” growled the Spider, 
asthe schooner, passing the Point, com- 
menoed to. kick up her heels on reaching 
the open sea. | 

‘‘Look out dere!” said One-eyed Jack 
from the helm, ‘‘dere’s another man-o’-war 
behind Rackham Cay.” 

Looking over the quarter in the direc- 

tion of the Cay—the scene of the exe- 
cution of Rackham the pirate in 1720— 
the Spider noticed the tall spars of a 
sloop. 
Dats de Iris,” continued Jack; ‘‘ saw 
her comin’ up wid <e last of the sea breeze 
—just- afore’ sunset. Couldn’t get in, so 
had to arichor outside for the night. 

‘Brown de pilot tell me she’s gwine 
back to Morant to-morrow soon as she’s 
landed some of de prisoners. 

“‘Look out! here’s another pill comin’ 
from de old Aboukir.” 

This time the shot fell some distance 
astern; and the Spider, concluding that 
there was no longer any danger to appre- 
hend, went below. 

(To be continued ) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By tHe Rey. H. C. ApAMs, M.A., 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School,’ ‘ Schootsoy Hunour,” etc. 


TEPHEN: BRAND, as Harry Dar- 
+) nell had’ called the man who 
had stopped him, waited a few 
moments till he was joined by the 
companion, who had been hiding 
: behind the hedge, and who proved 
to be no other than our acquaint- 
ance Richard Farrell. The two 
rode for a short distance consulting 
together. Then they halted, and 
gave the men in attendance orders 
| to ride northwards, making careful 
search after Hugh de Clifford along 
the roads leading to Scotland. If 
they overtook him they were to 
bring him prisoner to Peneshurst. 
Then, resuming their journey, they 
proceeded in silence until they 
reached a large red-brick house in 
the High Street, the door of which 
bore, inscribed on a brass plate, the 
words, ‘‘Mr. Bates, Attorney-at- 
Law.” Here they alighted, and 
Brand taking the horses, led them 
to the stable, while Farrell entered 
the office, which he found occupied 
at the moment’ by the attorney 
only. 

Little mention has hitherto been 
made of Geoffrey Bates, and when 
he bas been mentioned it has been 
chiefly as an acute and experi-: 
enced lawyer, who furthered his 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“You have failed then again, Richard Farretl. 


clients’ interests without much scruple as | Walter de Clifford, Lady Betty’s discarded , tion of the Stuarts, nevertheless entertained 


to the means which he employed in doing 
so. But he was a good deal more to the 
story than this. He had his history, and it 
had largely influenced his character. To 
go back two generations, his grandfather, 
Colonel Bates, an old Puritan officer, had 
married Lord de Clifford’s widow, a lady 
who was also her husband’s first cousin. 
His son Ernest had been bred up with 


lover. ,But ‘the characters of the half- 
brothers were so widely different, their 
tastes and principles so entirely opposed, 
that no cordiality could by possibility exist 
between them. Ernest Bates was a decided 
partisan of William of Orange; while 


Walter de Clifford, though too wary to | mother, having 
join in the futile conspiracies which were | had been unab 
for ever being set on foot for the restora- | her son. 


a hearty dislike to the Dutch connection and 
all who upheld it. The two brothers could 
seldom meet without a bitter altercation, 
resulting at last in a total alienation, which 
roved mostecalumitous to Ernest. His 
ather had been a poor man, and his 
nothing but her jointure, 
le to bequeath anything to 
The latter was too proud to ask 
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help from a brother who, as he knew, re- 
garded him with an aversion almost equal 
to his own for him. He sank lower and 
lower in the world, until he was glad to 
secure & bare subsistence as Mr. Farrell’s 
clerk in Peneshurst. When his nephew, 
Morton de Clifford, became implicated in 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, Mr. Bates 
and his son Geoffrey had entertained hopes 
that the De Clifford estates, which the 
Government would in all likelihood declare 
forfeit, might be granted to them, the 
nearest heirs, and men always noted for 
their loyalty to the Protestant succession. 
They had been aided in their views, as the 
reader has heard, by Mr. Farrell and his 
employen, Mr. Warton, at that time a 
young man, but already high in favour 
with the Government. The latter had 
not made’ any attempt to ensure De Clif- 
ford’s death on the scaffold, but he had 
tried to bring about the forfeiture of the 
estates, and their bestowal on the Bateses. 
This failed, as the reader knows, and 
the disappointment proved too bitter for 
Ernest Bates to endure. He died at the 
age of fifty, a soured and disappointed 
man. 

Mr. Warton consoled his son Geoffrey 
as well as he was able by buying him a 
partnership in Mr. Farrell's house, in which 
his father had been a clerk, and by putting 
all the extensive business connected with 
his own firm into Geoffrey’s hands. The 
latter throve in the world in consequence, 
and was at the present time well-to-do. 
But the bitter hate to the De Clifford 
family, which his father had bequeathed 
him, he still continued to cherish with un- 
abated rancour. He added to it, indeed, 
a special aversion to his young cousin 
Hugh de Clifford. The latter had learned 
from his father the which the Bateses 
had taken at the time when his fate was 
trembling in the balance, and he regarded 
Geoffrey in consequence with a mixture of 
dislike and scorn, which he never failed to 
express whenever Geoffrey's name was 
mentioned. These speeches were repeated 
by Richard Farrell to Mr. Bates, with 
some additions of his own invention, and 
helped to feed the flame of the attorney’s 
enmity, which had been fierce enough 
already. 

Nor did Geoffrey Bates lay aside the ' 
dreams which his father had entertained 
thirty years before, of obtaining possession | 
of the inheritance of his ancestors, as he 
chose to consider Do Clifford Castle to be. | 
He watched carefully every opportunity of 
accomplishing this object, hoarding up his 
money in the hope that Morton’s necessities | 
might some day oblige him to part with it, 
when he himself at any cost would be the 
poeta, When his partner died, and ! 

e succeeded as the sole owner of the , 


to make use of him, and had done so on 
several ocoasions, when he wanted to learn 
something respecting young De Clifford’s 
movements, or those of the party to which 
he belonged. During the late election in 
particular he had employed Richard a 
great deal; but the Tod had not satisfied 
his expectations, and Mr. Bates felt by no 
means friendly towards him. 

“You have failed then again, Richard 
Farrell,” he said, as the lad entered; 
‘unless, that is,” he added, in a different 
tone, ‘‘you have already handed De 
Clifford over to the jailoc’s custody.” 

‘I don’t know why you should say 
again, at all events,” replied Farrell. ‘I 
may have failed now, and I can’t account 
for my failure. But I didn’t fail before.” 

“The thing failed, and that comes to 
the same,” said the lawyer, testily. 

“The failure you speak of was in no 
way owing to me, sir. I told you the old 
man was shut up in Greaves’s house, I 
arran; the plan for his release, and I 
carried it through successfully, for John 
Warton and the others couldn’t have got 
at old Doggett if I hadn’t opened the 
door for them. And it was not my fault 
that Joel Spratt’s vote was obtained in 
that manner. It took me by surprise as 
much as it did anybody.” 

“T have no doubt it did,” retorted Mr. 
Bates; ‘‘ but if you had been worth your 
salt, you wouldn’t have been taken b 


surprise. You had been engaged to wat 
the proceedings of those young springalds, 
who did us that mischief, and if you 


had kept to your engagement you would 
have foiled their schemes as soon as they 
were formed.” 

“T don’t see how I could have done 
that, Mr. Bates. Dr. Kingsford is as de- 
cided a partisan of Sir Everard Holmes as 
any man in Peneshurst; and no one could 
prevent his marrying the couple if he 
chose.” x 

“ Nonsense, any one could have pre- 
vented it; any one could have put in an 
objection—said that Spratt had a wife 
already, or the girl had a husband. It 
weuldn’t have mattered much what it was. 
Dr. Kingsford could not have proceeded 
with the marriage till the objection had 
been inquired into. If, instead of going 
hunting after Morris, who had gone to 
look up a voter, you had yourself written 
a note to the Doctor putting in the -objec- 
tion, you would have done us some service, 
which would have been fully acknow- 
ledged.”” . 

Richard Farrell was silent, the best 
course for him to pursue; but the lawyer, 
whose ai homo seemed to be on the in- 
crease, ently broke out again. 

“Bat its al of a piece, Here's this 
business of young De Clifford. “You have 


house. And then, when you got ther, | 
ou must needs tell everybody what your 
usiness was.” 

“‘T didn’t tell every one,” retorted Par- 
rell, angrily. ‘‘I was shown into the 
drawing-room, where there was no one ' 
but John Warton and his sister. He 
obliged me to tell him what I wanted his 
father for before he would say where he 
was. If Hugh De Clifford has been warned 
by any one—which I don’t think he has— 
it can’t be through anything that I have 
said or done. And it makes very littk 
difference whether he has been warned or 
not. He can’t possibly escape.” 

“Can't he?” rejoined Mr. Bates. 
“Why not, I should like to know’ He 
has slipped through your fingers once, why 
not again ?” 

“‘ Will Maldon is after him, with halfa 
dozen other fellows, most of whom know 
the northern reads as well or better than 
they do that to the parish church,” said 
Farrell; ‘‘ whereas De Clifford has never 
been north of Penrith in his life. They 
are better mounted than he is too, and be 
couldn’t have had half an hour’s start of 
them, and doesn’t know that they’re after 
him.” o 

“* Well, we shall see if he is caught and 
convicted, as is certainly possible.” 

“Possible, sir; surely no one can doubt 
it. Why, I heard him say as plainly a 
possible, and Stephen heard him to, 
‘Here’s King James and his right, and 
down with all German tyrants.’ 
then he added—though Stephen says he 
isn’t quite sure of that—‘ May the High- 
landers soon send him packing to Han- 
over.’” 

“¢ Well, if he is convicted, Farrell, I ¥il 
allow that you have served me on this 
occasion, and I will requite it. There i 
no disguise—no need for, and no use in, 
disguise in this matter. I have been deeply 
wronged, and I shall have no scruple in 
recovering my rights in any way 1 can. 
but I am not going to give solid pay aud 
get nothing but professions of wall, or 
it may be disastrous blunders, in requital 
of it. Look here. This appointment it 
London need not be filled up yet. Mr. 
Warton got the promise of it from th 
Duke a year or two ago. imtending it, | 
imagine, for his son. But if so, Mr. Jobt 
will not take it, and Mr. Warton allow 
me to give it away to any one who hs 
done us good service at this election. | 
you do get it your fortune will be as goo 
as made, unless you yourself mar it. | 
believe you are very anxious to have it *” 

“Certainly, Mr. Bates; there ie nothin! 
I desire so much,” said Farrell, humbly 
“‘T know well that my relations here don 
like me. They never did very much. 4x 
now I believe they suspect me of lett 


business, he had had the managament of | given information, which my clerk Brand | old Doggett out, and, if so, they'll nev: 
has attested, as to what he said and did | forgive me.” 


the widow’s affairs and had conceived an 
affection for her, which might have ended 
in marriage, but for the death of the lad: 
in the fourth year of her widowhood. He 
shad promised to befriend her son, and if 
Richard's character had been different, 
might have taken him into his office and | 
ultimately into partnership. But he was 
quick to perceive the lad’s weak points, 
* his wavering between the two parties, ac- 
cordingly as he fancied the one or the 
other the most likely to serve his own in- 
terests, and his total indifference to all: 
other considerations. He perceived that ' 
he could not reckon on any attachment or | 
zealous service at his hands, and was 
therefore indisposed to exert himself on 
his behalf. He had, however, no objection 


yesterday afternoon. No doubt that war- 
rants criminal proceedings, if he really 
said what you allege. But you've let him 
slip too.” 

**We came up to you, Mr. Bates, the 
first thing this morning. It too 
late yesterday evening for anything to be 
done then.” 

“Perhaps; but you lost two or three 
hours in hunting for me. And instead of 
inquiring where I was, when you found I 
was not in, you chose to presume that I 
had gone up to Mr. Warton’s, whereas both 
he and I were at the mayor's.” 

‘“We were told that you had gone to 
see Mr. Warton,” said Farrell. 

“So I had, but not at Mr. Warton’s 


“I have no doubt you are right then 
You had better throw them overboard # 
together. And if you serve us—serve me 
faithfully, you shall have no cause to com 
pom ButI can spare you no moretime nov 

have some inquiries to make about th 
election. If we can make out two or thn 
cases of masterful intimidation, the Gover 
ment will, I think, order an inquiry. It 
almost a pity, after all, that these lads we 
not allowed to keep old Doggett leckedt 
to the last. That would have been such 
clear case of forcible interference with ti 
liberty of election that the Duke or u 
Lord Harrington would have considered 
to be ground enough without more inquir 
And we should have been no worse becay 
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‘ the business of this marriage would not 
then have been theught of. Well, no more 
now. Good morning.” 

Farrell left the house a good deal flur- 
ried by the interview. Anxious to escape 
as soon as possible into the open country, 
he as quickly as he could through 
the streets of Peneshurst, which were still 
thronged by Blues, carrying on their noisy 
orgies in anticipation of the chairing of 
the new member appointed to take place 
that afternoon. 

Leaving the town by a by-street, and 
passing down a narrow lane, he entered a 
ravine banked with trees on either side, 
which went by the name of Dene’s Valley. 
It was a favourite Sunday evening’s walk 
with the good folk of Peneshurst. But at 
present it was entirely deserted, affording 
him the solitude he desired. Proceeding 
some way along the path, he turned into 
the remarkable cleft in the hill side gene- 
rally known as Dene’s Hollow. It was a 
circular cavity running far back, but so 
densely surrounded on all sides by wood 
that there appeared at a little distance to 
be no break in the foliage, and the entrance 
to it was so very narrow that any one un- 
acquainted with the locality would probably 
not have discovered that there was any 

ing at all. Preoceupied as he was by 
his anxious thoughts, he could not help re- 
marking to himself what a famous hiding- 
place it would make if any one were in need 
of one. Thirty or even fifty horsemen might 
be stationed there and no one gucss their 
presence. However, he soon dismissed 
these thoughts, and, sitting down at the 
foot of a large elm, he gave himself up to 
serious reflection about his own affairs. 

Notwithstanding the great anxiety he 
had displayed during his interview with 
the lawyer to obtain the Treasury clerk- 
ship, which Mr. Butes, it appeared, had at 
his disposal, Farrell had not qnite made up 
his mind to accept it if it should be offered 
him. It was no doubt a great opening in 
life. The salary, to begin with, was good, 
and Farrell was almost penniless, and had 
no prospect of an income. But the salary 
was one of the least of its advant . It 
would give him the entrée to the houses of 
great people, and put him in the way of 
using to advantage the talents of which, in 
his own opinion, he was possessed. As Mr. 
Bates had said, bis fortune in life would be 
made, unless he himself marred it. From 
this point of view no doubt it would be 
well worth his possession, and no exertion, 
no.sacrifice, would be too great for him to 
make if it could obtain it for him. 

But then was the Government in London 
sure to hold ie ground ? Men, of whose 
sagaeity he a high opinion, very much 
doubted it.. He bad heard at his uncle’s 
house the opinions of persons who certainly 
ought to understand the matter, and they 
declared that if the standard of the Stuarts 
were openly displayed in England half 
England woald joinit. The reports which 
had been received from the North went far 
to bear this out. The young Pretehder, or 
the Prince of Wales, whichever people 
choosed to call him, was carrying every- 
thing his own way in Scotland. He was 

virtually sovereign of that country, at all 
events, and it was said that he was on the 
print of marching into England, where the 

nglish Jacobites, a party known to com- 
prisé nearly all the landed gentry and great 
numbers of the clergy, were preparing 
everywhere to join his standard as he 
passed along. If the tenth or the fiftieth 
part of those who disliked King George’s 
Government were openly to declare them- 


selves as the partisans of the Stuarts and | 


appear in arms to support his cause, that 
cause might be regarded as already won.* 

Again, he had seen letters from London 
which were still more unfavourable to the 
Hanoverian party. Far from feeling any 
confidence or entertaining the unanimity 
which was displayed in Edinburgh in King 
Charles’s favour, there was nothing but 
alarin and dissension in the southern capi- 
tal. There was a run on the Bank of ar 
land, which had not yet been stopped. t 
was reported that King George had con- 
veyed his most valuable treasures on board 
ship, and was preparing to leave St. 
James's at an hour's notice. 

It was generally believed by the citizens 
that if the Highlanders should reach Lon- 
don and demand its surrender, it would 
be yielded up with as little difficulty as had 
occurred in the instance of the northern 
capital. 

f this was really the state of things, it 
would be most unwise for Richard to 
attach himeelf openly to the Hanoverian 
side. He would be like the dog which 
dropped the meat from his mouth while 
clutching at the shadow. His connections 
in Peneshurst, though doubtless looked 
upon with coldness by the existing Govern- 
ment, would become persens of the highest 
influence if the attempt to reinstate the 
Stuarts at Whitehall should succeed. In 
particular his great-aunt, Lady Betty, 
would be able to obtain for her relatives 
almost anything she might ask. The 
Treasury clerkship would be but a poor 
thing compared with what might be got 
from King James’s Government through 
her. At all events he had better not 
openly break with his old connections 
until he was sure of the favour of the new. | 
No doubt Mostyn and Maynard, and more , 
particularly Hugh de Clifford, bore him no ; 
goodwill; and setting aside his own per- j 
sonal interests, he would have been glad to 
see De Clifford’s insolence taken down. 
But if Hugh was going to become a person 
of importance, it would not do to quarrel 
with him. 

Well, he had done nothing yet that com- 
mitted him to either side—at least that 
need commit him. It was he no doubt 
that had delivered Phil Dogget from 
durance, and he that had laid information 
before the mayor of De Clifford’s treason- 
able toasts. But his relatives in Penes- 
hurst did not know, and he oould take 
care that they should not know that he had 
been concerned in either of these matters. 
Perhaps, however, it might be better to 
secure himself against the possibility of 
suspicion as regarded Hugh, by writing 
him a letter of warning, which he might 
leave in his room. It would be found 
there by his friends, recognised as being 
his handwriting, and thus gain him credit 
for friendly intentions. e could not, of 
course, go up to Clifford Castle. But 
Hugh latterly had occupied a particular 
chair and table in Mostyn’s room so con- 
stantly, that it had come to be recognised 
as the place where he was to be found, and 


* The advance of Prince Charles Edward into Eng- 
land has been generally treated by historians as the 
rash scheme of a hare-brained young man. The Stuart 
correspondence in possession of Cardinal York, and 
discovered at Rome after his death early in the present 
century, contaius the clearest proof to the contrary. 
If even a small proportion of the promises of support 
volnntarily made to the Chevaller de St. George had 
been kept, the Prince would speedily have been joined 
by a force which would have rendered opposition 
futile. It was probably the knowledge that these pro- 
mises had been made that caused the extreme alarm of { 
King George's Government. 


as Charlie and Edgar were both out for: 
the day, having gone sbout the business of 
the ball, the one to Edburton and the 
other to Brandleigh, he was sure of being: 
able to carry out this part of his scheme 
without interruption. There was plenty 
of time, as it was still quite early in the 
afternoon, and they probably would not 
return before evening. Still there was no- 
good in losing time. 

He got up as he refleeted thus, and, avoid-- 
ing as much as possible the more crowded. 
streets, was fortunate enough to reach 
Greaves’s house without encountering any 
of his acquaintances. Sitting down at his: 
desk, he dashed off a letter, signed only 
with his initials, but which he kuew would. 
be recognised by his schoolfellows as his. 
It ran as follows :— 


‘For H. de C. 


‘‘If you are wise, you will take yourself’ 
out of harm’s way for a while. The Hano- 
verians, there is reason to fear, will take- 
advantege of some imprudence of yours: 
after the close of the poll, and the conse— 

ences may be serious if you remain in. 
eneshurst. Burn when read. 


“RB” 


He took this downstairs, and, having: 
made sure that his schoolfellow was stil 
absent, entered Mostyn’s room and laid the- 
paper on Hugh’s table. 

“‘There,”’ he reflected, as he closed the- 
door, ‘ that makes matters safe. Mostyn 
will find that when he comes in, and wil! 
read and burn it. I don’t sce how I can. 
be suspected. Bates has promised that my- 
name shan’t appear. He can find plenty 
of witnesses to what happened without. 
me.” 

He had hardly left the room when John. 
Warton entered it. News had arrived from. 
the north which rendered it likely that. 
matters would be taken up more seriously 
against De Clifford than might otherwise 
have been the case, and he wanted to make- 
sure that his warning had been taken. He- 
knew that Hugh was now almost con- 
stantly at Greaves’s house, and that Mos- 
tyn and Maynard were away. If he was: . 
still in Peneshurst, therefore, he would. 
probably be in Mostyn’s room, and 
alone. He had turned up a narrow Jane, 
avoiding notice as much as possible, 
and as he entered the front door saw 
Richard leaving the room. He did not 
choose to address himself to him, but. 
waited till he had gone upstairs, and 
then tap at the door. Receiving no. 
answer, he entered, and, looking round, 
saw the note which Richard had just. 
written. Thinking it might be some: 
notice which De Clifford had left to inti- 
mate where he was to be found, he took it. 
up ahd ran his eye over it. He instantly 
recognised the handwriting. ‘‘Come, I 
am glad of this,” he said; ‘this shows 
that Dick can be generous and forgiving. 
I have done him injustico—and so have- 
others. I'll keep this. It will be a proof, 


if any should be needed, that Dick has. 
been misjudged.” 
(To de continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. 


Pp” your bit in the fire to get hot, and while 
it is there bring the ends of the tin strip 
together so that they lap an eighth of an inch. 
Dip a camel-bair brush in the liquid and rub 
the joint between the lapping and an eighth of 
an inch outside. Put a small piece of solder at 
the top of the joint. Now if the bit be hot 
enough put it on the solder, and, as soon as it 
has melted it, draw it slowly along the joiut, and 
‘the solder will flow after it and make a firm 
Joint. In making joints like this, the parts of 
the tin lapping must tottch each other closely. 
When the joint is cold, take a small hammer 
and turn in one edge all round 4 sixteenth of an 
‘inch. This will be easily done by gently tapping 
the edge with the hammer over a piece of wi 
such as a toothpowder-box or ribbon-roller. In 
doing this you must be careful not to put the 
band out of theround. When this is done put 
the lens inside, resting on the turned-in part. 
‘Now get a piece of brass wire a sixteenth of an 
inch thick, and about a quarter of. an iach’ less 
in length than the tin strip was, and bend it | 
into a ring, but do not fasten the ends together. 
Put the ring inside the band against the lens 
and it will spring against the sides and hold the 
Jens firmly in its place. This lens, with its | 
‘setting, is to be placed inside the lantern in the | 
large hole in the front of it, with the lens 
‘towards the back of the lantern. 

Now we must set the other lene. Take a piece 
of the thin tin two and a half inches wide, and 
long enongh to go round the lens and lap an 
eighth of an inch. In cutting this tin you must 
be carefal to keep the sides and angles square, 
or it will not be true when made into a tube. 
Now get ao roller for silks about an inch and 
a half thick and roll the tin round it to make 
a tube by bringing the shortest edges together. 
Be careful to make the tube nice and round 
-and smooth ; lap the edges an eighth of an inch, 
and solder them together as you did the other 
tube. Turn in one edge all round a sixteenth 
-of an inch, put the lens inside, resting on the 
turned-in part, and fix it with a wire ring. Now 
take a strip of tinan inch wide and long enough 


to go round this last tube and lap an eighth of |” 


aninch. Bring the edges together, lapping an 
eighth of an inch, and solder Together. 

his is the tube to be fixed in the nozzle, for 
the front lens tube to slide in to regulate the 


‘focus. Round this little tube, half an inch from |- 


the edge, mark a line. 

Now we will get on with the stage. For this 
you will use your stout tin. Take one of the 
plates and mark on {t a piece five inches by 
eight, being very careful to make it quite sqnare 
.at the corners, Cut this piece of tin out. ow 
draw a line across cach end at half an inch from 
the edge, and another line aa inch and a half 
fiom the edge (Fig. 4), Cross the middle portion 


Fig. 4. 


‘by lines drawn from opposite corners, and wit! 
your compasses mark a circle thage inches an 
a half in diameter. Cut out this circular por- 
tion, being careful not to bend the plate ; but if 


you do you must straighten it again with a piece 
of wood, bend the ends down along the doner 


By Frank CnasEmone. 
(Continued from page 244.) 


line till they are at right angles with the other 
part of the plate (Fig. 5) Now bend the tin 


Fig. 5. 


outwards along the other lines till it is at right : 
angles to the other part (Fig. 6). Punch two} 


Fig. & 


holes about an eighth of an inch wide in each 
of the turned-out parts. These holes are to screw ! 
the stage to the lantern by. Next you must get ' 
two pieces of clock-spring about a quarter of an 
inch wide and four inches and seven-eighths 
long. Bend them into bows about an inch high, | 
and turn the ends outwards a little (Fig. 7). 


: Fig. 7. 
Solder these into the inside of the stage by the 


middle, at_the top and bottom of the hole 
(Fig. 8). Cut another piece of tin seven inches 


Fig. 8 


and seven-eighths by seven inches anda quarter, 
and cut a circular hole in the middle four inches 
in diameter. Mark a line across each end an 
inch and an eighth from the edge, and bend the 
plate at right angles at each end. This is to | 
make -_ spring .clip to hold the slides ; it is 
put inside the stage, resting on the springs, and 
with the turned-out parts outside (Fig. 9). 


Fig. 9. 
In cutting the tin for the next part, you must 


be careful to keep the sides and angles square ; 
also in bending it into a tube and soldering it. 
Mark out on your tin plate (stout tin) a piece 
eleven and a quarter inshes long and four and 
vae-eighth inches wide, turn this into a tube 
by bringing the shortest edges together round 
a bottle, lap them a quarter ofan inch, and solder 
the joint; now very carefully turn out one 
edge all round, one-eighth of an inch, being 
careful not to disturb the round. This can bs 
done against the edge of a flat-iron by gently tap- 
ping with your small hammer. Cut out a circular 
piece of tin three inches and a half in diameter, 
and in the centre cut out a circular hole exactly 
the size of the small tube the lens-tube elides 
in ; pass this tube half way through this hole. 
and solder it in, being careful that it is squarely 
in ; now put this piece into the end af the large 
tube, not the turned-out end, so that the side 
that is soldered is inwards, and solder this in on 
the inside of the tube. Next solder this tube 
which is the nozzle of the lantern, on to the 
outside of the stage, being careful that the holes 
im the stage and tube correspond. You had 
better strengthen the stage by soldering corner- 
pieces in where the turn-out parts are (Fig. 10). 


4 Fig. 10. 


Now the stage and nozzle is ready to be screwed 
into its place on the front of the lantern, being 
careful ‘that the centre of the holes are all in the 
same straight line; but before screwing it 
on, all the tin visible must be blackened with 
dull. black paint, which 1 will tell you how 
to make at the end of this paper. The inside 
of the lantern must also be painted with this 
black paint, as well as the inside of the front 
lens-tube. In this tube there must be what is 
cslied a diaphragm. To make this, take a piece 
of thin tin an inch and a quarter wide, and 
long enotgh to go round the inside of the lens- 
tube ; solder the edges together, and close the 
end with a circular piece of tin with a cir. 
cular -hole in the middle of it a little less than 
half an inch in diameter. Blacken this and 
push it into the tube, so that the little hole is 
about half way in. ‘The lens-tube is to be 
shed into the hozzle with the lens inside. 
To make the chimney, take a piece of tin six 
inches wide and nine inches and three-quarters 
long, bend it into a tube, and lap a full 
eighth of an inch ; solder up the joint ; then cut 
four notches in the top about three-quarters of 
an inch deep (Fig. 11). 


Fig. Ml. 
(To be continued.) 
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SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 


as our article on ‘Signals at Sea” in the 

November part for 1882, we briefly alluded 
to the system of signalling adopted when for 
any reason the colours of the flags used in the | 
oode were indistinguishable, Judging from the | 
communications we have received regarding that | 
article, a more extended notice of the shadow | 
branch of marine telegraphy will not be unwel- | 
come. 

Our readers are aware that by certain combina- | 
tions of two or three or four of the flags a group | 
of consonants is shown which, on reference to 
the signal-book carried by the ship, is found to | 
mean the same thing in every language under 
the sun. In short, the whole of ship-signalling 
is but an expressive pantomime. From the 
coloured plate given by us in 1882, the shapes 
and colours of these special flags are familiar. 

The code-pennant (the flag that proclaims a 
desire to communicate) is coloured ted and white 
in alternate stripes, as in the accompanying 
woodcut, where 1 stands for red and 2 for white. 


ooo 


In the distant code this pennant is replaced by 
a ball, which, shown at the peak, or in some 
other conspicuous place, stands also for ‘‘ Pre- | 
pare,” “* Answer,” or a stop after each word. At | 


roe 


the outset the ensign is shown over the signal- 
pennant, so as not only to show the desire to 
communicate, but to proclaim the nationality to 
which the vessel belongs. In our coloured plat 
we assumed that our craft was a Britisher; in 
our present example we have, by way of variety, | 
assumed that she is a Dutchman (? a Dutch- 
woman). 

As one ball means ‘' Prepare” or ‘¢ Answer,” 
two balls mean, “ Take no notice ” or ‘ Annul” | 
the last signal, A ball on a pennant (as here | 


-_ 


shown) conveys the intimation that ‘ You are 
running into danger,” a signal as urgent as that | 
of the ball over the square, which, being inter- 
preted, signifies ‘‘ Fire,” or ‘‘ Leak,” or “ Want 
immediate assistance.” 


mo 


Another urgent signal, and a very common 
one, is the pennant over the ball, which stands 
for ‘* Short of provisions,” or even “‘ Starving.” | 
And asa last example of this class of special | 
‘ignals, we may note the square over the ball, | 
wifich denotes that the vessel is aground and re- 
quires help. 

Bat now as regards the letters. B, the first 
letter of the signal code, is a red flag of the | 


| easy to remember that the barge stands for B, 


| the distance list by a ball above two 


shape known as the burgee. This in the dis- 


EE 


tant series is Teplaced by a ball, pennant, and 
square, which, when shown alone, is taken as 
asking the name of the ship or the signal 
station. ‘ 

C in the flag code is a white pennant (1) with 
a red ball (2), forming a very pretty combination, 


replaced in the distant group by the ‘‘ Yes” 
combination of ball, square, and pennant. It is 


that C is represented by the clean pennant, and 
D by the dirty one or dark-blue one with the 
white ball (2), which answers ‘‘No” to any in- 


quiry either in the flag form or in the distance 
arrangement, 

The fiery-red pennant F, the sign for ‘‘ Repeat 
your signal” or ‘‘ Hoist in a more conspicuous 
place,” has a white ball (2), and is replaced in 


mares, 

The golden pennant G, made up of a yellow 
half (1) near the mast, and a blue half (2) in the 
fly, is notified in distant working by the two 


| balls over the pennant, which, when shown by 
| themselves, mean ‘Cannot distinguish your 


flags” or ‘‘ Come nearer.” 
H, the half-red, half-white pattern (shown here- 
under), where 1 stands for white and 2 for red, 


has as its eounterpart in the shadow code two 
balls over a square, and when flown by itself— 
which is, however, a rare occurrence—intimates 
“‘You may communicate by semaphore if you 
please.” ; 

Of semaphore signalling we shall have some- 
thing to say later on. 


(To be continued.) 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONGS. 
By THE Opp Fettow. * 


Ve all remember how in the immortal “Tom 
Brown” the hero arrived at Rugby on 
the first of the singing Saturdays, and to 
perform a solo in the great hall before the en- 
trance of the big boys gave the signal for com- 
mencing the real business of the evening. ‘“‘The 
Leather Bottel” was his iuitial effort, a song 
without much bearing on school traditions. 
Not that the regular songs had much more— 
“*A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” “The Britiah 

Grenadiers,” and so forth. ; 
The custom of vocally demonstrating attach: 
ment to the institution in which youths find 
themselves is not confined to English schools 
and colleges. To-day we are going to travel 
across the water, and lonk at a few of the songs 
which are recognised institutions at the various 
American colleges. Full as many are of local 
flavour, they still have a family connection with 
their English progenitors, for most of the tunes 
are of English origin. The principle on which 
acollege poet generally seems to go is to take 
the first tune with a good chorus that comes to 

hand, and then write his verses to suit it. 

Harvard, the first of the colleges in almost 
every respect, claims first attention. ‘‘The 
Minstrel Boy” farnishes a musical setting for 
some very ordinary words—“‘ Fair Harvard, thy 
sons to thy jubilee throng.” ‘‘We won't go 
home till morning ” is fitted to ‘‘It’s a way we 
have at Old Harvard.” I am sorry to say that 
“the way” in question is to drink with more 
than befitting freedom. The song ends with 
the following words, sung to the tune of “God 

saye the Queen ” :— 
“ So say we all of us, 


So say we all of us, 
Bo say we 


The fine old English glee, ‘Integer Vite 
(Horace, Book 1., Ode 22), is also a favourite. 
But Harvard has something better to boast of 
than réchaufés of English tunes made to fit 
very poor doggerel. Professor O. W. Holmes 
was a student of Harvard, as those who know 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table will remem- 
ber. Let me quote a couple of stanzas from his 
“Questions and Answers,” a song for the class 
of ’29 (1.¢., 1829) :— 
“« Where, O where are the visions of morning, 
Fresh as the dews of our prime? 
Gone like tenants that quit without warning 
Down the back entry of time, 
«* Where and O where ure life's lilies and roses, 
Nursed in the golden dawn’s smile? 
Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses, 
On the old banks of the Nile.” 


The students, too, show occasionally that 
theirs is a classical education by breaking out 
into Latin verse. Here is a powerful effort, 
which must have cost the talented composer 
many a sleepless night :— 

“In sanitatem omnium, ca! ca! 


Abstentium, presentium, Ey 
Strictissime bibentium, gal ga! ca!” 


L.epeatea as often 
all.” } as is necessary.) 


Of a somewhat more ambitious sort is one 
known as ‘‘‘Gratulandum est’ in Doodle Yankee 
cantandum.” The first verse runs :— 


“ Qui alicujus gradus lau- 

rea douati estis, 

Alumni spectatissimi, 
Salvete, qui adestis. 

Nunc rite gratulandum est, 
Nec abstinendum joco ; 

Peractis binis seculis, 
Desipitur in loco.” 


Yale College, Connecticut, founded in 1700, 
is not behind Harvard in the number and 
variety of its songs. One of its best is not, 1 
fancy, indigenous :— 


“ Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus, 
Post jucundam juventatem 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus. 


“Ubt sunt, qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere? 
‘Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos 
Quos ai vis videre,” eto, 
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It may be translated :— 


*« Let us now in youth rejoice, 
None can justly blame us ; 
For when golden youth has fled, 
And in age our joys are dead, 
Then the dust doth clufin us,” ete. 


Latin is not, apparently, the only language 
mastered by the Yule students, as the chorus to 
“‘Litoria” proves :— 

“« Litoria, Litoria ! 
Swedelewetchuhirasa, 
Litoria, Litoria ! 
Swedelewedumbum !” 


Is this a survival of the times when the Great 
‘Bear built his wigwam on the site of the College 


VY J = this month present our readers with two 

coloured plates, one of them showing“in 
a group the principal officers of the Navy, the 
‘other giving to scale:the cuff-marks by which 
their rank is most easily discerned. 

The large plate gives us the uniform at the 
time of the latest of the wooden steam-vessels, 
‘Since then it has altered but little as a whole ; 
the’ chauges have been in matters of detail, and 
‘the smaller plate brings these details up to date, 


of the Paleface? Yale seems to have a stock of | 
similar effusions. What can be made of : 
' “Dis cum bibble lolla boo, slow reel"? 
® 
i which forms part of a song with the mysterious | 
title, ‘‘Shool.” The College even descends to, 
{ parody the ts of its country, as in verses to | 
‘be sung to the tune known as ‘“‘Cocochelunk” : | 


“ Tell me not in mournful numbers 
| Of long nights of weary toil, 


{ 


Broken and uneasy slumbers, 
And the wasting ‘midnight oil.” 


“ Tell me not of old Alcestis, 
How she carried on of yore ; i 
' She for ever now at rest is, | 
1 Though she was a precious bore,” etc. | 


RANK MARKS OF THE NAVY. 


However, the glee club has some very goot 
part songs, which are its special property ; and 
the student songs dealing with the local insti- 
tutions and history are by no means without 
merit, though mysterious to outsiders. The 
following is the beginning of one of them :— 


“Come all ye jolly Juniors 
And stand up in a row, 
For siuging sentimentally 
We're going for to go.” 


But probably you have had enough. Perhaps 
some day I may give yon a few specimens from 
other colleges ; for the present I close. 


| general muster on the quarterdeck, with the! officers, Paymasters of eight years’ seniority: 
admiral in command of the fleet giving his in- and Naval Instructors of eight years’ seniority. 
structions to the captain of the ship. Around’ A Lieutenant who’ has served less than cight 
are the other officers, whose rank can be made yearsas such ranks with a Captain in the Army, 
out from the smaller plate. : | as do also Navigating Lieutenants under eight 

The subject of relative rank is worthy of 1 years’ seniority, Surgeons, Secretaries to Com- 

assing note. In the Army, as is generally iodores, ’aymasters under eight years, and 
Rnowse the officers in order of importance are—- ; Naval Instructors under eight years. Assistant- 
Field-Marshal, General, Lieutenant-General, Paymasters of eight years’ seniority rank with, 
Major-General, _Brigadier-General, Colonel, | but after, this group of Lieutenants, as do also 


| 


and gives with greater fulness than has ever yet , Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, Captain, and Lieu- 


‘been done “The Rank Marks of the British 


The ‘distinction lace” is the best rank mark, | 


‘but the epaulettes also show the differences, 
cand of course there are other variations which 
sare of interest to few but professional tailors. 
The epaulettes of an Admiral of the Fleet have 
embroidered straps of oak-leaf-and-acorn pat- 
tern, with pearl crescent and edging, and in the 
-crescent are crossed batons, with a crown above 
and a star on the strap below. An Admiral has 
sone baton crossed with a sword and three small 
stars. A Vice-Admiral has. the crossed baton 
sand, sword and two stars. A Rear-Admiral has 
the sword and baton and one star, 

Commodores and Senior Captains have an 
:anchor agd chain-cable on their epaulettes 
‘instead of the sword and baton, and have two 
stars; Captains under three years’ standing 
have one star ; Commanders have no star, but 
-only wear the crown above the anchor. 

Lientenants have no crown ; if of over eight 
years’ standing they have'a star, if under they 
have ‘only the anchor. Snb-Lieutenants have 
no epaulettes, only shoulder-straps ; and Mid- 
:shipmen have no shoulder-strapa.. The navi- 
gating .officers have crossed anchors on their 
-epanlettes instead of the anchor and cable, 
Staff-Captainis having crown and star, Staff- 
‘Commanders having crown only, Lieutenants 
when over eight years having the star only, 
when under eight years having only the anchors. 


Doctors, Engineers, etc., have no anchers, but , 


-a large star in their place. 
In the smalt piste we show only the flag- 
-officers’ coats with the white cuff. This is the 


i tenant. In the Navy there are so many classes 
that the matter is very much more complicated. 
The Navy takes precedence of the Army. It 
‘is the senior service, and of greater importance , 
tothe country. Soldiers are very loth to admit | 
this, but when a soldier and sailor of equal yela- | 
tive rank and similar date of commission take ; 
part in any cetemony —a coincidence of rare, 
occurrence—the landsman has to give place. | 
The highest rank in the Royal Navy is that of 
Admiral of the Fleet. He ranks with a Field- | 
Marshal in the Army. Next to him comes an 
Admiral, who rauks with a full General in the 
sister service. Next to the Admiral comes the | 
' Vice-Admiral, ranking with a Lieutenant- 
General, next to him coming a Rear-Admiral, 
ranking with @ Major-General. Of the same 
relative rank as Rear-Admirals come the heads 
of the medical service—the Inspectors-General 
of Hospitals antl Fleets. | 
Next to the Rear-Admirals come the Commo- | 
.dores, who rank with Brigadier-Generals, neither 
commodores nor brigawiers holding permanent 
commissions, Below the Commodore, comes the 
Captain with over three years’ seniority, and he. 
ranks with a full Colonel in the Army. Of the 
saine relative rank are the Deputy-Inspectors 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, the Secretaries 
to the Admirals, the Paymasters-in-Chief, and 
the heads of the Engineering branch, the Chief 
Inspectors of Machinery, and the Inspectors of 
Machinery who have served over eight years in 
that rank. Below the Captains with over three 
| years’ seniority come the other Captains, who | 
rank: with Lieutenant-Colonels' in the Army. | 
Equal to them in rank are the chiefs of the , 


full-dress pattern also worn by the other officers . Navigating . branch —the Staff-Captains,— the 
in the large plate, their undress uniform being ! Secretaries to Coummanders-in-Chief of five yoars’ 
the same without the cuff. The petty-officers’ . service in that rank, and the Inspectors of Ma- / 
marks are worn on the arm and not on the cuff. , chinery of Jeas than eight years’ service as such. 
“The watch-mark is worn by the men on the | Next to the Captains—occasionally called the 
:shoulder—the starboard watch having it to the Post Captains—come the Commanders, called 
right, the port to the left. The cap-badge is ‘captains by courtesy. Commanders rank with 
worn in the centre of the cap, The cuffs of the ' Lioutenant-Colonels in the Army, but are junior ; 
midshipman and the cadet are the same, but; to them; with them come the’ Staff-Com- 
the midshipman has a white turn-back to his | manders, the Fleet Surgeons, the Secretaries of 
-eollar, while the cadet has only a button-hole of ' Commanders-in-Chief with less than five years’ 
white twist. The nce on the cuffs of the navi- ; service, the Paymasters of fifteen years’ senior- 
fating officers is-the-same as that of the other : ity, the Chief Engincers of ten,years’ seniority, 
branch of the service ; but doctors, paymasters, ! and the Naval Instructors of fifteen years’ 
-engineers, and naval instructors have distinctive : seniority. “ : . 
-colours as well, that of the doctors being red, of | Subordinate to the Commanders come the | 
the paymasters white, of the engineers purple, | Licatenants, divided, for the pirposes of relative | 
and of the naval instructors light blue. ‘yank, into groops—those with eight years’ 
In the large plate we include the uniform of | seniority and those withont. A Lieutenant ! 
the Royal Marine Artillery—with the brown | who has served over eight years as such is equal 
busby—and that of the Royal Marine Light In- | in rank to a Major in the Army. With him 
fantry, with the red coat and the shako, now | rank Navigating Lientenants of similar -senior- 
replaced by the helmet. The picture shows a | ity, Staff-Surgeons, Secretaries to junior flag 


*batant br. 


Engineers of eight years, and, like them, take 
relative rank with military cdptains, but come 
junior of them. cm 

Next to the Lieutenants -ome the Sub-Licu- 
tenants, who rank with the senior Lieutenants 
in the Army. With them come Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenants, Assistant-Paymasters with 
Jess than eight years’ seniority, and Engincers 
similarly situated. Immediately below these 
latter come- the ‘Assistant-Engineers and Chief 
Gunners, Boatswaing, and Carpenters, who rank 
with, but after, the Sub-Lieutenants. Below 
the Sub-Lieutenants come the Midshipmen, who 
rank with Clerks and the junior Lieutenants'of 
the Army. Naval Cadets come next, but they 
are not borne on sea-going ships, and are con- 
fined to the traihing-ship Britannia. 

From this' it will he séé’ hbw foundationless 
is the popular error that al ¢e}ritins, naval and 
military, are of ‘erjual rank, the fact being that 
a captain 1:.N. is never less eXalted-tlan a lien- 
tenant-coloncl, while hé at:ty probably be -the 
equal of-the full’ colonet:-while a lientenant 
KN. is never inferior to gn army ,captain, and 
is probably the equal of an army major. Mili- 
tary men in private life recognise no rank beyond 
that of captain ; with naval men the division is 
made at lieutenant. Lieutenant Shoulderbelt, 
of the Onety-oneth, is always C. D. Shoulder- 
belt, Esq., but Lieutenant Spaoker, of 11.M.s. 
Metacentre, is Lieutenant Spanker, 1.N., and 
were he to be addressed as (. D. Spanker, Esq., 
would imagine that you had mistaken him for 
a sab or a middy. ‘ 

Naval officers are divided into two branches, 
a Combatant branch and a Civil branch. The | 
Combatant branch consists of the following 


arranged in order :—Admirals of the Fleet, 


admirals, vice-admirals, year-admirals, commo- 
dores, captains, staff-captains, commanders, 
staff-commanders, lieutenants, navigating lieu- 
tenants, sub-lieutenants, navigating sub-lieu- 
tenants, chief gunners, chief tswains, 


| gunners, bontswains, midshipmen, and cadets. 


Of these, the navigating division, consisting of 
staff-captaing, staff-commanders, and navigating 
lieutenants, no matter what their rank and 
seniority may. be, are in all matters of command 
and in all details relating to the duties of the 


? Fleet and the discipline and internal economy 
of the ship, subject to the authori 


of any 
officer nat velow: the muik of lientenant’ who muy 
be in charge: of the,executive duties. A ship is 
always represented by an officer, of the Com- 
uch, in the following ‘‘order of com- 
mand ” :— Captain; commander, lieutenant, 
staff-captain, staff-commander, nevigating lien- 
tenant, sub-lieutenant, navigating sub-lieu- 
tenant, chief gunner, chief boatswain, gunucr, 
boatswain, midshipman, naval cadet. 


| 
| 
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The Civil branch of the Navy has been suffi- 
jtiently described in what has been said as 


to relative rank. It has five subdivisions—the 


doctors, ranging from surgeons up to inspectors- 
general of hospitals'and fleets ; the secretaries 
“to flag officers; the paymasters, ranging from 
clerks up to paymuasters-in-cbief ; the engineers, 
ranging from assistant-engineers up to chief 
Anspectors of machinery; and the naval in- 


structors. Chaplains hold no naval rank, but | 


retain when afloat the position to which their 
office entitles them ashore, but the chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital is the head of the chaplains, 
with the title of Chaplain of the Fieet. 

In our articles on ‘*A Life ou the Ocean Wave” 
iin our second volume, we went so thoroughly 
into the details of admission and routine, and 


OLF requires in the first place a series of 
cylindrical holes arranged at intervals of 
from a hundred to four hundred yards on a 
“*links,” or ‘‘common ;" in the second a small 
white gutta-percha ball ;in the third a set of 
clubs, The object of the game is to drive tho 
Dall from hole to hole in as few strokes as pos- 
sible. 

To those who have not tried it this may seem 
a@ very cosy matter, and they may be at a loss to 
discover the immense scope for enjoyment that 
there is in the game ; indeed, golf has been very 
irreverently described as ‘three holes with a 
bundle of sticks and nmbrellas.” Those who 
think thus lightly of it are very much mistaken. 
It isa genuine game, and a good game. 

At the outset the course from hole to hole is 
‘by no means a smooth one, and then, no matter 
where the ball may alight, in bunker or whin— 
which, being translated, means in sand-holo or 
furze-bush—it must be got out by one of the 
clubs, and every time it is dribbled or struck 
goes to the bad of the score. The extraordina 
directions and positions that a. golf-ball will 
take can only be learnt by practical knowledge ; 
even the most imaginative theorist will confess 
himself beaten when he first wields a golf- 
club, 

A set of clubs numbers about a dozen, the 
varieties depending on the peculiarities of the 
ground. A ‘‘club” is from thirty-eight to 
forty-five inches long; its head is of iron or 
wood. When of wood this head is of apple- 
tree shod with horn, loaded with lead, and 
strengthened with bone, and it is both glued 
and whipped to the shaft. The shaft, or 
handle, is wrapped round by a roll of cloth, 
technically known as the “rind,” and over 
this comes the leather to give the neccssary 


grip. 

The play-club, or “driver,” is used for the 
drives off the ‘‘tee,” as the small mound is 
called from which each player makes his start 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 


Vv 'E this week (see page 2U3) conclude the articles 

on Pottery-Painting commenced on page 13 of 
the present volume. We have striven to make the 
papers, both as regards the text and illustrations, tho- 
Tor ly ical, and we now propuse to put the 

ler s knowledge to the test. The occupation sny- 
gested is certainly a capital one for leisure hours; 
and, to say nothing of the pleasure of it, the training 
thas acquired by eye and hand may prove most useful 
in after life. 

‘The articles, it will be remembered, have been 
divided into foar main branches or Lessons--the first 
dealing with the simplest and easiest effects, the 
second. with more advanced work, the third with 
heads, and the fourth with underglaze and barhotine 
Ppaintipy. Vollowing on the lines of the articles, we 
now offer special prizes as follows :— 


1.—Overglaze Painting. 


In overgleze, or enamel painting, we offer Two 
Prizes, of a Guinea and a Guinea and a Half respec- 
‘tively, for the best study of flowers, whether on tile or 


|] 


1 


gave such full particulars of pay and prospects 


in the naval service, that we need do no morc , 
It: 


here than refer our readers to those articles, 
would save those, however, who are continually 
writing to us for information a good deal of 
trouble and disappointment if they were to send 
their queries direct to the Admiralty, or invest 
in the official three-shilling quarterly ‘Navy 
List,” published by Mr. John Murray, of 50, 
Albemarle Street, which contains the latest and 
completest circulars as to entrance, uniform, 
pay, and pension, and even catalogues the outtit 
required by the “‘ young gentlemen ” who aspire 
to hold her Majesty's commission afloat. 

For those of humbler birth who wish to join 
the Navy and tvork up from boys to be ordinary 
seamen, A.B.’s, and warrant officers, a circular 


GOLF. 


when he first leaves a hole. The ‘‘long spoon” 
is required when the ball lies in a hollow or on 
rough grass ground. It is so fashioned as to 


get well under the ball and spoon it out in| 


a way well understood by cricketers as being 
eminently undesirable. ‘The ‘‘short spoon” is 
for spooning out of difficulties at short dis- 
tances, and is a favourite with those golfers 


who despise long shots and cultivate the drib- ! 


bling game. A ‘‘mid spoon” is sometimes 
used, but lads of indecision had better leave it 
at home. 

Shorter than the short 
difficult of all tools, the ‘* 
moulded as to give a still higher and shorter 
curve, To ‘‘baff’? at golf is to hit the 
ground as well as the ball, and with the “ baffer” 
the ball is hit weil under so as to “loft” and 
fall near the hole. Besides the driver and four 
spoons, there are four irons and a pair of pat- 
ters. 

The “driving putter ’—the word rhymes to 
butter—is short and stiff in the shank and large 
and heavy in the head ; it hits almost along the 
ground, and isthe most valuabie club on smooth 
greens. The putter” itseit is square-faced, 
and is used for ‘ putting” the ball, and the 
way in which the small white globe curves off 
the iron-handled putter for thirty yards and 
more clean into the tiny cylindrical hole is per- 
haps the most startling thing in the golfing 
novitiate. The learner stands a very poor 
chance when matched against an adroit per- 
former with this most useful tool. 

The sandy banks, furze-bushes, cart ruts, 


np is that most 


‘ gravel walks, macadamised roads, and other 


obstacles round the course, are known as 
hazards, and to get out of some of these the 
‘*sand iron ” has to be brought into play. Its 
head has its centre hollow, while that of its 
cousin, the ‘‘cleek,” is straight. For cart ruts 
and similar depressions the ‘‘niblick” is used. 
It is a small sand iron with a hollow about 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIEs.) 


pi jue ; Two Prizes of similar amount for the best 
ird, fish, landscape, senscape, or animal design on 
plaque ; and Two, of One Guinea and a Half‘and Two 
Gutnecs respectively, for the best study of a head or 
igure. 


2.—Underglaze Painting. 


We offer Two Prizes, of One Guinea and Tt00 Guineas | 


respectively, for the best tile, plaque, panel, or vase 
design in any of the subjects enumerated for overglaze 
painting. 


3.—Barbotine Painting. 

We also offer Two Prizes, of Ona Guinea and Two 
Guineas respectively, for the best work in any of the 
subjects or styles enumerated above for underglaze 
painting. 


Competitors are at liberty to copy our own or any 
other designs, but, other things being equil, the pre- 
ference will naturally be given to original work 


“ing spoon,” so; 


i 8 now obtainable from every post-office in the 
nd, 
There may be many doubts as to the efficiency 
| of our ships ; there are none as to that of our 
men. Never was the Navy manned with a 
| better or a smarter set than now. The British 
man-o’-war’s man of these days is in no way in- 
i ferior to those whom he has succeeded, and ho 
, holds the same position with regard to those who 
; sail under foreign flags us did his predecessors. 
‘ Our sailors afford us one of the few instances where 


| the advance of the foreigner has been more than 
‘| equalised by the Englishman, 


The press-gang 
| is a thing of the past. Jack is specially trained 
‘ for his ark wont early boyhoo Unlike the 
j Army, the Navy grows in popularity, and 
| the authorities find no difficulty of supply. 


| two inches across. The fourth iron is the 
“putting cleek,’’ which is simply the missing 

‘link between the cleek and the niblick, or 

“track iron,” as it is not unfrequently called: 

At the risk of bringing down on us an ava- 
lanche of disapproval from our compatriots now 
on the north side of the Tweed, wo venture to 
say that the golf-club is held by the best players 
exactly as a girl holds a cricket-bat! The leit 
hand comes near the top, with the knuckles on 
the driving side, the right hand lightly touch- 
ing the left as it grasps the leather below, while 
the wrists are allowed full play, so as to give the 
elub an easy swing, increasing gradually in 
' strength as the bali is reached. “A golf-club, 

wen properly swung, describes a three-quarter 

cle. 1t is not easy to hit the bull fair and 
true ; it is not necessary to hit it violently. A 
golf-ball has been hit a quarter of a mile, but 
if a beginner were to attempt to do this he would 
probably ‘‘top’” it so high as to drive it about 
a guarter of a yard. 

The average distance between the holes .at 
St. Andrews is three hundred and fifty yards, 
| and it takes the best players five strokes to get 

from one to the other. The “ best on record ” 
among the big hits at the golf metropolis is 
Messieux’s three hundred and cighty yants. 
There is a famous story of a ‘‘ long player” tind> 
ing his swiping powers stand him’ in good 
stead in Australia. A river had swollen so as 
to be impassable, the mail arrived with letters 
for some settlers on the opposite bank, and every 
endeavour to get them across proved futile. A 
gun was tried, and then a bow and arrow, but 
in vain. At last the golfer turned up, and, un- 
packing his clubs, which lad’ never scen. the 
Australian light till then, he tied the end of a 
length of twine to the ball, and, with a splendid 
seing of his driver, swiped it safely across the 
creek, 


(To be continued.) 


throughout. The various competitions are equally 
open to every cumpctitur, so that each reader may 
enter, subject only to the limit of age, for all the 
rizes. titors will net be limited either to only 
one article in each clays, if they prefer to send more, 
but the prize will in all cases be secured by the quality, 
and not the quantity, of the work. 

Competiturs will be divided into two classes, the 
Junior Division - embracing all ages up to 17 inclavive 
~and the-Scuior, all ages:trom 18 to 24. The last dey 
| Sor sending in is June 24th, 

‘All packayes must of course be prepaid, and nothing 
sent in can be returned or corresponded about. The 
Awards will be duly published as usual in our columns. 
| For the general rules and conuitions of our compet. 

tiona, intending competitors shonld refét to page U8 of 

the present volume. The details as ty name, age, ad- 
dregs, class, etc., should be securely gummed or uther- 
wise attached tu the back of each article, thas:— 


Name (in fall), 
Age.. 
Aad 


Class and Subject (auch as *‘‘Overgiaze,’ or 
*Underglaze,’ Paiuting, Class 1."),... 


ull 
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Corres- 
pomdence. 


CAPE COLONIST. hanks, 
but our arran; 
made in that 


long tit 
you write for pre 
or indeed for any purpose, 
write only on one side of 
the paper: a moment's 
thought will tell you why. 


DER BOEWME.—1. Snuff is 
tobacco leaves dried, and 
ground in a mill. | The 
moisture is ordinary damp. 
2. Coat your cra 
ing with thin clear size, 
and then varnish with paper varnish. 8. We are con- 
stantly in receipt of letters from readers who have 
made the per 
correct in every particular. 


8. P. 8.—Nothing very mysterious. Semis is the Latin 
for half. It is not often written in full, but generally 
in the “dogged” contraction peculiar to the ductors. 


8. HALLows.—Chip boxes are made by the box-makers, 
whose uames you will find in any directory. They 
are sold by the gross, 


Piccowo.—A shilling tutor for the piccolo will give 
you all the information. It is not an easy instru- 
ment to learn, and it is not Picneane to live next 
door to a persevering student of its mysteries, 


PYRAMID PETE.—There is no promotion from the ranks 
in the Royal Navy, and there are no commissions to 
be bought in the service. You must pass through 
the Britannia. 


T. STREATFIELD.— You may get a magnifying-glass, 
but you cannot get a workable achromatic micro- 
scope for the price you name. To do good work you 
must spend at least three pounds on an instrument. 


PRRSEVERANCK.—Your screw-propeller ran wild be- 
cause it was too small for the force that drove it. 
clea smote resistance the elastic will take longer to 
unwind. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—The office of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company is in Leadenhall Street, 
B.¢. You should apply to one of the stewards on 
board the ships in the docks. 


A RUHMKORFF CoIL,—Chemical apparatus is always 
dear at first hand. Write to Townsend and Mercer, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, for catalogue, or to any 
other firm whose name and address you can find frum 
advertisements in the scientific newspapers. Our 
arrangements are made for some time in advance, 
and we have not space at present. 


P, R.—Practise on your gymnasium in the morning, as 
800N as you get up. 


ELEctRIcITY.—You must renew the zinc; there can- 
not be electrical action without decomposition. 
There is no cell made whose elements last for ever. 
A bichromate cell is not everlasting. Study the 
theory and you will find the reason. 


HATCHET.—The explosion of the 38-ton gun on H.¥.S. 
‘Thunderer took place on January 2nd, 1879. T 
officers and eight men were killed, and about thirty- 
tive men were injured. 


CyRUS.—Use same seed as for canaries. It would be 
impossible to give you a list here of the foreign birds 
that sing. rite to W. Cross, of Liverpool, for list 

ia latest importations. You will thus ascertain 

beltiad are the usual varieties, and get an idea as to 
prices, 


©._W. W.N, A. B.—The next Oxford and Cambridge 
Boatrace will probably take place on the Saturday 
previous to Good Friday in 1ss4, 


stual calendar and find it perfectly 


J.C. CarreR.—1. What you mean is really a fender. 
Screw it on with a brass bolt and thumbscrew. 
2 Sandpaper the rust off the magnet, always work- 
ing from the centre to the point. If the magnet 
become weak, remagnetise it, Any elementary book 
on magnetism will tell you how. There is not much 
fun in playing with a maguet unless you understand 
the theory. 


P. Q.—Get the “gorm” off the varnisb by rubbing it 


well with a damp cloth, and then turpentine and | 


beeswax the floor. 


pianoforte keys, Amon; 
with him, are hereby thanked, A. F, 
Fels Sapona, one of the American 


ammonia in their composition. 


like th 
sound. a 

us is abbreviated first inte Cays, then inte 
and so on, until you get the Ksalton of the rallwa 
porters. 


rk Basar you mane niake ava baat mod a go te 
one particular colony, an en apply ie at 
General for that colony in Victoria Street, West 
minster: There is now no Government emigration 
to Victo: 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Bear Story, in Nine CHAPTERS. 


6.—Now 


or never! 


any of 
which would probably be of service to tha 


Price One Penny. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1884. {aut RIOuTS RESERVE 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE NEW CAPTAIN TURNED WELCHER. 


Ree who probably felt the sting 
, of the boatrace mishap more sensi- 
tively than any boy in Willoughby, was 
pacing the playground in a dispirited 
mood a morning or two after, when Dr. 
Patrick suddenly confronted him. 

“Ah, Riddell,” said the latter, 
cheerily, ‘I’m glad I have met you. 
want to have a talk. Let me see,” said 
he, pulling out his watch, ‘there’s 
hardly time now, though. Will you come 
and have tea with me this evening ?” 

Riddell turned pale at the bare sug- 
gestion, and would probably have in- 
vented some wild excuse to get off the 
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dreaded honour had not the Doctor con- 
tinued, 

“I'm sorry Mrs. Patrick and her sister 
are from home ; they take a great interest 
im you, I can assure you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” criod Riddell, whom 
the bare mention of those ladies’ names 
was sufficient to confuse hopelessly. 

‘*Come at seven o'clock, will you?” 
eaid the Doctor, pleasantly, not noticing 
his head boy's perturbation. 

Riddell continued his walk in a state of 
considerable perplexity. For some mo- 
ments he could not get beyond the fact 
that Mrs. Patrick and Miss Stringer were 
from home, and the relicf of that reflection 
was unspeakable. But what could the 
Doctor want him for? Was it to tell him 
he did not consider him equal to the duties 
of captain, and to relieve him of his office? 
Riddell devoutly wished it might be so. 
And yct he hardly fancied from the head 
master’s manner this was to be the subject 
of their interview. : 

Perhaps it was to cross-examine him as 
My the Bastenoe - That wretched bosatrace! 

iddel ardly had a minute's peace 
since that afternoon. The burden of the 
whole affair scemed to rest upon him. 
The taunts of the disappointed Par- 
retts, which glanced harmless off minds 
hike Fuirbairn's and Porter’s, wounded 
him to the quick, and until the mystery 
should be solved, Riddell felt almost like 
a guilty party himself. He rather hoped 
the Doctor did want to talk about this. 

But even these troubles were slight 
eompared with Riddell’s concern about his 
old friend's brother. In spite of all his 
efforta young Wyndham was going wrong. 
‘He was getting more irregular in his visits 
to Riddell’s study, and when he did come he 
was more reserved and secret, and less in- 
vlined to confide in his friend than before. 
It was easy to guess the reason, and Rid- 
ell felt baffied and dispirited as he thought 
about it. To save young Wyndham from 
his bad friends would be worth to him more 
even than to secure the order of Wil- 
loughby, or to discover the perpetrator of 
+ the boatrace outrage. 

In this troubled state of mind Riddell 

sed the day till the time arrived for 
im to present himself at the Doctor's. 

He entered warily and _ suspiciously, as 
though not quite sure whether after all 
the two ladies might be lying in ambush 
somewhere for him. But no, there was no 
deception, only the Doctor was there, and 
he, unrestrained by the presence of his 
usual body-guard, was most friendly and 
eordial. 

‘‘Ah, Riddell, glad to sec you. Sit 
down. You find me a bachelor, you see, 
for once in a way.” 

Riddell was soon at his ease. The Doctor 
ehatted pleasantly over their tea about 
various Willoughby topics, giving his 
epinion on some and asking the captain’s 
opinion on others, and so delicately show- 
ing his sympathy for the boy in his diffi- 
eulties and his approval of his efforts for 
the good of the school that Riddell was 
quite won over, and prepared for the 
serious matter which the Doctor presently 
broached. 

“Yes,” said the latter, in reply to some 
reference by Riddell to the Welchers. 
“Yes, I am a good deal concerned about 
Welch’s House, Riddell. I dare say you 
ear. understand why.” 

“‘T thing so, sir. They don’t seem to 
pull together there somehow, or have sym- 
puthy with the good of the school.” 

“Precisely. That's just what it is,” 


said the Doctor, delighted to find his 
head boy so exactly understanding the 
nature of the House over which he was 
to be installed. ‘They seem to be ‘each 
man for himself, and none for the State,’ 
T fear.” 

“‘T think so,” said Riddell. ‘‘ They hold 
aloof from most of the school doings, unless 
there’s a chance of a row. They had no 
boat on the river this year, and I don’t 
think they will have a man in the eleven 
against Rockshire. And they seem to have 
no ambition to work for the school.” 

The Doctor mused a bit, and then said, 
with a half sigh, as if to himself, 

‘‘ And I wish that were the worst of it.” 

Then turning to Riddell, he added, 

“Tam glad to hear yeur opinion of 
Welch’s House, Riddell, and to find that you © 
seem to understand what is wrong there. | 
What should you say to taking charge of 
that House in future ?” 

This was breaking the news suddenly, 
with a vengeance, and Riddell fairly gaped 
at the head master as he sat back in his | 
chair, and wondered if he had heard; 
wie Vat, air!” af h he gasped; “I 
yy t, sir!” at length he Raa 
take charge of Welch’s!” . 

“‘Yes, my boy,” said the Doctor, 
quietly. 

“Oh, I could never do it, sir!” ex- 
claimed Riddell, pale at the very notion. 

“Try,” said the head master. ‘It may 
not be so impossible as you think.” 

“Tm not popular, sir,” faltered Riddell, 
“and I’ve no influence. Indeed, it would 
only make things worse. Try some one 
else, sir. Try Fairbairn.” 

“T shall want Fairbairn to be head of 
the School Honse,”’ said the Doctor. 

‘I’m sure it would be a mistake, sir,” 
repeated Riddell. ‘If there was any 
chance of my succeeding I would try, 
but—” 

‘* But.” said the Doctor, “you have not 
tried. Listen, Riddell; I know I am not 
inviting you to a bed of roses. It is a come- 
down, I know, for the captain of the school 
and the head of the School House to go 
down to Welch’s, especially such a Welch’s 
as ours is at present. But the post of 
danger, you know, is the post of honour. 
Tleave it to you. You need not go unless 
you wish. I shall not think worse of you 
if you conscientiously feel yeu should not 
go. Think it over. Count all the cost. 
‘You have already made a position for your- 
self in the School House. You will have 
to quit that, of course, and start afresh and 
singie-handed in the new Houre, and it is 
not likely that those who defy the rules of 
the school will take at first to a fellow who 
comes toenforcethem, Think it all over, I 
say, and decide with open eyes.” 

The Doctor’s words had a strangely in- 
spiriting effect on this shy and diffident 
bey of his. The recital of all the difficul- 
ties in the way was the most powerful 
argument to a nature like his, and when at 
length the Doctor wished him good-night 
and told him to take till the following day 
to decide, Riddell was already growing 
accustomed to the prospect of his new 
duty. 

For all that, the day that ensued was 
anxious and troubled. Not so much on 
account of Welch's. On that point his 
mind was pretty ngatly mado up. It 
seemed a call of duty, aud therefore it was 


acall of honour, which Riddell dare not , 
disobey. But to leave the School Houso ' 


just now, when it lay under the reproach 
caused by the bostrace accident; and 


} worse still, to leave it just when young 


Wyndham seemed to be drifting from his 
moorings and yielding with lesy and less 
effort to the temptations of bad com- 
panions—these were troubles compared 
with which the perils and difficulties of his 
new task were but Jight. 

For a long time that night Riddell sat 
in his stady and pondered over the Doctor's 
offer, looked at it in all its aspects, and 
counted up all the cost. 

Then like a wise man he took counsel of 
a Friend. Ah! you say, he talked it over 
with Fairbairn, or Porter, or the acute 
Crossfield—or, perhaps, he wrote a letter 
to old Wyndham? No, reader, Riddell 
had a Friend at Willoughby dearer even 
than old Wyndham, and nearer than Fair- 
bairn or Porter or Crossfield, and that 
night when all the school was aslecp, little 
dreaming what its captain did, he went to 
that Friend and told Him all his difficulties 
about Welch’s, and his anxieties about 
young Wyndham, and even his unhappi- 
ness about the boatrace; and in doing so 


found himself wonderfully ob and 
ready to face the new duty, and even 
hopeful of success. 


Next morning he went to the Doctor 
and teld him he was ready to enter on his 
new duties. Dr. Patrick was not the man 
to flatter his head boy or to inspire him 
with undue hopes; but he was un- 
doubtedly gratified ‘by the decision, and 
Riddell felt encouraged in the conscious- 
ness of his sympathy. 

At call-over that evening the Welchers 
had the pleasure of being informed by the 
Doctor of the new arrangements Proposed 
for their welfare, and, it need hardly be 
said, were considerably moved thereby. 

At first they were disposed to regard the 
affair as a joke and a capital Riece of fun. 
But when that evening Riddell yut in an 
appearance at supper, in their Hause, and 
when Telson was intercepted bringing 
over his late master’s goods and chattels 
to the study next but one to that of Silk, 
they began to take the matter in rather 
more seriously. 

For the first time for a long while Welch's 
House seemed to be of one mind—a mind 
made up of equal mixtures of resentment 
and amazement and amusement. Pro- 
bably, had they been more accustomed to 
thinking together, they would havo sum- 
moned a monster mecting, as Parrett’s 
would have done, to discuss the situation. 
As it was, they resolved thomselves into 
several small groups, each of which dealt 
with the topic of the hour in its own way. 

The juniors of course had a good deal 
to say on the subject. Pilbury, Cusack, 
Philpot, Morgan, and a few other kindred 
spirits held a counsel of war in the stedy 
of the two former immediately after 
supper. 

ss Hu state this, eh, a !” said Cusack, 
by way of opening proceedings. 

7. You knpw,” suid Pil, confidentially, 
“T’m not surprised. He made such a 
regular mess of it in the School House.” 

“*Don’t know what’s the good of his 
coming here, then,” said Philpot; ‘‘ our 
fellows aren’t a bit quieter than the School 
House.” 

No one was bold enough to dispute this 
peculiarly modest description of the order 
of Welch’s House. 

“I wonder if he’s been kicked out of the 
captaincy as well,” asked Cusack, who was 
apparently convinced in his own mind that 
the new move was a degradation for 
Riddell. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Morgan; ‘‘ Paddy 
said something about it being a good thing 
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for us to gat the captain of the school as 
lead of our House.” 

“Oh, ab—a jolly good thing,” said Pil- 
bury; ‘‘jolly look-out for us if he’s stuck 
here to pull us up whenever we have a 
lark.” 

“Bless you, he can’t pull a fellow up!” 
said somebody. 

“They said he used to now and then in 
the School House.” 

“Not he. He's afraid to look at a 
chap.” 

“Tsay,” said Cusack, ‘‘ rather a spree 
to fetch him, eh, you fellows, and see how 
he does, Eh?” 

“Tm game,” said Pilbury ; ‘‘ what shall 
we do? Smash in his study ?” 

“Oh no,” said Cusack, ‘‘no use doing 
that. Let's give him ‘Bouncer’ to start 
with.” 

“That ought to startle him up,” said 
Philpot, laughing, ‘‘if he’s not used to it.” 

“Rather—open the door a bit, Morgan. 
Now, you fellows, are you all game? All 
together.” 

And with that the party struck up at 
the-top of their voices the famous old 
Willoughby chorus, of which the first verse 
runs as follows :— 

“Ob, Bouncer was a Willouchhy chap, sir, 

Bouncer! Bonncer ! Bouncer! 

Upon his head he wore his cap, sir, 
Bouncer ! Bouncer ! Bourtcer ! 

Below his cap he wore his head, 

His eyes were black and his hair was red, 


Aud he carried his bat for a cool hupdred, 
Bouncer ! Bouncer! Bouncer !” 


This poetic record of the virtues. and 
eccomplishments of their legendary school 
hero gave ample scope, as the reader may 
surmise, for spirited declamation, and on 
the present occasion more Welchers than 
Riddell were startled by the sudden and 
vehement outburst of the patriotic hymn. 
Indeed, as it appeared to be a point of 
honour with the vocalists to pitch no two 
voices in the same key, the effect was even 
alarming, and suggested the sudden letting 

of a menagerie. 

The singers waited meekly for a few 
seconds to see whether their efforts had 
met with the success they deserved. But 
as adead silence reigned, and no one came, 
they considerately determined to give their 
audience anether chance; and therefore 
launched forthwith into the second verse, 
which was delivered with even more dra- 
matic power than the first :— 


“Old Bouncer steed six foot and an inch, sir, 

Bouncer ! Bouncer ! Bouncer ! 

Aud four foot round his chest was a pinch, sir, 
Bouncer! Bouncer ! Bouncer ! 

Twelve stone two was his fighting weight, 

And he stroked our boat for the champion plate, 

And ran his mile in four thirty-eight, 
Bouncer ! Bouncer ! Bouncer !" 


This time the heroic efforts of the melo- 
tious juniors had their reward. Before 
the last line was reached the door of the 
tw captain’s study opened, and Riddell 
appeared in the passage. His first appear- 
ance in his new capacity was naturally a 
matter of curiosity on every hand; and as 
he approached the scene of the noise he 
«came aware that almost every occupant 
of the passage was standing at his door, 
watching curiously for what was to happen. 

Ue certainly did not look, as he walked 
nervously down the passage, the sort of 
flow to quell a riot; and any one might 
have prophesied that he was not likely to 
come off any better now than he did when 
'¢ once went on a similar errand to the 
stronghold of the Limpets. 

And yet the weeks that had elapsed since 


ten had not been thrown eway on Rid- | 


dell. Would the reader like to hear what 
his thoughts were as he neared the scene of 
his trial ? 

‘“What had I better do? If I getina 
rage I shall only make a fool of myself; if 
I report them to the Doctor I shall be 
shirking my own work; if I remonstrate 
mildly and do no more, my chances in 
Welch’s are done for, and these fellows 
who are on the look-out for my failure 
will get their crow. I must get on the 
right side of these youngsters if I can, so 
here goes!” 

With this reflection he reached the door 
just as the third verse of ‘‘ Bouncer” com- 
menced, the performers having carefully 
turned their backs so as to appear wholly 
unconscious of a visitor. Verse three re- 
ferred altogether to the intellectual attain- 
ments of the wonderful Bouncer. 

“ Bouncer was the cock of the school, sir, 

Bouncer! Bouncer ! Bouncer! 

And Socrates to him was a fool, sir, 
Bouncer { Bouncer ! Bouncer ! 

He could cross the ‘asses*bridge’ in the dark, 

‘And ‘Hic Hwe Hoo’ he thought a lark, 

‘And swallowed irregular verbs like a shark, 
Bouncer ! Bouncer ! Bouncer !" 

Before this spirit-stirring recital had 
reached, its climax one ér two of the per- 
formers had found it impossible to resist a 
look round to see how the captain took it. 
So that the “surprise” at finding him 
standing there at its conclusion fell rather 

at. 

Much to the disappointment of the spec- 
tators outside, moreover, Riddell, when he 
entered, shut the door behind him. The 
juniors eyed him curiously. Con! to 
their expectation, he neither looked fright- 
ened nor confused, but his face was as 
cheery as his voice as he said, ‘* You see, 
I couldn’t resist your beautifal music.” 

Was he in jest or earnest? Did he really 
mean he had enjoyed the chorus, or was he 
poking fun at them? They could not quite 
tell 


“Oh,” said Cusack, not quite as de- 
fiantly, however, as he could have wished, 
“that’s a song we sing among ourselves, 
isn’t it, you fellows?” 

“Ah!” said Riddell, before ‘the fel- 
lows” could chime in, ‘it’s good fun 
belonging to a musical set—especially for 
songs like this, that appear to have several 
tunes all sung at once! You should give 
@ concert.” ” 

The boys looked more perplexed than 
ever. It sounded like chaff, and yet they 
could scarcely believe it was. So they 
smiled vacantly at one another, and began 
to feel the situation little awkward. 

“I suppose,” continued Riddell, feeling 
his way carefully—‘‘I suppose between 
nine and ten is the usual time for singing 
in Welch’s? I fancied it was before 
supper !”” 

“Oh!” said Pilbury, ‘‘ we do as we like 
here.” cath 

‘** Do you, really ?”” replicd the captain. 
“« How jolly that must be!” B 

Cusack and Pilbury could hardly tell 
why they laughed at this very innocent 
observation, but they did, and Riddell was 
quick enough to see his advantage. 

“‘You know I’d be very sorry to inter- 
fere with the beautiful music,” he said ; 
“but do you think you could get to like 
not to sing after supper?” 

The boys stared as if they were not quite 
sure yet how to take it. However, the 
captain made himself clear without further 
delay. ‘‘ The fact is,” said he, a trifle 
nervously, but in his friendliest tones— 
“the fact is—I don’t know what you think, 
but I’d be awfully glad if you fellows 


would back me up for a week or two in 
Welch’s. Of course, you know the Doctor’s 
put me here, and I don’t suppose you're 
much alarmed by the move, eh? You 
needn't be.” 

““We aren’t,” said Morgan, in a de- 
cidedly mild attempt at heroism. 

““T’'m glad of that,” said the captain ; 
whereat the rest of the company laughed 
at the unlucky Morgan, who quite ex- 
pected the joke to go the other way. 
‘“You know,” continued Riddell, sitting 
up on the table and talking as familiarly 
as though he were in his own study, “I'd 
rather like if among us we could pull 
Welch’s up ao bit before the end of the 
term. It seems rather a shame, for in- 
stance, we didn’t have.a boat on the river 
these races, and that thero’s not to'be a 
single Welchor in the first eleven.” 

“It is an awful shame!” said Philpot. 
“ Bloomfield’s down on us, you know; 
he’s got a spite against us.” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Riddell, “I 
fancy if we'd got some good-enough men 
he'd be only too glad to put them im. After 
all, the glory of the school is the chief 
thing.” 

“Tucker and Silk will never practise,” 
said Cusack. ‘‘I know I would if 1’d got 
the chance.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
start the House Cricket Club this year, at 
any rate,”’ said Riddell. 

“ That's just what Tucker and Silk won’t 
do. ‘ We wanted them to do it, didn’t we, 
Pil?” 

“Rather!” said Pil; ‘and they told us 
to mind our own business.” 

“Suppose we start it ourselves?” sug- 
gested the captain; ‘I’m a Welcher now, 
you know. I don’t see why, because Tucker 
and Silk object, the whole House should be 
done out of its cricket.” 

“No more do I,” said Philpot. 

“They'll kick up a jolly row with us, 
though,” said Morgan. 

“T don’t think so,” said Riddell. ‘At 
any rate, that’s no reason why there 
shouldn’t be a club.” 

“All serene!” said Cusack, warming up 
to the notion, and quite forgotting 
“Bouncer.” ‘I say, Hiddell, couldn’t 
we start it now ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Riddell; ‘“ why 
not? I propose Cusack be the secretary.’ 

“Oh, I say!” cried that youth, blush- 
ing, half with pleasure and half with em- 
barrasament; ‘‘you’d better be that, 
Riddell.” 

“Oh no,” said Riddell, laughing, “I 
don’t know the fellows so well as you. If 
you were secretary, and Pilbury or Philpot 
treasurer, I’d be president, or something 
of that sort, if you like.” 

The idea of the new club took like wild- 
fire, and an enthusiastic consultation fol- 
lowed. It was resolved to summon a 
meeting next day of all who took an 
interest in the sport, and to arrange for a 
trial match at once. Riddell went as 
warmly into the details as any one, and 
took every opportunity of working up the 
patriotic spirit of his younger companions. 

“You know,” said he, ‘‘I don’t sce at 
all why Welch’s shouldn't be able to get to- 
gether a team for the junior elevens if we 
practise hard.” 

“The nuisance is,” said Cusack, ‘‘ we're 
stopped an hour a day's play all this 
term.” 


“« What for ?” inquired the captain. 
The melancholy story of Mr. Parrett aud 
the eulphuretted hydrogen was recounted. 


“It's a pity,” suid he, gravely. 
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“TI wonder if Paddy would mind giving | 
us a licking instead,” suggested Pilbury, 
whose hands were of the horny kind. 

Even the others whose palms were less 
seasoned seemed willing to fall in with this 
alternative, but Riddell discouraged it. 

““No,” said he, ‘he’s not likely to do 
that. But I tell you what I'll do. Pl 
see him and Parrett and tell them about 
the club, and undertake that you'll be 
steady the rest of the term if they’ll let 
vou off. Do you think I’d be safe in 
saying 80°” 
‘« Rather! 
Cusack. 

“And I'll try,” said Pilbury, 

‘* 8o will we,” said the others. 

So it was settled. And when next day 
Riddell in triumph was able to announce 
that the Doctor and Mr. Parrett had agreed 
to withdraw the prohibition, in considera- 
tion of the captain’s promise on their 
behalf, great was the jubilation. 


T'll promise, for one,” cried 


tion in feeling that he had at least made a 
good start towards getting on the right 
side of the juniors of his new House. 

(To be continued.) 


———+0--—__—_ 
SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 


PART IL. 


sHown below, with its three stripes, is ' 


| » coloured blue in the 1 spaces, and white in 
the 2 space. It means by itself ‘‘Stop,” or 
“ Bring to,” or ‘‘ Important news to commupi- 
cate.” Its corresponding distant group | is 


shown beside it. It may be worth remembering 
that the letters from B to H have the ball ‘or 
balls at the top ; the letters from J to P have the 
balls in the middle, or divided ; the letters from 
Q to W have the ball or balls at the bottom. 

K isa square G—that is to say, the flag is 
divided into a poem, half (1) and a blue half 
(2), just as is the G pennant. This blue-and- 
yellow arrangement in the distant code is re- 


placed by that adjoining. K, when shown 
alone, is taken to mean, ‘‘ Have you any tele- 
grams or despatches for me?” 


L is another blue-and-yellow flag, but here | 


the colours are crossed, as shown in the diagram, 
where 1 stands for blue and 2 for yellow. When 
shown alone, L says, “ Want a pilot; can I 
have one?" a message conveyed in the distant 


alphabet by the ball and double pennants. 

M, the “ Want-a-tug ’ signal, is shown in the 
flag series by the ‘‘ cross of the Macs,” that of 
St. Andrew, whose pattern, white (2) on a blue 
ground (1), is herein delineated. M, in the 
distant code, has the squares instead of the pen- 


nants given for L, 


NAO 
Mijq>e2cs 
t M 


N is a blue-and-white fing 


x containing sixteen 
different squares, Here is t! 


@ pattern of it, and 


the blue is distinguished by the figure 1 where- 
ever it appears, the white by the figure 2. This 
is the only chess-board in the code. Perhaps it 
is owing to its relation to the king of games 
that it has been told off for usking a solution to 


j that very difficult blem, ‘ What i 
Greater still was Riddell’s own satisfac- | td mgeaae pei the 


meteorological forecast ?” 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fexy. 


CHAPTER XXI.—TAKING FULL POSSESSION. 


Ware with the bright sun shining 
over the waters of the lake, the 
cattle quietly browsing, and the well- 
watered horses enjoying a thoroughly 
good feed, the troubles of the journey over 
the dreary plain were pretty well forgotten, 
and as fires were lit and meals prepared, 
there were bright faces around ready to 
give the doctor a genial “‘ good morning.” 

Soon after those on the look-out, while 
the rest made a hearty meal to prepare 
them for the toil of the day, announced 
Indians, and arms were seized, while men 
stood ready to run to their horses and to 
protect their cattle. 

But there was no need for alarm, the 
new-oomers being the Beaver and his fol- 
lowers, who stated that they had come 
upon signs of Indians, and found that 
they had been by the mountain within the 
past day or two. Bat they had followed 
the trail, and found that their enemies had 
gone due north, following the course of 
the Great Caijion, and it was probable that 
they had finished their raid into these 
southern parts, and would not return. 

“If they do,” said the Beaver, with 
contemptuous indifference, “our young 
men shall kill them all. Their horses will 
be useful. They are no good to live, for they 
are thieves and murderers without mercy.” 

The rest of the journey was soon 
achieved, and the waggons drawn up in 
regular order close beside the mountain, 
while, after due inspection of the cavern- 
ous place where Joses had remained con- 
cealed with the horses, it was decided as a 
first step to construct with rocks a semi- 
circular wall, whose two ends should rest 
against the perpendicular mountain side, 
and this would serve as @ corral for the 
cattle, and also act as a place of retreat for a 
certain number to protect them, the horses 
being kept in Joses’s hole, as Bart chris- 
tened the place. 

There was plenty of willing labour now 
that the goal had been reached, and a few 
of the principals had been with the doctor 
to inspect the vein of silver, from which 
they came back enthusiastic to a degree. 


Leaving the greater part busy over thr 
task of forming the cattle corral or encl:- 
sure, the doctor called upon Bart ani 
Joses, with three or four of his leading 
followers, to make the ascent of the moun- 
tain, and to this end a mysterious-looking 
pole was brought from the doctor's wag- 
gon, and given to one of the men to cary. 
A pick and some ropes and pegs wer 
handed to Joses, Bart received a bag, and 
thus accoutred they started. 

“Where are we going ?”’ said one of th: 
party, as he saw that they were walkinz 
straight for the perpendicular wall. 

“Up to the top of the mountain,” replied 
the doctor. 

‘‘Have you ever been up?” the mn 
asked, staring at him wonderingly. 

“No; but I believe the ascent will be 
pretty easy, and I have a reason for 

ing.” 


ates oi he mad?” whispered the man to 
Bart. ‘‘ Why, nothing but a fly could 
climb up there.” 

sy 2? No,” replied Bart, smiling. 
“‘Wait a bit, and you'll see.” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t have believed ther: 
was a way through here!” said the mar, 
slapping his leg, and laughing heartil;, 
as they reached the narrow alit, crept 
through, and then stood with the log 
slope above them ready for the ascent. 
“It seems as if nature had done it all 
the most cunning way, so as to makes 
hiding-place.” ; 

“And a stronghold and fort for us,” said 
Bart, “I think when once we get thi 
place in order, we may sct at defiance al! 
the Indians of the plains.” 

“If they don’t starve us out, or stor 
our supply of water,” said Joses, gruflly. 
“Man must eat and drink.” 

By this time the doctor was leading the 
way up the long rugged slope, that scenei 
as if it had been carved ty water con- 
stantly rushing down, though now it ws 
perfectly dry. It was not above ten fet 
wide, and the walls were in places almot 
perpendicular, 

It was a toilsome ascent, for at varying 
intervals great blocks of stone barred th 
path, with here and there correspondiog 
rifts; but a little labour enabled the party 
to surmount these, and they climbed 0 
till all at once the path took a new dire- 
tion, going back as it were upon itself, but 
always upward at a sufficiently stiff angle, 
so as to form a zigzag right up the face of 
the mountain. be 

“It is one of the wonders of the world, 
exclaimed the doctor, enthusiastically. 

‘It’s a precious steep one, then,” grum- 
bled Joses. 

“T can hardly understand it yet,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘ unless there has bea 
a tremendous spring of water up on hich 
here. It seems almost impossible for tlis 
path to be natural.” 

“Do you think it was made by men, 
sir?” said Bart. 

‘It may have been, but it seems hardly 

ossible. Some great nation may have 
ived here once upon a time, but even then 
this does not look like the work of man. 
But let us go on.” 

It was quite a Jong journey to where 
the path turned again, and then they 
rested, and sat down to enjoy the swt 
pure breeze, and gaze right out over the 
vast plain, which presented a wondrous 
panorama even from where they wer, 
though a far grander view awaited then 
from the top, which they at last set off to 
reach, 

There were the same difficulties in the 
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vay—huge blocks of stone, over which 
‘hey had to climb, rifts that they had to 
eap, and various natural ruggednesses of 
‘his kind, to seem in opposition to the 
theory that the zigzag way was the work 
of hands, while at every halting-place the 
iame thought was exchanged by Bart and 
he doctor—‘‘ What a fortress! “We might 
lefend it against all attacks!” 

But the doctor had one other thought, 
md that was, how high did the silver lode 
tome up into the mountain, and would 
they be able to commence the mining up 
here ? | 

“At all events, Bart,” he said, “up| 
iere will be our stores and treasure-houses. 
Nothing can be more safe than this.” 

At last, after a breathless ascent, Bart, 
vho was in advance, sprang upon the top 
ind uttered a loud cheer, but only to stop 
‘hort as he eared round in wonder at the 
comparatively level surface of the moun- 
‘ain, and the marvellous extent of the 
view around. Whether there was silver 
ot whether there was none did not seem 
0 occur to him; all he wanted was to 
-xplore the many wide‘acres of surface, to 
teep down into the rifts, to cautiously 
walk along at the very edge of this tre- 
nendous precipice, which went sharply 
lown without protection of any natural 


oarapet of rock. Above all, he wanted to 
zet over to the farther side, and, going to 
che edge, gaze right into the glorious 
vafion with the rugged sides, and try from 
‘his enormous height to trace its course to 
‘ight and left as it meandered through the 
plain. 

“What a place to live in!” thought 
Bart, for there were grass, flowers, bushes, 
stunted trees, and cactuses, similar to 
those below them on the plain. In faet, 
it seemed to Bart as if this was a piece— 
almost roughly rounded—of the plain that 
had been left when the rest sank down 
several hundred feet, or else that this por- 
tion had been thrust right up to stand 
there, bold and bluff, ready to defy the 
fury of any storms that might blow. 

The doctor led the way half round till 
he found what he considered a suitable 
eet near the edge on the northern side of 
the mountain ; and there being no need to 
‘ear the Indians any longer, he set Joses 
‘o work with the pick to clear out a narrow 
‘ift, into which the pole they had brought 
was lowered, and wedged up perpendicu- 
arly with fragments of rock, one of which 
Bart saw was almost a mass of pore silver ; 
then staves were set against the bottom, 
ind bound there for strength; then guy 
ropes added, and secured to well-driven- 
jown pegs; and lastly, as a defiance to 
the Indians, and a declaration of the 
place being owned by the Government, 
ander whose consent they had formed the 
sxpedition, the national flag was run up, 
umidst hearty cheers, and its folds blew 
out strongly in the breeze. 

“‘ Now,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we are under 
the protection of the flag, and can do as 
we please.” 

“Dan’t see as the flag will be much 
protection,” growled Joses; ‘but it'll 
oring the Injun down on us before long.” 

The doctor did not hear these words, for 
he was beginning to explore the top of the 
mountain and making plans for converting 
the place into a stronghold. Bart heard 
nen, however, and turned to the grum- 

er, 

“Do you think the Indians will notice 
the flag, Joses?” he said. 

“Do I think the Injuns will notice it, 


Master Bart? Why, they can’t help 


noticing it. Isn’t it flap, flap, flapping 
there, and asking them to come as hard as 
it can, Why, they'll see that bit o’ rag 
miles and miles away, and be swooping 
down almost before we know where we 
are. Mark my words if they’ll not. We 
shall have to sleep with one eye open and 
the other not shut, Master Bart, that’s 
what we shall have to do.” 

“‘ Well, we shall be stron; 


enough now 
to meet any number,” said 


art. 


| the edge of the tremendous cliff till th 
| game above the ‘safion, down into which 

art never seemed wi of ing. For 
the place had quite S faenween for him, 
with its swift, sparkling river, beautiful 
wooded islands, and green and varied 
shores. The sides of the place, too, were 
| So wondrously picturesque; here were 
, Weather-stained rocks of fifty different 
_tints; there rocks covered with lovely 
creepers, hanging in festoons or clinging 


i 


“The national flag was run up.” 


“Yes, if they don’t catch us just as we 
are least expecting it. Dessay the doctor 
knows best, but we shall never get much 
of that silver home on account of the 
Apachés.”” 

“Oh yes, we shall, Joses,” said Bart, 
merrily. ‘‘ Wait a bit, and you will sce 
that the Indians can be beaten off as easily 
as possible, and they'll soon be afraid to 
attack us when they find how strong we are. 
Perhaps they'll be glad to make friends. 
Now come and have a look round.” 

Joses obeyed his young leader, shoulder- 
ing his rifle and following him in a surly, 
ill-used sort of way, resenting everything 
that was introduced to his notice as being 
poor and unsatisfactory. 

“Glad to see trees up here, Master 
Bart?” he said, as the lad made a remark 
by a patch whose verdure was a pleasant 
relief to the eye after the glare from the 
bare rock. ‘I don’t call them scrubs of 
things trees. Why, a good puff of wind 
would blow them off here and down into 
the plain.” 

“Then why hasn’t a good puff of wind 
blown them off and down into the plain ?”’ 
said Bart. * 

“Why baven’t they been blown off— 
why haven’t they been blown off, Master 
Bart? Well, I suppose because the wind 
hasn’t blowed hard. enough.” 

Bart laughed, and they went on along 


close to the stony crevices that veined the 
rocky face in every direction. The shelves 
and ledges and moszy nooks were innu- 
merable, and every one, «ven at that great 
height, wore a tempting look that drew 
the lad towards it, and made him itch to 
begin the exploration. 

** What a lovely river, Joses!” he cried. 

“Lovely ? Why, it’s one o’ those sand 
rivers. Don’t you ever go into it if we 
get down there; you’d be sucked into the 
quicksands before you knew where ~ou 
were. I don’t think much of this pl x, 
Master Bart.” 

“Ido,” cried the lad, stooping to p. 2k 
up a rough fragment of stone, and then, 
asit wan ine and thin, breaking it aguinst 
the edge of a piece of rock, when the 
newly-fractured end shone brightly in the 
sun with a metallic sheen. 

“Why, there is plenty of silver up here, 
Joses,” he said, examining the stone in- 
tently. ‘‘ This is silver, is it not?” 

Joses took the picce of stone in an ill- 
used way, examined it carefully, and with 
a sour expression of countenance, as if he 
were grieved to own the truth, and finally 
jerked it away from him so that it might 
fall into the caiion. 

“Yes,” he growled ; ‘that’s silver oro, 
but it’s very poor.” 

“Poor, Joses ?” 


‘Yes; horrid poor. There wasn’t above 
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half of that silver; all the rest was stone. 
I like to see it in great solid lumps that 
don’t want any melting. That’s what I 
call silver. Don’t think much of this.” 

“Well, it’s a grand view, at all events, 
Joses,”’ said Bart. 

“It’s a big view, and you can see far 
enough for anything,” he growled. ‘‘ You 
can see so far that you can’t see any far- 
ther; but I don’t see no good in that. 
What's the good of a view that gocs so 
far you can’t see it? Just as well have no 
view at all.” 


“Why, you are never satisfied, Joses,” 
laughed Bart. 

“Never satisfied! Well, I don’t see 
nothing in this to satisfy a man. You 
can’t eat and drink a view, and it won’t 
keep Injun off from you. Pshaw! views 
are about no good at all.” 

“Bart!” 

It was the doctor calling, and on the 
lad ranning to him it was to find that he 


was standing by a great chasm running ; 


possible to descend, though the task looked 
risky except to any one of the firmest 
nerve. 

“Look down there, Bart,” said the 
doctor, rather excitedly; ‘‘ what do you 
make of it?” 

Bart took a step nearer so as to get a 
clearer view of the rent, rugged pit, at one 
side of which was a narrow, jagged slit 
where the sunshine came through, illumin- 
ing what would otherwise have been 


down far into the body of the mountain, | gloomy in the extreme. 


with rough shelving slopes by which it was | 


(To be continued.) 


MORGAN'S HEAD; OR, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


Iris had arrived off Port Royal with 

some prisoners, who were ordered to 

be sent on board the guardship for secu- 

rity ; and Captain Wilson, at the request of 

Miss De la Cour, had brought round that 
lady and her sister. 

They bad made up their minds te take 
up their abode with an aunt living in the 
suburbs of Kingston, and, accompanied by 
8am, they proceeded to the house of their 
relative the day following the departure of 
the schooner for Blewfields. 

In the meantime the Spider and his 
companions were rapidly nearing their 
destination. In rather less than a week 
they sighted the American coast, and early 
one morning the schooner dropped anchor 
in the lagoon off the collection of decayed 
huts known as Blewfields. 

The Spider dressed himself carefully in 
the clothes of the master of the schooner, 
which he had rammaged out from a locker 
in the cabin, and Tanded to make inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of Mr. Vigors, and 
was rather chagrined to find that he had 
left the place for St. Juan de Nicaragua 
or Greytown, but before his departure he 
had left word with one of the chiefs of the 
Mosquito Indians where he was to be found. 

On gaining this information the Spider 
returned tothe schooner, and the next day 
‘arrived and anchored inside Point Arenas, 
off the mouth of the St. Juan River. Giving 
directions to the Snapper and Jack to look 
out for him, he ‘advised them to cruise out- 
side, returning again the next morning; 
for, said he, it would be an awkward job 
if any vessel belonging to Jamaica put in 
here and recognised the schooner. 

He then made his way towards the town, 
and, after visiting a few stores, ascertained 
that a white man was living alone in the 
jungle at the back of the lagoon which lay 
behind the town. 

“T guess, stranger,” drawled out his 
informant, who was a sallow-faced Yankee, 
“you'll find yer friend ina bad way. He 
could hardly stagger when he turned up 
here last week. Queer spot this for Yaller 
Jack. There’s an old squaw down there 
with him, and I calkilate she’ll pull him 
through if he ain’t dead already.’ 

The anxiety of the Spider to reach Mr. 
Vigors without delay increased. 

“Tf he slips his wind before I reach 
him,” he muttered, ‘it’s all up with the 
secret of the cavern.” 

He hurried along the margin of the 
lagoon and presently reached the edge of 
the jungle. Here he looked about for 
the path which his American friend had 
told him would lead to the hut. After 
some little difficulty he stumbled across it, 
and pushed forward through the wood. 
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“Stinking hole this,” he muttered, as 
he plunged ankle-deep in the soft mud; 
‘‘wonder how much farther I shall have to 
go. Ah! here we are; wonder if l’m in 


time.” 
A sudden turn of the path showed him a 
dilapidated hut thatched with palm leaves, 


and striding up to the door, which was 
closed, he tapped thereon. 

“Come in,” said a feeble voice from 
within. 

The Spider pushed open the door, and 
there lying on o grass mat in the farthest 
corner of the building was the object of his 
quest. 

‘Who are you?” said the sick man, in 
& querulous tone. 

‘A friend sent by your old schoolfellow 
to help you in the business you wrote 
about,” was the reply. 

At these words the sick man’s eyes 
brightened, and he grasped the hand of 
the villain, murmuring, ‘“‘I thought he 
would not fail me. 

“Do you know,” he whispered, ‘‘ you 
have given me 4 new lease of life? I feel 
stronger already. I shall now soon shake 
off the weakness caused by this wretched 
fever. When I came here I was dying by 
inches, but the old Carib squaw has cured 
me, and in a day or two I shall be on my 
feet again.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said Spider to 
himeelf. 

‘My old nurse has gone up the river to 
her people to get some stuff to make broth 
for me; all I want to put me to rights is a 
little strengthening food. She’ll be back 
early to-morrow morning. But tell me 
now what preparations you have made and 
all about it.” 

The Spider seated himself at the side of 
the sick man and told him a story that he 
had long ago carefully concocted for the 
occasion, and wound up by informing Mr. 
Vigors that the schooner would start 
whenever he felt well enough to go. In 
the course of conversation he artfully en- 
deavoured to draw from his companion the 
secret of the entrance to the treasure cave, 
and once went so far as to suggest that 
Mr. Vigors should show him the plan of 
the place. 

‘“No, no,” murmured the sick man. 
“Wait till we reach Santa Catalina—time 
enough then;” when, exhausted by the 
talk, he turned on his side and fell into an 
uneasy slumber. 

The Spider glanced at the sleeping 
man, then strolled to the door and looked 
out at the prospect before him, and a 
dreary prospect it was. 

A few yards in front was a slimy morass 
fringed with decaying vegetable matter that 


festered in the foetid atmosphere rising from 
the surface of the dark waters. Rotten 
branches that had fallen from the great 
trees of the American forest protruded 
from the mad, and looked like blackened. 
arms pointing at him. The mysterious 
silence pervading the place was broken 
only by the buzzing sound of the “‘ winged 
abominations that filled the simmering 
air,” or the splash of some great reptile in 
the alligator-haunted lagoon. It was just 
the spot where a deed of darkness might 
be committed with apparent impunity. 

‘Tf the old Carib comes back to-morrow 
and finds her paticnt gono, she won’t think 
of looking in there; and if shedoes she'll find 
that the alligators won’t have left much of 
his shrivelled carcass.’* 

Night was coming on apace. The Spider 
returned to the side of the unconscious 
man and lit the wick of a lamp that stood 
on a rough shelf fastened to the wall. As 
he did so @ large tarantula spider, asto- 
nished at the sudden illumination, darted 
out from behind a projecting beam and 
glared at his namesake in a threatening 
manner, while a number of bats, disturbed 
from the same cause, flitted quickly past 
him, almost brushing his face with their 
outstretched wings. 

Taking the lamp from the shelf, and 
shading the light from the sick man’s eyes, 
he leant over the sleeping form, and saw 
suspended from Mr. Vigors’s neck by a 
string a small much-worn leather bag that 
peeped from the folds of his shirt. Then 
he hesitated for a moment, and placing 
the lamp on the ground, knelt down, and 
attempted to remove the bag without 
awakening the sleeper. 

He had almost succeeded, when the sick 
man opened his eyes and scized the robber’s 
hands, calling loudly for help, A mur- 
derous gleam shone across the face of the 
Spider, as, throwing himself on the breast 
of Mr. Vigors, he clutched the unfortunate 
man by the throat, and did not relax his 
hold until he rolled over on his side 
dead. 

Snatching the bag from the dead man’s 
neck, he eagerly tore it open and extracted 
a scrap of paper, which he unfolded and 
carefully examined. 

The paper contained a rough sketch of 
the island of Santa Catalina, and beneath it 
were these words:—‘‘ Mouth of cave 
twelve yards from the rock known as 
Morgan’s Head. Morgan’s Head, western 
extremity of island. Entrance at back of 
cave through top of cliff above the beach. 
hay paces from palmetto due west to lizard 

ole.” 

Looking up from the usal of this 
document, he was somewhat startled at 
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observing the tarantula regarding him 
from the shelf above. The oppressive 
silence that reigned in the hut also dis- 
turbed his equanimity, and he felt anxious 
to leave the place; 80, placing the paper in 
his pocket, he made towards the door, but 
suddenly recollecting that he had not dis- 
posed of the body of his victim, he turned 
towards it with the intention of carrying 
it to the lagoon. - 

The sickly rays of the flickering lamp 


shone across the face of the murdered man, | 


and the murderer trembled at the ghastly 
sight presented by the distorted features 
and the wild staring eyes, which seemed 
to be looking into his own. At last he 
screwed up his courage and endeavoured 
to raise the body in his arms, when sud- 
denly the dumb witness of his crime, the 
tarantula, dropped on his hands, In his 


fright he kicked over the lamp, and, drop- ; 


ping the body, rushed out into the forest. 

The moon was shining in the clear sky 
as he emerged from the hut and hurried 
along the path towards Greytown, which 
place he reached just before daylight. 

Edging away to the left of the town, he 
gained the beach, and as the first streak of 
light shot across the waters he saw the 
white sails of the schooner in the offing. 
and the moment 


paddled alongside. 


“What luck?” asked the negro who | 


rejoiced in the name of Snapper. 

“All right this time,” was the rejoinder. 
“Jack, steer for the west point of Cata- 
lina—the sooner we get away from here 
the better;” and he whispered something 


in the ears of his associates that caused | 


them to exchange peculiar glances with 
each other. e 


The Spider went below chuckling over | 


the success that had so far attended his 
schemes, and, taking off his coat, was just 
going to throw himself into his bunk to 
try and sleep off the fatigue attending his 
journey, when, recollecting that the plan 
of St. Catalina with the directions for 


entering the cavern was in the pockct of | 
the coat, he put his hand in to extract the j 


beg. His fingers touched something soft, 
and were about to close on what he sup- 
posed was the bag, when a sharp bite 
caused him to quickly withdraw his hand, 
and with it an enormous bloated tarantula 
that clung to his fingers. 

He shuddered as he threw the noxious 
thing down, and endeavoured to crush it 
with his foot on the deck, but the creature 
evaded him, and ran off on its long hairy 
legs, disappearing behind a locker. 

His next attempt at finding the bag was 
more successful, and, placing it under his 
hillow, he got into his bunk and tried to 


leep. 
But the sight of the tarantula had had 


a strange effect on his nerves, Sleep he | 


could not. Every time he closed bis eyes 
his imagination presented to him the face 
of poor Vigors. A thousand times he re- 
hearsed the crime of the past night. After 
tossing about in a restless manner for some 
time, he sat up in his bed, and came to the 
conclusion that he would go on deck. As 
he moved to get out of his sleeping-place 
he looked up and saw the tarantula hang- 
ing from a beam just above his face, and, 
as be thought, regarding him fixedly. 

“Confound that thing, it’ll be the death 
of me!” he muttered, as he tried to knock 
it down, and in the attempt struck his 
wrist against a rusty nail. 

Hastily putting on his coat, he left the 


cabin and joined the Snapper, who was 
sitting on the taffrail smoking. 

‘Jack says we ought to sight Old Pro- 
vidence to-morrow night if de wind holds,” 
remarked that personage. 

“That won't be a bit too soon,” -was 
the reply. ‘ Jest strikes me now that when 
the schooner’s missed they'll be sending 
somebody to leok after her; 80 tell the 
chaps to keep a look-out for sails.” 

“Look yer, massa,” said the one-eyed 
negro, who had joined the couple, *‘ where 
d’yer pro’se to be gwine to after the dol- 
lars got aboard ?” 

‘Somewhere down the Gulf of Mexico 
if we ain’t nabbed before we get there,” 
was the reply. 

The following evening the island of Old 
Providence was sighted by the crew of the 
schooner, and One-eyed Jack pointed out 
the extraordinary rock which bears the 
name of Morgan’s Head, from a supposed 
resemblance to that noted freebooter. Near 
this rock they anchored. 

This block of basalt lies at the western 
extreme of Santa Catalina, which island is 
only separated from the mainland of Old 
Providence by a channel a few yards wide. 
The remains of the strongholds of the 


| buccaneers still exist, and numerous caves, 
He waited ampatiently for the vessel, | 


hollowed out by the action of the waves, 


er bow appeared round | are supposed to have been used by the sea- 
the Arenas Point he got into ‘his canoe and ! tae y 


rovers as stow-holes for their booty. There 
is a tradition, too, that Blewfield, a noted 
pirate, once resided here. 

The Spider at daylignt the next morning, 
accompanied by the Snapper and two of 
the negroes, landed under the lee of a 
small overhanging oliff, and walked along 
the beach for about a mile in order to mis- 
lead some of the natives who were watch- 
ing their movements. 

A gréat deal of time was occupied in this 
manceuvre, during which Spider made the 
Snapper acquainted with some details of 
the contents of the cavern they were about 
to enter. The negro got wild with excite- 
ment, and was eager to repair at once to 
the place, but the Spider objected to do 
this until the natives were out of sight. 

At last tho coast was clear, and the 
trensure-seekers were hastening back to 
Morgan’s Head, when the Spider, looking 
seaward, thought he noti a sail on the 
horizon. In order to make sure he told his 
companions to remain under the cliff where 
they had first landed, while he mounted 
to the summit of the great mass of basalt 
to obtain a better view. 

It was no easy task to climb to the top, 
but at Jast he succeeded in his attempts, 
and, exhausted with his labour, threw 
himself down on the small platform and 
eagerly scanned the horizon. From his 
elevated position he could see many miles 
across the waters of the Caribbean Sea. 

Yer, there certainly was a ship steering 
for the land, and, looking down on the 
decks of the schooner. he perceived that 
she had been observed by her crew, for 
they were standing in a group on the fore- 
castle pointing her out to each other. 

He sprang to his feet, and was about to 
descend to consult with his friends below, 
when he saw that he was not the only 
occupant of the giddy height. 

Two long, black, hairy legs suddenly 
protruded over the edge of the opposite side 
cf the rock, followed immediately by the 
head and body of @ disgusting object—the 
tarantula. 

Forgetting for a moment where he 
stood, he ped hastily back, but he 
trod the air, and with a wild yell tumbled 
headlong on the boulders skitting the 


base of the rock, and rolled over into the 
blue waters, disappearing from the view 
of his horrified friends who had witnessed 
his fall—and with him was lost the secret 
ef oe entrance to whe Hreasure cavern. ped 
6 Bnapper, with the negroes, jum) 
into the bout that they bad left in readi- 
neas on the beach, and pulled off to the 
epot, hoping to recover the body, but 
nothing save a few drops of blood that 
stained the rocks could be seen. Tha 
water was very deep in the neighbourbood 
of the Head, and after a short time they 
gave up all hopes of success, and went on 
board the schooner. 

Here great excitement prevailed; the 
crew were hastily hoisting the sails, and 
Jack was rushing about like one dis- 
tracted. 3 

‘« What's de matter, Jack?” asked the 
Snapper as soon as he could make himself 
heard. 

«Matter enuff; take de glass—look at 
dat ship on de starboard quarter. Tell you 
what, Snapper, dis turn out precious 
job for us. Sce there now.” 

A cloud of white smoke shot out from 
the side of the approaching vessel, and the 
boom of a heavy gun sounded across the 
waters. 

“‘Dat’s to tell us to heave-to,” con- 
tinued the one-eyed negro. ‘* Quick, 
boys—hist ! way de jib, cut de cable.” 

The wind was very light, but the 
schooner gradually gathered way and 
slipped along, hugging the ‘shore as 
closely as pessible, slowly increasing the 
distance from the ship astern. 

Jack rubbed his hands, and looking over 
the taffrail remarked, ‘‘ Guess we'll dodge 
dat cruiser if it gets dark before de wind 
rises.” 

But Jack was doomed to be disappointed. 
in his hopes, for even as he spoke a dark” 
line rippled the water to windward. Every 
scrap of sail that the schooner could carry 
was clapped on, but now fhe freshening 
breeze was filling the canvas of her pur- 
suer, and every minute lessened the distance 
between the vessels. 

Boom! the report of another gun, and 
this time a shot comes ricocheting over the 
white tips of the waves, sending up a great 
shower of spray as it takes a final plunge 
not fifty yards astern of the schooner. 

“It’s de Iris,” groaned Jack, ‘‘ dere’s no 
oder ship on de station with guns like dem.” 

And sure enough the ship astern, now 
fast overhauling them, was our old friend. 
The news of the escape of the Spider from 
Jamaica had reached the ears of the 
authorities, and the disappearance of the 
schooner from Kingston occurring about 
the same time, the two things were put 
together, which resulted in the dispatch 
of the Iris to the Spanish Main. Captain 
Wilson on sailing from Port Royal had 
fortunately decided on looking in at Grey- 
town, thinking it a likely spot, as it was a 
favourite place of resort for shady charac- 
ters, Here he ascertained that a schooner 
had been seen off Point Arenas, and from 
the description given of the only person 
who had Tanded he felt sure that he was 
on the Spider's track. 

Leaving Greytown, he proceeded to 
search among the small islands off the 
Mosquito Coast, and while standing in to 
Catalina the look-out at the masthead re- 
ported a small craft at anchor under 
Morgan’s Head. 

Now to return to the chase. There was 
no little excitement on board the Iris as 
she neared the schooner. 

“Give her-another shot, Mr. Clifford,” 
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said Captain Wilson to the officer of the 
watch, who was leaning over the hammock 
nettings watching the effect of the stud- 
ding sails just set on the speed of the 
sloop. 

wy, ay, sir, we are fast coming up 
with her.” 


themselves up quietly enough, and were | 


taken on board the man-of-war. 

Captain Wilson, having learned from 
Mr. Snapper the fate of the Spider, took | pulling up to Kingston. 
the schooner in tow and beat up for; That same evening, if you had been 
Jamaica. On reaching Port Royal the | standing under the verandah of a pretty 
schooner and her late crew were handed | house near the racecourse, you might Lave 


the harbour of Port Royal, and not long 
after she had made fast to a buoy her con- 
mander might have been seen in his gig 


over to the civil authorities. 


os by, *s mate—seo if you 
ee ee ee Snapper and Jack narrowly escaped 


can’t bring her mainmast down.” 
The gunner’s mate, thus admonished, 


being strung up for piracy, and ultimately | something to 


seen the identical commander sitting very 
close to a vel 


beautiful girl, and heart 
is effect: ‘‘ From the trt 


Tumbled headlong on the boulders.” 


looked carefuuy along his sights, and as | spent the remainder of their days as con- 
the sloop rose om the swell fired. victs, working on the palisades with the 
“Good shot,” said the captain ; “there | other negroes. 
goes the mast. Quartermaster, keep her! As to the Iris, very soon after the sup- 
away another point ; and stand by there, | pression of the rebellion she received “orders 
Mr. Clifford, to shorten sail. Call away | to proceed to Portsmouth to pay off, and 
the cutter and tell Charteris to go on | Lieutenant Charteris, after a flying visit to 
board and take possession.” | Kingston to bid adieu to the Misses De la 
Confusion reigned supreme on board the | Cour, sailed in her. 
schooner, and when Lieutenant Charteris - * 
boarded her from the cutter, the Snapper, 
Jack, and remainder of the crew gave 


Twelve months after the events here re- 
corded a smart little gun-vessel sailed into 


time I saw you, Amy, I loved you; aud 
now I ask you to be my wife.” 

I suppose the answer must have bea 
satisfactory, for when a certain old nigg’t 
named Sam let the officer out of the hous’ 
that night he muttered to himself, ‘Anoder 
weddin’, I s’pose, berry coon. Miss Julia's 
gone off with a sodger chap, and now dis 
Miss Amy’s gwine to 10: dis Captain 
Charteris. Guess it’s nearly time dis nigg** 
look out for his Dinah!” 

(THE END.) 
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feRmay, July 16th, 1S—, was a day of 
_ sincere summer weather at Highfield. 
here could be no mistake about that. It 
asaday to prove the overpowering in- 
uence of heat upon school lessons—when 
oys are unusually disposed to be lazy and 
‘asters are physically incapable of exact- 
ig the full tale of work ; for on both sides 
‘ature proclaims a truce, and hostilities 
te suspended from sheer inability to carry 
nh war. 

Dawson and Smith occupied adjoining 
esks in the schoolroom. They were re- 
ining like Roman gentlemen at a ban- 
aet; before them were spread dishes of 
itellectual meat in the shape of “ Florile- 
ium Poeticum” and Latin dictionaries. 
ut their fastidious appetites loathed the 
vod, and their spirits sighed for cold 
ater and the shade of spreading trees. 
The master, Mr. Fields, was seated on 
is throne, alternately fanning his heated 
row with a red pocket-handkerchief and 
orrecting some Latin exercises. Occasion- 
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CHAPTER I. 


ally he would utter a suppressed growl, 
and fling some remark of withering sar- 
casm at the head of a luckless youth who 
had shown outrageous audacity in blunder- 
ing through a sentence. 

“* Dawson, what do you mean by writing 
such infamous rubbish? The sentence is, 
‘The boy was not fearing the voice of the 
great ass,’ and you've got, ‘ Puer non fuit 
timens vox ingenti asini.’ What’s to be 
done with you, Dawson? Answer me!” 

“I tried to do it, sir.” 

“Oh, you tried to do it, did you? You 
| dare to tell me you tried to doit! You 
| tried to write this abominable trash ? Well, 
you’ve been tolerably successful; and, if 
you go on steadily as you’ve begun, by the 
end of term you'll be able to write such 
glaring tomfoolery that I shall have to 
spend my holidays exhibiting you as a rare 
example of juvenile precocity—only fit to 
be stuffed and preserved in a glass case!” 

A ripple of subdued laughter greeted 


these remarks, while Dawson blushed and 


A Day to be remembered. 


RS. 


looked undecided whether to laugh or cry. 
He was a dunce, and no mistake! but 
withal he was a delightful little dunce. 
Everybody liked him, including the 
masters who had to contend with his 
stupidity. 

Mr. Fields heaved a deep sigh and kept 
furiously digging his pencil into the offend- 
ing exercise. 

Just then a pleasant diversion took place. 
The schoolroom door opened and in walked 
the pompous butler bearing a dish of most 
delicious-looking strawberries. 

“‘The Doctor's compliments, sir, and he 
thought these might refresh you this hot 
morning.” 

Dr. Poco was a kind-hearted man, and 
not unfrequently invited the masters and 
boys to enjoy the produce of his garden 
and greenhouses. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Fields. ‘‘ Pray 
convey my best thanks to the Doctor.” 

The strawberries were set down on the 
Master's desk and the servant withdrew. 


The 
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The boys eyed the beautiful fruit with | 


reverent and delighted gaze. Nothing 
could have presented a more grateful con- 
trast to the dusty surroundings. Fresh 
and fragrant of summer, that fruit might 
have been picked in the garden of the Hes- 
perides for the table of Jove! 
‘‘Now, boys,” said the Master, ‘‘ here’s 
+ something to make your mouths water! 
How I should like to divide them among 
you! But of course I can’t, when you are 
80 cissracefally idle. Just look at Dawson 
and Smith! Do they look like athletes 
training for the olassical palwatra? Have 
any of you attempted to work this morn- 
ing? As for these exercises—why, boys 
who can compose such disreputable non- 
sense can have no soul above suet-pudding ! 


the ethereal juices of this charming fruit | 


would be lost upon you! So I fear I 
must make myself ill with them alone. 
Dawson, if I promised you this straw- 
berry” (taking up the finest), ‘ would 


you do me one sentence of Latin without | 


a mistake? Don’t answer. I know you'd 
try. Never mind. Time to come up to 
class. Sharp!” 

The boys were always more or less 
amused by the facetious harangues of Mr. 
Fields. He had a way of making his les- 
sons amusing, and enjoyed his little jokes 
amazingly. But he was an excellent 
teacher, and his ‘‘ Repetitions” were 
always best in the school when the boys 
went up for the weekly examination to the 
Doctor. 

So dictionaries were hastily shoved into 
desks, and the boys formed class with 
promptitude, and just a trifling ‘‘ hot-up” 
for a high place to start with. 

“Ah!” said the Master, ‘“‘Care is 
soothed by song.’ A very pleasing title 
for a beautiful passage from ‘ Tibullus.’ 
Let us hope that the spirit of the Muses | 
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He read them through without disaster, 
!and proceeded to construe thus: ‘‘ Can- 
tus having sung, vicinis to the neigh- 
bours, deducit he deducted, fruges the 
crops, a: is from their fields.” 

“* And who,” said the Master, rising from 
his chair, with scorn in his voice, derision 


, scoundrel who thus, under the disguise of 
| friendship, perpetrated such a thievish 
‘ trick upon his unsuspecting neighbours ? 
Where was the policeman? To think of 
the rascal first singing to them—no doubt, 
| @ comic song—aud then, while they were 


sneaked off and stole their turnips and 
mangold-wurzels! Oh, Dawson! your 
| genius has drawn for us such a picture of 
cold-hearted treachery that the blood is 
| sent curdling backwards st the thought! 
Now let us parse it—Cantus ?” 
“* Cantus is the past participle from cano, 
canere, cecini, cantum.” 
Dawson spoke out with fhe emphasis of 
conviction that this was a true answer. 
“Oh, indeed!’ said the Master. ‘‘ Very 
nice, very excellent! What a pity that 
| such a display of grammatical knowledge 
; Should be absolutely mistaken! Next, 
| next, next !’” 
Surprise was depicted on the boys’ faces. 
They looked from one to another. Surely 
| there was no mistake ; it was only one of 
; the Master's dodges to try and extort a 
; ludicrous blunder. 
; ‘ What!” said he, ‘can’t we suggest 
an improvement? Cantus? Eh? Can't us 
| try again? Can’t’um do it ? Can’t youdo 
\it? Cantus, cantum, cantus, cantut, cantu ? 
‘ Ob yes, you see it now—you should have 
seen it before. And so, as usual, I must 
| translate it to you. Listen with all your 
| ears, Dawson :— 


|in his eye—‘ who was this unprincipled | 


splitting their sides with laughter, he | 


‘ Drink, puppy, drink,’ as I hesd yor 


singing it yesterday in this very :oom— 
why, Tow could I have done otherwise 


than give you all these luscious sraw- 
berries? What a chance you have lot!” 

The Master's eye twinkled at whe he 
evidently thought a very happy joke, ad 
Dawson was told to proceed with the next 
line, which he rendered to the Masters 
satisfaction :— 


“ Song even checks the advance of an angry snake.” 


| This translation seemed a surprising effort 
to Mr. Fields, for it drew forth the remark, 
“Bravo, Dawson! we may yet live to «& 
' you senior classic of the school; and if 
‘ever you are confronted by am adder, bea: 
; in mind the precept of the poet, and sing 
| your loudest, and see if he doesn’t get up 
; on his hind-legs and dance.” 

| But there was no time for further fri- 
 Volity, and the remainder of the Jesson ws: 
i solid hard work—unot another jesting wor: 
| 


| spoken; so that when the *‘ quarter ” canr 
the boys all knew the construing, and hai 
| turned it back vird voce from English into 
! Latin, and parsed it, and so done it tho- 
| roughly. 

As for the strawberries, six of the fines: 
were given to Saulez, who marked off top. 
and the remainder were divided among th: 
rest of the boys by their good Master, who 
i reserved three for himself. And his ey: 
j melted as he eaw their keen appreciaticn 
| of the dessert, and his heart throbbed ss 
; the class broke up with a joyful cheer, for 
‘ bis soul was full of true sympathy with the 

nature of boys. He studied their cha- 
‘acters as an artist studics expression in 
,_ the countenances he paints; he knew the 
'pecret of winning their confidence and 
respect, and in all his dealings with them 
he took for his motto these words cf 
Juvenal, ‘‘ MAXIMA DEBETUR PUERIS BE- 


will assist our endeavours to translate it , “Song draws the fruit from my nelghbour, Mr. Fields.” | 
into equally beautiful English.” to boys). That isa proud motto for you, 

The first six lines were bungled through | What more appropriate line could you | boys; and, as its sentiment is profoundly 
with a few false quantities, which the | have found for the occasion ? Why, Daw- ; true, REMEMBER ALWAYS TO DESERVE 
Master said made his teeth ache, and it was | gon, instead of audaciously creating a par- REVERENCE by being humble and cour- 


VERENTIA ” (The greatest reverence is due 


Dawson's turn to go on at the lines— 


“ Cantus vicinis fruges deducit ab agris, 
Cantus et irate detinet anguis iter.” 


| ticiple, and endowing it with a force 
: altogether alien to its nature, if you had 


, only stood up and sung that chorus, 


, teous and respectful and obedient to all 
who are sect in authority over you. 


(To be continued.) 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By Tur Rev. H. CU. Apams, M.A. 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School,” ** Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


Y Nigree weeks had passed, and the good 
town of Peneshurst had almost settled 
down again into its normal condition of 
respectable and contented dulness. Sir 
Everard had gone up to London, and had 
taken his seat amid the general applause 
of bis party; and the threats of a scrutiny, 
so loudly vented in the streets of Penes- 
hurst, had died away into silence in the 
calmer altitudes of St. Stephen’s. The boys 
of St. Michael’s College had assembled in 
; their playground one November morning 
for their usual sports—the town boys, that 
is to eay—for the Gentlemen Commoners, 
since the flight of Hugh de Clifford, had 
kept almost entirely to themselves. Charles 
Mostyn and Edgar Maynard, in particular, 
had generally walked or rode out together, 
and saw very little even of Aubrey Holmes 


or Harry Darnell. Farrell had left school 


CHATTER XVIII. 


altogether, and nothing was known, with 
any certainty, of his movements. It was | 
generally thought that he had gone into} 
Mr. Bates’s office as a clerk, and one of | 
the boys declared that he had met him one | 
day wearing the uniform of Mr. Warton’s 
volunteer regiment, and riding alone out 
of Peneshurst. But the story was gene- 
rally disbelieved, Master Dick’s unwilling- 
ness to undergo the labours and désagré- 
mens of & military life, and still more, his 
dislike of steel and gunpowder, being noto- 
rious among his schoolfellows. 

The game which the boys had choren for | 
their morning’s amusement was the old 
English sport of hurling, now, it is be- 
lieved, entirely obsolete. It was played 
usually by a large number, thirty at the ; 
least, on either side. Two heaps of bushes 
or brushwood were piled up at either end 


of the ground, about ten feet apart from 
one another, and these were known a3 
goals. Then the ball, made of metal, com- 
mnonly silver, was thrown into the air, and 
there was a rush of the players to catch it. 
If any one was fortunate enough to do s0, 
he would rush away with it towards the 
goal of his adversaries, pursued by the 
latter, who endeavoured to seize and wrest 
the ball from him, his own side affording 
him all the help in their power towards 
retaining it. If no gne caught the ball, it 
fell of course to the ground, and a scramble 
immediately ensued among the whole body 
of the players to take possession of it— 
when, as in the other instance, whoever 


| contrived to get possession of it attempted 


to force his way towards the goal of his 
antagonist ; and if he succeeded in passing 
this with the ball in his hand, a victory 
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was scored to his party. It was a species 
of football, in fact, though with two main 
differences—the ball was more difficult to 
distinguish, notwithstanding the brightness 


. of the metal, and the feet of the players 
. were not so exclusively employed. But it 


was very nearly as rough a game, grappling 
and dragging being freely perntitted, so 
only that a player was not seized below the 
girdle. Ona sharp autumn or winter day 
it was a fine invigorating sport; but too 
exhausting to be played, even by boys, for 
any length of time without intermission. 

After an hour or so they broke off for 
a quarter of an hour's rest, and began 
talking about the absorbing topics of the 
day. 

‘(Has any news come from Carlisle to- 
day, do you know?” asked Harris. 

“The last I heard,” said Cross, ‘‘ was 
that the Highlanders were still there; and 
it was thought they would remain till the 
rest of their army joined them from Scot- 
land, or else go back to Edinburgh.” 

“‘T heard that,” said Gregg. ‘‘ There 
weren’t much more than five thousand of 
them when they crossed the Border, anda 
great lot have deserted since then.” 

‘* Yes; and there are two armies march- 
ing up to meet them,” said Harris; 
“‘Marshal Wade from Hexham, and some- 
body else from Staffordshire, and there’s a 
third collecting in.London. My father 
says the Young Pretender will have enough 
to do fighting the soldiers that come to 
attack him, without his going to attack 
them.” 

“Well, that may be so,” said Cross; 
“bat our soldiers have taken their time 
about it, any way. Marshal Wade has 
been ever so long at Hexham, without 
moving a@ yard, and it has been much the 
same thing with Sir John Ligonier at 
Lichfield. But I think our fellows here 
must be up to something. I heard their 
band playing at six o'clock this morning, 
so I suppose they must be marching some- 
where.” 

‘Very likely,” said Harris. ‘‘Do you 
know if anything has been heard of De 
Clifford ?” 

“I bave heard nothing,” said Gregg, 
“except that it’s certain that he is not 
gone to Scotland to join the Pretender, as 
it was thought at first he had.” 

**How do you know that?’? asked 
Harris. 

“It was Brand told me—Stephon Brand 
from Bates’s office, you know. He was sent. 
with a warrant to arrest De Clifford, and he 
ordered the fellows to ride after him, when 
they found that he was gone. He says 
she officers were not half an hour behind 
aim. If he had gone to Scotland, they 
nust have caught him in two hours at 
nost, and they didn’t give it up till quite 
rightfall.” 

“« De Clifford may thank Mr. Warton for 
iis escape,” remarked Cross. ‘If he had 
‘ent to arrest him the moment the infor- 
nation was laid before him, De Clifford 
vould have been caught in Peneshurst. 
3ut either John didn’t tell him of it, or 
1e wouldn't do it. Two or three hours 
vere lost in that way, and that enabled 
de Clifford to get off.” 

“How do you know that?” asked 


“« Brand told me,” was the answer. “I 
hink it was very generous of the Wartona, 
or no doubt it was chiefly Hugh de Clif- 
ord that lost them the election.” 

‘“«Hush!” said Gregg, “here’s Jack 
rimself.’’ As he spoke, the boy he named 
tered the playground. ‘ Why, Jack, I 


thought you had gone up to Wyndford 


Abbey.” 
“80 I had,” replied Warton. ‘I wanted 
to see my father, but he is not there. They 


told me he had gone into Peneshurst—to 
the mmmar-school they believed. I 
thought perhaps he wanted to see me. 
Does any one know where he is?” 

“TI saw him come through the court- 
yard a quarter of an hour ago,” said one 
of the juniors. ‘‘ He was knocking at the 
door of Dr. Oakes’s house.” 

‘Was he admitted ?”’ asked Warton. 

‘I believe he was. I think he is with 
the doctor now.” 

“That will be right, then, Jack,” said 
Gregg. ‘You had better stay bere a bit. 
You'll see Mr. Warton yourself if he goes 
out by the garden way, and we'll put a 
junior to watch for him, if he leaves by the 
other. We want you to tell us whether 
there is anything further from the North.” 

“From the North? From Carlisle, I 
suppose? Yes; news came last night that 
the rebels had left the town, and are 
marching to Penrith.” 

““What are they after there?” asked 
Harris. 

“‘They mean to march on London, that's 
what they’re after. Their heads are turned 
by the extraordinary luck they’ve had; 
‘but, as my father says, they won't always 
have the chance of having a brute like 
Hawley, or a dunderhead like Cope, to 
deal with. They fancy, however, that all 
English officers are fools or cowards, and 
will run away from them the moment it 
comes to fighting: They will soon find out 
their mistake.’* 

‘Marching to Penrith, did you say?” 
inquired Gregg. ‘‘ Why, Jack, they will 
be coming here.” 

‘Most likely they will. This is on the 

followed 


high road to London, and they've 
that so far.” 

“And they'll be here pretty soon, too. 
When was it thought they’d reach Pen- 
Tith ?” 

“Last night, I believe. They may be 
here to-morrow morning, or possibly this 
afternoon,” rejoined Warton.- “If the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army—” 

‘The Duke of Cumberland,” interrupted 
Gregg; ‘‘ I thought he was in Flanders.” 

“He came over about a month ago,” 
said Warton. ‘‘ He came straight here to 
see my father almost the day after he 
landed.” 

‘‘Came here? To Peneshurst?” said 
Cross; ‘‘ why no one ever heard of it.” 

“No; he came incognito, as they say. He 
did not wish to have his journey interfered 
with—as it was very nearly being, though,” 
he added, under his breath. ‘‘ Well, heis in 
command at Lichfield now, and if bis army 
could have marched northwards to stop 
the Pretender before he got here, our regi- 
ment would have remained until he came 
up. As it is, our fellows have had to march 
this morning to Lichfield to join him.” 

“But, Jack, if they are gone, how is it 
your father is still here >” 

* He is to follow in a couple of hours or 
so,” ssid Warton. ‘‘He hes had some 
business, though I don’t know what, to 
settle in Peneshurst. But there he is at 
last; he is just shaking hands with Dr. 
Oakes.” 

He ran up and joined his father. 

“T have been looking everywhere for you 
for the last two hours, father,” he said; 
‘*there’s something I want particularly to 
say to you.” 

“You can say it, then, John, as we walk 
towards the stables. I can’t stop here to 


talk with you, I am afraid. I have been 
obliged to stay longer in Peneshurst than 
I intended; but I could not go without 
making some arrangement for the safety 
of your sister and yourself.” 

o 2 
x fbatety of Lucy and myself? From 

‘From the rebels. They will be here to- 
morrow at latest, if not to-day. I cannot 
take her with me.” 

‘«But, father, the Highlanders will do 
her no harm. You don’t believe, do you, 
what is said about them?” 

‘*I don’t believe that they roast and eat. 
people, if that is what you mean,” said Mr. 
Warton, smiling, ‘‘ or even that they mur- 
der them for their amusement. I am told 
that they don’t meddle with people who 
don’t meddle with them. But they would 
think, and with some reason, I must allow, 
that I had meddled with them. If levying 
and maintaining a regiment to make war 
upon them isn’t meddling with them, I 
hardly know what would be considered 


meddling.” 

“They might visit it on you, sir, if they 
caught you,” said John; ‘but they’d 
hardly visit it upon Lucy.” 


‘*T don’t know that they would,” said 
Mr. Warton. ‘‘But when they pass by 
Wyndford Abbey, and learn, as of course 
they will, that it belongs to mo, they will 
probably pillage and destroy it. At all 
events, I could not leave your sister in 
safety there. I have been to ask Dr. Oakes 
to give youand her shelter until my return. 
You will be safe there. None of the rebels. 
will think of going near the grammar- 
school; and Dr. Oakes is too inoffensive a. 
person, and too generally respected, to be 
meddled with.” 

*<T have no doubt you are right in that, 
sir. It will be the best place for Lucy, 
but I hope you won't oblige me to go 
there.” 

“Where do you want to go, John?” 

“T want to go with you, sir. I have 
asked you before to give me a cornetcy in 
your regiment. You put me off at the time; 
you said it was an idle life, not enough 
to employ one’s mind, and all that. But 
it is a different thing now, as I’m sure 
you'll see. There will lenty to do, and 
why shouldn’t I doit? I have heard you 
say that it is the duty of every Englishman 
to protect his country against oppressors ; 
why, then, is it not mine?” 

** You—you are very young, Jobn.” 

“I am older than a great many who 
have obtained commissions, sir; older than 
many privates in your regiment.” 

Mr. Warton looked very much embar- 
rassed. He was a fond father, and his son, 
in particular, was the object on which his 
affections were centred. ‘‘He is my only 
one,” he thought, as he looked wistfully at 
him. ‘‘ What would life be if I were to 
lose him? Yet he is right, and I do not. 
know how to answer his arguments. I 
believe I ought to grant what you ask,” 
he said, aloud ; ‘‘ but remember, you can’t 
enter upon active service without some 
considerable preparation.” 

‘Of course I know that; but you see I 
have been learning pretty nearly all that is 
necessary. We are regularly drilled at the 
college, and I have taken a good deal of 
pains with my drill. I can march and keep 
the step; I can ride, and shoot too—with- 
out boasting, as well as any officer in your 
regiment. There ure some things I should 
have to learn, of course, but I should soon 
pick them up. If what I have been told is 
true, half the officers in the rebel army 
haven’t had more training than I have.” 
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“One of the enemy struck at him with his sabre.” 


“That is likely enough,” said Mr. War- 
ton, rather incautiously; ‘‘there’s that 
young De Clifford—” 

‘‘ What, is he in the rebel 
John, in surprise. 

“*T believe he is serving as an officer in 
the Pretender's service,” replied Mr. War- 
ton. ‘It was so stated, at all events, in 
London. It was further reported there 
that his father had sent him.” 

“But that surely couldn’t have been 
the case, sir?” 

‘“‘No. In Lord de Clifford’s state such a 
notion is absurd, and so I told the Govern- 
ment. But some one—I suppose Geoffrey 
Bates—had given them to understand so. 


army ?” asked 


We must forgive his virulence against that | 


family; he has had much provocation. 
But Lord de Clifford could have known 
nothing of his son’s sudden flight, nor was 
he in a state to have approved it, if he had 
been told it. I made that quite clear. 


But why did you express surprise about 
young De Clifford ?” 

“‘Itis generally thought that he has gone 
over to France. Richard Farrell said so. 
! He told us that Will Maldon, who was sent 
out to track him, when it was thought he 
had gone to Scotland, had declared that it 
was impossible he could have ridden that 
way.” 

"Richard Farrell says a good deal that 
he had better leave unsaid, if what I hear 
is true. Bates has taken him into his 
troop, and I did not like to interfere, 
but I didn’t like it. The lad, I’m afraid, 
is double-faced, and treacherous into the 
bargain.” 

“Treacherous, sir? That is a heavy 
' charge. I don’t like him much myself; I 
‘know he likes to keep well with both 
| parties, but surely he wouldn’t betray his 
{ friends. I think he would rather warn 
‘them if they were in danger. Indeed, if 


you won't mention it against him, sir, it 

was he who gave Hugh de Clifford the first 
—that is to say, the warning which enabled 
him to escape.” 

“You are quite mistaken, John. You 
may trust me not to speak without know- 
ing what I am saying. I don’t choose to 
leave any doubt in your mind on this sub- 
ject, and therefore may as well tell you— 
though of caurse you'll not make the fact 
public—that it was Richard Farrell who 
gave the information against young De 
Clifford which obliged him to fly from 
Peneshurst.”” 

“Te gave it, sir!” exclaimed Jobn 
Warton, in the utmost astonishment. ‘ Im- 
possible, surely!” 

‘‘T should not say a thing of this kind,” 
said his father, ‘‘ unless 1 had the most 
certain knowledge of the fact. The depo- 
sitions, as to the treasonable language used 
by De Clifford, were made before the mayor 
and myself, and they were made by Richard 
Farrell in person.” 

John Warton said no more. It is hard 
to say whether his astonishment or his dis- 
gust was uppermost. He had resolved to 
retain the note which he had found in 
Mostyn’s room, intending to produce it—if 
it ever should be necessary—as a proof that 
Richard Farrell was maligned by those 
persons who charged him with being spite- 
ful and vindictive. It was known that he 
did not like De Clifford; and yet it was 
plain, John had thought, that he had inter- 
fered at some risk to save him. But what he 
had now learnt from his father showed 
that he must be false and double-faced to 
an extent which seemed almost incredible. 
There was no time, however, to pursue the 
subject further now, as they were just en- 
tering the stable-yard. ‘‘ Well, never mind 
Richard Farrell,” he said, “you haven't 
given me an answer, father. May I join 
the regiment?” 

“‘Go and talk to Stephen about it,” said 
Mr. Warton, anxious to escape from the 
subject. ‘‘If he approves, he can speak to 
me about it when he rejoins me at Lich- 
field. If he agrees, I do.” 

He wrung his son’s hand, mounted, and 
rode off. Warton looked after him for a 


j minute or two, till he had turned the corner 


of the London rcad, and then hastened off 
to the barracks. Here he found Stephen 
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Vallance in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, caused by the news that the Scotch 
army had arrived at Penrith early on the 
previous evening ; but it was thought they 
would not make any stay there, but pro- 
ceed the first thing in the morning on their 
route southward. 

“Left Carlisle in the morning, reach 
Penrith the same afternoon?” said War- 
ton; “do they march at that rate always ?” 

“Bo they say,” returned Vallance. 
“ Anyhow, we can't be sure that they won’t 
be here in an hour or two. I didn’t expect 


them before to-morrow at earliest; but if | 


they really left Penrith at six this morning, 
they may be upon us very soon.” 

“What are your orders ?” asked Warton. 

“Merely to reconnoitre and bring infor- 
mation. I haven’t above twenty fellows 
with me, but they are all smart men and 
well mounted. They are getting to horse 
now; we must be ready to ride for it at 
any moment. I have posted a fellow on 
the church tower at Wyndford, and told 
him to keep a sharp look-out. From that 
point you can see the road for two miles 
clear. We shall have at least an hour’s 
notice of their approach.” 

“More, surely,” said Warton. ‘‘ You 
might call it two hours.” 

“So far as the infantry are concerned 
you might,” assented Vallance; “but 
their vanguard consists of horse, of which 
they have a regiment or two, or what they 
calla regiment. They will probably hurry 
up to arrange about the Pretender’s quar- 
ters. I mean to stay on Peneshurst Com- 
mon till they are fairly in sight—” 

“And then ride for it,” said Warton. 

“No, I think not. I mean to draw off 


into Dene’s Valley—on the east of the 


town, you know. I shall stay there until 
Freeborn brings me more complete infor- 
mation as to the number of the rebels, and 
particalarly what amount of ca’ they 
ave with them. There is a good deal of 
uncertainty about these points. The Duke 
will also want to know what sort of recep- 
tion the Peneshurst people have given 
rebels.” 
“‘That’s a good idea,” said Warton; 
‘you'll be safe enough in Dene’s Valley. 


They’ll know nothing about it, and you | 


could escape that way, even if you were 
surprised. Well, Stephen, you'll let me 
stay with you, and accompany you, I 
suppose, won’t you? As a volunteer, I 
mean.” 

Vallance looked grave. ‘‘ We have spoken 
of that before,” he said, ‘and you know 
your father did not like it.” 

“I have spoken to him again. He told 
me to go and talk to you about it. He said 
if you would agree, he would.” 

** You are sure he said that?” 

“Certain. But look here, Stephen. Let 
me go with you to Lichfield, and then you 
can speak to my father yourself.” 

“* Well, there can be no objection to that. 
You had better go and get your horse. 
You can’t wear our uniform, of course. 
There wouldn’t be time for you to put it 
on, even if there were one ready for you, 
but you can easily enough get it there.” 

“Very good. I'll go for my horse, and 
take my sword and pistolaalso. Of course 
I shall want them if I join.” 

He soon returned mounted and ac- 


coutred. But the vanguard of the enemy» 


did not come in sight as they had expected ; 
a long delay ensued, until evening came 
on. By-and-by the man returned from 


Wyndford, having long outstayed the 
time appointed him. Vallance, after some 
consultation with his brother officer, was 
about to retire to the barracks, when. sud- 
denly a cry of alarm was raised—not from 
the quarter whence it had been expected, 
but from some distance in their rear; and a 


@ | troop of horsemen, wearing a foreign uni- 


form and led by a young officer riding a 
| white charger, issued from the town and 
came down at full gallop upon them. 
Their numbers were too great to allow 
of any ides of resistance. Putting spurs 
to his horse, and shouting to his men to. 
follow, Captain Vallance rode off at full 
speed across the common. Fortunately 
for the Peneshurst troopers, their horses 
; were fresh, while those of their assailants 
were wearied by a long day’s march. They 
all succceded in escaping, with the ex- 
ception of John Warton, whose steed 
being imperfectly broken, was frightened. 
by e pistol shots and became unmanage- 
able. Before he could reduce him to 
order, one of the enemy struck at him with 
‘his sabre. John with aMioulty parried the 
blow, and replied with a pistol shot, which 
brought his antagonist’s horse to the 
‘ground. He now spurred his horse and 
‘tried to follow his companions; but by 
this time a dozen of the enemy had come 
‘up, threatening to cut him down unless he 
instantly surrendered. Joha had no alter- 
native but to do so, and gave up his sword 
to Cornet Johnstone, as the officer in com- 
| mand of the troop was called. 


} “ake care of the prisoner,” raid the 


officer. ‘‘ He will have to be taken before 
his Royal Highness as soon as he arrives.’” 


(To be continued.) 


[At 9 p.m. on the 2ist the constellations on the meri- | 
dian are the Lyre, the Dragon, the Little Bear, the 
Giraffe, the Lynx, the Twins, the Little Dog, Mono- | 
ceroa, and the . The brightest star along 
the line is Polaris, and the line passes close by Castor 
and Pollux, and half-way between Procyon and 
Sirius. Mars and Jupiter are in Cancer, Saturn is in 
Tavrus, and Mercury in Capricornus ; Venus, in the 


Fishes, is the evening star.) | 


T about nine at night in the middle of the 
month we get, just above the western hori- 
‘on the Zodiacal constellation of the Fishes. 


“op Ha 


a Cephei- 


a Cyynis 


Fig. 1.—The Northern Sky at 


‘he horizon cuts it almost at the spot where the | Pollux and the Rishaped > rt 
¢ar commences, for, owing to the precession of | know ; the Beehive and the nine stars in the 
point of Aries | 3-4-2 arrangement in Cancer we know ; and Leo, | 

ur next considern- | Leo 


he equinoxes, the so-called first 


28 been thrown farther and farther back until | now so prominent, deserves o1 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 
: Frpevary. 


it is really situate in Pisces, all the ecliptie signs 
being similarly affected. On the eastern horizon 
we get the Zodiucal asterism Virgo, and between: 
it and the Fishes are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, and Leo. 

Aries—with Hamal and Sheratan—we know ; 
Taurus with the Pleiads, and Hyads, and Alde- 
baran and Nath, we know; Gemini—now the 
“Twins,” formerly the ‘‘ Kids,” the ‘‘ Angels," 
and even the ‘‘ Peacocks "—with Castor and 


8 Visca Mayoris 


Ueraks  vrsie Cov Caroli 
Dubhes Majeris . 


Vicar. 


Mhatd 


vsee Minoris 


Ud rviconis 


yMraconis 


10 p.m. on February !5th. 


six-star figure, we 


| tion, He is bounded by Ursa Major, Coma 
Berenices, Virgo, Crater, Sextans, Cartcet, and 
| Leo Minor, and his principal star Begulus—also- 
called the Lion’s Heart—is easily found by the 
pointers of the Bear, which in one direction lead 
the oye to. Polaris, in the other to Regulgs, right 
on the ecliptic. The next brightest star in Leo, 
| is Denevola, away towards the Queen’s Wig, at 
which the Lion kinks his tail in scorn. Tho 
stars a, , v, ¢ #, €, and x form the ‘‘Siokle in 


Fig. 3—The Southern Cross. 


| Leo,” from whence the meteor showens radiate. 
There is now just above the head of the Lion 
and below that of the Bear a small group called 
Minor, which, formorly formed part of this- 
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constellation ; indeed, the territory of Leo has: of them. Neither the stars nor the patch of 
been very freely annexed; at one time even | gloom in which they are situate gives a par- 
Crabland was past cf his dominions, and Castor | ticular shape, and the figure may be sextant or 
was sniffed by his nose. There is a legend that | quadrant, or whatever you please. Sextant has 
his tail was much longer, but that he once got | Regulus to the north of it, 8 Crateri to the south- 
so angry, and wayged it so violently, that he | east of it, and Alphard in Hydra to the north- 
wa off its knob, It was this “‘hair at large” | west of it. 


from which the surrounding asterisms can all be 
made ont, is the Southern Cross. The upper and 
| lower stars of Crux Australis being, like Merak 
and Dubhe, of similar right ascension, are always 
: on the meridian about the same time. Like them, 
! they serve to point out the position of the Pole, 
; which is distant 27° 38’ from the largest an: 


which Conon mistook for Berenice’s Wig ! 


Between the Dogs Procyon and Sirius there is | nearest star in the Cross. From Dubhe to 


A 08) 
Hitt ce th ERS TERY 


it 


Fig. 2.—Greenwich from the North at 10 p.m. on February (65th. 


Minor is bounded by Ursa Major, Teo, and the | another unimportant space, which has been ' Polaris is, as we have seen, abont thirty degrees ; 


Lynx. The Lynx, which is another unimportant 
constellation with inconspicuous stars, is 
bounded by the Grgat Bear, coming just at his | 
mouth, the Lesser Lion, the Crab, Twins, 
Charioteer, and Giraffe. 

Beneath the Lion’s outstretched forepaws 
comes the Sextant—a modern constellation 
formed by a few small stars, best remembered 
as being neither in Leo nor Hydra nor Crater, 
but bounded by the brighter gems in all three 


named Monoceros. It is of very modest bright- | from Crux to the South Pole, which has no 
ness. With it we have noticed all the complete | special star to mark its position, is thus about 
asterisms now above the horizon. | twenty-eight degrees. South of latitade 34° the 

Monoceros is easily found by drawing a line , Southern Cross never sets. Five thousand years 
through Alioth and Phecda in the Bear and : ago it was visible from the shores of the Baltic. 
continuing it through Presepe in Cancer and | Slowly it disappeared below the horizon of 


Procyon in Canis Minor. 

We have seen how serviccable as finger-posts 
the well-marked group of Ursa Major has proved. 
The Ursa Major of the south, the constellations 


Europe, but now its motion, as seen by us, has 
changed again ; it is gradually receding from the 
Southern Pole, and in the dim future will again 
be visible to the Northern nations. 


T swiping, the left foot should be placed 
opposite to the ball, with a ‘‘ stance,” or! 
distance, from it of thirty inches, and the feet 
should be about eighteen inches apart. If the 
layer stands too near the ball he will “heel” 
it off; if he stands too far from it he will 
“hook” it round. To hit straight, his position 
must be accurately judged, and he must keep 
his eye on the ball. 

Straightaway driving, and negotiating the | 
hazards that line the path between the holes, 
will keep the young golfer on his mettle, but it ' 
is when he reaches the putting green that his 
real difficulties begin. Here the light iron 
proves perhaps the most useful tool, particularly 
when a “‘stimy ” has to be played. This occurs , 
on the putting green when Tis antagonist's ball | 
is so exactly in the line of his ‘‘put” as to, 


GOLF. 
(Continued from page 271.) 


prevent his going for the hole in the ordinary | 
way. The ball stimying may be lifted if within ' 
six inches of the other, but if beyond that limit 
he must play over or round it. 

‘In long-putting,” says the Golfer’s Manual, 
“the player should make it a point always to | 
be up; even should he overshoot the mark, his | 
ball has a chance of holing, which it could not ; 
have were it played short. Some few golfers | 
put almost exclusively with an iron or cleek, | 
and on a links where the shert game is over | 
very rough greens a knowledge of the use 
of those tools is very desirable. As a rule, | 


| Nevertheless, let not the player forsake his | 
; honest wooden club; its heavy head and stiff 


shaft forbid the fear of a miss, and yet do not 
reclude the delicate touch, which is the chief 
‘eature in the handling of an iron, In short- | 


putting, the player must consult principally the 
policy of the match on hand. If he have the 
advantage of a stroke or two over his opponent, 
it were madness to rush his ball at the hole, as 
a miss would at once destroy the hard-earned 
superiority of the long game. Rather on the 
contrary, let him put softly and cautiously, that 
the ball may be dead for the next stroke. On 
the other hand, when the golfer is a couple of 
strokes or more behind, his only chance lies in a 
bold put—a so-called rapid ‘gobble’ over level 
ground—or a scientific curve through a cup or 
rut, when such occasion offers. Should his an- 
tagonist’s ball lie a little to one side of the line 
of his put it becomes a guide, and the golfer 
should take advantage of it by playing his own 
ball close alongside. This ensures a straight ran 
to the hole, and should he touch the guide there 
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is no harm done, as the kiss will set his ball on 
the right course again.” 

The game is played by two persons, or by 
two sides of two persons each, in which latter 
case it is called a ‘‘foursome.” Occasionally 
three or even more persons play, each for his 
own hand, but this is only in practice games, 
The holes are so arranged as to give a good 
long “round.” At St. Andrews there are 
eighteen holes, and these make up over four 
miles; but the average length of a golf round 
is three miles. 

The start is made from the first hole, and each 
party plays off his bil from the tee—that little 
hillock allowed to be made by the heel so as to 
taise the ball just high enough from the ground 
to give the golfer the chance of a successful swipe 
towards the second hole, which hole is said to 
le “‘won” by him who makes the fewest strokes, 
The player that wins the greatest number of 
holes in the round wing that round, and when 
a match consists of some odd number of rounds, 
the one who wins the most rounds wins the 
match. When the hole is reached by each 
player in the same number of strokes it is said 
to be ‘‘halved,” and counts to neither party. 
The ball that wins the holo is the first to start 
for the next. Should a player touch his ball 
twice in succession he loses the hole. There is 
another way of scoring, in which the total num- 
ver of strokes taken during the round is noted, 
and he who covers the distance in the fewest 
wins the match. 


(To be concluded.) 


—+-0-o—__ 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


HE POULTRY Rwn.—At this season a gentle re- 
minder to those of our readers who have uot yet 
laid in their stock of fowls, as to the qualities of the 
different breeds, may do good. Asa good, useful fowl 
all round, the Dorking is a very great favourite. Dor- 
Kings prefer a dry soil, but we Rave known them thrive 
where turkeys would hardly live. ‘they should have 
comfortable dry quarters, and not too high perches. 
They are fairly good layers, and in abont Christmas 
if well fed ey may be set about March, They 
want plenty of water and a good grass run, or plenty 
of greenstuff, Damp gives them bumble-foot. If there 
be a boggy feeling Toctiits disease it indicates matter, 
and a careful incision with a lance should be made, 
then wash out with lint stee] in water in which a 
few drops of purs cnrbolic acid have been put. Place a 
“moggin” (cloth sock) on the foot, and dress every day 
with the earbolic acid solution. If only a hard swell- 
ing at first, or if much hard swelling remains, paint 
twice a day with the strongest tincture of fodine. 
hans are great favourites of ours. Their glossy 
Vlack plumage and majestic bearing are very taking. 
‘They lay and sit well, and when quite young may be 
Killed, and they come to table with flesh like ivory, 
and very sweet. Probably the Minorcas are as go 
layers asany, and the eggs are sizeable. We curselves 
have been disappointed with the Spanish, perhaps we 
did not give them long enough trial, aud we do not 
mean to. They lay earl , and the eggs are tasty, but 
small. They are very often wild. ‘The cocks are vi 
\eautifol, and brave to a fault. Brahmas are gran: 
virda, welghing fifteen or sixteen pounds when full- 
¢rown, and almost as big as youvg turkeys at four 
orfive months, The flesh is fairly good, and they are 
winter layers. The Brahma-Dorking is a good cross, 
but the Dorking makes a cross with Any large 
Weed, only these crosses must not be bi from. 
February is a busy month with the fowl-fancier, for 
he must now be setting his hens if he has not already 
made a commencement. Place the nests ina quiet, 
Warn corner, on the earth ina cellar if you choose, 
ht. Let the nest bo warm 


they 
and 


Tne Prarox Lort.—We do not mate this month, 
bat we muat be fully prepared, and know exactly what 
lirls we mean to pair. Be sure they are well- 
matched: if one bird is deficient in any property, 
nateh it with another that has that property to perfec- 
tin, Be sure you have no useless birds left in your 
Matt, If yon have, get rid of them at once, for you will 
Want all your space in a month or two, H you still 


have to buy, be carefal not to id your money with- 
out well cousidering all the ‘outa-and-ine about it. 


Have all your repairs fnished by the end of the month 
at least, and the Riace perfectly clean, whitewashed, 
and infected. You up a new loft this 


month if so minded ; it will be too late next month. 
Feed well, and look out for cases of cold, etc., aud 
take them in the bud. Putting a Pigeon in the hospl- 
tal-pen, and removing it to a warm place, is often half 


the battle in cases of sickness. 


THE AVIARY.—Canarics.—'‘Red mites! red mites! 
red mites!” It is almost the constant cry with canar: 
breeders, but I am convinced the trouble—and a terri- 
ble one it 1s at times—could be guarded against by 
taking proper precautions. Have a well-made breed- 
ing-cage to begin with, well-knit together, with few 
cracks to afford lodgment to the creatures. If the 
cage has been bred in the year before, give it one good 
cleaning, and it will be none the worse if you give it 
another the week after. Have nests that will not 
harbour vermin ; the cocoanat-shell lined with lamb’s 
wool is = very good one. Although we have not tried 
the experiment, still it occurs to us that it would be a 
good plan to rinse the lining through a strong decoc- 
tion of quassia chips, then to dry it; the cocoanut- 
shell might also be steeped for a night in the same 
decoction, Quassia prevents many kinds of vermin 
from breeding ; why should it not be used inst the 
canary insect’ Perhaps some of our boys will give the 
plan a trial, and Jet us know the result. Prepare this 
month tn every way fur the coming breeding season. 
Buy new stock, but keep the birds, cocks and hens, 
still apart. See that your egg-tins and water-foun- 
tains, and everything, are clean and {in order, and do 
not forget to make one or two little nursery ceses: 
We gave full directions fur cage-making in our April 
number last year. Foreign Birds.—You might start 
this month making a nice outdoor aviary on your bal- 
cony, if you have one, or outside the winilow, or, better 
stilt in the garden, in some sheltered place with a 
southern aspect. It should consist of the retiring- 
house, which need but be small, a nice flight in front, 
a hard cemented floor, plenty of perches, etc. We are 
sorry to say that foreign birds are very expensive. But 
you can begin AA keeping a few foreign finches, and 

ou can put in with them the tame kinds of birds that 
Setong t our own country. Then, by gradually add- 
ing to your aviary as you could afford it, in = year or 
two you might have a collection that would be the 
envy of all your neighbours round and round. 


Tar RABBITRY.— February would be a good month 
to commence breeding and keeping rabbits. That is 
if you really have a good place. It is mere cruelty to 
keep a poor thing fastened up in a box in a back 
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kitchen, with no other exercise except a hop across 
the passage, or the shop, or kitchen floor, and its t- 
est delicacy a morsel of mouldy cabbage. But I know 
that many boys do this, and then wonder why their 
rabbits do not thrive. We wish some of our manly, 
gentlemanly boys in the country would take up the 
rabbit fancy. We feel sure it would be a source of 
great amusement to them, as well as profit. To such 
we say, read well the articles that appeared three 
months ago in our columns from the pen of Dr. Gordou 
Stables, RN. , 


THE KENNEL. —Dogs suffer as much from damp and 
rawness of air as any other animal. Continue to feed 
well and liberally. aud see that the straw in the kennel 
is never damp. We take this opportunity of saying 
that a well-known contributor to this paper has written 
a multum in parco pamphlet on ‘ : their Com- 
mon Sense Treatment,” for the Bristol branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
These little books are sold—or rather given away—for 
Od. a dozen, or 10jd. by post, and may be had from 
Mrs. R. F. Sturge, 101, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Kristol. 
Every lover of man’s best friend—the dog--ought to 

ve one. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—It will be time now to 
think of getting your seeds in. Buy them only from 
the very brat shops, else you may get trash. not 
hurry putting them in, however. js do little good 
in cold, damp ground. On fine days be busy jin the 
garden. Kill weeds wherever geen. Attend the 
edging. Tidy everywhere. See to hedges. Cut them 
well back, they will do all the better for it after. _ See 
to the wall rose-trees. Plant potatoes if the weather 
be fine and the earth dry. P| beans and greens, 
and sow peas. 


TAE FLOWER GARDEN.—If you did not prepare your 
spring flower borders at the end of the year you may 
still do so, although ycu will not have so early a show. 
Attend to roses, staudards, but do not cut them in 
frosty weather. Attend to rockeries. Now is a good 
time to make and plant them. Trim lawns, or make 
new ones. Do not forget, however, that grass is a 
constant labour and worry, and an Alpine rockery 
might often take the place of it. Finish pruning and 
nailing wall-fruit. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. —Get ready your window- 
boxes if you want to have a summer show, and put 
some sort of trellis or wire-netting work up both sides 
of the window for creepers, such as the canariensis. 
Make or buy a nice basket to depend from the top. 
We will tell you what fo put in them in good time. 
By the way, a small hotbed in the garden is a must 
usefi 


ul thing to raise your spring towers, 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Bear Story, in Ning CHarrens. 


7.—The Pursuiti 


Partridges (Pair) 

Frogs appear. 

Viper appears. 

Pale Brindled Beauty Moth, 
Male and Female (7). 

Oak Beauty Moth (8). 


February.— Pictorial Calendar. 


Daisy (6). 

Lesser Periwinkle (1). 
Coltsfoot (2). 

Fetid Hellebore (3). 
Lesser Celandine (4). 
Spurge Laurel (5). 


Correspondence. 


PIGEON FANcreR.—Always scatter a little seed when 
you enter the loft, the birds thus come to know you. 
Catch them quietly but with quickness when your 
hand is near. Hold them head towards you, with 
the fingers commanding the wings. Do nothing to 
the wattles. They approach as the bird gets old, but 
interference is cruel and unwarrantable, and cutting 
means disqualification at a show. 


OLD RaM.—Leave the horns on the skull, You must 
read our back numbers on Taxidermy. We went 
very fully into the subject. 


L. M., 8. W., and P. W.—Very likely your pigeons are 
going light. Feed on oatmeal draggled with milk, 
rice, and wheat. If looseness, give two or three 
drops of laudanum and tincture of rhubarb, and give 
a cod-liver oil cepeals twice a day. There is some- 
thing wrong with your feeding, ventilation, etc, 
Read our Pigeon articles. We gave all the informa- 
tion there you now ask us to re-write. 


HERRING.—1. No, we think not. 2. Salt cat, a mixture 
of bay salt, old mortar, and sandy gravel. 


L. Y.—Judson’s liquid dyes will dye anything. Full 


directions are given as to their use and management. | 


You do not say what colours you want the skins. 


F. T. D.—Keep your canary ina nice roomy cage,in an | A Boy's OWN SisTER.—Do not apologise ; we are just 


airy room. Keep it very clean; give clean water 
every day in the morning, and a mixture of canary 
seed two parts, summer ape one part. 
ive it green food, such as chickweed and groundsel, 
in summer, and now and then a tiny bit of thin 
bread-and-butter. We had articles on Canaries in 
late numbers. They are still to be had. 


J. A. N.—No, there is no occasion to separate the buck 
rat from the doe when young come, unless he be 
troublesome, but we never find it so. Yes, venti- 
late the sleeping-place by all means. All animals 
ought to have water. Feed on table scraps, grain, 
nuts, fruit, seeds, etc. 


AMATEUR BIRD-KEEPER.—If your hen and cock canary 


were young, and healthy, and lively—if you kept 


them clean, and fed well, giving clean water, gravel, 
and a little green food—they were bound to breed 
unless you mated two cocks. We think you should 
read our Canary articles over again, avd hope for 
better success next season, for by the time this 
reaches you it will be too late to breed. 


A ConsTANT READER.—Fleas in dogs can be kept down 
by frequent washings, using Spratt’s soap, and damp- 


ing the coat now and then with water in which | 


quassia has been steeped. Wormwood should be put 
in the bed where the dogs lie, Persian insect-powder 
is also a cure. 


CRIPPLE.—Cne ear is ‘‘lop,” the other “oar.” Breed 
again, and you may have better luck. The rabbit is 
only fit for the pot. : 


You may | 


as pleased to advise a sister asa brother. No, kill 
the hens after they have stopped laying the second 
year ; fatten and kill cockerels at four to flve months, 
according to size and breed. 


ADMIRER OF YOUR PAPER.—We are pleased to know 
you admire our paper, but do not quite care for your 
nom de plume. Keep your rabbits more cleanly ; 
sawdust on the floor, and oceans of straw bedding 
over that. 


Cosmos.—The colour of jasper is either red, yellow, 
brown, green, blue, or black ; that of sapphire, blue, 
red, yellow, white, green, violet, or brown ; that of 
chalcedony, white, cream,red, yellow, brown, orange, 
or blue ; that of sard, a deep red ; that of beryl, blue 
or yellow; that of chrysolite, greenish yellow ; that 
of topaz, ‘yellow, white, blue, or green; that of ja- 
cinth, red, white, yellow, blue, or any colour ; that 
of chrysoprase, apple-green ; that of amethyst, purple 
or vielet blue. In all cases the first colour is pro- 
bably that meant. 


AN ANxr0US READER. —Glad you like our paper. You 
eught to have your pigeon-house ready, but you may 
keep the eggs for a week at least. 


DUFFER.—We think you err by mixing up your breeds 
so. There is no method in such madness. Cross 
with pee breeds—Brahmas and Dorkings, Dorking 
and Cochin, Hondan and Cochin, Andalusian and 

Brahms, Créve-caur and Brahma, Game and Dork- 

ing, etc, 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


‘ : 2 By TatsoT Baines REEp. 


CHAPTER XIX.—‘‘18 WILLOUGHBY DEGENERATE?” 


Smight be expected, the new captain's move ‘in attempting to 
A Win over the juniors of Welch’s only served to increase the 
irritation’ of those seniors who had hitherto reigned supreme. 
. But Riddell had taken this into bis calculation, and was there- 
fore not greatly astonished when, immedistely after the enthu- 
‘sisstic cricket meeting just referred to, Silk followed him to his 
ete @ by no means amiable frame of mind. 

ilk was not given to Josing his temper, but on the present 
occasion he was decidedly ruffled. And no wonder. 


“We'd better come to an understanding at once.” 
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Any fellow would be ruffled who suddenly 
found himself deposed from his authority 
in the manner in which Silk had becn. 
Had he becn one of the most conscientious 
and painstaking of monitors, he might 
well have been excused flaring up a little, 
and, indeed, might perhaps have shown a 
poor spirit had he not done so. 

But Silk, as the reader knows, was 
neither painstuking nor conscientious, 
He did not care a rap about Welch’s, still 
less about Willoughby. As long as he 
could please himself and annoy his enemies, 
he did not care what became of his House 
or the boys in it. It was only when any 
one ventured to dispute his authority as 


head of the House that he attached any | 


value to his office. In fact, it was the 
story of the Dog in the Manger carried 
out in school life—be would not be troubled 
doing his duty to Welch’s, and he would 
not, if he could help it, let any one else do 
it for him. 

Riddell, if truth must be told, was not 
at all sorry to have an early opportunity of 
coming to an explanation with Silk. 

Silk was one of the very few boys in 
Willoughby whom the captain positively 
disliked; and that being so, Riddell was 
troubled with none of the half-apologetic 
nervousness which he usually felt in the 
pene of his other fellow-seniors. He 
looked upon Silk both as an cnemy to 
Willoughby and as the evil genius of 
young Wyndhan, and therefore was by no 
means disposed to beg his pardon or con- 
sult his pleasure in the new order of things 
ut Welch’s. 

“T hear the juniors have been saying 
iomething to you about starting the cricket 
alub,” said Silk, ix tones which were the 
reverse of conciliatory. 

“Yes,” said Riddell; 
suggested it to them.” 

“You did! All I can say is, it’s like 
your impudence! Welch’s is come to a 
pretty pass if you’re sent here to look after 
our athletics.” 

Riddell did not feel called upon to reply 
to this, and Silk therefore continued, 

“Don’t yon know Tucker and I have 
been captains of the clubs here for the last 
two years?” 

“«T was told so.” 

““Then what business have you to inter- 
fere?” 

“There was no House club at all this 


“or, rather, I 


‘A lot you care about the cricket. I 
know well enough it’s just a canting 
dodge for snubbing Tucker and me before 
the fellows, nothing more.” 

‘You're quite mistaken,” replied Rid- 
dell. 

“‘Oh, of course! You'd like to make 
out that you care a fig about cricket. You 
who couldn’t even bowl a ball from one 
end of the wickets to the other!” 

There seemed nothing particular to reply 
to in this, so Riddell remained silent. 
This only irritated Silk the more, who felt 
that he was by no means getting the best 
of it. 

“You'd better stop this sort of thing at 
once,” he said, viciously. ‘* You’re sent 
here to look after the morals of the House, 
not to interfere with what doesn’t concern 
you. Tucker and I can look after the 
cricket without you.” 

“Are you and Tucker going to start the 
old club again, then?” asked Riddell, 
quietly. 

“Whatever business of yours is it 
whether we are or aren't? Find out.” 

“ That’s what I’m trying todo. If you 


are, I'll advise the other fellows to join it 
and not have two clubs.” 

‘* You advise the fellows!” sneered Silk; 
“they don’t want a School House prig 
like you to advise them.” 

It was evidently no use trying to con- 
ciliate a fellow like this, and Riddell 
began to get tired of the interview. 

“*T don’t want to offend you or any- 
body,” said he, boldly; “ but if you and 
Tucker won't take the trouble to start the 
club, I don’t see that all the House is to 
be done out of its cricket in cdnsequence. 
The fellows have little enough to keep 
them together as it is.” 

“You are a nice little thing to keep them 
together with, I must say,” snarled Silk, 
“and you’ve made a good start by setting 
the juniors against their seniors.” 

“T’ve done nothing of the sort,” replicd 
Riddell, quietly; ‘(and if you'll excuse 
me, l’ve some work to do, and there's 
really not much use talking on the sub- 
ject.” 

So saying, he turned, and began taking 
his books down from the shelf. 

Silk, whose irritution had been gradu- 
ally getting beyond bounds, was pleased 
to regard this action as a direct insult to 
himeelf, and flared up accordingly. 

“Look here, you snivelling, etuck-up, 
hypocritical prig, you!” exclaimed he, 
advancing and seizing the captain roughly 
by the arm, ‘‘we’d better come to an 
understanding at once. If you think 
you're going to check us just as you please 
here, you’re mistaken, 1 tell you. What 
do you mean by it?” 

‘By what?” inquired Riddell, mildly, 
but quite composedly. 

Silk’s only reply was a passionate blow 
in the captain’s face, which sent him 
staggering to the other side of the room. 

It was a critical moment. Riddell was 
no coward, nor was he one of those who 
would think it necessarily right to allow 
a bully to thrash them wit'out offer- 
ing any kind of resistance. Physically 
weak and nervous as he was, | : had suffi- 
cient British instinct to move him to stand 
up for himself. 

And yet, as he stood there a moment 


irresolute, it flashed across him that, what-" 


ever the cost, he must not enter upon a 
fight with Silk. 

Of course he would be called a coward, 
and nothing be could say could prove he 
wasn’t. He was no match for Silk, and 
consequently his refusal to defend himself 
would be called fear. 

“Aud yet,” thought he, “if I fight, my 
chance in Welch’s is gone, even if I were 
able to beat him. The fellows will have 
no more respect for me than any other 
rowdy, and will soon enough make my 
thrashing an excuse for mutiny.” 

It was a bard position for any boy, and 
the courage required to hold him back 
cost Riddell far more effort than had he 
blindly rushed into the fray and given 
himsclf up to be thrashed. 

“Will you fight?” shouted Silk, ad- 
vancing. 

“No,” said Riddell, as coolly as ho 
could. 

“Wretched coward!” exclaimed the 
bully, ‘‘of courss you won’t. Then take 
what you deserve. I’ll give you the big- 
gest hiding you ever had in your life.”” 

He would probably have carried out his 
threat, and Riddell would prebably before 
half a minute have given up all further 
idea of non-resistance, when an opportune 
diversion occurred in the person of Telson, 
who sppeared with the remainder of his 


late senior’s possessions from the School 
House. 

“T say, Riddell,” he exclaimed, almost 
tefore the door was open, “here's a jolly 
go! I’ve got to be that wretched Gilk's 
fag, and—Hullo! what’s up?” 

This remark was caused by Silk’s sud- 
denly turning on his heel and hurrying 
from the study without putting into execu- 
tion his threat. 

“What was he up to?" asked Telson, as 
the door was shut. 

“He was going to exterminate me, so he 
said,” replied Riddell, smiling. 

‘*T wish he'd tried, and you'd given him 
a thorough licking,” said Telson. ‘‘He’s a 
ead. I wonder what young Wyndham or 
any one sees to like in him.” 

“Wyndham likes him, then ?” asked the 
captain. 

“They always seem very thick,” replied 
the fag. ‘‘ By the way, Riddell, were you 
ever at Beamish’s?” 

‘‘ Beamish’s ? No!” exclaimed Riddell. 
“Why ?” 

“Oh,” said Telson, ‘I only wanted to 
know what sort of place it was.” 

‘““Not a good one. There's a pretty 
strong rule against it in the school. Bad 
job for any one caught going there.” 

“T know. I’m not going; I only wanted 
to learn what sort of place it was. But 
I'm off, I’ve got a motion on in Parliament 
this afternoon. I say, Riddell, I wish you 
hadn't left the School House.” 

And off went the junior, leaving Riddell 
somewhat perplexed by his chatter, but 
considerably consoled nevertheless to think 
that there was any one in the School 
House, or anywhere, who was sorry to 
lose him. 

However, the same reason which took 
Telson away left Riddell also little time to 
spend in vague reflections. He, too, had 
a speech to prepare for Parliament thit 
afternoon. 

The meeting promised to be animportant 
one in many respects. It was the first after 
the boatrace, and consequently party fecl- 
ing was likely to make use of the oppor- 
tunity to lct off a little of its steam. ‘Then,- 
of course, it was the captain’s first public 
appearance as the head of Welch’s, and 
tbat was sure to excite a good deal of 
curiosity and interest. And last, not least, 
the subject for the evening was a debate 
on the question, ‘‘That Willoughby is 
degenerate,” to be opened in the affirmu- 
tive by Ashley, and in the negative by 
Porter, and on this burning question the 
debate as well as the division promised to 
be pretty interésting. 

There was the usual lively time before 
the regular business was reached over 
* Questions,” of which there were a good 
many on the notice paper. But it will be 
best fo report the meeting in the usual 
Parliamentary style, as it would have ap- 
peared on the ‘‘ Records of the Housc,” 
had any record been kept at Willoughby. 


Mr. Broomriexp took the chair at three 
o’clock. 

Mr. MERIsoNn (Welcher) gave notice that 
at the next meeting he would move— 
‘That this House gives its support to the 
Liberal candidate in the coming election 
at Shellport, and does all in its power to 
kick out the Radical.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. PRINGLE (Parrett’s) asked the Home 
Secretary what day the summer holidays 
were to begin. 

Mr. AsHLezy replied that he was not in 
@ position to inform the hon. member, Lv: 
probably in about six weeks. 
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Mr. WyYNDHAM, jun. (School House), 
wished to ask why Parrett’s would not row 
another race when the 4 
offered it ? (Great School House cheers.) 

Mr. GamME (First Lord of the Admiralty), 
amid equally loud cheers on Parrett’s side, 
replied that as soon as the School House 
found out who had been mean enough 
to cut the Parrett’s rudder-line, and gave 
him up to justice, they would see about it. 

Whereupon Mr. WIBBERLY begged to 
ask th: School House stroke whether he 
had any information to give the House on 
the subject. 

Mr. Farrpainn.—The information I 
have to give the House is that Mr. Riddell 
and I, directly after the race, went to Mr. 
Bloomfield and said we were sorry for the 
accident — (ironical laughter from Parrett’s) 
—and offered to row them again any day 
they liked, amd the offer was declined. 
(School House cheers.) 

Mr. TrppER.—I should like to know if the 
School House fellows are making any 
efforts to discover the culprit by whose 
assistance they won the race. (Tre- 
mendous Parrett’s checrs.) 

Mr. FarrBarrn.—I can’t say we are. 
(Derisive cheers of ‘‘ Of course not!” from 
Parrett’s.) The hon. gentlemen opposite 
seem to know so much about it, that I 
think they had better find the culprit 
themselves. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the 
School House). 

The proceedings at this stage became 
rather noisy, every one being anxious to 
express his opinion on the question. It 
was not till after the President had threat- 
ened to ‘‘ adjourn the House ”’ that silence 
was at length restored. 

BLOOMFIELD took the sensible. course, 
also, of announcing that, as quite enough 
questions had been asked about the racd, 
he should not allow any more on that sub- 

_ ject. : 

Whereupon Mr. Tucker, the Welcher, 
rose and put a question on another matter. 
He wanted to know the reason why Mr. 
Riddell had become a Welcher ; whether it 

+ was true that he had been turned out of 
the School House for being incompetent ; 
and whether he had been kicked out of 
the captaincy as well. 5 

Mr. CrossFIeLD said he had been re- 
quested to reply. And first. he must con- 
gratulate the hon. member on having 
succeeded in asking a question which any 
one could understand. (Laughter.) In 
reply, he understood Mr. Riddell had been 
sent to Welch’s in order to study the 
virtues of a fellow called Tucker, who 
was— ; 

Mr. Tucker, rising: Mr. Chairman, I 
didn’t put my question in order to be in- 
ny by Crosstield or any one. (Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. CrossFIELD.—I apologise to the 
hon. gentleman. I will not insult him by 
supposing he has any virtues. I should 
say Mr. Riddell has gone to take a few 
lessons in the art of keeping a House in 
order, which no one can 80 well teach him 
as Mr. Tucker. (Loud laughter.) | In 
reply to the gentleman’s second question— 

Mr. TuckgR.—I don’t want any more. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. CrossFIztD.—In reply to the gen- 
tleman’s second question, I am sorry to 
_inform him that his impressions are about 
as correct and intelligent as they usually 

are. (Renewed cheers and laughter, in 
the midst of which Tucker subsided in a 
state of mind hardly amiable.) 

As soon as silence was restored, Mr. 
PorTer wished to ask the captain of the 


hool House had’ 


eleven whether the team to play against 
Rockshire was yet settled. ; 

Mr. BiLoomFiELD.—Not quite. Nine 
names are fixed—Game, Tipper, Ashley, 
Wibberly, and myself from Parrett’s 
House, and Fairbairn, Porter, Coates, and 
Crossfield from the School House. (Cheers 
and counter-cheers, and loud cries of 
“What about the Welchers?”) What 
about the Welchers? That’s what every- 
body wants to know! (Loud cheers.) 

Hereupon. Mr. Cusack rose in his place 
and asked if the House was aware that the 
Welchers’ cricket club was started again; 
that he was the secretary, and old Mr. 
Pil the ieasurer, and Mr. Riddell the 
president, that the subscription was two 
shillings and sixpence in advance, and 
that— But here the enthusiastic secre- 
tary’s announcement was drowned in the 
general laughter of the assembly, led by 
tho Parrett’s juniors, who roared as if 
they’d never heard such a joke in their 
lives. ‘‘ Won't be a joke when we smash 
you in one innings,” shouted Cusack, 
standing on his seat to give emphasis to 
the challengé. ‘‘ Ho, ho! when’s that to 
be?” ‘When you like,” cried the 
Welchers. ‘‘ Do you fuuk it?” ‘ Unless 
those juniors there hold their row,” inter- 
posed Bloomfield, ‘‘I shall have them 
turned out of the meeting.” Whereat the 
little breeze calmed down. 

The President then called upon Mr. 
ASHLEY to move the resolution standing 
in his name, which he’ did in a rather 
feeble speech. ‘‘I really don’t think it 
necessary to say much to prove that the 
school is degenerate. Look at the clubs! 
Thoy aren’t nearly as good as they were in 
old Wyndbam’s time. Parrett’s clubs, 
thanks to Mr. Bluomfield, keep up; but 
where are the others? Then the rows. 
(Hear, hear.) I’m sure there have been 
more rows in the school this term than all 
the rest of the year put together. The 
juniors scem to do what they like—(‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” from Telson, Parson, aud Co.)~and 
no one seems to know who has a right to 
keep any one else in order. Now, why is 
all this? (Loud cheers from Bosher.) 
You know as well as I do. The captain 
of the school always used to be a fellow 
the boys could look upto. Old Wyndham 
and the captain before him were some- 
thing like fellows. (Loud Parrett’s cheers.) 
They weren't afraid to look any one in the 
face—(cheers)—and they didu’t, when they 
got tired of one House—(cheers)—ask the 


| Doctor to move them to another. (Terrific 


applause from the Parretts and Welchers. 

Why, if this boatrace affair had heppene 

in old Wyndham’s time, do. you suppose 
he wouldn’t have made it right, and found 
out the fellow, even if it was his own 
brother? (Loud cheers, amidst which 
young Wyndbam blushed a great deal at 
this unexpected piece of notoriety.) I’m 
not going to say anymore.” (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
from Fairbairn.) ; 

Mr. Porter rose to open the debate on 
the other side. He wasn’t going to give 
in that Willoughby was going down. It 
was unpatriotic. (Cheers: He meant to 
say if the school did go down it was the 
fellows’ own fault, and not all to be blamed 
on one boy. Mr. Riddell would probably 
answer for himself—(laughter)—but he 
(Mr. Porter) was pretty sure the school 
would not degenerate under him. The 
fellows seemed to think the only thing in 
the world was brute strength. Ho had no 
objection to brute strength—(cheers and 
laughter)—in fact he fancied he had a 
little of his own —(‘‘ Hear, hear,” ffm Tel- 


son, whose ears Porter had boxed only that 


| morning)—but Willoughby wanted some- 


thing better than that; and he meant to 
say there were plenty of fellows in the 
school who didn’t make much: noise, but 
who did as much to keep up thé schol as 
all the rowdies put together. Ana when 
things had quieted down, as he hoped 
they would, these fellows would get more 
thanks than they did now. (Cheers from 
8 few, who apparently considered this last 
allusion referred specially to them.) 

Porter was not a good speaker, and 
the little he did say was a good deal 
bungled. Still there was 8 manly ring 
about his speech which pleased the better 
disposed section of his audience, even some 
who did not helong to the same House. 

Silk followed. The Welcher monitor 
wasclever to a ccrtain degree, and although 
he never chose tc devote his cleverness to 
good purposes, he usually managed to get 
himeelf listened to when he chose to take 
the trouble. And at present, his peculiar 
position as the deposed head of Welch’s 
gave a certain interest to what he had to 
say. Bitter enough it was. 

“What chance is there of the school not 
going down, I should like to know,”’ said 

ic, “when cant is the order of the day P 
(Bear.) Of course the schoolis going down. 
at interest can any one have in his 
House when some one comes and begins 
by setting the juniors against the seniors 
and then turning up the whites of his eyes 
and saying, ‘ What o shocking state of 
disorder the House is in’? hy, before 
‘the little stranger’—(loud laughter)—came 
to Welch’s, the seniors and juniors never fell 
out (‘‘Hear, hear,” from several quarters), 
but now there’s a regular mutiny. And 
what’s bad for one House is bad for the 
school. I don’t care who's head of Welch’s. 
He’s welcome to the honour if he likes, 
but let him act above board, that’s what I 
gay, and not snivel and look pious while 
all the time he’s doing a dirty trick.” 
(Cheers from Tucker and one or two more, 
which, however, instantly died out when 
Crossfield tose.) 

Crossfield was the 
Welchers’ lives! . 

‘*IT was much affected by the beautiful 
speech of the gentleman who has just sat 

lown,” he began. ‘It is always so sweet 
to hear conscious innocence asserting 
itself. After the gentlemsan’s noble efforts 
for the good of his Housc—{laughter)—and 
the splendid example he has set of recti- 
tude—(laughter)—and high moral principle 
—(laughter)—it is truly touching to find 
him put on one side for an interloper who is 
villainous enough to tell the juniors they 
need not walk in his saintly footsteps! 
(Laughter.) But that isnot what I wanted 
to say, and as the gentleman appears to 
be overcome by his emotions—-(Silk was at 
that moment angrily leaving the room) 
—I don’t think we need trouble any more 
about him. (Cheers and laughter.) Al I 


plague of the senior 


‘wished to say was this : I always under- 


stood from the gentlemen of Parrett’s that 
Mr. Bloomficld was captain of Willoughby 
(Loud cries of ‘‘So he is!””), and that no- 
body cared a straw for Mr. Riddell (‘No 
more they do!”). Thon, I don’t think Mr. 
Ashley is very complimentary to Mr. 
Bloomfield when he says the fault of all 
the mischief is that the captain is no* an 
all-round man. For all that he’s quite 
correct. Mr. Bloomfield is a well-meaning 
wan, no doubt, but he certainly is not an 
all-round man.” (Uproar.) 

RIDDELL then rose, and his rising was 
the signal for a great demonstration of 
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party feeling. Parrett’s of course went 
against him, and a large section of Welch's, 
but the School House, aided by Cusack, 
Pilbury, and Co., backed him up. He 
spoke nervously but boldly. 

“T am sorry to have to support the 
motion of Mr. Ashley. I agree with him 
that Willoughby is not what it was, and 
not what it should be. {Gheers.) And I 
also a; with him in thinking that the 
school might have a good deal better cap- 
tain than it has. (Cries of ‘‘No!” from 
the School House.) However, I do not 
want to say a word about myself. WhatI 
do want to say is this—it’s one thing to 
discover that we are degenerate, and 
another to try to put ourselves right again. 
And are we likely to do that as long as we 
are all at sixes and sevens, pulling different 
ways, caring far more acout our own grati- 
fication than the good of ‘he whole school ? 
I dou’t think so, and I don’t believe Mr. 
Bloor field does either. Every fellow worth 
the ome of a Willoughbite must be sorry 
to see things as they are. (Hear, hear.) 
Why should they remain so? Surely the 
good of the school is more important than 
squabbling about who is captain and which 
is the best House. Of course, we all back 
up our own House, and, as a Welcher now, 
I mean to if our House can’t give a 
good account of itself before the term’s 
over. (Loud cheers from Pilbury, Cusack, 
Philpot, etc.) And if each House pulls 
i up, not at the expense of a rival 
House—(Hear, hear)—but for the glory of 
the school—(Hear, hear)—we shan’t have 
to complain of Willoughby being degene- 
rate much longer. You remember what 
old Wyndham said the night before he left. 
As long as the fellows think first of the 
school and then of themselves Willoughby 
will beall right. Depend on it he was right. 
‘We cheered him loud enough then, why not 
take his advice still?” (Loud cheers. 

This spirited address roused the applause 
of all the better-minded section, whose 
cheers were not wholly unmingled with 
self-reproach. Bloomfield himself, it was 
plain, felt its force, and as to the more 
vehement members of Parrett’s, it consi- 
erably damped their ardour. 

“Qld man,”’ said Fairbairn that evening 
to his friend the captain, ‘‘ you struck a 
really good blow for the school this after- 
noon. I don’t know how you managed to 
Ritch on just the right thing to say, as you 

id. Things will come all right, take m: 
word for it. They’re beginning already.” 

Alas! there is many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip, as Willoughby had yet to dis- 
cover, 

(To be continued.) 


Hy Pets. 


Ir you are fond of pets, you’ve found 
That keeping them is not all fen ; 

I’ve pretty nearly gone the ronnd, 
And had to drop them one by one, 


Thad a dog ; the rascal barked 
Till neighbours filled our yard with stones ; 
The flower-beds were all deeply marked 
With paw-marks where he'd buried bones. 


He died at last ; a big jackdaw 

Was given me to fill his place ; 
But such a thief you never saw, 

So Jack soon came to deep disgrace. 


Next came a tortoise which I bought, 
A very apathetic beast ; 
He moved so slowly, Sissy thought 
He ought to have his knee-joints greased. 


T had a snake I tried to tame 

At great expense of time and toil ; 
I did not murmur when he came 

To shuffle off his mortal coil. 


I had a pet lamb, white of hue 
As any owned by famed Bo-Peep ; 
In two short months my lambkin grew 
A most decided, silly sheep. 


I'll give up keeping pets, I find 
My cash they waste, my friends appal ; 
I think—why here’s the squirrel man, 
With such a beauty, cage and all! 


SI 


HAND-BALL. 


1S Gace has had a longer life than usually 

falls to the lot of a popular pastime. 
Some time ago we found it in full swing at 
Charleroi, in the Place Verte, and then learnt, 
we may as well admit, for the first time, that 
under its old name it was the Belgian national 
game. 

The court was about a hundred yards from 
end to end, and at its narrowest measured about 
fifteen across. There were five players—the 
full number—on each side, and very athletic 
figures they were. The ball was as nearly as 
possible in size and weight and hardness a 
tennis-ball, aud it was started from the scoring- 
point by being bounced on the drum and hit off 
on the hop. In fact here was our old friend 
from Stratt which we had innocently imagined 
had died years ago, and only lived on in the 
pages of the antiquary, the very identical ‘‘ Pila 
Palmaris” of the Romans, the “ Jeade Paume” 
of mediseval France—and modern Belgium ! 

‘There is a saying in Chester, ‘‘When the 
daughter is gone shut Pepper Gate,” in allusion 
to the fact that one of the mayors of that famous 
old city bricked up the Pepper Gate owing to 
his daughter having eloped through it with her 
lover while they were playing this very game ; 
and at Newcastle-on-Tyne there used to be a 
Procession of the mayor and sheriffs to the 
“Forth” at Eastertide and Whitsuntide to 
give the game official countenance. All over 
this country hand-ball used to be played, and 
even in the last century matches took place in 
remote districts for those nastiest of all cakes 
made of the bitter gingery tansy. 

It is not a game that strikes the spectator as 
requiring extraordinary skill, or affording much 
variety, but it must at one time have been held 
in very high esteem. Some of the monarchs of 
the middle ages achieved quite a reputation 
for their proficiency at it, though their reputa- 
tion for athletics, like that of their queens for 
beauty, would seey~‘rom their portraits to have 
been very eas acquired. The Emperor 
Charles v. is said to have been such an enthu- 
siast in its pursuit that an extraordinary story 
is afloat in the chronicles that he even pawned 
his clothes for fands to play it ! 

At first the naked hand was used to drive the 
ball to and fro, then gloves were introduced, 
and then catgut was cross-lashed over the glove. 
This crogs-lashing of the glove in hand-bal] 


gave us the tennis-racket, which, in the lawn 
variety, has of late taken such a spurt in the 
fashionable world. The lashing would seem to 
have been further developed, for at Charleroi, 
and elsewhere we afterwards discovered, the 
gloves were armed, as shown in the sketch, 
with bats of shaped leather, not unlike tortoise- 
shells or swimming-plates. 

The square was alive with people. Contrast- 
ing strangely with the tall hats of the townsfolk 
was a strong sprinkling of the peculiar head-gear 
of the workmen from the neighbouring mines, 
who, with the main body of the poorer classes, 
seemed to be thoroughly posted up in all points 
of the sport. On the roofs of the houses were 
crowds of ladies and children, and every window 
had its occupants, who gesticulated wildly as the 
match proceeded. . And as the ball flew from 
end to end of the court without a slip the ex- 
citement of those in the square grew so tre- 
mendous that they mounted the benches with 
which the Place was lined and clapped and 
cheered at each successful stroke. 

There is a complete code of rules for the ‘‘ Jen 
de Paume,” and it has even become so modern- 
ised as to have its professional and amateur 
players. The rules are rather curious, and deal 
chiefly with instances in which fifteen points 
are given or allowed to the sides. The object 
of the game, as in tennis, ‘is to hit the ball 
from side to side without letting it touch ground, 
the misses scoring as points to the opponents. 
Two rubbers of five games each make the round. 
The server starts the ball with his naked hand, 
the plates coming into use on all other occasions. 
Although the play seems very straightforward, 
its complications require an umpire to almost 
every player; at least nine umpires are elected 
to see afi fair! Played with the hand and a 
hollow indiarubber ball, it might afford a pleas- 
ing change to the usual round of present British 
pastimes, 

‘We met with hand-ball again at Gosselies, 
and at Namur, where there is a court with the 
narrow part marked out along a street, the 
wider parts being in a square at each end. OF 
all our pleasant surprises in Belgium that ot 
hand-ball in high glory was perhaps the 
pleasantest. 

We seemed to be haunted by hand-ball, for 
in Italy we met with it again. It there sur- 
vives in the form of ‘‘ Pallone.” The pallone- 
bat is a very awkward-looking affair. It is 
made of wood, shaped and hollowed out to fit 
the hand, with a centre bar to grasp it by, and 
thin partitions that split the fingers. Outside, it 
roughly resembles a hand studded all over with 
hard wood knobs to give it strength. Pallone 
is a single-fisted game, and the hand that holds 
the bat has its wrist and arm carefally sheathed 
in wood, while the other is quite bare. The 
balls are about the size of those used at cricket, 
or a trifle smaller, and are stuffed with chopped 
hay. They are carefully wetted before a match 
begins, so as to make them as hard and heavy 
as possible, 

Pallone is played in a court a hundred yards 
long and five-and-twenty broad, surrounded by 
a dwarf wall about a yard high, and having at 
the bases, 90 to apeak, a couple of higher walls 
to the right and left of the players, over whick 
it is one of the principal objects of the game to 
drive the ball. Right across the court in the 
centre runs a permanent bonndary of the terri- 
tories of the teams in the shape of a raised ridge 
of tile-work, called the ‘‘cordino,” and along 
one of the sides lies a drain to keep the court 
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dry. At the opposite angles are two masts, and 
all balls passing these masts or dropping on to 
the drain count against the striker, while those 
dropping anywhere else behind the cordino : 
count for him. 
At one end of the court is a spring board or 

trampolino, and from this the game begins. , 
There are four players on cach side; and of 

these one, the captain, is known as the batti- 

tore; while another, the feeder, bears the curious 

title of mandarino. The battitore mounts the ! 
board, the mandarino gives him a “feed,” and ! 
with a tremendous wjiack the captain, bound- | 
ing down the trampolino, hits the ball away ; 
beyond the tile border—if he can. The object i 


of the other side is to send it back before it 
touches the ground, and with such bats the hits 
are pretty hard, so that a clumsy miss may 
mean a black eye or even a broken jaw. Four 
misses make the game, and after every two 
games ends are changed, until the match, con- 
sisting of twenty-two games, is played out. 
Pallone is almost entirely in the hands of 
professionals. The teains travel about playing 
their matches all over Italy. Great is the ex- 
citement when town meets town in the pallone- 
court, and the game seen under such circum- 
stances, with the players—all clothed in white, 
and distinguished by coloured scarfs—bounding 
about like wild cats, with the wooden boxing- 


| gloves on their fists, punching the ball from 
end to end of the court, and keeping it up for 
minutes at a time, is unusually interesting and 
lively for a southern climate, where active 
athletics are seldom indulged in. 

The hard ball and heavy bat are essential for 
the exhibition game, but for lads and be- 
ginners there exists a milder form, when a soft 
ball is driven about by a cushion of rags rolled. 
round the fist. In this comparatively Earmless 
stage pullone is practised in the open fields, and 
when sufficient skill is arrived at, the players. 
gradually get into courts, where they work up 
to use the full fighting harness of the profes- 
sional. 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


large room at the White Hart had ‘and decorate suitably the great ballroom, ; There was Lord Elcho, little more than a 


seldom presented so brilliant an ap- 
pearance as it did on the November even- 
ing when it was occupied by Prince Charles 
Edward and his chief officers. The White 
Hart had been chosen for the Prince's 
quarters by Hugh de Clifford, or, rather, 
by Lieutenant Morville, the name by which 
Hugh was now known. He had beer sent 
forward in command of the vanguard, as 
being well acquainted with Peneshurst, 
and it was in consequence of this that 
Captain Vallance and his men had so nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoners. 
Aware that the whole of Coloncl War- 
ton’s regiment had not left Peneshursf, 
and not knowing how many might have 
remained, Hugh thought it possible that 
some defence of the town might be at- 
tempted which would cause delay and 
needless loss of life. When, therefore, he 
arrived at Wyndford Pits, he turned aside 
from the high road and led his men along 
the lane by which he himself had so often 
returned to Peneshurst. In consequence 
of this he entered the town considerably 
in the rear of Captain Vallance’s party. 
Handing over the command to his junior, 
he had then gone on alone to the White 
Hart to arrange about the Prince's quar- 
ters, and knew nothing about the surprise 
of Vallance’s party by Cornet Johnstone, 
or the capunre of Warton, for a long time 
afterwards. 
The landlord of the White Hart greeted 


| 


! 


Mr. de Clifford (or Lieutenant Morville, | tans of the Highland chiefs, their broad- | 


as he found he was now to call him) with 
a strange mixture of cordiality and em- 
barrassment. He was, of course, a staunch 
Blue, and as such counted it his duty to 
look with a favourable eye on all Jacobites, 
‘and especially that Jacobite of Jacobites, 
Prince Charles himself. Nor was he in- 
sensible of {he honour, not to speak of the 
profit, that might accrue to his hostelry 
from the presence of one who, if he was 
not a crowned head to-day, might be one 
to-morrow. On the other hand, if nothing 
should come of this expedition of his into 


England but hangings and quarterings, ' 


as had been the case on the last occasion— 
hangings not only for himself and his 
immediate followers, but for all who had 
abetted or countenanced him—the pros- 
ct became by no means so agreeable. 
‘hen called upon, therefore, by ‘Fagh to 
prepare his best suite of rooms for the 
rince’s use, and his other available apart- 
ments for the chief officers in command, 


in which, he said, it was his royal high- 
ness’s intention to hold a reception that 
evening for any of his loyal subjects who 
might be desirous of being presented to 
| their sovereign, he answered. diplomatically 
| that whatever guests came to his inn were 
‘of course welcome to the best fare and 
welcome which it was in his power to sup- 
ply, nor was it his business to inquire what 
was the purpose of their journey. ‘In- 
deed,” he added, loud enough for the by- 
standers to hear, ‘it was hardly a matter 
| of choice with him, as it would not be in 
his power to refuse the demands made of 
him if he were minded to do so.” Having 
thus secured himself against any possible 
ill-consequences, the worthy Boniface went 
to work with a will, hunted out flags, 
, pinned up draperies, and even sent for a 
|‘ band of music to greet his distinguished 
| guest on his arrival with the well-known 
| air of ‘‘ Welcome Royal Charlie.” 

About eight o’clock in the evening the 
ballroom, as has been before said, pre- 
‘ sented a brilliant appearance. The Prince 
' had not yet entered, having been detained 
| since.his arrival by some pressing business, 


| a circumstance too common to attract re- | 


mark. But scattered up and down the 
| gaily lighted room were groups of officers 
|im almost every variety of uniform—the 
, scarlet military coats barred and bordered 
{with gold, the cocked hats and heavy 
; boots, contrasting strangely with the tar- 


| swords and plumed bonnets. There were 
| present also a considerable number of the 
| principal townspeople, who, like the host 
lof the White Hart, professed to have 
; obeyed the Prince’s summons only under 
; compulsion, as well as a still larger num- 
i ber of the fair sex, who, to do them justice, 
| alleged no other reason for their presence 
than the true one—viz., curiosity to see the 
Prince. 

In the centre of the room, immediately 
under the great chandelier, a group of 
officers, mostly holding commissions in 
the Highland regiments—though many of 
opi were Englishmen or Irishmen—had 

t 


hered together conversing pleasantly 
ith no thought apparently of failure or 
| defeat. There was the Duke of Perth, as 
: he was styled, 2 man in the full vigour of 
| his years, with a face of high intelligence 
and breeding—a man indeed of high 
‘literary culture, as noble a gentleman as 
jever took up arms in an unhappy cause. 


boy, scarcely released from school, where: 
he had been studying under the shadow of 
Wykehan’s foundation at Winchester; 
there was Sir Thomas Sheridan, the 
Prince’s tutor; there was Colonel O’Sul- 
livan, a light-hearted and gallant Irish- 
man; Lord Louis Gordon, Lord Ogleby. 
; and mingling with them the Lairds of 
| Keppoch, Glengarry, Kinloch, Maidart, 
and many others—all of them zealous and 
hearty in the:cause they had espoused, or 
if they did entertain any secret misgivings, 
at least not allowing them to appear. 

But there were some exceptions to this 
rule. In one corner near the upper end, 
an officer, somewhere apparently about 
forty years of age, tall and robust, and 
wearing a cavalry uniform and a dark 
periwig, was conversing with a Highland 
chief wearing the tartan of the Camerons. 
The father had a fine manly figure, and 
features handsome and regular, but some- 
what melancholy in their expression. 
: Such at least was their aspect at the pre- 

sent moment. ‘‘My lord,” he was saying, 
‘‘I would gladly share your lordship’s 
|, Views were it possible for me to do so. 
Nothing I am aware so injurcs a cause as 
the despondency of its chiefs. But there 
is a point at which it becomes folly to 
shut one’s eyes to the true state of things 
around us. I have feared from the first 
that our position was a hopeless one, 
though I Fave kept the presentiment to 
myself. But we are fast reaching a point 
when it will be impossible to conceal it 
from any.” 

“Nay, Lochiel, surely that is speaking: 
too gloomily. Doubtless our anticipations. 
—anticipations, let me say, which we werc 
fully justified in forming—have not as yet. 
been fulfilled.” 

‘‘Fulfilled,, my Lord George Murray,” 
returned Lochiel. ‘‘ Methinks that word 
is almost a mockery to use under such cir- 
cumstances as ours, There has not been 
anything to show that there ever was a 
shadow of a foundation for entertaining 
‘them. We were to have been joined, 
i everywhere along the line of our march, 
| by the squires of the Northern Counties. 
| It is now more than a fortnight since we 
entered England, and the gentlemen who 
have joined our standard might be counted. 
on the fingers of your hands and mine.” 

“It is true,” ssid Lord George, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Yet remember they have not 
been entirely indifferent. Reasons for 
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their failure in keeping their engagements 
have been alleged.” : 

“Doubtless, my lord, but our cause 
needs recruits, not excuses. Doubtless 
there have been an abundance of excuses. 
Some have been sick and could not come. 
Others are not ready yet, but may be by- 
and-by. Others are waiting for the 
arrival of the French, or a larger muster 
of their own countrymen ; some are delay- 
ing till our army is swelled to a certain 
specified amount, some till it -has reached 
a certain point in the march, some till it 
has arrived in London. If these excuses 
would fight King George’s troops and 
place the Prince upon the throne it would 
do well enough. As it is they are but 
melancholy jest.” 

His companion shook his head. 

“I fear you are but too nearly right, 
Lochicl,” he said. ‘Yet what is to be 
doue? We may retire to Scotland, and | 
join our friends, and await the coming of 
the French troops; and that, between 
ourselves, is what I anticipate we shall 
be driven to do. But there is no ex- 
cuse for taking such a step at the pre- 
sent moment. It was from Lancashire 
that we were to look for the largest 
amount of help, and we have not yet 
entered Lancashire. Surely it will be 
better to proceed onward for a few days. 
If the Lancashire squires, unlike those of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, keep to 
the promises they have made, our army 
will gather like a snowball in December. 
Should it prove otherwise, our retreat to 
Scotland is still open tous. There is no 
force between us and the Border, and the 
speed with which we march is so much 
greater than theirs, that we need have 
little apprehension of pursuit. We will 
wait till Lancashire has been put on its 
trial, and if it fails, we must speak of this 
again. Sec, here comes the Prince at last, 
radiant as ever. He at least does not 
share our anticipations.”” | 

As he spoke a young man of fine stature | 
and fair complexion, with regular and | 
handsome features, wearing his own hair 
of a light brown colour, entered the room, 
followed by his immediate suite, and, ad- 
vancing to the upper end, where a chair 
had been placed for him, bowed cour- 
teously round him. 

‘He had to express his regret,” he said, | 
“that he had so long detained them, yet | 
he was assured that all there present would 
forgive hin when they became aware that, | 
he had been engaged in visiting an ancie: 
and faithful servant of his house, who hi 
passed her entire life in his service, and 
vheerfully sacrificed every earthly hope for 
his advantage. Many there present would 
know the history of Lady Betty Mostyn, 
and all who did so would be aware that no | 

ains he could take or no time he could 

estow in rendering honour to her could | 
be misapplied. It grieved him to have 
found her so ill in health, yet it would 
ever be a satisfaction to him that he had 
been permitted to see her and render her ! 
his thanks. But he was now at leisure to | 
attend to any matters of pressing moment. 
Were any of the magistrates of Peneshurst 
present, or had any of the neighbouring 
gentry come in to offer their welcome to 
their sovereign *” 

There was a pause, and then a gentle- 
man in the dress of a civilian came 
forward. 

“T have mace the necessary inquiries, 
your royal highness,” he said. ‘‘ There 
are, I find, but two borough magistrates. 
One of them is the mayor, a bitter and 


determined enemy ever of your royal 
house. He has fled the town on your 
approach. The other, who has been still 
more marked in his hostility to your high- 
ness, is Mr.—or, as he should more pro- 
tly be styled, Colonel—Warton. He 
as, I am informed, raised at his own cost 
a regiment, now at Lichfield, for the pur- 
pose of resisting this present enterprise.” 
‘John Warton ?” repeated the Prince; 
“T have heard of him, I think. Is he not 
the owner, Murray, of the estate of which 


| Sir Charles Wyndford has been stripped in 


requital of the loyal service which he has 
rendered to us?” 

‘‘He is,” replied Murray ; ‘‘and shame 
it is that it should have fallen into such 
hands. If it be your pleasure, a company 
can be sent out to pillage and destroy it. 
If Wyndford cannot enjoy his own, at 
least let not the enemy retain his lawless 
plunder.” 

* By no means,” said the Prince; ‘ we 
do not make war with individuals, what- 
ever our enemies may do, But is there no 
one here who can give us the information 
we require as to the names of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, bow they stand affected 
towards us, and the like?” i 

“There is difficulty in getting such 
questions answered, your highness,” an- 
swered Lord Hicho; ‘‘ but a prisoner has, 
TL learn, been taken since our entrance into 
the town, respecting whom the officer who 
captured him is anxious to lea your 
highness’s pleasure. He may auswer the 
inquiries,” 

* Let him be sent for,” suid the Prince. 

There was a slight delay, and then John 
Warton was introduced, between two sel- 
diers who acted as his gaolers. Ho wore 
his ordinary dress—a plain cloth coat of a 
grey colour, with waistcoat and breeches 
to match, and grey worsted hose. His 

istols and sword bad been taken from him, 
but the scabbard belonging to the latter 
still hung from his belt. He looked angrily 
and defiantly round him as he entered ; he 
had received some hard usage from his 
captors, who, observing that he was not in 
uniform, had conceived the notion that he 
was & spy. John Warton was never slow 
to requite contumely and scorn, and on the 

resent occasion his angry feeling was 
Teightened by finding himself in the pre- 


and hated. 
Hugh de Clifford saw him enter with 
surprise and regret. He had been in close 


{attendance on the Prince, and knew nothing 


of Warton’s capture. He now made a few 
hurried inquiries, and then, approaching as 
.near as he could to the Prince’s chair, lis- 
tened anxiously to what ensued. 

Charles Edward looked with some sur- 
prise at the appearance of the prisoner. 


“Why has he been made pridbner?” ~ 

“He was in company with the rebel sol- 
diers, I learn,”’ said Lord Elcho, who had 
been speaking apart with Cornet John- 
stone. ‘“ He ti upon our men and shot 
one of our trooper’s horses. It was with 
some difficulty that he was disarmed.” 

“Indeed,” said the Prince, gravely. 
“* Are you a soldier in the service of the 
Elector of Hanover, young man?” he 
asked. 

“T am not,” said Warton, shortly. 

“You are not. And yet you fired on 
my soldicrs. Are you aware that by the 
laws of war you are liable to be treated as 
a brigand and an assassin? What is your 
name ?”’ 

“ Jobn Warton.” 


sence of men whdém he specially feared | 


‘This person is not a belligerent,” he said. 


“‘John Warton! Are you any relation 
to Mr. Warton, the borough magistrate 
here—or Colonel Warton, as I am told I 
ought to call him *” 

“IT am his son,”’ answered Warton, with 
the same defiant manner as before. 

‘Then your father should have instructed 
you better. What say you to this, gentle- 
men’ We wish to show all possible ten- 
derness to those who are our subjects, 
whether they acknowledge it or not; nor 
will we permit their rights or liberties to 
be infringed. But to allow our soldiers to 
be fired upon by any chance person, and 
especially by an avowed enemy, who yet 
shrinks from meeting us in arme, is an- 
other matter. What say you, Monsieur 
D’Equilles ?” he continued, turning to a 
distinguished foreign officer. ‘‘ How would 
you treat this in your service?” 

“*Your royal highness is entirely cor- 
rect,” said the Frenchman. ‘Such person 
is to be treated as a robber, not a soldier, 
and incurs the penalty of death. No officer 
in our service would treat it otherwise.” 

‘‘ There can beno doubt on the subject,” 
said one of the Highland chicfs. ‘The 
prisoner deserves hanging, and the penalty 
to my mind should be exacted.” 

* Is that your opinion, gentlemen ? ” said 
the Trince, glancing round the circle. 
“Then be it so. Let the prisoner be handed 
over to the provost-marshal for execution 
at sunrise.” 

The Prince withdrew early, being pro- 
bably disappointed, notwithstanding his 
apparent cheerfulness, at the reception 
he had experienced in a neighbourhood 
where he had hoped to reccive valuable 
aid. He bad not begun his preparations 
for retiring to rest when he received a 
message that Lieutenant Morville desired 
to speak with him on a matter of urgent 
importance. 

** Lieutenant Morville, that is Hugh de 
Clifford,” repeated the Prince. ‘Ay, I 
had meant to send for him ; I had a mes- 
sage to deliver to him from Lady Betty, 
but I had forgotten it.” 

Hugh accordingly was introduced, and, 
straightway falling on one kucc, besought 
tbat grace might be extended to John 
Warton. 

“‘To John Warton,” repeated Charles, 
‘the youth who has been sentenced to be 
hanged ? On what grounds do you make 
this petition ¥” - 

“He never committed the offence 
charged against him, your highness,” said 
Hugh. ‘*I was sure it was so when I 
heard the matter stated, and I have since 
spoken to some of my men, who confirm 
my view. No doubt he fired and shot 
Duncan Muir's horse, and might have shot 
Duncan himself. But Duncan allows that 
he attacked him first with his sabre. John 
only fired in self-defence.” 

“How came he armed with sword and 
pistol in the middle of the fray ? and why 
did he not plead this himself? They who 
run a> great a hazard of being misunder- 
stocd, aud do not even plead in their own 
defence, can scarce complain of the couse- 
quence of their folly.” 

“Doubtless John has been indiscreet,”’ 
said Hugh, ‘‘ as.well as too proud to plead 
for his life at the hands of thoso he has 
been bred up to dislike. But he is a gene- 
rous enewy,.and should not lose his life, 
methinks, for either his indiscretion or his 

e.”” 

The Prince looked at Hugh’s pleading 
face and moisténed eyes with a smile. 

‘‘There is more in this than meets the 
ear, Hugh,” le said. ‘This reminds me 
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ighness. 
, and 


bore each other no will, But I have 
learned that he can be generous, and when 
my life was in danger and a word from him 


would have consigned me to prison he 
would not speak it. Nay, it was from him 
and his sister that I received the warning 
which saved ine.”’ 

“And you would requite the service b 
saving him?” said the Prince. ‘ Well, 
you have said enough. Even if it were 
not true, as, however, I believe it is, that 
he has done nothing to deserve his sen- 
tence, the case is at least one where mercy 
may wisely be shown.” 

He wrote a few words on a sheet of 
paper, and handed it to Hugh. 


“John Warton was introduced betwee 


“Take this order,” he said, ‘to the 
provost-marshal, and he will deliver the 
prponse into your custody. But remem- 

er you must not set him at liberty until 
our men have left the town, and he must 
promise himself not to leave it for twenty- 
four hours. We cannot run the chance of 
information of our movements being car- 
ried to Lichfield.” 

Hugh bowed low, and receiving the 
paper withdrew from the apartment. 
the meanwhile Captain Vallance, finding 


that he was not pursued, halted at some | 


distance from Peneshurst, and waited till 
he was rejoined by his m»n, who had been 
scattered in all directions and came strag- 
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gling in one by one. Presently they were 


g8 | all assembled, with the exception of War- 


ton; and it then transpi 
been seized and taken 


that he had 
isoner. 


‘*What right had they to seize him?” 
inquired Vallance, “He was not in 
uniform.” 


. IT saw what passed,” said one of the 
soldiers. ‘‘One of the enemy rode at him 
with his sabre, and Mr. Warton fired at 
him and shot his horse! Then they sur- 
rounded him, and he surrendered. But 
they can’t do anything to him, because, as 
you say, captain, he isn’t a soldier.” 

“*T don’t know that,” returned Vallance. 
“ He oughtn’t to have fired. It may bea 
very serious matter. I don’t feel at all 
easy about him.” 

“T am afraid we can do nothing to help 
him, captain,” said the man who h 
spoken before. ‘ With the few men we 
have we couldn’t venture to attempt his 
rescue.” : 


“‘Of course not,” said the captain. 


n two soldiers#” 


| But I should 
| not like togo back 
| to Lichfield and 
| tell his father that 
he is a prisoner in 
the hands of the 
rebels, and I did 
not know what 
was going to be 
done with him. 
Seehere, Humph- 
rey Freeborn, you 
have ever your 
| wits about you. 
You can put on 


| pase 
some disguise, and 


go into the town. You'll be able to 

ick up among the hostlers at the White 
Fart how the rebels mean to deal with Mr. 
John. As soon as it is dusk we'll return 
to Dene’s Valley and pass the night in the 
Hollow. You cau come to us there, and 
tell us what you have found out. If Mr. 
Jobn has been released, you can find him 
out, and tell him where we are. Then he 
can mount his horee, if he likes it, and 
we'll go aff together without loss of time.’’ 

“And if I find they're going to send 
him off somewhere—to Scotland, perhaps, 
or take him along with them as a prisoner 
—what then?” inquired Freeborn. 

Bes ascertain oll: the Particulars you 
can before reporting them. e is going 
to be sent to Scotland with only a slender 
escort, we perhaps might rescue him. If 
he is going to be en southward we 
might manage an exchange. One thing is 
certain, I won't go back to Lichfield 
without more information about him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A DUNCE’S DISASTERS. 


ae boys at Highfield House were not 

rised. that an extra half-holiday 
sheald ne given | at attermoen AL ie 
such 2 glorious day ; the deepest blue 
was cleadlees, and it would have been 
cruel to d the afternoon bending over 
dusty desks and grammars. 

Dawson and Smith, companions in work, 
were no less chums out of school. They 
were not much of cricketers, and generally 
tried to leave for a long walk on fine 


half-holidays. This was not difficult on 
that Tuesday; and immediately after 
dinner they set off. How delightful it 


was down the cool lane! The heat was no 
longer oppressive. 

They ran gently for a quarter of a mile, 
£0 as to get well out of range ; and then 
stopped to rest and look about, knowing 
that they should see nothing to remin 
them of school. No, it was pure summer, 
green and shady. The lane was seldom 
‘used carts, and was almost entirely 

with turf. The hedges were ful 
of ferns, fox-gloves, honeysuckles, dog- 
roses, and lots of other wild flowers. But- 
terflies were glancing, and bees humming, 
and dragon-flies rting like winged 


“Isn't it glorious!” said Dawson, wal- 
wing in the long grass. ‘‘ How jolly these 
afternoons are! I wieh it was always 
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A Day of Misadventures. 


sammer. But I say, Tom, we must move 
on; it’s two miles to Darkwood Copse, and 
the ruins are a mile farther, and I want to 


got the water-rat.’ 

So the boys set off again, and now took 
a path over a common covered with furze 
and heather and bracken. 

“I wonder,” said Smith, “if we shall 
come across an adder. I should like to 
try whether the beast is really fond of 
music. I believe it’s all bosh; but I’ve 
brought my penny whistle, and we could 
give him a tune. ’s practise.” 

Smith played the air of that chorus in 
the hunting song which Dawson loved to 
shout at the top of his voice in the ‘echo- 
ing schoolroom ; and on they marched to 
the strains of enlivening music. The copse 
soon came in sight. 

“We'll try that bank where we saw one 
last year,” said Smith, ‘and if possible 
catch him asleep. I know the dodge. 
Lay hold of hiv tight round the neck, he 
can’t bite, and tie your handkerchief over 
his head. Nothing’s easier.” 

“Do you think you dare do it, Tom?” 
asked Dawson. ‘I shouldn’t like to try, 
I know; but if you can manage it, I'll 
sing to him. I know another song if he 
doesn’t seem to like the one about pup- 
pies.” 


“Oh, he won’t be particular. That's 
the bank. It was just under that ash-tree. 
Let us go very softly so as not to wake 
call at old Punchey’s eottage to see if he’s | him.” 


The 8 t cautiousl on, and soon 
reuched the Dauk on the cutskirts of the 
wood. The shadows of the trees threw 


soft traceries over the grassy slopes. 
Stepping lightly, they into every 
nook and mossy corner, but saw nothing, 


not even a dead stick, that could be mis- 
taken for a reptile. 
“Never mind,” said Dawson, “ let’s 
on to the ruins. I wonder what was 
history of the old castle. I wish we could 
find some treasure hidden there. Let us 
id to be Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
the Red-handed. What s jolly story that 
is; what splendid adventures they had; 
and how exciting the Doctor makes it 
when he reads it outloud to us! Oh, 
Smith, shouldn’t you like to have some 
d adventure in the old ruins ?” 
ec RE ea he; let e huny on; 
aps we surprise @ rol ‘ 
PYBut the boys were not to reach the ruins 
that afternoon. Their expedition was 
doomed to & premature termination, as 
the remainder of this chapter will explain. 
They had turned on to the high-road in 
order to take Punchey Brown’s cottage on 
the way. This important personage de- 


serves a word of introduction. His im- 

ortance was mainly recognised by the 
Boys of Highfield House, for he was none 
other than the authgrised purveyor of 
“ grub” to that establishment. For years 
he had enjoyed the monopoly of supplying 
the lads with fruit, buns, ginger-beer, 
and other delicacies dear to the soul of 
boys. Fromahumble beginning he bad 
gradually rieen in business; for having 
been originally but the owner of two 
baskets, which he stocked from a neigh- 
bouring shop, he was now the proprietor 
of a shop, and had lately started a cart and 
one—to wit, a donkey. 

He called his establishment Wayside 
Cottage, and had fitted up the room on 
the right side of the door as a sho; 
wherein to display his wares. A bac 
room had been converted into a bake-room, 
in which his wife periodically turned her 
hand to the confection of buns and pies 
and savoury cakes. These basked habitu- 
ally in the shop windows, or found their 
way to the school precincts. The room on 
the left of the door was devoted to another 
branch of business—for Mr. Brown had 
assumed the title of ‘‘ general dealer,” and 
had amassed a motley collection of 
crockery, iroumongery, and haberdashery ; 
all of which goods were deposited without 
much regard to scientific classification in 
the room on the left. Furthermore, in 
order to extend bis connection, he was 
accustomed often to don his brown velve- 
teen coat with the brass buttons, and 
envelop his neck with a red handkerchief, 
and sally forth on a pilgrimage — his 
donkey-cart stocked with carefully-se- 
lected goods—to visit outlying hamlets ; 
only appearing at Highfield, as a rule, in 
person on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
on otber days sending his son with baskets 
of provisions. 

It was about three o'clock when our two 
young friends reached Wayside Cottage. 
They found the proprietor leisurely pre- 
paring for a drive. He was Icaning on 
the donkey; and the cart, piled up with 
crockery, ete., stood by. 

“Hullo, Punchey !” 

“Well, young gents, so you've got a 
*alf-’oliday, and are out for a bit of a 
spree. Warm weather, ain't it? Guess 
you would like a bottle of ginger-beer, 
eh?” 

“Rather, Punchey, if you're certain it 
won't poison us;” and the boys made 
haste to invade the refreshment room, 

**Go gently,” said the general dealer: 
“the old ‘oomau’s rayther cross—don’t 
tread on ber corns.” 

Despite the warning, they entered with 
somewhat more alacrity than ccremony, 


and encountered Mrs. Brown in the shop,’ 


where she had just deposited a consign- 
ment of hot buns. The beys pulled off 
their caps with a profound bow. 

“Good afternoon, missis, it’s awfully 
hot, and some of your ginger - becr 
wouldn’t be amiss, especially as Mr. B. is 
going to treat us.” 

“Treat you, indeed—what’s that about 
treating? Il trim John’s jacket if he 
talks about treating. Honest folks have 
to work early and late and must live. 
Twopence a bottle, young gents, as many 
as you please.” 

And the oll lady bundled out to get the 
beverage, for it was kept in a cool corner 
outside. She returned with a bottle and 
tumbler in each hand, which she set down 
on the counter and proceeded to tap one of 
the bottles. 

Now it happened that the gaseous evo- 
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lution in the ginger-beer had been brisk 
during the heat of the last few days, and 
the bottles, though securely fastened with 
wire and string, contained the pent-up 
furies at such high tension that a pressure 
of almost irresistible force was exerted on 
the corks—in other words, the ginger-beer 
was ‘‘up” almost to bursting-point, 
causing the corks to bulge and lean over 
sideways. 

It was only the night before that the 
Browns had been violeutly roused from 
sleep and terrified out of their senses by a! 
tremendous report, followed immediately | 
by another and even another. Mra. Brown 
bad sbricked murder; Mr. Brown: 
imagined dynamite. He had told her to 
“shut her row;” she had taunted him 
with being ‘‘afeared to open the door,” | 
and ordered him downstairs to tackle the ' 
thieves and prevent their being murdcred | 
in their beds. And it was not until he 
had accomplished a tour of the premises ! 
and was on the point of returning to his 
chamber, that a frothing and secthing in | 
the corner where the ginger-becr was kept 
conveyed to his agitated senses a true sus- 
picion of the cause of the alarm. 

Mrs. Brown now begun cautiously to 
untwist the wire of the cork; and though 
painfully apprehensive of an explosion, she 
was not over-careful about the direction in 
which she pointed the bottle. She was no 
more to be trusted with that formidable | 
piece of artillery than a nursemaid might | 
be with a Woolwich infant, as the result 
proved. 

The boys watched the operation with 
interest and amusement. The cork was 
unctuous with saccharine 
Mrs. Brown's tingers were fat and clumsy. 
An ominous sizzling portended the ap- 
proaching release of the imprisoned liquor; 
and BANG went the cork with a deafening 
report, hitting Dawson full in the right 
eye! 

“‘Mussy me!” excleimed Mrs. Brown, 
while cataracts of foam welled forth, de- 
luging her gown and splashing on the floor 
in apparently inexhaustible streams. 

The old dame grappled manfully with 
the engine of destruction, and vainly 
strove to stem the torrent by inscrting her 
thumb into the orifice. Dawson was yell- 
ing with pain. Smith, stunned by the 
suddenness of the catastrophe, stared 
open-mouthed ; and Punchey stood in the 
doorway rolling out salvoes of laughter | 
from his stalwart chest. 

It was a comical scene. Mrs. Brown, on 
recovering her presence of mind, informed 
the company that she was ‘‘all of a tremble 
and a shake;” yet a woman’s instinct | 
prompted her to deeds of mercy, and she 
was soon engaged in bathing Dawson's 
eye. The pain he endured was consider- 
able, but gradually subsided under her 
treatment. The boys were then invited to 
regale themselves with a jam sandwich 
and raspberry vinegar. Dawson's hand- 
kercbief was tied over his eyc, and they 
essayed to proceed on their walk. But 
Disaster No. 1 was not yet fully enacted. 
The boys must needs inspect the contents 
of the cart, and assist the proprietor in 
harnessing the donkey. Dawson's spirits 
were not damped, though his eye was 
dimmed. 

‘Hold hard, Puncbey, don’t put him to 
just yet; let me show you how a Roman 
general rode in triumph when he returned 
from the wars. Smith, play ‘See the con- 

uering hero comes,’ and imagine that 


exudations, | 


those sheep coming down the road are the 
citizens flocking to see the gallant sight.” 


So saying, Dawson went up to thr do 
key, who had been quietly browsing along 
the hedge-side, patted him and _cajold 


| him with soft words, laid hold of bis hair, 


bent over his back, and nimbly mounted 
the shaggy beast. The latter seemed eur- 
prised at the liberty, but began to move o.. 

“Gee up, Neddy,” cried the general, 
applying inducement with the calves .{ 
his legs. Neddy gee-ed up a little, an? 
slightly elevated his heels while he lowered 
his head ; and Dawson’s equilibrium ws 
disturbed. But he clung valiantly tos 


tuft of mane and righted himself in a - 


instant. The course of the hero was u- 
doubtedly erratic. It was hard to make 
out what direction the triumphant proces- 
sion was intended to take. It was more 
like the ride of Silenus in the revels of 
Bacchus. You remember the lines iz 
Ovid, boys * 

The shecp weré advancing with acca- 
mations of ** Baa!” There were no lictor 
with their fasces to keep the lines. The 
woolly animals, which our Latin Reader 
declares to be the most stupid of all, paid 
no regard to prorriety in their movements: 
but covering the whole road with a strag- 
gling, clamouring phalanx, they press 
forward to witness the pagcant, and «.- 
compassed on all sides the ass and hit 
rider. Neddy resolved to bring the matter 
to a crisis without further delay. Gather- 
ing his strength for one supreme effort, be 
gave such a vigorous plunging Kick tbat 
Dawson was sent flying. 


He fell on the shafts of the rickety cert. 


which Punchey had propped, for the ope 
ration of loading, upon two forked sticks 
These were snapped in a moment, and tht 
sudden collapse of the cart caused the con- 
tents to be forcibly projected. There 
a shock of ‘‘ shivering claps and cracks’ 
a shower of crockery and tin kettles: 
Dawson was buried among the ruins. 
Ati old sheep tried to clear the cart in 
her excitement. She actually succeeded in 
getting on board, and her weight instant!y 


| tilted the cart up on end; but she likowiv 


was involved in discomfiture, being shot 
out the other way, and landed sprawling 
on her back ia a rut, where she fay help- 


lessly kicking. The rest fled in trepids- . 


tion. 

Smith was in roars of laughter. Panchey 
was furious with wrath, and stupefied iy 
the portentous calamity. Dawson 1s; 
gasping in the wreck. He had receive. 
some serious wounds. His right chek 
had an ugly cut, from which the bloc: 
flowed freely. His hands were scratched. 
The sheep had knocked out his wind. 

“ Get up,” cried Punchey, so soon as be 
recovered sense enough to speak. ‘ What 
d’you mean by smashing my china? Get 
up, will yer?” And the general dealt 
proceeded to deal with the general in vers 
unmilitary fashion—for instead of fetching 
a stretcher and bearing him off the field 
with dignity, he laid hold of his leg 
and pulled him out. It took all Smith's 
eloquence to appease the wrath of Browz. 
Assurances of pecuniary reimbnrsement t 
the full amount of damage at length pr- 
vailed; and Dawson was removed to the 
cottage, where Mrs. Brown plaistered bim 
up, and the two boys set out to retum 
home as soon as possible, They had pro- 
mised without fail to bring Punchey twelte 
shillings on the morrow, being the valua- 
tion he set upon the broken crockery. 80 
meditating and conversing ruefully on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, they wended their 
way back to Highfield House. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘ow far the chasm descended it was im- 
possible to see from its irregularity, the 
sides projecting in great buttresses here | 
and there, all of grey rock, while what had 
seemed to be the softer portions had pro- 
bably crumbled away. Here and there, 
though, glimpses could be obtained of what 
looked like profound depths where all was 
black and still. 

««What shonld you think this place must 
have been ?”” said’ the doctor, as if eager 
to hear the lad’s opinion. 

“Wait a minute, sir,” replied Bart, 
loosening a great fragment of rock, which 
with some difficulty he pushed to the edge, 
and then, placing his foot to it, thrust it 
over, and bent forward to hear it fall. 

The distance before it struck was not 
great, for there was a huge mass of rock 
projecting some fifty feet below upon | 
which the stone fell, glanced off, and 
struck against the opposite side, with the 
effect that it was again thrown back far 
down out of sight; but the noise it made ' 
was loud enough, and as Bart listened he | 
heard it strike heavily six times, then there 
was a dead silence for quite a minute, and 
it seemed that the last stroke was when it | 
reached the bottom. i | 

Bart was just about turning to speak to | 
the doctor when there came hissing up a 
horrible echoing, weird sound, like a mag- 
nified splash, and they knew that far down 


at an immense depth the great stone had | 


CHAPTER XXII. — PREPARATIONS FOR SAFETY. 


even if this mine has been pretty nearly 
; exhausted, there is ample down below 
there in the caiion, while this mount must 
be our fortress and our place for furnaces 
and stores.” 

They descended cautiously for about a 
couple of hundred feet, sufficiently far for 
the doctor to chip a little at the walls, and 
find in one or two places veins that ran 
right into the solid mountain, and quite 
sufficient to give ample employment to all 
the men without touching the great lode 
in the crack of the caiion side, And this 
being 80, they climbed back to meet Joses, 
who had been just about to descend after 


| them. 


‘You'll both be killing of yourselves 
before you’re done, master,” he said, 
roughly. ‘No man ought to go down 4 
place like that without a rope round his 
waist well held at the end.” 

' Well, it would have been safer,” said 
the doctor, smiling. 

“Safer? Yes,” growled Joses. ‘Send 
down as greaser next time; there’s plenty 


‘of them, and they aren’t much conse- 


quence. We could spare a few.” 

The doctor smiled, and, after continuing 
their journey round the edge of the old 
mine, they made their way to the zigzag 
descent, whose great regularity of con- 
trivance plainly enough indicated that 
human hands had had something to do 
with it; while probably, when it was in 


fallen into water. j use in the ancient ages, when some power- 


“Ugh!” ejaculated Bart, involuntarily , 


imitating the Indians. ‘‘ What a hole! 
Why, it must be ten times as deep as this 
place is high. I shouldn’t care abdut go- 
ing down.” 

“Horrible indced, Bart ; but what should 
youthink’ Is this place natural or dug 
out?” 

“Natural, I should say, sir,” replied 
Bart. ‘' Nobody could dig down to such a 
depth as that.” 

**Yes, natural,” said the doctor, care- 
fully scanning the sides of the place with 
a small glass. ‘Originally natural, but 
this place has been worked.” 

“Worked? What dug out °” said Bart. 
“Why, what for—to get water?” 

“ No? said the doctor, quietly; ‘to get 
silver. This has been a great mine.” 

“Bat who would bave dug it?” said 
Bart, eagerly. ‘‘The Indians would not.” 

“The people who roughly made the zig- 
zag way up to the top here, my boy.” 

** But what people would they be, sir? 
The Spaniards?” 

“‘No, Bart. I should say this was dug 
by people who lived long before the 
Spaniards, perbaps thousands of years. It 


might have been done by the ancient: 


peoples of Mexico, or those who built the 


great temples of Central America and | 


Yucatan—those places so old that there is 
no tradition of the time when they were 
made. Ono thing is evident, that we have 
come upon a silver region that was known 
to the ancients.” 

‘* Well, I am disappointed!” cried Bart. 
“I thought, sir, that we had made quite a 
new find.” 

“So did I at first, Bart,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘ But, at any rate, save to obtain 
a few scraps, the place bas not been 
touched, I should eay, for centuries. And 


ful nation had rule in the land, it might 
‘have been made easy of access by means 
| of logs and balks of wocd laid over the 
| rifts from side to side. 
| The descent was almost more arduous 
| than the ascent, but there was no danger 
; Save ‘such’ as might result from a slip 
or wrench through placing a foot in one 
of the awkward cracks, and once more 
down in the plain, where the camp was as 
| busy as an ant-bill, the doctor called the 
' principal Englishmen about his waggon, 
and formed a sort of council, as he pro- 
, ceeded to lay his plans before them. 
| The first was—as they were ready to 
defy the Indians, and to fight for their 
{ pontion there, to make the mountain their 
| fortress, and in spite of the laborious 
; mature of the ascent, it was determined 
‘that the tents should be set up on the top, 
| while further steps were taken to enlar; 
the interior of the opening as soon as the 
narrow entrance was passed, so as td allow 
of a party of men standing ready to defend 
the way against Indians who might force 
themselves in. 
| This was decided on at once, and men 
' told off to do the work. : 
Then it was proposed to build three or 
four stout walls across the sloping path, «ll 
but just room enongh for a man to glide 
’by. These would be admirable means of 
' defence to fight behind, if the enemy forced 
: their way in past the first entry, and with 
these and a larger and stronger barrier at 
the top of the slope by the firet turn, it 
! was considered by the doctor that with 
| ordinary bravery the place would be im- 
pregnable. 
| So far so good; but then there were the 
| horses and cattle, the former in the cavern- 
like stable, the latter in their stone-walled 
| corral or enclosure. 


Here was a difficulty, for now, however 
strong their defence might be, they were 
isolated, and it would be awkward in case 
of attack to have two small parties of men 
detailed for the guarding of these places, 
which the Indians would be sure to attack 
in force, in place of throwing their lives 
ony, against the well-dcfended mountain 
path. 
“‘Couldn’t we contrive a gall alon 
the face of the mountain, Tight along above 
the ravine and the stables, sir?” said Bart. 
“TI think some stones might be loosened 
out, and a broad ledge made, too high for 
the Indians to climb up, and with a good 
wall of stones along the edge we could 
easily defend the horses.” 

“‘A good idca, Bart, if it can be carried 
out,” said the doctor. ‘‘Let’s go and 
see!” 

Inspection proved that this could easily 
be done so as to protect the horses, but not 
the corral, unless its position were altered, 
and it were placed close alongside of the 
cavern stable. 

After so much trouble had been taken in 
rearing this wall it seemed a great pity, 
but the men willingly set to work with 
some loosened stones from above, and 
levered them down with bars, these fallen 
stones coming in handy for building up- 
the wall. : 

" Fineness of finish was not counted; no- 

thing but a strong barrier which the cattle 
could not k:ap or throw down, if an 
attempt was made to scare them into a 
stampede, was all that was required, and 
so in a few days not only was this new 
corral strongly constructed, but the ledge 
projected fifty feet above it in the side of 
the mountain had been excavated, and 
edged with a strong wall of rock. 

There was but little room, only advan- 
tage was taken of holes in the rock, which 
were enlarged here and there so as to form 
a kind of rifle-pit, in which there was 
plenty of space for a man to creep and 

neel down to load and fire at any enemy 
who should have determined to carry off 
the cattle. In fine, they had at last a 
strong place of defence, only to be reached 
from a spot about a hundred feet up the 
sloping way to the summit of the moun- 
tain ; and the road to and from the bastion, 
as the doctor called it, was quite free from 
observation in the plain, if the defenders 
crept along on hands and knees. 

Beneath the entrance to this narrow 

gallery a very strong wall was built nearly 
across the slope, and at Bart’s suggestion 
a couple of huge stones were loosened in 
the wall just above, and a couple of crow- 
bars were left there ready to lower these 
still farther, so that they would slip down 
into the narrow opening left in case of 
emergency, and thus completely keep the 
| Indians out. 
; All these matters took a great deal of 
; time, but the knowledge of the danger 
' from the prowling bands of Indians always 
on the war-path on the plains, and also 
that of the large treasure in silver that was 
| Within their reach, made the men work 
like slaves. 

‘ater had been found in a spring right 
at the top of the mountain, and after con- 
triving o basin in the rock that it should 
yal, it was provided with an outlet, and 
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literally led along a channel of silver down 
to where it could trickle along a rift, and 
then down by the side of the sloping paths 
to a rock basin dug and blasted out close 
to the entrance in the plain. 

This was a good arrangement, for the 
water was deliciously pure, and gave an 
ample supply to the camp, and even to the 
cattle when necessary, a second overflow 

. carrying the fount within the corral, where 
a drinking-place was made, so that they 
were thus independent of the lake upon 
the plain, or the necessity for contriving a 
way down to the river in the cafion. Atten- 
tion had then to be given to the food 
supply, and this matter was mentioned to 
the Beaver. 

For Bart had suggested that no doubt 
the Indians would find buffalo for them, 
instead of passing their time Piying the 
part of mountain scouts and herdsmen 
when the cattle were driven to feed down 
in the rich pastures by the lake. 

(To be continwed.) 
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SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 
PART III. 
Pp 1s our old friend, the Blue Peter, the blue fi 
(1) with the white centre square (2), whic! 
is so well known as giving the signal of sailing. 


According to Mr. Planché, even the Argonauts 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jupiter! he’s hoisted up the 
Blue Peter!” Instead of the Blue Peter, a 
distant acquaintance would substitute the balls 
and square, with which alone he would beseech 
the signal station to give a little attention to 

im. 

Q, the well-known euoe quarantine flag, is 
also used to ask for orders by telegraph from the 


Its distant form is shown along- 


Just as Q when shown alone asks for orders 
‘by telegraph, so R when unaccompanied means, 
«Report me by telegraph to my owners,” who 
in all such cases have to pay for the telegram on 
delivery. R is the red (1), with the golden 
St. George’s Cross (2) ane its prototype in the 


distant group has the square above and the ball 
below. 


8 is another telegraph sigual—‘ Send the fol- 


lowing message by telegraph.” In the flag list 
it is the White Peter, the white flag (1) with 
the blue square (2) in the centre. Its corre- 
sponding symbol is a double pennant over a 


“« Please send the following message by signal 
letters through the telegraph,” is the very long- 
winded signification of T when hoisted alone. 
As a flag it is the tricolour red (1) white (2) and 


blue (3), the reverse of the French ensign, which 


has the blue nearest the mast ; in its distant 
form it becomes a ball below a pair of squares. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC-LANTERN. 
By Frank CHASEMORE. 
(Continued from page 208.) 


N™ mark on a piece of -tin a circle four 
inches and a quarter radius, or eight 
‘and a half inches wide; cut this circle out. 
Now cut out a quarter of the circle (Fig. 
12), bring the cut edges together, lap them a 


Fig. 12. 


little, and solder the joint, so that it makes a 
small tin cone (Fig. 13). Put this on to the 


Fig. 13. 


four points on the top of the chimney-tube, and 
solder those points into it securely, and your | 


Fig. 14. 


chimney will be finished and look like Fig, 14. 


This must be pushed into the hole at the top of 
the lantern. 

Now for the lamp, and your lantern will be 
finished. You had better make this, as it would 
cost you 10s. 6d. to buy, and you have nearly 
all the materials required. Cut a piece of stont 
tin nine inches and three-quarters long and 
three inches and three-quarters. broad ; make it 
into a tube by joining the short edges together, 
lapping them a little, about an eighth of an 
inch, and soldering the joint. For the bottom 
cut a piece of tin round, the exact size to fit 
tightly into the tube ; in the middle of this cut 
a circular hole three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, solder this in the lamp so that it is 
half an inch from the bottom end, and then cut 
the half-inch that projects like you did the top 
of the chimney. Now make a tube of tin to fit 
the hole in the bottom, and long enough to come 
level with the top of the lamp; solder this up, 
and into its place in the lamp (Fig. 15). Next 


Fig. 15. 


you must get a short piece of brass curtain-rod 
that will just fit tightly over this last tube and 
be the same length. In this brass tube you 
must cut a spiral slot running from top to bot- 
tom and going once round. The slot is to be 
cut quite through the brass (Fig. 16). The best 


Fig. 16. 


way to do this is to cut a piece of wood about 
eight inches long, and thick enou; h to fit very 
tightly in the brass tube; then with a sharp 
ffle make your cut. The cut is to bp about one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide. Now pugh this brass 
tube on to the tube in the lamp, and fix it by 
pressing the brass in a little. . ? 

The next thing to make is the wyick-carrier. 
Make a short tube of tin three-fourte&nths of an 
inch long and to fit easily over the bi tube» 
round the bottom of this short tbe put 9 
band of stout tin one-fourth of an inch wides 
through this band drill a hole one sixteenth 
of an inch, and solder a sixteenth- f-an-inch 
wire through it, so that it projects o e-eighth 


oo 
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of an inch inwards and one-eighth of an inch 
oatwards, This little wick-carrier must be 
notched with a penknife (Fig. 17), so that it is 
covered with little points directed downwards ; 
these pots aro to catch in the wick and hold 
it firmly. 

I€ this wick-carrier is put on the brass tube 
in the lamp, with the inside point in the spiral 
slot, as it descends it will turn to the left, and 
as it is lifted up it will turn to the right ; con- 
ently if it is turned to the right or left it 

ascend or descend according to the way it is 
turned. To turn this wick-carrier we must have 
the following contrivance: Cut out a circular 

iece of stout tin that will fit easily into the 
jamp, and in the centre cut out a circular hole 
that will allow the wiek-carrier to pass easily 
through it. At one side of this circular hole cut a 
littleslot one-eighth of an inch cach way (Fig. 18). 


Fig. t6. 


Next make a tube of tin that will fit inside this 
hole and will let the carrier pass freely up and 
down inside, but the edges of the tin must not 
be joined, bat be an eighth of an inch apart, 
Solder this tube in its place in the circular tin, 
projecting through about a quarter of an inch, 
and so that the opening down the side of the 
tube corresponds with the square slot in the to) 

Solder a band of tin one-eighth of an inch wide 
all round the bottom of this tube to keep it 
firm (Fig. 19). Punch hole in the top about 


Fig. 10. 


aquarter of an inch from the edge, and fixa 
ene-sixteenth wire in it about half an inch 


lon 

Pat this tube over the brass tube, so that the 
slot at top corresponds with the top of the spiral 
slot. Put the wick-carrier in its place, with the 
inner point in the spiral, and the outer point in 
the alot in the tube ; and by turning the top to 
right or left the wick-carrier will ascend or de- 
scend, and, when the wick is fixed to it, will 
taise or lower the wick. To turn this top some- 
thing more is wanted—that is, a movable top to 
carry the lamp-glass ; this can be made to turn 
the movable top to raise the wick-carrier. For 
this you must get a piece of sheet-brass or 
‘brass will look best, but copper is 
easiest worked. Whichever you decide upon it 
must be a circular piece three and a half inches 
in diameter, and less than one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. This copper is to be worked into 
the shape of a felt hat, with a crown three- 
. quarters of an inch high and one and a half 
wide. To do this you must make a block of 
hard oak wood six inches square and three inches 
thick ; cata hole in the middle the shape and 
size of the crown of the hat: this is to be like 

half a ball (Fig. 20). 


Fig. 20. 
(To be continued.) 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 
INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, 
WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND 
BIRD TRAPPING. 


By J. Hamrincton KEEng, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., ete. 


1V.—THE OTTER, 


HE otter is one of the most graceful of living 
creatures, but as a fisherman and fishcul- 
turist, I candidly confess that I look on him as 
a detestable nuisance on my river. What says 
the poet # 
“Nor spears 
‘That bristle on his back defend the perch 


From his wide, greedy jaws ; nor burnished mail 
The yellow carp ; nor all his arts can save 


‘Th’ insinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the slimy mud ; nor yet escapes 
‘The crimson-spotted trout, the river's pride 


And beanty of the stream.” 

This is a faithful picture of the otter’s re- 
moreeless and predacious nature, I caught one 
the other day in an eel-grate, whither he had 
doubtless gone for the eels. The biter was, 
however, bit, for the rush of water was too 

erful, and on opening the door in the morn- 
tel found him dead and stiff. 
"fie otter asually kills many more fish than it 
actually wants for food, and as otters generally 
hunt in pairs, it is not uncommon to find in the 
morning as many as thirteen or fourteen prime 
trout—in an ordinarily plentiful river, of course 
—killed and only partly eaten. Like the lord 
mayor's jester, however, the otter knows what 
is good, or, indeed, best, for it eats away the 
shoulders of the fish, leaving the rest to ret or 
be devoured by rats. The Romans found it in 
existence here when they occupied Britain, and 
I most devoutly wish they had utterly extirpated 
it. 

I have said it is graceful, and so it is, ina 
remarkable degree. t me advise you, if you 
live in London, to visit the Zoological Gardens, 
and watch the fine sinuous turns and sweeps as 
the otter seizes or seeks for its prey. Its body is 
lotg and flexible, and its feet short and webbed, 
and the adjacent muscles are of immense mus-. 
cular power. Its eyes are large, the ears short, 
and it is bewhiskered like a Viking. Its coat is 
donble, like that of the seal. Long glossy hairs 
form the outer one, and a short waterproof 
woolly waistcoat comprises the inner, so that 
neither cold nor wet can affect the well-being of 
this amphibious hunter. In the daytime it 
hides itself in its hole, which usually is 
some feet deep in the bank, above high-water 
mark, but at night its depredations commence ; 
and when the female has young, say five, and 
the male otter works with her, as he general] 
does, I estimate that from thirty to forty fis 
per night are, if anything, rather within the 
number than beyond. Can any one deny, 
therefcre, that the otter comes wit the com- 
mon-sense definition of vermin? 

If the otter be taken young, and great kind- 
ness and care be shown it, it may be transferred 
from the category of vermin into that of ‘‘ pets,” 
and I do not think there is a much more inte- 
resting pet in existence. There was a remarkably 
tame otter at the Westminster Aquarium last 
year, and I recollect one which used to ran about 
after its master at Eton some years since. A 
friend of mine (head river-keeper on a nobleman’s 


estate) took a tame one from an old poacher: 


which the latter had constantly. employed to 
catch fish and bring tohim. My friend tells me 
that when he caught the poacher he had some 
sixty fine trout, scarcely injured, in a bag, 
all of which had been captured by the otter. 
Boys who have read dear old Izaak Walton's 
book, will recollect that the genial Mr. Piscator 
is anxious to possess 
huntsmen had killed the mother. ‘ Look you,” 
seys the huntsman, ‘‘thereabout it was she 
kennelled. Look you, here it was indeed, for 
here's her young ones—no less than five ; come, 
let’s kill them all.” ‘‘ No,” says Piscator, ‘*I 
y, sir, save me one, and I'll try if I can make 
er tame, as I know an ingenious gentleman in 


a young otter after the | lin; 


| 


Leicestershire, Mr. Nich. Segrave, has done, 
who hath not only made her tame, but to catch 
fish, and do other things of much pleasure.” 

There are many instances of a similar character 
referred to in the natural-history books which F 
cannot reproduce here. It is sufficient to say 
that otter-taming, and even the utilising of the 
creature for fishing E is by no means 
uncommon. Bishop Heber says that at Pondi- 
cherry he passed a row of nine or ten beautiful 
otters on the banks of the river. These were 
tethered by means of straw collars and long 
strings to bamboo stakes driven in the water- 
side. The natives used them to drive the fish into 
the nets, and they were nearly as tame as dogs. 
A James Campbell, of Inverness, is also men- 
tioned as having had one which would some- 
times bring eight and ten salmon to shore in the 
course of the day, and would even engage in sea-| 
fishing with great success, Another belonging, 
to a poor widow on the banks of the Urr woul 
take fish from the river and neighbouring burns 
in like manner; and one kept by a ly at! 
Crosbie House, Wigtonshire, evinced great affec- 
tion both for its mistress and for gooseberries— 
which it loved best is not stated. aan shore it 
an: can procure a very young otter—that is, 
Thee has learned to get its own living—I do 
not think there is great difficulty in getting it 
tame enough to be taught to drop its captures 
like a d Toes a stick after bringing it from the 
water. Of course when I sey this I don’t want 
my readers to emulate the old poacher I spoke of 
just now. 

The otter is nsually hunted with dogs of a par- 
ticular breed, but I shall not attempt to describe 
this species of sport in this place. There are those 
who object to hunting on principle, and I am not 
bigoted enough to say they are altogether wrong. 
Certain, however, it is, that otter-hunting is re- 
markably exhilarating, and there is a great deal 
of fan to be got out of the mishaps which are 
sure to ensue to the hunters as scamper and 
splash and rush and dash over boulders, through 
bnsh and brier and stream and rivulet, till the 
wily brate is either canght or ‘‘kennelled.” So 
far ‘as we are now concerned, I shall content my- 
self with telling you how to trap this vermin of 
the water, and if ever you become ofa 
stream or lake of fish do not*forget that the otter 
is your chiefest enemy—excepting the human 
poacher, of course. 

Now we will presume you are one morning 
early taking a walk by the side of your favourite 
stream. On each side the willows and aldera 
bend over the water and their roots clutch the 
banks with rugged fingers, forming coverts for 
rats, moorhens, dabchicks, and other small fry, 
as well as for the quiet-loving trout. Presently, 
as you attentively note these features, you are 
aware of a sort of footpath proceeding from the 
stream, and on looking closer tie notice that 
fresh excrement has been left and that footprints 
of a dog-like animal are to be seen in the soft 
earth. Follow this trail and perchance, eve 
many steps have been taken, you come upon the 
carmine-spotted body of a two-pound trout, 
minus head and shoulders, or a pound silver 
eel with its broadest part eaten away. You now 
know that an otter has been at work, and you 
must vow that he shalldie. Buthow?. Listen. 
The track is fresh. Good! Procure the largest 
rabbit-gin you can, and after attaching it firmly 
toa e driven under water, drive two more 
sticks under water exactly where the otter 
comes ashore, and set it upon them. Do not bait 
the trap at all, or the otter will: not come near,, 
but simply set it under water, so that when his 
ottership comes to’ bank with his illgotten booty: 
he puts a foot on the plate of the gin. A 
plan also, where this one is not practicable, is to 
carefully cut up a sod of dirt in the pathway of 
the otter, and set the gin very gingerly, covering 
it up completely with short grass and a sprink- 
ing of dirt. In any case use gloves, so that 
your hands are not smelt, for, strange as it may 
seem in an animal getting its food by sight, the: 
sense of smell is exquisitely developed in the 
otter. When caught be very careful not to 
handle him. His teeth are “‘orfal.” 

Daniel, in his ‘Rural Sports,” says ‘‘the 
trap must be set in and covered with mud te 
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prevent the otter secing it. The instant the 
trap strikes, the otter plunges into the water with 
it, when its weight preventing his rising to the 
surface soon destroys him.” But I incline to 
my own plan in preference. Of course, if the 
“‘spoor,” ‘‘spraint,” or ‘* seal” cannot be seen 
it is advisuble to set several traps at intervals 
along the bank, covering them lightly with 
moss. 
(To be continued.) 


GOLF. 
PART IIL 


n the event of the ball being hit into a 
“hazard,” the player is entitled to have a 
-view of it before he plays, but he cannot take 
it out except with a stroke; providing always 
that it has not stack fast in the mud, and then 
it ‘has to be loosely replaced before the stroke 
is made, Stray impediments of all sorts, not 
growing in the turf, can be cleared off the 
“*putting green,” as the area is called which 
-extends fer twenty yards round the hole; and 
- anywhere else on the grass course the same privi- 
lege applies, providing the obstacles are within a 
foot of the ball. But the ball must never be lifted 
out of position unless it is within six inches of the 
ball whose A it baulks. Accidents during play 
—such as the ball hitting one of the players or 
his ‘‘ caddie” (the youth who follows the player 
like an attendant sprite with the whole armoury 
of his weapons of war), or being fouled generally 
—are called ‘rubs of the green,” and there are 
all sorts of rules concerning them, the general 
drift being thant the side whose representative 
gets in the way has to pay some penalty, such as 
Tosing the stroke or the hole. In the case of the 
ball being lost altogether, the player forfeits his 
stroke, and starts with a new ball from where he 
struck the other. If the club breaks and the 
ball remains untouched, the stroke is counted 
all the same, There are several codes of golf 
Tules ; the pattern one is that in use by the 
St. Andrews Club, 

Golf, ‘the ancient and royal game” of Scot- 
and, is of considerable antiquity. Of late years, 
like all other open-air pastimes, it has made 
great advances in popularity, and although at 
dirst sight it seems to be more fitted for men 
who take their exercise steadily and sedately, 
it enthrals many lads with its peculiar fascina- 
tion, and those who begin young almost always 
develop into first-class form. Tho Stnart kings 
were nearly all keen gelfers, and, although in 
their official capacity they ordered that ‘‘the 
futeball and golf be utterly cryit down, and 
nocht usit,” so as to encourage archery at the 
-expense of all things clse, and classed it with 
the ‘‘unprofitable sportis,” yet they by no 
means practised what they preached, and were 
-among the most hardened offenders against their 
sown laws. 

Golf clubs are proverbially well managed, and 
their records, statistical and otherwise, are full 
and exact. 
of the golf world, is that at St. Andrews, founded 
in 1754. Its wide stretch of breezy common, 
within reach of the spray of the sea, has gained 
.a reputation which has gone with Scotchmen 
round the globe. There are other greens in 
Fifeshire—at Cupar, Crail, Dubbieside, Elie, 
and Leven to wit. The Edinburgh Company 
of Golfers, who play et Musselburgh, have a 
minute-book going back to 1744, and signed 
by Lord-President Forbes of Culloden. ‘The 
Brantsfield Club started in 1760, the Burghers 
in 1773, - There are greens at North Berwick, 
Gullane, and Luffness. There is one on the 
Bass Rock. At Perth there is the King 
James 11, Golf Club, There are the Montrose and 
Monificth Clubs in Forfarshire. All the lay 
towns—Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Lanark, 
Leith, Haddington, Burntisland—have their 
clubs. Stirling has a club of note. At Prest- 
wick, near Ayr, where King Robert Bruce was 
-eured of his leprosy, is one of the best greens 
existing, started by Lord Eglinton, of tourna- 
ment celebrity. Prestwick has a second green, 
.and there is another at Troon, and another at 


The most noted club, the M.C.C. |- 


Ardeer, in the same county. The breezy links | 
, of Macharonish, in the peninsula of Kintyre, , 
are quite-a well-known sanatorium. In short, | 
golf is played all over Scotland. ! 
! — Golf on Blackheath, to come south of the j 
: Tweed, is said to date from the days of James 1., ; 
| whose courtiers brought it with them from the ; 
north ; the records of the club only go back, | 
however, to 1766. There are two clubs at | 
Wimbledon, one at Clapham, one at Bideford | 


‘TRAINING SHtPs.—There are seven on the Thames. ! 
1, At Charlton is the Marine Society's ship Warspite, { 
the boys on which are the sons of the poor, whose 
character for honesty must be undeniable. The 
office of the society {3 in Bishopsgate Street Within, 
2. At Purfleet is the reformatory ship Cornwall. This 
ship, under the name of the Wellesley, at one time 
bore the flag of Admiral Lord Dundonald. 3, 4, and 
6, At Greenhithe are the Chichester and Arethusa, 
belonging to the National Refages for Homeless and 
Destitute Children, whose oftice is at 25, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. On the Graves- 
end side of Greenhithe is the Worcester, or Thames 
Nautical Training College for the education of 
cadets, to be properly qualified officers of the mer- 
cantile marine. The fees are fifty guineas a year. 
The age for admission is thirteen, and the office is at 
72, Mark Lane, £.c. 6 and 7. At Grays is the Ex- 
mouth (replacing the Goliath, burnt in 1875, of 
whose destruction we have given a coloured plate), 
on which poor boys are educated for a seafaring life, | 
and of which the office ia at 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand. Next to her, also at Grays, comes the 
lengthy Shaftesbury, the industrial-school ship of 
the London School Board. Of the seven ships, four 
—the Warspite, Exmouth, Arethusa, and Chichester 
—are free schools for the poor; and one, the Wor- ' 
cester, is a college for the sons of people of means. | 
The other two— the Cornwall and the Shaftesbury— 
are disciplinary ships for lads of a more or less 
refractory disposition. 


FirtH For Boy.—You will have seen before this that 
we did notice your previous letter. You have taken | 
a great deal of trouble, and for it we thank you, but | 
our reply is the same. Take the proper steps, and 
you will get the proper publicity. 


Music.—The Royal Aczdemy of Music is in Tenterden ; 
Street, Hanover Square ; the Royal College of Music 
is in Kensington Gore. A letter to the Secretary in | 
either case will procure you the information. | 


Correspondence. 


in Devon, and others at Manchester, Alnwick 
in Northumberlard, Hoylake in Cheshire— for 
the Liverpool folks—and alse at Oxford and 
Cambridge, at Crookham, Windsor Park, and 
Bembridge in the Isle of Wight. Golf has 
appeared in Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
and in many of the Colonies, and in India. 
There is even a Golf Club at Pau, in the shadow 
of the Pyrenees, 
(TBE END.) 


F. CarTER—The Chinaman learns his alphabet in 
vather less than no time, for the very sufficient rea- 
son that he has not one tolearn. The language 
is a symbolic one; there is no recognised spelling, 
and the charecters, though representing the same 
ideas, have different sounds assigned to them in dif- 
ferent districts. A Northern Chinaman may not make 
himself understood by a Southern Chinaman as long 
as he endeavours to explain himself by word of 
mouth ; but the instant he writes he is intelligible, 
for the sigu means the same thing to both, although 
the sound given to it may be as different as Light- 
hearted Carter is from Jolly Waggoner. 


J. HonrsMANn.-Cricket-bats are strung with string dipped 
in melted glue, or pitch and beeswax, or pitch or 
beeswax only, or turpentine and beeswax. You have 
your choiee. 


G. A. MEURICOFFRE.—In the ‘“‘ History of Coaches,” by 
G. Thrupp, you will find the details, 


Bia Bvoy.—1. Seventy-eight lighthouses, thirty- 
eight lightships, four hundred and fifty Duoys, and 
sixty beacons—at least, so says a very recent autho- 
rity. Trinity Baoy Wharf is uear the entrances to 
the East India and Victoria Docks. 2. The light 
houses on the Thames are at Northfleet, an iron 

iar-house with gas light; at the Mucking Flat on 
Sea Reach, an oil-lighted tower built on pie painted 
black-and-white, and having a long footbridge to the 
shore ; and at the ¢hapman, nearer Southend, an oil- 
lighted hexagonal tower painted red, built on screw 
piles, and having no connection with the shore. 
The Nore Ughtahip is unmistakable : it is the first 
lightship we had, and has served as the model for all 
its successors. 


G. B.—In making a violin the grain of the wood must 
. Tun the long way of the instrument. If you have 
never seen a fiddle, as your question leads us to 
think, you will never make one. Even the outside 
of a toy would tell you what you want to know. 


A 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Bear Srory, vn Nine CHAPTERS. 


8.—The Narrow Escape. 


: 
The Boy's Own Paper: 
e bDoy wn laper. 

ROBER 
Homing Pigeon at an early date, so will uot write 
very fully here. ‘The squeakers must be well ac- 
quainted with the country in the immediate vicinity. 
They may be taken out for a mile and thrown up, 
and next day they may do two, The homers should 
be in good form, and well fed ouce a day on good 
evain, grey peas, and tick beans. A handful of hemp 


ScHOONER.—The first vessel of the rig was built by 
‘Andrew Robinson at Annisquam, on the Cape Ann 
peninsula, in Massachusetts. He named her ‘‘ The 
Xchooner” because she ‘‘schooned” so much on 
being launched. From Andy Robinson's boat all the 
schooners of the world have since come. The rig is 
the national rig of the States; and in America, as 
the Fisheries Exhibition showed, the schooners are 


pronght to such a pitch of excellence in hull and sails will be a treat to them on their return from a 
as to be second to none among two-masted craft, journey. 

C. D. DaVEY.—The keel is best of oak or elm, and the | TRIXIW The Valerians have one or three st. 
planking of pine or mahogany. . uverclett © B toothed ci 

C. W. MARTIN.—We have already given the dates of flower e small and frequently irregular, There are 


three genera—Centranthus with a spurred c 
and Valeriana with a gibbous one, both h 
fruit with a feathery pappus ; and Valeri 
has the fruit crowned with unequal teeth 
thus ruber, the spur V 
rally in chalk-pits, Iti 
in colour. The small 
is of paler colour, much sin 


ost first began 


‘the Acts of Parliament. The penny 
ost Uffice Tele- 


working on 10th January, 1840, the 
graphs on 5th August, 1870. 


Anxious Motner.—1. Far better keep him in the 
colony, and let him finish his courae the ... In Eng- 
land it is almost imperative that a student pass some 
part of his time at a London hospital. 2. Students 

universities are addressed as if of {ull age, arshy ground. The 

“Advance Australia, Esy., Alphabet College, nalis, is paler still, 

in damp woods, a 

t has 


offic. 


mn, V. 


most a flesh- 
ing sometim: height of four 
leaves, while those of the 
s lanceolate. V. divica, how- 
s pinnatifid i 


AN INTERESTRD ONE.—The duties of a private secre- 
tary depend so much on the peculiarities of his | 
employer that it is impossible to prescribo a course 
‘of study to fit you for them. It is hardly a special 
profession. The more you know the better, not only 
‘of languages and literature, but of science, art, and 
things in general. Above all things you must be 
a to write a good letter. Shorthand is indispen- | 

le. 


| 
TRIRGRAPH Bor,—We havo already given a series of | 
| 


ever, has its stem: 
rare heart-leaved V n (V. pyrenai 
anella is the corn salad; there are four spec 
ig bine or lilac leaves, and therefore not of 
rest to you. 


-The ‘Flags of 


ER 1 Nations” was 


articles on balloon-making. You can fill a gas bal- 
loon either by attaching a flexible tube to an ordinal 
bracket from which the burner has been unscrewed, 
or direct from the burner itself. 


the first number in Vol. vr, The pack: 
‘MIDSHIPMAN.—AlIl particulars, prospectuses, etc., re- allto be had, They cost one shilling and eightpence 
garding the Worcester can be obtained by address- | each 


ing the Sccretary, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72, Mark Lane. There is another training-ship at 
Liverpool, the Conway, for particulars of which you 

apply to Captain Miller, on board. | 


J. E. P.—1. Yes. Commander Parr, late of the Lively, 
is the Lieutenant Parr nrentioned in “The Thrones 
of the Ice King.” 2. So with Commander Rawson. 


XaniPa.—Excellent night classes in scientific and 
artistic subjects are held at the City of London Col- 
lege, near Moorgate Street Station, and the Birkbeck 
Institution in Southampton Buildings, Chancery _ 
Lane. Get the prospectuses. 


OLIVER Twist.—The food you mention is that most 
suitable. You will find your hedgchog, however, | 


‘The sea would probably he too much for 
1 he would be only too glad to get 

its if he could. ‘There would be no n 

; for them to him. 

berth without your father’s permission. 


NSLANDER.—You will get “the most reliable in- 
} “formation about Queensland” at the Governm 

offices in Victoria Street. All route 
f 


en wee 


Ks. 


to 120days. By application to the 4 
at the Queensland offices in Victoria Str 
get a second eabin passage much ch 


rather an unsatisfactory pet. Let him run about, | “pest books’ on Australia are too numerous to 
bnt take care that he does not come to grief—as 80 mention. Try Silver's, or Gordon Goteh's 
many of his kind have donc~in the flue of the scul- « Australian Handbook.” 

lery copper. 


; but in some Scotch fishing 


JAMES TULLOCH.—You are troubled with bull terrier | ds run up to the level of the gaff 


and a burr in your speech, The bull terrier wou’ | topsail yard 

wash white, and you cannot speak without the burr. ‘oad oie eS. Bible, daniel inside 

Haan reece Avail: nothing een help the terrier. Ie | JP. Sitrsox.—Have ag little cement, inside your 

is the nature of the beast. But as to the burr, you | MiNi 88 : me 
net po: and keep your cement 


can to some extent get rid of it by reading aloud | 

slowly and distinctly every day, and taking care to | 

aceent every word correctly. | 
Cuas. E. Wrison.— Yes to both your questions. About 

| we do not remember hearing of his death. 2 

‘She sogntlh of Say. | ds not bent : the curve is cut out of the solid, 3. Use 
FBC. we never, a softening i arid snd, skin | nitrate of silver for warts. 

ning it after long immersion in spirits-of-wine. VO) om pers 6 heat-artichen.c - as ths 7 

ee ane to entices asain | PPL The hg mle on Tacoma int Mae 

Spe You can buy a ring-snake for about | 214) 194 of the Bor’s OWN Pave in May, 1881, 


de i 


find as simple as 
CLEO.—1. Morphy, the chess-player, was born in 1837 ; 
Amber 


nd-Portland mixed you would 


e | 3 Pept. WER (G You are ina ve 
ALA. A.--Nothing will cure your St, Bernard of the | © Ci) Te scinn (Claveon 
ocality for insect-collecting, and ought to m 
filthy habit he has acquired except reasoning with success, We do not know of any natural history 


him, whip in hand. But let him have plenty of 
green vegetables {u his food, else you inay reason in 
vain, or he may reason with you— with his teeth: 


ELcIvA.—Don’t apologise for not belng 9 bey yon 
really cannot help it, and we do not at all object | 


| dealers in Glasgow, but the London tradesmen would 
| forward ny apparatus which you might re- 


quire upon receipt of P.0.0. for the amount. Try 
chloroform (the methylated preparation will answer 
every purpose), or, failing this, benzine collas. We 


Te haring from Jack's slster at times a5 woll aa | ‘Jo not see why treacling should not be as productive 
Home Jack himecif 1. Now your canary has elther | _ 1% your neighbourhood as in any other, i 
canght cold, and lost its voice from that cause. or  [gxoRAN?TA.—Try a larger lamp for your moth-trap ; 
the hemp-sced has done it. Stop that, anyhow. Give | one holling sutticient oil to burn throughout the 
only plain seeds, canary and rape, with green food— | night. Or you may do asa 1 of ours does, turn 


lettuce, gronudsel, and chickweed, Put a bit of 
guim-aralic as big as a pea in the drinking-water 
every morning, a few drops of glycerine, and fifteen 
to twenty drops of paregoric. 2. “‘ Majestic, though 
in rain,” occurs in Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 


A SUBSCRIBER.—Just get a little Sanitas ointment 
(scterinary), and anoint the bare places of the jay 
now and then with that. It will come round. It 
was terribly cruel to keep the poor thing ina small | 
cage. It may not get cntirely well till next moult. | 


Rory.—Feed your rabbits on oats, grain of different 
kinds, hay, chaff, garden roots, etc. Yes, give water ; 
all animals should have a chance of drinking if they 
= desire. Give green food once a day, but give it 

ry. 

A 8NATL-OPHOBIST.— 1. Suffer from snail-ophobia, do 
you? It is a new disease. And not liking to take | 
away their little lives, you throw them into your 
neighbour's garden. Well, do you know that sounds 
mean, to say the least? And we do not blame the 
snails for crawling back either, Catch them aud | 
ey, them intu boiling water, or crush them with the 

eel of your boot, and give them to the fowls. 2. 
Your young pigeons will not breed this season. | 


ont at 3 a.m. to extinguish the light! Last 
was one of the worst upon record for lepidopter 
Lrovn. — Y 
hich w 
he 


AsOn 


suppos! 


De of use to you. 
Russell Street, W. 


ned by Jansen 

Fiom the 
talogne of British 
ar superior to the 
you want a copy for labelling 


w 


Coleopters 
one you mentior 
you will have to 3. Gd, 

x XI0US READER (Caleutta).—1. Yes, the spider is 
2 lo not know the 

No invariable rules can be laid 
i netween moths and butter- 
species are concerned, for thy 
e characteristic which is not occ 
found in members of both groups. Po 
cannot promise definitely. 

. JOHNSON, B. O., 8. K. R., and Othe: 
intention of ting a Sale and Exc! 
the Boy's OWN PAPER. When you g 
appreciate our reasons. 


sssibly, but 


We have no 
olumn in 
¢ older you will 


rfly whose 


“We hope to have an article or two on the | 


ack to | 


You would not get a | 


\ 
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1. There is no regiment of regulars, 
or naval volunteers which wears a 
‘The volunteer rifle regiments clothed in 
are too numerous to mention, You can 
them out fur yourself from an army list. 
pier’s “ History of the Peninsular Wa 

our standard booka, procnrable anywhere. 
vergne Regiment is now the 36 

See their colours in our art 

“Famous French Flags," in No. 111, in Part for 
March, 1881. 4. Arnold died at Bath in 1801. 
will give you particu- 
lars. Previous to his serving under Washin: 
had twice enlisted a8 a private in the English 
and as often deserted the ranks, so that he wa! 
triple deserter, 


SED POSTAGE STAMPS.—Take your foreign stamps to 
‘a dealer, aud your English stamps to the waste-paper 
man, 


SEA URCHIN. — We ha 


uviform, 


grey 
find 


ar,” one of 
8. The 
of the 


ener 


» no intention of giving in- 
of tattooing, or, as you are 
aling your life on the ocean 
: first, and tattoo yourself after- 


rt 


wards. No amount of tattooing will make you a 
seaman, nor will it in any way help you to become 
one. The idea of a boy tattooing himself so exten- 


sively as to frighten his parents into sending him to 
sea is original; but did it ne strike you that, 
ornamented in such 2 manner, you would be untit for 
decent society anywhe 


J. T.—1, Get the proper wood, bend it into the proper 

shape, and string it in the proper manner . 
£ made from the entrails of sheep, which arc 
days, clenned, scraped, soaked 


passed 
The 


holes are in brass plates 
is best left alone by amate 
a musical-instrument seller. 


A. B. C.—1, There is nothing 


that will last which you 
bag. a 


jest walking-stick 


taster,” 
an get at most n 
yourself by cutting 
ys, and then cutt 


A. RB. P.—1. The place on the string is not quite the 
same. The violin gives the true sharps and flats, on 
the piano you get the average only; hence piano 
music not as corre ained from the 


violin, ustics, ‘The 


in 1858 is not 
2. You can get the hat cleaned 


r now 
tas you say 
for sixpence. 


as gre 


DAppy LonGLtcs.—In croquet the stick counts as a 
hoop for all practical purposes. 


WELLS.—1. There is no reason why it should not 
have been the oriole, ‘The fact of a natural-hi 

ook describing it as rare is no reason why it sho 
not visit us. You will occasionally meet with it in 


POMOLOGY 


(more in sorrow than in 
“Js this your property, sir?” 
Scholar: “No, sir! please, sir! It belongs to 


Farmer Briggs ! 


anger) : 


[Tableau 


RVLNG AAT, 
\ Ad, F 


the eastern counties. The slip si 
was noticed at the time and has => 2 
been frequently corrected. There 3 
is avery simple explanation to it if 
you will look. One number was 
omitted. 2. The stamp is Italian. 


J. T. D. F—The Royal yachts are the Victoria and 
Albert, the Osborne, the Alberta, and the Elfin. 
They cost about £275,000 to build, and nearly 
£35,000 a year to keep up. 


RO STANLEY 
HOOKER. —Vide 
reply to Liver- 
pool, But you 


D. E. L—As a general rule yellow flowers are the 
simplest of their kind. The next stage is white or 
pink, the next red, the next purple, the next blue. 
Almost all the more advanced members of the most | Poni out Som 
advanced families are blue or variegated, that a fox-ter 


TkRRA VERTE.—1. [f boat A fouls boat B, itis for Bto | Tier is not are- 
protest. If B wins the race, c has no ground of | riever by na- 
complaint, unless he can show that by fouling B,a| ture. 
damaged C's chance of winning. In nine cases out th fale 
of ten the fact of the two leading boats fouling | B.W.—Nonsense ! 
would improve, instead of damaging, the chance of | Do you think we 
the third boat, and her owner would discreetly say | have time to 


nothing about it. 2 Use oil to thin your colours. | turn people's 
3. You can make brushes out of far, bné you must be | Names ** topsa'l- 
very careful not to make them lop-sided. turvie, and 
Print ‘thom so? 

H. Brown.—The G. W, R. Zulu and the Flying Datch- | We are glad you 
man average over fifty-three miles an hour, and they like our paper; 
are the fastest trains in the world. but we could not 


tell, without a 
A SIDE oF BACON,—We gave full particulars as to how post-morte 
to make a perpetual calendar in No. 157, for January what cause 
14, 1882, and since then have discontinued answering your rabbits to 
such questions. die, As a breeder 


E. Larner. — A letter to the Postmaster.General 
worded as you say—‘ Will you kindly oblige me by 
sending me forms and full particulars for boys wish- 
ing to become telegraph learners ?"—will meet with 
attention. z 


THos. WILKINSON.—The birds in whose nest 
the cuckoo’s egg is laid act as foster-parents 
to it. The old cuckoos do not give themselves 
much trouble about the matter. 


LIVERPOOL.—1. Yes; it is within the bounds 
of possibility we may give a short paper 
showing how to teach dogs tricks. 2. For 
mange wash the dog well with Spratt’s soap, 
then apply to all the red and sore places 
Sanitas Veterinary Ointment. mixed with 
sulphur. Do this twice a week ; give plenty 
of exercise and clean straw, and feed well, 
giving vegetables in food, and you will soon 
have the dog all right. 3. We only answer 
those letters that are of general use to our 
readers, unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, 


N. G. B.—You ask us such a bundle of ques. 
tions. 1. You are feeding your squirrels all 
right. 2 Pair your cock ‘canary 
next season with a good hen. You 
cannot expect success from sickly 

. 3. Cats about and -rata 
about? Well, protect your pigeonry 
m the former,and put caustic 
soda in the holes of the latter. 4. 
Look in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


GiyorrtNe.—Feed your hawk on 
dead sparrows and mice, if you 3 
can cet them ; if not, on fine meaty 
scraps. 


VoLunTEER.—You must join as a private and work you must not expect 
up. Particulars you cau get from the orderly-room. them all to liye and 


¢ thrive ; only do the ve: 
AvEnEY.—The water is occasionally netted, but-no | fest ya can for then, 


one is allowed to fish. Your own sense might haye icles on 
told you that in the case of a public water like the | ftappits y= 
Serpentine, surrounded with notices prohibiting fish- | 

ing, no exception could possibly be made. Bea Tit ie ctbslss oa 


T. W. CLAMP.—The unused English stamps would be “Painting” began in 

‘appreciated by leciors, ia there would te Bae No. 120, 
cul in exchan; ym anywhere for . ‘ 

stampa. Letters posted from colonies must, cxcept T. THIMBLE.—There is a cement made by adding half a | W. H. Rarnon.—The ‘Ocean Wave” articles were it 
in the case of soldiers and saflors, bear the | pint of milk to half a pint of vinegar, straining off the second . volume, the cost of which is seved 
stampa. If you are at sea on:a Eritish ship you are the whey, and mixing it with the whites of five eggs, shillings and sixpence. 
in British territory, and the stamps will be passed by and then sifting enough quicklime into it to make a ut 
the Post Office, though your letter may have been thick paste. This cement is said to be both fire and | GUILDFORDIAN.—The old castle at Guildford was bullé ; 
brought home from the North Pacific. water-proof : 7 about 1150—at least, that is the date of the keep. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


By Tatnor Barnes Reep. 
CHAPTER XX.—IS WILLOUGHBY MAD? 


m1NGs did not mend all at once at Willoughby. No one expected they 
iT would. And within a few days after the ‘debate in Farliament” it 
seemed as if the school had finally abandoned all ideas of order and discipline. 

The reader will remember that more than once mention had been made of 
an approaching election for the free and enlightened borough of Shellport, 
which was occupying the attention not only of the town, and of the Doctor 
and his ladies, but also of the boys themselves. And the cheers with which 
Merison’s notice of motion, mentioned in the last chapter, was received, showed 
plainly enough how things were going. 


“Telson took the precious volume solemnly and began to read.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


By long tradition Willoughby had been 
a Whig school. Fellows did not exactly 
know what Whig ineant, but they knew it 
was the opposite to Tory on one side and 
Radical on the other, and they went ac- 
cordingly. On the present occasion, 
moreover, they hal a sort of personal 
intercst in the event, for the Whig candi- 
date, Sir George Pony, had been discovered 
to be a sort of second uncle a few times 
removed of Pringle, one of the Parrett’s 
fugs, whereas the Radical, Mr. Cheeseman, 
was a nobody! 

For all these reasons Willoughby felt 
it had a great stake in the contest, and 
tacitly determined to make its voice heard. 

Small election meetings were held by 
the more enthusiastic politicians of the 
school, for the purpose of giving vent to 
their anti-Radical sympathies. At these 
one boy was usually compelled to repre- 
sent the Whig and another to figure as 
the unpopular Radical. The cheering of 
the one and the hooting of the other was 
an immense consolation to the young 
patriots; and when, as usually happened, 
the meeting proceeded to poll for the can- 
didates, and it was announced that the 
Whig had got 15.999 votes (there were 
just 16,000 inhabitants in Shellport), and 
the Radical only one (polled by himself), 
the applause would become simply deafen- 
ing. 

Even the seniors, in @ more dignified 
way, took up the Whig cause, and wore 
the Whig colours; and woe betide the 
rash boy who sported the opposition 
badge! 

The juniors were hardly the boys to let 
an occasion like this slip, and many and 
glorious were the demonstrations in which 
they engaged. They broke out into a 
blaze of yellow, and insisted on wearing 
their colours even in bed. Pringle was a 
regular hero, and cheered whenever he 
showed his face ; whereas Brown, the town 
boy, whose father was suspected of being 
a Radical, was y and almost hourly 
mobbed, till his life became a burden to 
him. All other distinctions and quarrels 
were forgotten in this enthusiastic and 
glorious outburst of patriotic feeling! 

_ Two days before the election a mass 

“meeting of juniors and Limpets of all ! 
houses and ages, summoned by proclama- 
tion, was held in a corner of the play- 
ground, ‘‘to hear addresses by the candi- 
dates, and elect a member for Shellport.” 
Pringle, of course, was to figure as his 
distant uncle, and upon the wobappy 
Bosher had fallen the lot to assume the 
unpopular réle of Mr. Cheeseman. The 

: meeting, though only professing to be a 
juniors’ assembly, attracted a good many 
seniors also, whose curiosity and sense of 
humour were by no means disappointed at 
the proceedings. 

The chairman, Parson, standing on the 
top of two cricket-boxes, with a yellow 
ribbon round bis hat, a yeliow rosette on 
each side of his jacket, and a yellow tie | 

‘ round his neck, said they were met to 
choose a member, and knew who was their 
man. (Loud cheers for ‘‘Pringle.”) They 
didn’t want any Radical cads—(cheers)— 
and didn’t know what they wanted down 
here. (Cheers.) (Bosher: ‘“ J don’t want 
to be a Radical, you know.”—Loud cries 
of “Shut up!” “Turn him out!”) He'd 
like to know what that young ass Curtis 

was grinnin ing at? He'd have him turned 

out if he hed any of his cheek. He always 
suspected Curtis was a Radical. (Curtis: 

“No, I’m not—I’m for Fong.) There, 

he knew he was, because Radicals always , 


told crams! Whcreat Parson resumed the 
level ground. Pringle, who had about as 
much idea of public speaking as he had of 
Chinese, was then hoisted up on to the 
platform amid terrific applause. 

He smiled vacantly, and nodded _ his 
head, and waved his hand, and occasion- 
ally, when he caught sight of some parti- 
cularly familiar friend, brought it up 
vertically near his nose. 

“Silence! Shut up! Hold your row 
for Pony!” yelled the chairman. 

“Go ahead, Pringle!” cried the candi- 
date's supporters. 

“Speak out!”’ shouted the crowd. 

“All right,” said the unhappy orator, 
‘“‘ what have I got to say, though?” 

“Oh, anything—fire ahead. Any bosh 
will do.” 

Pringle ruminated a bit; then, impelled 
to it by the cheers of his audience, ho 
shouted, for lack of anything better to say, 
all he could remember of his English his- 
tory lesson of that morning. 

‘“‘Gentlemen—(cheers)—the first thing 
Edward 111. did on ascending the crown— 


(terrific applause, in which the seniors pre- ; 


sent joined)—was to bchead the two 
favourite ministers—(prolonged cheers}— 
of his mother. (Applause, amidst which 
Pringle suddenly disappeared from view, 
and Mcrison, the Limpet, mounted the 
cricket-box. Merrison was a politigian 
after Willoughby’s own heart.) 

“I beg to move that Sir George Pony is 
a fit and proper member for Willoughby,” 
he screamed. 
all to be hung. (Cheers.) They're worse 
than the Tories. 


We're all Whigs here. 


If the Radical gets in I don’t mind if the 
Constitution gets smashed. (‘Nor do 
we!”) It will serve them right for 
allowing the Radicals in.” (Mighty ap- 
plause.) 

I am not going to continue the report 
of this animated and intellectual mecting. 
It lasted till call-over, was renewed 
again directly after tea, and continued 
long after the speakers and audience were 
in bed. Bosher got dreadfully mobbed, 
besides being hit on the ear with a stone 
and hunted several times round the play- 
ground by the anti-Radicals. 

Altogether Willoughby had gone a little 
“‘ off its head,” so to speak, on the subject 
of the election. Riddell found himself 


, powerless to control the excitement, and 


the other monitors were most of them too 
much interested in the event themselves to 
be of much service. The practice for the 
Rockshire match, as well. as the play of 
the newly-started Welchers’ Club, was for 
the time completely suspended ; and it was 
evident that until the election was over 
there wes no prospect of seeing the school 
in its right mind again. 

The day before the event was a busy 
and awxious one for the captain. All day 
long fellows came applying to him on the 
wildest of pretexts for ‘‘ permits” the fol- 
lowing afternoon to go into town. Pil- 
bury, Cusack, and Philpot wanted to get 
their hair cut. King and Wakefield had 
to get measured for boots, and to-morrow 
afternoon was the only time they could fix 
for the ceremony. Parson and Telson 
suddenly recollected that they had never 
called to pay their respects at Brown's 
after the pleasant evening they had spent 
there a few weeks ago. Strutter, Tedbury, 
avd a few other Limpets were anxious to 
study apology that afternoon at the Town 


. 


“TY think the Radicals ought | 


(Counter cheers.) One’s : 
about as bad as the other. (United cheers.) | 
(Applause.) I say | 
down with everybody that isn’t. (Cheers.) ' 


Museum, Pringle wanted to see how his 
“uncle” was getting on, etc., etc. 

All which ingenious pretexts the captain 
very naturally saw through and firmiy 
declined, much te the mortitication of the 
applicants—who many of them returned 
to the charge with fresh and still more 
ingenious arguments for making an excep- 
tion in their particular case. But all to no 
effect. About midday the captain’s stuly 
was empty, and the following notice pasted 
| on the door told its own story: 


Norice. 
By the Doctor's order, no permits will le 
aliowed to-morrow. Call-orer will beat four 
| dustead of sive. al. Riddell, Capt. 


In other words, the authorities were de- 
termined that Willoughby should take no 
part in the election, and to make things 
quite sure had fixed call-over for the very 
hour when the poll would be closing. 

Of course poor Riddell came in for all 
the blame of this unpopular announcement, 
and had a bad time of it in consequence. 
It was at first reported that the captain 
wasa Radical, and that that was the reason 
of the prohibition ; but this story was con- 
tradicted by his appearance that same 
evening with a yellow ribbon in his button- 
hole. It was next insinuated that as he 
had not been allowed to go down himself 
he was determined no one else should; and 
Willoughby, having once taken up the ides, 
convinced itself this was the truth. 

However, when a good many of the dis- 
appointed applicants went to Bloomficli, 
and were met by him with a similar refusil, 
it began to dawn upon them that after all 
the Doctor might be at the bottom: of this 
plot to thwart them of their patriotic de- 
sires, and this discovery, though it by 1» 
' means allayed their discontent, appeared 
: to keep their resentment within some sert 
of bounds. 

The juniors, disappointed in_the hope of 
publicly displaying their anti-Radical seu- 
timents before all Shellport, looked about 
for consolation indoors that evening, mid 
} found it in a demonstration agaiust the 
i unlucky Bosher, who, against his will, bud 

been forced to personate the Radical at tie 
recent meeting, and now found it impos- 
sible to retrieve his reputation. He was 
hissed all round the playground, and 
finally had to barricade himself in his study 
to escape further persecution. But even 
there he was not safe. The youtbful 
Whigs forced their way intd his strong- 
hold, and after much vituperation and re- 
proach, proceeded to still more violent 
measures. 

“Howling young Radical cad!” cx- 
claimed Telson, who, carried away by 
the excitement of the hour, had forgotten 
all Mr. Parrett’s prohibitions, and hud 
come to visit his old allies; ‘‘ you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Indeed, I’m Yellow,” pleaded the un- 
happy Bosher. ‘They forced me to be 
Cheeseman at the meeting, but it wasn't 
my fault.” 

“*Don’t tell crams,” cried the others. 
“‘It’s bad enough to be a Radical without 
trying to deceive us.” 

“Tm not trying to deceive you, really 
I’m not,” protested Bosher. ‘‘I’ll be any- 
thing you like. I hate the Radicals. Ob, 
I say, don’t be cads, you fellows. Let me 
be a Whig, do!” 

“No,” cried the virtuous Parson. ‘‘ We'll 
have no Radical cads on our side.” 

“But I’m not a Radical cad,” cried 
Bosher ; ‘‘ at least not a Radical.” 

At that moment King made a sudden 
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grab at asmall black book which lay on 
the mantelpiece. 

““Oh, you fellows,” cried he, ‘‘ here’s a 
lark. Here’s his diary.” 

A mighty Whig cheer followed the dis- 
covery, amidst which Bosher’s wild pro- 
testa and entreaties were quite drowned. 

“His diary!” exclaimed Parson. 
“That'll show if he's a Radical or not. 
Hand it over, King. That'll show up his 
conduct, eh ?,”’ 

““No, no!” cried Bosher. ‘Give it up, 
you fellows; it’s mine. Don't be cads, I 
say; it’s private.” And he made a wild 
dash for his treasure. 

But it was no use, 
addressed his prisoner. 

‘Look here, young Bosher, it’s no use 
making a row. We must look at the diary 
to see if you're really a Radical or not. 
It's our painful duty, so you’d better be 
quiet. We’re sorry to have to do it, you 
know, but it can’t be helped. If we tind 
nothing Radical in the diary we'll let you 
off.” 

It was no use protesting, and poor 
Bosher had te submit with the best grace 
he could to hear his inmost thoughts read 
out in public. 

** Here, Telson, old man,” said Parson, 
‘you read it. Speak out, mind. Better 
go backwards; start at yesterday.” 

Telson took the precious volume solemnly 
and began, frequently interrupted by the 
protests of the author, and more frequently 
by the laughter of his audience. 

«© «Thursday, the 4th day of the week 
(“I always thought it was the fifth,” ob- 
served Cusack).—Rose at 6.13. Time for- 
bad to shave down in the Big. N.B.—The 
world is big, I am small in the world. I 
sawest Riddell who is now in Welch’s play- 
ing cricket with the little boys. Pilbury 
sported too, ugly in the face. (Here all 
but Pilbury seemed greatly amused.) Also 
usack, who thinks a great deal—(‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” from  Cusack)—sabout himself. 
{Laughter.) I attend an election at 10.2 
‘in the Big. Parson taketh the chair. 
Parson is a f—1 and two between.’ ” 

“Oh!” broke in the outraged Parson. 
“T knew he was a Radical cad. All right, 
Bosher. my boy; you'll catch it! Steam 
away, Telson!” 


Parson gravely 


‘““¢Tt was a gross meeting, Pringle being ; 


much stuck up. He maketh a speech. 


Meditations while Pringle is making a | 


speech. Thea grass is very green. (Great 
daughter at Priogle’s expense.) I will aspire 
up Telson thinketh he is much, but thou ist 
not oh Telson much at all I spoke boldly 
and to the point. Iam the Radical.’ ?’ 


“There: you ate!” exclaimed Parson, | 


triumphantly; ‘didn’t I tell you so? 
Bosh! .What do you mean by telling such 
‘howlieg crams, Bosher?” 

“T only meant— ” 

“Shut up! Fire away, Telson!” 

“«*T am the Radical. I desire to smash 
everything the little Welchers make noises. 
Meditations: let me be noble diwner at 
3.1 stew. The turnips are gross. I request 
leave of Riddell to go to the town to- 
morrow but he sayeth no. I am roused’ 
—that’s all of yesterday.” el 

“About enough too!” exclaimed the 
wrathful Parson. ‘‘Just read the day 
tefore, before we start hiding him.” 

“Oh, please don’t lick me!” cried the 
unhappy author; ‘“T’H apologise, you 
know. Parson, Telson; please don’t!” 

“*Wednesday—rose at 8.13. Sang as 
I shaved the Vicar of Bray. I shall now 
rlescribe my fellows which are all ugly and 


gross. Parson is the worst.’” 


“Eh ?” exclaimed the wrathful owner 
of that name. 

“** Parson is the worst,’”’ read Telson, 
with evident glee, *‘‘and—-and—’ oh, let's 
see,” he added, hurriedly turning over the 
page. 

“No, no; read fair; do you hear?” 
cried Parson. ‘‘ No skipping.” 


“Tl crack your skull, Bosher,” said | 


Telson, indignantly, handing the diary 
to Parson and pointing to the passage. 

—‘‘*And Telson is the most conceited 
ignorant School House frog I ever saw at 
breakfast got 30 lines for gross conduct 
with the abominable King.’ ”’ 

“There!” exclaimed Telson, in a red 
heat; “what does he mean by it? Of 
course, I don’t care for myself; it’s about 
the School House.” ; 

“What's that he says about me?” said 
King. 

“*The abominable King,’” cried Tel- 
son, reading with great relish; ‘‘‘ thirty 
lines for gross conduct with the abomin- 
able King.’ ” 

“Oh, I say, this is too much, you fel- 
lows,” cried King. 

“ Just finish that day, Teleon,” said Par- 
son, handing back the diary. 

«Please give it up,” pleaded Bosher, but 
he was immediately sat upon by his out- 
raged companions and forced to listen to 
the rest of the chronicle. 

‘«* Wyndham hath not found his knife. 
I grieve for Wyndham thinking Cusack 
and the little Welchers to be the thiefs. I 
smile when Cusack goes to prison in the 
Parliament a gross speech is made by Rid- 
dell I roply in noble speech for the 
Radicals.’ ” 

“That'll do, that’s enough; he #s a 
Radical then; he says so himself!” cried 
Telson, shutting up the book, and flinging 


it across the room at Bosher, who was | 


standing near the door and just dodged it 
in time. A regular scramble ensued to 
secure the ‘‘ gross” volume, in the midst 
of which the unhappy author, seeing his 
chance, slipped from the room, and bolted 
for his life down the passage. 


His persecutors did not trouble to pursue ; 


him, and a sudden rumour shortly after- 
wards that Mr. Parrett was prowling about 
sent Telson and the few Welchers clinking 
back to their quarters. And so ended the 
eve of the great election. 


The next morning Riddell and those in- | 
terested in the discipNine of the school! 
were surprised to see that the excitement , hi 


was apparently abated, instead of, as might 
have been expected, increased. The attend- 
ance at morning chapel and call-over was 
most punctual, and between breakfast and 
first. school only two boys came to him to 


ask for permits to go into town. One of | 


these was young Wyndham, whom Riddell 


' had seen very little of since leaving the 


School House, 
‘Wyndham’s desire to go down into town 


| «Tm awfully sorry, Wyndham,” said 
| Riddell, who had heard so many wild pre- 
texts for getting leave during the last two 
days that he even doubted how far Wynd- 
ham’s might be true or not; ‘‘ the Doctor 
ays no one is to go down, and I can’t 
give any permits.” 
“But I tell you all I want is to sec 
Evans—there’s no harm in that.” 
;  ‘*Of course not, and you should get the 
| permit at once if any were allowed.” 
**You could give me one if you chose.” 
“But if I gave to one I should have to 
! give to all.” 2 
; ‘I don’t see that you need tell every- 
| body,” said Wyndham, nettled. 

“«I'm sorry it can't be done, Wyndham ; 
I can’t make any exceptions,” said the 
captain, firmly. 
lees You could well enough if you chose,” 
| said Wyndham, sorely disappointed and 
' aggrieved. ‘The fact is, 4 don't know 
why, I believe you've got a spite against 
me of late.” 

“You know I haven’t, Wyndham,” said 
Riddell, kindly. 

Wyndham did know, and at any other 
, time would have felt reproached by the 
| consciousness of his own injustice. But 

he was just now so bitterly disappointed 
that he smothered every other fecling, and 
| answered angrily, 
| ‘Yes you have, and I don’t care if you 
have; I suppose it’s besause I’m friends 
with Silk. I can tell you Silk’s a good 
‘ deal more brickish to me than you are: ” 
Poor Riddell! This, then, was the end 
of his hopes of winning over his old 
friend’s brother. The words struck him 
| like a knife. He would almost sooner 
' break all the rules in the school, so he felt 
at that moment, than drive this one boy to 
‘ throw in his lot with fellows like Silk! 
‘“‘Oh, Wyndham!” he said, almost 
' ap ealingly. 
| But Wyndham was gone, and the chance 
was lost. 

The rest of that day passed miserably for 
the captain. Au ominous silence and order 
seemed to hang over morning school. No 
further applicants molested him. No case 
of disorder was reported during the morn- 
ing, and at dinncr the boys were so quiet 
they might have been in church. 
| Just after morning school, and before 
dinner, as he crossed the playground, 
Wyndbam passed him, talking and laugh- 
ing with Silk, and nether of them noticed 

m0. : 
The captain retired to his study, dejected 
‘aud miserable, and, as his only comfort, 
; buried himself in his books. For an hour 
| at least before the carly call-over he might 
‘ forget his trouble in hard work. 

But before that hour was half over Rid- 
\ dell closed his book with a start and s 
‘sense of something unusual. This un- 
earthly stillness all over the placc—be 
never remembered anything of the sort 


| don’t show up at the station,” 


had, as it happened, no connection at all: before. Not a sound rose frem the neigh- 
with the election. He was as much inte- | bouring studies, and when he looked out 
rested in that, of course, as the rest of ; the playground was as deserted as if it had 
Willoughby, but the reason he wanted to | heen the middle of the summer holidays. 
go to Shellport this afternoon was to see What did it all mean ? 
an old home chum of his, from whom he! Then suddenly the truth flashed upon 
had just heard that he would be passing ; him. What could it mean, but that Wil- 
in the train through Shellport that after- loughby had mutinicd, and, in open defiance 
noon, | of bis authority, gone down without leave 
Great, therefore, was his disappointment | to Shellport ! 
when Riddell told him that no permits} He hurried out of his room. There was 
were allowed that afternoon. . scarcely a sound in the House. He went 
“What?” exclaimed the boy. | ‘I've | inté-the playground—only one boy, Gilks, 
not seen Evans for a year, and he'll think | waa prowling about there, half mad with 
it so awfully low, after writing to me, if I | toothache, and either unable or unwilling 
to give him any information. He looked 


' 
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in at Parrett’s, no one was there, and even 
the School House seemed desolate. 

The captain returned to his study and 
waited in anything but a placid frame of 
mind. He felt utterly humbled and crest- 
fallen. It had really seemed of late as jf 
he was making some headway in his up- 
hill task of ruling Willoughby, but this 
was a shock he had never expected. It 
seemed to point to a combination all over 
the school to thwart him, and in face of 
such a feeling further effort seemed hope- 


leas. 

Riddell imagined too much. Would it 
have pained him to know that three-quar- 
ters of those who, politics-mad, had thus 
broken bounds that afternoon had never 


“There'll be an awful row about this,’ 
said he. 

‘There will,” said Riddell ; 4‘ will you 
report your fellows, or shall I send up the 
whole list to the Doctor ?” 

““You send up all the names,” said 
Bloomfield; ‘‘that is, unless Fairbairn 
wants to report the School House himeelf.’” 

“No,” said Fairbairn; ‘‘ you send up 
the list, Riddell.” 


so much as given him a thought in the 
matter, and in fact had gone off, not to 
defy him, but simply to please themselves ? 
The bell for call-over rang, and Riddell 
went despondingly to the big hall. Only 
about a score of fellows, including Bloom- 
field, Porter, Fairbairn, Coates, and 
Wibberly (who, by the way, always did as 
Bloomfield did), answered to their names 
amid a good deal of wonder and a little: 
laughter. | And so Riddell’s captaincy received its 
Bloomfield, who had also regarded the | first undisputed acknowl it that 
afternoon’s business as a test of his | term, and he sent up his formidable list to 
authority, looked as crestfallen as the real : the Doctor, and with mingled curiosity, 
captain, and for the first time that term | impatience, and despondency waited the 
he and Riddell approached one another | result. 
with a common interest. 


} (To be continued.) 


A DUNCE’S DISASTERS. 


AWSON was in much the same predica- 
ment as France at the time I write. 
He was engaged in up nt relations 
with China. It was for him to raise 
twelve shillings; in fact he only possessed 
half-a-sovereign, which was being hoarded 
up for tricycle rides in the holidays. And 
he had to draw his whole balance from the 
school bank to pay Punchey. 
The Doctor had asked about the cut on 
his face, and so drawn from him an ac- 
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count of the disastrous events which caused | irritating thought to have to part with so 
it. There was thus no difficulty in obtain- | much bullion. Dawson was thoroughly 
ing such a large sum as ten shillings; for | vexed with himself. It was the most ex- 
without sufficient reason the 


lemand | pensive and least agreeable of all the 


might have created a panic in the money | donkey-rides he had ever had. However, 
‘* What can’t be cured must be endured.” 
id, and the sooner 
, and the boys set off after dinner | it was done with and forgotten the better. 
ednesday. for Wayside Cottage. | So they hurried on to the cottage, and paid 

of | over the money, which was not very 
It was an unpleasant and | 


market. 
Smith readily contributed the other two | The money had to be 
shillin 
that 
They did not loiter over this portion 


their walk. graciously received. 
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Punchey declared it was not really half 
enough to replace the lost property, and 
grumbled as he lowered the shillings into 
his capacious breeches-pocket. But the 
boys didn’t wait to listen, and once more 
they ran for a quarter of a mile along the 
road to ogee out of sight and remembrance 
of the ill-omened spot. 

“Now for the ruins,” said Dawson, as 
they climbed over a gate to take a path 
across the fields. ‘‘ Bother old Punchey 
and his wretched donkey. Don’t let us 
mention them again. Now for Tom Saw- 
yer and Huck Finn the Red-handed!” 

The ivy-covered tower soon appeared to 
view, rising above the elms. The boys 
ap) ed with stealthy steps, dodging 

ind trees, treading cautiously, with an 
occasional ‘‘ hist!” like the heroes in Mark 
Twain’s romance. 

The hope of finding hidden treasure was 
intensified to-day by the lamentable drain 
on Dawson’s exchequer. Some jackdaws 
were talking fussily, and flying oe my 
pairs to again upon some point o! 
vantage, by which omen the boys judged 
that no robbers were at home. Neverthe- 
less they crept up to the arched doorway 
and in: then they entered. 

A rabbit, scared at the intrusion, scam- 


pered off; clear proot that no “humans” 
ad been about lately. They gave chase 


through the turf-grown courtyard, where | 


formerly the pavement echoed to the clank 
of steel and the tramp of armed knights; 


through the banqueting - hall, where 
hanghty: barons once quaffed goblets of 
sack. But the rabbit esca, into the 


ferns, and the boys returned to rest among 
the ruins. 

They played at being knights, holding 
high festival over imaginary wine-cups, 
while mirth and song resounded through 
theancestral hall. The penny-whistle was 
im full blow, and Dawson's shrill treble 
was exerted to the highest pitch in his 
favourite chorus, ‘‘ Drink, puppy, drink.” 
They were seated back to back on the mas- 
sive pedestal of a pillar. And now Daw- 
$0n’s attention was caught by the move- 
ment of something alive in a patch of tall 
@rass that fringed the castle walls. With- 
*ut stopping in his song he sprang from 

is seat and was at the place in an instant, 

ing down and rummaging all heed- 
Tess after the unknown quarry. 

80 quick was he to do this, that Smith 
had not noticed it. Suddenly Smith was 
startled by aloud yell. He jumped from 
the pillar in a trice, and saw Dawson 
Writhing on the ground, while the tail of an 
Matsistetsble adder disappeared in the 
grass. Horrible to relate, Dawson gradu- 
ally became quite still. His eyes shut; 
his face grew ashy pale. Smith made 
eure he was dead, and was distracted with 
terror. Hs had never seen any one faint 
before, 

The thought of water occurred to his 
mind. He rushed to a small pond that 
was near, and returned with his cap full of 
water, which he splashed over Dawson's 
face, and then tied the dripping cap round 
poo itiomery which vee maseh swollen, 
and ay to Smith’s agonised imagins- 
tion to. be growing black, This restora- 
tive treatment proved effectual, and to 


Smith’s un: le joy Dawson gradually 
recovered consciousness. He gave a few 
deep sighs, ed one eye and then the 


other, moaned out that his left arm was 
all numb, and he believed he was dying. 

“Never mind, old chap; sit up, you'll 
soon be all right. You must get on my 
back, and I’ll carry you home.” 


Dawson was just able to stand, but 
when he tried to walk the feeling of 
faintness returned. He tottered and stag- 
gered, and would have fallen but for 
Smith’s aid. 

“‘You must sit down a bit more, Harry. 
Here’s a comfortable corner ;” and Smith 
escorted him to a seat in a recess of the 
wall. 

Dawson drank some water out of Smith’s 
caps rested for ten minutes, and was then 
able to get on his friend’s back. 

The homeward march was thus begun ; 
it was a painful and laborious Progression: 
Dawson was no light weight, and he could 
not hold on with his left hand at all. Smith 
had to support as well as carry him. A 
halt was peremptory at the end of the first 
hundred yards. Dawson was gently 
lowered on to a couch of growing fern, 
and a council of war was ald. it was 
evident that they would never reach High- 
ficld unless some more expeditious mode of 
travelling were devised. At last it was 
decided to make a detour of about a 
quarter of a mile to a keeper's cottage, 
which the boys thought they could manage 
to reach, 

Dawson could now walk a little more 
comfortably. There were some stiles to be 
crossed, and also a brook, which the boys 
had often jumped in places. But there was 
no alternative. It was resolved, therefore, 
to make for that cottage, and they got on 
pretty well until they came to the Brook. 
A tree had been jopped, and made to fall 
across by way of a bridge; and, as jump- 
ing was out of the question for Dawson, 
the passage must be attempted by means 
of that precarious contrivance. 

Cautiously Dawson proceeded to cross 
with shuffling footsteps, Smith following 
close in the rear and supporting his com- 
rade to the best of his ability. What with 
the pain and exertion already undergone, 
Dawson was not equal to the effort. Mid- 
way his nerves seemed to fail, his head to 
turn, and, losing his balance, he fell with 
a sousing splash into the muddy water. 
Smith narrowly escaped being involved in 
a disastrous partnership, but he managed 
to reach land in safety, and could not help 
smiling to see his unfortunate friend emerge 
from the bath—an operation of no small 
difficulty. 

Dawson now presented a sorry and woe- 
begone aspect—drenched and bedrabbled 
with mud. The rest of the march was as 
gloomy, on a small scale, as that of the 
Old Guard in the retreat from Moscow. 
The cottage was at last reached, and the 
keeper’s wife lent a ready ear to the tale of 
distress. She was fond of the Highfield 
boys, and at once offered to treat the 
sufferer with all the medicative resources 
at her command. She insisted on putting 
him to bed while she dried his clothes. 
She bathed his hand with further applica- 
tion of cold water, though Dawson sug- 
gested that he had had quite enough of 
hydropathic treatment alreaay. She rubbed 
in spirits of hartshorn and oil, and ban- 
daged up the hand with professional skill. 
She then ‘prepared a cup of strong tea, 
with s dose of some cordial added, two 
thick rounds of buttered-toast, and an egg, 
for she said that the poison must have 
stuff to work off upon. 

Dawson by no means objected to this 
art of her curative operations. With a 
ittle pressing he made a substantial meal, 
and Smith kept him company. The part- 
ner of his sorrows would fain share in his 
consolations. 

The clothes were dried; the patient was 


revived by his rest; the grandfather's 
clock in the kitchen warned the boys that 
it was high time to be getting home. So, 
with grateful expression of thanks to their 
kind-hearted hostess, they set forth once 
more upon the homeward journey. They 
managed the first two miles very comfort- 
ably. Daweson’s arm did not pain him 
much, but it had a Reculiarly numb sensa- 
tion, with occasional throbs and shooting 
spasms. The poison, no doubt, was work- 
ing , whether “‘ on” or “‘ off” he could not 
tell. 

About s mile from Highfield they met 
Punchey and his cart. The former seemed 
rather full of ale; the latter was empty of 
wares. The general dealer had driven over 
to the village to make arrangements for re- 
furnishing his stock of crockery, and he 
had perhaps wetted his bargains—as the 
vulgar expression is—with unreasonable 
licence. His face beamed with complaisant 
good-humour, All traces of displeasure 
were obliterated, and when he heard of 
Dawson’s serious disaster he insisted on 
turning round and giving the boys a lift in 
his cart back to Highfield, i 

This progress partook more of the nature 
of a triumphal entry than Dawson’s first 
attempt, for Punchey prevailed on his 
donkey to put forth its best , and 
sang songs of uncouth but cheerful melody. 
And thus our two young friends were at 
Jength deposited safely at the school en- 

ce. 


(To be continued.) 
_.—__ 


Dick's Detter to the Editor. 


I THINK the public ought to know 

The miseries I undergo 

From one who only love should show ; 
My brother! 


Who thinks my head was made to hit ¢ 
My hat a subject for his wit, 
Till laughing almost brings a fit? 

My brother 


Who makes me by the hour stand scout, 
- But kicks me if I catch him out, 
Demanding what I am about ? 

My brother ! 


- Who goes financially to smash, 
And borrows all my hoarded cash, 
To purchase stamps or some such trash? 
My brother! 


Who makes me copy out his lines 
‘When he’s been kicking up his shines, 
And forces me to pay his fines ? 

My brother! 


Yes, spite of all the ties of birth, 
To him my woes cause only mirth ;— 
You are the biggest fraud on earth, 

: My brother ! 


> —___ 


Audi Alteram Partem. 
Tom’s Letter to the Editor. 


Dick ’s my small brother ; that’s enough 
To show my lot is rather rough ; 
Of one thing I get quantum suff, 

My brother ! 


‘Who's always writing home to sneak ? 
Who gives me endless kinds of cheek, 
Yet wants me to correct his Greek ? 


My brother! (Who 


Who never at a game will play 

Unless you let him have his way, 
And bat at least ten times a day ? 
My brother! 
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Who cannot stand the mildest snub? | 
Who gets his double share of grub ? | 
And if you touch him starts to blub? | 

My brother ! 


“Tis sad to see onc’s rackets ‘‘go” ; 

’Tis hard to slog and miss a slow ; 

You're worst ! for you're a constant woe, 
My brother ! 


a 


FOR JAMES OR 


Ts dawn broke dark and gloomy, with 
|. the damp drizzle so often the accom- 
paniment of a November morning. The 
English portion of the Jacobite army gave 
vent to dissatisfied growls at the weather, 
which, indeed, may be regarded as the 
usual morning habit of the English at that 
season of the year; but the Highlanders 
only remarked to one another “ that it was 
a wee bit saft, the morn, but didna seem 
likely to rain,” nothing but a straight 
downpour realising their notion of the 
latter phenomenon. All the preparations 
for departure were made, in a quict and 
orderly manner, which formed a remark- 
able contrast to the ordinary bustle and 
confusion of acamp. By seven the Low- 
land regiments bad begun to move off; 
and before eight the last files of the High- 
landers were passing out through the 
ancient gate which formed the southern 
limit of the town—Hugh alone remaining, 
with half a dozen of his troopers, to carry 
out the instructions given him. 

He had proceeded, immediately on re- 
ceipt of the royal order, to the provost- 
marshal’s lodging, who thereupon had 
handed over the prisoner to his custody. 
Hugh had taken him home for the night 
to his own quarters, and had there in- 
formed him of all that had passed. 

“You see, Warton,” he said, “‘ the facts 
were not properly laid before his royal 
highness. He was told that you had fired 
at Duncan Muir, but not that Duncan had 
drawn his sword upon you, and you were 
only defending yourself. Why did you 
not say so?” 

“IT did not suppose thi 
listened to me, and I was, I 
deal provoked.” 

“Well, you did not do the Prince jus- 
tice, any way,” said Hugh. ‘‘He heard 
me readily enough when I explained 
matters to him, and at once agreed to your 
release. I am to set you free as soon as 
our soldiers have left Peneshurst, only 
requiring of you a promise that you will 
not quit the town fer twenty-four hours 
afterwards, after which you will be at 
liberty to go where you will. You will 
not refuse to pledge yourself to that, I 
suppose ”” 

“It is most generous,” said Warton, 

essing his hand over his eyes, for the 
aoable shock of the mortal peril in which 
he had stood, and his unexpected deliver- 
ance from it, had overset him. ‘I shall 
do your party more justice for the future, 
and for yourself—I know not how to 
thank you. But you will not find me 
ungrateful.” 

“Nay, I am but repaying a debt,” said 
De Clifford. ‘*I know who wrote me that 
letter, and who delivered it into my hands. 
Mine is but a poor repayment of your 
service after all; for I incurred no danger 
to myself and no risk of obloquy—to speak 
of, that is—while you, I fear, hazarded 
both. But I will now bid you good- 
night.” 


would have 
lieve, a good 


GEORGE? 


By tHe Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. 
CHAPTER XX. 


In the morning accordingly, as soon as! 
the rearguard of the Highlanders had : 
quitted the courtyard of the White Hart, 
Hugh ordered his men to get to horse, and ; 
bring the prisoner out to the road which ! 
ran on the east side of the-town, that being 
the shortest cut by which he could regain 
his proper station in the van. He had | 
just given orders for the cords to be cut | 
when the gallop of horse was heard close ; 
at hand, and Vallance and his men came 
down sword in hand on the party. The 
scene of the previous evening was now 
reversed. Hugh’s half-dozen men, after 
exchanging a few shots and sabre-cuts, 
dashed off at their utmost speed down the 
road, pursued for a short distance by Val- 
lance’s troopers, who, however, were al- 
most immediately recalled. They then 
returned to the spot where they had left 
John Warton, his hands and feet still 
fastened by the cords. 

“Just in the nick of time, John,” said 
Vallance, as he begun cutting the fasten- 
ings with the edge of his sword. ‘‘An- 
other minute or two and I suppose it would 
have been too late.” 

‘“Where do you come from, Stephen ?” 
exclaimed Warton, in bewilderment. 
‘““Where have you been all night? I 
thought you were twenty miles off.” 

“Hiding in Dene’s Hollow,” was the 
answer. ‘Humphrey Frecborn brought | 
word that these brutes had ordered you to | 
be hanged the first thing in the morning, 
and the provost-marshal was to stay be- 
hind and see it done. I wasn’t going to 
allow that if I could help it, and bided my 
time. We could see what was going on 
tolerably plainly from the edge of the 
wood, and happily came down upon them 
just at the right moment. But we mustn't 
stop here. Your horse is all right, I be- 
lieve. I think he was taken to the White 
Hart stables here. You had better go and 
fetch him, and then we will be off without 
more delay.” 

“Thank you, Stephen,” said Warton. 
*‘You have been most kind, and have run 
a great risk in my behalf. I—I suppose— 
none of them have been hurt, have they ?” 

“None of them hurt—none of the rebels, 
do you mean? No,I fancy not. There 
were a few shots fired at them, but they 
went off too fast for much harm to be 
done. But never mind them, we really 
mustn’t lose time. It’s not impossible that, 
whk.en they hear what has happened, they’ll 
send a troop back to make us prisoners. 
Go and fetch your horse, man, or if you 
would rather, I'll send a man for it.” 

“Thank you, Stephen,” said John, 
who had now quite recovered him- 
self. ‘‘You are right, you had better be 
off at once, but I can’t come with you. 
There isn’t time to explain now what has 
happened. A very strange mistake has | 
been made. You shall hear all about it | 
some other time. Enongh to say that it’s | 
impossible I can come with you. Bear my 
respects to my father, and tell him that | 


| be there to see. 
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the wish he expressed to me as to my 
remaining in Peneshurst till the conclusion 
of this strife shall be complied with.” 

“Well, Jack, you are a strange fellow,” 
said Vallanca; ‘‘but, as you say, it will 
not do for me to loiter here, and if you 
won’t come, you won’t. So good-bye. It 
will be some satisfaction, at all events, 
that I shall be able.to tell your father you 
are alive and well.” So saying he rode off 
with his men, while Warton proceeded to 
join his sister at Dr. Oakes’s hone. 

Meantime Mostyn and his tfiends. had 
been watching these proceedings from a 
distance. When the news of the approach 
of the Highland army had first reached 
them, they had been extremely anxious to 
see the Prince, and had held a consultation 
as to what, under the circumstances, could 
be done. 

“T have no doubt he would receive us 
civilly enough,” said Mostyn, “if we went 
to pay our respects to him. I saw a letter 
from a friend of my father’s who lives in 
Edinburgh, and he says that the Prince 
receives everybody with the greatest con- 
descension and kindness.” 

“‘T’ve no doubt he wonld be civil enough 
to us,” said Aubrey Holmes, ‘‘ but he’d 
wanting us to take commissions in his 
army. That is what his civility generally 
means, I believe.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t very much mind if 
he did,” said Maynard. ‘It would be 
capital fun, I think, especially if one should 
have the chance of having a slash at old 
Warton, or young Vallance either.” 

‘No, and if he does get made king in 
London,” said Mostyn, ‘I should like to 
But then, Edgar, what 
would our fathers say ?—that’s the ques- 
tion.” 

‘Tam afraid there’s no doubt what they 
would say,” observed Holmes. ‘‘ When the 
pews arrived that the Prince's army had. 
entered England and was marching up to 
London, they had a censultation as.to 
what they should do. They all went over 
to Edburton—my father and yours, Edgar, 
and Mr. Darnell and Mr. Grantley and 
Colonel Hewett, and one or two more, 
and they talked the thing regularly over. 
Lady Betty was not well enough to go, 
but Lord Rydesdale paid her a visit, and 
heard all she had to tell him. They were 
a long time talking the matter over. But 
at last they all agreed that the thing 
couldn’t succeed, asd they would be 
simply risking their lives if they took part 
in it. Therefore they wouldn’t like us to 
get mixed up in the matter in any way.” 

‘You are right,” said Mostyn, reluc- 
tantly. ‘We couldn’t go and ask to be 
presented to the Prince, and I shouldn't 
care at all about secing him or the High- 
landers from a distance. No. I shall stop 
at home till the town is aleared of these 
fellows again.” 

“You are right, Charlie,” said May- 
nard. ‘It's a great bother, but I shal\ 
do the-same.” 
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On the afternoon of the Prince's arrival, 
accordingly, the boys remained indoors, 
listening, it must be admitted, with con- 
siderable impatience to the shouts with 
which the streets resounded. But about 
eight o’clock Joel Spratt, who had not yet 
lett Mostyn’s service, and who had not 
b-en troubled with any of his master’s 

- seruples, came in brimming over with ex- 
citement, which was soon shared by Mos- 
tyn and Maynard when they heard his 
story. 

“ Mr. de Clifford did you say, Joel? here 
—in Peneshurst? We all thought he was 
in France.” 

“In France! not the least bit of it, sir. 
Isaw him myself in a grand uniform of 
scarlet and gold, and a hat with a white 
plume, and riding a fine black charger.” 

“What, he has entered the Prince's 
service, I suppose?” 

“To be sure he has, sir. What is more, 
he has got the better of Mr. John Warton 
now, anyhow.” 

“John Warton,” repeated Maynard. 
“What about him? What has he to do 
with the Prince?” 

“That's more than I can say, sir; but 
the Prince has ordered him to be hanged 
to-morrow morning, and Mr. Hugh is to be 
the man to carry out the sentence.” 

‘John Warton hanged!” cried both 
the boys together. ‘‘ Aud Hugh to be the 
man to hang him!” added Mostyn. 
* What nonsense are you talking, Spratt ?” 

“It’s all true, sir. I saw Mr. John 
Warton myself with his hands tied behind 
him, taken by two of the Highlanders to 
the provost-marshal’s, and I heard that Mr. 
de Clifford—they called him by another 
name, but it was Mr. Hugh, and no one 
else—that he was the officer to see him 
hanged the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

_ ‘Iam not going to believe that, Joel,” 
said Mostyn. ‘But if Hugh is here in 
Peneshurst we can’t let him leave the town 
without our seeing him. I wonder he 
hasn’t been to see us, but I suppose he has 
been on duty.” 

“I don’t see why we shouldn’t go and 
see him to-morrow morning, Charlie,” said 
Edgar. ‘I don’t think either my father 
or yours would object to that. I don’t 
believe any more than you do about John 
Warton’s being hanged. I don’t know 
what he could do that the Prince could 
want to hang him for; and, any way, I’m 
quite sure Hugh wouldn’t allow himself to 
be made into a hangman.” 

“No,” said Mostyn; ‘besides which, 
Hugh rather likes Warton than otherwise. 
He usedu’t to before that popinjay match. 
But he has always stood up for him on all 
occasions since that. I dare say Warton 
was insolent to the Prince or one of his 
officers—that’s likely enough—and he’s 
been ordered into arrest to keep him quiet. 
But it’s no worse than that, I imagine. 
Well, then, we'll go down to the White 
Hurt to-morrow early, and see if we can’t 
get a sight of Hugh.” 

On the following morning, however, 
cither Joel Spratt had been mistaken as to 
the time, or the lads had overslept them- 
selves, for when they reached the White 
Hart yard they found no one there but the 
hostlers and waiters, who were busily en- 
gazed discussing the exciting occurrences 
of the previous evening. The strangers 
had all taken themselves off, so these 
worthies said. The Prince and his High- 
landers had marched towards Preston; Cap- 
tain Vallance and his hussars had galloped 
off to Lichfield; and Mr. John Warton 
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had been set at liberty, and had walked off 
to Dr. Oakes’s to see his sister. 

“And Mr. Hugh de Clifford ?” inquired 
Mostyn. 

“Mr. de Clifford ?”” He went off faster 
than any one else. Captain Vallance’s men 
had ridden after him, they believed, but 
couldn’t catch him. Anyhow, he was gone 
—had been gone half an hour ago, and 
wasn’t likely to come back again. 

“This isa great bother, Charlie,” said 
Edgar, ‘‘but I don’t see what is to be 
done. We can’t ride after Hugh, even if 
we had our horses, and it would take a 
quarter of an hour to get them out. He 
would be too far off for there to be any 
| chance of our catching him. Well, what 
is to be done now? There will be no 
school this morning, you know. No 
lessons were learnt yesterday, so there are 
none to say to-day.” 

‘“*T know,” said Mostyn. ‘‘ Well, let us 
take a walk out to Wyndford Park. I 
want to see whether any damage has been 
done by the Highlanders. There are two 
reports, you know—one that Lord George 
Murray ordered it to be burnt, and allowed 
the Highlanders to pillage it as they 
pleased ; the other that the Prince would 
not allow a stick to be meddled with. I 
have heard both stories most positively 
stated; let us go for ourselves and see 
which of them is true.” 

“Very good, Charlie. 
us start at once.” 

They walked off accordingly by the 
Wyndiord Lane, as it was called, and had 
nearly reached the turning to the pits, 
when their attention was attracted to a 
dead horse which was to be seen at a little 
distance by the roadside, lying half in and 
half out of a ditch, having fallen apparently 
upon its rider. They hastened up and 
found that their conjecture was correct. 
An officer in a scarlet coat and military 
boots was stretched helplessly upon the 
turf, held down by the weight of the 
charger, which pinned one of his legs to 
the und. The features of the cavalier 
not be distinguished, the mane of 
the horse almost hiding them from view; 
but the ghastly pallor of the cheek, where 
it was visible, seemed to intimate that its 
owner was already dead or at the last ex- 
tremity. 

Their first task was of course to extricate 
him from the horse. Catching up a large 
stake which was fortunately lying near at 
hand, Edgar thrust it under the animal’s 
haunch, and exerting all his strength 
raised it a few inches, enough to enable 
Charles to draw the rider’s leg from under 
it. They then lifted him between them 
and propped him against a gate. As the 
face came into view, they both perceived at 
the same moment that the fallen man was 
no other than their schoofellow Hugh de 
Clifford. 

“It is Hugh, I declare,” cried Maynard. 
‘“‘ How could this have happened? If he 
had been attacked by the enemy it would 
surely have been on the road to Preston. 
What can have brought him here ? ” 

‘His horse was shot,” said Mostyn, 
pointing to a bullet wound in the animal's 
chest, “‘and the wound was mortal, though 
not at the moment. The poor brute tore 
off the moment it felt the wound, I expect, 
and galloped till it dropped. And see 
Hugh is wounded too. ook how his 
tight arm is bleeding. He could hardly 
heave held the rein, and of course must 
have been quite powerless to check the 
horse.” 

“Is he dead, think you?” suggested 


I am ready; let 


find some water—ah, there is some,” he 
cried, as he caught sight of a brook by 
the roadside at a little distance. ‘‘Go 
and fetch some in your hat, Edgar, and 
throw it over his face, while I bind up his 
arm with my handkerchief.” 

Edgar obeyed. The flow of blood was 
staunched, and after several applications 
of the cold water De Clifford sighed heavily 
and opened his eyes. 

“Where am I?” he exclaimed, looking 
wonderingly abeut him. ‘Charlie Mos- 
tyn! Edgar! am I dreaming ? How did I 
come here?” 

“We can’t tell you that,” answered 
Mostyn. ‘ We found you here a quarter 
of an hour ago, and have just succeeded in 
bringing you to yourself. You have been 
wounded in the arm by a bullet, and your 
horse has been killed. But we do not 
know by whom it was done.” 

“I remember, I remember,” said Hugh. 
‘Vallance and his men came down upon 
us just as I was going to untie John 
Warton; there was some firing and my 
horse rushed off with me. But I remember 
nothing more. I suppose I got faint from 
my own wound. But that is nothing. I 
must get up and go after ourmen. I can 
goon foot till I can get a horse. They 
can’t be very far off yet, I imagine.” 

“They have been gone for more than 
two hours,” said Mostyn, “and it would 
not be safe for you to go through Penes- 
hurst after them, even if you had sustained 
no injury. But you are in no state to go 
a yard at present, and must lie by till 
your wound is healed. The only question 
is where we are to take you to. The 
sooner you are removed from this the 
better.” 

“Do you think we could take him to 
Greaves’s house?” suggested Maynard. 

“Impossible, I should fear,” replied 
Mostyn. ‘He can’t walk, and we couldn’t 
carry him that distance. Besides, we 
should have to pets through the most 
crowded part of the town, and everybody's 
attention would of course be drawn to 
him.” : 

“That wouldn’t do, to be sure,”’ assented 
Maynard. ‘The mayor has probably re- 
turned to Peneshurst by this time, and 
there is nothing he would like better than 
laying his hands upon Hugh. He would 
fare Sadly in Vallance’s clutches, I am 
afraid. You are right, Charlie; we can’t 
take him to Greaves’s; and of course, as 
things now are, Clifford Castle would be 
worse still." 

‘What do you say te 
Lady Betty’s, you know ? ” 

“I would rather not go there,” remarked 
Hugh, feebly. ‘‘I was at Lady Betty’s 
house yesterday, though I didn’t see her. 
She is seriously ill, and the care of me 
would make her worse. And if the magis- 
trates got hold of it—as they probably 
would, sooner or later—they would make 
her suffer for it.” 

‘“Well, then, Edburton?” suggested 
Mostyn. ‘‘Shall we try to get a carriage 
and convey you there?” 

“Or Brandleigh?” said Maynard ; 
‘that is a little nearer, you know. I am 
sure that my father and all of us would be 
as glad as possible todo anything we could.” 

“Thank you both,” said Hugh; ‘but 
both of the houses lie too far off, I am 
weaker, I feel, than I thought at first, and 
I could not-bear the journey to either. No; 
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the only place is the one where I took 
refuge before—‘ Jack’s Lair,’ as we called 
it.” 

“To be sure!” said Mostyn; “and 
that’s close by. I wonder I did not think 
of that before. Come along, Edgar, we 
had better not lose a minute.” 

With some difficulty the two boys raised 
their companion, and made him sit down 
on the hedge-stake, which they supported 
between them, Hugh leaning upon them 
with his arms thrown round their necks. 
In this manner they contrived to convey 
him, pausing several times to recover 
strength and breath, along the remainder 
of the lane and across two fields, till at 
Jast the overseer’s house was reached. 
Then Maynard went inside and opened the 
bureau door, while Mostyn supported 
Hugh. By their united exertions they 
carried him into the Lair, and, fetching in 
the straw from the adjoining chamber, und 
taking down the horseman’s cloak, which | 
was still hanging against the wall, made , 
him up as comfortable a bed as it was pos- 
sible to do under the circumstances. 

‘* So far so good,”’ said Mostyn. 
what is to be done next ?” 

The question was indeed no easy one to | 
answer. Hugh was so completely ex- 
hausted by the exertion of reaching the 
cottage that he fainted a second time as 
soon as he was laid upon his bed, and was 
with difficulty recalled to consciousness. | 
It was impossible that the boys could 
attend properly to him, even if they could 
have absented themselver from their homes | 
without immediate discovery. They had 
neither food nor medicine nor surgical 


“But 


appliances, and how these were to be sup- 
plied they were at their wits’ ends to con- 
jecture. It would not do to apply to Dr, | 


“He had given orders for the cords to be cut when the gallop of horse was heard, 
and Vallance and his men came down on the party.” 


Crawley. No doubt he was an old friend 
of their families, and was, moreover, be- 
lieved to be at heart a friend to the 
Jacobites. Indeed, he had been one of the 
few principal inhabitants of Peneshurst 
who Fad plucked up co enough to 
pay their respects to Prince Charles. The 
doctor might, probably would, visit Hugh 


| and prescribe for him ; but he would insist 


on his removal elsewhere, and that would 
be the same thing as consigning Hugh to 
prison. Also this would involve the dis- 
covery of ‘‘ Jack’s Lair,” which the boys 
were most anxious to avoid if possible. 
Mr. Filmer, the apothecary, a notorious 
Hanoverian, would be still more objection- 
able. One of the servants from Clifford 
Castle might be brought to nurse Hugh, 
and be bribed to hold her tongue, but there 
was no one there who could be trusted, 


neither would she possess the necessary | 


skill and knowledge. Mcanwhile there 
was absolute necessity for something to be 
done at one. Mostyn and Ma: pre- 
sently came to the conclusion that one of 
two courses must be followed—either 
Hugh must be moved into Peneshurst, 
notwithstanding all the consequences of 
such a step, or Lady Betty must be in- 
voked to render such assistance as might 
lie in her power. 

“And of the two I for my part say the 
last,” said Maynard. ‘‘Lady Betty can do 
nearly everything she pleases—so I’ve 
heard: my father and others say—and she 
must be bad indeed if she isn’t pleased to 
help Hugh.” 

“T think the same, Edgar,” said Mos- 
tyn. ‘‘ Look here, if you'll remain with 
Hugh I'll go straight to her house.” 


(To be continued.) 
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|ACING the Mansion House, at the corner 
where Lombard Street joins King William 
Street, there stands one of the most prominent 
churches in the City of London. It is that of 
St. Mary Woolnoth. At its east end, near its 
south-east angle, is a white marble monument 
bearing an urn, two cherubs, and a ship, and 
this somewhat lengthy inscription : - 

“Near this place is interred the body of Sir 
William Phipps, Knight; who, in the year 
1687, by his great industry, discovered among 
the rocks near the banks of Bahama on the 
north side of Hispaniola a Spanish plate-ship 
which had been under water forty-four years, 
out of which he took in gold and silver to the 
value of £300,000 sterling ; and, with a fidelity 
equal to his conduct, brought it all to London, 
where it was divided between himself and the 
rest of the adventurers. For which great ser- 
vice he was knighted by his then Majesty Kin; 
James 11. ; and afterwards, by the command o! 
his present Majesty, and at the request of the 
principal inhabitants of New England, he ac- 
cepted of the government of the Massachusetts, 
in which he continued to the time of his death ; 
and discharged his trust with that zeal for the 
interest of his country, and with so little regard 
to his own private advantage, that he justly 
gained the good esteem and affections of the 
greatest and best part of the inhabitants of that 
Colony. He died the 18th of February, 1694, 
and his lady, to perpetuate his memory, hath 
caused this monument to be erected.” 

Along epitaph, but one that very ably sum- 
marises the history of him it glorifies. 

And now who was this Sir William Phipps ? 
He was born in Maine, in New England. on 
February 2nd, 1651. His father, a native of 
Bristol, had left his Gloucestershire smithy, and 
crossing the Atlantic in quest of better fortune, 
had settled at what is now Woolwich, on the 
Kennebec. William was one of twenty-six 
children, of whom twenty-one were sons, and 
all of whom grew up. In early life he assisted 
his father in the blacksmithing and farmin, 
work. He then went out as a shepherd unti 
he was eighteen years of age, when he appren- 
ticed himseff to a ship’s carpenter and remained 
with him four years. Says the quaint old con- 
temporary narrative, ‘‘ He then betook himself 
one hundred and fifty miles further afield, even 
to Boston, the chief town of New England ; 
which being a place of the most business and 
resort in those parts of the world, he expected 
there more commodiously to pursue the spes 
Hite et meliorum, hopes which had inspired 
im.” 

He had not been here very long before he fell 
in love with a widow named Hull, who was the 
daughter of Captain Roger Spencer, a person of 
some eminence in the colony. One obstacle 
there was to the marriage, and that was that 
William could neither read nor write. He set 
vigorously to work, however, educated himself, 
and wedded the widow, assuring her that before 
he died he should be ‘‘ captain of a king’s ship, 
and that they would live in their own house in 
the Green Lane,” then the fashionable street in 
Boston, the New England capital. 

Soon after his marriage he received his first 
contract, and on the Sheepscoat River, about 
half a dozen miles east of Kennebec, he built a 
ship to order from the timber in the neighbour- 
hood. The vessel was successfully launched, 
and was being loaded with logs, when one of the 
numerous Indian outbreaks occurred, and the 
Redskins attacking the settlement, threatened 
to massacre the whole of the inhabitants. 
Phipps offered his ship as a refuge, and casting 
off her moorings brought his Reghtouss safely 
down to Boston: Here he resided for some 
time, and for ten years worked hard as a ship- 
builder. 

One eventful day, however, the news reached 
him of the wreck of a Spanish galleon on the 
Bahamas. Interested much in the tale of the 
wreck, and of the vast treasure said to have 
gone down with the ship, he set himself to 


PHIPPS, THE TREASURE-FINDER. 
By W. J. Goxrpon. 


work to find out as much about the affair as he 
could, After a good deal of shrewd and careful 
questioning he gained, as he thought, enough 
information for him to find the spot where ‘the 
Spaniard sank, and then the idea of making a 
fortune by one sudden stroke seized such strong 
hold of him that he bade adieu to his wife and 
took ship to the Gulf. 

Arrived at the Bahamas, he found that his 
Vibes: was hopeless, that the vessel had entirely 
isappeared, and that he had come on a wild- 
goose chase. But in the course of the merriment 
that arose at his expense he ascertained that 
there had been another galleon wrecked over 
forty yeays before, which was reported to have 
fone down laden with treasure not so very far 
tom the one in whose search he had come. 
Having got the clue, he worked at it for some 


been some time at sea the crew mutinied, and 
Phipps, a.tall, powerful man, though unarmed 
at the time, only just saved his life and his 
ship «by killing the ringleader with a knock- 
down blow from his fist as he came aft at the 
head of his associates. Having quelled this 
outbreak, the search for the rock began again, 
but stopping at one of the small islands to take 
in water, the crew, as they were ashore, again 
took counsel ther and resolved. to maroon 
their captain and sail off on a buccaneering trip. 

The carpenter was taken into the plot, but 
relented, and feigning a sudden attack of illness, 

t back to Phipps and warned him of his 
Seance Phipps instantly cut off all communi- 
cation with the shore, loaded the ship's guns, 
and. trained them on to the place whence the 
mutineers would be sure to attempt any attack. 
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time, and then, being tolerably sure of his facts, 
he started off to England to raise the necessary 
funds to carry out a scheme he had formed for 


breaking up and stripping the wreck. After an 
eventful voyage he landed in this country, and 
was 80 hel by good fortune and his own 


judgment that persons high in the State gave 
iin undies: oa he mae at last introdueel to 
King James himself. 

e Court was in urgent need of funds, and 
this extraordinary, ani to then entirel: 
novel, project, by which Phipps offered to fill 
the coffers of the State with treasure from the 
deep, seemed to the monarch and his advisers 
to at least worth a trial, and so William 
Phipps became at a bound a captain in the 
Royal Navy, and was put in command of the 
Rose Alger, a frigate carrying eighteen guns and 
having a crew of ninety-five men. He fitted out 
as expeditiously as he could and sailed for the 
West Indies, 


The voyage was a failure. After they had 


= 


St. Mary Woolnoth. 


When they appeared he challenged them, ac- 
cused then oF. their treachery, and threatened 

ive them a broadside. Seeing that they 
would either be shot or left to perish on the 
island, as they had intended their captain to do, 
they surrendered at discretion, and Phipps, 
after unsuccessfully cruising about Hispaniola 
for a short time, put his hi up for England, 
and returned a bitterly disappointed man. 

His spirits soon revived, however, and in 
1687 he succeeded in persuading the Duke of 
Albemarle to form an association to help him in 
recovering the treasure from the wreck of whose 
existence he had no doubt, although he was not 
quite sure as to its whereabouts. He sailed, 
and fortune still frowned. 

For weeks he cruised about the north of the 
island in his ship and her tender, but to no 
purpose. At last he built a ten-oared periagua, 
and in her explored the reefs and shallows. He 
had fixed the position of the wreck as being 


among the Boilers, a seties of reefs or rocky 
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shoals which some distance from the land rise 
suddenly to within a yard of the sea-level at low 
water. Nota sign of wreckage revealed itself. 
The great galleon, which the clearest evidence 
showed to have erashed on to the hidden ridge, 
svemed to have vanished without a trace, as 
though she were the phantom ship. Phipps, 
leaving the men to go over the ground once 
nore, returned to his own vessel to again over- 
haul his notes, as he had done so many times 
before, 

The men in the periagua worked slowly round 
the reef, trying with the line at every few 
yards, and keeping constant watch deep into 
the clear blue water. But nothing could they 
find or see but the solid rock. At last, as the 
evening closed in and they were leaving for the 
night, one of the men caught sight of a sertu- 
laria, or sea-pen, growing from a cleft in the 
reef, and wishing to take back some memento of 
another day's fruitless work, sent down the 
diver for thé specimen. 

The diver came back with the sertularia and 
the news that in the cleft where the sea- 
grew he had seen what looked like a gun! The 
statement was received with incredulity, and 
down again went the diver with a rope. He 
was absent for what seemed a century, and then 
returned empty-handed and told the men to 
haul in. He would tell them nothing of what 
he had seen till they had pulled in the rope. 
They pulled it in. 
silver worth from £200 to £300! 

Returning at once to the ship, they ap- 
proached her as dejectedly as they could manage, 
and slunk up the side as if they had again had 
a day of failure. Phipps was in his cabin, and 
to him they went, keeping tho silver hid and 
passing it round behind them until they placed 
it on one side of the table, where the captain 
would not at first notice it. 

‘*Well, what luck ?” said he. 

They replied in the usual mournful way, and 
began a dolefal story of every hour of the day’s 
work, in the middle of which Phipps, turning 
round in sheer weariness, caught sight of the bar. 

“«Why, what’s this? Whence comes this?” 

“Silver, sir ; from the Bilers, sir.” 

“‘ What !” 

And then they told him how they had found 
the sea-pen and the gun, and the man who had 
done the diving came out with the news, kept 
quiet until then, that where that bar was there 
were dozens more ! 

At dawn a move was made to therocks, The 
wreck was found. The water around was so 
impregnated with carbonate of lime that a crust 
a3 as limestone had formed over it several 
inches thick and masked the wreckage, which 
lay at about eight fathoms below the surface, 
Many were the inventions now brought into 
pay to secure the cargo of the lost galleon. 

“rom her thirty-two tons of silver were brought 
up without loss of life. In one day’s work alone 
twenty ‘‘sows ” of silver were recovered ! 

ind not a day passed without propert worth 
hundreds of pounds being received into the ship. 

Rich beyond. what Phipps had ever imagined 
was the spoil of the lost galleon. Of gold in 
dust and bar and plate there were many boxes, 
of silver there weré pigs or'sows by the hundred, 
oad. gems and pearls were brought up in hand- 
fuls, R 

Another ship, under an old Providence friend 
named Adderley, came up to help in the sal- 
vage, and together the two crews stowed away 
their wealthy cargoes. As long as provisions 
lasted they stayed, and then they sailed away, 
leaving much treasure behind, Adderley giving 
his word pever again to go near the spot or 
reveal the secret of its whereabouts. 

Day after day, as the wealth accumulated in 
the hold, there grew a new difficulty, that of re- 
- straining the cupidity of his crew. But Phipps 
here proved equal to the occasion, and when the 
danger of mutiny became too great to be disre- 
garded, he called the men aft, and -rominding 
them that they had never known him break his 
promises, assured them that he had no intention 
of parting with the money until they had re- 
ceived not only their wages but a heavy bonus 
besides, 


At its end was a bar of | 


He reached the Thames in safety. The cargo 
proved to be worth then over three hundred 
thousand pounds, equal in our days to quite 
twice as much! The crew were liberally dealt 
with, and fifty thousand pounds were shared 
amongst them. Phipps received sixteen thou- 
sand. The Duke of Albemarle was so delighted 
at the success of the venture that he gave Phipps 
a gold goblet worth a thousand pounds for him 
to take home to his wife in New England. 

So great was the stir made by the arrival of 
the treasure ship, and the admiration of her 
captain's honesty when detection was so difficult 
and temptation so great, that the son of the 
Bristol blacksmith was aguin introduced at 
Court, and, kneeling before his sovereign, re- 
ceived from King James the knightly accolade 
and arose ‘‘ Sir William Phipps.” 


(To be continued.) 4 
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HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC-LANTERN. 
By Frank CiAseMmone. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


‘ow make another block two inches thick 
N and six inches square, and bore a,hole in each 
corner to screw the two blocks together by with 
four-inch screws. Make a hole right through 
the top block one inch and a half wide. Now 
make your copper red-hot and chill it in cold 
water—this will soften it; put it on the lower 
block with the centre of the copper exactly over 
tho centre of the hole in the block, place the 
top block on the copper, and screw the two 
blocks together as tightly as you can. Now 
make a piece of oak three and a half inches 
long, and one inch and three-eighths thick, 
into a roller and round one end. Put the 
rounded end in the hole, resting on the copper, 
and strike it repeatedly with a heavy hammer or 
mallet. This will drive the copper into the hollow 
in the bottom block. You must make the copper 
soft by making it red-hot repeatedly, and you 
will find that it will be easily worked into the 
hollow. As soon as it is forced quite into the 
hollow in the lower block, you must unscrew 
the two blocks and finish the fitting by hammer- 


ing with a round-faced hammer. Your copper 
will now be like Fig. 21. Now you must file 


Fig. 20. 


off the top of the crown, 80 as to make a hole at 
the top three-quarters of an inch in diameter, like 
Fig. 22. : 


Fig. 22. 


Next you must cut the brim like Fig. 23, 


‘Fig. 23. 


making three projections three-eighths of an 
inch wide and three-quarters of an inch long. 
Now one-sixteenth of an inch from the crown of 
the hat bore a hole one-sixteenth of an inch at 
the end of each projection. Bend the outer end 


of each projecting arm a little less than a quarter 
of an inch downwards till it is at right angles to- 
the other part. Make a ring of thin tin three- 
eighths of an inch wide and one inch and five- 


eighths in diameter, cut the bottom edge away, * 


leaving three projecting points one-sixteenth of 
an inch wide and a quarter of an inch long, equi- 
distant from each other, put these projections 
through the little holes round the crown of the 
hat, and bend them inwards underneath. This 
will hold the ring tightly in its place. Now 
put this hat on the top of the lamp, and mark 
on one of the arms the place where the iron 
wire in the movable lower top comes, and then 
bore in that arm a hole one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and put the por on, passing the u 

right wire through this hole, Your top will 
now be like Fig. 24. ‘The ring is to hold the 


Fig. 24, 


chimney, and should have four or five slits in it 
a quarter of an inch deep, to clip the glass. 

Now solder a handle to your lamp. Make a 
ring of tin a quarter of an inch wide and one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, and solder the 
two ends to the lamp. 

On the other side you must make the loop to 
hold the reflector. ‘Take a piece of tin one inch 
wide and three inches long, and bend the ends 
at right angles to the middle, each end to be 
three-quarters of an inch long. Solder these 
ends to the front of the lamp. On the front of 
this piece of tin solder another an inch and a 
quarter long and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
soldering only the ends. This will be the loop 
to slip the hook on the back of the reflector in, 
and will keep it in its place. Your lamp is now 

uite finished, and will be as represented in 
Fig. 25. In fastening on this slip care must be 


Fig. 26. 


taken to put it.in such a position that when the 
reflector is in its place the centre of the reflector 
will be one inch higher than the top of the 
lamp—that is, the cut crown of the hat. 

When using the lantern the lamp must be 
placed under the chimney, and pieces of board 
put under it to bring the centre of the reflector 
opposite the centre of the lens. 


; 
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and about three inches and a half long. 
buying them, take your wick-carrier with you 
to set the 
over this. 
lantern-shops, and are one shilling or one-and- 
sixpence a dozen. 
two-thirds full. 

the lantern. Put the chimney on, put the lenses 


Now puta wick in. These wicks are circular, 
When 
right size. They should fit tightly 
These wicks can be bought at the 


Put oil in your lamp, about 
Light your lamp and put it in 


in their proper places, and try the lantern. If 


| 


\ 


| 


black paint. 
this with. 

you prefer it, and I think it is far the best, you 
can make your lantern of mahogany instead of 
deal and polish it, and blacken the tin parts 
only, 
little dearer than deal. 


it gives a clear, sharp disc on the wall your lan- 
tern is all right, and ready to show the slides, 
If the disc is cloudy or has dark patches, move 
the lamp about till you get it clear. 
front lens till the edge of the disc is sharp. 


Move the 


You can paint your lantern all over with 
Brunswick black is the best to do 
It makes the tin parts look nice. If 


Mahogany board can he got for this very 


If you were to solder a 


{4 brass-wire ring round the outside of the edge of 


| the tube that carries the front lens, it would | 


| 
| 


| make it stronger and easier to regulate the focus, 
If the 


besides giving it a more finished look, 


Wwu this 
Part our 
readers have a 
truly representta- 
tive collection, 
fer the first time, 
we believe, in 
this country at 
least, of that 
great family of 
the parrots 
which gives the 
most brilliant 
forms of bird 
life to the pas- 
tures and wood- 
lands of Aus- 
tralasia. In the 
fifty specimens 
of the various 
subdivisions of 
the  Psittacide: 
which we have 
chosen for our 
late, there will 
found a type 
of every recog- 
nised genus in- 
habiting that 
region. 
Australasia 
has the richest 
avifauna of any 
part of the globe. Enrope has but five hundred 
avecies of birds, the large island of Australia 
alone has over six hundred and thirty species ; 
and so distinctive are these of the country that 
of the land birds but five per cent. are found 
ont of ‘the fifth continent.” Of these birds 
the parrots are perhaps the best known, and it 
was at first our intention to have given a figure 
of cach of their species, but we found that the 
objects would then come so small that it would 
have been almost impossible to do their beauties 
justice. 
Inthe Twenty-eight, or Yellow-collared, Parra- 


keet (No. 1, Platycercus scmitorquatus), we get | 


the characteristics of one of the best-known 

nera very clearly displayed, Theo broad tail, 
lancet-shaped feathers on the back, and dark- 
centred, light-edged, clearly-defined plumage, 
which is so familiar to our fanciers, is well 
shown. The Green Leek or Barraband’s Parra- 
keet (P. Larrabandi), instead of the black cap 
has a green head with golden crown, and throat 
of bright yellow edged with crimson. P. ery- 
throplerus (No. 2) is the well-known Bloodwing ; 
the brilliant P. scapulatus (No. 8) is the glori- 
ous King Parrakeet ; and P. melanurus (No. 
4) is the canary-like Black Parrakeet, or Moun- 
tain Parrot. Pennant’s Parrakeet (No. 5, P. 
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THE PARROTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


‘ elegans) is a familiar species, In P. flaviventris 
we have a bird of the same size and build, with 
yellow taking the place of the red, except on 

‘ the back, where the crimson is replaced by black 

{and green. P. fluvcolus has a black-and-yellow 
back. P. adclaidensis (No. 6) is the Adelaide 

| Parrakeet of the Suuth Australians. Similar to 
it, but much smaller, and with a patch of yellow 

| beneath the cyes, is the Stanley Parrakeet (P. 

icterotis). In P. pallidiceps (No. 7) we have the 

Pale-headed Parrakeet; and in P. cximtus 

(No. 8) we get the elegant Rose Fiill Parrakeet, 

the ‘Rosella bird" of the dealers. 

Broad-tail (No. 9, P. barnardi) comes from 

Eastern and Central Australia. Similar to it 


Broad-tail (P. zonarius.) The Pileated Broad- 
tail (P. spurius) is much like P. barnardi, but 
the bars are absent, the crown is crimson, and 
the breast light purple. P. hematogaster (No. 
10) is the Blue Bonnet. 

Parrakeet, No. 11) is perhaps more striking, 
but certainly not more beautiful than P. pul- 
cherrimus (No. 12), in which the yellows and 
blacks are replaced by the scarlet body and 
emerald breast. P. hamatonotus is another 
beautiful species differing from P. pulcherrimus 
in having the red replaced by yellow, and having 
its head of an unbroken brilliant green. P. 
chrysopteryygius has golden shoulders and glau- 
cous green body. P. discolor, the Swift Lori- 
keet, from Southern Australia ond Tasmania, 
has a green body and a scarlet breast. P. mul- 
ticolor (No. 13) is another lovely species from 
Southern Australia, 

The brilliant Blue-naped Lory (Domicella 
cyananchen, No. 14) gives us another genus, 
and takes us to New Guinea, In the same 
| island we have D. tricolor, which has a blue tail 
to distinguish it from its namesake. The Ceram 
Lory (D. garrula), from the island of that name, 
has a bright scarlet back with a golden spot 
between the shoulders, and the Purple-capped 
Lory (D. atricapilla) has a black crown and a 
yellow bar on the breast. 

In Plissolophus cristatus (No. 15) we get the 
first of the cockatoos, this being the small 
| Java or Lesser Sulphur-crested onc, from which 
; the Timorlaut variety (P. citrino-cristatus) 
differs only in having its crest of a deeper colour. 
There is a noble white-crested cockatoo (P. 
albus) which is not uncommon. P. moluecensis 
(No. 16) is the beautiful rose-crested species, 


wang. The magnificent tricolonred crested 
Leadbeater’s cockatoo (P. leadbeater?, No. 18) is 
| one of ‘the most attractive figures in the plate. 
The Rose Cockatoo (No. 19, P. rosci capillus) is 
@ common Australian species of great beauty. 
There is no mistake about the dignity of the 
| Banksian Cockatoo (No, 20, Calyptorhynaus 


Barnard’s , 


in its bands, but with a black head, is Bauer's | 


P. brownii (Brown's j 


, and P. galeritus (No, 17) is the ordinary Kara. | 


nozzle and focusing-tube were made altogether 
of this brass plute it would add to the finish, 


| banksi), with which we commence our represen- 
! tatives of the dark cockatoos—the genus Plisso— 
lophus being composed entirely of light-coloured. 
birds. C. galeatus (No. 21) is the Red-helmeted. 
| Ganggang of Tasmania. Solander’s cockatoo- 
(C. solandri) may be distinguished from this by 
| its brown head and the light red feathers in its. 
tail. C. funercus (No. 22) is the chief-mourner- 
looking Funereal Cockatoo of Tasmania’ and 
, Southern Australia. C. baudini (No. 28) is the 
white-tailed black variety sometimes known as. 
Bandin’s Cockatoo. : 

A by no means handsome bird is the tiny- 
‘tongued Aratoo, or Goliath Black Cockatgo, 
which is one of the largest of the parrot tribe. 
He belongs to a new genus, however (dficro- 
| glossus aterrimus is his scientific name), and so- 
| should be mentioned, though his ugly face, with 
| red patch underneath the eye, has been crowded 
: out. 

Another ugly fellow, and representing another- 
| enus, is Licmetis nasicis (No. 24), the Slender-- 
; billed Cockatoo, which, with its long bill, does. 
| such terrible havoc to the cornficlds of the- 
Australian colonists. 
| With Trichoglossus cyanogrammus (No. 25) 
we reach an entirely different tribe—the Lori-- 
' keets—of which this one, popularly known as 
| the Green-naped Lory, comes from New Guinea. 
The gencric namo is derived from the tongue, 
! with its bristling hairs, which resembles that of 
| the honey-eaters, and is used for the same pur- 
| pose. Over a teaspoonful of honey has fre- 
quently been taken from one of these birds’ 
‘crops ; and the aborigines are said to bite off the 
head as soon as the lorikeet is caught for the 
sake of the honey it has collected. 

Very like 7. cyanogrammus, but without the: 
! dark moons on the breast, is 7. massen@— 
: Massena’s lorikect of the Moluccas. 7. chloro- 
| lepidotus (No. 26) is the Scaly-breasted Parra- 
| keet, and 7. nova hollandie (No. 27) is the- 
" parrakeet name after Swainson. Like it in 
‘ many respects, but with a red-and-blue patch on 
| its neck, is 7. rubrilorquatus. The ornamental 
'lory (7. ornatus, No. 28), and Meyer's lorikeet 

(7. meyeri, No, 29), both from Celebes, complete 
our representatives of these honey-gatherers, 

The motherly-looking Eclectus pectoralis (No. 
| 80) is the Red-sided Eclectus of explorers, and 
in E. roratus (No. $1) we have the Grand Ec- 
lectus of the Moluccas. The genus Chalcopsit- 
tacus is represented by C. ater (No. 32), the 
black lory (really a domicella), whose home, 
‘like that of the Bed-sided Eclectus, is in New 
; Guinea. Tanmwmathus is represented by 7. 
| megalorhyncus (No. 38), the Great-billed Parra- 
_ keet ; Muller's Parrot (7. mulleri), which in- 
habits Samoa and the Philippines, has a suit of 
unbroken green. 

(To be-continued.) 
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THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF MR. GOLIGHTLY. 


By Pavt BLaxkg, 


Author of “' The Two Chums,’ “ Sigvald the Viking,” etc., etc. 


‘T was a fine summer afternoon, and Mr. 
Golightly, alderman, common council- 
man, and shipowner, was taking full ad- 
wantage of it. Attired in a very easy suit 
and straw hat, he was pottering about his 
unds at Maple Hempson with a spud 
in his hand, enjoying to the utmost his 
holiday, for it was not often he could get 
away from the City for a whole day. 

“Dear me!” he ejaculated, as he 
spudded up an enormous dandelion from 

e path of his fruit-garden, “this is dis- 

! Wilkins!” 

But there was no reply. The worthy 
alderman then remembered that his gar- 
dener was attending the Crystal P. 
Flower Show. So he had to bottle up his 
indignation till Wilkins’s return. 

Scarcely had he calmed down again, and 
was beginning to enjoy once more the de- 
lightfal warmth, when, as he rose from 
stooping to pick a cabbage-leaf to fix in 
his hat, he saw a sight that staggered 


im, 
A big balloon was hovering almost over 
him—so near he could have thrown a stone 


into it. A second glance showed him it | hai 


was attached to earth by a cord, which 
cord was attached to a grapnel, which in 
darn was attached to his favourite pear- 
tree. 


“Hi! you there!” shouted Mr. Go- 
lightly, excitedly, ‘‘ what are you doing?” 

A little shrivelled-up man in spectacles 
was ing over the edge of the car. He 
owned the voice which replied, ‘I’m not 
doing anything ; I wish I could. Just un- 
hitch that grapnel, will you?” 

“Are you aware, sir, you are trespass- 


ang?” 
This was said in Mr. Golightly’s most 
isterial voice, but he found it hard 
¢o look impressive and dignified as he 
stood with his head thrown back till his 
neck creaked, looking up to the blazing 
eun. 

‘\ Treepassing, eh?” repeated the little 
aman, ‘ Very well, come and take me up!” 
we Go away, sir!” shouted Mr. Golightly, 

or—” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Or what? Wait a few moments; when 
the next breeze comes it will give me 
enough way to carry off the branches I'm 


_.| entangled in.” 


‘You had better not, sir!’’ shouted the 
alderman. 

“Look out!” interrupted the aeronaut. 
“«Mind the sand!” 

A breeze swept across the garden, the bal- 
loon strained at its fastening, the grapnel 
tore the branches, Mr. Golightly ed 
forward to do something to stop the de- 
struction of his favourite, when, before he 
knew what had happened, the balloon 
made a sudden lurch, the grapnel descended 
nearly to the ground; fe, as a shower 
of sand filled the alderman’s eyes, rose 
again swiftly. But Mr. Golightly rose with 
it—an arm of the grapnel had caught his 
and lifted him off his legs, and anetinctively 
he grasped the rope with his hands. Wi 
his first clear consciousness came the know- 
ledge that he was ling upwards at a 
terrible rate, fifty feet below the balloon 
and five hundred above the earth. 

The breeze blew the balloon gently to 
the east, and Maple Hempson began to 
grow dimmer and dimmer. By this time 
the frightened gentleman had regained his 
senses. Looking up he saw the bottom of 
the car, but nothing else. 

‘‘Hil” he shouted. 

The little wizened head was thrust slowly 
over the edge of the car. 

“ Who's calling?” it demanded. ‘Ab! 
are you there? Now thisis very thought- 
less of you! You had better hold on 
tight, I think; we are rising five hundred 
feet - minute if a A 

“T shall fal! gasped Mr. Golightly, 
“I can’t hold on much longer! "Fr Ip 


me up Lids 

“Very well,” was the calm reply; “I 
suppose I must now that you are here. 
Hold on!” 

Mr. Golightly set his teeth and grip) 
the rope tight, which the seronaut, by a low 
degrees, pulled up to the car. After some 
severe struggles, in which the alderman’s 
skin suffered, he was hoisted in. 

“I’m thankfal for that! ” he ejaculated, 
dropping down to the floor utterly ex- 
usted. 

“Humph!” retorted his companion. 
‘*T look upon this as anything but a for- 
tunate occurrence.” 

But the alderman was far too upset to 
talk at present. He closed his eyes to 
recover himself. The slight motion of the 
car rocked him gently. So pleasant was 
the sensation that he wished he might find 
on opening his again that he was in 
his own bed, waki g, from ® particularly 
unpleasant dream. But when he did open 
them, he found that it was no dream; the 
pain in his arm, where the grapnel had 
caught him, was enough to prove that. 
He was in a balloon thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 


CHAPTER I. 
Mr. GoLicHTLy, however, was a man of 
considerable presence of mind, and his 
magisterial experience had given him some 


amount of ease in talking to perfect 


strangers, especially when they had been 
committing somé unjustifiable action, as 
was undoubtedly the case with the person 
now opposite him. 

“What is your name, sir?” he de- 
manded, 

The person addressed looked up in 
astonishment. 

“‘ What does it matter to you?” he re- 
torted. 

“Not very much; still it will save 
trouble if you tell it me now.” 

“TI am Robert Simpson, F.8.A., if you 
must know. Who are you?” 

‘You don’t know who I am ?’? queried 
the astonished alderman. 

‘No, I never saw you at the Institution.” 

With some amount of dignity Mr. Go- 
lightly announced himself. It seemed te 
make no impression on Mr. Simpson, who 
began to examine some instruments. 

“* Now, sir,” said Mr. Golightly, ‘‘ when 
you have finished Playing with those 
things, perhaps you will be good enough 
to put me on land again.” 

This roused the F.8.4. with a vengeance. 

‘IT beg your pardon,”’ he said. 

“Put me down on the earth,” repeated 


Mr. Golightly. ‘‘Do you think I’m going 
to stay up in the clouds all day?” 
“ My dear sir,” returned Mr. Simpson, 


litely, ‘‘ I did not invite you to come. 
But as you are here, I think you had better 
stay.” 

Eat Let 8 down,” shouted the alderman, 
thoroughly an; “or ill burst your 
confounded baliogn.” 

“T don’t think so,” was the smiling 
reply. ‘‘That would involve a kind of 
descent which you probably do not wish. 
Calm yourself, my dear sir, and let us 
look at this matter quietly. 


What right 
have you in my balloon?” 

‘“ What right had you to trespass in my 
garden ?” 

“T never was in your len. The last 
thing in the world I should have done 
would have been to invite a man of your 
bulk to join me in this voyage. I only 
took you in at your urgent request. Did 
Inot?” 

“Then put me out again at my urgent 
request,” was the angry retort. 

“Pll drop you at your own door, if you 
wish. We will seek a different current. 
But I won't be answerable for the con- 
sequences.” 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse 
to descend ?”” 

“Certainly. This is your first trip in a 
balloon ?” 

“‘ Yes, and it shall be the last,” said Mr. 
Golightly. ‘‘ It shall be your last as well, 
unless you go straight down.” 

Mr. Simpson disdained to reply. He 
began making notes in a manuscript book. 

“* Look here, sir,’’ interrupted the alder- 
3 ‘‘look here; I’ve had enough of 

Lower this machine instantly or I’ll 
make you!” 

‘‘Make me?” sneered the F.8.A. 

“Yes, you miserable little whipper- 
snapper; I'll throw you overboard in 
another minute.” 

“Fire away,” was the calm rejoinder ; 
“only I would point out to you that, as 
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the loss of my weight would relieve the 
balloon, and as you know nothing about 
its working, you would be farther than 
ever from descending; in fact you never 
would descend at all, I suppose, till the 
balloon burst.” 

Mr. Golightly subsided, things were 
becoming serious. What could he do 
against this miserable scientist? He 
wished he knew how to manage the un- 
wieldy monster above his head. He must 
descend to cajolery. 

«* Mr. Bimpson, Iam sorry I spoke so 
hastily.” 

“Oh, it’s not of the clightest conse- 
quence.” 

‘‘I did not mean to be so angry; but 
you must make allowance for the extra- 
ordinary circumstances in which I am 
placed. Forget what I said, and let us 

ave an end to this absurd journey.” 

‘* My dear sir,” replied Mr. Simpson, 


or t your apology in the same spirit 
in which ie is ‘tendered, but allow me to |. 


remark that it will have no influence what- 
ever on my actions.” 

‘*But I'must go down!” insisted the 
alderman. ‘‘I have to go out to dinner 
to-night, and I shall barely have time to 
dress; in fact, I don’t know but what I 
shall be late now, for Jupiter only knows 
wher we are.” ae 

“‘Pm not responsible for your engage- 
ments,” retorted Mr. Simpson. ‘Now 
don’t speak for a minute or two; I have 
some observations to make.”’ 

Mr. Golightly obeyed ; there was nothing 
else for him to do. He looked around his 
prison; it consisted of a small car, from 
which ascended numerous ropes attached 
to the network round the balloon. The 
car was crowded with instruments of all 
kinds, of which even the names were un- 
known to him. To his mingled relief and 
dismay he saw a small cooking stove 
amongst them. That meant food, but it 
also foreboded a long stay in the air. Was 
ever man so miserably situated? His 
gaoler was inhuman in his want of con- 
sideration, whilst escape was utterly im- 
possible. If only he knew how to make 
the balloon descend! But the worthy 
alderman knew no more about the manage- 
ment of a balloon than he did of the orbit 
of Neptune. 

For some time they had been drifted 

jietly along, not perceptibly rising. Mr. 
dim did not seem quite easy in his 
ming; he consulted his instruments more 
frequently, and inspected the surrounding 
atmosphere soxionaly.: 

“We are going to havea storm,” he said 
presently. ‘‘We must go higher.” 

He turned over the edge of the car a bag 


of ballast, which fell in an almost imper- 
ceptible shower. 

“Good,” thought Mr. Golightly; ‘I 
have learnt how to make the wretch 
thing ascend, at any rate.” 

The rate was a good one. Before very 
long Mr. Golightly began to feel chilly. 
He had lost his hat some time ago; he 
now tied his bandanna handkerchief over 
his head, and wished he had another for 
his throat. 

‘‘That storm is a nuisance,” remarked 
the aeronaut, who seemed to yw more 
communicative. ‘‘ I had intend: ding 
the night in this stratum to aiake' some 
Cbeeryations, but I shall have to postpone 

em.”” 

“‘Bpend the night in the balloon?” ex- 
claimed Mr, Golightly, horrified. 

“The night? Oh yes, and a good 
many more, I hope. I’m provisioned for 
a fortnight. 

Mr. Golightly gave a gasp of despair. 


CHAPTER III. 


As soon as he could recover himself, Mr. 
Golighth commenced to expostulate. 

‘‘ My dear sir,”” he commenced, ‘‘ I really 
cannot stay away from home so long. To 
begin with, I’ve no shaving tackle with 
me.” 

“Tll excuse that,” was the answer. 
“But you needn't be alarmed, my pro- 
visions can’t last more than ten days be- 
tween two of us. It’s a great nuisance, 
but I suppose I must feed yon! 

“Ten days !”’ ejaculated his companion. 

‘It will pass in no time. The freshness 
of the air, and the never-ceasing variety of 
the atmospheric phenomena, are enough to 
compensate you for any slight incon- 
venience. Then you must remember that 
if you regret your presence here, I regret 
it twice as much. So you have no right to 
complain.” 

‘‘But I do complain!” burst out Mr. 
Golightly, exasperated at the nonchalant 
tone of the scientist. ‘‘I protest against 
being carried away from my home against 
my will; it’s illegal!” 

“Tf it comes to that, it’s illegal to enter 
a man’s dwelling burglariously as you did, 
so we are about quits.” 

“Look here, Mr. Simpson,” pleaded the 
unhappy alderman, who was growing more 
miserable every moment, ‘‘I acknowledge 
that yoa have the best of me, but surely 
you can come to terms. If you will descend 
at once I will pay you any reasonable sum 
—say ten pounds.’ 

“Once for all, sir,” said the F.8.A., se- 
verely, ‘‘understand that I do not recognise 


ed | shelter and food I 


your presence here; my plans will be carried. 
out as if you had not forced yourself on 
me. More than that, in return for the 
ive you, you must 
afford me all possible assistance in the 
prosecution of my object. If not, I will 
mot be snewerable for the consequences.” 
. Golightly gave a groan. 

“Tf it wail give you any comfort, I will 
tell you,” continued Mr. Simpson, “that: 
we are now over the Atlantic, and there is: 
no chance of our seeing land again for a 
couple of days at least.” 

is news seemed to make no impression 
on his victim, who was already in the 
lowest depths of despair. At last he 
roused himself enough to inquire, ‘‘ What 
do you intend to do?” 

Mr. Sim rubbed his hands ; his com- 
panion did not seem quite dead, after all, 
to the interest of science. 

** You see, my dear sir, I am a man with 
an ambition. That ambition is to do some- 
thing which no one has ever done before. 
have pleat & good putenot ay eeetaioe 

ave spent a portion of my existence 
in the sir. If only I could reach a higher 
altitude than has ever been attained I 
should die happy. Yes, sir, I would 
willingly let my balloon burst and descend 
with it were I only certain that the baro- 
meter recording my altitude would be 
saved!” 

“Is this ‘2 madman?” thought Mr. 
Golightly. But he could not console him- 
self with that thought. Evidently Mr. 
Simpson was sane, and must be treated as 
such. Far better to havea lunatic with you 
whom you could treat with violence justi- 
flably if forced to do so. 7 

“But surely,” pleaded Mr. Golightly; 
** you are not going to stay here on a cold. 
evening like this? y not go higher and 
find a warmer place?” 

It was his turn 


Mr. Simpson smiled. 
to think he had to do with a lunatic. 

“Ts it possible,” he asked, ‘‘ that you 
are ignorant of the fact that the higher we 

the colder it will get ? The balloon will 
Bo covered with snow in another couple of 
thousand feet or so, and everythi the 
car will be frozen before long. t this 
on.” 
He handed him a great-coat, which was 
ted with alacrity. 

‘I don’t hear you very easily,” said Mr. 
Golightly ; ‘‘ please talk a little louder.” 

« Tt’s the rarefaction of the atmosphere,” 
explained the aeronaut. 

“It seems to be getting harder to 
breathe,” said Mr. Golightly. 

“Wait a little longer before you com- 
plain,” replied Mr. Simpson, ominously. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G, ManviLie Fenn, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


Beaver did not often smile, but when 
Bart tried to explain his wishes to 
him, that he should lead a little out 
into the plains to shoot buffalo for the 
, his stolid, warlike countenance 
slowly to expand; there was a 
twinkle here and a crease there ; his solemn, 
watchful eyes sparkled ; then they flashed, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—OFF ON A HUNT. 


and at last a look of joy overspread his 
countenance, and he aid s few words 


eagerly to the insecpeeter, 
“The Beaver-wit coharp Teeth began 
the latter slowly, ‘says that it is good, 
and that we will go and hunt bison, for it 
is men’s work, while minding the grazing 
cattle here is only fit for squaws.” 


The Indians immediately began their 
reparations, which were marked by their 
Brevity. Rifles and ammunition were ex- 
amined, girths were tightened, and small 
portions of dried meat tied to the pad- 
saddles ready for use if required, though 
it was h that a sufficiency of fresh 
meat would soon be obtained. 
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Then it was reported to Dr. Lascelles , ' breath in a way that sounded like a sigh. | Para I suppose you must go, Bart. Be 
; 0 


that all was ready. 
At that moment it seemed as if there 
were two boys in the camp, and that these | 


‘* Any other orders ?” 
“No, my boy; no. Or, stop; they ought — 
to have an Englishman with them, perhaps. ' 


The lad rushed off, followed by Joses, 
‘ who seemed quite as much excited and as 


two were sun-blackened, toil-roughened | Better let Harry Bo, we can spare him. ; overjoyed, for he kept on slapping Bart 


Joses, aud Bart. 

For these two could not conceal their 
eagerness to be of the hunting party, and 
every now and then Joses kept stealing a 
‘quick, animal-like glance at Bart, while 
the latter kept glancing as sharply at the 
frontiersman. 

Neither spoke. but their looks said as 
plainly as could be, 

‘What a shame it will de if he goes and 
I have to stay in camp.” 

The Indians had mounted, and were 


sitting like so many bronze statues, wait- | 
‘upon such a rough expedition as this, | 


ing for the doctor’s permission to go; for 
military precision and discipline had of 
‘late been introduced, and regular guards 
and watches kept, much to t 
‘some of the Englishmen, who did not 
scruple to say that it was quite unneces- 
sary. 

Meanwhile the doctor seemed to have ' 
‘been seized with a thoughtful fit, and’ 
stood there musing, as if he were making 
some plan as to the future. 

Bart kept on trying to catch his eye, 
but in vain. 
where the Beaver was seated upon his 
horse, with his keen black eyes fixed upon | 
the youth, and’ his look seemed to Bart to 
say, ‘‘ Are not you coming?” 

; “I don’t like to ask leave to go,” 
thought Bart; 
have permission ! What a gallop! To be | 
.at thé back of a drove of bison as they go 
thundering over the plain! It will be 
horrible if I have to stay.” 

He looked towards where Joses stood | 
frowning heavily, and still the doctor gave 
no orders. He secmed regularly absorbed | 
in his thoughts. The Beaver was gro wing 
impatient, and his.men were having hai 
work to quiet their fiery little steeds, | 
which kept on snorting and 
the sand, giving a rear up by way..of. 
change, or a playful bite at some com- 
psnion, which reaponded with a squeal or ; 
akick. . 

At last Joses began making signs to 
Bart that he shonld come over to his side, 
but the lad did not see them, for his eyes 
were fixed: upon the doctor, who at last 
seemed to start out of his musing fit. 

“Ah!” he said; “yes, you men had | 
better go. Tell them, Bart, to drive the | 
-bison as‘ near camp as they can before | 
they kill them ; it will save so much . 
trouble.” 


“* Yea, sir,” replied Bart, drawing in his | 


e disgust of . 


Then he glanced towards : 


“but ok, if I could only | 


awing up : 


| Or, stay, send Joses.’” 
| The frontiersman uttered a snort, and ; 
was about turning to go to the spot where 
_ his horse was tethered, when he stopped 
short to stand staring at Bart, with a look 
full of commiseration, and Bart read it 
truly—‘‘T'll stop, my lad, if you can get 
leave to go instead.”’ 
Then came fresh words from the doctor’s | 


lips—words that sent the blood galloping | 


through Bart’s veins, and made his nerves 
thrill and his eyes flash with delight. 
“I suppose you would not care to go 


Bart ?” the doctor said. 

“Oh, but I should, sir!” the lad ex- 
claimed. “Td give ‘anything to go—if 
you could spare me,” he added. 
| The doctor looked at him in a half- 
; thoughtful, half-hesitating way, and re- 
mained silent for a time, while Bart felt 
upon the tiptoe of expectation, and in a 
horrible state of dread lest his guardian 
, Should alter his mind. 
| © Better stop, Bart,” he eaid at last. 

“ Bison-hunting is very difficult and dan- | 
gerous work. You might be run or 
trampled down, or tossed, or what not 
beside.” 
“Td take the aeatent care to be out of 
' danger, sir,” said Bart, deprecatingly. 

“ By running into it at every turn, eh, 
my boy?” said the doctor, good- humour- 
\ edly. “Then I'll ask the opinion of Toses, 
and see what he says. Here, Joses!’ 

' The frontiersman came up at 8 trot, and 
| then stood leaning upon his rifle. 

| «What do you think?” 
doctor. ‘‘ Would it be safe to allow Bart 
here to go with you after the bison ?” 


| Joses, in a low, growling tone. 

“No; 1 mean bison,” replied the doctor, 
sharply. -‘‘ You people. call them buffalo. | 
I say, do you think it safe for him to go 
with you?” 

“Safe ? Course it is!” growled Toses. | 


and his Black Boy is so swift, that the 
| hunting party will get on better and out 
out more buffalo meat if he comes.’ 

‘“‘ Well, then, according to that, Bart,” 
said the dootor, good-humouredly, “ Teup- 
pose I must let you 80.” 

| “If you please, sir,” said Bart, quietly ; 7 
and then, with a gush of boyish enthu- 
‘siasm, “I'd give anything to go, sir—I 
would indeed!” 


asked the: 


i ‘You mean buffer, don’t you?” said | 


“* We shall want him, too. He’s go light,:: 


upon the shoulder, and giving vert to little 
‘“hoorays!” and “ whoops!” and other 
‘inhuman cries indicative of his delight ; 
while no sooner did the Beaver realise that 
Joses and Bart would be of the party than 
he began to talk quickly to the interpreter, 
then to his followers, and at last sat there 
| motionless, in dignified silence, waiting 
for what was to come. 

Stolid Indian as he was, though, he 
_ could not keep it up, but dashed his heels 
into his pony’s ribs after a few moments 

and cantered to where Joses and Bart were 
making their preparations, and, leaping to 
the ground, he eagerly proffered his ser- 
| vices. 

They were not needed, and he stood 
looking on, talking eagerly in his own 
language, putting in an English word 
wherever he could think of one, or fancied. 
that it would fit, till all seemed ready, and 
Bart stood patting his little arch-neckea 
black cob, after slinging his rifle over his 
, shoulder. 

Just then the doctor waved his hand as 
a signal to him of farewell, and redding it 
also as a sign that they migat got off, Bart 
leapt into ‘his saddle, Joses followed suit, 

saying something to his pony which 
started it off, the Beaver seeméd to swing 
| bimself out into a horizontal position over 
his steed’s back, and then dropped into his 
place, and they all then cantered up to 
where the rest of the Indians were impa- 
tiently waiting. 

“All ready ?” cried Lart. 

“Ready we are, Master Bart,” growled 
Joses. 
| «Off, then,” cried. Bart, waving: his 
| hand, when, amidst a ringing cheer from 
the little crowd of lookers-on, the bison 
; hunters went off at full. apeed.over the 
sandy plain, making for. the left of the 
| lake, and as Bart turned in his saddle to 
gaze back, the camp, with its round-topped ~ 
| Waggons, the flat mountain, and the faintly 
| shown track up to its summit, looked like 
some beautiful panorama, above which the 
great flag blew out in the brisk breeze, 
and flapped and waved its folds merrily, as 
if flaunting defiance to every Indian on 
the plain. But as Bart gazed up at the 
flag he-eould not help. ftinking what a 
mere scrap of coloured cloth it was, end 
what a very little the Indians would think 
of it if they determined to come down and 
attack the camp in their might. g 

(To be continued.y* 


e 
SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 


A RED St. Andrew's cross on a white ground | 
(1) stands for Vamong the flags, and among | 
the distant signals is the single pennant over the 


DK 


i 


double balls, which is the most V-shaped hoist 
of the lst. 

W is the red (3) white (2) and blue (1) in 
concentric rings ; _the flag which novices will ! 


FART Iv. 


persist in regarding as the ‘‘jack" of some 
Routh American Republic. In the distant code 
it appears as a square over the double balls. 


W 3 
With W the signal letters end. For a reason 


given in our previous article—vowels are never 
used ; the hoists are but symbols, they do not 


| spell words. A “hoist” is any one combina- 


given is a hoist, and would signify a vessel’s 
name, say the Electric of Kennayuhair, tho 


j 


tion of flags. For instance, Q, B, K, 1 here - 
a By 
B ° 
K 
? > 
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names of merchant ships all being four-letter 
aignals with a square flag uppermost. 

Names of places are also four-letter signals, 
and have the burgee uppermost, In fact, the 
character of the me: can always be detected 
by the shape and number of the flags, and the 
code altogether is a masterpiece of ingenuity and 
lucidity. B, D, P, Q, as shown on the previous 
page, are the letters which stand for London, 
Just as the B, Q, G, L do duty for New York. 


1 


In the case of numbers three-flag signals are 
used, the V, W, T, given as our example, being | 


the maritime symbol for 12. Compass signals, 
and signals of urgency and attention, are all 
made with two flags only. 

It often happens in the case of boat expedi- 
tions, etc., that proper signalling srparatns is 
not available. In that case a couple each of | 
Squares of calico, narrow strips of shirting and 


round hats or bundles, can be made to serve 
every purpose, as shown herewith, where the 
man with the hat and the man with the flag are 
Hing the pennant and ball shown by their 
» With the meaning that they are 
“starving ”"—which they certainly look as 
though they were. 

{n semaphore work the arm pointed down- 
wards is taken as a pennant, the arm pointing 
upwards as a flag, the arm pointed straight out 
as a ball, and of course very much greater 


» si 
si 


a is possible than when manipulating the 


Semaphores, however, are sometimes used to 
work the Morse alphabet, familiar to telegraph 
operators. 

In army signalling the ‘longs and shorts” 
of the Morse code are generally used, whether 
with the flags or with the newer heliograph. 
There are many worse ways of spending an 


afternoon than flashing signals across a common, 
jack-a-lantern-wise, from pocket mirrors, or sig- 
nalling from room to room by ‘‘ clickers’ mado 
of a cockled steel spring. Of the needle alphabets 
and telegraph signalling we may have more to 
say on a future occasion. 

(To be continuev.) 


SS. 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND 
BIRD TRAPPING. 


By J. Harnincton Keene, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., cte. 
V.—THE SQUIRREL. 


T the commencement of this series of articles 

T referred to the squirrel, and quoted the 
words in which Mr. Ruskin describes his un- 
bounded admiration for this sprightly little 
fellow. Tho squirrel has a very voracious ap- 
petite, however, and if he once by accident or 
design tastes the luscious richness of a pheasant 
or partridge egz he lecomes a poacher of very 
extreme character. Gamekcepers do not object 
to squirrels as a rule, as long as they confine 
themselves to those parts of a covert where 
game are not, though in the case of largely 
stocked preserves these parts are not easily 
found. 

When Master ‘‘ Squggy,” however, takes to 
sucking eggs and teaching his grandmother and 
uncles, aunts and cousins, to do the same, then 
it becomes a manifest duty to snare him and 
take him away if you do not kill him. Of 
course it is not likely that my boy readers will | 
be called upon to assist professionally in such | 
a proceeding, but I will briefly describe how 
squirrels may be caught alive, for when removed 
from the place of mischief they make capital 
pets after a time of patience and taming. 

It is necessary for two to embark in the pro- 
ceedings that follow. One is the climber, and 
he, I need scarcely say, should be a tolerably 
good one. A pair of climbing irons ate almost 
indispensable, and I should certainly advise 


the Rev. J. G. Wood in page 575, vol. 2. Ife 
is also provided with a long pole with a loop of 
fine twisted brass wire attached to it (Fig. 1). 

Now let us term these two warriors A and 1. 
Having spotted a squirrel and observed him run 
up a tree, A attachcs his irons and prepares tu 
climb. Before this is done r stands beneath the 
tree and attracts the squirrel’s attention, and 
keeps his eye fixed on hiin, 8 never moving from 
where he stands. Meanwhile a is gradually ot 
proaching from behind the squirrel, and when he 
is near enough he slips the loop over the creature's 
head, gives a sharp wrench, and Iets the pole, 
equirrel, and all drop to the ground to be secured 
by B. Of course the squirrel is almost choked, 
but a firm hand ina thick leather glove soon 
releases the frightened animal, and you have to 
do with him as your pleasure will. You onght to 
take 4 bag with you and instantly pop him into 
it. This is the way the men catch squirrels in 
Windsor Forest, and it is far better in trap- 
ping them so as to cause pain. 

1 have thus told you how to catch squirrels 
without materially hurting them, and I sup- 
pose I may as well tell you how to keep them, 
Weil, having caught the lively young gentle- 
map, keep him in the dark for a day or two, 
only occasionally letting him get a glance of the 
outer world. Feed him luring this period with 
beechnuts, chesnuts, and by means let him 


boys to get them made like those described by 


have plenty of water. After a time you may 


C 3 , Fig. 1. , 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Bear Stony, in Nine Cuarters. 


9.—The 


Finale! 
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take away all Sorering fron his cage and let him 
“like yourself enjoy the glories of the sunlight. 


In a very short space of time his captivity will |. 


cease to be so irksome, especially if for the first 
‘week or two you use him to only seeing your- 
self near. i 
The squirrel, or at least the Common Red one 
of our forests, seems remarkably intelligent, 
and its humours vary almost as much in com- 
arison as those of a child. I kept four, having 
Trought them up from the nest, and their antics 
and different moods were’a source of continual 
amusement.. Sometimes Tom would quarrel 
with a sort of mimic anger with Jill, and Jim 
and Sam were almost continually finding fault 
with each other over poor unfortunate Lady Jill, 
whose chief misfortune seemed to be that she 
preferred Tom to either of: the othera, The 
affection seemed returned, for if we gave a piece 
of potato to Tom he instantly passed it over to 
. Jill and shared it. Sometimes ‘entire good- 
humour would prevail, when their gambols with 
each other were a very pretty sight. This was 
generally on a fine sunny spring morning after a 
good meal of nuts. The cage was large, and a 
sort of leapfrog was often kept up for half an 
hour, ending HA somebody getting Tom’s 
temper out over Miss Jill. {I never had a bite 
from either, and this I attribute to my never 
handling them unnecessarily, and never being 
afraid to take hold of them carefully but firmly. 
Their end was a sad one. I acquired a splendid 
Persian cat, and the strangeness of a new habi- 
tation made Miss Pussy very spiteful and bad- 
tempered. One day I ad turned ont the four 
squirrels in order to clean the cage thoroughly, 
and they as usual betook themselves out of the 
window. With a sudden bound Puss had poor 
Jill, and with one scrunch she was dead. 
then bounded after the others, and they escap- 
‘ ing up a large yew-tree I lost sight of all but 
one for ever. at ultimately became of Jim 
and Sam I never knew, but Tom would often 
show himself in the tree and look down with 
- eyes which seemed to say: mournfully, ‘‘ Ah, 
~ you've killed my little wife between you, and 
T’m not such a coon as to trust myself within 
range of her murderers.” Shortly after this we 
removed, and thus ended my squirrel-keeping, 
not, however, without much regret on my side 
at least, a : 


Correspondence. 


B. THomson.—You 
can get charts 
from any nautical 
warehouse, such 
as Wilson's, in the 
Minories, and 
there you will also 


by 
Tom.—1. SI our 
dog on deal star. 


You can catch 
nocturnal insects 


leaving a 
lantern in 
insects are 
attracted by the 
light, and in their 
endeavours to 
reach itare caught 
by the sticky tar. 
F. SuyTH. — The 
main thing is to 
check jation. 
Old newspapers 
over young 
plants at night 
‘ill them 


lighted 
it. The 


HL 8, TAYLOR.—The local museum is the only place we 
‘We know of no general collection of 
briny to whom the school belongs 


can 
aarp to appreciate your model, 


are those most 


FLYER.—1. It is not easy to say which is the swiftest 
bird. A pigeon bas been known to do twenty-three 
mites in eleven minutes, A ease is on‘ record of a 
pigeon fying from Rouen to Ghent—one hundred 
and fifty niiles—in ‘dn hour and avhalf. A swallow 
has dong twenty miles in thirteen, minutes. . Henry 
the Fourth’s falcon flew the thirteen hundred and 
fifty miles between Malta ‘and Fontainebleau in 
twenty-four hoars. _ 2. The case you mention ‘is that 
of the pigeon in 1845, which fell wounded and ex- 
haus at Vauxhall Station, then the terminus of 
the South-Western Railway. It bore a message to 
the effect that it was one of three dispatched to the 
Duke of Wellington from Ichaboe Island, two thou- 
-sand miles away. .The message was immediately 
sent.on to his grace, and by him acknowl . In 
the last pigeon competition of the United Counties 
Flying Club, the winner flew from-Ventnor to Man- 

. chester—two hundred and eight miles—at the rate 
of fifty-five miles per hour, 


L._D. Mf. C.—Apply to the 
. London, Burlington Gardens, 


LI 


istrar, University of 
ndon, W. 


copper, washed with prussiate of potash, you get 

3 with solution of gold, 

t purple ; with ride of mercury, 
hydrochloric actd, you get black. 


M, J. K.—“ The other story ” is that Richard Jaquett 
was lerd of the manor of Tyburn. At Tyburn Gate 
felons were executed, and from Jaquett came the 

ying of “going to Jaquett” or “Jack Ketch.” 

Keteb was never an executioner's real name. 


THrrsty.—The first drinking-fountain was opened on 
‘April 21st, 1859, at St. Sepulchre’s Church, on Hol- 
born Viaduct. 


PEDES.—1. It is not the scarcity of matter, but the 
accumulation, which gives trouble. The difficulty is 
not in filling up,.but in selecting. 2 There isa 

juintain still in existence on Offham Green, not far 
rom Malling, in Kent. In shape and size {t is not 
unlike a finger-post with a revolving cross-bar. The 
it is ten feet high, the cross-piece six feet six 
inches long. There is nothing particularly uotice- 
able about the arrangement. Four acres of wood- 
land were originally bequeathed on trust to the lord 
of the manor to provide funds for keeping the instru- 
ment in repair. ‘The lord of the manor fs now Lord 
Hothfield, formerly Sir Henry Tufton, and the wood- 
land has become hop-land, worth about £4 an acre. 
The quintain seems to have about as much care 
taken of it as an ordinary field gate, and a score or 
two of them might be kept in the same state of 
repair at the'same rate ‘per annum. We are not 
“very strongly of opinion that the fine old sport 
should be revived.” 


Briny.—1. A ten-ton cutter at her best will sail eight 
knots an hour ; this means that every nautical mile 
will take her seven minutes and a half to traverse. 
A forty-tonner will do ten knots an hour, or cover 
the mile in six minutes. A four-hundred-tonner will 
sail fifteen kuots an hour, or cover the mile in four 
minutes. These'are the highest speeds. 2. A square- 
rigged ship will do her two hundred and fifty miles a 
day, One of the American clippers, the Sovereign of 
the Seas, averaged in one run three hundred miles a 
day for eleven days, and three hundred and thirty- 
three miles a day for four days, which is, of course, 
remarkably fast sailing. 


RoBeRT.—You will find a vory full account of the 
‘American LifeSaving Service, by the Assistant- 
Superintendent, in Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia 
lor 1878, 


TIMOTHY.—1. Baber was the first Mogul Emperor of 
India, Shah Alleyn was the last. Akbar began to 
reign in 1556, Anrungzebe in 1658. 2 Honduras was 
dis¢overed by Columbus in 1502, and the British first 
settled there in 1643. Honduras joined the Republic 
of Ceutral America in 1821, but withdrew in 1839, 
and is now independent. Of course you know this is 
not “ British Honduras.” 


B. R.—The cherry was introduced into Britain during 
the first century, the vine during the third. The 


Pais 
in, you 
washed wi 


almond, spricot.: fig, melon, oles ' nectarine, 
o » peach, plum, pomegrana’ ice, tomat 
and welnut, ait came here during the sixteenth.” 
E. A. TANTALION:—-1. The pipe was let down as it is 
‘without {ts-ends being closed; the pressure was 
equal, but the resistance unequal 2 There is the 


London Library in 8t. James's Square, but almost 
any scientific book you required could be got from 
Mudie, or Smith and Son, or the Grosvenor. At the 
British Museum, Guildhall, and South Kensington 
Museum are libraries to which you could obtain 
admission. 


AN OLD Boy.—The disease ‘‘fungus” in fishes in ponds 
may be caused by a variety of different circum- 
stances, In your case we should doubt (1) the purity 
of the water, or its ability to properly support life ; 
(2) whether overcrowding may not. e cause ; 
(3) the propriety of having a painted waterpipe run- 
ning through it. It is evident you must commence 
atfreab, and with an entirely new stock. 


+ the same lines, and masted, canvassed, and 


M. A. T.—There are many woods that will not float in 
water besides those you mention. For instance, 
Brazilian box, Dutch box, Indian cedar, cocoa-wood, 

«cebony, Iignum vite, heart of oak, bog oak, pome- 
granate, and vine. 

JacK.—According to rule the speed of boats built to 

ballaste:t 

the same, should vary as the square roots of the 
load water-lines. 


Mars.—l. Asthma in dogs is generally due to heart 
disease. Burn nitre-paper near him when in the fit, 
or ‘give a whiff af chloroform. Do not feed. toe 
much ; give moderate exercise and a cold bath every 
morning, if your pete can be dried afterwards. 2. 
Yes, Architecture is a good profession; but, like 
everything else, it needs steadiness, study, and per- 
severance. 


P. DARWEN.—It would save our readers 6 deal of 
bother if they were to remember that answers can- 
not be received to their queries sooner than six or 
seven weeks, at @ paper like aurs must go-to press 
six weeks before date of issue. Snuffies is a kind of 
influenza, and is believed to be infectious. Whether 
it be so or not, it is better to separate the sick from 
the healthy. Keep them extra warm and dry. Give 
warm food—boiled potatoes and oatmeal; sponge 
the nose well and keep very clean. Put in the food 
a grain or two of camphor and a little brimstone. 
The disease is caused by filth and damp. 


Lrt.—1. The building of Glasgow Cathedral was begur 
in 1181. 2 Since the year 900 there have been 
forty-seven eruptions of Etna, forty-three of Hecla, 
and twenty-nine of Vesuvius, 


Miran (Smyrna).—From Messrs. Hetzel or Hachett, 
of Paris, you would probably procure French edi- 
tions of “The Two Cabin Boys” and “The Crypto 
gram.” 

CHEMIST. —1. Join a Science and Art Department class 
on Chemistry, and study the subject thoroughly. 
2 We have not published any articles for “Amateur 
Chemists and Druggists,” nor shall we. There have 
been papers on Chemistry too numerous to mention. 
Get our indexes. 3. From any wholesale druggist. 
You can get bottles from any scientific ep us 
seller. Try Tomson and Mercer, in Bishopsgate 
Street, or Griffin, in Long Acre. 4. The letters on 
glass bottles are etched with fluoric acid. 


A WESTMINSTER SCHOLAR.—A very obvious misprint, 
discovered, however, when too late. Dr. Busby was 
head-master of Westminster, not Winchester. 


TAKAPUNA.—1. Get our second volume, and read the 
cricket articles therein. The laws of cricket are the 
game everywhere. You can get them from any bat 
shop, or in any cricketing annual, shilling or.other- 

. Wise. 2 Leaves are dried by simp; Pressing them 
for a day or two between pieces of clean blotting- 

per. ey should never be gummed or pasted 
into books, but held in slits. It is the mucilage 
which causes the discoloration. 


8. 8. D.—The flag in 1602 was a plain red cross on n 
white. ground, such as is to-day flown by En lish 
admirals. A rear-admiral flies the flag at ene 
mast-head, a vice-admiral flies his at the foremast- 
head, a full admiral files his at the mainmast-head. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
By Tatbor Baines REED. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE NEW CAPTAIN TO THE RESCUE. 
ERE was something more than toothache the matter with Gilks that 


ji afternoon. 
The fact was his spirits were a good deal worse than his teeth. Things 
had been going wrong with him for some time, ever since the day he 


“Willoughby to the Rescue.” 
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was politely tarned out of the School 
House boat. He had lost caste among his 
fellows, and what little influence he ever 
had among the juniors had also vanished. 
Still, if that had been all, Gilks would 
scarcely have been moping up at Wil- 
loughby among the virtuous few that 
afternoon, while the rest of the school 
‘was running mad down in Shellport. * 
He had a greater trouble than this. 
Silk, in whose genial friendship he had 
basked for so many months, had not 
treated him well. Indeed it was a well- 
known fact in Willoughby that between 


these two precious friends there had been | 


some sort of unpleasantness bordering on 
a row; and it was also reported that Gilks 
had come off worst in the affair. 

This was the secret of that unfortunate 
youth’s toothache—he had been jilted by 


his familiar friend. Who would not feel | 


sad under the circumstances ? 

And yet Gilks’s frame of mind was, so 
to speak, a good deal more black than 
blue. As he paced up and down the play- 
ground, rather like a wolf in a cage wait- 
ing for dinner, he was far more exercised 
to devise some way of making his faithless 
friend smart for his cruelty than to win 
back his affection. 

When two good fellows fall out it is 
bad enough, but when two bad fellows fall 
out it may be even worse, for whereas in 
the former case one of the two is probably 
in the right, in the latter both are pretty 
certain to be in the wrong. 

No one knew exactly what the quarrel 
had been about, or what, if any, were its 
merits, or whether it was a breaking off of 
all friendship or merely a passing breeze. 
Whatever it was, it was enough to give 
Gilks the ‘‘toothacho” on this particular 
afternoon and keep him at Willoughby. 

The hour that elapsed after call-over 
dragged heavily for every one. The three 
heads of Houses, after their brief consulta- 
tion, went their several ways—at least 
Bloomfield went his, while Riddell and 
Fairbairn solaced themselves in one 
another’s society. 

“What is the use of keeping up this 
farce P” exclaimed Riddell, when they were 
Dack in his study. ‘‘ Isn't it a farce?” 

“Not a bit of it. I don’t think much 
of this affair at all. Of course there'll be 
a row, but it seems to me a case of tem- 
porary lunacy that we can’t be responsible 
for.” 

« But the Doctor holds me responsible.” 

“You may be sure he won’t be down on 
you for this.” 

“ And then, isn’t it just a proof to the 
whole school that I’ve no more authority 
than the smallest junior? Look at that 
miserable notice there en the door. Who 
has cared a rap about it?” 

“My dear fellow, you’re always flying 


off to despair whenever you get the chance. | 


The same thing might have happened to 
any captain.” 


“T wish some one else was captain,” | 


said Riddell. ‘‘The fellows will mind 
what I say less than ever now. I’m sure 
I would gladly give it up to Bloomfield.” 

** All bosh. ou know you wouldn’t, 
and when you’ve got your head back you'll 
lamgh at yourself for thinking it. Besides, 
wasn’t Bloomfield every bit as much cut 
up about it as you or me? But,” added 
Fairbairn, ‘‘ to change the subject, do you 
see much of young Wyndham now you've 
left us?” 

“Not much. What about him?” asked 
Riddell, eagerly. 

“Only I fancy he’s not all straight,” 


said Fairbairn.. ‘‘He’s fallen into. bad 
hands I’m afraid.” 


“but what has he done?” 

“Nothing particular. I caught him 
coming home one night late, long efter 
call-over. I ought to have reported him 
for it, but I thought I'd tell you first. It’s 
a pity for him, for he’s not a bad fellow.” 

“Td give anything to get him away 
from Silk!” said Riddell. “It seems a 
sort of infatuation with him, for he knows 
well enough Silk means him no good, and 
yet he’s thick with him. And now I ex- 

t he’ll cut me altogether since I refused 

im a permit to the town this afterneon.” 

‘He's gone down all the same,” said 
Fairbairn. 

“Yes, and not alone either,” replied 
Riddell. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Fairbairn just 
then, as a sudden sound broke the un- 
wented stillness of the deserted school, 
‘that sounds like some of the fellows 
coming back.” : 

He-was right. - As the two seniors stood 
leaning out of their window, the sounds 
which at first had been little more than 
a distant murmur increased to a roar. * 

Willoughby was evidently returning in 
force, and anything but peacefully. 

Cries of ‘‘ Now then, School!” ‘‘ Hack 
it through, there!” “Down with the 
Radicals!” ‘Pony for ever!” mingled 
with yells and cheers and coarser shouts of 
“Down with the schoclboys!” indicated 
clearly enough that a lively battle was in 
progress, and that Willoughby was fight- 
mee way home. ° 

e whole town seemed to be coming at 
their heels, and more than once a pitch 
battle had to be decided before any pro- 
gress could be made. But slowly and 
surely the discipline of the schoolboys, 
animated by the familiar words of com- 
mand of the football-field, asserted itself 
above the ill-conditioned forces of their 
assailants, and at every forward step the 
triumphant shout of “Pony for ever!” 
rose with a mighty cheer, which deafened 
all opposition cries. 

In due time the playground gate was 
| reached, amid tremendous cheering, and 
next moment, driving before them some of 
their demoralised opponents, the vanguard 
of the school burat in. A 

Even Riddell and Fairbairn, as they 
looked down on the scene, could hardly 
forbear a little natural pride on witnessing 
this triumphant charge. home of their 
truant schoolfellows. 

That the Bottle hed been fore and des- 
perate was evident by the limpin: it, 
the torn clothes, and the dainemed fuses 
of some of the combatants as they swarmed 
in in an irresistible tide, amid the applause 
of their comrades and the howls of the 
baffled enemy, who raged vainly without, 
like so many wild beasts robbed of their 


prey. 

Among the last to fight their way in 
were Game, Ashley, Tipper, and a few 
other seniors, who, truants as they were, 
had yet, to their credit, assumed the place 
df danger in the rear, where the crowd 
pressed thickest and with most violence. 
A sorry spectacle were some of these heroes 
when finally they plunged into the play- 
ground and then turned at bay at the 

ate. 

e “Allin!” shouted a voice, and imme- 
diately a rush was made to close the gates 
and prevent further entrance, when a loud 
ery of ‘‘Hold on, Willoughby! Rescue 
here!” held them back. 


Riddell started at the sound, and next 
moment had vaulted from the low window 


“That's an old story,” said Riddell ; {to the ground, closely followed by Fair- 


bairn, 

“Rescue! rescue! 
the school within. 

“Keep them in !—shut them in!” cried 
the roughs without. 

“It’s young Wyndham !” said Riddell, 
rushing wildly to the front; ‘he'll be 
murdered ! ” 

“‘Berag him !—scrag the schoolboy!” 
yelled the roughs, making a rush in the 
direction of the cries. i ; 

Not amomcnt was to be lost ; in another 
minute it might be too late to do any good, 
and, with a tremendous shout of ‘“ Rescue, 
Willoughby!” the school turned as wildly 
to get out of the playground as it had just 
now struggled to get in. 

The captain and Fairbairn were the first 

to get through the gate, followed closcly 
by the other seniors. Riddell was con- 
scious of seeing young Wyndham lying a 
few yards off among the fect of the roughs, 
and of being himself carried forward to 
within reach of him ; then of a blow from 
behind, which sent him forward, hulf 
stunned, right on to the top of his young 
friend. 
_ After that Riddell was only dimly con- 
scious of what passed, and it was not until 
he found himself. once more. in the play- 
ground, being helped along by Fairbairn 
towards the house, that he took in the fact 
that the rescue had been accomplished, and 
that ave battle bed at an end. ae 

““Did they get dham in all right * ”. 
he asked. Aches as 

“Yes.” 

“Was he much dama; 
i You got it worse than he 


Man down!” cried 


2” 


“Some fellow got behind me and sent 
me over,” said Riddell. 

“Some fellow did,” said Fairbairn, 
fiercely, ‘‘ and I know who.” 

“Who?” 

“Silk.” 

‘* What! are you sure?” 

“*T was as close to you at the time as I 
am now—lI'm quite sure.” 

5s dhe coward! Did any one else see 
it? 

“No, I think not.” 

The two walked on in silence to Welch's 
House, and once more reached the study 
they had so abruptly quitted. 

‘‘ Are you badly. hurt?” asked Fair- 


“Not a bit; my shin is a little barked, 
that's all.” 

‘What a bulldog you can be when you 
like, old man,” said Fairbairn, laughing. 
“‘I never saw any one go into battle so 
gamely. Why, the whole glory of the 
rescue belongs to you.” 

‘‘What bosh! You had to rescuc me as 
well as Wyndham. But I’m thankful he’s 
safe.” 

“You're awfully sweet about that pre- 
cious youngster,” said Fairbairn. ‘‘ Lhope 
he'll be teful to you, that’s all.” 

Riddell said nothing, and shortly after- 
wards Fairbairn said he must go. As he 
was leaving Riddell called him back. 

“T say, Fairbairn,” said he, in his half- 
nervous way, ‘you needn’t say anything 
about Silk, there's a good fellow; at 
wouldn't do any?good.” 

“He deserves @ good thrashing,” said 
Fairbairn, wrathfully. 

‘Never mind; don’t say anything about 
it, please.” 

And Fairbairn promised end went. 
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It was quite a novel sensation for the 
captain to tind himself figuring in the eyes 
of Willoughby asa ‘‘ bulldog.” He knew 
he was about the last person to deserve the 
proud title, and yet such are the freaks of 
fortune, the exaggerated stories of the 
rescue, differing as they did in nearly 
every other particular, agreed in this, that 
he had performed prodigies of valour in 
the engagement, nal had, in fact, rescued 
‘Wyndham single-handed, 

More than one fellow dropped in during 
the evening to inquire how he was, and to 
confirm his new reputation. 

Pilbury and Cusack were among the 
first. 

“Is it true your leg’s broken ?” cried 
the latter as he entered the study, in tones 
of unfeigned concern. 

‘*No, of course not,” replied the captain, 
laughing. ‘ What made you think so?” 

“The fellows said so. Pil and I were 
‘too far behind to back you up, you know, 
or we would have; wouldn’t we, Pil?” 

“ Rather,” replied Pil. = 

‘“Why,” said the captain, catching sight 
of the bruised and ragged condition of 
these young men of war—‘‘ why, you've 
been knocked about a good deal more than 
T have.” 

“Oh,” said Cusack, ‘‘ that was in the 
min up from Maltby, you know. We did 
get it a little hot at first until we pulled 
together and came up in s body.” 

** Never mind,” said Pilbury, ‘it was a 
jolly fine show-up for Pony. He's sure to 
iget in; the Radicals were nowhere.” 

‘And what are you going to say to the 
Doctor in the morning ?”’ asked Riddell. 

“Eh? Oh,I suppose we shall catch it. 
Never mind, there'll be lots to keep us 
‘company. And we've given Pony a stun- 

ning leg-up.” 

And so the two heroes, highly delighted 
swith themselves, and still far too excited 
to feel ashamed of their mutinous conduct, 
de to talk over the day's doings with 
the rest of their set, and rejoice in the 
glorious ‘‘leg-up” they had given to the 
‘Whig candidate. 

Other fellows looked in, and bit by bit 
Riddell picked up the whole history of that 
-eventful afternoon. : K 

It did not appear whether the wholesale 
‘breaking of bounds had been a precon- 
-certed act or a spontaneous and infectious 
timpulse on the part of the whole school. 
Whichever it was, directly dinner was over 
‘and the monitors had retired to their 
Houses, a gencral stampede had been made 
or Shellport, and almost before many of 
‘the truants knew where they were they 
were in the thick of the election crowd. 

At first each party vented its loyalty in 
‘its own peculiar way. Some stood in the 
‘streets and cheered everything yellow they 
-could discover; others yrowdon round the 
polling places and groaned at the Radicals ; 
some went off to look for the candidates 


themselves, and when at last Sir George : 


Pony appeared on the scene in his carriago 
his enthasiastic young supporters set up a 
-cheer enough to frighten the good old 
gentleman out of his wits, and, but for the 
active interference: of the police, would 
have. insisted on taking-out the horses and 
“dragging the triumphal car themselves 
round the town. 

For a considerable time these juvenile 
demonstrations were allowed to pass with 
.good-humoured forbearance by the town, 

ut when presently, emboldened by their 
immunity, the schoolboys proceeded not 
only tu hoot but occasionally to molest 
‘the opposite side, the young Shellporters 


began to resent the invasion. <A few 
scuffies ensued, and the témper of both 
parties rose. The schoolboys waxed more 
and more outrageous, and the town boys 
more and more indignant, so that just 
about the time when the poll was closing, 
and when call-over was being sounded up 
at the school, a free fight had begun in 
the strects of Shellport. 

At the first alarm the school had rallied 
from all sides, and concentrated its forces 
on the enemy, who seemed determined to 
dispute every inch of the ground between 
the town and the school. 

How that battle ended, and how finally 
the schoolboys got home, we have alroady 
seen. 

Riddell did not-feel it his duty under 
present circumstances to read his visitors 
a lecture on the wickedness of breaking 
bounds. He said it was a wonder they 
had all got up as safely as they had, and 
that no more damage had been done. 
to the penalties, he advised them to turn 
up at call-over in the morning and hear all 
about that from the Doctor. 

Early next morning, just as Riddell was 
dressed, there was 8 knock at his door, and 
young Wyndham entered. 

He looked dejected and uncomfortable, 
but otherwise appeared to have recovered 
from the effects of yeaterday’s ill-usage. 

““T say,” said he, going up to the cap- 
tain and holding out his hand, “I’m 
awfully sorry I was such a cad to you 
yesterday.” 

“Not a bit, old fellow,” said Riddell, 
seizing his harid, and glowing with plea- 
sure at this unexpected visit. ‘‘ Every- 
body was a bit riled, and no wonder.” 

“But I’ve no excuse, I know, after all 
your brickishness te me, and now, after 
your helping me out as you did in the 
scrimmage yesterday, I’m awfully ashamed 
of being such a low Me é 


This was evidently no put-on apology 
for the occasion, and Wyndham, as he, 


spoke, looked as penitent as his words. 

“‘ Qh, nonsense!.” said . Riddell, who 
could never stand being apologised to, and 
always felt more uncomfortable at such 
times than the apologiser. ‘But I say, 
were you much hurt?” : 

“No, not much. I got down among 


their feet somehow and couldn’t get up. | 


But if you hadn’t turned up when you did 
I might have got it hot.” 
‘It was Fairbairn pulled us both out, I 


think,” said Riddell, ‘‘for I was down : 


too.” 

“Yes, I hear you gotvan awful hack.” 

“Nothing much at all.” 

“TI say, Riddell,” said Wyndham, ner- 
vously, after a pause, ‘‘I mean to brea! 
with Silk ; I wish I’d never taken up with 
him. I shouldn’t have gone down to the 
town at all yesterday if it hadn’t been for 

‘im.’ 

“T think you'd be ever so much better 
without him,” said Riddell. 

“T know I would. Do you recollect 
lecturing me about ‘sticking up for myself 
that night last month? I’ve been uncom- 
fortable about chumming with him ever 
since, but somehow he seemed to have a 
pull on me.” 

‘What sort of pull?” 

-‘‘Oh,” said the boy, becoming still more 
uncomfortable, and afraid of breaking his 
promise to say nothing about Beamish’s, 
“ta good many things of one sort or 
another. I’ve gone wrong, I know.” 

Wyndham would have given much to be 
free to make a full confession of all his 
“going wrong” to the sympathetic Rid- 


As; 


| dell, but, heartily weary as he was of Silk 
| and Gilks, he had promised them to keep 
their secrets, and young Wyndham, what- 
ever his faults, was honest. 

Riddell was quick enough to see that 
there was something of the sort, and did 
not press to know more. It was too good 
news to hear from the boy’s own lips that 
he was determined to break loose from 
these bad friends to need to know any 
more, 

“*T don’t know how it is,” said Wynd- 
ham, after another pause. ‘It seems so 
much easier for some fellows to keep square 
than for others. I’ve made up my mind 
I'd go right a dozen times this term, but 
it’s never come off.” 

‘It’s hard work, I know,” said Riddell, 
sympathisingly. 
| “Yet it seems easy enough to you. I 
' say, I wish you'd look sharp after me fora 
| week or so, Riddell, till I get a good start.” 
Riddell laughed. 
| “A lot of good that would do you! 
The best person to look sharp after young 
Wyndham is young Wyndbam himself.” 

‘* Of course I know,” said the boy, “ but 
T’ve sort of lost confidence in myself.” 

‘““We can’t any of us stand by our- 
selves,” said the captain. ‘I know I 
j can’t. But the help is easy to get, isn’t 
it?’ 

I need not repeat all the talk that took 

lace that evening between the two boys. 
at they said was meant for no ears but 
their own. How one in his quiet manly 
way tried to help the younger boy. and 
how the other with all sorts of fears and 
hopes listened and took courage, was 
' known only to the two friends themselves, 
and to One other from whom no secrets— 
nos even the secrets of a schoolloy—are 


The bell for call-over put an end to 
| their talk, and with lighter hearts than 
most in Willoughby they walked across to 
the great hall and heard the Doctor's sen- 
i tence on the truants of yesterday. 
It was not very formidable. No half- 
holiday next Wednesday, and for the 
‘seniors a hundred lines of Greek to write 
‘out; for the Limpets a hundred lines of 
Latin,’ and for the juniors fifty lines of 
Latin. The Doctor hed evidently taken a 
lenient view of the case, regarding the 
escapade more as a case of temporary in- 
sanity than of determined disobedience. 
However, he relieved his mind by a good 
round lecture, to which the school listened 
most resignedly. 

There was, however, one part. of the 
punishment which fell heavily on a few of 
those present. Among the truants had 


k : been no less than five monitors—Game, 


Tipper, Ashley; Silk, and Tucker. 

“* It would be a furce,”’ said the Doctor, 
severely, ‘‘after what has happened, to 
pllow you to retain the posts of confidence 

ou have ‘held in the school. Your blame 
is all the greater in proportion as your 
influence was greater too. For the re- 
mainder ‘of this. term you cease to be 
nionitors. It depends entirely on your- 
selves whether next term your are re- 
instated.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRAITH OF ALLAN CAMERON. 


map of Scot- 
land there will 
be seen on the 
left-hand aside 
two islands, 
the upper one 
of which is 
named North 
Uist, and the 
lower South 
Uist, and 
nearly mid- 
way between 
them a grou 

of sinaller ie 
lands. In days 
gone by, when 
the steam-en- 
gine and the 
telegraph were 


as things that are not, my grandfather, who | so strong that he would scarcely allow the most | 
st of ' casual remark to pass until he had ‘thrashed 


hailed from the mainland, held tho 
schoolmaster on one of the islands in that 


up. 
The inhabitants were not numerous, and 


their occupation mainly consisted in grazing a | 
few sheep, and dragging a subsistence from a | was translating aloud—an accomplishment, by ; 

r and ungenerous soil, which was divided | the way, of which he was vain—they were inter- i 
into small farms, or ‘crofts,” and rented by rupted by the arrival of a neighbour with the | 
Gaelic was their | news that Allan Cameron’s wraith had again ' 
but few of them could | been seen. The observer this time was a woman, | would only go about half way, and return with 


them from the proprietor. 
native language, an 


“AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 
By F. Stewart. 


w looking at the | from the omen ; but as nothing remarkable fol- | 


lowed their predictions, it was agreed that they 
| were a little premature. 

i The schoolmaster was the only 
island who received a newspaper. 
print (for newspapers were scarce in those days) 
arrived once every month, and ‘the reading of 

‘the paper” at his house was regarded as red- 

letter days by those who took an interest in the 
affairs of the outer world. At such times a 
dozen or more neighbours would gather round 

' the large peat fire of the kitchen in the evening, 


' and discuss the newspaper from the beginning ' 


| of the advertisements to the ‘‘imprint,”’ which 
| latter they had by heart, and usually chanted it 
in chorus at the conclusion of the reading. 
Those meetings were composed of crofters, 
| shepherds, and a few others, including the sex- 
. ton—a great wag—and last, but not least, Rory 
‘ McCallum, the cobbler, a cross-grained, cantan- 
kerous little body, with a spirit of contradiction 


| the argument out of it,” as he would say. 

At one of those meetings, some weeks after 
: Donald McLeod’s adventure, while the company 
were assembled as usual, and the schoolmaster 


rson on the | 
his precious 


‘* When you get there you are to go up to 
the door and cry out three times, ‘ Allan Came- 
ron, are you there?’ and if you get no reply 
you can then return, and I will never believe in 
spirits more.” 

“© You may be sure that if Cameron’s ghost is 
in the house it will speak to me,” laughed the 
schoolmaster ; ‘‘ Allan and I were great friends.” 

“If you do see him, say nothing about the 
account the cobbler owes him,” put in the sex- 
ton, which raised the laugh against Rory. 

And in this way they talked and joked until 
the time came round for the schoolmaster to 
, Start on his mission. 

“ Itis twenty minutes to twelve o'clock now,” 
at length said the cobbler, glancing at the 
clock, “so you had better start, and you will 
just arrive at the witching hour of night.” 

Having wrapped himself up in his plaid, and. 
drank a ‘‘horn” of the ‘‘ mountain dew” to 
keep out the cold, the schoolmaster, staff in 
hand, started for the deserted house amidst the 
sallies of the company, who had agreed to await 
his return and learn the result. 
| The night was dark, the full-orbed moon that 
, had been shining so brightly in the early part 
of the night was now hid by large black clouds 
passing quickly over its disc. After the school- 
master’s departure they began to discuss the pro- 
bability of his having the courage to the 
entire distance. The sexton hinted that he 


speak English. Brave men and women were who saw it in the same place and position as; any story he pleased, sceing that they would 
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islanders, who, in spite of their hard 
Inbour and plain but health-giving fare, man- 
aged to enjoy life with a cheerfulness and zest 
at least equal to people much better circum- 
stanced, 

At that period they had little to do with the 
outer world, and it is a question if their know- 
ledge of Great Britain would have dorne a 
favourable comparison with our knowledge of 
Equatorial Africa at the present day. Being 
thus secluded from the beaten paths of progress 
and civilisation, it is no matter for surprise that 
they retained their hereditary superstitions in 
all their primitive vigour. 

On this island there lived a man named Allan 


Cameron, whose house was situated about a. 
Allan was a' 


mile distant from the village. 
great crony of the schoolmaster's, to whom he 


would relate queer storics and legends of the ' 
Western Highlands. One day it so happened ; 
that Cameron fell sick, and after a short illness _ 


he died. Having neither kith nor kin, hi: 
effects were sold, and there being no offer mad 
for his croft, the house was shut up and left to 
decay. 

Some months thereafter, one beautifully bright 
moonlight night, as a shepherd named Donald 
McLean was passing this house, he chanced to 
look in through the window, and, very much to 
his consternation and terror, he saw the shadow 
of Allan Cameron in the room! Donald stood 
rooted to the spot ; his hair rose on end; his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth! There 
before him were the outlines of the hooked nose 
and protruding chin of the well-known face ! 

Donald hastily recovered himself, and being 
by no means anxious for an interview with any- 
thing so uncanny, he teok to his heels, and did 
not stop until he arrived at tke schoolmaster’s, 
to whom he related what he had seen. The 
schoolmaster, who held all such supernatural 
beliefs in great contempt, first ridiculed the 
shepherd, then talked of mental hallucinations, 
hinted at whisky, and did all he could to con- 

_ Vince him of the folly of believing in such things. 

To such excellent advice, however, Donald 
turned a deaf ear, and sought a leas sceptical 
audience, to whom he related his adventure, 
and soon the news spread over the whole island. 
Oli women, to whem by courtesy or right be- 
longed the explanation of such matters, laid 
their heads together, and drew evil auguries 


| that described by the shepherd. 
| Such news soon put an end to the reading, 
i which greatly incensed the schoolmaster, who 
| began to heap ridicule on those who believed in 
such stories. But he met with strong opposition 
| from Rory, the cobbler, who as usual ‘ begged 
| to differ” on this, ason all other matters. The 
| two worthies were soon engaged in a warm de- 
| bate on the belief and disbelief in wraiths in 
: general and that of Allan Cameron in particular, 
, Which greatly amused the company, and ended 
by the cobbler losing his temper and throwing 
out a’challenge. 

“Look here, Dominie,” cried he, ‘‘in spite 
of all your talk, 1°ll wager you a pair of new 
boots that yon dare not go to the house this 
night at twelve o'clock and see for yourself!” 


This bold challenge was received with great 
acclamation by the others, The schoolmaster 
tried to laugh it off, but Rory, seeing that he 
had scored a point, appealed to the company. 
They stated their opinion that, as the school- 
master had discredited the stories, he should at 
least give them the satisfaction of testing his 
disbelief. 

“Oh! of course I will go,” replied the school- 
master, who saw that he could not refuse with- 
out damaging his repute ; ‘‘ but I may mention 
that you will be no more enlightencd on the 
matter when I return than you are just now.” 

«That remains to be proved,” growled Rory. 

“Very good. But ‘what am I to do when I 
get to the house ?” 


have no proof whether he had been at the house 
or not. Those suspicions alarmed the cobbler, 
who had no wish to lose his wager by such 
trickery. The sexton suggested that Kory should 
| follow at a distance and see if the terms of the 
water were strict] 
| 'o this proposal 


adhered to. 

the cobbler at first demurred, 
i but the sexton finally overcame his scruples, 
| and he consented. After being duly cautioned 
| not to allow himself to be detected, he set out 
| in pursuit of the schoolmaster, Being light of 
j foot, before he cama in sight of 


it was not lon; 
, him. cd him at a little distance—a 


Rory follow 


task requiring some care, as the road lay through 
;& bleak moor, where there were few, if any, 
i shrubs to screen him should the schoolmaster 
! chance to look behind. 


When the house was at length reached by the 
schoolmaster, the cobbler left the road, 
making a skilful detour, crept stealthily up 
behind a low hedge which grew nearly opposite 
the honse, where he concealed himself by lying 
face downwards. 

Rory felt an “eerie” feeling creep over him 
as he lay there with his heart in his mouth 
anxiously waiting the course of events. His 
courage was only prevented from oozing out of 
‘him altogether by the presence of the school- 
master, to whom he intended to reveal his 
presence after witnessing how he behaved. 

Peering through the hedge, and just as the old 
bell in the distant village spire clanged forth the 
midnight hour, he saw the dominie leave tha 
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road and march quite boldly up the path to 
within a few feet of the door. 


As the last stroke died away in the still night | 


air, the schoolmaster cleared his throat and cried 
out ina rather dry voice, 

*¢ Allan Cameron, are you there?” 

But no response came from the deserted 
house. 

Stepping a fow feet backwards, he again, but 
in a lower voice, cried, 

«« Allan Cameron, are you there?” 

And still came no response. 

He then retreated.to the end of the path, and 
for the third time jerked out in a loud and rapid 
tone, 

«Al - Cameron - ah - you - there?” and with- 
out pansing for a reply, as if his cout had 
suddenly left him, he turned about and took 
to his heels ! 

This sudden and altogether unexpected retreat 
struck terror into the heart of the cobbler, who 
expected every moment to be confronted with 
the dreaded apparition. He uttered a yell of 
despair, sprang to his feet, and set off in par- 
suit. 


. That fearsome yell reached the schoolmaster. 
The cobbler as he ran shouted, ‘‘ Stop, Dominie, 
stop!” The frantic schoolmaster heard these 


words and the patter of feet behind him. He | 
no longer doubted that it was the wraith of Allan 


Cameron, and terror lent wings to his feet as he 
sped through the darkness. Poor Rory, sorely 

fraid of beiug left behind, mended his speed, 
and nearer and more near sounded the patter of! 
feet on the ears of the schoolmaster, who felt 
his strength rapidly failing him. 


At length, when the Dominie found that he | 


would be outrun, he summoned bis remaining | 


strength, firmly grasped his staff, and facing 
about just as the breathless cobbler came up, 
he dealt a terrific blow at the supposed spectre, 


which immediately afterwards mysteriously dis- | 


ap in the darkness ! 

‘he spectre gone, his courage returned, but 
still he ran ond stopped not until the welcome 
lights of the village came it sight. Before he 
entered the village he was careful to remove the 
farge drops of sweat from his face, and allowed 
himself to cool. After he had recovered from 


his fright, he entered the house and acted as if | 


nothing out of the common had taken place. 
He was asked many questions by the company, 
to all of which he only replied, 

“Och, och ! 
no ghost to be seen.” 

After this they had only to await the arrival 
of the cobbler, whom they expected every 
moment. They toll the schoolmaster that he 
had been called away, but that he would return 
in a few minutes. 

But when the few minutes became a quarter 


Just as I told you, there was 


of an hour, and that quarter half an hour, ; 
anxious glances passed between them. Their 
signs of uncasiness gradually increased until the 
clock struck one! Then, unable to keep the 
secret any longer, they told him the true cause 
of the cobbler’s absence. No sooner did the 
schoolmaster get an inkling of the matter than 
he gave vent to a loud cry and jumped to his 
feet. He unhooked the lantern which lighted 
the kitchen, and without even taking his bonnet 
he shouted, ‘ Follow me,” and rushed from the 
house, leaving the others to find their way out 
in the darkness as best they could. 

Thinking the schoolmaster had lost his senses 
they tumbled pell-mell out of the house, each 
one asking the other what was the matter, and | 
shouting to the schoolmaster to stop. Their | 
noise and shouting, as they ran through the 
village, awoke the sheep-dogs, whose loud bark- 
ing in turn roused up the slumbering villagers, 
who came to their doors to ask the cause of 
such an unusual disturbance. 

By this time the schoolmaster, with fearful , 
visions of judge, jurymen, and black cap on his 
brain, was racing across the moor ah of his | 
pursuers, the light from his lantern dancing 
about like a Will-o’-the-Wisp and showing his 
whereabouts. 

When the pursuers overtook him they seized 
him and demanded the cause of his hasty flight. | 
But ere he could reply there suddenly arose in 
the midnight air a series of groans freely mixed , 


crowd gathered round and slowly gleaned the 
details. 

Tenderly they lifted him and bore him home- 
wards with the sorrowful followers marching 
behind, which, in the language of the sexton, 
“only needed the pipes of Dougal McIntosh 
wailing forth the coronach to render it the 
finest procession that was ever beheld on the 
island.” 

This remark earned for the sexton the lifelong 
enmity of the cobbler, who minded that it was 
the sexton that first suggested that he should 
follow the schoolmaster. Rory vowed that the 
sexton when he made that suggestion had a 
pretty fair guess how things would turn out, 
and ‘that he was stirred by a sordid desire of 
getting a job,” which, praise to the intervention 
of Providence and a thick skull, had been de- 
feated. 

The cobbler’s skull was not broken, and he 
lived for many years after; but he carried with 
him to his gravea long red scar on his forehead, 
and until the day of his death was known by 
no other name than that of ‘‘ Allan Camerun’s 
Wraith.” 

. * 

It may be stated that the true nature of the 
wraith which was seen by the shepherd and the 
woman was found out some time afterwards. A 
stunted tree grew at a little distance from the 
house, and just opposite the window. When 
the moon shone out the shadow of the branches 


. . 


with imprecations (of which there are many in ; was thrown against the whitewashed wall of the 


the Gaelic). A few steps farther on, and they saw 
a form seated by the ditch, whom the lantern’s 
rays showed to be no other than the missing 
cobbler. There he sat with his head between 
his hands, as he groaned and stormed at the 


interior, and by a curious coincidence this 
shadow bore a striking resemblance to the pro- 
file of the last tenant. 

The absence of the moon on that memorable 
night explains why the wraith was not seen by 


unwitting author of his misfortunes, while the | the courageous schoolmaster. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 


8 the day passed, and everything went 
smoothly, Mr. Simpson yw more 
«communicative and confidential. He ex- 
plained the uses of the various instru- 
ments around him, showed Mr. Golightly 
how to let ballast fall properly so as not 
to make the balloon rise too rapidly, 
and expressed his firm belief that under 
favourable circumstances there was every 
hope of reaching a hitherto unattained 
altitude. 
-' Mr. Golightly listened in a sort of 
stupor; all he knew was that he was 
getting very cold and was intensely miser- 
able. What must his poor wife think? 
And how was he to get to the City to- 
morrow morning? One of his largest 
vessels was due too! Could anything be 
more unfortunate ? 
* It's getting late,” remarked Mr. Simp- 


By Pau. BLakE. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


son, presently ; ‘suppose we have some- 
thing to eat?” 

Mr. Golightly raised no objection; he 
gladly ate his portion of some tinned meat 
and drank a minute cup of cocoa which 
was skilfully brewed by bis host or gaoler. 
After his meal he felt alittle better. He 
found, too, he could breathe more easily. 

‘‘Something’s wrong,” said Mr. Simp- 
son, who had not glanced at his barometer 
for some time. 
must have a look at it.” 


ropes, and in spite of the swaying of the 
balloon managed to get the better of the 
escape of gas which had caused the de- 
scent. 

‘“‘ By-the-bye, Mr. Golightly.” he re- 


“(We are descending. I | 


He swung himself up the network of : 


MR. GOLIGHTLY. 


at a somewhat lower altitude for the 
night? It won’t be so cold.” 

‘Why ask me?” inquired his com- 
panion. Y 

“I like to make it as 
as I can without sacrificin, 
Sekt will be on us soon, and 
light for making observations.” 

“Is there no danger?” asked Mr. Go- 


leasant for you 
my ends, 
prefer day- 


lightly. 


‘‘Of what, my dear sir? There is no 
chance of a collision. This is much safer 
than being on the earth, if you would only 
believe it; we are in absolute security. 
Make yourself comfortable, and enjoy a 
good night’s rest.”’ 

Mr. Golightly obeyed; he was very 
tired and sleepy. He wrapped himsel? up 


marked, when he had resumed his normal ' as well as he cculd, and was soon fast 
position, ‘what do you say to remaining asleep. 
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He dreamt he was home again, and very 
pleasant the dream was. It was # consi- 
derable shock when he awoke to find him- | 
self still in the car; overhead the stars. 
shone with magnificent brilliancy, but , 
beneath him was dense darkness. \ 
“ Are you awake ’” asked Mr. Simpson. 


We shall 


“Yes; is it all right?” 
“Oh yes, don't be afraid. 


have daylight in a couple of hours, and 
then we will begin to ascend at once.” 
“* How high are we now?” 


!Mr. Simpson continued 


“Why?” 

**You see, I knew I should become in- 
sensible, so I tied the valve rope to my arm 
and stood up. Then when I fainted I fell 
down, and my fall opened the valve and I 
descended.” 

“You went on till you were insen- 
sible?”? exclaimed the astounded gentle- 
man. 

“‘Oh yes, but this time I shall go 
higher. You will be able to last longer 
than I shall, so you must not touch the 
rope till I have given up. You will write 
your name on the imperishabie scroll of 
fame, sir, and I congratulate you.” 

“But I don’t want to,” protested Mr. 
Golightly. “T am really very sensible to 
cold.”’ 

“We shall see,” was the reply. “But 
let us have some breakfast; we mustn’t 
lose time after the sun has risen.” 


CHAITER V. 


HREE hours afterwards the balloon was 
travelling towards the realm of space 


; as rapidly as the increasing rarity of the 


atmosphere would allow. Breathing soon 


Golightly became more than frightened as 
they still went on. But the imperturbable 
ouring out his 
remaining ballast with a Took of determi- 
nation on his face. 
“Help me to lift this up,” he said, 
pointing to an iron cylinder which formed 
art of the stove apparatus. ‘It's too 
Reavy for me, and we may safely drop it 
here.” 
“T will not,” replied Mr. Golightly. ‘I 


can spare to reach the altitude I wish. I 
feel in splendid condition. I have never 
reached so high as this without my nose 
| bleeding. I stand here by the valve-rope 
with my revolver ready pointed at you. 
If you move this way as long as I can fire 
you are a dead man. When you are cer- 
| tain I am insensible you can pull, but for 
' your own sake do not pull too soon.” 
There was no nonsense abont it, it was 
| evident he was in earnest. Mr. Golightly 
gave up trying to escape from his dilemma, 
;he also gave up himself for lost. The 
‘barometer showed that they were still 
, under thirty thoueand feet, and, spite of 
| wraps, he felt frozen almost to death. 
Mr. Simpson could not hold the revolver 
‘in his band, it was too cold, but managed. 
to grasp it beneath his cloak. By this time 
everything which they could spare had 
been sacrificed ; the car was almost empty. 
Mr. Golightly felt himself growing sleepy, 
but roused himself. If he could not keep- 
awake longer than his companion both 
must perish, for the infatuated aeronaut 
: had not taken the precaution to tie him- 
sclf to the valve-rope this time, and it was. 


| became very difficult; they could only ' too late now. 
| make each other hear by shouting. Mr. : 


Slowly the agonising mowents passed. 
Neither could speak. The cold was fear- 
ful, Mr. Gclightly could not feel his limbs, 
Once or’twice he started to stagger to the 
, rope, but the eye of his captor was on him, 
,and he saw the muzzle of the revolver 

move slightly. Thirty thousand feet were 
‘passed; Mr. Simpson was bleeding at the 
nose, but seemed unconscious of it. Mr. 
Golightly felt his head swim; blood. 
| streamed from his nostrils, and he felt 
‘ that all was over. He sank to the bottom 


“ About eighteen thousand feet—rather | have borne enough, my fingers are freezing. | of the car. 


more.” | 
“How much higher do you want to 
70 F”? 

“Rather more than double. I must get 
up to thirty-eight thousand, if the balloon ! 
bursts.” \ 

“Does it get much colder’” inquired 
the alderman, anxiously. 

“I should think so; this is a mere no-' 


Descend at once.” 

* Are you mad?” cried his companion. 

“Yes, if you like. Pull the valve open 
instantly, or I will.” 

He rose to carry out bis threat, but re- 
coiled in horror. Mr. Simpson had a 
revolver pointed at his breast. 

“«T always carry arms in a balloon,” he 
said. ‘One never knows in what country 


When he returned to consciousness he 
\ felt slightly better, the loss of blood had. 
relieved him. Looking across the car he 
| saw Mr. Simpson on the floor, apparently 
| without consciousness. The instruments 
' marked 38,000 feet—a hundred feet higher 
| than had ever been: known ! ; 
! He determined to make one struggle for 
‘life. Summoning all his energies, he rose 


thing. But don’t you be afraid; I see you one may be landed. I’m glad I did not ' and staggered towards the rope, but he 


are a blond, so you will be able to stand it. ! 
I’m dark. worse luck, so I feel the cold! 
badly. However, I’ve plenty of endu- | 


forget it this time. Interfere with me in 
the slightest, and I shall fire.” 
Mr. Golightly knew less, if possible, ‘of 


had miscalculated his powers. As he tried 
! to grasp the rope he fell gasping to the 
floor; at the same instant there was a puff 


rance, so I shall last out. I once got up! firearms than of balloons; the sight of a ' of smoke, and he felt a bullet whizz past 


to thirty-five thousand feet, but it was a 
near touch.” 


revolver was enough to cow him. 
** Now, listen to me,” said the aeronaut. 


his head. After that came oblivion. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


“¢ [Vase off a bit, Master Bart,’’ cried 

4 Joses, after they bad all been riding 

at full gallop for a couple of miles over the 

lains. ‘* Whoo-hoop, my Injun friends! 
yhoo-hoop !”” 

“Whoo-hoop! whoo-hoop! whoo- 
hoop!” yelled back the Indians, excitedly; 
and taking it as an incentive to renewed 
exertion, they pressed the flanks of their 
horses, which responded freely, and they 
swept on more swiftly still. 

“Tell Beaver to stop a bit,” cried Joses; 
“you're nighee! to him, my lad.” And 
Bart was about to shout some words to 
the chief, who was on his other side, ridin, 
with eyes flashing with excitement, and. 
every nerve on the throb, thoroughly en- 
joying the wild race after so long a time 
of inactioa in the camp. And it was not 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HINTS ON BISON HUNTING. 


only the riders who enjoyed the racing; ‘all at once one of the Indians’ horses 
the horses seemed to revel in it, all tossing ' planted his hoof in a gopher hole,. cun- 
their massive mancs and snorting loudly . ningly contrived by the rat-like creature 


, the inciting of Bart and his follower, for 


with delight, while swift as they went they ' 
were always so well prepared that they , 
would try to kick each other whenever two 
were in anything like close proximity. 

Bart shouted to the Beaver to check his | 
pace, but he was misunderstoud, and the 
party swept on, whooping with delight, 


for all the world like a pack of excited . 


schoolboys just let loose for a holiday. 
“We shall have our nags regularly 
blown, my lad,” panted Joses, ‘‘and then ' 
if we come upon unfriendly Injuns it'll be 
the worse for us. Let you and me draw. 
tein, then they’ll stop.” 
A pause in the mad gallop came without 


just in the open part of the plain; and 
‘Enable to recover itself or check its head- 
long speed, the horse turned a complete 
somersault, throwing his rider right over 
his head quite ementy: feet away, and as 
the rest drew rein and gathered round, it 
seemed as if pony and rider were killed. 

Bart leaped down to go to the poor fel- 
low’s help, but just as the lad reached 


‘him the Indian, who had been lying flat 


upon his back, suddenly sat up, shook his 
head, and stared round in bewilderment. 
The next moment he had caught sight of 


“his steed, and leaped to his feet to run and 


catch the rein just as the pony was strug- 


, gling up. 
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As the pony regained its feet the Indian 
lesped upon its back, while the sturdy 
little animal gave itself a shake that 
seemed to be like one gigantic quiver, begin- 
ning at its broad inflated nostrils, and 
ending with the rugged strands of its great 
thick uncombed tail. 

Just then the Beaver uttered a yell, and 

away the whole party swept again, the 
Indian who had fallen seeming in no 
_wiée the worse for his encounter with the 
‘sandy earth. 
* “That's where thd’Indian gets the better 
of -the white man, Master Bart. A fall 
‘like that would have about knocked all 
‘the life out of me. It’s my belief them 
Injuns like if, and so you'see they can 
bear so much that they grow hard to clear 
away ; and in spite of our being so much 
‘more knowing, they’re often too much for 
us, 


‘ But had we not better pull up, Joses?” 
tried Bart, for théy were tearing along 
‘over the plain once more at a tremendous | 
gallop. , ‘ 
_ ‘*It’s no use to try, my lad} the horses 
‘won't stop and leave them others gallop- 
Ing on. You may train horses as much as 

ou like, but there’s a lot of nature left 

n them, and that you can’t eddicate 
out.” ; 

' ««What do you mean?” panted’ Bart, 
for it was hard work riding so fast: 

‘| What do I mean, my boy? why, that 
horses is uted to going in big droves 
together, and this puts ’em in mind of it, 
and they like it. You try and-pull Black | 
Boy in. There, I told you so. See how 

he gnaws at his bit and pulls. There's no | 
stopping him, my lad, no more than there | 
is mine. 
mayn’t meet any one we. don’t want to} 
meet, after all.” 4 

Hardly had he spoken before the Beaver | 
raised hik arm, and his followers pulled up 
as if by magic, forming in quite a small 
circle close to him, with their horses’ heads 
almost touching him. : 

The Beaver signed to Bart and Joses to | 
approach, and room was made for them to | 
ion in the little council which was to 

held, and the result was that being 
now well out in the plains, far north of | 
where they had originally travelled to | 
reach the mountain, they headed off to 


Let’em go, my lad. Perhaps we |, 


wider ground with their keen eyes, while 
every little eminence was climbed so that 
the horizon could be swept in’ search ‘of 
| bison. p 

“Do you think we shall meet with any, 
‘ Joses ?”’ asked Bart. zh 

“* What, buffler, my lad ? 
so. There’s never no knowing, for they’re 
queer beasts, and there’s hundreds here 
to-day, and to-morrow you may ride miles 
and miles, and not see a hoof. Why, I’ve 
known times when I’ve come upon a drove 
that was miles long.” 

“« Miles, Joses ?” 

“Yes, Master Bart; miles long. Bulls, 
and cows, and calves, of all kinds, from 
little bits o’ things, right up to some as 
was nearly as big as their fathers and 
mothers, only not so rough and fat; and 
they’d go on over the plain in little bands. 
If you was looking at em from far off it 
seemed like one great long drove that there 
was no counting; but when you rode 
nearer to see, you found that what you 
took for one big drove was only made up 
of hundreds of other droves—big families 
like of fathers, and mothers, and children, 
which always kept themselves to them- 
selves,,and didn’t mix with the others. 
Then all along outside the flanks of the 
great drove of droves you’d see the wolves 
hanging about, half-starved, fierce-look- 
ing vermin, licking their bare chops, and 
waiting their chance to. get something to 
eat.” 

“But wolves wouldn’t attack the great 
bison, would they ?” asked Bart. 


wounded or old, you know, then they will. 
What they wolves is waiting for is for the 
young calves—little, helpless sort of things 


Well, I hope , 


“Only when they’re about helpless— : 


that are always being left behind as the j 


make # rush, and so does the buffalo, and 
away go the hungry beggars—for a wolf is 
; about as cowardly a thing as ever ran on 
four Tegs, that he is!” 

“I should like to see a sight like that, 
| Joses,” said Bart; ‘how I would shoot 
at the wolves!” 

‘What for?” said Joses. 

“What for? Why, because they must 
i be such cowardly, cruel beasts to try and 
kill the calves.” 

“*8o are we cowardly, cruel beasts, 
; then,” said Joses, philosophically. ‘‘ Wolves 
| want to live same as humans, and it’s all 
‘ their nature. If they didn’t kill and keep 
; down the buffler the country would be all 
, buffler, and there wouldn’t be room for a 
; man to walk. It’s all right, I tell you; 
; wolves kills buffer for food, and so do we. 
; Why, you never thought, p’r’eps, how 
' bufilers fill up the country in some parts. 
! I’ve seen droves of ’em miles upon miles 
‘long, and if it wasn’t for the wolves and 
| the Injun, as I said afore, there wouldn’t 
be room for anything else.” 

‘« Are there so many as you say, Joses?” 
| asked Bart. 
| “Not now, my lad. There used to be, 

but they’ve been killed down a deal. You 
| 8ee, the Injun lives on ’em a’most. He 
; cuts up and dries the beef, and he makes 
himself buffer robes of the skins—and very 
nice warm things they are in cold parts up 
in the mountains. I don’t know what the 
Injun would do if it wasn’t for the buffer. 
He'd starve. Not as that would be so very 
much consequence, as far as some tribes 
goes—Comanches and Apachés, and them 
sort as lives by killing and murdering 
every one they sees. Halloa! what's that 
‘ mean ?”” 
He pulled up and shaded his eyes with 


great drove goes feeding on over the plains; | his hand, to gaze at where one of the 
and if you watch a drove you'll every now ' Indians was evidently making some sign. 
and then find a calf lying down, and its | with his spear as he sat in a peculiar way, 
mother trying to coax it to get up and fol- ‘right on their extreme left, upon an 
low the others, while the old cow keeps ; eminence in'the plain. 

mooing and making no end of a noise, and! Bart looked eagerly on, so as to try and 
cocking up her tail, and making:little scts | learn what this signal meant. 

of charges at the wolves to drive them back: ‘Oh, I know,” ssid Joses, directly, as 
whenever they get too near. Ah! it’s a; he saw,the Beaver make his horse circle 
ram sight to see the lank, fierce, hungry ‘ round. ‘He can see a herd far out on the 
‘beasts licking their chops, and thinking ' plain, dnd the Beaver has B Just signalled 
‘every now and then that they've got the ' him back; so ride on, my lad, and we may 


the west, the Indians separating, and | 
opening out more and more so as to cover | 


tealf, for the old mother keeps going off a | perhaps come across a-big run of the roug! 
“little -way to try and make the stupid cow- | ones before the day is out.” 
baby.get up and follow. Then the wolves (To be continued.) 


A 


T the’close’ of the last chapter we saw 
Smith and his unfortunate comrade 
landed at the gates of Highfield House. ; 


DUNCE’S DISASTERS. 


By tat Rey. A. N. MAAN, ¥A., F.G.S. 

CHAITER IV, : 
| song stopping the advance of an angry 
‘snake; for I was singing my loudest at 


| the titde the adder bit me.” 
‘ “ Ah, Dawson,” said Mr. Fields, laugh- 


These receptions were by no means dis- 
agreeable to Dawson. His hand was an 
object of profound interest, with the 


The matron was soon informed of the veritable marks of the adder’s fangs. 


disaster, and never before having had ex- 
perience in the treatment of such a case, 
she lost no time in sending for the physi- ; 
cian. He came and prescribed lotions and ' 
physic and complete rest. 

Dawson was now comfortably tucked up 
in bed, and the next day also was spent 
in bed. The day after he was allowed to 
get up and sit in the matron’s room. The 
adventure had been told over and over 
again by Smith to an open-mouthed | 
audience; and the invalid was visited by ; 
several friends from among the boys, who | 
looked upon him as a hero, and secretly 


Dawson hoped that the scars would never 
wear out; and when alone he would gaze 
with pride upon them, No boy at High- 
field could ast of such marks; and 
Dawson resolved to have his photograph 
taken as soon as possible with the left 
hand prominently displuyed. 

Mr. Fields was not behind the boys in 
coming to see the patient. 

‘Well, Harry, my boy—what a 
it is! How odd that you should have had 
the line to construe about the snake only 
the day before!” 

“‘Yes, sir; and I don't think Mr. 


envied his notoriety. _- 


; Tibullus was right in what he said about 


‘business | 


jing; “perhaps it wasn’t the right tune; 
though certainly the poet is to blame for 
misleading you. The fact-is, I don’t be- 
lieve they really knew much about natural 
history in those days. They had no 
Zoological Gardens, you see. Tibullus 
wasn’t thé only one ‘of those old fellows 


who got hold of strange notions about 
animals: There was: 9 naturalist whom 
every one looked up to as the greatest 


authority of his time; who thought he 
knew about elephants. He tells a 
story or two that I don’t put much faith 
in. He says that there was once a stupid 
! old elephant-af Rome who corldn’t learn 
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his lessons, and used to sit up half the 
night meditating upon them! What do 
you think of that? Some boys might 
perhaps take a hint from him, eh? He 


with the lion for the crown. Cmsar pro- 

ceeds to describe another species. 
“«There are likewise animals called 

Aloces. In shape, and the variety of their 


also says that when elephants want to| skin, they resemble goats, but are much 


cross a river, they send in the young ones | larger, and have not horns. 


Their legs 


“He fell on the shafts of the cart.”—p. 208. 


first. If that is really true, it seems to me 
a very mean trick. For I suppose they do 
it as an experiment, and if the old ones 
eee that the water is too deep, or the eur- 
rent too strong, they turn up their noses, 
wag their tails, and trot off to find spme 
more convenient place, leaving the infants 
to their fate. The same professor .also in- 
forms us that when a herd of elephauts is 
on the march, the oldest leads the van, 
and the next in age brings up the rear. 
But he doesn’t tell us how he found this 
out. Perhaps he got the veterinary sur- 
geon to examine their teeth. . None of 
those old wiseacres had such extraordinary 


ideas about animals, after all, as the famous | 


Julius Casar.” And as you are not allowed 
to talk much, Dawson, I'll give you a 
short lecture upon a passage from that 
well-known author. I’ve just been havin 
a lesson in it with the second class, an 
have my book here.” 

Mr. Fields turned over the pages and 
found the 25th chapter of Book Vr. 

“Now, Dawson, you shall see what 
ridiculous notions the general got hold of. 
I think he must have been crammed up 
when he was a new boy at school, or else 
eaten too much supper and had a night-. 
mare before writing these chapters. But 
id any rate, what he actually says is 
this. 

“«* There is a vast forest in Germany, nine 
days’ journey in breadth for one unencum- 
bered with baggage. Rather a vague 
definition, but the natives do not unde - 
stand the measuring of distances. None 
has ever penetrated to the uttermost parts 
of this forest, even after a journcy of six! 
days. It is a region of mystery an 
marvel and measureless extent. Many 
strange animals inhabit its vast recesses, 
nowhere else found in the world. The 
most remarkable are these: a stag-like 
bison, with an enormous horn in the middle 
of his head, from the summit of which 
palm-like tynes branch forth.’ 

“Here, then,” continued Mr. Fields, 
‘‘we have the veritable unicorn, the my- 
thical beast so strangely caricatured in the 
national escutcheon, who in the language 
of our nursery rhymes once contended 


have no joints, and if ever, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, they lie down for rest, or 
fall by any accident, they can never get 
up again. Their method of going to bed 
is to against trees. The hunters track 
them out, and cut the trees nearly through, 
so that when the Alces retire to rest their 
Weight upsets the trees, and they all 
tumble over together.’ 

“From this,” eaid Mr. Fields, ‘‘I con- 
jecture that Caius Julius once had a Noah’s 
Ark given him when he was a little boy; 
and the imaginations of his infantine mind 
being extraordinarily vivid, left an impres- 
sion which he could not shake off in after 
years. He also mentions an enormous 

ies of wild ox, only a trifle smaller 
an_an elephant, of mighty strength and 
speed, which spared neither man nor beast, 
and could never be tamed even in its calf- 
hood. I amused myself a few evenings 
ago in trying to. draw these strange ani- 
mals, and here are the attempts.” 

Mr. Fields opened his mark-book and 
showed Dawson the drawings. And while 
they were talking, the achool-bell’s familiar 
clamour broke upon their ears. 

“Tsay,” cried the Master, ‘‘ there goes 
the bell. I must be off. Good-bye, Harry. 
I suppose you'll be back in school to- 


morrow to terment me once more; but! 


T’'ll come and see you sgain.” 
So saying, he packed up his books and 
burried off. 


And this seems a good opportunity for 
closing my story; for even as I write the 
sobook bell breaks in upon the stillness, 
and I must leave the last words till lessons 
are over. 

. e e . . 

Lessons are over once more; and perhaps 
some one will ask what is the moral of this 
story? Well, I cannot say I exactly know. 
Bat Te ve you one 
valuable piece of 
advice, boys, at the 
clese of the first 
chapter, and here 
is another to finish 
up with. We were 
just talking about 
the school - bell. 


Remember, whenever you hear it ring, 
that Time at once ceases to be yours. 
Time is a most precious and responsible 
trust received from God ; but in play-time 
it is given you for recreation and enjoy- 
ment. There is a time for work and a time 
for play. Most boys are willing enough 
not to let the demands of the former 
encroach upon the pleasures of the latter, 
but some are not so anxious about the 
reverse. Now, when you hear the bell 
ring, remember that Time is no lon, 
a to do what yeu please in it. ie 
rings, and instantly DUTY calle. 
| Every moment of lesson-time must be 
| jealously given to work. The boy who 
steals some of its precious moments for 
| anything else is not honest and noble and 
‘true. There’s something wrong with him 
—something that savours of shuffling and 
deceit. Don’t skip these few last words. 
! Don’t fancy that they are the ins of 
Gregory powder which the jam has fai 
to conceal. Not so. I have taken some 
trouble to amuse you, and you ought to 
pay me the compliment of reading my 
story to the end. For there is one thing 
more to be said about Harry Dewson. He 
was a dunce, but he was not an idle dunce. 
He did his best to struggle with his nouns 
and verbs and sums. But some boys are 
dunces because they are idle; and others 
are idle because they are dunces. Never 
| let either accusation apply to you. Never 
forget that the school-bell calls you to 
DUTY; and remember the words of the 
Poet-Laureate, 


“ Not once nor twice in our rough island's story 
The path of DUTY was the road to glory.” 


(THE END.) 
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FOR JAMES OR 


GEORGE: 


By THe Rey. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 


A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 


1745. 


Author of ‘Tales of Charlton School?” ‘“Schoolboy Honour,” etc. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Mote DENE stood on the outskirts of 

a Peneshurst, several narrow alleys 
interposing between its outer wall and the 
principal streets of the town. It was a 
large mansion, lying back from the East 
Dene road, and surrounded by extensive 
lawns and shrubberies. In former gene- 
rations, during the winter season, when 
the road to Edburton frequently became 
impassable, and when the Wyndfords and 
other families of distinction resided al- 
most in the precincts of the town, it had 
been the custom of the Earls of Rydesdale 
to keep their Christmas in Mostyn Dene. 
But for the last half-century it had been 
the dowager house of the family, and for 
thirty years past.its tenant had been Lady 
Betty. The entrance to it was through a 
large iron gate, opening, as the reader has 
heard, from the road which ran east of the 
town. Adjoining the gate was a lodge, 

! in which dwelt an ancient retainer of the 
family, in whose eyes the Mostyns first 
and the Stuarts after them were races spe- 
cially set apart from all human kind—never 
to be approached, or even spoken of, by the 
world without, save only with the deepest 
reverence. 

This female Cerberus, Kezinh Jennings 
by name, kept as.watchful a guard over 
Lady Betty as the famous porter, to whom 
she has been likened, did over the entrance 
of theinfernal regions. And precious as was 
all the fruit which grew upon the Mostyn 
tree, Lady Betty was, so to speak, the 
primest apple. Nor would she allow any 
of the profane world without to have 
access to her, unless they should prove 
sufficient ground for admission to her pre- 
sence. Of late this jealous guard had 
been kept with twofold vigilance, her | 
ladyship’s failing health rendering it 
necessary to keep from her any needless 
anxiety or trouble; of which Keziah knew 
she had more than enough. 

When, therefore, Charles Mostyn pre- 
sented himself at the entrance gate and 
requested admission, she was minded at 
first to mect him with a positive refusal. 


“The head and shoulders of a man carrying a hamper appeared.” 


Seeing, however, that it was a Mostyn by 
whom the request was preferred, the denial 
was couched in more civil terms than the 
old lady was in the habit of using gene- 
rally in her parleys with the outer world. 
““You can’t in, I’m afraid, ‘Mr. 
Charles,” she said. ‘‘ My lady is very ill. 
Not so ill, praised be Heaven, as she was 
yesterday morning, before the blessed visit 
of his royal highness. That has been,” 


said the old dame metaphorically, and with | 


an eye perhaps to her own turnip-field, 
‘as the September rain is to the root 
crops, giving them new life when they were 
nigh to perishing.” 


“Did the Prince visit her yesterday, 
Keziah? I should like to hear all about 
it,” said Mostyn, who was aware of the 
necessity of Betting her into good humour, 
and knew that nothing was so likely to do 
this as to let her talk freely on any subject 
in which she was interested. 

“Visit her! Indeed he did, and a happy 
visit it was. He came as affabie as his 
great-uncle King Charles himself, of 
blessed memory.” King Charles the 
Second, it should be observed, was the 
special hero of Keziah’s early recollections— 
it being on record that she bad once, when 
‘in the, bloom of seventeen, been chucked 
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under the chin by the old king, and told 
ect sk s iainty a chick as he had 
ea at hii To liken any one to him 


i 
oie name caused Charlie 
to succr tetter of the success of his mis- 
“ier than ke bad been inclined to do at 
ee Sa see.” resumed Keziah, ‘“‘the 
Fuis.we arrived attended by his aqueducks” 
= crea,” it is to be presumed—“‘ and 


tady's room. An hour before she 


< have got out of her chair without 
gentlewomen to lift her. But 
eve me, Mr. Charles, she got 
as a needle, and would have 
y-ue down on her knees to kiss his hand 
ct he would have suffered it. But he held 
hee uz. and taking both her hands kissed 
eae taale would have done. Then he 


“O 
up os cme at 


uwic ber sit down and took a chair by her : 


ie: and for an hour or more she talked 
to kia of old times. She told him how 
whe bad held his father in her arms when 
he was # babe only a few hours old, and 
hai taken her Ieave of his grandmother at 


Whitehall stairs, and had never seen her : 


sweet face again, though for years and 
years she had pined to do so. Then she 


asked for one early friend after another, | 


wham she had not heard of for years, and 


shouk her head and cried, though I think | 


not very sadly, at- the answers he gave 
her, 

*\ At last he got up to go, and then my 
lady, as if she had kept herself up to the 


last, put a purse into his hands, and told ; 


him it was the savings of her income for 
the last ten years, and the price of all her 
jewels which she had sold, and that she 
now gavo it to him, with her blessings and 
prayers, that the God of Battles would 
seat him on his father’s throue. and she 
prayed that she then might depart in 
peace. 

‘*T haven't cried so much,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘ since my husband died thirty-years 
ago. But I think the tears did us both 
gocd; for my lady is certainly stronger 
to-day, and my rheumatiz don’t seem to 
tease me eo much.” 

‘Well then, Keziah, if she is stronger 
you'll allow me to see her, won't you?” 
said Mostyn. 

“Well, it depends, Mr. Charles. If 
you've been and got into any scrape 
now—” 

“ A ei ‘ 
Kero no, it doesn’t concern: myself, 
. ‘Who then?” asked Keziah, suspi- 
ciously, 

‘Well, Keziah, I know you'll keep the 
secret. It is Mr. Hugh de Clifford.” 

‘* Mr. Hugh! what the—aqueduck ? ” 

ie Yes, the aqueduct,” assented Charlie, 
Who, you said, came with his royal 

highness yesterday.” 

th » 80 he did. He wouldn't go up into 

'@ reom., He said he knew-it would be 
#8 much ag my lady could bear, without 
Seeing him too, and he waited down below. 
8 he in trouble?” : 
€@m sorry to sa: 
trouble, and no one 

elp him out of it.” 
Mr. Well, then, you must go up, I suppose, 
cauti Charles. “But you must very 
10us, Or stay, it will be better for 


cy bi fone myself, and I can break it to 


he is—in very bad 
ut Lady Betty can 


led the way accordingly. Crossing 
‘triage drive they entered the house, 


<aown up by myself and my son to | 


a the forehead, just as his blessed ; 


and Keziah, opening the door of the prin- 
cipal saloon, ushered Mostyn into ly 
Betty’s presence. Charlic had not scen 
the latter for many weeks—never, in fact, 
since the day of the popinjay match ; and he 
was greatly struck with the alteration in 
her appearance. Her cheeks had grown 
hollow, and her whole frame attenuated. 
She was so feeble that it was with diffi- 
culty she could move herself in her chair. 
She did not at first take any notice of the 
entrance of her visitors, and it was not 
until Keziah addressed her that she seemed 
aware of their presence, 

‘«My lady, here is Mr. Charles Mostyn 
come to see you,” she said. ‘* Your great- 
nephew, Mr. Charles,” she repeated. 

“J don’t think I can see any one, 
Keziah,” returned Lady Betty, feebly. “I 


“T don't want anything, aunt. It’s 
Hugh de Clifford.” 

“Hugh? Ay, he is a good boy. He 
was here yesterday, and went away with- 
opt seeing me, because he knew I could 
not bear any more. But I heard of it, 
and sent him a message by his royal 
highness. I think I could see him to-day, 
though. You may bring him this after- 
noon if you like.” 

“I’m sure I wish I could,” said Mostyn; 
“but I’m sorry to say it is impossible.” 

“Ay, to be sure, I forgot, he must 
! bave marched with the rest of the army this 
‘morning. But then, if he is gone, what 
| can he want with me?” 

«He has not gone, aunt. He has hada 
very bad accident. He has been wounded 
in the arm, and, besides that, histhorse fell 
on him and crushed his leg. We don’t 
know what is to be done with him.” 

“‘ Wounded ?” said Lady Betty, wakin, 
up suddenly, as if from a trance. ‘ Di 
it happen here? in Peneshurat ? 
poor ta @ prisoner?” 

“No, the people in Peneshurst don’t 
, know anything about it, and we don’t 
want them to. Nobody at present has 
| any suspicion of it, except Edgar Maynard 
and myself. We are afraid that the 
Peneshurst people—-the mayor, you know, 
and his party—would seize and imprison 
Hugh as a rebel if they caught him.” 

‘“No doubt they would,” assented Lady 
Betty. ‘‘This must be seen to. Sit down 
here, Charlie, and tell me what has hap- 
pened,” 

Mostyn obeyed, and related, as briefly as 
possible, how he and his companion had 
! gone out to shake hands with Hugh before 
he left the town, and found that they were 
too late; how they had then gone out for 
‘a walk by the Wyndford lane, and had 
| found Hugh and extricated him from the 
dead horse, and carried him to the place 
where he was now lying; but they did not 
know what to do about him, and had 
come to her for advice and help. 

Lady Betty listened in silence, until 
Charlie had reached the point in the nar- 
rative where Hugh had desired to be con- 
veyed to the cottage ut Wyndford Pits. 
Then she asked, 

‘“What cottage are you speaking of? | 
There are no cottages at Wyndford Pits; | 
nothing but the ruins of a few old hovels.”’ 

“I know that, aunt. But in one of 
thoee hovels there are two rooms which are 
partly furnished.” 
ee who told you of them?” soled 

@ old Jady, turning sharply upon him. 
“But we have no time tor think of that 


| 


Is the. 


now. Hugh must be seen to. He is isi 
in one of the rooms you speak of, and 
badly wounded, is he?” 

“‘T can’t say that, exactly. He is lv: 
in one of those rooms, certainly, and 
seemed. to us to be badly hurt; but tb 
neither of us are doctors, you know.” 

“No, we must send one to him.” S 
took.s piece of paper and wrote a few lin 
on it. She then folded it up and gave r 
to Keziah. ‘‘ Desire Somers to take th: 
immediately to Dr. Crawley’s,” she si 
“If he is not within, Somers can inqui 
where he has gone to, and follow him tll 
finds him, and the doctor must go strii 
to the person named in that peper, wi 
then bring his report to me.” 

“Dr. Crawley!” exclaimed Most 
“Oh, aunt, will it be safe? Won't I: 
Crawley tell all about it? We were afr’ 


besides, aunt, it reslly won't do. # 
wouldn’t be able to find his way 1 
‘Jack’s Lair.’ One of us would have‘ 
show him, and then, anyhow, he'd learn 4 
about the Lair, and we—Hnugh and iid 
and mysclf—-we all wanted to kep 
secret.” an 

‘‘ Jack’s Lair!” repeated the old bij 
‘What is it you mean by that?” | 

“We call the rooms we discovered ‘Jat! 
‘Lair,’ said Mostyn, ‘‘ because we si 
‘ posed that the rooms were once used [ 
Silver Jack, the highwayman, who 
{ shot a year or two ago. We believe t 
he lived there—made that his hiding-pli 
sometimes, that is, and that the cost 
: the pistols, and the other things we f 
there, belonged to him.” 

“Qh, that was it, wasit ? Well, Charl 
you may make your mind easy. i 
Crawley won’t order Hugh to be more 
and he won't tell anybody where lei 
and as to his discovering the secrtt ‘ 
‘ Jack's Lair,’ as you are Plonsod to eal’ 


| 
| 


he knew all about that, I fancy, b 
you knew anything—attended Jack hin! 
_ there, perhaps,” added the old lady, witt 
' me twinkle in her eye, which show 

how completely she , for the time 
| least, cast off her illness. 

“‘T don’t understand, aunt—” 

“There is no reason why you shot! 

| understand, nephew. I'll see after Hg 

i —that is all you have any need to tro 

‘about. You had better go down now! 

'the ‘Lair,’ and take with you the co 
which Keziah will give you. Hugh ous 

'to take it immediately, as it may te 

| hour or two before Dr. Crawley can 
with him.” 

“Tl go at once,” said Mostyn. 
please, Aunt Betty, you must send 10 
to Dr. Mole and Mr. Roper as soon, 

esible, telling them it you we 
Rdgar and me to-day for some reasit 
other, and they must give us a bolids 
If you don’t, they'll be making a fuss sho 
Edgar's absence and mine, and then they’ 
complain to Dr. Oakes, and he'll: 
making inquiries as to where we've be 
and who has seen us anywhere about. 6 
all will come out, as likely as not. But; 
you write and ‘say you want us, that wi 
be enough. Neither the head master 0° 
the tutors will make any bother then. 

“T dare say not,” said Lady Betty. rs 
laxing into a smile. It always gave her 
grim kind of satisfaction to alg 
the awe in which she was generally hel 
“Very well, Charlie, I'll send the nots 
soon as Somers comes back. And nov 
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off as soon as Keziah has given you the 
cordial.” 

The cordial, however, was not forth- 
coming, Lady Betty’s stores for once 
being exhausted, and a chemist had to be 
applied to. This caused some considerable 
delay, and when Mostyn re-entered the 
Lair he found that Dr. Crawley had already 
paid his visit. ; 

‘* He was here a quarter of an hour ago,” 
said Edgar, ‘‘and didn’t stay more then 
ten minutes. He seemed tu know all about 
the Lair somehow. Had you told him, 
Charlie?” 

** I haven’t seen him to tell him,” said 
Mostyn; ‘but Lady Betty said he would 
know all about it—and she seems to know 
all about it too. Did the doctor come in 
through the stable, or how?” 

‘* I was on the look-out for him,” said 
Maynard, ‘‘through the grating. I was 
watching for him along the Peueshurst 
road, and when he came up I opened the 
door and invited him in, 
at all surprised, either at the place itself or 
at the concealed door in the wall. He just 
came in, us ke would into any ordinary 
house, and examined Hugh's wound, and 
bound it up again, and felt his 
all that. Then he said he'd send some one 
to nurse Hugh, and this person would 
bring with him all that was wanted. But 
I was to stop here till this person came, 
and so of course I shall. But I'm afraid 
that Roper and Mole will make a tre- 
mendous noise about this business. They'll 
want to know where we've been all day, 
and I don’t know what to say.” 

“T’ve put that all right,” said Mostyn. 
‘Lady Betty has sent a note to them to 
say she has asked us to pass the day with 
her, and tbat will stop all inquiries. But 
what have you moved his bed for, Edgar? 
I should have thought it would have been 
better where it was before. Did Hugh ask 
you to do it?” 

“No; not Hugh, but Dr. Crawley. In 
fact, he did it himself with my help. He 
said Hugh mustn’t lie in that place, but 
‘must be moved to the corner opposite to 
the bureau. I didn’t see why, I must say, 
any more than you do. But I suppose he 
knows best.” 

““ How has Hugh been?” asked Mos- 


ee Very restless and feverish,” said May- 
nard. ‘‘ He was continually calling out 
for water. I didn’t know what to do at 
first, until I remembered the spring in the 
stable-yard. I went and got a jug fall of 
water from there. The old pitcher came 
in well there, and it has been filled twice. 
I was afraid I oughn’t to have let him 
have it, but Dr. Crawley said, if I didn’t 
give him too much at a time, it was all 
right.” ; 

“Ie be right in his head, do you think?” 

“« Sometimes he is, and sometimes I fancy 
he wanders a little. But since Dr. Crawley 
went he has been asleep. I suppose some- 
thing the doctor gave him has quieted 
him. Hallo! what's that?” 

Both boys started up as a kind of rum- 
bling noise was heard in one corner of the 
,Toom, under the floor apparently, and then 
one of the solid stone flags was seen to rise 
up and turn back on a hinge, apparently, 
while the head and shoulders of a man 
carrying a hamper appeared in the open- 


ing. 

The boys looked a good deal surprised 
and a little alarmed at this appnrition, but 
the new-comer hastened to assure them 

’ that there was no ground for uneasiness. 

“Dr. Crawley sent me,” he said, ‘‘to 


e didn’t seem + 


pales, and ! 


nurse the young gentleman, and I've got 
all that’s necessary. Here’s a mattress and 
blankets and clean sheets; I'll hand them 
up if you'll take them. The straw will do 
well enough under the mattress, but it 
won’t do for him to lie upon; besides, his 
clothes must be got off. If you’ll help me, 
we'll undress him.” 

Hugh was soon made comfortable, and 
the man, replacing the flag and seating 
himself on the table, as both the chairs 
were occupied by the boys, proceeded to 
make some inquiries. 

‘‘How has the young gentleman been 
since the doctor's visit?” he asked. ‘To 
be sure I can ask the gentleman himself. 
How are you, sir?” he added, stepping 
up tothe bedside. ‘Ah, I’m pleased to see 
you seem more composed than I expected. 
I am glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Hugh looked curiously at him. 

“T more than half fancy I'm acquaintea 
with you already,” he said. ‘‘At least if 
there are two men in the world with a 
curiously shaped stain like that on your 
cheek it’s a very strange circumstance.” 

“Ha, I did think I remembered your 
face,” said the man. ‘If I don’t mistake, 
the last time we two saw one another it 
was at arm’s length, and there were two 
bilboes between us. Was it not so?” 

“ You have hit it,” said Hugh, smiling ; 
“and it was a good job for me that your 
bilbo, as you call it, didn’t run me clean 
through. I should like to know who you 
are, and what the meaning of what we 
saw that day was. If you had been what 
wo supposed, a—a—”’ 

“Had been a footpad ora bighwayman, 
I shouldn’t be a friend of Lady Betty or 
Dr. Crawley’s, you think?” said the other, 
coolly. “That is what you mean, isn’t 
it? 

“Well, you put it rather strongly,” said 
Hugh. ‘But that is very much what I 
did mean, I admit.” 

‘‘Ah, I thought so. Well, make your 
mind , sir. Iam not a footpad nor a 
knight of the road cither, but, I trust, an 
honourable and a loyal man, though I have 
had to do some strange jobs in my time. 
We had no intention of niurdering or rob- 
bing either of those—those travellers we 
stopped that day. Perhaps if you had 
known what we did want with them you 
would have let us alone.” 

“Who were they, then?” asked May- 
nard, who had been listening to the con- 
versation with all his ears. 

‘Ah, who were they? Well, never 
mind who they were, sir. Thcy had papers 
on them, so at least we had been informed, 
that were of the greatcst importance to the 
cause—our cause, Mr. de Clifford, and the 
cause that these two tlemen I know 
have at heart, or I shoulda’t speak of it.” 

‘“‘The Prince’s .cause,” said Mostyn. 
‘Well, if we'd known that I don’t think 
wo should have interfered. And, any way, 
I don’t know that we could have prevented 
& good deal.” 

** No, you couldn’t have prevented Long 
John from cutting down Will Fletcher, 
or shivering Juck Clinton’s leg, nor the 
Butcher from blowing Tom Burkitt's 
brains out, or skewering Will Lightfoot 
through the brisket—but we should have 
got the rs, and they wouldn’t have 
been killed for nothing. But I should 
like to know, young gentlemen, if you 
den’t mind telling me, how you found 
you way in here? For all the years this 

as been used by our people, nc one has 
ever suspected its existence before.” 

“It is soon told,” said Mostyn; ‘‘ we 


put up a flock of bustards on Langtree 
oor one day, and chased them as far as 
Wyndford Pits. One of them took refuge 
in the outhouse belonging to this cottage, 
and we went in after it. It made its way 
through a hole in the wall, and we fol- 
lowed it and discovered the room next this, 
where the straw was, you know.” 

“I know it,” was the reply. ‘I’ve 
slept there many a night. But how did 
you get in here ?” 

“It was the bustard that helped us to 
find out that too. When we got into the 
middle room the bird was gone, and we 
examined the walls till we found the recess 
under the straw; and then Hugh went in 
and poked about till he found out the 
secret of the stone.” : 

‘* Well, I must say you were very clever, 
and I am glad to hear this, because some 
of our friends have found out that people 
have been in here, and they fancied there 
had been some treachery. But you don’t 
seem to have found out the way through 
the two traps in the floor of this and the 
middle room, or the way from them into 
another cottage.” 

‘«No, we never suspected there was any 
trapdoor till we saw you come in by it 
to-day.” 

“Tl show it you, then. It will be the 
safest way for you to come in by, and you 
will have to come pretty often. Messages 
must be taken to Dr. Crawley, and medi- 
cine and other things fetched, and I shan’t 
be able to leave my patient. Come iuto 
the next room, I'll show you the trap 
there.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Tur Power or Love.—St. Paul in his text: 
gives the answer in the simplest form. He 
says, ‘the love of Chirist constraineth us.” 
Others may use various expressions, but they all 
ultimately mean the same thing ; “the love of 
Christ constraineth” them. He does not mean 
his love for Christ, but Christ's love-ser-tim. 


“This was the. gracé'and power that impelled 


him and sustained him. It was strange, we 
may say, that the love of one whom we have- 
never seen, except in a vision, should have had 
this power. We may wonder, but the fact re-- 


| mains, There was the power in his case, and 


the power remains still. It is the greatest 
power on earth. Thero is no such motive power: 
among men. Men are so made that they can- 
not sit down and passively accept the pure love 
of another ; they may refuse to listen, but if 
they listen it evokes a response ; they become: 
restless under it; it melts hearts of stone. 

Yet all this human love is but the image and 
shadow of divine love; ‘‘we are but broken 
lights of Thee.” If the power of human love is 
go great, if a man who has the rare and godlike 
gift of pouring out of his little human heart any 
tiny streamlet of genuine human love, can so 
attract and sway and.impel the haman hearts 
and wills around him, what wonder if the 
divine stream of love that poured in full torrent 
on the world in the life and death of Christ has 
moved tho world ever since? When you once 
open yonr ears and your heart to the story of 
Christ’s love—when you listen to it, not witb 
languid, half-awakened intelligence, but listen 
to it as you would listen to the one fact that 
most of all concerns you to know and under- 
stand, then at last its power is felt. You will 
never forget it ; you will never be able to shut 
it out of your hearts—the story of the Cross, of 
the love and patience and sacrifice of Christ, the 
Just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God, shall never be forgotten by any of you. 

It will ever be your standard of utter _self-sacri- 
fice and nobleness and love.—The Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, .A.,"Head Mastér of Clifton College. 
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bf se slave trade on the East Coast of Africa is 
in a very different state from what it was 
some twenty-five years ago. For many years 
past H.M.S, London has been stationed at 
Zanzibar for the repression of the slave trade, 
and the Sultan Seyyid Burghash, who has 
always been a good friend to the British, to 
whom indeed he owes his throne, has serupu- 
lously carried out the concessions that were ex- 
torted from him some years ago by Sir Bartle 
Frere and a squadron of ships of war. 
But at the time I write there were no steam 
unboats or steam pinnaces stationed on the 
t Coast of Africa, Occasionally a sailing 
ship-of-war or brig or schooner of the Indian 
Navy made its appearance in these waters, and 
even more rarely a man-of-war of the Royal 
Navy showed her pennant in Zanzibar harbour. 
We thought it a pleasant place to visit, and our 
presence created quite a stir. 

Zanzibar had formed part of the Government 
of Muscat at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
‘but at the death of the great ‘‘ Imaun,” as Said 
Scyyid, therulerof Muscat, was called, x man who 
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PART I, 


| had governed the two widely-separated States for 
half a century, residing in each for a portion of 
the yeur, the British Government, represented by 
the Governor of Bombay, decreed the division 
of the State into two, and appointed members 
of the reigning family. Thus it happened that 
the British ‘‘Political Resident,” as he was 
| called—for his powers were great and his advice 
| was rarely tendered in vain—was only second in 
importance to the Sultan himself, On dropping 
| anchor in the harbour and furling sails, we 
| saluted his Highness, who was very liberal in 
sending a plentiful supply of vegetables and 
| fruit for the ship’s company. This was a rare 
| treat after knocking about for some weeks at sea. 
Well, we had not been many hours in port 
when it became known that the Political Hesi- 
; dent had informed the captain, who proceeded 
| onshore to pay his respects to the Sultan and 
to her. Majesty's representative (for Colonel 
| Hamerton was also British Consul), that a large 
| Arab dhow had embarked a cargo of slaves for 
| the mainland near the Island of Pemba close by. 
| Government gave a bounty of £5 a-head for each 


slave rescued at sea, but it was not this th 
made all hands, from the captain downwards 
the “loblolly boy,” rejoice at the prospect 
some excitement. The British suilor is a gen 
rous-hearted fellow, and whatever may be } 
faults, greed for gain is not one of them. Fi 
therefore thought of the prize-money, but : 
hands were glad of the opportunity of assistii 
in the performance of a deed of truc humanit 
while the excitement attendant on a chase, a) 
search, and capture—for the idea of failure w 
scouted—added to the zest with which the a 
nouncement of our immediately proceeding 
sea was received by the officers and men of t 
ten-gun sloop-of-war onboard of which I w 
serving. The Malaber was an old teak-bu 
vessel which the storms of forty years had in 
way deteriorated, for to all appearance she w 
as seaworthy as when she left the shipbuilde 
yard at Bombay. 

As soon as it became dark we silently ‘“‘u 
anchor” and left the harbour. A press of si 
was set, and before daybreak we were off a sm: 


i (place near the channel between Pemba Islai 
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jand the mainland. Here an official from the 
British Consulate, conversant with the language 
and the people of the place, landed, and I went 
in charge of the ship's boat. We could get no 
information from the Sultan's officials, who all 
averred they knew nothing of a dhow answering 
the description of the incriminated craft. The 
captain was impatient at the delay, as he wished 
to be off in search of the vessel, but yet nothing 
could be learned, when, as we were returning to 
the beach, re infecta, an ugly, squalid-looking 
fellow sidled up to us when nobody was looking 


and asked what we would offer him if he gave us | 


the required information. The personal appear- 
ance and manner of the speaker were not that of 
}aman one would care to trust, but a very ele- 
mentary knowledge of human nature teaches us 
that traitors or informers are not very respect- 
‘able members of society, yet they abound, espe- 
cially among the classes who gain their living 


PHIPPS, 


by such nefarious methods of living as the trade 
in slaves, 


An offer of a few rupees extracted the required | 


information from our informant, which was to 
the effect that the Arab dhow of which we 
were in search sailed early on the previous day, 
that she was full of slaves, and that she was 
heading up the coast. 
she had slaves on board, to which he replied 
that one of the crew, a relative of his, had been 
landed sick from the vessel, and was lying at 
his house. To test him, we asked him if he 
would lead us to his house and confront us with 
the man. He replied that it would endanger 
his safety were he to do so, but that, if we gave 
him a few more rupees, be would run the risk. 
There was not time for this, as the captain was 
fretting and fuming to be under way, so we 
could not take advantage of his offer; but we 
asked for a description of the dhow, and he 
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We asked how he knew | 


! gave one that corresponded with what we 
| already knew. Satisfied of the man’s truthful- 
ness, we left him and pushed off for the Malabar, 
which lay with her maintopsail to the mast. 

As soon as we gained the deck, and the boat. 
was hoisted up, which was the work of a few 
minutes, her sails were filled, and we stood out 
to sea in pursuit, under a press of a canvas. It 
was a bright, pleasant morning, such as we 
have so many of in the tropics, where the usual 
morning salutation of an Englishman in this 
dolightfally uncertain climate of ours, of ‘‘ What 
a fine day it is!" would be greeted with much 
mirth, for during many months of the year the 
sun never ceases to shine with a brilliancy and 
power that has often made us !ong for the cloudy 
skies and showery weather of which we have 
too much at home. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TREASURE-FINDER. 


“Arise! Sir William!" 


Enow find Phipps in quite a new character, | world that have grown so rapidly. The only | the work—congenial or uncongenial, which in- 
He had by a most marvellous stroke of | road to afflaence known to the majority of men | stead of being regarded as a privilege was only 


. good fortune suddenly become a distinguished 
man, There have been few fortunes in this 


leads through years of keen watching and con- | looked upon_as a means of money-making—is 


stant thrift, and, when the wealth does come, 


| put aside. With most successful men this is 
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30; with the few, the nobler part, work for 
men’s well-doing more than fills the place of 
“the discarded means of money-winning. 

Phipps had been a hard worker and thinker ; 
he had had his opportunity and made the most ; 
-of it, and now the most difficult labour of his | 
life was to begin. Of his short and eventful | 
career in this new calling we can only give the 
‘headings. 

As the most celebrated personage of New 
England birth then popular at Court he was con- 
‘sulted by the Ministers on the affairs of the 
colony. His advice was unexpected and un- 
palatable. ‘The New England charter had on 
‘some trumpery pretext been taken away, and 
there had Veen & governor imposed upon the 
territories, says Mather, ‘‘ with as arbitrary and 
treasonable a commission as perhaps was ever 
heard of.” The. oppression was great, and the 
Pee ple were in the preliminary stages of a revolt. 

n fet, the state of things in New England was 
mot unlike to that in old England, which, a few 
months later, cost James his throne. 

Instead of sidiog with the Court party Phipps 
boldly demanded the retarn of the charter and 
the suppression of the governor, and all he could 
he did for the freedom of his fellow-colonists. 
There could be no doubt that matters were in a 
very bad state, and so, as a kind of half-and- 
half measure, the King appointed Sir William 
as sheriff, and sent him home to calm the ex- 
citement. 

On his way out Phipps accompanied Sir John 
Narborough to the wreck of the galleon, but 
there were only a few pickings left. Adderley 
and his men had been thoroughly demoraliged 
by the wealth so easily got, and during a quarrel 
and a drunken riot their captain had let slip the 
secret. The wreck had been visited and almost 
cleared away. 

Phipps then went on to Boston, but the 
“‘infamous government” would have nothing 
todo with him. In vain he showed them his 
commission ; in vain he warned them of the 
consequences of their conduct. They insulted 
him, defied him, and threatened him, and he left | 
the colony to report his reception to King James. 

When he reached En; d, however, it was 
not King James but King William that he 
found ; the Great Revolution had taken place, 
and the King, who, like William 1v., whatever 
were his errors, was a thorough seaman and 
dearly loved a sailor, had disappeared. To 
Phipps the change made little difference. He 
was one of those straightforward men who are 
rarely identified with particular parties. He ; 
had not hesitated to speak his mind to James, | 
and he was, if anything, more in accord with 
the new King than the old one. From William 
the aggrieved New England sheriff received as | 
courteous a hearing as the late captain of the 
Rose Alger would have had from James ; and 
in the end Phipps returned triumphantly to 
Boston, with the charter restored, and not as 
sheriff but as ‘Captain and Governor-in-Chief 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay.” Mean- 
while the colonists had zisen at the news of | 
James’s overthrow, had captured a frigate lying 
in Boston Harbour, and had put Governor 
Andros in prison and reinstated the former 
governor, Bradstreet, who held the office when 
Sir William came. 

Soon after his arrival, in 1690, Phipps took ; 
part in an expedition to Nova Scotia, and by a 
sudden descent on its capital, Port Royal, cap- 
tured Meneval, the governor, and annexed the 
wholo territory, which remained a British de- 
Pondeney until it was restored to France at the 

eace of Ryswick. 

The easy way in which Nova Scotia had 
fallen into his hands encouraged Phipps to pro- 
pose an invasion of Canada, and in alliance 
‘with New York and Connecticut, Massachusetts 
organised an important expedition against the 
French settlements on the St. Luwrence. The 
expedition was purely a colonial one, and, as no 
help could be got from the old country, private 
subscriptions were started to defray expenses. 
When these failed the colony borrowed money 
on bonds—the first paper money used in 
America—the honouring of which in after days 
proved rather embarrassing. 


Count Frontenac then held the government of 
Canada. It was he who, in order to divert the 
Indian trade from the English colonies, built at 
La Saile's suggestion what is now Kingston, at 
the point where the St. Lawrence issues from 
Lake Ontario ; and it was during his rule that 
La Salle sailed in canoes down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf and took possession of it and its 
valley and its coast, and naming Louisiana after 
his royal master, the Grand Monarque, added 
the huge triangle stretching from it to the lakes 
to the already huge territories of New France. 
Frontenac’s rule had been firm and not con- 
spicuously unjust, and the Indians of the North 
and West, taught by many a lesson, promised for 
the future, with few exceptions, to be quiet and 
peaceful towards the French, 

The five nations of the Iroquois remained, 
however, unterrified and unsubdued. Like 
Champlain and his predecessors, he had made 
the mistake of defying instead of conciliating 
them, and Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Senecas, 
and Onondagas remained his unwearying foes. 


a week earlier the city would have been takes 
by surprise and fallen without a shot; had h 
stayed a weck later the citizens would have sur 
rendered it for want of food, and Canada, lik: 
Nova Scotia, would have become English in tly 
reign of William and Mary. 

On the voyage home one of the vessels uride:! 
Rainsford got left behind and wrecked on Anti 
costi. The crew with great suffering spent. th. 
winter there, and in the spring five of then 
started in an open boat for Boston. They wer 
at sea forty-five days. A ship was sent off tm. 
mediately they caine im to the assistance of thi 
survivors, who had been on the island from 
October 28th to March 25th. Among the fact: 
of this adventure it is related that one Irishinay 
was so hungry that he actually polished off 
eighteen ship's biscuits without stopping—and 
biscuits in those days were at their thickest and 
toughest. 

The Quebec expedition had been a failure, 
and great was the grumbling when the bills 
came in ; but the colonists, with few exceptions, 


He had been engaged in the lower proyince 
during the early part of the year, and in July 
had gone up ‘to Montreal: Soon after his 
arrival the good folks there were very consider- 
ably alarmed. The lake of St. Louis was alive 
with canoes. The scare soon subsided. The 


canoes proved to be those of the Indians of the . 
Upper Lakes for the first time coming down | 
together to trade. Five hundred there were in | 


all in a hundred canoes. Hurons, Crees, Otta- 
was, Pottawattomies, and Ojibbeways were 
bringing amongst them over a hundred thousand 
crowns’ worth of furs. A few days afterwards 
another canoe squadron, numbering some fifty 
in all, hove in sight. These were the voyageurs 
laden as the Indians were with bales of skins. 


The sight of the united flotilla was a) 


cheering one to the French. Frontenac had 
failed against the Iroquois, he had succeeded 


there, and La Salle’s settlement at the St. 


Lawrence head had tapped the stream of a 
lucrative and extensive trade. 
cil of the braves and voyageurs was held at the 
opening of the market. 
an Indian scout bounded in with the intelligence 
that he had seen men at Fort George making 
canoes as though about to advance on Mon- 
treal ! 

The plan of Phipps’s campaign was for Con- 
necticut and New York to send up their troops 
by land, while he and the Massachusetts men 
went round by sea. The flect was a very long 
time starting ; when it did start it with ‘diffi- 
culty kept together ; and, to crown all, the 
small-pox broke out amongst the crews. 


as arranged to Lake Champlain, but there they 
stopped, short of provisions, short of canoes, 


of the small-pox. So great was the plague that 
Winthrop reluctantly gave the word:to retire to 
Albany, and all co-operation betweon the tand 
and sea forces was abandoned. ay Aa 
Schuyler, however, led a small raid into La 
Prairie, and Frontenac, who had summoned his 


men as soon as the Indian had made his report, } 


remained in the neighbourhood waiting -the ex- 
pected attack. It was not till Ootober.10th 


he heard through an Abenaki that his ii : 


captured an English woman near Portsmotfth, 
who said that a fleet had sailed from Bostor to 
attack Quebec. : 


Frontenac started at once, and rested not till ' 


he reached the threatened town, He was only 
just in time. He had barely finished his pre- 
parations and got together his three thousand 


regulars and militia, when Phipps appeared im}. 


sight. A formal summons to surrender was sent 
into the town, aud scornfully rejected by the 
governor. 

“General Phipps now saw that it must cost 
him dry blowes, and that he must roar his per- 
suasions out of the mouths of great guns.” 
The “ persuasions” proved fruitless. Evidently 
the land attack had not come off. Phipps 
could make no impression on the walls, Dis- 
sensions broke out between him and his subor- 


A grand coun- ' 


In the midst thereof | 


The 
' New York and Connecticut men made their way | some very undesirable persons, summoned tu 


had been heart and soul in the enterprise, and 
the reputation of Sir William did not suffer as 
| much as might have been expected. His sue- 
cessful campaigns with the Indians soon re- 
covered what little popularity he had lost. 

Encouraged by the French, the Redskins made a 

neral attack on the English colonies. They were 

ten back all along the line, and at the new 
fort on the Pemmaquid, built by Phipps the year 
before, they signed a treaty of peace on August 
11th, 1698. ‘The horvors of these Indian war: 
i Were very great. Surprise is often express 
that the Indians who had been converted from 
the faith of their forefathers were even more 
cruel than those who were reputed Christians. 
The surprise ceases to exist when the kind of 
Christianity to which they listened is revealed. 
Many of the French missionaries of those days 
were acute and unscrupulous political agents. 
The poor Indian was taught to look on Frenc 
men as the friends and Englishmen as the foes 
of the human race, the so-called Gospel given to 
him proclaiming in uot a few instances that 
the Saviour was born of a French woman and 
crucified by British grenadiers ! 

‘The Indians thus disposed of, the next difti- 
culty of the governor was with the witches. We 
have here no space to trace the spread of the 
extraordinary delusion as witcheraft: which 

then possessed the American colonists. Suitice 
; it to say that ono of the last acts of Sir William 
, Phipps was to give a free pardon to all persons 
| HES had been convicted under the witchcraft 

ws. 
Soon after this he was, at the instigation of 


' 


1 
t 
{ 
| 
HT 


‘England ‘to give an account of his steward- 
ship, and in 1695 the first colonial governor of 


, and, like the sailors in the fleet, dying in scores ; colonial birth died suddenly in London. 


, . The character of the treasure-tinder was con- 
| sistent throughout, He was a shrewd, brave, 
determined man, just and generous; and he 
{ never did a mean, dishonest, or dishonourable 
action. His native State is proud of him; 
. Boston still cherishes his name; and he worthily 
takes his stand amongst the ‘‘ Worthies of New 
england.” 
if tq appropriately round off his career, he 
was.Whien he died projecting an expedition in 
! search of that richest of all the treasure-ships, the 
; galleon which, overladen with the ill-gotten 
gains of Bobadilla—that shallow, cowardly bully 
who, thanks to Ben Jonson, is now immortal- 


” 


ised—went down with the “ curse of Columbus 


{ and-all on board in 1502. 


(THE END.) 


dinates, To make a long story short, Phipps 
gave up the attempt and retired. Had he come 
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oO Rhodocephalus we give two representatives 

—R. pucherani (No, 34), Pucheran’s par- 
rot; and R. cyanicollis (No, 35), the Gilolo 
yarrot. The yellow-headed Geoffroyus—another 
yenus hardly to be distinguished from Rhodo- 


mon Islands; the green-headed one (@. sim- 
pler) hails from New Guinea. 


In Callipsitiacus nove hollandiw (No. 36), 


etter known perhaps as Nyinphicus nova hol- | 
keet or | 


dandia, we haye the Cockatoo Pa 
Cockateel. Of the Warbling Grass Parrakeets we 
have one representative, Jelopsittacus undu- 
lotus (No, 37), the bird which is credited with 
ventriloquial powers, and is asserted to fre- 
quently employ itself in carrying on an ima- 
ginary conver in two v The Ground 

ts have also a single representative, 
Pezoporus formosus (No. 38). Of single repre- 
sentatives of other genera we have the Blue- 
sterned Parrakeet from Borneo (Psiftacus in- 
<crtus, No. 39), the hairy-feathered Pecquet’s 
Parrot from New Guinea (Dasyptilus pecqueti, 
No. 40)—really a Nestor, and Strigops ha- 
broptilus (No. 41)—the Night Parrot or Owl 


Parrot of New Zealand, which displayed such | 


a_curious partiality for raw meat pecked out 
of the backs of living sheep, that the colonists 
took to hunting it with dogs and drove it 
right out of the North Island. 

Euphema spiendida (No. 42) is the splendid 
Grass Parrakeet of the Swan Rh district ; E. 
tourki (No. 48) is Bourke’s Parrakeet ; 2. pul- 
chella, the Turquoisine, is very much like 2 
splendida, but has red shoulders, and no red on 
the throat. £. chrysogastra has a red apron and 


Java, 
«*phalus—G. iteroclitus, comes from the Solo- | 


THE PARROTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


a green-and-yellow throat. Z. venusta is the 
Blue-banded Parrakeet. 

Of the Hanging Parrakeets we have a repre- 
sentative in Coryllis pusillus (No. 44) from 
There is another species of these upside- 
down gentry (C. galgulus), which has a blue 
crown ; C. vernalis has a light-green crown, C. 
stigmata a red crown, and C. exilis, from Celebes, 
has a bright-coloured necktie of red and green. 


Cyanorhampus cornutus (No. 45) is the 
Horned Parrakeet of New Caledonia, Another 


member of this family is the New Zealand or 
Macquarie Parrakeet (C. nova zeclandie), which 
has not the horns, but has a small red crest and 
ear-lobes. In New Zealand are two other of 
these parrakeets (C. alpinus with a light-yellow 
crest, and C, auriceps with an orange one). 

In the long-beaked Nestor meridionalis (No. 
46) we have another New Zealander, better 
known by his native name of the Kaka Parrot. 
The Mountain Kaka (NV. notabilis) has no white 
on the head. WN. esslingi (No. 47) is the Prince 
of Essling’s Parrot. When the grey on the breast 
of NV. esslingi is replaced by yellow, and tho 
grey on the head by brown, we get NW. productus, 
the Philip Island Parrot, at one time thought 
to be the only representative of the genus. 

We now reach the Pigmy Parrots. Nasiterna 
pygmes (No. 48) is the Pigmy Parrot of New 
Guinea. When this bird has a dark-blue 
shoulder-strap and a scarlet face it is known as 
N. brwijni; the Mafor Pigmy (N. Maforensis) 
has a brown face; the Ke Island Pigmy (N. 
keiensis) has a gold cap, the Solomon Islands 
Pigmy (J. pusio)a blne cap and brown cheeks, the 
Misor Pigmy (¥. misoriensis) a light-brown face. 


The genus Cyclopsittacus is represented by 
C. maccoyi (No. 49), MacCoy's Parrakeet, which 
differs from C. diophthalmus, the Double-eyed 
Parrakeet, only in the smaller amount of red on 
its head. C, mavissinus, D’Albertis’ Parrakeet, 
has 4 blue cap, black ears edged with white, and 
a red breast. 

And now we reach our Tast genus, the 
curiously - tailed Prioviturus, represented on 
the sheet by P. flavicans (No. 50), the Spread 
Racket-tailed Parrot, whose home is in-Celebes. 
Another racket-tailed variety is P. discursus, 
the blue-crested beauty from the Philippines, 
and there is a grey-shouldered flat-tailed variety 
in the Spice Islands, which has been named 
P. platurus. 

Here we must close our rapid survey of 
the Psittacide: of Australasia. We have touched 
ou the most important members which are 
there existent ; aud from the plate aud our 
description the characteristies of this well- 
known class of birds can easily be made out. 
Throughout we have the short, hard. beak, 
highly arched, surrounded at the base by the 
naked skin; the upper mandible strong and 
thick and overhanging; the thick tongue and 
round nostrils; and the climbing feet, which 
rank the parrots in all their subdivisions with 
the great order of the Scansores. 

In our hundred and forty-ninth number, on 
page 127 of our fourth volume, we gave a tho- 
roughly practical article on the care and treat- 
ment of parrots and cockatoos, and to that 
article we would refer our readers for all par- 
ticulars as to the details and management of 
their brilliant pets in sickness and in health. 


SONS MA ~OH 


Blue Bonvet. 
Brown's Parrakeet. 
. Lovely Parrakect. 

Vi ted Parrakeet. 
Blue-naped Lory. 
Java Cockatoo. 

Rose-crested Cockatoo, 
. Karawang. 


18. Leadbetter's Cockatoo. 
19. Rose Cockatoo. 

). enw Cockatoo, 
Funereal Cockatoo. 


Slender-billed Cockatoo. 
Green-nuped Lory. 
Sealy bresstea Parrakeet, 
Swi 's Parrakeet, 
Ornamental Lory. 
Meyer's Lorikeet. 

-sided Eclectus, 
Grand Eclectus, 
Black Lory. 
Great-billed Parrakeet. 
Pucheran's Qarrot. 


SBLESSBSSERRRES' 


Baudin’s Cockatoo. . | 


85. Gilolo Parrot, 
CockateeL 
Warbling Grass Parrakeet. 
Ground Parrakeet. 
Blue-sterned Parrakect. 
Pecquet’s 
Ow! Parrot. 
Splendid Grass Parrakect 
Bourke’s Parrakeet. 


Hanging Parrakeet. 
Horned Parrakeet. 

Kaka Parrot. 

Prince of Essling’s Parrot, 
Eigmy Parrot. 

MnacCoy’s Parrakeet. 

. Backet-tailed Pairot. 
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Correspondence. 


TALL Boy.—The delay will, we fear, render the answer 
useless, although it is given at the earliest moment. 
‘The London address of the manageress of the Vent- 
nor Convalescent Home is at 12, Pall Mall, s.w. We 
never answer medical queries. 

E. A. Youne.—Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village" will be 
found in almost every edition of his works, and 
nearly every London publisher can supply you with 
a copy at from a shilling upwards, 


8.T.—The slides should be the same size as the con- 
denser of the lantern. A three-inch condenser will 
take a three-inch slide. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—What an 
idea you must have of the cor- 


PERCY.—We see no difficulty in two healthy lads walk- 
ing to Brighton and back in two days, if they are good 
walkers, and have had a little practice. To start-off 
suddenly, without preparation, might, in bad weather, 
do them a good deal of harm, particularly if they had 
for any length of time been employed in indoor 
work. . Allow ten shillings per hea per day, reckon- 
ing railway fares and admissions to places of interest 
as so much extra. 


CARLINGFORD. — As far as we can judge, the Royal 
College of Music was founded especially to meet 
such cases. Apply to the Secretary, Kensington 
Gore, and state your case. 


A. H. CHApPEL.—It is an ordinary Civil Service ap- 
pointment, and for particulars of all such you must 
apply at Cannon Row, Westminster. 


respondence of a paper like 


Bivr Rock and Others.—Read our articles; had you 
done so before you wrote you would not have wasted 
your time, What is the use of our giving the treat- 
ment of pigeons for every month in the year if you 
are to ignore all we say? Is the advice we give here 
likely to be the exact opposite of what we insist on 
in the body of the paper ? 


D. L. F.—The population of Liverpool in 1881 was 


552,508, that of Manchester 341,414. At Liverpool 
the municipal and jamentary boundaries are 
identical; but at chester the parliamentary 


limits exceed those of the municipality, and the 
constituency numbers 393,585. 


Topy.—Better buy it ready-made. To make cyanide 
of silver add hydrocyanic acid to a cold solution of 
silver nitrate. The precipitate should be thorougt:ly 
soaked and kept wet. 


T. Leaves. — The fastest run 
made by tea-steamers is that 
of the Stirling Castle, last sea- 


this, to suppose that we have 


son. She came from Hankow 


kept your little bits of paper 


to London, 11,250 miles, in 


among our archives! | Look 


twenty-nine days twenty-two 


at page 43 and endeuvour to 


hours, thus averaging three 


realise the fact that your letter, 


hundred and seventy-tive miles 


when it was opened, got mixed 


a day, if we make no allowance 


with those in the bundles on 


for detention ut coaling ports, 


the elephant’s back! Your 


and in passing through Suez 
ey passing 


own sense should tell you that 


under no circumstances should 


sheet tin be used for steam- 


8. V. P.—The dome of the 


Vienna Exhibition of 1873 is 


boiler making And as for 
yor 


uch larger. It has a clear 


1864 pennies, if you think they 


are worth more than those of 


span of three hundred and 
xt; 


any other year, give a little 
more for them, and then take 
them to the Mint and try to 
sell them back at a profit: It 
is a pure delusion, as great as 
that of the used penny postage 
stamps and the Hong Kong 
tea-trays. 


F. B. Brownk.—The mixture of 
salt and soot will kill the slugs, 
and, unless too much of it is 
used, will not damage the 
grass. 


Ltvius.—The time spent in 
the Home Civil Service will 
count in your favour in the 
Indian. The ages for en- 
trance to Cooper's Hill Col- 
Tege are between seventeen 
and nineteen, on the Ist of 
July in the year you apply for 
admission. 


IeNotI.—Yonu will find how to 
make birdlime in No. 189 in 
Vol. Iv. 


A. F, G.—Roller skates were first 
patented by a fruiterer named 
Tyers in 1823, and his pattern 
had one line of wheels. They 
were first adopted by Legrange 
in an opera at Paris in 1849, 
and at the rehearsal afterwards 
in London some consternation 
was cansed by one of the 
skaters failing to stop himself, 
and accidentally flying off the 
stage Into the big drum. The 

rinks began in 1857. 


Scorpio. — The most virulent 
stinging-tree of Queensland is 
Laportea moroides, which has 
leaves about nine inches long, 
covered with short soft hairs 
on both sides. It has beautiful 
purple - coloured clustered 
fruit. There is another La- 
portea, L. photiniphylla, a fine 
treo, from sixty to seventy feet 
high, with nearly smooth 
leaves, which also stings very 
badly. L. gigas, the big sting- 
ing-tree, is a hundred feet hig! 
or more, but its sting is not 
nearly so bad as that of D. 
moroides, There are two Ur- 
ticas in Queensland, U. incisa, 


feet. It was the greatest 
en, 


ineering work on land of 
the late Mr. Scott Russell, the 


designer and builder of’ the 


Great Eastern. 


J. O'NEIL,—The distance be- 


tween Dublin and Holyhead is 


sixty-nine miles. It has been 
run by the Violet in a little 


over three hours, or at the 
rate of twenty-one knots per 
hour. 


G. 8. B.—1. The simplest water- 
proof glue is made by boiling 
@ pound of common glue in 
half a gallon of skim-milk. 2. 
Rub bichromate of potash 
very fine, re over it about 
twice the Ik of sulphuric 
acid, and mix this with an 
equal quantity of water. This 
will clean up your old brass 
candlestick in something less 
than no time, but be very care- 
ful what you are about, and 
wash the metal afterwards ip 
plenty of water, wipe it, rub 
it dry, and finish with pow- 
dered rotten-stone, 


Tora.—1. To etch on steel warm 
it and cover it with white wax 
or hard tallow. Write your 
name with a sharp-pointed 
tool, and stand the collar in 
nitric acid for a few minutes. 
Then wash the acid away with 
water, warm the steel, and 
clean off the wax, 2. Rub the 
brooch with caustic; if it is 
any metal but gold the mark 
will be quite black. You can 
detect silver in a similar way. 

LLANGELLY 80.—Offer the lady 
whichever arm youthink right. 
The old idea was to give the 
left, so that with the right you 
could protect her best. 


SEAMAN. — Seventeen is rather 
too old for a boy to go for a 
sailor. ‘‘ At first go off” you 
would get nothing. You would 
be useless, 

PHOTOGRAPHER. — The amouns 


of solid silver on the cuttings 
of sensitised paper, such as 


which is rather spiteful, an 
our familiar friend, U. urens, 
the common nettle, which is 
as unsociable there as here. 


AMBULABO.—1. Get a good map of the island, and 
scale the distance for yourself. 2 Read ‘ Harold” 
Hirst, and then follow with the “ Last of the Baron: 


F. 


J. F.—Impossible to say. Our idea of a man is one 
six feet high, with shoulders to match, but many 
people would be satisfied with smaller specimens. 
Stature and growth vary so much under climate and 
conditions. 


JOHANNES and Others.—It must be obvious to you 
that we cannot fill up this page with references to 
articles that have already appeared in our pages. 
We publish an index to each volume—it costs only a 
penny. and to that index we must refer you. We 

jo our best, by constant reprints, to keep’ old parts 
in stock, but it is out of our power to prevent an 
increasing difficulty in subscribers completing their 
earlier volumes, 


Enthusiasm | 


R. Cancuus.—1. Any map that has the roads clearly 
marked on it will do for bicycling purposes. For all 
bic; Gan sundries you should go to a bicycle shop. | 
2. It will completely spoil your bat if you leave it | 
“in a tin case filled with oil” during the winter. | 
The bat should have no more oil than you can rub | 
into it. See Dr. W. G. Grace's article, ‘The Bat, 
and how to treat it,” in our last volume. 


D. L. H.—1. Coin is generally circulated through the | 


banks, but you can get coppers at any time from | 
the Mint, in quantities of not less than five pounds’ | 
worth, Always take notes to the Mint, never take 
gold. 2 There is an excellent work on “Building | 
Construction,” published by the Clarendon Press, | 
which is Uap ly used by candidates for Govern- | 
ment appointments. 3, Sulphuric acid, better known | 
as oil of vitriol. 1 


you send, is 80 microscopic 
that attempts at its extraction 
would be simply waste of 
time. 


ATHOS BREEDER.— The fi giving the names and 
different parts of a bird was in No, 180, in our fourth 
volume. - 


K. K. K. K.--A half-crown of 1817 is worth two shit 
lings and sixpence, and a shilling of 1820 is worth 
one shilling, A Mulready envelope may occasionally 
be worth two pounds, but it is impossible that there 
should be a fixed value for mere curiosities. 


..C. H.—The only expense would be the wharfage 
‘dues, ‘The best station for you would perhaps be 
Hammersmith, and on application to the boatmem 
there you would learn their terms for taking care of 
your craft. 


AN ANCIENT SUBSCRIBER.—The ribbon you send is not. 
that of any of our military or naval medals. It pro- 
bahly belongs to one of the numerous “ armies,” but 
which one we cannot undertake to say, 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarnor Baines Reed, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


T was hardly to be expected that the political excite- 
ment of Willoughby would altogether disappear until 


ty 


“Slowly and sorrowfully they filed past the table.” 
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the result of the election was made known. 

And for some reason or other a whole day 

had to elapse before the tidings found 

their way up to the school. 

After what had happened no one had 
the hardihood to ask leave to go down into 
the town, and none of the butchers’ or 
bakers’ boys that Parson and Telson in- 
tercepted in the grounds could give any 
information. The hopes of Willoughby 
centred on Brown, the town boy, whose 
arrival the next morning was awaited with 
as much excitement and impatience as if 
he had been a general returning home 
from a victorious campaign. 

. Fully aware of his importance, and feel- 

ing popularity to be too unusual a luxury 

to be lightly given up, he behaved himself 
at first with aggravating reserve. 

“Who's in?” shouted Parson from the 
school gate the moment Brown appeared 
about a quarter of a mile down the road. 

Brown, of course, could not hear. 

The question was repeated with greater 
vehemence as he approached, until at last 
he had no excuse for not hearing. 

““Do you hear, you old badger, who’s 
in?” yelled Parson and Telson. 

“Look here, you kids,” said Brown, 
loftily, ‘‘ who are you calling a badger ” 
TN knock your cheeky heads together if 
you don’t look out.” . 

“Oh, I say, who’s in! can’t you speak?” 
reiterated the youths, who at this mo- 
ment possessed only one idea between 

* them. 

‘Who is it? Who's got in?” repeated 
some Limpets, who were as eager every 
bit to hear as the juniors. 

“In where?” replied the aggravating 
Brown, shouldering his way in at the gate 
and intoxicated with his own importance. 
“* What are you talking about?” 

“Why, who’s been elected for Shellport ? 
Is Pony in?” shouted the boys, im- 
patiently. : 

“Pony!” rejoined Brown, half con- 
temptuously, ‘‘do you suppose they’d 
have an old stick like him!” 

“What,” exclaimed Merrison. ‘Is 
Cheeseman in after all, then?” 

“Eh?” 

“Is Cheeseman in, can’t your hear?” 

“‘T never said he was,” replied Brown, 
majestically. ; 

This was rather too much, and a simul- 
taneous rush was made for the pompous 
town boy, and the secret forcibly extracted 
in double-quick time. 

“Now,” cried one of .the Limpets, 
giving his arm a premonitory screw, ‘‘ out 
with it, or I’m sorry for you.” 

‘Here, let go my arm, you cad, I say; 
oh! you hurt ! let go, I—oh! oh! Cheese- 
man’s in!” 

The arm was flung away in disgust as a 
simultaneous groan greeted the announce- 
ment. 

“How much by ?”’ demanded the inqui- 
sitors, once more preparing to apply the 
screw. 

But Brown had had 
and answered glibly, “ 
twenty-five majority!” 

This was a terrible blow, and in the 
general dismay which followed, Brown 
was temporarily overlooked. 

“ Eigbt hundred and twenty-five!” ex- 
claimed Merrison. ‘Why it’s an awful 
licking. Every one was sure Pony would 
be five hundred ahead.” 

“Tt’s foul play and bribery, depend on 
it,” said another. 

‘Or they’ve counted wrong.” 

“ Or Brown is telling crams!” 


uite enough of it, 
ight hundred and 


Now, if Brown had been a wise boy he 
would have taken advantage of the ex- 
citement which immediately followed his 
announcement to retreat quietly and 
rapidly up to the school, and he reproached 
himself greatly that he did not. For the 
ill-temper of the assembly was only too 
ready to fix on some object upon which to 
vent itself, and this last suggestion, 
coupled with the suspicion that Brown’s 
father had been one of the backers of the 
Radical candidate, brought the town boy 
once more into most uncomfortable no- 
toriety. 

He was hunted almost for his life round 
the playground and up to the school. It; 
was no use for him to protest that he was | 
out-and-out Yellow, that his father had | 
been on Pony’s committee—he was far too | 
valuable a scapegoat to be let off, and! 
when at last he managed to bolt headlong | 
into the school and seek shelter in the | 
inaster’s cloak-room, it is safe to say that | 
though he himself felt rather the worse 
for the adventure, Willoughby on the 
whole felt rather better. ° 

In due time the news was confirmed, and 
the school settled rather viciously down to 
its ordinary work. It was almost a relief 
when first school was over, and all those 
who had impositions to write were or- 


dered to keep their places and begin their 


tasks. 

What venom of wrath and disappoint- 
ment could they not pat into those unlucky 
lines! If the paper only been the skin 
of the Radical Cheeseman, how they would 
have delighted in their penalty ! 

Scarcely had they begun work, however, 
when the school messenger came round un- 
expectedly to summon the whole school to 
assemble in the great hall. What could it 
be? Was it another lecture? or had the 

r repented of letting them off so 
easy ? Or was there to be another change 
in the captaincy ? or what ? 

The hall soon filled, and every one waited 
impatiently for the Doctor. He arrived 
presently, with letter in his hand and a 
somewbat important look on his face. 

“The last time I spoke in this room,” 
said he, ‘“‘I had to discharge the painful 
duty of punishing the school for a serious 
and inexcusable act of insubordination.” 

“Why do they always call it a painful 
duty ?”” inquired the artless Teléon of his 
ally; ‘I’m sure it doesn’t hurt them.” 

“Silence! whoever is speaking!” said 
the Doctor, sternly. ‘‘I hope what was | 
said then will not be forgotten. An act of 
that kind-could not possibly be allowed to 
pass without punishment, and any repeti- 
tion of it would entail the severest mea- 
sures. However, I say no more of that at 
present. I have called you together to 
read to you a letter I have just received 
from the newly-elected Member for Shell- 
port, Mr. Cheeseman.” 

As the Doctor pronounced this unpopular 
name, one hardy junior, quite mistaking 
the gravity of the occasion, began a low 
hiss. . 

Before the infection could spread the 
Doctor suddenly laid down the letter, and 
with a voice of thunder demanded, ‘‘ Who 
is that? Stand up, sir, in your place!” 

The luckless form of the youthful Law- 
kins, pale and scared, rose from a back 
bench. 

“Leave the room, sir!’’ said the Doctor, 
wrathfully, ‘‘and write out your imposi- 
tion double, and come to mo after third 
school!” 

Poor Lawkins retired, and the assembly, 
being warned by his awful example, heard 


the Doctor out without further interrup- 
tion. 
‘Mr. Cheeseman writes as follows :— 


“Dear Dr. Patrick,—I hope I need 
no apology for writing to you on a matter 
affecting the beys under your charge. A 
large number of these young politicians, 
as you are aware, took a somewhat active 
part in the recent election, in which it was 
not my good fortune to be their favourite 
candidate. I understand that their crusade 
into town was nut only without your per- 
mission, but in direct opposition to your 
wishes ; and I conclude, that being so, the 
offenders have merited the punishment due 
for such escapades. The election, as you 
know, is now decided, and I am anxious 
that one of my first acts in my new capacity 
should be one of intercession with you to 
take as lenient a view 23 you can of this 
schoolboy freak ; and if you should find it 
consistent with your duty to remit any 
penalty that may have been inflicted, I 
shall be as grateful to you as no doubt 
your boys will be. 


“‘«T am, dear Doctor, 
“** Yours faithfully, 
“CA, CHEESEMAN.’” 


The Doctor laid down the letter amidat 
ominous silence, which even the feeble 
cheers of Bosher, Brown, and a few others 
barely disturbed. 

“In consideration of this generous 
letter,” he continued, ‘‘I have decided to 
remit the impositions I gave on Saturday, 
and also to withdraw the prohibition about 
the half-holiday. The matter of the moni- 
tors I cannot reconsider. I may suggest 
that, after what has happened, it would 
be a graceful act on the part of the boys to 
send Af . Cheeseman a letter of thanks, at 
any rate, if not of apology. You are now 
dismissed.” 

It was quite evident that the majority 
of the boys were at a loss how te take this 
strange and unexpected announcement. 
True, they hated the Radicals, but they 
also hated impositions and detention, and 
the probability is that, if left to them- 
selves, they would quictly have availed 
themselves of Mr. Cheeseman’s clemency. 

But to the small band of hot-headed 
enthusiasts the very notion of being under 
an obligation to the Radical was repulsive. 
They could scarcely wait till the Doctor 
had departed before they vehemently de- 
nounced the idea. 

“* Well,” said Merrison, ‘if that’s not 
what you call adding insult to injury, I 
don’t know what you do! I know / mean 
to write every letter of my impot if it 
was a thousand lines instead of a hun- 
dred!” 

“So shall I; and I'll not stir out of 
doors all Wednesday afternoon either,” 
said another. 

“Of course not; no honourable fellow 
would.” 

“I suppose he thinks he’s going to 
bribe us, the cad. Perhaps he hopes we'll 
give him a leg up next election 2” 

*«T vote we put on a spurt with the im- 
pots and get them all dors together,” 
said another. ‘‘ Paddy shall see which 
way we go, at any rate.” 

And so, sorely to the disappointment of 
some-of the juniors, who had been rejoic- 
ing prematurely in the removal of their 
penalties, the order went round in all the 
Houses that every boy was expected in 
honour to finish his imposition by next 
day, and also to remain in on Wednesday 
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efterpoon, as a protest against ‘‘ Radical 
cheek,” and this was an uppeal no loyal 
Whig could resist. 

It was at least an unusual spectacle in 
Willoughby to see nearly the whole sehool 
insisting on performing a task which no 
one required of them; each boy not only 
doing it himself, but seeing that his neigh- 
bour did it too! 

Several of the small boys and a few lazy 
seniors protested, but thoy were coerced 
with most terrific threats. 

The Wednesday half-holiday was spent 
in determined seclusion, scarcely a boy 
showing his face in the playground. Even 
those who had not broken bounds on 
election-day, and therefore in no case 
came under the penalty, felt quite out of 
it, and half ashamed of themselves in the 
presence of this general burst of political 
devotion ; and it was rumoured that one 
or two of the weakest-minded of these 
actually stayed in and wrote out the im- 
position too! 

The following morning was an impres- 
sive one in the annals of Willoughby. The 
Doctor, as he stood in the great hall 
~peaking to Mr. Parrett after morning 
prayers, was, much to his amazement, 
waylaid by the school in a body. Every 
boy carried in his hand a sheet of paper, 
and wore on his face a most self-satisfied 
expression. 

** What is all this?” inquired the 
Doctor, sharply, a little bit frightened, 
perhaps, at this sudden and mysterious 
invasion of his privacy. 

Merrison was pushed forward by the 
crowd, and advancing paper in hand, re- 
plied for the company generally. 

“ Please, sir,” said he, “we've brought 
the impositions.” S 

«Eh ?” said the Doctor. 

“« The impositions, sir. We didn’t want 
to be let off, so we stayed in yesterday 
afternoon, all of us, and wrote them.” 

From the tones in which Merrison 
uttered this explanation one might have 
supposed he expected the Doctor to fall 
on his neck and shed tears of joy over the 
lofty virtue of his pupils. 

Dr. Patrick was quick enough to take in 
the state of affairs at once, and wise enough 
to make the best of the situation. 

« Ah,” said he, coolly, taking Merrison’s 
proffered imposition and glancing his eyes 
down it. ‘‘I am glad to see you desire to 
make amends for what occurred on Satur- 
day. You can leave the impositions on 
this table.” 

“Please, sir, it’s not that,” said Morri- 
son, hurriedly, alarmed at being suspected 
of anything like contrition. ‘‘ It’s not that; 


‘*-You can leave the impositions on the 
table,’”? said the Doctor, sternly, turning 
at the same time to continue his conversa- 
on with Mr. Parrett, which the arrival of 
the visitors had interrupted. 

It was a sad blow for Willoughby, this! 
They had expected better things. They 
had meant their act of self-devotion to be 
crushing defiance to the Radical, and 
en a mild rebuke to the Doctor himself. 
But it had turned out neither. 

Slowly and sorrowfully they filed past 
*he table and laid their sacrifices thereon, 
ni then departed dejected and crestfallen. 
The Doctor, with his back turned, never 
noticed them, and no one had the hardi- 
hood to attempt further to attract his 
attention. 

So ended the election episode at Wil- 
loughby. i 

“I hope you've enjoyed yourselves,” 


said Crosstield to Tedbury the Limpet, 
that afternoon. ‘Jolly time you've had 
of it.” 

“It’s all that young ass Merrison’s 
doing,” growled Tedbury. 

“Never mind,” eaid Crossfield, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘I’m sure it’s done you all good. 
You all wanted something of the sort, and 
you'll be better of it.” 

‘You're always trying to make a fool 
or ne Crossfield,”” said Tedbury, wrath- 
fully. 

‘““My dear fellow, therc’s not much 
chance of that. You are far too gooda 
hand at making a fool of yourself to put 
any one else to the trouble. Ta, ta. 
Shall you be down at the cricket practice 
again now?” 

This last was 8 pertinent question. For 
in the midst of all the late political excite- 
ment cricket had decidedly languished at 
the school, and the Rockshire match as 
well as the House matches were getting 
alarmingly near. 

However, or the first afternoon after 
Willoughby had returned to its senses a 
general rush took piace once more to the 
Big, and it was evident during the week 
which followed that the fellows intended 
to make up for lost time. 

Nowhere was this activity more observ- 
able than in the newly-revived Welchers’ 
club, presided over by the captain, and 
enlivened by the countenances of. that 
ardent trio, Cueack, Pilbury, and Philpot. 

During the week preceding the election 
they had worked with unabated enthu- 
siasm. You might have seen practice 
going on any morning at half-past six in 
the Welchers’ corner of the Big. The other 
Houses at first regarded it as a good joke, 
and the earliest practices of the new club 
were usually performed in the presence of a 
large and facetious audience, who appeared 
to derive infinite delight from every ball 
that was bowled and every rum that was 
made. 

But the Welchers were not to be snuffed 
out. Riddell. watched over the fortunes of 
the new club with most paternal interest, 
losing no opportunity of firing its enthu- 
siasm, and throwing himself heart and soul 
into its work. Indeed, as a cricketer the 
captain came out in quite a new light, 
which astonished even himself. 

He had always taken for granted he was 
utterly incapable of any athletic achieve- 
ment, but, with the steady practice now en- 
tailed upon him, it began to dawn, not only 
upon himself, but other people, that as a 
fielder—at slip or cover-slip—he was de- 
cidedly useful, while as a batsman he 
exhibited a certain style of his own that 
usually brought together a few runs for his 
side. 

But even his own success was less than 
that of the club generally. Every mem- 
ber of that small fraternity was intent on 
the glory of the club, and worked hammer 
and tongs to seeure it. Mr. Parrett, kindly 
jack-of-all-trades that he was, was easily 
persuaded by Riddell to come down occa- 
sionally and bowl them a few balls, and 
give them a few hints as to style generally. 
And every time he came down he was more 
encouraging. Even Bloomfield and a few 
of the first eleven magnates thought it 
worth their while to saunter round once or 
twice and watch the practice of this pro- 
mising club. 

It may be judged that in proportion as 
the young Welchers found themselves suc- 
ceeding their enthusiasm for their club and 
its president increased. The club grew 
daily. Some Limpets joined it, and even 


afew seniors. There was some talk of a 
first eleven to play in the House matches, 
while by this time the second eleven was 
an accomplished fact, its members thirst- 
ing for the day when they should match 
their prowess against the Parretts or 
School House juniors. 

The election, as I have said, had rudely 
interrupted all this healthy preparation, 
and for a moment it seemed to Riddell as 
if all his new hold on his boys had dis- 
appeared. But that event once over, great 
was his relief to find that they returned to 
the sport with unabated and even increased 
ardour. 

That week Welch’s had out for tho first 
time two sets of wickets, and even thus 
could. hardly keep going all who wanted to 
play. 

“T tell you what,” said Bloomficld, one 
afternoon, as, with his friend Ashley, he 
was quietly looking on, while pretendin 
not to do so, ‘say what you will, Ridd 
doesn’t do badly at slip. Watch this 
over.” 

As it happened, Mr. Parrett was bowling 
down some rather swift balls to the boy 
who was batting, with a little break to 
the off, which the batsman seemed unable 
to playin any manner but by sending them 
among the slips. So that during the over 
Riddell, blissfully unconscious of the criti- 
cal eyes that were upon him, had a busy 
time of it. And so well did he pick the 
balls up that the two spics stayed to watch 
another over, and after that another, at the 
close of which Bloomfield said. 

“Pon my word, it’s not half bad. And 
a slip’s the very man we want to make up 
the eleven for Rockshire.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Ashley, in tones 
almost of alarm, “ you're surely not think- 
ing of putting a fellow like that into the 
eleven?” 

‘*T don’t care much who goes in so long 
as he can play,”’ said Bloomtield. 

“But fancy the fellow’s bumptiousness 
if he gets stuck into the team! He’s bad 
enough as it is,” said Ashley. 

“We've got the School House fellows to 
look at,” said Bloomfield, ‘‘ come along. 
If they’ve any one better we'll take him, 
but we must get hold of the best man.” 

So off they went, and the Welchers’ 
practice continued gaily till the bell for 
call-over sounded. 

“Riddell,” said Cusack, who had be- 
come captain’s fag since the migration to 
Welch’s, ‘‘ there’s a letter for you.” 

“Where ?” asked the captain. 

“On your table. I saw it there when I 
was sticking away your pens just now.” 

“You may as well bring it,” said Rid- 
dell; ‘‘I’m going to the library.” 

So Cusack went off, and presently reap- 
peared in the library with the letter. 

- Riddell was busy at the moment search- 
ing through the catalogue, and conse- 
quently -let the letter lie unopened for some 
little time beside him. In due time, how- 
ever, he turned and took it up. 

It was a strangely directed letter, at any 
rate—not in ordinary handwriting, but in 
printed characters, evidently to disguise 
the authorship. 

Riddell hastily tore open the envelope of 
this mysterious missive and read the con- 
tents, which were also written like print- 
ing, in characters quite unrecognisable. 

The letter was as follows :— 

“ Riddell,—If you want to get to the 
bottom of that boatrace affair, you had 
better see what Tom the boat-boy has te 
sey. That’s all.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Thames Backwater In early March, 


‘WIsTgR’s gone! no more the land 
Lies within his icy hand ; 

See, he doffs his coat of mail, 
Snowdrops white bedeck the dale. 


Tiny eddies used 


Where the eddies wildly swirl ; 
All is silent at the mill, 
For the busy wheel is still. 
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Early filarch. 


All the fountains are unsealed, 
Water covers every field ; 
Underneath a leaden sky 
Swiftly do the moorhens fly. 


to curl 


Dark has grown the millstream clear, 
Vanished is the roaring weir, 

Whilst a row of willows shows 
Where the hidden river flows, 


Hedge and footpath are defaced 
By the dreary, watery waste ; 
Whilst the sun, as red as blood, 
Hovers o’er the rising flood. 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School," ‘* Schoolboy Uonour,” 


\ Rage a fortnight passed. All traces 
'N of the Priace’s visit, so far as the out- 
ward eye was concerned, had disappeared. 
The mayor had returned and resumed his 
office. Inquiries were made as to the con- 
duct of some of the inhabitants as regarded 
their reception of the Pretender, and in one 
or two instances explanations were asked. 
But nothing more could be proved in any 
ase than that his civilities had been ac- 
cepted and responded to; and it was very 
reasonably urged that, considering the town 
was entirely in the Pretender's possession, 
nd he was at the head of four or five 
housand armed men, it would scarcely be 
xpected of any one that they would have 
acted otherwise. But inwardly, so to speak, 
he disturbance which his eatry had occa- | 
joned had by no means subsided. The 
boys of the grammar school in particular 
sould think and talk of nothing else, and 
the rumours, which were every hour ar- 
riving, kept up the excitement. The les- 
jons were so badly done that Dr. Oukes 
was in despair, and was heard more than 
mace to express the wish that one or other 
of the contending parties might speedily be | 
discomfited and overthrown—he did not 
greatly care which—so that his boys, 
whom he likened to the companions of | 
Ulysses in the island of Circe, might be 
restored to their senses. ‘‘They have all 
been bereft of their understandings,” he 
raid to his under master, ‘‘and feed only : 
on the idle husks of popular rumour, than ! 
which nothing is more misleading. Therc 
is no worse mischief, sir, than rumour. It | 
is— 

*Malum, quo non velocius u!lum,’ 


as Virgil has it, and he rightly adds that 
what it circulates is fully as likely to be! 
false as true. It is— | 


‘Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri.’ 


Well, we must hope, sir, that there will be 
an end of this before long, or there will | 
certainly be an end of me—as head master 
of St. Michael's, that is.” 

The first incident, as distinguished from 
mere report, was the return of Bates’s 
troop to Peneshurst. It arrived quite un- 
expectedly one evening; and Lawyer Bates 
was seen the next day about the streets as 
usual, though the men were kept in the 
barracks instead of being allowed to return 
home. Their reappearance was generally 
supposed to be owing to the representa- | 
ticus of the mayor, who had sent a mes- \ 


' aloof from them, but were, to all appear- | 


By THE Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


sage to the Duke of Cumberland at! 
Lichfield, to the effect that he did not think | 
it would be safe to leave Peneshuret en- | 
tirely without soldiers. It was true that | 
none of the gentry of the neighbourhood ; 
had openly taken up arms to join the Pre- ; 
tender, but it was well known that such a | 
step had been seriously contemplated. It 
was notorious that a consultation had been | 
held among them as to whether they would 
take that step or not, and it was only after 


a long debate that the idea had been aban- 
doned. It might be necessary even now to 
make arrests, and if it should be, the magis- 


trates had at present no force at their com- 
mand. Bates’s troop had accordingly been 
sent thither; and among the officers was 
Farrell, who, it now appeared, had been 
appointed to the cornetcy which John 
Warton had solicited. Richard had been 
also received, in some capacity or other, 
into Mr. Bates’s house, though no one 
knew whether as a clerk or only as a tem- 
porary assistunt: and he gave no one much 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth, 
keeping entirely sloof from his old com- 
anions. Very little more was seen of 
ohn Warton. He had not resumed his | 
place as one of Dr. Oakes’s pupils, and a 
day or two after the departure of the rcbels 
he had removed with his sister to Wynd- 
ford, where they were now living. But | 
though so uear at hand, he appeared to 
avoid the company of his old companions, 
Gregg and Cross, as much as Farrell did. 
Lastly, Mostyn and Maynard were in no 
way behind their schoolfellows in keeping | 


ance, the raost unsociable of the number. 
Since Hugh's departure Maynard had : 
moved from Clifford Castle, and now occu- | 
pied the room in which Farrell had been 
lodged. On his return from Lichfield the 
latter had expressed a wish to return tu 
Greaves’s house, but Charlie Mostyn had | 


told him, with no unnecessary display of | Harry 


courtesy, that, as Edgar was occupying his 
room, there was no accommodation for him 
there. In truth, his presence, at no time | 
very acceptable, would now seriously have 
imperilled Hugh de Clifford’s safety. The 
latter had been most carefully nursed by 
Miles Corcoram, as they found Lady 
Betty's emissary was called, and was 
slowly mending. - But he was still so weak 
that he could not stand on his legs, and 
required the utmost care. Mostyn 
nard had to go every day to the cottage, 
and the greatest care had to be taken to 


or May- | dred 


ete, 


prevent discovery. The boys would walk 
out together with seme avowed purpose— 
fishing in some river or pond, which lay in 
an entirely different direction from Wynd- 
ford Pits, and then one of them would 
slip away, hurry across the country to 
take Hugh his medicine, or receive Corco- 
ram’s report for Dr. Crawley, and then 
hurry back again to rejoin his companion, 
in whose company he would return to 
Peneshurst as though they had been to- 
gether the entire day. Sometimes, again, 
they would make some excuse for leaving 
the house after the dusk-had set in, and, 
wrapping themselves in their cloaks, would 
elude observation in this manner. By these 
means they contrived—at least,,so they 
hoped—to keep.their secret unsuspected. 

't was the ninth day after the Prince’s 
visit, when Richard Farrell, who had been 
sent on some message, re-entered Lawyer 
Bates’s office and informed his employer 
that news had just arrived from Man- 
chester, but not-what had been expected. 
“There hasn’t been any battle,” he said, 
‘‘and it doesn’t look as if there’s going to 
be one.” : 

“I don’t understand you,” said Mr. 
Bates. ‘‘I don’t see how there can help 
being a battle. I suppose the Pretender 
has not run for it, nor his men dispersed, 
have they ?” 

“No, nothing of the kind,” said Richard. 
“But his army, instead of going on to 
meet the Duke at Lichfield, have given 
him the slip. and is marching past him to 
London. They are making straight for 
Derby, it is said. If they march at the 

ace at which they have been going for the 
it few days, they'll be in ndon in a 
week.” 

“Who told you this?” said Mr. Bates, 
ineredulously. 

“It was Harry Mumford,” answered 
Farrell. ‘(It’s certainly true, because 
had_been sent with the news to the 
mayor by Colonel Warton.” 

“Well, it may be very clover,” said 
Bates, ‘‘ but it will make no difference, I 
expect. The Pretender’s army is no larger 
than it was.” 

“They say there is a regiment from 
Manchester that has joined him,” said 
Farrell. 

“A régiment,” repeated Mr. Bates, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Pooh! about two hun- 
ragamuffine of the lowest sort; not 
for the desertions 


enough to make 
ven supposing that 


there have been. 
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catch him, as he might if he chose, the 
Pretender will find troops enough to put 
him down in London itself. No more 
about that now. There’s matter of more 
consequence to attend to. The answer to 
my application to the Duke of Newcastle 
has been received at last—received this 
morning, about an hour ago.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said Farrell, ‘‘and what 
is it?” 

“«Itis favourable,” said Mr. Bates. ‘I 
am assured that if I can prove what I have 
alleged against Hugh de Clifford, he will 
be attainted, and in that case I shall be 
allowed, on payment of some not very 
heavy charges, and making a life provision 
for Lord de Clifford, to enter at once on 
the estates as the next heir.” 

“T give you joy, Mr. Bates,” said 
Richard; ‘this is what you have been 
long looking for. I suppose you will 
be able to prove your charges against 
Hugh.” 

“T hope so, but am not sure. I in- 
formed the Government that he was hold- 
ing a cornetcy in one of the rebel regiments. 
I was myself told so by a person who 
declared he had seen him in the Pretender’s 
camp. But, strangely enough, no one 
knows where he is now. He is not with 
the Highland army, and that is all that is 
known. In fact it is denied by some of 
his friends in London that he has ever 
been in the Pretender’s service. Iam not 

* at all easy about it, because I have reason 
to know that powerful influence will be 
exerted in his favour. Unless I can make 
out my case very plainly I shall fail, even 
now.” 

‘* Surely, sir, whether ho has or has not 
held a cemmission, is a fact that can be 
proved.” 

‘« It may or may not be,” said Mr. Bates. 
“It will be difficult to produce evidence 
about it. It is believed here in Peneshurst 
by many, that when he left this place he 
went to France. You thought so yourself, 
did you not?” 

«Well, yes, sir, I did; but what I heard 
afterwards changed my opinion.” 

‘‘ What you heard,” repeated Mr. Bates. 
“Yes, I dare say; I’ve heard several re- 

rts of people who are said to have seen 

im in Peneshurst wearing the rebel uni- 
form, but there is nothing that can be 
relied upon. And if he really was in the 
Pretender’s service, what has become of 
him? There is certainly no such officer in 
the rebel camp now. A message had to 
be sent to Lord George Murray about an 
exchange of prisoners, and I asked to be 
allowed to take it, on purpose that I might 
make inquiry on the point. I saw all the 
officers of their cav: ; thore were not 
very many, and this young man was cer- 
tainly not among them. further ques- 
tioned one of the men myself, and he said 
there was no officer of the name of De 
Clifford in their army, nor ever had been 
to his knowledge, and he was pretty sure 
he knew them all. Thore is some myste: 
or other which I can’t probe, and aati { 
can do so it will be useless proceeding 
further. But if I could lay hands on 
young De Clifford myself, or prove that 

e did march into Peneshurst wearing the 
Pretender’s uniform, it would be a very 
different matter.” 

“OF course, sir,” said Farrell. ‘Still, 
if he did come to Peneshurst, somebody 
surely must have seen him, and could give 
us a clue to his disappearance.” 

‘Find that elue, so that I can lay hands 
on him, and make out my case, and the 
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appointment you have been desiring will 
be signed that day.” 

“T wish I could find it, sir. I would 
gladly do it for your sake, Mr. Bates, 
without any regard to a reward.” 

“TI am obliged,” replied Mr. Bates, 
drily. ‘If I were you I would lose no 
time in setting inquiries on foot.” 

Farrell bowed and left the room. Re- 
turning to the lodging he had taken, he 
sat down and pondered over the matter all: 
the rest of that day; but he could not see 
his way to the desired end, nor did two or 
three days’ consideration of the business 
make it any easier of selution. 

“ A strange affair this,” he muttered, as 
he took his hat and went out for a walk 
two or three days after his interview with 
Bates. ‘I wonder whether there really is 


any mistake about De Clifford’s having : 


been in the Pretender’s army. 
Mostyn nor Maynard saw him, as surely 
they would have done if he was here. I 


heard them wondering what had become ; 


of him. If one could find out the truth 
from any one at Peneshurst it would be 
from them. 
me since my return, that it would be no 
use going to them for information. Ay, 
there they go—off for a walk together I 
suppose. It’s a very curious thing, but 
I've never seen them riding for the last 
fortnight, and before I went away they 
rode nearly every day. I do wonder where 
they goto. I've half a mind to try and 
find out, and _as I’ve nothing else to do 
this morning I may as well try.” 

He followed them accordingly, keepin; 
at a safe distance. First of all they turn 
into one of the narrow alleys leading to 
the East Dene road, and stopped at a door 
leading apparently into a garden. Mostyn 
opened this with a key, and gvuing in re- 
turned presently with a basket. The two 
lads then resumed their walk. They turned 
into the East Dene road, which they pur- 
sued for some distance till they came 
to Wyndford Lane. There they stopped 
and parted, Maynard sitting down under 
a tree, while Mostyn, carrying the baskct, 
went on alone. Farrell’s curiosity was o 
good deal excited. Where could Mostyn 
be going with the basket, and what could 
it contain, and why should Maynard re- 
main at the opening of the Jane, as if to 
make sure that no one followed Charlie? 
He would follow him, at all events, and 
solve the mystery. Hurrying round under 
the hedgerow of an adjoining ficld, which 
ran parallel with the lane, he struck into 
it again at a point where an abrupt turn- 
ing hid him from Maynard's observation. 
He now saw Charlie Mostyn about a hun- 
dred yards in advance of him, and followed 
him as before. Presently Mostyn stopped 
at a stile, where a pathway led to some 
old dismantled cottages on the Penrith 
road. Farrell’s curiosity was more and 
more excited. Where could his quondam 
schoolfellow be going to? e@ was 
evidently carrying something to some per- 
son who lived out in that direction, and 
the fact of his leaving Maynard to await 
his return, showed that the distance he was 
going could not be very great. But there 
was no house out that way for many miles, 
except indeed Wyndford Abbey and 
Brecd’s Farm, and it was in the highest 
degrce improbable that he could be going 
to cither of them. 

Charlie, however, still went steadily on, 
until he reached the old ruinous hovels 
before mentioned. He then turned off the 
path, and, clambering over a bank over- 
grown with docks and nettles, disappeared 


Neither | 


But they have been so shy of | 


from sight. More puzzled than ever, bu 
satisfied that there must be sowe strau. 
secret concealed under these proce 
ings, Richard ran efter Mostyn, a: 
reached the top of the mound just in tin 
to see the white basket disappemin 
through the doorway of what seemed t 
be an old vault or cellar. 

What could Charlie want in a place lik 
this? These cottages were all of them, + 
far as he knew, uninhabited. No onci 
bis recollection ever had lived in them - 
indeed, they were, to all appearance, un 
inhabitable. There were nu windows, ¢ 
fireplaces, or roofs to any of them. Ther 
was certainly some strange sccret, and | 
was more than ever resolved that he woul 
not desist until he had discovered it 
Looking round on all sides te make sur 
that he was unobserved, he crept u 
through the bushes, which here grew ver 
thickly, and, descending the broken stair: 
passed through the doorway. Here hb 
found himeelf in a tolerably large cellar, 1 
the opposite end of which appeared anoth« 
door, through which Mostyn must hav 
passed. He followed, and on the farthe 
side found a long passage, beyond whic 
he could see another, with a sharp turn t 
the left. 

Richard Farrell paused. He knew it t 
be the belief of some persons who ought t 
know, that somewhere in the neighbow 
hood of Peneshurst, though no one secme 
exactly to know where, Jacobite gather 
ings were being secretly held. The frien¢ 
of the Stuarts had hitherto held back, ou 
only because they had believed the Pre 
tender’s enterprise to be a hopeless on 
Events, however, wero turniug cut in 
manner quite unexpected, let Mr. Bate 
say what he might. Every encounter ( 
King George’s forces with the Highlande: 
had proved a victory for the latter; ever 
town they summoned had submitted t 
them. Everything now looked as thoug 
the rebel army would reach London with 
out opposition, and if it did, that to 
would probably surrender. It was fa 
from unlikely that, under these altere 
circumstances, the adherents who ha 
hitherto hesitated to declare themselv 
would take heart and join the Prince 
standard. But if this strange subterranca 
cavern, or whatever it was, should turn ot 
to be 8 place of meeting of this kind, i 
would be dangerous for any one, and mor 
particularly dangerous for him, to intrud 
upon it. In that case, the best he coul 
hope for would be to be allowed to go free 
after having taken an oath of secrecy 
under penalty of instant death if he brok 
it; and the worst would be—well, he woul 
rather not think what that might bi 
Neither alternative was desirable. Woul 
it not be better to go back at once ? 

He was on the point of answering thi 
question in the affirmative when his ca 
caught the scund of voices at a short dis 
tance only. He could plainly distinguis 
that Charlie Mostyn was one of th 
speakers, and that he was engaged in con 
versation with some onc, who, from th 
deep bass of his tones, must be a grow: 
man. So far as he could discover, ther 
were only two persons talking. Somewhi 
emboldened by this discovery, he crej:t 
few paces nearer, and then perceived tha 
a trap-door in the floor of the chamb+ 
above had been thrown open, and hi 
former schoolfellow was standing cn 
ladder placed in the opening, and talkin; 
to some one inside theroom. He wasren 
enough to catch the words tolerabl, 


plainly. 
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“Yes, sir, you may tell Dr. Crawley 
that Mr. de Clifford—I mean Mr. Morville, 
I'm always forgetting—is certainly getting 
strength. It's slow work, no doubt, but he 
does get it. He sat up to-day in the arm- 
chair while I rearranged his bed—sat up 
for a good ten minutes. I don’t think 
there’s any need for the doctor to see him 
again for a day or two yet.” 

“© Well, he doesn’t want to come, if it 
can be helped,” said Mostyn. ‘‘ So that is 
as well. It is very difficult for him to 
escape notice. But you don’t think Hugh 
is fit to be moved yet? I’m to tell hin 
that, am I not?” 

“Mr. de Clifford ?—Mr. Morville, there 
Iam again. No, sir, I am sure it would 
be most dangerous to move him; you 
might almost as well give him up to the 
mayor at once.” 

**Well, I am sorry to hear it,” said 
Mostyn, ‘‘for the risk of discovery gets 
greater every day. Can you say, Mr. Cor- 
coram, how long you think it will be 
before it is safe to move him ?” 

“It can’t be for another week, I should 
say. If he goes on as well as he has done 
hitherto, it may be possible then, though I 
hardly think it.” 

« A week. Well, that, I suppose, is Dr. 
Crawley’s reckoning too, because he means 
to come and see Hugh in four days from 
to-day—that’s Saturday, you know. Then 
he'd be able to give a clearer opinion about 
it. Edgar will come here on Thursday, 
and bring food and medicine enough to 
last two days. And now I'll take myself 
off. You must be on the look-out for the 
doctor on Saturday. With that lame leg 
of his he'll not be able to get up the ladder, 
and you'll have to open the door for him 
as before.” 

“What time will he come ?” asked Cor- 
coram. ‘'I must know that.” 

“Quite early in the morning—about 
sevon o'clock. He has to see a patient at 
Edburton, and he'll give out that he’s 
going thero, and say nothing about his 
visit here. You'll have to take care of his 
horse and gig while he is with Hugh.” 


“Very well, I will ba ready. Take care, | 


sir, if you please, that you hide that ladder 
away quite out of sight. I'll close the flag 
after you.” 

Mostyn’s figure could now be seen de- 
scending the ladder, and Richard, retreat- 
ing as quickly as he could, passed out by 
the back door and concealed himself among 
the shrubs. In a few mirutes he saw 
Mostyn issuing out on his way to rejoin 
Maynard in the lane. 

ere was @ discovery indeed! It was 
plain that Hugh de Clifford had not only 
joined the rebel army, but had entered 
Peneshurst along with it, and was now 
lying sick or wounded, or injured in some 
way, in this old hovel. Moreover, the 
reason was now plain why Bates had failed 
to learn anything about his movements, 
Hugh having entered the Pretender’s ser- 
vice under an assumed nama. In fact, 
Richard was now possessed of ths informa- 
tion, in requital of which Bates had ex- 
pressed his willingness to bestow on him 
the office in London, which he so greatly 
coveted. ‘Had he boen told of this two or 
three days ago, he would have repaired in- 
stantly to the attorney’s office and closed 
the bargain with him, But he was in no 
such great hurry to do this now. If the 
Pretender—or the Prince of Wales, no one 
knew at present which of these’two was 
his proper designation—but if he really 
succecded in his design, and his father 
became King of England, Bates and the 


1 


mayor and Mr. Warton—nay, even their 


patrons the Duke of Newcastle, Lord: 
Harrington, and all the rest of them—far . 


from having offices to bestow upon others, 
would have considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing what they had got. In that case, also, 
the surrender of Hugh de Clifford to the 
law, instead of being accounted good ser- 
vice to the Government, would very pro- 
bably bring serious trouble upon himself. 


These considerations, and the extreme | 


dislike he entertained towards Bates, in- 
duced him to pause, at all events, before he 
took irrevocable action. A few days would 
probably show the course which events 
were going to take. If the Highlanders 
continued to march at the same pace as 
hitherto, they would be in London in Jittle 
more than a week, Then all doubt would 


'be atanend. And De Clifford’s attendant 
had said that his patient would have te 
remain where he was for a week at least. 
So there was no necessity for haste. 

“Tl wait and sce,” thought Richard. 
“If the Jacobites get the upper hand, I'll 
make friends with De Clifford; if the day 
goes against them, I think I'll carry my 
information to Colonel Warton. i can do 
so through John, rather than have any- 
thing more to do with Bates. I do hate 
himso. Afterall, Colonel Warton can doa 
deal more than hecan. And I'll makea 
point of being here on Saturday, when old 
Crawley comes, and find out the secret of 
that door. Mostyn spoke of seven on 
Saturday morning, I'll be here at half- 
past six.” 


(To be continued.) 


Follos Ap! 


Fottow up! Now, you fellows, be quick ! 
Stick close on the ball, do you hear ? 
Charge that ‘‘half-back,* and don’t let him 
kick ; 
Go at him—that’s right—now it’s clear. 
Follow up! There aro others to pass | 
Look out ! give tat fellow a roll ! 
Good again ! there’s one more “‘ sent to grass; 
Now steady—bun ab, it’s a goal ! 


Follow up! Yes, yor won it by that; 
You stuck to the leather like wax ; 
Aud your foemen you simply laid flat, 
Although they were precious good ‘‘ backs. ’ 
Twas the fact that you did follow up, 
And spoilt every chance there might be, 
That has gained you the goal and the ‘‘Cup ;” 
Twas nothing but that, don’t you see ¥ 


Follow up! not in football alone 
(You'll find it an excellent rule) ; 

But in work o'2r which some would groan, 
They'll nev > get high in the school. 

Treat your ta.x like the ball in the match ; 
Stick close to it—drive it along ; 

Never stop ora “shin” or a scratch, 
But rush it right bang through the throng. 


Follow up, wher you've started in life, 
Don’t lag when you once have begun, 
Or you'll very soon find in the strife 
A goal you have Jost, and not won. 
There are ‘‘backs"’ such as Idleness, Sloth— 
Go at ’em full slick, knock ’em down ; 
Only charge them, you'll ‘‘flammox” them 
both, 
A goal will your efforts soon crown. 
SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


SO eee 


THE SURPRISING 


ADVENTURES OF 


MR. GOLIGHTLY. 


By Pav, BuakE, 


Author of “ The Two Chums,” “ Sigvald the Viking,” eto., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘T seemed an age before Mr. Golightly 
regained his senses. It was like coming 
back to life after a century of unconscious- 
ness. How pleasant it was to breathe freely 
once more; to lie quietly and enjoy the 
delight of mere existence! 

At the end of a minute he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to look about him. What 
had happened? The valve-rope had not 
been touched, that was clear, for he had 
noticed its position exactly. Besides, Mr. 
Simpson was lying in his former attitude, 
still unconscious. 

However, the F.8.A. gradually recovered, 
and goon they were both sitting up, gazing 
at each other. The air around them was 


comparatively warm ; their wraps became 
too heavy. Mr. Golightly staggered to his 
feet and looked around. 

Far below was a belt of clouds, but on 
looking more closely he could see a few 
! rifts in the mass, and through them there 

appeared something dark. Could it be the 
earth again P 
He was startled by a loud cry of joy. 

“Tye done it!” cried Mr. Simpson. 
“See, we have reached thirty-eight thou- 
sand fect, the highest ever known! My 
dream is accomplished! I’m the happiest 
man on the earth!” 

‘«T wish we were on the earth,” said Mr, 
Golightly. ‘‘ Where are we P” 
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Mr. Simpson slowly dragged himself to 
a standing position. 

“What's that?” asked the other, lis- 
tening attentively to a strange noise ubove 
them. 

Mr. Simpson recovered his powers in a 
moment. He jumped to the edge of the 
car and looked down. 

*€ Quick!’ he shouted; ‘‘ overboard with 
everything! The balloon has burst! ” 

In a minute the stove was lifted up and 
thrown over; the loss of its weight was 
enough to cause the descent to be less 
rapid. 

** What has happened ?” asked the alder- 
man. 

“I don’t know. I’m certain my balloon 
could never split; I made it myself.” 

“Perhaps sumething hit it,” suggested 
the other. 

“I know!” shunted the aeronaut. ‘It 
was the shot I frea at you; it must have 

lit the silk. Look out! we are in the 
clouds—and rain-clouds, too. We shall be 
dashed to pieces in five minutes!” 

Cloaks, boots, everything was thrown 
over. It was no time to hesitate, but still 
they descended. Then as they left the 
clouds a cry uf horror burst from them. 

“The sea! the sea!” 

No land was in sight, only an immense 
boundless waste of waters. 

“Quick! cut the ropes!” shouted Mr. 
Simpson. 

They still possessed a hatchet—the most 
valuable of their tools in an emergency. 
The car was cut loose, and fell with a tre- 
mendous splash into the sea, the two men 
clinging to the ropes and network. They 
were within twenty yards of the water 
when the last rope snapped ; now they rose 
again to a couple of hundred feet. 

The gas was suffocating them; their 
hands had not yet recovered from the in- 
tense cold, though it was warm enough 
now. They both felt that they could not 
hold on much longer. 

“Can you swim?” asked Mr. Simpgon. 

“‘T used to. But what's the good?” 

“If we can only drop near the car we 
can get into it; it’s watertight, and I can 
see it is floating. We are just over it. 


| ‘salt water. A moment after the head of 


A yell of horror interrupted him; it rro- 


his companion appeared close beside him, | ceeded fror. himself. 


sputtering and gasping. 


“It’s gone!” he cried, frantically ; ‘it’s 


‘There's the car,” said the aeronaut, | gone!” 


motioning with his head. ‘‘ Look sharp! 


It was too true; the instrument which 


there may be sharks in these seas, for all | registered the altitude they had attained 


we know.” 


It scarcely needed that fear to make the | his min 
alderman do his best. Fortunately the | 


had disappeared. Mr. Simpson was out of 
@ for a few minutes. f 
“They will never believe I've done it,’ 


sea was calmness itself and after a few 
minutes’ swim they rea hed the car, into 
which they clambered b / the ropes hanging 
loosely from it. 

“ Hullo! she wants bailing,” remarked 
Mr. Simpson. ‘ Bail her with your hands, 
we've nothing else.” 

Fortunately the car had fallen nearl: 
straight down, and so had not capsized. 
When the water was disposed of they found 


he cried ; ‘all our labour is thrown away- 
What shall I do?” 

“Do?” exclaimed Mr. Golightly, “why 
thank your stars you didn’t fall out of the 
car with it. at difference does a 
wretched instrument more or less make to 
us now? As if it was likely we should 
ever see home again!” 

But fate was to be kinder to them than 
‘their fears. A vessel came in sight, and 


their former aerial home did not do badly , to their immense joy steamed straight 


on the water. 


Shall I make a fresh slit and descend near 


it? It’s our only chance.” 


Mr. Golightly nodded assent, and shut 


his eyes. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


When all immediate danger was removed 
wa long sigh 


the two men sat down to 
of relief. 


“Could anything have been more for- 
“We have 


tunate ?” asked Mr. Simpson. 
been most uncommonly lucky.” 


o” 


“Lu ejaculated the unha: 
Nicaea “lf via call this luck I should 
like to know your idea of misfortune.” 
sank into the sea. It seemed to him that| ‘‘ Why everything has turned out exactly 
he would never come to the surface again, | as we could Lcve wished. I have attained 
but +~ did at last with his mouth full of | my highest ambition; I—” 


ba next thing he was conscious of was 
arush of water over his head as he 


towards them. Before long they were 
perceived and resected. 

The vessel turned out to be one belong- 
ing to Mr. Golightly, and great was the 
astonishment of the worthy captain at find- 
ing the owner of his ship in such a strange 
predicament. However, he did all in his 

wer for the unfortunate seronaute, and 
in the course of a few days they were 
landed safely at: Liverpool, Mr. Golightly 
having telegraphed from Queenstown to 
announce his safety. 

Mr. Simpson was inconsolable. The 
Joss of his instruments was too great a 
blow for him, and he took no interest in 
his rescue. As he anticipated, the scientific 
world refused to it his assertions, 
alleging that a man’s powers of observa- 
tion at such a height could not be trust- 
worthy. 

As to Mr. Golightly, he found, to his 
surprise, that his absence had not caused 
the commotion he had anticipated. His 
wife had unexpectedly gone on a visit, and 
never knew of his absence at all; whilst 
his household concluded he had been stay- 
ing in the City, as he sometimes did for 
several days. He, too, found that his 
story did not meet with credence from his 
friends,and soon refrained from telling it. 
It is to be hoped it will meet with a better 
reception at the hands of strangers. 


(THE END.) 
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DEATH OR FREEDOM: A SPARTAN STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 


N a summer evening, more than two anxiously watched the cliff against aa away. Across his broad shoulders were 
thousand years ago, the sun was taking | sky. slung a bowand quiver. He madestraight 


lingering fare- for the hollow of 
well of a wild theglen, and, at- 
ind lonely glen tracted by the 
mong the loud shout 
nountains of which the 


southern 
Jreece. 

The air was 
ull of the music 
f rushing 
vater, for a tor- 
ent ran swiftly 
ver a rocky 
ved with a 
trong, deep 
urrent. On 
ither side of 
he stream 


watcher raised, 
he came crash- 
ing through the 
branches in his 
direction, and 
crossed the tor- 
rent. 

‘Is that you, 
Andreas?” cried 
the new-comer, 
flinging himself 
down on the 
turf; ‘Zeus be 


roods sloped thanked that I 
teeply up- have speech of 
yards; then the ou What 
are _hill-side rings you 
preeled itself here?” 

bove the trees “My master 
ith dark jut- sent ae to the 


ing fragments 
f rock piercin 

he turf, an 

ere and there 
n oleander 
ush, with rose- 
ed blossoms, 


little pool, 
higher up the 
glen yonder, for 
water - snakes,” 
replied the 
younger and 
fairer slave, 


linging to the pointing to a 
lope. basket of eels 
Higher \ still that lay beside 
he moorland him. “They 
an to the foot told me that 


you, Inaros, had 
been sent forth 
to hunt, so I 
waited in the 
hope of seeing 
you for a mo- 


ough crag ment.” 

ence out “Yes,” said 
ere and there. the elder, ‘‘my 
The glen was master Polybios 
» lonely, so bid me slay the 


wolf that steals 
down at night 
into the plain to 
ravage his 
fiocks. All day 
I have been 
tracking bim; 
but see,” and 
he drew from 


wiul in its se- 
lusion, that a 
olitary wan- 
erer might 
ave been par- 
oned for ex- 
ecting one of 
be fauns or 
atyrs, who are 


hought to his bosom the 
aunt such trophies of the 
cenes, to leap chase, ‘‘I have 
ut from the killed him ; and 

- here are th 
ees “ee ° “He anxiously watched the cllff against the sky” tounde ana 
rees. aws to show 


But the scene was not utterly deserted,| Nor was he disappointed. High up| at Sparta. Up yonder he lies dead on the 
or by the waterside, just where a line of | through a narrow cleft in the crags a| moorland above the cliffs. Ah!” and the 
ge boulders stemmed the torrent and | figure came in sight, tiny, and almost in- | dark eyes of the speaker flashed, “as I 
upplied a means of crossing its headlong | discernible at first; then, as the form | stood beside him I thought, ‘ Would that 
lood, a young man was crouching. His | came leaping and sliding down the steep | the Spartan master lay thus stretched at 
‘ace, of fair complexion and clear-cut out- | rocks, darting from foothold to foothold on my feet!’ For he is like the wolf—as 
ine, looked wan and wild; his dress was | the cliff-face with wonderful precision, it | cruel, pitiless, and fierce.” 
bloose, one-sleeved tunic of coarse woollen | became apparent that this, too, wasa young |  ‘‘ Yes, and treacherous as well,” re- 
naterial, dull-red in colour, and a leathern | man, dressed like the other. And the joined Andreas. 
tap fitted closely on his bright, curling rough tunic and leathern cap would have} ‘‘Treacherous! Yes. The brood is 
hair, told any observer at the time that these | treacherous!” cried Inaros.  ‘‘ Listen, 

He was evidently on the outlook for | two men, stalwart and handsome though Andreas. You have not long been in their 
something ; his face was turned towards | they were, were Helots, or slaves, belong- | service, but I will tell you what the Spar- 
the opposite bank of the torrent, and he | ing to masters in the town of Sparta, not far tans once did. I have heard it from my 
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father, who would never tell the tale with- 
out making me vow inextinguishable hatred 
to our tyrants.” 

“Forty years ago my father’s father, 
Menon, revolted against our taskmasters 
with other Helots. They were overcome in 
the open country, aud Menon, with his 
companions, fled into the temple of Poszi- 
don, the Sca-god, at Tawnarus. There, as 
you know, they were safe by the right of 
sanctuary. Well, when the pursuers entered 
the temple and siw the suppliants kneel- 
ing, they raised them by the hand, thus 
promising them safety, and encouraged 
them to leave the precincts. But when 
they were without, the Spartans basely 
broke the sacred pledge they had given, 
and butchered them, Andreas—the men to 
whom they had promised pardon by the 
act of rajsing them from the shrine.”’ 

As he told this story the face of Inaros 
was terrible to see, in the storm of rage 
and hate awakened by the memozy, aud 
he could scarcely control his voice. And 
it was not wonderful, for the right of 
suppliants to take shelter in a temple, and 
the solemn promise of mercy involved in 
raising them by the hand, were bound up 
in the very heart of Greek religion. 

Andreas heaved a sigh as he listened to 
the tale, which, indeed, was well known 
among the Helots, though the personal 
element in it now made the sacrilege seem 
all the more terrible. But the declining 
sun warned the slaves to start homeward ; 
they rose from their position by the stream 
and began to descend the glen beside the 
leaping water. Andreas seemed to expect 
that Inaros should say more, and the elder 
slave continued, after a pause, as they 
walked : 

“Bat Poseidon was not unmindful of 
the wrong done to his sanctuary, for 
directly afterwards he, the Earth-Shaker, 
sent a mighty earthquake, which made.the 
homes of the Spartans quiver and fall. 
They, who boast themselves so valiant, 
ran shrieking in terror hither and thither, 
crying on the outraged god. But he would 
not save them, and they perished miserably 
in great numbers.” 

‘“‘Where is your father now?” asked 
Andreas. 

“‘He and my mother live far away, 
across the blue Aigean.,; there they have 
a happy home in a bright city by the sea. 
My Prochers and sisters rise by their side; 
the boys are brave and tall, the girls fair 
and gentle. And there is another home 
near, where a stately maiden treads; her 
hair is golden, and her eyes are grave and 
sweet. If I could but see ber she would 
be my wife, for we have loved each other 
long. But her parents and mine had a 
merciful master, who gave them freedom, 
while I am left to drag out the wretched 
life of a Helot, far from all those whom I 
love.” 

«But cannot you, too, gain freedom, 
Inaros?” asked Andreas, who had listened 
attentively to his companion’s tale. 

“Never! You do not know my master, 
Polybios, or you would not ask. He is 
the most scornful of tyrants, and treats me 
like adog. ‘Does a cur want freedom ?’ 
he asked me one day, when I besought 
him to try me by any act, however hard, 
that I might win the boon.” 

“Yet, perhaps, we might take freedom,” 
pursued Andreas. 

“That shows you have but lately come 
to our city. Do you not know of the 
secret band of young Spartans who are 
dispersed all over the land, ready with 
dagger to slay at once any Helot who may 


be suspected?* And if we escape their 
thrust, the swift, keen-scented Laconian 
hounds would be upon our track ere many 
hours had passed. If we could all com- 
bine we might succeed, yet I fear the 
Helots are too dispirited now to wish to 
unite. Life is dear to me for the sake of 
Enone beyond the sea,” pursued Inaros, 
his eyes growing misty, “or I would reck 
little of death, and would fly at Polybios's 
throat the next time he strikes me, caring 
not if he pierced my heart with his deg- 
ger.” 

The two slaves had by this time de- 
scended the course of the stream to a 
point where the glen widened, and a plain, 
studded with low hille, was seen lying 
beneath. The town of Sparta, whither 
they were bound, spread over these low 
hills in irregular straggling fashion. It 
was more like a collection of villages than 
a city of fame and power, yet in those 
insignificant homes dwelt a race of men 
the renown of whose valour will never die 
so long as the world endures. 

The conversation of Inaros and Andreas 
now turned upon the conflict that was 
raging at the time between Athens and 
her allies on the one hand, and Sparta and 
her allies on the other, for it was the 
seventh year of the ‘‘ Peloponnesian War,” 
and thrilling were fhe events of the period. 
As they talked they came to a little home- 
stead, where an aged man was watering 
his garden in the cool of the evening. 

‘Hail, Leocrates!” said Inaros, paus- 
ing. 
progressing ?” 

e old man merely raised his head for 
@ moment, shook it as he glanced at the 
strangers, and went on with his watering, 
though the hand which held the vessel 
trembled. He was clad like the Helots, in 
a tunic and cap, withcut the cloak which 
was the mark of the free dwellers in 
Sparta. 

Heo too was a slave, but one of the large 
class who, like the serfs of Russia, were 
bound to the soil on which they dwelt, 
and cultivated it for the benefit of their 
masters in Sparta, paying a heavy tribute 
as rent out of the produce. 


the domestic class of slaves, who were 
attached to the household of masters in 
Sparta, and had a harder lot than the 
country Helots, simply because they were 
the victims of immediate contact with the 
capricés of men who despised and ill- 
treated them. 


““What !” continued Inaros, seeing the ! 


old man’s apathy, ‘‘ have you not heard 
that the flower of the Spartan army—four 
hundred, many of them out of the best 
families in Sparta—are shut up in the 
island of Sphacteria, which fronts the Bay 
of Pylos? The fort of Pylos, on the coast, 
they say, was built as a pastime by the 
soldiers of Demosthenes, the Athenian, 
because they were detained there in bad 
weather. Now they are occupying it to 
some purpose. The Spartans seized the 
island opposite, but in the sea-fight that 
followed they were worsted, and those who 
were encamped on the island were cut off 
there. The Athenian ships are blockading 
them, and though the noblest in Sparta are 
there, what are they to do, without food, 
but yield at last? They have even sent an 
embassy to Athens asking peace.” 

‘You speak truly, Inaros, son of Pisan- 


* A band of 309 young citizens (xpurrela, Krypteia) 
formed a secret league for this purpose. 


‘‘Havo you heard how the war is | 


Inaros and | 
Andreas on the other hand belonged to | 


der,” rejoined the peasant; ‘but I car: 
not, since they stole my son from me, foi 
anything. He was the staff of my age 
they took him away to fight, and I know 
not if he is alive or dead. If you can tel 
me aught of him I will listen ; if not, I d& 
not care for tales about the war;’’ and hi 
turned hopelessly away. 

“Poor old man! they might have lef 
him his son!” said Inaros, as they hurrie 
along towards Sparta. ‘‘ But, lonely o: 
old, it matters little to them what is th: 
fate of-a Helot.” 

So the two young men entered the city 
the one carrying his basket of eels, the othe 
with the trophies of the slain wolf, wrappe: 
in a large leaf, in his hand. As they wen 
they met many of the citizens coming fron 
the public supper, and stepped aside to le 
them pass, with a bew, while the Spartau: 
even in the chance look or gesture the 
addressed to the youths, showed ineffab] 
disdain of them, as though they belonge 
to some mean species of animal. 

It was easy to sce how this chafed th 
proud spirit of Inaros, unsubdued as it we 
by a life of slavery. His fist clenched in 
voluntarily as he was making the necessar 
obeisance, and his checks glowed with 
dusky red. Andreas, who had been mad 
a prisoner not long ago, and who w: 
utterly crushed by his misfortunes, showe 
less of this smouldering rebellion than h 
friend; his eye was dull and sad, and h 
bearing was dejected. 

When the youths had to cross the Agor 
or public market-place, they found crowc 
of citizens collected, busily talking. Th 
was unusual in the stern routine of Sparta 
life, for the citizens were, as a rule, tc 


| much absorbed in drill and military disci; 


line to congregate for gossip like tl 
Athenians. 

“‘See these threngs, Andreas! Nev 
has doubtless come from Pylos of the n 
sult of the embassy,” cried Inaros, ‘‘ Mi 
thought there was a look as of new tidin; 
on the face of many whom I met.” 

“‘T will ask,” said the younger mar 
and drawing near a citizen who stood 
little apart from one of the groups, |] 
timidly inquired, ‘Sir, I beseech you 
tell me if the news has come fro 
Pylos. Are the terms of peace conclud: 
with Athens ¢” 

‘‘And what does the news from Py] 
or Athens matter to you, slave?” rejoin: 
the haughty Spartan. ‘‘ Are you a citiz: 
that you are interested in State matter: 
Learn to conduct yourself more fitly.”” 4 
he spoke he struck Andreas across the fa 
with the light staff that he, like all oth 
citizens, carried in his hand, and turn 
contemptuously on his heel. 

The slight form of the young Hel 
seemed to thrill with sudden fury; ra; 
and rebellion flashed into his face, and | 
started as though he would return t! 
blow. But Inaros held him back, sayin 
in an undertone, ‘‘Stop, unless you con 
death. You should not have addressed 
citizen, you are defenceless ; what can yr 
do in the crowd ? ” 

Andreas submitted to his friend’s tou 
upon his arm, and they went on their w 
with the downcast bearing which w 
enforced on slaves. But suddenly Inar 
caught sight of a face that he knew. 

“‘Thero is the Helot Diotrephes. FE 
master is one of those who went to Pyl 
to hear how the embassy had sped. I 
will tell us what we wish to know.” Aj 
they passed, as though by accident, cla 
beside the slave in question, whose lo 
was eagerly engaged iu conversation wi 


“The errand is fruitless; the Athenians but he wanted fish for his contribution to 
| the public mess-table, and Polybios was | whose talents marked him for distinction 

‘So there we have our answer,” Inaros anxious for the life of the wolf that had : to disappear, none knowing his end or car- 
said to Andreas, as they turned aside from | ravaged his farm stock. 
the Agora; ‘‘ and for all the love I bear to | 


will have no peace.” 


the State, the news was not worth the pains 
you took in gettin it.” 

Yet the tidings had importance for the 
two slaves if they could only have foreseen 
the future. 


on occasion. The journey up the mountain | mies, that their murder might be lawful ; | 


| 


They parted at this juncture and went to | slaves dwelt, at intervals; where the five 
the quarters where each citizen who owned ' ephors, or magistrates, exerted a dread and 
them kept his private establishment, and | irresponsible authority, and issued decrees 
where, with the aspirations and forceful to be carried out im secret; where the 
strength of men, these Helots were doomed Helots, speaking the same language and of , their eyes for ever on the world; and th: 
to domestic drudgery on scanty fare, harsh the same race as their oppressors, were ' dark mystery of their fate was never re- 
contemptuous treatment, and even torture | yearly declared by the ephors to be ene- | vealed. 


We cannot follow the Helots into the de- 
tails of that strange life at Sparta, where 
the citizens formed an army under strict 
rigorous discipline, eating together in pub- 
lic, sleeping in barracks, and only visiting 
their homes, where the wives, children, and 


| agaiust the slaves. 
It was uo infrequent thing for a Helot 


‘ing to inquive. And shortly after the 
' period of which we are writing two thon- 
sand Helots, who by their bravery had ren- 
dered service to the State, were singled out, 
formally set at liberty, and led, crowned 
| with garlands, round the temples, as a cun- 
| secration to the happiness to come. But. 
| the freedom proved the freedom of death. 
| None but the executioners heard their 
; dying cries or marked the bitterness of dis- 
appointed hope with which they closed 


(To be continued.) 


PERSONAL INCIDENTS OF SLAVE-HUNTING. 


hee ship bowled along before the wind, and 

all hands were on the look-out for a sail, 
Towards evening one was sighted on the star- 
board bow, and we altered our course two or three 
points to make for it. A bright night succeeded 
a hot day, and before darkness set in we were 
sutficiently close to the chase to satisfy us she 
did uot altogether resemble the dhow we were 
in search of, and the description of which we had 
just received must have been accurate, as it 
tallied with that given us at Zanzibar. It was 
a disappointment, but we continued on our 
course, kept a bright look-out, and hoped for 
better luck next time. So passed the night, 
and at early dawn, as many eyes swept the hori- 
zon, @ largo dhow was descried almost right 
ahead. The word was quickly passed to the 
first lieutenant, who summoned the captain. 
The former went up aloft to the cross-trees, and, 
after a few minutes’ anxious survey, hailed the 
deck with the intimation that he had no doubt 
the stranger was the vessel we were in search of. 
As the early morning light broadened into day 
a strong corroboration of the correctness of the 
first lieutenant’s opinion was afforded by the 
strange sail altering her course and heading to- 
wards the land. ‘e ‘followed motions,” as 
they say at sea, and then ensued u very close 
and pretty chase. 

It was a matter of life and death, or at least 
of liberty, for the slaves, while the crew of the 
slaver would be punished at the option of the 
Sultan, and the vessel would be confiscated. 
On the other hand, it was inspiriting work for 
us. Nothing more exciting can be imagined 
than a stern chase at sea, as one is swayed by 
the alternating sentiments of hope and disap- 
pointment. Now we appeared to be gaining, 
then there was a general expression of opinion 
that we had lost ground ; wagers were laid that 
we would make the fugitive our prize, and 
that she would escape us. Before noon it 


became manifest that we were overhauling the + 
| very aligns deviation in our course brought the 


dhow, and if the wind held there was every 

robability of our boarding her before nightfall. 
Tr this were not accomplished there was a good 
chance of her escaping in the darkness, and 
dire would have been the dissppointment on 
board of the Malabar at this mischance. The 
siaver had changed her course in the hope of 
outeailing us, and was now lying close-hauled 
to the wind ‘‘on a bowline,” as the expression 


is when the weather bowlines are hauled out ' 
and the yards are braced up sharp. But this was! ing with the swell, and raising its 
; voice in supplication to the passers-by. 


the best point of sailing with the ship, and the 
chase lost still more ground. There was much 
glee exhibited at this among ail hands, who 
recognised the fact that if success was to be at- 


PART IL 


tained there was not too much time before 
darkness set in wherein to achieve it. 

Tho enemy, as we may call them, perceiving 
that their chance of escape was lessening, were 
guilty of a ruse, The look-out hailed from the 
masthead that there was a man in the water 
ahead, who had either fallen or been thrown 
overboard from the slaver. What was our cap- 
tain todo? The dictates of humanity required 
that we should heave-to, lower a boat, and 
pick him up ; but then were we to adopt this 
course it was manifest that we should lose so 
much ground that the slaver would escape. 
Our captain was a humane officer, and doubtless 
he and many other men on board the Malabar 
would have risked life and limb in rescuing the 
poor fellow who was apparently sacrificed by 
the cruel wretches on board the chase to save 
themselves and their cargo from capture ; but 
then all hope of freeing the slaves would be at 
an end, so that in saving one life from death we 
were sacrificing the liberty of all the others and 
the lives of many, for on a calculation one 
quarter of those shipped died during the long 
voyage to the port of disembarkation in the 
Red Sea or Persian Gulf. So as a matter of 
humanity it was better to let the poor wretch 
drown than lose the time necessary to pick him 


up. 

"Bat after a brief consultation with the first 
lieutenant the captain determined to make an 
effort, which could be done without risking the 
loss of the prize almost within our grasp. The 
word was passed, and soon a smart forecastle 
man, who had been some voyages in a whaler, 
agreed to make the attempt to throw a line over 
the man as the ship passed near him. This was 
feasible, as on nearing him it was apparent from 
his position in the water that he was not swim- 
ming—possibly he knew nothing of this accom- 
plishment—but was prevented from drowning by 


| some pieces of wood or other buoyant material 


fastened round his body under his arms. A 


man alongside, and some men were slung 
securcly on the side to seize him should the 
lasso miss or fall over his head and neck only, 
when he would have been strangled. All hands 
eagerly watched the experiment, as the good 
ship, straining and plunging under the press of 
sail, and cleverly steered by a couple of smart 
seamen, under the direction of an experienced 
quartermaster, neared the figure Maing and sink- 

hands and 
Now 
he was close to the vessel's forefoot. A slight 
turn of the helm and he was alongside, and the 
line, deftly thrown, fell over his head and body. 


By LiruTrenant C. R. Low, (LATE) INDIAN Navy, F.2R.G.8. 


With ready intelligence he clung to it. Witr 
the assistance of several willing pairs of hands, 
who stationed themselves in the forechains aud 
elsewhere, he was soon dragged on deck, out of 
breath and displaying some trepidation, for ho 
did not quite know what would be done to him, 
but none the worse for his immersion. A ring- 
ing cheer greeted the poor fellow as he was 
pulled over the side, and his deliverer, the old 
whaler, also received a present from the 
captain. 

But we were not secure of our prize, and ar. 
accident happencd at this time which, had the 
enemy observed, they might have put to suc: 
good use as to ensure their own safety. We were 
at the time going close to the wind with every 
sail set and all the bowlines hauled out. Sud- 
denly the mizzen-topmast carried away and full 
over the side, dragging with it, of course, the 
mizzen-topsail, top-gallant sail, and royal. We 
had known the spar was weak, and it had been 
temporarily fished at sea, the intention being to 
fit a new topmast at Zanzibar, which the sud- 
denness of our departure prevented. Blank 
amazement settled on every face at this mis- 
fortune, which at a blow destroyed our chance 
of overhauling the slaver. But fortune was on 
our side, and the enemy themselves, albeit un- 
wittingly, brought about their own discomfiture. 
They had not seen the loss we had incurred, and 
at the same moment, finding themselves losing 
ground faster when sailing “on a bowline” 
than when ‘running free,” suddenly altered 
their course, and put the dhow before the wind. 

A hearty cheer rent the air on board the old 
cruiseras our brave fellows marked themanceuvre, 
and on our following suit, which we did with 
great alacrity, it was universally. recognised that 
they had delivered themselves into our hands. 

Everything, indeed, looked well for our suc- 
cess, and while the gallant vessel bowled along 
towards her prey as though inspired with an 
intelligent interest in the pursuit, the mizzen- 
topmen laid aloft, and with the smartness of 
a well-trained crew of man-o’-war's men re- 
paired the damage with surprising celerity. The 
stump of the topmast was sent down on deck, a 
new spar was ‘‘swayed” aloft and “‘ fidded,’” 
and before the chase was aware of the advantage 
placed at her disposal by chance, which she hac 
unwittingly let slip, the damages were repaired 
and the top-gallant sail was set. Just as this 
was done it began to grow dark, and we were 
near enough togive the slaver a taste of our metal. 
Yuawing a few points, a bow-chaser was fired, 
but the gun being elevated a hittle too much, the: 
shot passed over the dhow. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fig- |.—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on March 16. 


{At 9 p.m. on the 28rd the constellations on the meri- 
dian are the Swan, Cepheus, the Little Bear, the 
Dragon, the Great Bear, the Lynx, the Crab, Hydra, 
and Argo. The line passes through Polaris, Talitha 
in the Great Bear, an‘l near Alphard—the Serpent's 
Heart—in Hydra’ Mercury is in Aquarius, Venus 
in Aries, Mars in Cancer, Jupiter in Gemini, and 
Saturn in Taurus.) 


From staid Polaris cast a glance 
To beauteous Lyra's lines, 

“Twill guide rectangular from there 
To where Arcturus shinos. 


Beer on the north by the Dragon, and 

on the west by Coma Berenices and Canes 
Venatici, we have next the large constellation of 
Bovtes, the herdsman, bear-keeper, or waggon- 
driver. He is generally figured with a club in 


bis hand, and having between his legs the , great brightness, called Crater, or the Cup. | her at Naxos. 
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bright star Arcturus, Arcturus (which is simply 
the Greek for the Bear's Tail—the bear at one 
time having been represented with even a much 
more lengthy tail than it has at present) was 
the first star to be observed with a telescope in 
broad daylight, a wonderful feat in 1635, but an 
insignificant one now, when fifth-magnitude 
stars are studied atnoon. He is the brightest of 
the stars within the zodiac, and one of the easiest 
to identify. At one time Bodtes was Arcas, the 
wool-spinning son of Jupiter and Callisto, who 
ve his name tg ie He ip one of the few 
yures in the sky that go round the pole ‘right 
side forwards and right side up.” re . 
At the foot of Leo, bounded by him and 
Sextans, Hydra, Corvus, and Virgo, there has 
now come into view a group of seven stars of no 
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Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky at 10 p.m. on March 16. 


The principal star in Crater is Alkes, though 
& Crateri is almost, if not quite, as bright. The 
Cup lies away between Regulus and Denebola, 
and a line produced from the Bear pointers 
will through it. Its stars bear a distant 
resemblance to the outline of an hour-glass. In 
the southern diagram given herewith J.co forms 
the principal group, and Crater comes just 
above it, and between the quadrilateral of 
Corvus and the meridian. 

On the other side of Bodtes, between him and 
Hercules, comes the well-known hoop of the 
Northern Crown, the brightest gem of which is 
Gemma, often called Alphecca, the chief of the 
Crown Jewels. The crown is Ariadne’s, and is 
the one given to her by Bacchus when she 
threw in her lot with him after Theseus deserted 
It is a very clear constellation, 


Port Elizapetn, Atgoa Bay, March 16, at {0 p.m. 
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and one of the very few in which a faint resem- 
lance can be traced to that from which it takes 
its name. 

Says the poetical admiral—one of the best 
practical astronomers that ever lived— 


Arcturus east to Vega join, 
The Northern Crown you'll spy ; 
But west to Ursa’s second star 
He marks Cor Caroli. 
And no mistake can well befall 
The man who little knows, 
80 bright and circular the Crown 
Conspicuously glows. 
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THE SILVER CANON : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVIELE Fexy, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the 
Naturalist,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—BART'S FIRST BISON. 


OSES was wrong, for no sign was seen of 
buffalo that day, and thus the next 
morning, after a very primitive kind of 
camp out in the wilderness, the Beaver 
took them in quite a different direction, 
parallel to the camp, so as to be within 
range, for distance had to be remembered 
in providing meat for so large a company. 
‘t was what Joses called ticklish work. 

“You must keep your eyes well skinned, 
Master Bart,” he said, with a grim smile, 
as they left the plain for an undulating 
country, full of depressions, most of which 
contained water, and whose gentle hills 
were covered with succulent buffalo grass. 
es If you don’t, my lad, you may find your- 
self dropping down on toa herd of Apachés 
instead of buffaloes; and I can tell you, 
young fellow, that a buck Injun’s a deal 
worse thing to deal with than a bull buffler. 
You must keep sharp look-out.” 

“Till do the best I can, Joses, you may 
be sure; but suppose I should come upon 
an Indian party—what am I to do?” 

“Do, my lad? Why, make tracks as 
sharp as ever you can to your friends— 
—that is, if you are alone.” 

“But if I can’t get away, and they shoot 
at me?” 

“Well, what do you mean ?” said Joses, 
drily. E 

‘*T mean what am I to do if I am in 
close quarters, and feel that they will kill 
me?” 

“Oh,” said Joses, grimly, ‘I should 
pull up short, and go up to them and give 
them my hatchet, and rifle, and knife, and 
say to ‘em that you hope they won’t be so 
wicked as to kill you, for you are very 
fond of Injun, and think ’em very nice; 
and then you'll see they'll be as pleased as 
pleased, and they'll make such a fuss over 
you.” 

‘‘Do you mean that, Joses?”’ : 

‘‘Mean it, my lad? to besureI do. A 
friend of mine did so, just as l’ve told you, 
for he was afraid to fight.” : 

«And did the Indians make a fuss over 
him ?” asked Bart. 

“To be sure they did, my Jad; they took 
his weppuns, and then they set him on his 
knees, and pulled all the hair off his head 
to make an ornament for one of their belts, 
and then, because he hollered out and 
didn’t like it, they took their lariats and 
tethering pegs, and after fixing the pegs 
in the ground, they put a rope round each 
of his ankles and his wrists, and spread- 
eagled him out tight, and then they lit a 


fire to warm themselves, for it was a very 
cold day.” 

“What!” cried Bart, looking aghast at 
his companion, who was evidently banter- 
ing him. 

**QOh no, not to roast him,” said Joses, 
laughing; ‘‘ they didn’t mean that. They 
lit the fire on purpose to warm themselves ; 
and where do you think they lit it >” 

“To a hole in the ground,” said Bart. 

“No, my boy; they lit it on that poor 
fellow’s chest, and kept it burning there 
fiercely, and sat round it and warmed | 
themselves; and the more that poor | 
wretch shrieked for mercy, the more they 
laughed.” 

+“ Joses, it’s too korrid to belicve,”’ cried | 
Bart. 

“Well, it does sound too horrid; don’t 
it, eh? But it’s the simple, honest truth, 
my boy, for some of they Injuns is regular 
demons, and stop at nothing. They do 
any mortal thing under the sun to a 
white.” 

“Then you would not surrender?” said 
Bart. 

‘Surrender? What! to an Indian? 
Not till I hadn’t got a bit o’ life in my 
body, my lad. Not before.” 

«But would you have me turn upon them ; 
and shoot them, Joses ’ ” said the lad, with 
all a boy’s horror of shedding blood. 

“Bart, my lad,” said Joses, holding out 
his rough hand, which the boy readily 
grasped, ‘‘if you ask me fora bit of advice, 
as one who knows pretty well what un- 
friendly Injun is, I’ll give it to you.” 

“T do ask it, Joses, for it horrifics me to 
think of trying to take aman’s life.” 

“Of course it does, my lad; so it used 
to me. But here’s my bit of advice for 
you:—Whenever you meet Injun, don’t 
trust ’em till they’re proved to be of the 
right grit. Don’t hurt a hair of any one 
of their heads, and always he honest in 
dealing with them. But if it comes to 
fighting, and you see they mean your life, 
fight for it like a man. Show ’em that an 
English boy has got a man’s heart, only 
it’s young and not full growed. Never give 
up, for recklect that if the Injuns get hold 
of you it means death—horrible death— 
while if you fight you may beat ’em, andif 
you don’t it’s only death all the same.” 

«But it seems so dreadful to shoot at a 
man, knowing that you may kill him.” 

‘©So it does, my lad, but it’s ever so 
much more dreadful for them to shoot at 
you. They’ve only got to leave you alone 
and it’s all right.” 

Just then the Beaver came cantering up 
to them, gently lying right down upon his 
horse. 

“Jump off, Master Bart,” cried Joses; 

“there's buffer in sight, and we don’t 
want to scare ’em.” 
: Setting the example, he slid from his 
horse,.and stood behind it, Bart imitating 
his acts, and they waited there till the 
Beaver came up and pointed towards an 
opening in the distance, where, for the 
moment, Bart could see nothing: but 
watching attentively, he soon made out 
what scemed to be a dark patch moving 
slowly towards them. 

‘Are those bison?” he whispered to 
Joses; though the objects at which he 
gazed were miles away. 

“No, they aren't,” growled Joses; 
“them’s buffer, and they’re a-feeding 
steadily on in this way, so that we shall 
be able to get a good few, I hope, and 
p’r'aps drive two or three a long way on 


towards the camp, so as to save carryin; 
them there.” 5 
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“ May we ride up to them now?” cried 

Bart. 
“T ain’t going to have anything to do 
with the hunt,” cried Joses, grimly. 
“Let the Beaver do it all; he’s used to it. 
I haven’t had anything to do with buffer 
hunting for a many years.” 

‘‘ Are the bulls very dangerous?” said 
Bart then. ‘‘I mean may I ride pretty 
close up to one without getting gored ?” 

‘‘They ain’t half so dangerous as our 
own bulls used to be down at the ranch, 
ny Jad, and not a quarter so dangerous as 
them that have taken to a wild life after 
jumping out of the corral.” * 

By this time the Beaver had signalled 
his followers to approach, and after giving 
them some instructions, they all rode off 
together into a bit of a valley, the Beaver 
and his English companions following 
them, so that in a few minutes they were 
out of sight of the approaching herd of 
buffalo, ‘which came steadily on in profound 
ignorance of there being enemies in their 
neighbourhood. 

The country was admirably adapted for 
a hunt, the ground being unencumbered 
by anything larger than a scrubby kind of 
brush, while its many shallow valleys 
gave the hunters ample opportunity for 
riding unseen until they had reached a 
favourable situation for their onslaught. 

The Beaver was evidently a thorough 
expert in such a hunt as this, for he kept 
on dismounting and making observations, 
directing his followers here and there, and. 
often approaching pretty near, making 
retrograde movements, so'as to bring them 
forward again in a more satisfactory 
position. 

His last arrangement was to place his 
following in couples about a hundred yards 
apart, parallel with the line of march of 
the herd, which was still invisible to Bart, 
though on the other side of the ridge in 
whose valley he sheltered he could hear a 
strange snorting noise every now and then,. 
and a low angry bellow. 

“We're to wait his signal, Master Bart, 
and then ride up the slope here, and go 
right at the buffer. Don’t be afraid, my 

, but pick out the one you mean to 
have, and then stick to him till you've 
brought him down with a bullet right 
through his shoulder.” 

“Tl try not-to be afraid, Joses,” said 
Bart; ‘but I can’t help feeling a bit 
excited.” 

“You wouldn’t be good for much if you. 
didn’t, my boy,” said the frontierman. 
“Now then, be ready. Is your rifle all 
right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mind then: ride close up to your bull, 
and as he gallops. off you gallop too, till 
you reach out with your rifle in one hand. 
and fire. 

‘Bat am I to ride right up to the herd, 
Joses?” 

“To be.sure you are, my boy. Don't 
you be afraid, I tell you. It’s only getting 
over it the first time. Just you touch 
Black Boy with your heels, and he'll take 
you right in between a couple of the bulls, 
so that you can almost reach them on each 
side. Then you'll find they’ll begin to. 
edge off on both sides, and get farther and 
farther away, when, as I told you before, 
you must stick to one till you’ve got him 
down.” 

“Poor brute!” said Bart, gently. 

‘* Poor stuff!’ cried Joses. ‘‘ We must 
have meat, mustn’t we? You wouldn't say 
poor salmon or poor sheep because it had 
to be killed. Look out. Here we go.” . 
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For the Beaver had made a quick signal, 
-and in @ moment the hunting party began 
to ascend the slope leading to the ridge, 
beyond which Bart knew that the bison 
were feeding, and most probably in a 
similar depression to the one in which the 
horsemen had been hidden. 

“Look out for yourself,” said Joses, 
raising his rifle; and nerving himself for 
the encounter, and wonderiug whether he 
really was afraid or no, Bart pressed his 
little cob’s sides with his heels, making it 
increase its pace, while he, the rider, dcter- 
mined to dash boldly into the herd just as 
he had been told. 

At that moment Bart's courage had a 
severe trial, for it seemed as if by magic 
that a huge bull suddenly appeared before 
him, the monster having trotted heavily to 
the top of the ridge, exactly opposite to 
Bart; and not ten yards apart the latter 
and the bull stopped short to gaze at cach 
other. 

‘What a monster!” thought Bart, 
bringing his rifle to bear upon the mas- 
sive head, with the tremendous shoulders 
covered with long coarse shaggy hair, 
while the short curved horns and great 
glowing eyes gave the bull so ferocious an 
aspect that upon first acquaintance it was 
quite excusable that Bart’s heart should 
guail and his hands tremble as he took 
aim, for the animal did not move. 

Just then Bart remembered that Joses 
had warned him not to fire at the front of 
a bison. 

‘“He’d carry away half a dozen balls, 
my lad, and only die miserably afterwards 
in the plain. What you’ve get to do is to 
put a bullet in a good place and bring him 
down at once. That’s good hunting. It 
gaves powder and lead, malgs sure of the 
meat, and don't hurt the buffer half so 
much.” 

So Bart did not fire, but sat there staring 
up at the bull, and the bull stood above 
bim pawing the ground, snorting furiously, 
and preparing himself for a charge. i 

Truth must be told. If Bart had been 
left to himself on this his first meeting 
with a bison, especially as the benst looked 
so threatening, he would have turned and 
ficd. But, as it happened, he was not left 
to himself, for Black Boy did not share his 
rider’s tremor. He stood gazing warily up 
at the bull for a few moments, and then, 
having apparently made up his mind that 
there was not much cause for alarm, and 
that the bison was a good deal of a big 
bully without a great deal of bravery 
under his shaggy hide, he began to move 
slowly up the slope, taking his master 
with him, to Bart’s horror and consterna- 
tion. 

‘He'll charge at and roll us over and 
over down the slope,” thought Bart, as he 
freed his feet from the stirrups, ready to 
Jeap off and avoid being crushed beneath 
his nag. 

Nine yards—eight yards—six yards— 
closer and closer, and the bison did not 
charge. Then so near that the monster's 
eyes seemed to flame, and still nearer and 
nearer, with the great animal tossing its 
head, and making believe to lower it and 
tear up the earth with one hern. 

“If he don’t run we must,” thought 
Tart at last, as Black Boy slowly and cau- 
tiously took him up to within a yard of 
the shaggy beast, whose bovine breath 
Bart could smell now as he tossed his 
head, 

Then, all at once, the great fellow 
wheeled round and thundered down the 
slope, while, as if enjoying the discomfi- 


ture, Black Boy made a bound, cleared the 
ridge, and deseendeéd the other slope at full 
gallop close to the bison’s heels. 

All Bart’s fear went in the breeze that 
swept by him. He felt ready to shout with 
excitement, for the valley before him 
seemed to be alive with bison, all going 
along at a heavy jumbering gallop, with 
Joses and the Indians in full pursuit, and 
all as much excited as he. ‘ 

His instructions were to ride right in 
between two of the bison, single out one 
of them, and to keep to him till he dropped, 
and Bart saw nothing but the huge drove 
on ahead, with the monstrous bull whose 
acquaintance he had made thundering on 
between him and the main body. 

“I must keep to him,” thought Bart— 
“and I will till I have shot him down. 

“If I can,” he added, a few minutes 
later, as he kept on in the exciting chase. 

How long it lasted he could not tell, nor 
how far they went. All he knew was that 
after a long ride the bull nearly reached 
the main body; and, once mingled with 
them, Bart felt that he must lose him. 

But this did not prove to be the case, for 
Black Boy had had too good a training 
with cattle driving. He had been a bit 
astonished at the shaggy hair about the 
bison’s front, but it did not trouble him 
much ; and, without being called upon by 
SUE or blow, no sooner did the bison 
plunge into the ranks of his fellows as 
they thundered on than the gallant little 
horse made three or four bounds, and 
rushed close up to his haunch, touching 
him and the bison on his left, with the 


result: that ;both of ‘the. shaggy: monsters | day I trust Christ will sway your hearts and 


edged off a little, giving way eo that Bart 
was carried right in between them, and, as 
Joses had suggested, there was one moment 
when he could literally have kicked the 
animals on either side of bis little horse. 

That only lasted for a moment though, 
for both of the bison began to edge away, 
with the result that the opening grew 
wider and wider, while, remembering 
enough of his lesson, Bart kept close to 
the bull's flank, Black Boy never flinchin 
fora moment. And at last the drove ha 
scattered, so that the young hunter found 
himeelf almost all alone on the plain, going 
at full speed beside his shaggy quarry, the 
rest of the herd having left him to his 
fate. 

And now the bull began to grow daring, 
making short rushes at horsc and rider, 
but they were of so clumsy a nature that 
Black Boy easily avoided them, closing in 
again in the most pertinacious manner 
upon the bull’s flanks as soon as the charge 
was ended. 

All at once Bart remembered that there 
was something else to be done, and that he 
was not to go on riding beside the bison, 
but to try and shoot it. 

Easier said than done, going at full gal- 
lop ; but he brought his rifle to bear, and 
tried to get a good aim, but could not, for 
it seemed as if the muzzle were either 
jerked up towards the sky or depressed 
towards the ground. 

He tried again and again, but could not 
make sure of a shot; so, checking his 
steed a little, he allowed the bison to get a 
few yards ahead, and then galloped for- 
ward till he was well on,the right side, 
where he could rest the rifle upon his 
horse’s withers, and, waiting his time, get 
& good shot. 

It might have been fired into the earth 
for all the effect it had, save to produce 
an angry charge, and it was the same with 
a couple more shots. Then all at once, as 


Bart was reloading, the poor brute sud- 
denly stood still, panting heavily, made an 
effort to charge the little horse, stopped, 
ploughed up the ground with its right 
horn, and then shivered and fell over upon 
its flank—dead ! 

Bart leaped from his horse in his excite- 
ment, and, running to the bison, jumped 
upon its shaggy ehoulder, took off his cap, 
waved it above his head, and uttered a 
loud cheer. 

Then he looked round for some one to 
eoho his cry, «nd he saw a widespread 
stretch of undulating prairie land, with 
some tufts of bush here, some tall grass 
there, and beneath his feet the huge game 
beast that he had fairly run down and 
shot, while close beside him Black Boy was 
recompensing himself for his long run by 
munching the coarse brown grass. 

And that was all. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Puntic ScHooL-LIFE AND CHRISTIANITY.— 
Is not tbe devout schoolboy a fiction ? is it not, 
in plain English, nonsense to talk of the Holy 
Spirit in such a society as ours, and in suc! 

ople as ourselves? No, indeed it is not, It 
is no case of waiting and hoping only that some 
day this may be true of you. It never will be 
truer of you than it is at this moment. Some 


wine, the hearts of all, young and old, more 
completely thon He does now ; but J assure you 
that He will never, while we live, be present in 
our hearts in any other sense than that in which 
He is now present in your heart. The call to 
reverence, and purity, and kindness, and up- 
lifting of the soul, is now the voice of Christ in 
you, and you will never hear the voice speak in 
any other tones. Therefore, my young brothers, 
therefore, there is no putting off the work to 
which you are called. You must not say, 
‘“My companions are so irreligious ; my cir- 
cumstances are so unfavourable ; I will wait, 
let mo alone a while.” No; your companions, 
like yourself, have in them the voice of the 
Divine Spirit, and your circumstances will 
never be better. It is always a struggle ; the 
fight has begun, bear yourself bravely like a 
man ; you will never see your duty more plainly, 
never hear the voice of God more unambig- 
uously, than you hear it this day. It is in this 
dark, doubtful, gloomy absence from our Lord 
that He makes us trustworthy servants and 
soldiers. I mean what I say. I know the life 
that is led by some of you; the inconsiderate 
life ; the reckless life of impulse, the life stained 
sometimes with disgraceful words and deeds ; a 
life hidden from the eyes of us masters, and 
almost forgotten as possible till some veil is 
raised and the depths are seen ; I know the lifo 
in which the animal seems to have crushed ont 
the spiritual, and yet in such a lifo as this, 
happily very rare among us, yet even there it 
is no blasphemy or jargon to talk of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. In the midst of such 
a life as this there is not one that does not feel 
the promise and the potency of better things. 
There is the shame at the wrong ; there is the 
honour violated ; there is the condemnation 
passed by the conscience ; there is the sorrow, 
the regret, the vain wish that it were all to do 
over again; the resolve for the future; the 
prayer; the fresh knitting together the bands 
of our society; the pity for the sinner; but 
never one thought of justification for the sin. 
What is allthis? This is nothing else than 
God's Holy Spirit stirring in your hearts.— The 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Muster of 
Clifton College. 
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Mac POULTRY —Everything in nature begins to 
wake up iu is month—birds, and beasts, cd 
trees, and flowers. The birds assume their g 
plumage, and trill once more their almost-forg 
songs; beasts of the fleld throw off their winter coats: 
dormice and hedgehogs come creeping out from und 

tch their legs and bask 
i leaf, and flow 


Dnt really, laying aside 
or ought to be the busi 


happiest, most’ hopeful 
mth of all the year. I ell named March, We 
ve got to be up and doing, if we would keep abreast 
of our compeers in the march of life. 
end from pathos to bathos. What is the work fo 
rd and run? Have a loo 
round the building and fences to begin with. If there 
he a leak in the fow!-house yon will find it out, for 
March is generally a wet, howling month. Repair all 
breaches, then, and make all your little place strong 
enough to stand the summer's sunand rain. Give a 


look to the shelter-shed, and the dust-bath as well, and | 


sea that gate-fastenings are all right. Have you 
chickens hatched and running about? If so, feed 
them well, and let them have plenty of exercise, 
so shall they thrive. Give them warm food in cold 
weather, but see that it is not hot. MHk may also be 
mived with the food with advantage, but freedom and 
exercise are the great things to make them grow and 
thrive. Remember that, please. It is not only a great 
saving to give birds their freedom, but really what 
they pick up does them more good than your artificial 
fod. The same may be said for young cockerels and 
hens. You will have plenty of eggs now; well, see 
that the nesting-hoxes and the straw are kept clean, and 
that no bird roosts on the edge ef them or above 
them. On bad, wet days see that your birds do not 
huddle about, exposed to the weather, in corners. If 
you let them do so the hens will go off laying, and the 
cockerels will not thrive. It is better to turn them in. 
The food you give the run may be now less stimulat- 
ivg, unless the weather continues cold. To all the 
inmates of the poultry-run give plenty, but nothing to 
waste, and do not forget the benefits that accrue from 
change of diet. On wet days, when you have little else 
todo, manufacture coops out of old boxes. 


THE PiagEoN Lort.—If the spring has been mild, 
and there is every assurance of good weather, then 
atwut the middle of the month mating your birds 
shoald commence, but it is better to be a week late 
than a week too soon. You will of course by this 
have completed all needful repaira, and seen 
generally to the comfort of the loft. A thorough 
cleansing might now do good. Whitewash the walls 
and every place around where whitewash can reason- 
ably be put. Get new utensils of all kinds now. Get 
a new note book, and make new resolutions. Many 
boys need these sadly, having broken all their old 
ones. Have you plenty of good tares und tick beans, 
aud other foods in? If not, get a supply at once 
and see that the bins or boxes in which you kecy 
them are not only mice-proof, but dust-proof. 
We wish you to be fully prepared for the coming 
feason, Have you a supply of disinfectants? Try 
Sanitas: it is cheap and good, and well suited for the 
pizeon loft. But have some carbolic acid too, because 
it is an excellent thing to wash down out-of-the-way 
Places with. Remember, it is poison. And, for that 
matter, so are nearly all disinfectants, so they should 
never be placed near food. Renew your salt-cat when 
itis nearly done, Now as to mating. You will have 
niade up your mind ere now what breeds you are going 
infor, Let those birds yon mate be healthy, vigorous, 
andstrong. This {s essential. If you pair thin, sickly, 
pany birds, then as you sow so shall ye reap. Bewnre 
of overcrowding, or trying to do too much. Lastly, do 
not forget that light is as essential to success in breed- 
il pigeons as pure air, wholesome food, and good 

ater, 


Tae AvyAny.—Canaries. --March is the month in 
_ which we pair our canaries. About the 1ith is said to 


Well, now, to | 


be the proper time, batt 
youare to he gnided more 
bythe state of theweather 
than anything ¢ Pray 
do not forget this. Our 
words to you are better 
than gold, if you will 
only attend to them, 
Pair early in March, and 


expect sicklings in pro- 
geny, even if worse does 
not happen, for cold 
cripples the’ hens, and 
produces, egg-binding 
and all kinds of mis- 
chief. Pair when the I 
weather is well on the R 


turn, and feed well, and 

it will be all right. Now some breeders pop the 
cock and hen into the breeding-cage without any 
introduction, so to speak. Others let them get 
familiar first by pntting the two cages in juxtaposi- 
tion, A better plan is the German style, when the 
two birds are put ina cage, but in separate compart- 
ments, formed by a dividing wire partition. Then as 
soon as they get on friendly terms this partition is 
withdrawn. The German method of breeding canaries 
was fully described in the Monthly Part for April last 
year, at page 295. It is worth trial. When you have 
mated your birds, do not forget to give them hard- 
boiled ‘egg mixed with powdered lunch-biscuit, both 
well grated, about a teaspoonful daily to each bird. 
Do not forget, either, to give groundsel, chickweed, 
and lettuce. Do not forget to clean the cage daily 
before you have your own breakfast, and give clean 
drinking-water. Never make a quick, startling noise 
jn a room where a canary is sitting, nor let any one 
shake anything near the cage. Be gentle and qniet 
towards your birds, and they will soon come to know 
you. Foreign Birds.—There is really very little 
trouble in keeping, if not in breeding, the ordinary 
foreign birds of the shops. Their mame, however, is 
legion, and they are being constantly added to by the 
importation of new species. A foreign aviary of well- 
chosen birds is a very pretty sight. It is by no means 
difficult to get up, so far as the accommodation is con- 
cerned, for nearly all the ordinary foreign birds are 
very hardy, and stand our climate well, even in winter. 
We hope soon to present our readers with a short 
series of well-considered practical papers on these 
lovely birds. 


‘THE RABBITRY.-Thereis hardly any hobby pays better 
than rabbit-keeping. We know, from information re- 

ived, as detectives say, that numbers of our readers 
goin for it. Now we know also that our rabbit-keeping 
boys are lazier than our poultry or pigeon fanciers. Why 
this should be so we do not know, unless it be that 
boys don’t asa rule like to stoop their backs, and clean- 
ing a rabbit-hutch demands this position. We say 
seriously to every hoy who meditates rabbits, “don't,” 
unless you can bed them well and keep them so clean 


that any aroma is imperceptible to nostrils human, | 


What else do they need? lly attention, good food 
regularly given, water pure and sweet, exercise, and 
sunshine, and quiet. Very few boys do well with lops, 
and pretty though Himalayans are, they can seldom be 
bred by boys up to show mark.  Angoras require 
grooming ani a deal of attention otherwise. Why not 
go in for Belgian hares, qr even Patagonfans, or any 
good hardy large breed suitable for the market? 
Crosses, for example. We are willing to give you any 
advice you ask for, What more can we say or do? 
Only pray, boys, remember, you cannot have an an- 
swer before six weeks, because we go to press just that 
length of time before our paper is published. 


THR KENNEL.—It is mange, or some form or other 
of skin disease, we are always being asked about. Well, 
remember that skin diseases arise chiefly from damp, 
dirty bedding, and over or injudicious feeding. 
Change all that when your dog gets ill, Give well- 


| fondness for dint 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—A busy time begins now. 
Get your ground manured if it needs it, and turned 
over, and when the soil is dry enough to rake get your 
seeds into your beds. Sow all kinds of vegetables, and 
plant greens and potatoes. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Attend to borders, whether 
grass or box. Box may now be planted. Spring 
flowers are now in bloom, but those that are not 
bulbous may be transferred from one bed to another, 
and even the bulbous-rooted may be moved, but if 
in deep, take care to go well beneath them. Sow 
hardy annuals sparingly. Kill weeds, trim walks, and 
prune fruit and roses, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Your boxes are ready now, 
doubtless; if not, make them, and fill them with nice 
garden mould. You can always add liquid mavnre 
if mould be not rich enough. Sow your Tropmolum 
Canariensis ; but lovely though this creeper be, remem- 
ber it needs to have trellis-work on which to climb, else 
it is very straggling and ugly. Fill up your boxes with 
a nice show of bloomiug spring flowers. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. | 


CURIOUS CATS. 


H. BowkER writes from Bare, near Lancaster, under 
date of January 7th; ‘ Having noticed in this month's 
Part of the Boy's OWN PAPER (which, by the way, I 
have taken since its commencement) the letter by 
F. §. on ‘Curious Cats’ (page 170), 1 thought the fol- 
lowing anecdote, concerning a large and beautifully- 
marked grey tom-cat, which we possessed about two 
years ago, might be interesting to you. 

“The cat, which I named “Bennty T got when a 
kitten, as grown-up cats are often liable to have a 
off chickens, etc., which is not a 
yery profitable business for any one keeping and breed- 
ing fowls, of which at the time we had a goodly num~ 
Der. Beauty very soon exhibited a tendency to molest 
the birds, but the application of a whip occasionally 
soon gave him to understand that it would be a wiser 
proceeding to let them alone, and from that time for- 


| ward he appeared to be on very friendly terms, even 


eating with them from their dish of food, which fre- 
quently contained seraps of meat, etc. ; and at night, 
when we put him out, he would turn into the hen- 
house, curl himself up in one of the nests, and sleep 
until morning. 

“When he was about ten or twelve months old—I 
think it was in March or April of last year but one—wo 
had four hens sitting, which appeared to be quite a 
novelty to him, for I often saw him sit looking at the 


| hens, and seemlug quite puzzled abont the matter, but 


after the first day or two he got over this, and seeined 
to take a lively interest in it, for he used to spend 
honrs sitting alongside the hens, reeming quite happy, 
and on the best of terms with his feathered com- 
panions. 

“Towards the end of the time allotted for the 
hatching, he seemed to become quite as much con- 
cerned about the matter as were the hens themsclves, 
for he did not contine his attentions to one only; and 
going into the hen-house ove afternoon in search of 
eggs, I was astonished to eee the cat laid at full length 
across the eggs, the hen having left them fur a short 
time. 

“Wishing to see how things would end, T watched, 
and when the hen made her appearance Beauty imme- 
diately relinquished his post, and later on in the day I 
found him rendering the same service to one of the 
other hens. The most amusing part, however, was to 
see him, after the chickens were hatched, strutting 
about the yard with them, looking quite as proud and 
as highly delighted as the mother hereelf. 

“T might also say that when he was about three or 
four months old I was in the habit of rising eurly in 
the morning, to pursue my studies, and he, waiting 
until I had got settled nt my bouks, would climb up on 
to my shoulders, and lie there, looking down at the 
beoks as if he knew all about them. 

« Another trick I taught him was to lie on his back, 
on my knee, with his four legs up in the air, until I - 
said ‘Go!’ when he would Jump up and be off like a” 
shot. 

«Whether he is still alive or not I cannot say, for 
one morning, shortly after the hatching of the 


| chickens, he started on one of his percgrinations, and 


we have never either heard or seen anything of him 
since, and we think he must have been either trapped 
or shot by some of the farmers or gamekeepers about 
here. I can assure you that I felt very sorry to lose 
him, and there seemed quits a blank in the house for 
several weeks after his disappearance.” 


+, Several other readers have sent us stories of 


thelr favourite cats, but the above ‘a the most interest- 
ing.—Eb. "B. 0. P. 
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Correspondence. 


ANTIQUARY.—If you do not have a friend who is a _ 


member, apply direct to the secretary at the postal 
address. You are proposed as a “tit person, etc., 
from personal knowledge.” 


P. HEATHWooP.—With the first number of the fifth 
volume, “The Drummer Boy” egan ia October, 
882, 

A. W. H.—The carbolic acid and turpentine are 
sprivkled on the floor for disinfecting purposes. 
‘The birds will not eat sawdust so treated. 


W. Wuereat.—In “Penelope” there are four syl- 
lables, and all the e's are pronounced. So with 
nian reek and Latin names, there are no mute 
vowels, 


T. B. C.—The weight on the flywheel should be placed 
on the spoke immediately opposite to the one to 
which the crank is attached. 


SANDERS.—They are dock companies, not shipping 
companies. A letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Kast and West India Dock Company, would procure 
any further information on the matter. 


R. T. W.—1. A solicitor is 2 lawyer, but all lawyers are | 


not solicitors ; a barrister is a lawyer, but all lawyers 
are not barristers; a judge is a lawyer, but all 
ers are not judges. here is the difficulty? 


they get a brief. Tt all depends on friends and 
opportunities. 3. The letters LL.B. are the initials 
of Bachelor of Laws, the double L being the sign of 
the plural, 

GERMANY.—The full title of the book is ‘“ Remini- 
scences of an adventurous and chequered Career at 
Home and at the Antipodes.” It is by Alexandes 
Tolmer, and is published by Sampson Low and Co. 


SILKWoRM.—We had an article on Silkworms in No.117, " 


© for April9, 1881. 


ome barristers wait till they are old men before | 


Blackbird and Nest. | 
Grass Snake. 

Dor Beetle. 

Bumble Bee. 

Lesser Tortoiseshell Butterfly. | 


| A DUFFING AMATEUR.—1, 2, and 3. If the hands are | 
| used at all, except by the goal-keeper, it gives the | 
| other side aright toa free kick. Below the elbow. | 
4. A vegetarian diet is not recommended as one to | 
adopt to train on. 5. To constantly take vinegar or 

acids with your meals is very unwise. It may give | 
you temporary relief, but it will surely injure your | 
digestion in the long ran. 6, A moderate allowance 

of potatoes will do you no harm. Jn fact, the truest 

training for wind and limb is healthy food aud | 
moderation. 


F. S. COLBECK.—The only plan we can suggest is for 
| ‘you to advertise, stating that you want to go to 
| Australia and back in charge of goods, ete., and will 
give your services in return for your passage-money. 


DFAD-EYE.—Ronghly speaking, you may take it as 
five miles to Greenwich, ten to Woolwich, fifteen to 
Erith, twenty to Greenhithe, twenty-five to Graves- | 
end, thirty to Mucking, thirty-five to Hole, forty to 
Yantlet. The distances really are, reckoning from 
London Bridge—Woolwich Arsenal, nine miles three 

| and a half furlongs ; Erith Pier, fifteen miles six fur- 

longs; Greenhithe, twenty miles four furlongs ; 

Gravesend Terrace Pier twenty-five miles one fur- 

long; Mucking Creek, thirty miles five furlongs; 

Yantlet Creek, forty miles three and a half furlongs. 

London Stone is at the mouth of Yantlet Creek, 

Southend is about forty-three miles from London ; | 

Sheerness about forty-six. 


| KrR1.—Let the mast be the same height as the boat is 
long, make the bowsprit three times the beam, the 
gaff half the length of the keel, the boom half as 
long again as the gaff, and the topmast the same 
length as the hoist of the mainsail. 


NeMo,--The headquarters of the Honourable Artillery 
Company are at the Artillery Ground, Finsbury, close 
to Moorgate Street Station. 


A BRUNSWICKER.—1. The terms jack and pike are now 
interchangeable, and it matters not what size the 
fish may be. 2. You must get them made for you 
by a blacksmith. 


Warch.— Pictorial Calendar. 


Wood Anemone (5). 
Common Butterbur: (6) 
Moscatel. (7), 

Elm Flowers (8). 
Catkins of Willow (9). 


Brimstone Butterfly. 
Primrose (1). 

Violet, Sweet (2). 
Daffodil (3). 

Wood Spurge (4). 


Cc. H. F.—1. Canadian canoes are imported into this 
country by Rowland Ward and Co., Piccadilly ; or 
you could get one from Cordings, the indiarabber 
warehousemen, or elsewhere. 2. Auswered in 
articles. 3. Quite a mistake. The indexes are not 
out of print; we always keep stock of them, as they 
save our readers and ourselyes a vast deal ol 
trouble. 


LENS. —1. Paint the lantern-slides with ordinary water- 
colours, and when dry give them a coat of Canada 
balsam, and cover with another glass, as if. they 
were intended for the microscope, or mix your 
colours with turpentine instead of water, but be 
careful they do not get too crumbly, 2. The trans- 

arent colours are sienna, asphaitum, dragon’: 

lood, carmine, rose pink, chemical brown, all the 
lakes, gamboge, and all the greens, ‘The semi-trans- 
parent colours are umber, Vandyke brown, chrome 
red, emerald green, Brunswick green, ultramarine. 
indigo, and verdigris. 3. If you are hard up for o 
mix your paints with an egg, fresh or—othery 
If it is otherwise uever mind: the mixture may 
rather odoriferous, but it will be effective. 


J. CLEGG.—The clock will not go properly unless yon 
et the sand to run out at the right rate. You must 
diminish the size of the hole until it answers. 


Nat Ritcure.—Apply to the Secretary of the London 
Swimming Club, City of London Baths, Barbican. bo. 
You will get from him full particulars as to where 
and how you can gratuitously be taught to swint, 
Have you read the articles in our first volume? 


A. L. RICHARDS,—There are such scholarships 
Universities, for particulars of which you must 
sult the “Calendars” published by the Uni 
authorities. and fonnd at most of the libraries. 
**Science Directory” might be useful to you. 


A. E. G.—Time is time, and it can be called to thi 
second, no matter what may be the state of the 
game. The umpires are sole judges when to call it, 
as even church clocks may not keep Greenwich 
mean. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Taxtsot Barnes Reep, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TOM THE BOATBOY EARNS FOUR AND 
SIXPENCE. 
IDDELL, as he read over and over again the myste- 
rious document in his hand, hardly knew what to 
make of it. 

It looked like a clue, certainly, But who had sent 
it? Was it a friend or an enemy; and if the latter, 
might it not just as likely be a hoax as not ? 

He examined the disguised writing letter for letter, 
but failed to recognise in it the hand of any one he 
knew. He called back Cusack and cross-examined him 
as to how and when the letter was brought to his 


“Riddoll gladly put down the money.” 


| 
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study ; but Cusack could tell him nothing. 
All he knew was that when he went in to 
look after Riddell’s tea that afternoon, it 
was lying there on the tabla. He conldn’t 
say how long it had been there. He hadn't 
been in the room sindé dinner, nor had 
Riddell. ‘ b 

Cusack was vory- curious to know what 
the letter was about concerning which the 
captain seemed so much excited; but Riddell 
declined to gratify him ‘on this point, and 
put the paper away in his pocket and re- 
turned to his work. ° 

“*No,” said he to himself, “ if it’s a hoax 
there’s no object in making’ it public pro- 
perty, and still less reason if therd’s any- 
thing in it.” 

Of one thing he was determined—he 
must go down to-morrow morning and 
have an interview with Tom the boatboy. 
The thing might all be a hoax, but if there 
was the remotest chance of its being other- 
wise it was clearly his duty to do what he 
could to find out the miscreant who had 
brought such disgrace upon Willoughby. 
So he spent a somewhat uneasy evening, 
and even appeared absent-minded when 
young Wyndham, now a constant visitor 
to his study, paid his ueual evening call. 

“T say,” said the latter, with beaming 
face, as he entered, ‘‘isn’t it prime, Riddell ? 
Bloomfield ’s going to try me in the second 
eleven, he says. You know I’ve been 

inding at cricket like a horse lately, and 

e came down and watched me this after- 
noon, and I was in, and made no end of a 
lucky score off Dobson's bowling. Aud 
then Bloomfield said he’d bowl me an over. 
My eye! what a funk I was in. I could 
hardly hold the bat, But I straightened 
2p. somehow, and his first ball went by. 
The noxt was frightfully swift, and dead 
on, but it broke a bit to the leg, and I 
‘was just in time to get round at it and 
send it right away between long-leg and 
long-stop into the elms—a safe five if we'd 
been running. And old Bloomfield laughed 
and said he couldn’t wait till the ball was 
sent up, and said I could turn up at the 


second eleven big practice to-morrow, and | 
got on there. I say, isn’t it: 


see how I 
prime, Riddell? I tell you, I shall stand 
on my head ifI getintothe team.” 
Riddell had only partially heard’ this 
jubilant speech, for at that moment Tom 
the boatboy was more in his thoughts 
even than Wyndham the Limpet. How- 
ever, he had heard enough to gather from 
it that his young protégé was in a vast 
state of joy and content, and as usual he 
was ready with any amount of sympathy. 


‘It will be splendid if you do get in,” 
said he. 
“Yes, They’ve only got eight places 


actually fixed, I hear, so I’ve three chances. 
I say, Riddell, I like Bloomfield, do you 
know? I think he’s an awfully good cap- 
tain.” 


Riddel] could not help smiling at this 
artless outburst from the young candidate 
for cricket honours, and replied, ‘‘I like 
him too, for he came and watched our 

tice also, here at Welch’s.” 

“Did he bowl you any balls?” de- 
manded Wyndham. 

“No, happily,” said Riddell; ‘but 
poms “one sold: me i told somebody iss 

at I mi; possi! ueeze into the 
eleven against Rockshire: if I practised 

“What !” exclaimed Wyndham, in most 
uncomplimentary astonishment. ‘‘ You in 
the first eleven! I say, it must be  mis- 


8. 
“I'm afraid they'll think it a mistake,” 


ssid Riddell, laughing; ‘‘ but I certainly 
have heard something of the sort.” 

‘Why, you usen’t to play at all ‘in our 
House,” said Wyndham. 

“No more I did; but since I came here 


T’ve been going in for it rather more, 
though I never dreamt of such rapid pro- 
motion.” < 


“Well,” said Wyndham, quite patronis- 
ingly, ‘‘I'm jolly glad to hear it; but I 
wish you were in the School House instead 
of Welch’s. By the way, how are the 
‘kids’ in your house getting on P” 

“The ‘ kids’ are getting on very well, I 
fancy,” said the captain. ‘They’ve a 
match with the Parrett’s juniors fixed al- 
ready, snd mean to challenge the School 
House too, I fancy.” 

“T say, that’s coming it rather strong,” 
said Wyndham, half incredulously. 

“Its a fact, though,” said Riddell ; 
“and what’s more, I have it on Parrett’s 
authority that they are getting to play 
very well together, and any eleven that 
plays them will have to look out for itself 
if it is to beat them.” 

“‘Ho, ho! I guess our fellows will be 
able to manage that. Of course, you know, 
if I’m in the second eleven, I shan’t be 
able to play with my House juniors.” 

“ That will be a calamity ! ” said Riddell, 
laughing, as he begsn to get out his books 
and settle himself for the evening’s work. 

Despite all the boy’s juvenile conceit and 
self-assurance, Riddell rejoiced to find him 
grown enthusiastic about anything so 
harmless as cricket. Wyndham had been 
working hard the last week or so in a 
double sense—working hard not only at 
cricket, but in striving to act up to the 
better resolutions which, with Riddell’s 
help, he had formed. And he had succeeded 
so far in both. Indeed, the cricket had 
helped the good resolutions, and the good 
resolutions had helped the cricket. As long 4 
as every spare. moment was occupied with 

is congenial sport, and a place in the 
second, eleven was a prize within reach, he 
had neither tinie: not inclination to fall 
back on the society of Silk or Gilks, or any 
of their set, And as long as the good reeo- 
lutions céntinued to fire his breast, he was 


studies, and that evening it was a 
while before Riddell could get his mii 


““Why, of course! Besides, after all, it 
may have been an accident. I broke a bit 
of cord the other day, and it looked just as 
if it had been partly cut through. Any- 
how, it’s just a8 mrach the Parretts’ busi- 
ress as ours; and they aren't doing ary- 
thing, I know.” ; 

«It would be a good deal more satis- 
factory, to have it cleared up,” said Rid- 

e] 


“It would do just as well'to have a new 
race, and settle the thing right off—oven if 
they were to lick us.” =k 

Wyndham went soon afterwards. Rid- 
dell was too much ovenpied with his own 
perploxitios to think much just then of the 

y’s views on this burning quéstion. And 
afterall, had he thought of them, he would 
probably have guessed, as the reader may 
have done, that Wyndham’s present cricket 
mania made him dread any reopening of 
the old soreness between Parrett’s and the 
School House, which would be sure to 
result, among other things, in his exclu- 
sion, as a member of the latter fraternity, 
from the coveted place in the second 
eleven. 

The next morning the captain was up 
early, and on his way to the boathouse. 
Ever since the race the river had been 
almost deserted, at any rate in the early 
mornings. 

Consequently when Riddell arrived at 
the boathouse he found no one up. After 
a good deal of knocking he managed to 
rouse the boatman. 

“I want Tom,” he said, ‘‘to steer me 
up to the Willows.” 

“You might have let me known you’d 


want the gig yesterday,” said the man, 
rath lily; ‘I'd have left: it out for 
you. ov@night.”” 


Had it been Bloomfield or Fairbairn, or 
any other of the boating heroes of Wil- 
lotghby, Blades the boatman would have 
sung’a very different song. But a” boat- 


an. does not know anything about senior 


detached from bats and balls and ¢: = | omstti 


trated on Livy. pee 

Riddell himself, too, found work’ more 
than ordinarily difficult that night, but'his | 
thoughts were wandering on far less con- 
genial ground than cricket. 

Supposing that letter did mean some- 
thing, how, ought he to actP It was no 

leasant responsibility to have thrown on 
Bis shoulders to have to bring a criminal 
to justice, and possibly be the means of his 
expulsion. And yet the honour of Wil- 
loughby was at stake, and no squeamish- 
ness ought to interfere with that. He 
wished, true or untrue, that the wretched 
letter had been left anywhere but in his 


study. 
“T say,” said young Wyndham, after 
about an hour’s 34; of work, and 


strangely enough starting the very topic 
with Shieh Riddell’s misd was full—I 
say, I think that boatrace business is blow- 
ing over, do you know? You don’t hear 
nearly so much about it now.” 

«The thing is, ought it to blow over?” 
said the captain, gravely. 


baplls over the other, and the embarkation 
}duly effected. 


1 Zém was a privileged person at Wil- 
In consideration of not objecting 
to an occasional licking, he was permitted 
to be as impudent and familiar as he pleased 
with the young gentlemen in whose service 
he laboured. Being a professional water- 
man, he considered it his right to patronise 
everybody. Even old Wyndham last sea- 
sen had received most fatherly encourage- 
ment from this irreverent youngster, while 
any one who could make no pretensions to 
skill with the oars was simply at his mercy. 
This being so, Riddell had made up his 
mind for a trying time of it, and was not 
disappointed. 

“What! you’re a-goin’ in for acullin’, 
then ?” demanded the young waterman as 
the boat put off. 

‘* Yes ; I want to try my hand,” said the 
captain. 

‘* You'll never do no good at it, I can tell 
yer, before yer begins,” said the boy. 

So_it seemed. What with inexperience 
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of the sculls, and nervousness under the 
eye of this ruthless young critic, and un- 
easiness as to the outcome of this strange 
interview, Riddell made a very bad per- 
formance. 

“Ya-ow! I thought it would come to 
that!” jeered Tom when, after a fow 
strokes, the captain got his sculls hope- 
lesaly feathered under water and could not 
get them up again. ‘There you are! 
That comes of diggin’! Always the way 
with you chaps!” 

“Suppose, instead of going on like 
that,” said Riddell, getting up the blades 
of his sculls with a huge effort, ‘‘ you show 
ame the way to do {t properly ?” 

“‘ What's the use of showing you? You 
could never learn; I can see it by the looks 
of you!” 

After this particularly complimentary 
speech Riddell rowed ploddingly on for 
@ little distance, Tom whistling shrilly in 
the stern all the way in a manner most 
discouraging for conversation. 

But Riddell was determined, come what 
would, he would broach the unpleasant 
subject. Consequently, after some further 
progress up stream, he rested on his oars, 
and said, 

“‘T’ve not been out on the water since 
the day of the boatrace.” 

“* Aren’t you, though >” said Tom. 


A pause. 

“Phat was a queer thing, the rudder- 
line breaking that day,” said Riddell, 
looking hard at his youug companion. 

Tom apparently did not quite like it. 
Either it seemed as if Riddell thought he 
‘knew something about the affair, or else 
his conscience was not quite easy. 

‘In course it was,” replied he, surlily. 
«*T knows nothink about it.” 

Riddell, for @ quiet, nervous boy, was 
shrewd for his age, and there was some- 
thing in Tom’s constrained and uncom- 
fortable manner as he made this disclaimer 
that convinced him that after all the 
mysterious letter had something init. 

It was a bold step to take, he knew, and 
it might end in a failure, but he would 
chance it at any rate. 

“You do know something about it, 
Tom !” said he, sternly, and with a search- 
ing look at the young waterman. 

‘om did. He didn’t say so. Indeed he 

violently denied that he did, and broke 
out into a state of most virtuous indigna- 
tion. 
“Well I ever, if that ain’t a nice thing 
to say to a chap. I tell you I knows 
nothink about it. The idea! What ’udI 
know anythink about it for. I tell you 
you're out, governor. You're come to the 
“wrong shop—do you hear?” 

Riddell did hear; and watching the 
“boy’s manner as he hurried out these pro- 
tests, he was satisfied that he yes on the 
right tack. ‘ 

¢ had never occurred to him before. 
Perhaps the culprit was Tom himself; 

haps it was he who, for some reason of 
is own, had cut the line and caused all 
the mischief. 

If that were so, what a relief and what 
@ satisfaction it would be! Riddell felt 
that if Tom himself were the wrongdoer 
he could almost embrace him, so great 
would be his joy at knowing that no 
Willoughby boy was guilty of the crime. 
But it was too 8 notion to be true, 
and Tom soon dispelled it. 

“T tell you,” continued he, vehemently, 
but looking down so as to avoid the cap- 
tain’s eye. ‘‘I tell you I aren’t done it, 
ithere. It’s no use your trying to fix it on 


me. Do you suppose I wouldn’t know if 
I'd done it? ‘You blame the right parties, 
governor, do you hear? I ain’t done it.” 

“T never said you did,” replied Riddell, 
feeling he had by this time got the upper 
hand in the argument, “but you know 
who did.” 

“There you go. 
don’t know, and I ain’t done it.” 

“‘Do you mean to tell me,” said Riddell, 
“the lines could have been cut and you 
not know it? Don’t you sleep in the boat- 
house ?” 

“In course I do—but I ain’t done it, 
there!” 

“Don’t be a young fool, Tom,” said 
Riddell, sternly. ‘‘ What I want to know 
is who did do it.” 

“How do you suppose I know?” de- 
manded the boy. 

4 ies did do it?” again repeated Rid- 

ell. 
“*T don’t know, there!” retorted Tom. 
“T never see his face.” 

‘Then some one did come to the boat- 
house that night ?” said Riddell. 

“How do I know? Suppose they 
did?” 

“Buppose they did? I want to know 
who it was.” 

“T tell you I don’t know. It was pitch 
dark, and'I ain’t seen his face, there; and 
what's more, I don’t know the chap.” 

“ But you let him into the boathouse?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Tom, whose strong 
point was evidently not in standing cross- 
examination. ‘‘ That's where you're wrong 
again. You're all wrong.” 

“You knew he was there, at any rate.” 

“No, I didn’t. You're wrong agin. 
You don’t know what you're talkin’ about. 
How could I know he was there, when I 
worn’t there myself?” 

“‘What! did he get in while you were 
aweyt ud 

“In course he did. Do you suppose I 
goes to bed ike yu kids at eight o'clock ? 

(@ fear. hy, I don’t get my supper at 
Joe Blades’s till ten.” 

‘Then you found some one in the boat- 
house when you went there to go to 
bed ?” : 

“‘There you are, all wrong agin. 
How do you suppose I'd find him when he 
got out of the window ?” 

‘Then he came in and went out by the 
window ?” asked Riddell. 

“Why, you don’t suppose he could 


How do I know? I, 


‘No, he ain’t. Wrong agin.” 

‘Did he leave anything behind that you 
would know hiw by, then ¢” 

The boy looked up sharply at Riddell, 
who saw that he had made a point, and 
followed it up. 

“What did he leave behind? His 
cap?” he asked. 

“His cap. Do you suppose chaps cut. 
strings with their caps? Why, you must 
be a flat.” 

“His knife, was it?” exclaimed Rid- 
dell, excitedly. ‘‘ Was it his knife?” 

‘There you go; you're soclever. I as 
good as tell yer, and then you go on as if 
you guessed it yourself! You ain’t got as 
much learnin’ as you think, governor.” 

‘‘But was it his knife he left behind ?” 
inquired Riddell, too eager to attend to 
the sarcasms of his companion. 

‘“‘ What could it ’a been, unless it might 
be arazor. Youdon’t cut ropes with your 
thumb-nails, do you 2 Of course it was his 
knife.” 

‘ And have you got it still, Tom?” 

Here Tom began to get shy. As long 
as it was only information that the cap- 
tain wanted to get at he didn’t so much 
mind being cross-examined, but directly it 
looked as if his knife was in peril he 
ote d id he, gruff! 

ss tll do,” said he, y; “my 
knife ’s nothing to do with you.” 

‘I know it isn’t, and I don’t want to 
take it from you. I only want to look 
at it.” er La 
. “Oh, yes; all very fine. . And you mean 
to make out as its yourn and you was the 
chap I saw hoppin’ out. of. the winder, do 
yer? I know better. . He weron’t your 
cut, so you needn’t try to make that out.” 

“Of course it wasn’t I,” said Riddell, 
horrified even at the bare suspicion, still 
more at the idea of any one confessing to 
such a crime for the sake of getting 4 
paltry knife. itaoe 
, Still Tom was obdurate and would not 
produce his treasure. In..yain Riddell 
assured him that he made no, claim ta it, 
and, even if the knife were his own, would 
not dream of deprivirig:the boy of it now. 
Tom listened to it all with an. incredulous 
scowl, and Riddell was beginning to despaii 
of ever setting eyes on the knife, when the 
boy solved the difficulty of his own accord. 

“What do you want to look at it for?” 
he demanded. 

“Only to see if I knew whose it was 


come down the chimbley, do you?” re- | once. 


torted Tom, scornfully, ‘‘and there’s no 
way else.” 

“You had the key of the door all the 
time, of course?” said Riddell. 

‘In course. Do you suppose we leaves 
the boat’us open for anybody as likes to 
come in without leave ? ” 

“Then it was seeing the window open 
made you know some one had been in?” 
continued the captain. 

“Wrong agin! Why, you aren’t been 
right once yet.” 

‘Do you mean you really saw some one 
there P” 

‘« How could I see him when he was 
a-hoppin’ out of the winder just as I oomes 
in? tell you I didn’t see him. You 
couldn't have sor him either, not with all 
your learnin’.”’ 

“Then you've no idea who it was?” 

“ Ain’t I? that’s all you know.” 

“Why, you say you never saw him. Did 
you hear his voice ?”” 

‘*No, I didn’t.” 

“Has some one told you? Has he come 
and told you himself?” 


“Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to let yor sep it 
unless you lay.s .half-a-crown down on 
that there seat, There! I-ain’t a-goin’ 
to be done by you or any of your 
scholars.” Sodan 2 

Riddell gladly put down the money and 
had the satisfaction at last of seeing Tom 
fumble in his. pockets for the precious 
weapon. 

It was a long time coming to light, and 
meanwhile the boy kept 9 suspicious eye 
on the money, evidently not quite sure 
whether after all he was safe. 

At length from the deepest depth of bis 
trouser pocket, his hand emerged, bringing 
with it the knife. : . 

_ Had Tom not been eo intent on the half- 
crown which lay on the seat he would 
have been amazed at the sudden pallor 
which overspread the captain’s face and 
the half-suppressed gasp which he gave as 
his eyes fell on—young Wyndham’s.knife! 

There was no mistaking it. Riddell 
knew it well. .Wyndham when first he 
possessed it was never tired of flourishin 
it proudly before all his acquaintances, an 
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it every five minutes of the day. 


finding some pretext for using it or lendihg ‘ turning hurriedly 
‘| knife—this very 


a moment after for his’ 
nife which less than two 


a brilliant idea—“ tell you what, governor-. 
You lay another two bob on the top of 


Riddell had often had it pressed upon | hours afterwards had been dropped on the ; that there half-a-crown and it's yours. 
him. Yes, and now, with a shock that was | boathouse floor in the culprit’s hurried Come!” 


almost sickening, he recollected that he | 
had had it in his hand that very night 
before the boatrace. 


upon him the whole memory of that even- | 
ing. How excited, how restless the boy : 
had been, how impossible he had found it | 
to work, how wildly he had talked about 
the coming race, and how he had set bis 
mind on the School House boat winning. | 
Riddell remembered every word of it now, - 
and how Wyndham’s excitement had 
baulked him of his desire for a serious talk | 
that evening. And then he remembered 
how abruptly the boy had left him, re- | 


retreat by the window! | 
Riddell felt literally sick as it all rushed , 


“Have you saw it enough ?”? demanded | 
that youth, still eyeing the half-crown. | 

“Yes,” murmured Riddell. And surely 
he never uttered a truer word. : 

Tom, startled by his voice, looked up. | 

“Hullo!” said he, “what’sup? One; 
would think you’d never saw a knife | 
afore!” 

Riddell tried feebly to smile and recover 
himeelf. 

“Tell you what,” said Tom, struck with | 


| Willoughby. 


Riddell mechanically took out his purse- 
and produced the florin. It was almost. 


through his mind, as his eyes fell on the | the last coin that remaiced of his pocket - 
And with the thought there rushed in ; knife in Tom’s hand. 


money for that term, but he was too. 
miserable even to think of that. 

Tom grabbed at the money eagerly, and 
deposited the knife in Riddell’s hand in 
exchange. : 

Then, with aload on his heart such as he 
had never felt before, the captain turned: 
the boat's head and rowed slowly back to 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TENTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


[* the year 1858 no less than 135,000 of the : 
Victorian settlers dwelt in tents, and the can- 
vas dwellings in the colony more than equalled 
those.of. wood and iron,-and nearly quadrupled ! 
those of brick and stone. This enormous con- 
course of tent-folk was owing to the gold dig- 
gings, where canvas towns sprang up like mush- 
rooms in a day to last till the rush for wealth | 
was exhausted, and then give place to more 
permanent habitations adapted to a more per- 
manent means of prosperity. Englishmen 
never live in tents for a than they can help, 
but there are many nations that shelter be- 
neath nothing else, who are far more numerous 
than is generally supposed, aud form a fair 

proportion of the population of the globe. 

In the sunny climates of the East tents have 
been used from time immemorial. They are 
frequently mentioned in Holy Writ. Abraham 
sat in the door of his tent, pitched in front of 
the encampment, as is the tent of the sheikh to 
this very day, when ‘“‘he lift up his eyes and 
looked, and, lo, three men: stood by him,” with 
whom he was to plead for Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The Tabernacle was but one elaborate tent 
covered with ram and badger skins, differing | 
therein from the ordinary Israelitish roof which | 
was of the hair of the goat and camel. 

The Arab tent, as we now know it, and as 
shown in our group, is about twenty-five feet | 
long and ten frond. Tt is supported by nine | 
poles, thrve in the centre and three at each side, 
those at the side measuring five feet, those in 
the middle being two feet higher. ‘The covering 
is of goat’s hair woven in strips and sewn to- 
gether, and the divisions between its two or 
three compartments are of white woollen stuff | 
embroidered with flowers. The saddles and , 
wheat sacks are piled up round the central pole, ' 
and when there are three compartments one of | 
them is set aside for the cattle. The Arab tent | 
is invariably pitched by the women, who, | 
amongst nearly all semi-civilised ‘and savage | 
races, are responsible for the household work in 
anything but a limited sense. The Egyptian | 
Bedouins have a four-poled tent with a thawl | 
for a covering; the Tripoli Arabs have the | 
‘*hair houses” built of wool and goat’s hair ; the | 
Berber tents are of wool and matting dyed black | 
with co} ; and to the south of them come 
the Braknas, whose corpulent bodies are shel- 
tered at night by tents of plaited grass. 

Next to the Arabs as a tent-dwelling people 
are the Persians, of whom quite a quarter live a 
semi-nomad life. Their tents are hemispherical 
in shape, covered with felt and most elaborate 
in their interior fittin; Divided into apart- 
ments by costly hangings and furnished with 
barbaric magnificence, some of the best of these 
tents form really handsome and comfortable 
homes. Perhaps the most elaborate tent known 


to history was that of Nadir Shah, which it took 
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seven elephants tocarry when down. The poles 

were of gold, and in the centre beneath its ; 
richly broidered canopy of violet silk stood the | 
golden peacock throne with its wealth of ' 
diamonds and other gems. Asa contrast to this | 
we may mention the tents of one of the present | 
Rajpoot tribes, the Kaorwas, said by some to be | 
descended from the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, | 


who dwell in the branches of the trees and‘ 


make their nest-like tents of peloo poles covered 
with broad leaves. 

Another of the leaf tents is that made out of 
the vijao by the Indians of the Andes. The 
natives of the South American Copper Moun- 
tains—Andes is but a synonym for copper, just 
as the other name, the Cordilleras, merely 
means the chain —collect the oval leaves of the 
vijao, which are some twenty inches by fourteen 
in size and have white mealy and waterproof 
under-surfaces. The footstalk they nick so as 
to form a hook, by which they hang them over- 
lapping tile-fashion on to the squares made by 
the lianas, which, like rafters, they have run 
round the conical roof of their tempo! abode. 
A hundredweight. of vijao leaves will shelter in 
this way six or eight men, and as a‘ few are 
always kept as a reserve, the sefuge is fairly 
water tight, for, in the event of the rain coming 
through, a leaf is hung up over the hole just as 
a missing slate is replaced in a roof. 

One of the sim plest tents described is that of 
the Argrippei, or bald-headed Scythians—a 
sacred race, thought to be one of the sacerdotal 
colonies from India. The tent of these people 
was a sheet of white cloth, fastened lightly 
amongst the trees. Other tents there are hardly 
worthy of the name, consisting merely of a skin 
‘on a couple of poles, affording meagre shelter 
from the weather, but just sufficient to be 
healthy. ; 

The Chinese tent is fourteen feet Jong, six 
wide, and five and a half feet high. Its sha 
is that of the refreshment booth so common in 
this country at outdoor rejoicings. The Man- | 
choo tent is a cage like a dovecot, stiff in the 
frame, and covered with cloth. The Calmuck | 


One of the firmest tents constructed is that 
of the Karaoy among the Turcomans. A num- 
ber of stakes are arranged in a circle so as to 
cross each other diagonally, as if in a rustic 
fence.’ They are tied at each angle, and from 
the top rise curved rafters which carry the felt 
covering, from whose hole in the centre of the 
dome issues the smoke. Wonderful stories are 
told of the tent of Attila, the Hun king, whos: 
hordes wrought such havoc in the western 
| Empire. Another conqueror, Mahomet 1v., had 
| @ famous tent, whose poles were plated with 
; gold, whose covering was gold embroidered, and 

whose seraglio, kiosks, anda artments for pages 
and attendants, all beneath its single roof, 
would appear to have made its architecture 
rather bewildering. . 

Tents in the Crusading times were in generad 
| use amongst both Christians and Saracens, and 
were of very rich and highly-coloured materials. 
‘It was in the years immediately following the 
| Crusades that tent splendour reached its maxi- 
|mum, and the variety of the fabrics used in 
| their upholstering is astonishing. From the 
| stories of how the pavilions at tournaments and 
| similar gatherings were built it would seem ss 
| thongh rainy weather was unknown. In there 
| days similar materials, dyed and ornamented as 
described, would assuredly be spoilt by the first: 
| shower, A question is often asked by owners of 

“ all-bright ” bicycles and tricycles as to what a 
| man in armoar did during—and after—a than- 
' derstorm? Forlorn as he must have looked, he 


| certainly came off successfully when compared 


with a saturated State tent. 

At Granson the Swiss captured the tent of the 
Duke of Burgundy. It was of bright-coloured 
canvas, lined with purple velvet, The hangings 
were of silk, richly embroidered with gold and 
pearls. Its poles were plated with gold, its 
window-frames were of fine bar-gold. It had 
Arras carpets; over the door was the duke’s 
escutcheon worked in gold and precious stones, 
and the ropes were threaded with gold. The 
chair of state, of which this'was the gorgeous 

, was, of course, of solid gold. 


uses felt instead of cloth, but hardly varies the 
shape. The ‘‘ yarang” of the Siberian Tuskiis | 
hung with reindeer curtains, and is made of | 
whale ribs and walrus skin, the skin so dressed , 
as to be beautifully elastic, clear as hmeént, 
and semi-transparent. The Samoyeds dwell in 
pyramidal tepts made of bark and reindeer | 


as to throw off the rain, The Eaplander builds 


covering on the lee side.. The Eskimo places | 
his door to the south, and, pitching four fir- 
Poles so as to meet at the top, makes quite a re- | 
spectable sealskin pyramid, 


cano) 

When Henry v. and Charles v1. were nego~ 
tiating after Agincourt, Henry’s tent was of blue 
and green velvet, richly embroidered, crowned 
with a golden eagle having diamond eyes, and 
bearing the appropriate motto, ‘‘ After busie 
laboure cometh victorious reste.” Who has not 
heard of the Field of the Cloth of Gold? 


| skins, whose hairy sides are turned outward so! Henry vii1. had a tent of brocaded crimson 


decorated in quite a modern spirit, with legends 


‘his skin tent with a central pole, and devises a advertising his own titles and greatness; and 
‘doorway by fixing a clothes-line between the | he had also a wooden house built ‘with an iron 
‘pole and a stick outside, so as to lift up the ‘ chimney,” on the ridge of which were a collec- 


tion of carved beasts in which he took an 


| heraldic interest—the lion, dragon, antelope, 


greyhound, and dun cow to wit. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THE Rev. H. C. ApAMs, M.A., 


Author of “ Tales of Chariton School,” ‘Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


‘EANWHILE John Warton had been pass- 

ing a very uncomfortable fortnight at 
‘Wyndford, notwithstanding the society of 
his sister, to whom he was warmly attached. 
He was greatly embarrassed by what had 
taken place. Nothing could he more 
generous than Hugh de Clifford’s conduct 
to him. He had learnt from the provost- 
marshal’s men that a strong feeling was 
entertained against himself in the rebel 
camp. It had been represented to the 
Prince that Colonel Warton’s influence 
had been the main reason why no persons 
in the neighbourhood had join him; 
though it was believed to be one where 
he had many friends: and there had been 
high words between Hugh (whom they for 
some reason called Lieutonant Morville) 
and some of the Highland chiefs respecting 
his interference. ft could only have been 
by determined exertions, involving danger 
to himself, that he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing John’s pardon. And then how had he 
been requited? The very step he bad 
taken in remaining behind to set him 
free had imperilled his own liberty, if not 
his life. ‘fe could not blame Captain 
Vallance for the sudden attack he had 
made on Hugh’s soldiers, because it was 
done in ignorance of the true state of the 
case; but it greatly distressed him never- 
theless. No doubt matters might have 
been worse. Hugh might have been taken 
prisoner or killed; and Warton hoped and 
believed that neither of these casualties 
had taken He had made every in- 
quiry in his power, and not learned any- 
thing which supported either supposition. 
Still'he ‘was uneasy and could not quiet his 
anxiety. His sister, who had heard a 
vague rumour of his seizure and imprison- 
ment, and had been delivered from an 
agony of alarm by his appearance unhurt 
at Dr. Oakes’s house, had. entreated him to 
tell her all that had passed. For several 
days he had refused; but at last one 
morning when they were walking on the 
lawn after breakfast, his disquietude, which 
had increased rather than lessened as the 
days went on, induced him to confide 
everything to her, and ask her opinion and 
advice. 

Lucy listened with deep interest. ‘‘ How 
generous of him,” she said. ‘I don’t 
suppose he knew that it was I who gave 
him notice of the warrant out against 
him. Do you think he did?” 

‘‘T don’t know how he could have guessed 
it,” said Warton; ‘‘ but he did, for he told 
me he had.” 

‘*Well, even if he did discover it,” said 
Lucy, ‘that was a very different matter 
from his rescue of you. We ran little or no 
risk, and certainly did not incur any odium, 
as you say Mr. de Clifford did. It is a 
noble return indeed, and it would break 
both our hearts if he suffered any serious 
injury. But I can’t think there is any real 
ground of alarm. You say that all the 
party, Mr. de Clifford as well as the rest, 
galloped off?” 

“Yes, but several shots were fired, 
and I fancied—everything was confused, 
and the smoke prevented me from seeing 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


clearly—but I fancied that De Clifford’s 
horse, if not De Clifford’ himself, was 
struck.” 

‘« Even if that was so,” said Lucy, ‘he 
must have got off, or he would have been 
found somewhere about. You say you 
yourself searched—” 

“Yes, I just ran down to Dr. Oakes’s to 
see you and get my horse, and then I 
passed the whole of the morning in ex- 
amining the roads for several miles round. 
But you see I couldn’t tell which way the 
horse had gone. There is a point in the 
road, 8 hundred yards or so from the place 
where we were standing, where it divides 
into several branches. This point couldn’t 
be seen where we were standing, as the 
houses come in the way; and I couldn’t 
tell which way the horse had gone. Well, 
James,” he added, addressing a servant 
who had jast come out from the house, 
“what is it?” 

‘‘A gentleman is here, sir—Mr. Richard 
Farrell. He wants particularly to see 

ou.” 

“*Mr. Richard Farrell,” repeated War- 
ton, in a tone of very unpleasant surprise. 
‘*T don’t know what he can want with me; 
and I’m engaged unless it’s something 
very particular,” he added, as the possi- 
bility of Farrell’s being able to give him 
some information of the subject engaging 
his thoughts occurred to him. 

“He said it was something particular— 
something about some one you wanted to 
know about.” 

“Show him into the library, James, I'll 
come to him immediately. I hope,” he 
added, as soon as the servant had left him 
—‘‘I hope he has not contrived to get De 
Clifford into his power. He is cunning 
enough for anything; though, to be sure, 
if he had, he would have used the oppor- 
tunity at once without scruple or mercy.” 

“‘You will come back here, John, will 
you not, as soon as you have seen him ?” 
said Lucy. ‘‘I am as anxious as you to 
hear what he has to tell.” 

‘<T1l come back as soon as he is gone,” 
said Warton. ‘‘I don’t suppose he will 
keep mo many minutes, and the fewer the 
better, I’m sure.” 

It was not, however, till more than an 
hour had elapsed that John Warton re- 
turned to his sister; and when he did, his 
face showed that. he was both vexed and 
provoked. 

“What has happened, John?” ex- 
claimed Miss Warton, breathlessly. ‘‘ Isit 
what you feared ?” 

“Tt is worse, I am sorry to say, than 
anything I had fancied. ’Farrell has dis- 
covered that De Clifford has been hurt in 


some way by a fall or a wound. You! ‘ 
| Tho blessed visit of his gracious Highness 


know I told you I feared he had been 
wounded. In some way or other Mostyn 
and Maynard have got hold of him, and 


they have carried him to some place of.| 


concealment near Peneshurst.” 
“Did he tell you where?” asked 
Lucy. 
‘No, I observed that he avoided doing 
so, and I knew it was no use asking him. 
But I inferred it was some place very 


carefully hidden, and known to thenr 
only.” 

a How did he find it out? They didn’t. 
tell him, I suppose ?” 

“You may be sure they did not. But T 
didn’t ask ter Richard that either. It: 
is enough that he knows it.” F 

“Too much. But why did he come to 
tell you of it?” 

“He wants me to help him in seizing” 
and imprisoning De Clifford. It is evident 
he thinks I bear the same bitter hate to 
De Clifford that he does himself; and it 
serves me right for having entertained the 
bitter feelings I once did.” 

“ Still, allowing that, how can you help 
him?” 

“He wants me to apply to my father to 
order Bates to put ten or twelye men at 
his disposal. I asked him, of course, why 
he didn’t go to Bates himself; but he said 
he had his reasons, which he would have 
given me if I hadn’t cut him short. He 
knows that I am in constant communica- 
tion with my father, and thinks that any- 
thing I ask of him he will be sure to 

ant,” 

“TI hoy ou told him pretty plainly 
that youd Rave nothing to do with the 
matter?” said Lucy. 

“ Well, ne, Lucy, I did not,” said John, 
smiling. “I saw plainly that if I had 
refused he would have gone to Vallance or 
Bates himself, rather than have been foiled. 
I told him that I would mention the mat- 
ter in a letter that I was going to send to 
my father to-dey and that an answer 
might be received in two or three days, 
but that must be quite uncertain. I was 
obliged to promise him that I would com- 
municate to no one but yourself the in- 
formation I had received, and we should 
both be bound to keep it a profound secret. 
till the return of the messenger. He in- 
sisted upon that, and I saw it was no use- 
to stand out, That prevents us from 
making any inquiries of Mostyn or May- 
nard, or attempting to find out by any 
other means De Clifford’s hiding-place. 
But I may light upon it by some chance 
or other, and in any case it gives time.” 

On the same day, nearly about the same 
hour, Keziah Jennings was seated at the 
window of her lodge, looking out anxiously 
for the arrival of Dr. Crawley, who, ac- 
cording to her reckoning, ought to have 
arrived two hours before. 

“He has had to drive to Edburton to 
see the house-steward’s baby again,” she 
muttered to herself; ‘‘ and that’s right. I 
don’t say it ain’t, but my lady oughtn’t 
kep’ waiting for George Chowner’s child 
neither—and kep’ waiting, too, when I’m 
fearing she’s worse than she’s been at all. 


set her on her legs again for a bit, and the 
having Mr. Hugh to look after kep’ heron 
*em ever so long. And if she could have 
heard that our side had got the better of 
King George and his filthy Germans, I 
think it would have given her another 
good spell of life. Butno good news comes, 
and she’s beginning to droop again. The 
nurse says she’s terrible bad this morning 


since the messenger came, though she 
doesn’t know what news he brought. What 
can keep the doctor, I do wonder?” 

The sound of wheels at this moment was 
audible; and Mrs. Jennings, rushing out 
for the twentieth time that morning, was 
rejoiced to see that the delinquent Galen 
had made his a) rance at last. Callin; 
to her son to had the horse, she proceede: 
to usher Dr. Crawley with all possible 
speed to her wistress’s chamber. 

Lady Betty was seated in her chair, in 
nearly the same attitude as when Charlie 
Mostyn had visited her. But there wasa 
marked difference in her appearance. She 
had looked on the former occasion feeble 
and worn, notwithstanding the flush of 
temporary excitement. But now it was 
evident that nothing but the most deter- 


mined exercise of her will enabled her to | 
sit upright in her chair; and the ghastly 


pallor of the cheek and the waning light in 
the eyes were those of a person who had 
received the final summons, and was pre- 
paring to ebey it. 

She looked wistfully into the face of the 
doctor as he entered, and fell back in her 
chair with: a heavy sigh as she noticed its 
expression. 


ing cheerfulness—‘ that our 
tt ground? Not at all, I 


assure a the contrary, he continues 
to mal gtess—has made it very con- 
sideral 06'T saw him last. He can not 
only até uptight, but took a turn or two 
up “own' the room, leaning on my 

*¥6 Would have bedn unreasonable to 
e fapid progress.” 


glad to hear it,” esid Lady Botty; 
“bat you know perfectly that I did 
not mean that. I ask you, is it really 
true?” 

“TI fear it is,” replied Dr. Crawley. 
“The mayor has put up a special announce- 
ment of it at the town hall—put it up at 
seven o’clock this morning, and I saw it as 
I drove out to Edburton. I do not know 
that I should have trusted entirely to that, 
but a special messenger reached Edburton 
shortly after my arrival there. He fully 
confirmed Vallance’s report.” 

“« And they have actually set out on their 
way back to Scotland ?” 

“Set out yesterday morning. The Prince 
would have still gone on with those who 
remained faithful to him if there had been 
but a handful. But there was not.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, 
then Lady Betty again spoke, in a calm, 
measured tone, which contrasted strangely 
with her usual utterances. 

“Will they pass through Peneshurat 
again, think you?” 

“It is probable that they will. It is, I 
suppose, their nearest route. Anyhow, 
they know tho road, and they do not 
know any other. Of course, they will be 
anxious to reach Scotland as quickly as 
possible.” 

“How long will it take them to get 
here?” 

‘‘I should imagino about a week. They 
were no doubt more than that time in 
marcking from here to Derby. But they 

stopped several times on their way thither, 
at the large towns in particular, endea- 
youring to raise recruits and to enlist the 
support of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. They will not attempt anything 
cf the kind, I imagine, on their way 


back.”” | 
“You are right, Dr. Crawley; they will | 
not. A week, you say? It is more than , 
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enough. Now I wish to ask you about 
Hugh de Clifford. Do you still remain in 
the same mind about him as before ?” 

“No, Lady Betty. My opinion as to 
what is best to be done with him has 
undergone an entire chan; Up to this 
morning I had no doubt that it was the 
best thing for him to remain where he is, 
until the news we have been so long ex- 
pecting, unhappily in vain, had arrived. 
if another battle like that at Preston had 
been fought the whole aspect of thin; 
would have been altered. Then it would 
have been safe for Hugh to have been re- 
moved to Clifford Castle or to your house, 
and’ there his complete recovery would 
have taken place. But that dream is now 
dispelled.” 

“‘Dispelled for ever,” assented his 
hearer. ‘Well, what do you adviso 
now? Do you propose tbat he should 
accompany the retreat of these men to 
Scotland ?” 

“TI cannot advise it. As I have said, 
they will be here probably in a week. But 
in a week Hugh cannot be strong enough 
to march twenty miles a day, and that is 
the speed at which I expect they will pro- 
cee 


“Ts he, then, to remain where he is till 
he is fully convalescent ? ” 

“That, too, would be full of danger. 
Up to this time it has been a very doubt- 
fu] matter. in most persons’ minds how this 
enterprise was going to terminate: and 
though they would do nothing to assist the 
Prince’s cause, they would do nothing 
either that might be brought up against 
them, in the event of his success. It is not 
impossible that more than one person in 
Peneshurst may ct that Hugh is in 
hiding somewhere sbout here; but. if so 
they have held their tongues about it. 
But they would not hold their tongues 
now.” 

The old lady made a gesture of assent, 
but did not speak. 

at Independently of that,” pursued the 
doctor, ‘‘ when the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army arrives here—as it is tolerably sure to 
do, a day or so in the rear of the High- 
landers—every house, every hovel by the 
roadside, will be most closely examined to 
discover any stragglers who for one reason 
or another may have remained behind. 
You know what would be Hugh’s fate 
if he were to fall into Duke William’s 
hands?” 

“All the- world knows it,” said Lady 
Betty. ‘Well, then, what do you pro- 
pose ?”” 

«Hugh must stay where he is until the 
Highlanders have passed. He had better 
not go before that—first, because he is still 
too weak to be moved, and every day is 
a gain to him; and, secondly, because there 
is this troop of Warton’s volunteers here 
continually watching and patrolling the 
roads. They will, of course, withdraw 
from Peneshurst while the Highlanders are 
in its immediate neighbourhood—will not, 
most likely, re-enter it, in fact, until the 
Duke himself arrives. Thus there will be 
a space of four-and-twenty hours at least, 
when the roads will bo quite open, and 
that must be the time chosen for his escape. 
He must wait till nightfall, and then he 
must ride, if he can sit his horse—if he 
cannot, he must be conveyed in a light 
cart—to the nearest point of the sea-coast. 
That I suppose will be the mouth of the 
Ken, but Corcoram will arrange that. One 
of the luggers must be lying there to take 
him across to Ireland or France, as is 
thought best.” 
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“ Will Hugh himself consent to forego 
his share in the fighting which is yet to 
come?” inquired the old lady. ie is 
yonng, doctor, and has not our experience. 
He still believe there is such a thing 
as loyalty to his sovereign.” 

“He must forego the fighting,” was the 
answer. ‘I have been silent on this sub- 
ject because there was no need for enter- 
ing upon it. But he will be unfit for 
service for many weeks, if not months, to 
come, and must fully recover before he can 
attempt snything ot the kind again.” 

“ Well, it can be managed without diffi- 
culty. There is plenty of time to send a 
message to Whitehaven or Ravenglass, or 
wherever the lugger may be lying, and 
order.it to be in readiness at the place and 
time appointed. Fairley, of the Fox, you 
know, will provide the horses and the car- 
riage, should one be needed. Corcoram, 
Barwell, and Reeves will be Hugh’s escort. 
Will you undertake to give the necessary 
orders?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor; ‘make 
yourself easy on that head. And now, 

ady Betty, a word on another subject. 
I have entered upon these matters with 
you because I knew you would not be eatis- 
fied until everything had been arranged. 
‘But your own case must now be attended to. 
You are worn out with long anxiety, and 
still more, I fear, from disappointment. 
You must at once retire to your bed and 
take a long night’s rest.” 

“* Be sure I shall do so, doctor. Trust 
me, I shall sleep very soundly to-night.” 

No particular meaning was attached to 
her words, until they were remembered on 
the following morning, when her gentle- 
woman, going to rouse her, found that she 
had expired during the night and had 
been many bours dead. It was thought 
that she had died in her sleep without pain 
(or struggle. Notwithstanding her great 
age, and the life of continual anxiety she 
had led, she had borne up wonderfully 
against sickness and decay, so long as the 
hopes on which her heart had so long been 
set had a fair prospect of fulfilment. But 
she knew enough to foresee that the fatal 
retreat from Derby was not only a sur- 
render of all hope of success in the present 
campaign, but the death-knell of the 
Stuart cause in England. She had 
nothing left to live for, and the conviction 
killed her. 

Meanwhile Farrell had retired to the 
lodging which he had engaged in the East 
Dene road after his return to Peneshurst 
and his discovery that he could not be re- 
ceived again at Joshua Greaves’s house. 
He bad chosen the lodging, in the first 
instance, simply because he wanted to keep 
as much out of sight as possible at present, 
while prosecuting his search after Hugh de 
Clifford. When fortune had fulfilled his 
wish in this particular, the lodgings were 
found to have another advantage—that of 
being in close proximity to the lane leading 
to ‘Wyndford Pits. His bedroom window 
in fact commanded a view of the entrance 
to the lane, and by keeping up a continual 
watch he was able to ascertain, without any 
risk of being himself overlooked, the hours 
at which Mostyn and Maynard visited 
their friend. In this manner he was also 
able to assure himself that Hugh was still 
in the cottage. He did not, however, trust 
to this, but twice at least in every day, at 
times when he knew the coast would be 
clear, he made a stealthy visit to the pits 
and ascertained that all was so far right. 
When the tidings of the retreat of the 
| Highland army was published in Penes- 
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burst, he was of the first to hear of i , ‘he application m i ived in Peneshurst, as he 
hurst, he was one of the first to hear of it, | understand the application made to him. | fore when he arrived in 7 
and immediately set off for Wyndford | If, as appeared to be the case, a rebel | expected to de in a few days, he would 
Abbey, as the reader has heard, taking | officer was lying concealed in the neigh- | inquire more fully into the matter; when 


care to make application to John Warton 


bouzhood of Peneshurst, he ought of course \ he did not doubt he would then be able 


before the latter had learned anything | to be arrested and lodged in gaol. But' to comply with his son's request. 
of what had occurred. He had not 


been particularly pleased with 
John Warton’s demeanour, and 
had been surprised that he did 
not catch at the opportunity 
of avenging old affronts and 
injuries on the rival whom, as 
he knew, John Warton had so 
bitterly disliked. Still John had 
promised that he would make 
the required ‘application to his 
father; and Richard knew in 
the first place John Warton 
would be sure to make good his 
promise, and in the second that 
Colonel Warton very seldom re- 
fused his son’s requests; nor was 
there any reason why he should 
jo so on the present occasion. 


the mavor was the proper person to apply | 


He had therefore waited pa- 


“‘Wait till the Duke comes up!” ex 


tiently enough for three days 


which time he calculated it would 


take to obtain an answer to his 
missive. But on the fourth he 
got impatient, and after waiting 
for two or three hours went up to 
Wyndford Abbey to make inquiry in pesson. 
He found that the messenger had at that 
moment ridden up, and John Warton was 
engaged in reading his father’s reply. It 
war dated from Manchester, where the 
Duke’s army was at that moment lying, 
having advanced so far from Lichfield in 
pursuit of the retreating Jacobites. 
Colonel Warton wrote that he did not 


**8he looked wistfully Into the face of the doctor.” 


to, or if he needed the help of the soldiers 
he could easily obtain it from Captain 
Bates. He concluded, however, that his 
son must have some special reason for not 
resorting to these, and therefore he, al- 
though he did not understand the circum- 
stances of the case, would not disregard 
his application. But it was plain that im- 
mediate action was not necessary. There- 


claimed Farrell; ‘‘ why that mayn’t be for 
a week to come, and by that time the bird 
will bave flown.” 

“You see my father says a few days,” 
said Warton. 

“He may say so,” rejoined Farrell, 
‘but I know better. Good morning.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DEATH OR FREEDOM: A SPARTAN STORY. 


CHAPTER IJ. 


FreER the events related in the ceeding land there are sentries overlooking the] But Andreas was fain to consent. 

chapter all Sparta was thrilling with | coast from Pylos.” Before it was dawn on the next morn- 
anxiety as to ing Inaros aud 
the fate of the Andreas set 
men shut up in forth from 
Sphacteria, Sparta, never, 
Athens had aus they well 
gained a signal knew, to return. 
advantage by Thoughts were 
the fortification stirring in the 
of Pylos, and +lder’s mind of 
now, round the the bright home 
long wooded beyond the 
island fronting ‘Egean S8ca, 
the bay, Athe- where love, 
nian vessels ence, and man- 
sailed day and ly toil would be 
night, watehing his in contrast 
lest any of the with the abject 


Spartans should and servile 
escape from. the work, the cruel- 
position which ty and scorn, 
they hadsecured which filled his 
for purposes of Helot life. He 
warfare, _ little scarcely dared 


to entertain the 
bright _ vision, 
for well he knew 
the danger that 
stood in the 
way of its be- 
coming & re- 
alitv. 

What of An- 
dreas? He was 
@ captive but 
recently taken 
in war; the 
thought of li- 
berty was sweet 


dreaming that it 
should be their 
prison. 

“What shall 
wedo? Will the 
prisoners es- 
cape?” were 
the questions on 
every lip, as the 
citizens sat at 
the public 
meals, and the 
same thought 
stirred their 
hearts, as with 


loomy gazeand to him, but all 
ed counten- whom he loved 
ance they: went had been slain 
through their at his side, and 
perpetual mili- he had less hope 
tary drill. and energy than 
But what is Inaros. Still, be 
this. , proclama- felt that life 
tion that is be- would have 
ingmade known some charm left 
from house to if he could only 
house? See: be free again. 
“Any Helot Their way led 
who shall succeed first up the 
in landing pro- wooded glen, 


where we saw 
them _ before; 
then they struck 
upwards 
through the 


visions on the 
island of Sphac- 
teria, for the 
garrison impri- 
soned there, shall 


win freedom trees that bor- 
and a sum of dered the right 
money !°? bank of the tor- 


The news 
came to Inaros 
and Andreas pasture - land, 
among other Helots, and to the former it “And what then?” cried Inaros. | and climbed to the foot of the cliffs, which 
brought wonderful possibilities of deliver- | ‘‘ Death /—and all is over. My life now is ; they had to scale. : 
ance. He discussed it on tho first oppor- | a living dea¢h. d care not to preserve it,| The limestone crags projecting here and 
tunity with his friend. and rather would I fairly meet destruction | there gave a foothold for Inaros, and he 

“T shall go, Andreas!” cried Inaros. | from an Athenian javelin than encounter , Jent a hand to his less nimble companion. 
“Fifty miles of journeying over bil] and | it unawares from a Spartan dagger. So I | After a toilsome and painful scramble, in 
valley, then a fight with the waves to' go, Andreas! All Spartan citizens spare ' which the wild goats every now and then 
escape the watchers’ eyes, and I am free!” | their slaves for the enterprise, if they arc | came to peer in surprise at the intruders 

“Surely you cannot escape the vigilance | willing. Come with me, then; yet do not! over the edge of some intervening rock, 
of the Athenian ships that are always row- | venture if you cannot pluck up heart for | the Helots reacbed moor extending far 
ing round the island, while on the main- | the trial.” | over the mountain top, and commanding 


= rent, emerged 
” bie. } " 
The gorge grew oaraer and more terribic. on the shelv: 
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a view of purple hills tossed in grand con- 
fusion as far as the eye could reach. 

The breeze blew sharply and tho tra- 
vellers were hungry for the meal of coarse 
barley bread and olives which they took, 
resting upon the short turf. 

“In a few days more, Inaros,” said 
Andreas, as he let his eyes rove over the 
wide prospect, ‘we shall either have 
gained free2um or have bid farewell for 
ever to tue light of the sun. How strange 
to say ‘Good-bye’ to all fair things, and 
roam for ever in the dusky shadows of 
Hades, with the dim ghosts ranging beside 
us on the shore of the cold black river!” 

“Do not talk of that,-you make me 
shiver!” cried Inaros. ‘‘ Death, indeed, 
is no worse than a Helot life. But we will 
not die. Life—bright, strong, glorious— 
lies before us, if we hope and are brave.” 

They journeyed much of that day over 
the breezy hill-tops, and towards evening 
approached a ravine, down which a streain 
hurried swiftly to the plain. Groves of oak 
and ilex trees bordered the torrent, and 
the nightingale’s first notes were trilling 
through the shade. 

“ We must follow this infant river to the 
lowlands,” said Inaros, and, crossing the 


stream, they plunged into the cool thicket ' 


upon its further bank. 

Long they walked beside the rushing 
water, till the evening light was fading 
and all things loomed dim and uncertain 
in the semi-obscurity. They still pushed 


their way onward, but as they did so a dull ; 


roar like thunder, which had long been 
audible, grew gradually louder and louder. 
The sides of the ravine in which they were 
walking became steeper, walls of rock rose 
to a great height on either side of the 
stream, and the trees were fewer in the 
narrow glen. 

Inaros and Andreas found themselves 
soon with scarcely foothold between the 
edge of the torrent and the ascending face 
of the cliff, and the gorge grew darker and 
more terrible as they proceeded, till the 
rocky walls scemed almost to mect far 
above their heads. 


to guide us to the plain,” said Inaros, who 
had acquainted himseif with all the Jand- 
marks that were to help them on_their 
journey. “ Yet the ravine is wild and 
fearful!” 

“Let us stop to rest for the night,” 
pleaded his companion ; ‘‘it is dark, and 
tho thunder of water grows ever louder 
and louder.” 

“This is no fit resting-place ; let us press 
on a little farther,” rejoined Inaros. 

Andreas followed him unwillingly as 
they stumbled beside the leaping water, in 
thick darkness. Tho noise now grew 
deafening. Suddenly inaros clipped; he 
caught wildly at the branch of a droopin; 
plant growing on the cliff-side which ha 
Trashed against his face, and saved himself 
by a desperate effort, falling back into the 
arms of Andreas. 

“Stop! stop!’? he gasped; and the 
cause of his terror soon became evident to 
his companion. For the ground broke 
sheer away just in front of them, and the 
torrent plunged in clouds of foam, glim- 
mering ghostly in the darkness, over into a 
black abyss. This cataract was the source 
of the thunder they bad long been hearing. 
Another step and Inaros would have been 
dashed in pieces on the rocks or drowned 
in the boiling gulf far below. 

The two Helots trembled at their narrow 
escape, and retreated a little way from 
the dangerous precipice. At one place the 


' spokesman, dis 
‘This is certainly the stream that was ; aaa 


wall of rock receded, leaving a spot of turf 
between itself and the stream, where they 
resolved to wait till the light of morning 
should dawn. They had little sleep, with 
the thought of the peril they bad escaped 
and that yet to come; indeed they did 
not close their eyes until the day was near. 

When they awoke the first sight that 
greeted them was the sea. Through the 
narrow cleft that framed their view they 
beheld its waves driven into long white 
crests by the ruffling wind, while the tor- 
rent plunged wildly down towards it, as 
though longing to gain its home. 

There was no possible descent by the 
side of the cataract which spanned the in- 
terval between their present position and 
the plain, and which was flanked by per- 
pendicular cliffs. Inaros was unwilling to 
go back far up the glen, and examined 
the rocks for a- means of ascent, but they 
were smooth and steep. No resource was 
left but for the Helots to retrace their 
steps until they came to a place where the 
sides of the gorge seemed to offer a broken 
foothold here and there, and were not too 
lofty to scale. 

The slaves contrived to scramble up the 
cliff and found themselves out on the 
breezy hill-side, with a gradual slope before 
them trending to the plain. Inaros now 
understood that they should not have 
continued in the ravine, but should have 
kept above it, using it as a guide alone. 

They shared a scanty meal and then 
walked down to the level tract that formed 
the sea-coast, where dwellings were scat- 
tered here and there on either side of the 
stream which hurried foaming from the foot 
ofthe cataract. As Inaros and Andreas were 
looking at the cleft in the hills and the 
white cascade that hung between, they 
were suddenly accosted by three men in 
the dress of Spartan citizens. 

“You are Helots,” said one. ‘ What 
do you here?” i 

‘“We hope to gain freedom by taking 
supplies to the garrison in Sphacteria.” 

**Show me your authority,” said the 

Jainfully, his hand on his 

agger. ‘ There are many runaway Helots 

nowadays who sre bent on the same 
errand, if one could believe their story.’’ 

Inaros drew out a scroll containing a 
few written lines, which the ephors had 
given him as a safe-conduct. The Spar- 
tans took it, glanced over it, and then 
returned it with a sign of assent. 

The paper had saved the two friends 
from the dagger’s point. : 

They pursued their way along tho sea- 
coast; the wind liad alittle abated, and the 
waves were sperkling merrily in the sun- 
light. Inaros had been reared in Sparta, 
where even the free citizens scorned to 
study poetry or art, or he would probably 
have recalled the line of Aéschylus, and 
marked 


“The innumerable laughter of the waves.” 


He and his companion could not help 
feeling the influence of the bright blue 
sky above them, the light invigorating air, 
the freedom of the ocean, and a new im- 
pulse of hope arose in their hearts. 

On they went, crossing the streams 
that poured into the sea from the fertile 
plain, and skirting the edge of the breakers 
until they came to a brook whose dis- 
tant course gleamed like a white thread 
down a mountain side. By ascending the 
bed of this torrent for a while, and then 
breaking off to the left along the flank of 
the bills from which it came, they could 
shorten their journey and avoid all that 


jutting tract of land which forms the 
south-west corner of the Peloponnesus. 
Accordingly they left the coast for the in- 
terior, followed the brook to the slope of 
the mountain, and here, quitting its 
guidance, struck off along the hillside. 

Two shepherds, clad in tanned sheep- 
skin, and guarding their flocks on the up- 
land pastures, directed them in their way ; 
and baa it not been for this friendly 

idance they must have been lost in the 
flbyrinth of pathless hills where they soon 
became involved. They beguiled their 
journey by discussing the one absorbing 
topic. 

“IT cannot understand,” said Andreas, 
“‘why the Spartan general did not boldiy 
atti Sphacteria and carry off the men 
imprisoned there.” 

“Neither can I tell you,” rejoined 
Inaros, ‘‘ excepting that the Athenians are 
reputed to have such power at sea that the 
case seemed hopeless. And now the Spar- 
tans have lost the whole of their fleet! for 
they surrendered it to the Athenians as a 
safeguard during the embassy.” 

“Surely that was very foolish ?” 

“Not so,” replied the sager Helot, ‘‘ for 
the Athenians supplied food to the island 
garrison in exchange. Of course the Spar- 
tans expected to have their ficet back again 
on the return of the envoys, but Eurymedon, 
the Athenian commander, said that during 
their absence the truce had been broken, 
and would not restore the ships. So now 
the enemy have seventy triremes* in the 
bay, while two row all day long round the 
island!” 

«Have the Athenians in Pylos food and 
water?” 

“There is a spring in the fortified 
place,” replied Inaros, ‘‘or the Spartans 
would long ago have forced it to surrender.” 

The way was very wild and toilsome, 
and the Helots were weary, for the sun was 
powerful. In the heat of the noon they 
rested awhile in the shelter of a thickct, 
then pursued their journey under the brow 
of rocky heights towards the sea, which 
they could now discern again lying far 
away like a plain of molten silver. 

Towards evening they drew near enough 
to discover the curve of the Bay of Pylos,t 
which formed a splendid natural harbour, 
sweeping inwards in a semicircle. The 
mouth ‘of the harbour was almost closed 
by the long island of Sphacteria, about a 
mile and three-quarters in extent, but at 
either end was.@ narrow channel to the 
open sea. The waters were dotted with 
Athenian vesscls, and the Helots could 
descry the ships that guarded the island 
rowing swiftly along in contrary directions 
till they vanished through each narrow 
opening seawards. 

On the rugged cliff-bound coast rose the 
famous rock of Pylos, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the bay, and with the more 
narrow of the two outlets between it and 
Sphacteria. It was crowned by the 
roughly-made but stubborn fortress oc- 
cupied by the Athenians ; while near it on 
the plain the Lacedwmonian army was 
encamped. 

It is needless to say with what interest 
Inaros and Andreas gazed at the scene. 
They studicd it well and were thrilled by 
the thought that shut up in yonder island- 


* The ship or galley used in Greek naval warfare, 80 
called from its three tiers of oarsmen, ranged one above 
the other. 

+ Now the Bay of Navarino. It {s supposed that 
changes have taken place in the configuration of the 
coast, as the channels between each end of Sphacteria 
(now called Sphazia) and the mainland are wider than 
the account of Thucydides implies. 
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pases were Helots like themselves who had | tainly be the first to die of starvation. | pass, sleeping under the shelter of a 
nm sent to the war with their masters, | They did not approach the Lacedsemonian | friendly rock. 
and who in any straits for food would cer- | army on that evening, but let the night 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvi.ie FENN, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” “Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


HERE were the hundreds of buffalo 
that had been thundering over the 
plain ? 

Where was Joses ? 

Where were the Indians ? 

These were the questions Bart asked as 
he gazed round him in dismay, for the ex- 
citement of his gallop was over now, and, 
though they wanted meat so badly, he felt 
half sorry that he had shot the poor beast 
that lay stiffening by his side, for he had 
leaped down, and had, as if by instinct, 
taken hold of Black Boy’s rein lest ho 
should suddenly take it into his head to 
gallop off and leave his master in the soli- 
tude by himself. 

For a few minutes there was something 
novel and strange in the sensation of being 
the only human being in that vast circle, 
whose circumference was the horizon, seen 
from his own centre. 

Then it began to be astonishing, and 
Bart wondered why he could not see either 
hunters or buffaloes. 

Lastly, it began to be painful, and to be 
mingled with curious sensation of dread. 
He realised that he was alone in that vast 
plain—that he had galloped on for a long 
while without noticing in which direction 
he had gone, and then, half stunned and 
wondering as he fully realised the fact 
that he was lost, he mounted his horse and 
sat thinking. 

He did not think much, for there was a 
singular stupefied feeling in his head for o 
time. But this passed off, and was suc- 
ceeded by a bewildering rush of thought— 
what was to become of him if he were left 
here like this—alone—without a friend— 
hopeless of being found ? 

This wild race of fancies was horrible 
while it endured, and Bart pressed the 
cold barrel of his rifle to his forehead in 
the hope of finding relief, but it gave 
none, 

The relief came from his own effort as 
he tried to pull himself together, laughing 
at his own cowardice, and ridiculing his 
fears. 

‘What a pretty sort of a hunter I shall 
make!” he said aloud, ‘to be afraid of 
being left alone for a few minutes in broad 
daylight, with the sun shining down upon 
my head, and plenty of beef to eat if I 
like to light myself a fire.” 

It was ridiculous, he told himself, and 
that he ought to feel ashamed; for he was 
ignorant of the fact that even old plains- 
men and practised hunters may lose their 
nerve at such a time, and suffer so from 
the horror of believing themselves lost that 
some even become insane. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Bart did not 
know this, and he bantered himself until 

he grew cooler, when he began to cal- 
Slate on what was the proper thing to 
lo. 

“Let me see,” he said, “ they are sure 
to begin looking for me as soon as I am 
missed. What shall I do? Fire my 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ALONE IN THE PLAINS. 


rifle—make a fire—ride off to try and find 
them ?” ; 

He sat upon his horse thinking. 

If he fired his rifle or made a fire he 
might bring down Indians upon him, and 
that would be worse than being lost, so he 
determined to wait patiently until he was 
able to see some of his party; and no 
sooner had he come to this determination 
than he cheered up, for he recollected 
directly that the Beaver, or some one or 
other of his men, would be sure to find 
him by his trail, even though it had been 
amongst the trampling hoof-marks of the 
bison. The prints of a well-shod horse 
would be unmistakeable, and with this 
thought he grew more patient, and waited 
o1 


mn. I 

It was towards evening, though, before 
he had the reward of his patience in see- 
ing the figure of a mounted Indian in the 
distance; and even then it gave no com- 
fort, as he felt sure that it might be an 
enemy, for it appeared to be in the very 
opposite direction from that which he had 
come. 

Bart’s first idea was to go off at a gallop, 
only he did not know where to go, and 
after all this might be a friend. 

Then another appeared, and another; 
and dismounting, and turning his horse 
and the bison into bulwarks, Bart stood 
with his rifle resting ready for a shot 
should these Indians prove to be enemies, 
and patiently waited them as they came 


on. 

This they did so quickly and full of 
confidence that there was soon no doubt 
as to who they were, and Bart at last 
mounted again, and rode forward to meet 
them. 

The Indians came on, waving their 
rifles above their heads, and no sooner did 
they catch sight of the prize the lad had 
shot than they gave a yell of delight; and 
then, forgetting their customary stolidity, 
they began to chatter to him volubly in 
their own tongue, as they flung themselves 
from their horses and began to skin the 
bison as it lay. 

Bart could not help thinking how 
thoroughly at home these men seemed in 
the wilds. A short time before he had 
been in misery aud despair because he felt 
that he was lost.‘ Here were these Indians 
perfectly at their ease, and ready to set to 
work and prepare for a stay if needs be, 
for nothing troubled them—the immensity 
and solitude had no terrors for their un- 
tutored minds. 

They had not been at work above an 
hour before a couple more Indians came 
into sight, and soon after, to his great 
delight, Bart recognised Joses and the 
Beaver coming slowly over s ridge in the 
distance, and he cantered off to meet them 
at once. 

‘Thought we lost you, Master Bart,” 
cried Josce, with a grim smile. ‘‘ Well, 
how many bufflers did you shoot ?” 


‘Only one,” replied Bart, ‘but it was 
a very big fellow.” 

“Calf ?” asked Joses, laughing. ; 

“No; that great bull that came over 
the ridge.” 

“‘You don’t mean to say you ran him 
down, lad, and shot him, do you?” cried 
Joses, excitedly. 

“There he lies, and the Indians are 
cutting him up,” said Bart, quietly. 

Joses pressed his horse’s sides with his 
heels, and went off at a gallop to inspect 
Bart’s prize, coming back in a few minutes 
smiling all over hig face. 

‘He's a fine one, my lad. He's a fine 
one, Master Bart—finest shot to-day. I 
tell you what, my lad, if I’d shot that bull I 
should have thought myself a lucky man.” 

As he spoke he pointed to the spot, and 
the Beaver cantered off to have his look, 
and he now came back ready to nod and 
say s few commendatory words to the 

oung hunter, whom they considered to 
fave well won his spurs. 

The result of this first encounter with 
the bison was that nine were slain, and for 
many hours to come the party were busy 
cutting up the meat into strips, which 
were hung in the sun to dry. 

Then four of the Indians went slowly off 
towards the miners’ camp at the moun- 
tain, their horses laden with the strips 
of meat, their instructions being to come 
back with a couple of waggons, which 
Joses believed they would be able to fill 
next day. 

“ How far do you think we are from the 
camp ?” asked Bart. 

“Bout fifteen miles or so; no more,” 
replied Joses. ‘‘ You see the run after the 
bison led us down towards it, so that there 
isn’t so far to go.” 

“Why, I fancied that we were miles 
upon miles away,” cried Bart ; ‘‘ regularly 
lost in the wilderness.” 

“Instead of being close at home, eh, 
lad? ‘Well, we shall have to camp some- 
where out here to-night, so we may as- 
well pick out a good place.” 

“But where are the other Indians?’” 
asked Bart. 

“Cutting up the buffler we killed,” re- 


plied Joses. 
‘Far away P” 
“Oh, no; mile or so. We've done- 


pretty well, my lad, for the firet day, enly 
we want such a lot to fill so many 
mouths.” 

A suitable place was selected for the. 
camp, down in a well-sheltered hollow, 
where a fire was lit, and some bison meat 
placed upon sticks to roast. The missing 
Indians scemed to be attracted by the 
odour, for just as it was done they all 
came straight up to camp ready to make a 
hearty meal, in which their white com- 

ions were in no wise behind hand. 

“Not bad stuff,” said Joses, after a 
long space, during which he had been too 
busy to speak. 
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“T never ate anything so delicious,” 
replied Bart, who, upon his side, was 
‘beginning to feel as if he had had 
enough. 

‘Ah, there’s worse things than roast 
buffler hump,” said Joses; ‘‘ and now, my 
lad, if I was you I’d take as big and as 
long a sleep as I could, for we must be off 
again before daylight after the herd.” 


7 ITH, we trust, a commendable desire to 


Joses ?” asked Bart. 


haven't gone far.” 


bull 
had that afternoon shot, and that after The buffler’s been coming close in to camry 


keep our readers posted up in the latest | the driving-wheels in front and the rider's seat | carries the pedals, so that the machine may be 
movelties of the cycling world, we this week give | on the backbone. The ordinary indiarubber | described as a direct-action double-driver. 


“Shall we catch up to them again, ‘round and began to bunt him, till hi 
became so tired that he lay down anc 
“Catch up to ’em? why, of course, thoy went off fast asleep, when, to his grea: 
disgust, when he was so weary, Jores cam 
* A quarter of an hour Jater Bart was fast and began to shake him by the shoulder 
asleep dreaming that he was hunting a saying, 

ison ten times as big as the one he **Come, Master Bart, lad, wake up 


hunting it for hours it suddenly turned during the night.” 
LU (To be continued.) 
‘ 


SOMETHING LIKE A TRICYCLE. 


the marine tricycle is of the Humber type, with | There is no chain; the axle is cranked, and 
It 
is steered, Humber fashion, by the two driving- 
wheels, the handle moving in the head as in a 
bicycle. The trailing-wheel is smooth, and 
looks like a life-buoy. So great is the hoped- 
for buoyancy of the wheels that the fond in- 
ventor has shown them as sufficient to keep 
the driver afloat were he even to get capsized— 
an eyent, by no means unlikely in anything of a 
breeze. 

Taking all things into consideration, we 
would recommend our readers to look upon the 
marine tricycle as a curiosity, and when they 
trust themselves on the waters to do so in a 
| craft of less original type. Our esteemed con- 
tributor ‘‘ Nauticus” would probably be quite 
at home on one, but the sensations of a lands- 
man during his first hour or so among, say, the 
North Sea combers could be more easily imagined 
than described, particularly if the usual offerings 
to Neptune had to be paid during his progress. 

The passage of the Channel, like that of the 
Atlantic, is never likely to be effected on a 
| three-wheeler except in a dead calm. Consider- 
ing how small a stone or shallow a rat wall 
bring a tricyclist to grief on land, it is very 
unlikely that he could get through a chopping 
sea, unless his centre of gravity be very low 
down. In this apparatus it is as high as it well 
can be, and its inventor is to be congratulated 
on the oily smoothness of the water which his 
artist has selected as adapted to show off his 
contrivance at its best. ’ 

In our article on ‘* Podoscaphs,” in No. 218, 
published in the April part for 1883, we gave 
| sketches of two of the more recent inventions, in 
which also the feet were used as propellers. 
One of these was for a screw arrangement, the 
other had a central paddle, and it would scem 
that either of these methods would be prefer- 
able on the score both of safety and speed to 
| the present very startling construction, whose 
originator is the first, we believe, to make his 
air-cases circular, to float them vertically, and 
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them a sketch of the Yankee patent which has | tyres are replaced by macintosh air-cases, which 


found its way into some of the Continental 


spapers as that on which Mr. Terry crossed the | and on the outside run off to an angle. 
In Number 262 we alluded to| these air-case tyres are fixed a number of 


Channel. 
Mr. Terry’s exploit, and gave two views of his 
curious “ convertible,” and we now supplement 
these with one of the machine in which he did 
snot go to sea. 

The boldness of the conception is apparent at a 
glance. Equal to either fortune on land or water, 


| to drive his ship: by the skin resistance of the 
j hull. In such matters, tov, as displacement 
j and curves of stability his design is enough to 
| make a naval architect seriously unwell, but 
that is, of course, no reason why he should not 
have struck out a successful path for an entirely 
novel form of navigation. The future will 
show—at least we hope so, but as far as we can 
at present learn the marine tricycle remains 
untried. Possibly in a month or two we may 
have the opportunity of illustrating a tricycle 
that is built to journey through the air! 


measure about a foot in width, a foot in depth, 
Round 


strengthening bands, which lash them on to the 
steel circumference of the wheel. Each of these 
bands is prolonged into a wedge-shaped “float,” | 
so that the wheel becomes a paddle of the fami- , 
liar form. The spokes are unusually strong and | 
few in number, and the hub is rather wide. 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1883 AND 1884. 


s TT popularity of model yachting grows 
apace, and its claims to an annual review 
of its progress and prospects can no longer be 
disregarded. Now that many of the leading 
clubs have reached their majority, it would seem 
that they have suddenly acquired fresh vigour, 
and everywhere there are signs that in the next 
decade the ‘sailing of the boatikins ” will take 
a prominent piace in our national pastimes. 
We shall in fact have another example of the 
glorification of the toy, 
We have had the evolution of Association 


football from the ‘bladder kickit by brats,” boat; and even those that shun the Channel 
the handball of the children of the Hundred passage, and vote for the tunnel, adore the sea 
Years’ War has given us lawn tennis, the sticks in their hearts. It hurts no one to be as much 
and cats of the Edwardian youngsters have at home on the water as on the land ; no one is 
lived on to our own day, and grownas they have any the worse for knowing the principles of 
lived into hockey, golf, and cricket, and now we | boat-sailing, and any sport that will teach us 
have another instance of this springing from | how to build the best craft and handle them at 
small beginnings in the modern model yacht | their best is distinctly valuable. In one parti- 
developing from the familiar ‘‘dug-out with | cular model yachting is more fortunate than 
the paper sail.” | other pastimes ; it can at least yield a trium- 

We cannot say that we regret this, Thereare phant reply to Mr. Wett Blauket's ‘* What is 
but few lads in these realms that do not love a the use of it?” 
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Let us glance, then, at the doings of the leading | 
elnbs, anil as the Clyde is now the headquarters 
of the shipbuilding of the world, let us com- 
mence with the one at Glasgow, which is now 
in so flourishing a condition. Founded in 1874, , 
it boasts a membership of nearly fifty, and a 
feet of over a hundred boats. These boats are 
divided into classes reckoned as from five tons | 
to one hundred and twenty, the tonnage being 
got by taking every inch as a foot and measur- 
tng up under the now somewhat obsolete for- 
mula of 14 B(L.W.L.—B) + 94. 

The season of the men of St. Mungo was 
a singularly busy and successful one. Of the 
ordinary first-class matches sailed at Hillhead 
two were won by Gleam, classed as a forty: 
tonner, and measuring sixty-nine inches over 
all; but in the reaching race on June 16 the — 
entter had to give place to Queen of the Clyde, 
a schooner of similar tonnage, though of about 
three inches greater Tength. Of the opening , 
first-class match in April Ada was the winner, 
Thorn, the longest cutter in the club, being | 
second, a fate she experienced on two subse- | 

ent occasions; in the second-class matches j 
the winning cutters were Warlock and Pomona, ! 
the schooners being led by Wolf and Neptune ; | 
and there were three twenty-ton matches, and 
of these Thistle won the first two, and Notab | 
the third. 

The Glasgow yachtsmen are fortunate in their | 
station, the small lochs in the orighbourhood | 
being so well suited to the sport. It isnot every | 
club that can sail for a cup presented on condi- ‘ 
tion that “the course is a beat to windwanl, ! 
and it is to be not less than one mile.” Tho , 
annual regatta at which this cup was contested | 
took place on Kilburnie Loch on August 25th, i 
the race for the timepiece being won by Gleam, | 
with Thorn second and Belle of the Hunt third ; ! 
that for Colonel Crum-Ewing’s cup being won ! 
by Belle of the Hunt, with Lenore second and 
May Bell third ; that for Lord Glasgow’s field- i 
glasses being won by Gleam, with Lenore second 
and Nigel third ; that for the Consolation Stakes 
being won by May Belk with Fly second and" 
Neptune third. As each course consisted of a * 
long beat to windward, it is hardly to be won- ‘ 


and that only two schooners, Nigel and Nep- 
tune, saved their stakes. 

Another flourishing Scotch club is that at 
Newton Stewart ; and its annual regatta, held 
on Bankirk Ponds in September last, was also 
brought off satisfactorily. The first-class prize, 
for boats with from three to five feet keel, was 
won by Seagull, Falcon being second and Frog 
third. The sccond-class prize, for bonts from 


two to three fect keel, was won by Helen Mac- | 


gregor, with Gem second and Sylph third. The 
third-class prize, for boats with from one to two 


feet keel, was won by Activity, with Agnes | 


second and Dart third. The special prizes were 
carried off by the Frog and the Gem—a some- 
what Esopian combination. 

Crossing the North Channel, we find model 
racing in full swing on Belfast Lough, where the 


‘ classes range from sixty-six to eighteen inches, 


measured from stemhead to sternpost along the 
deck. The best boat of the year, the winner 


‘ of the challenge flag of the Belfast Club, was 


Mr. M‘Donald’s cutter Flying Scud. Of the 
other four-feet boats, the most successful were 
the cutters Molly Bawn and Golden Glance, and 
the Ingger Liz. In the forty-five inch division 
the lugger Flirt took the leading place. Of the 
rest of the ficet, the cutters Waterwitch, Lily, 
and Bluebell, the schooners Meteor and Corsair, 
and the three-masted Fairlie did remarkably 
well, while the little seventeen-inch Sunbeam 
yawl, the two-feet logger Silver Spray, and the 
thirty-three inch piratical-looking G. O. M. 
figure among the prize-winners. The fact of the 
long Belfast course—it measures about a mile 
and a half—having, owing to the position of the 
property on the Banks, to be sailed over only 
with the wind abeam, is a sufficient explanation 
of the somewhat mixed performances of the dif- 
ferent rigs. 

At Belfast we get a club that sails all its 
matches on the reach ; at Liverpool, on this side 
of the Channel, we have a club that sails all its | 
taces to windward, uses no rudders, and, instead 
of running, tows or carries down. Founded in 
1862, the Liverpool, thanks to its powerful | 
patronage, is now in the front rank of English 
model yacht clubs, amongst whom there are not 


of their own such as that at Sefton Park, or of 
a balance of over a hundred pounds at their 
banker's. The yacht show promoted by the 
Liverpool club was one of the treats of the 
season, the adoption of the present tonnage 
rule of the Yacht Racing Association, the 
(L +B)? xX B+1730, giving it peculiar interest. 
The results of the trials at the forthcoming 
Tait on Hollingworth Lake, Manchester, 
will, however, receive even more attention. 

The largest of the English clubs is the King- 
| ston, located at Hull. It was founded in 1881, 
principally at the suggestion of Mr. T. A. Bruce, 
, and has now one hundred and seventy sailing, 
members and a fleet of over two hundred boats. 
Its 1883 season began with an exhibition in the 
Drill Hall of the Artillery Barracks, and the 
profits (£190) were divided, half going to the 
club and half to the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion. In both the leading seaport towns of the 
North, Liverpool and Hull, model-yacht shows 
have thus been successful. The races, beginning 
as usual in April and running on to September, 
were on the Saturday afternoons, and on the 
Whit Monday and August Bank Holidays oc- 
curred ‘the annual regattas at the club’s private 
lake at Igglemire, which form such a prominent 
fixture in the Hull calendar. The classes racing 
were fifty-four inch, forty-eight inch, forty-two 
inch, thirty-six inch, thirty inch, and twenty- 
four inch—in each case the length being taken 
overall. Of the fifty-four-inch class there were, 
in both the Whit Morday and pupae matches, 
eleven entries; of the forty-eight-inch class 
there were fifteen entries on Whit Monday and 
fourteen in August ; of the forty-two-inch class 
there were twenty-four entries on Whit Monday 
and three less in August ; of the thirty-six-inch 
class there were nine entries on Whit Monday 
and eight in Angust; of the thirty-inch and 
twenty-four-inch lasses, now doomed, thero 
were of the firat eleven entries in May and 
twelve in August, and of the second nine entries 
on both occasions. From this it will be seen 
that model-yacht sailing requires a good deal of. 
mauagement, it being by no means easy to race 
seventy-nine boats on one afternoon, and gradu- 
ally to. work up to the winners in each class, im 


dered at that the cutters carried all before them,’ many who can boast of a substantial boathouse | heats of three apiece. 


(To be continued.) 


PERSONAL INCIDENTS OF SLAVE-HUNTING. 


By Lrectenant C. R. Low, (LATE) INDIAN Navy, F.R.G.8. 


Nz taking this warning to heave-to, a few 
minutes later the manceuvre was repeated, 
and a shot better aimed pitched in the water close 
astern, and ricochetted throngh her mainsail. 
The crew of the slaver saw that the game was 
up, and when, after the la of a further 
period of a few minutes, evidently devoted to 
consultation, they saw the ship's boy falling off 
a few points, which‘they knew to be preparato! 
to a third shot, the skipper “caved in,” and, 
lowering his mainsail, brought his vessel round 
head to wind, as a token that he had surren- 
dered. Instantly the order was given on board 
the Malabar to brace the yards up, and the 
boatswain’s pipe at the same time called away 
the first cutter’s crew. As 1 was the officer of 
that boat I prepared to accompany the second 
lieutenant, who was ordered to proceed to the 
slaver and seize her, placing a prize crew on 
board of her. In almost as little time as it 
takes to tell it the Malabar was lying-to with 
her main-topsail to the mast, aud the first 
cutter, fully manned and armed, was pulling 
away for the dhow. 

_ We were soon alongside, and I followed the 
lieutenant as he clambered up the wall-sided 
vessel, when we stood among as ill-looking a 
set of fellows as it had been my lot yet to see. 
The officers and crew wero Araba, and so was 
the captain, who received us with a scarcely 
disguised look of hate and discomfiture. An 
interpreter, who spoke Arabic and Swabeli, ac- 
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companied us, and very soon we communicated 
to the truculent fellow confronting us that he 
must open his hatches and release his miscrable 
captives, and consider himself, his crew, with 
the dhow and all she contained, a lawful prize 
to the Honourable East India Company's sloop- 
of-war Malabar. 

In vain he protested he was only a harmless 
trader, and asked to see our warrant for detain- 
ing him on the high seas. He was informed 
that our warrant was the pennant flying from 
the masthead of the Malabar, and that his 
duty was to do what he was told. Suiting the 
action to the word, the second lientenant 
directed me to order up the pzize crew brought 
in the cutter, and almost before the word was 
out of my mouth, eight fine fellows had swung 
themselves on board with their cutlasses girt 
round their waists. Seeing that argument was 
quite as uselcas as resistance, our friend yielded 
to the inevitable with the com character- 
istic of an Eastern, and calling to his men, who 
stood grouped together in the fore part of the 
dhow, directed them to open the hatches. 

In order that he should be guilty of no act of 
treachery, we directed the master of the vessel 
to precede us down below, and descending a 
narrow and steep ladder, we were soon standing 
on the lower deck, It was dark and so low that, 
being rather tall, I could scarcely stand upright. 
But the stench that assailed our olfactory nerves 
was a thing to be remembered, and the impres- 


sion created was only less painful to the senses. 
than the sight on that lower deck. 

Picture to yourself a confined space scarcely 
larger than the deck of a big coal barge covered 
with human beings lying together in one in- 
distinguishable mass, some bound as being more 
dangerous, and all lying crowded together like 
sardines packed ina box. On seeing strangers. 
dressed in an unknown uniform appearing in- 
the small lighted space at the foot of the com- 
panion-ladder, the poor wretches turned towards 
us and peered through the darkness, but 
whether with hope, aa recognising in us possible 
deliverers, or with dread as the harbingers of 
some even worse fate than being torn from their 
country and friends and family, we could not 
say. e Iatter had been proba! iy massacred— 
for it was the practice of the slave-hunters, when 
surrounding a village they had marked for a 
taid, to kill the old and useless and carry off 
those that were young and strong enough to 
bear the fatigue of the long march to the sea— 
coast. One would have thought that death would 
be a relief to people brought to such a condition 
as they had been reduced to, with a terrible 
future in prospect. But, as the poet says, “the 
miserable have only hope,” and, oftentimes, the- 
more desperate is a man’s condition the more he 
looks up to the faintest glimmer of light as 
indicating a happier fature. 

The season of doubt and fear was, however, 
short, and all was dispelled when the inter-- 
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preter, on the instructions of the second lien- 
tenant, called out to them, ‘‘ You are free! The \ 
English man-of-war has rescued you.” There | 
‘was a moment of doubt, and then the poor 
cwretches broke out into a clamour of thanks, | 
-and struggled to their feet, those who were 
bound making frantic attempts to rise. Ata 
word from the officer the interpreter directed 
them to keep quiet, and they would be permitted 
gradually to mount up on deck. The crowd of 
miserable creatures were very submissive, but 
the babel of tongues was deafening. We were 
glad to escape on deck out of the uproar and 
the fetid atmosphere. Some of the dhow’s crew 
and of our men went below, and the slaves were 
brought up and ranged in the open air under 
the free canopy of heaven. It was a pleasure to 
see their beaming countenances, though a few of 
the more timid and dejected appeared unable to 
appreciate their good-fortune, and either appre- 
hhended that some new horror was in store 
for them or were too broken-hearted at the 
loss of all they held dear to care much what 
fate awaited them. 

Convoyed by the Malabar, the dhow made 
sail for Zanzibar. A portion of the slaves were 
moved to the ship as the decks were too crowded 
with them.to enable us to work the dhow pro- 
perly, and the remainder were directed to remain 
where their presence was least in the way, or go 
back to their quarters down below, which many 
ef them preferred now that they were not 
-crowded and there was no compulsion. 

+ Some of our men tried to amuse them by 
singing and music. Sailors are very fond of 
mousic, and often display no inconsiderable 
talent. No matter how small the crew, there 
is always ono man at least who can play the 
violin or-accordion, and his services are indis- . 
nsable to while away the evening after the 
lay’s work is done. One of the prize crew 
played the accordion, with the dulcet notes of 
which the poor slaves were captivated. It was 
amusing to witness the glee and admiration with 
which they listened to this instrument, which 
they examined with great curiosity, evidently 
half regarding it as endowed with life. Far 
different were the feelings with which our cargo 
of rescued slaves another of the sounds 
which are commonplace enough to the ears of 
naval men. Fear and horror fell upon them 
when, in order to attract the attention of the 
ship to a signal, a gun was fired off. They 
never seen a cannon before, and though it 
was only a six-pounder, the'roar of the dis- 
charge Rightenet. them terribly. All rushed ; 
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pellmell down below, mecting those on the 
lower deck, who came rushing up, and a scene 
of great confusion ensued. At length they were 
calmed down, and a repetition of the tunes on 
the accordion quite reassured them. 

The reader will ask why a gun was fired, and 
‘thereby hangs a tale.” When arranging with 
the captain of the Malabar as to the means of 
signalling with her in the absence of flags, the 
firing of muskets and guns formed part of the 
code. It was arranged that only in the event of 
something very important occurring, which 
required the attention of the ship, a gun was to 
be fired. Such would imply a mutiny among 
the crew of the dhow, the greater portion of 
whom were retained to work, a fire, or something 
external to the ship requiring special atten- 
tion. 

Shortly before the gun was fired, which took 
place in the morning subsequent to the capturo 
of the slaver, we had observed a large dhow 
which had lost her mainmast, and was making 
her way standing to the northward—in the con- 
trary direction to that we were proceeding— 
under a jurymast. On seeing her I remarked 
that the crew of the dhow became excited and 
spoke together. Though they did not pcint to 
the stranger, I gathered thet their conversation 
had referenea to her. I was in charge of the 
deck, the lieutenant being below asleep, and I 
considered the conduct of these men so sus- 
picions that 1 decided to awake tho lieutenant 
and apprise him of it. Going below, I called 
that officer, who Tequited & great deal of push- 
ing before he could be aroused. 

The lieutenant immediately accompanied me 
on deck, and together we watched without ex- 
citing observation the conduct of the natives, 
He agreed with me there was something requir- 
ing explanation, and going forward we inquired 
of the group, through the interpreter, what it 
was that excited their interest in the stranger. 
They first looked at each other, but no one 
spoke, until on the question being repeated one 
of them sufficiently recoyered his presence of 
mind to say that they were talking of her having 
lost her mast, but that they knew nothing of 
the vessel. This was manifestly untrue, and 
the disclaimer as to the knowledge of the 
stranger, as to which they were not asked, de- 
noted a desire for concealment. The lieutenant 
was a man of decision of character, and knew 
how to deal with Asiatics. 

Assuming atone of fierce indignation, he 
demanded to know how they dared to trifle with 
him, and apparently working himself up into 


@ passion, he informed them that if they did 
not tell him what had excited them in reference 
; to the dhow, within five minutes he would tie 
\them up to the rigging and give them fifty 

lashes apices at the gratiogs. His auditors 
visibly changed colour as far as this was possi- 
ble in men of their complexion, but no response 
was made. The dhow was rapidly nearing, 
and in a few minutes we should have passed, so 
| there was no time to be lost. But the trembling 
| Arabs made no sign. Taking out his watch, 
the lieutenant called to the petty officer of the 
watch to send all the European seamen on deck 
armed with cutlasses, and to produce the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 

The Arabs were not long in doubt as to the 
meaning of these preparations, for on the licu- 
tenant turning to the highest in rank among 
them with a repetition of his demand, and re- 
ceiving no reply, he ordered two of our men to 
‘seize him up.” In an instant he found him- 
self in the grasp of these brawny sons of Nep- 
tune and dragged to a convenient place in the 
waist. Then the fortitude of the wretched 
Arab pave way. The indignity was too great, 
and the man who might have suffered death 
without flinching was not proof against the 
terror inspired by this degrading punishment. 
With hands raised in supplication, he said he 
would tell what he knew if the sahib would 
spare him, This was all that my friend wanted, 
and he gave the required promise. He then 
learnt that the dhow was a alaver, and had em- 
barked a cargo of slaves at a point down the 
coast some few days before. Then it was that the 
gun was fired towards the Malabar as a signal, 
and we bore down on the dhow. 

The ship followed motions, and on nearing her 
lowered a boat, when it was discovered that she 
had even a larger cargo of slaves than the prize 
we had taken the preceding day. 

Well, the rest of my story is soon told. In 
company with the two prizes the Malatar con- 
tinued Ler course for Zanzibar, and together 
they all three arrived in safety at that port. 
Here the slavers were condemned by Colonel 
Hamerton, acting as Admiralty Judge, and the 
captains and crews of the dhows were handed 
over for punishment to the Sultan. Thus, 
happily for some three hundred human beings, 
and not unprofitably for the officers and crew 
of the Mala’ as regards prize-money, ended 
this incident in my career, which was by no 
means the last of my experiences of the slave 
trade on the East Coast of Africa. 

(THE END.) 


Ws shall we do this afternoon? It is a, 
: fino day, and we feal just in the humour 
for insect-hunting, ‘but the ground is hard with 
frost, and, ‘barring a. bird,” as the Irishmay 
said, not a living creature is to be seen. Pupa- 
digging is out of the question, for we could 
scarcely induce the trowel to enter the soil, and 
even wors we to succeed ,in this, our frozen 
fingers would;be quite useless for the delicate 
work which would be required of them. How, 
then, shall we employ our time? 

Let, us make an expelition to the nearest hay- 
stack, ond see if we cannot there find occupa- 
‘tien for an hour or two of our. leisure time. _ All 
we need take with us isa bag, made of canvas or 
stout ‘‘ brawa holland,” and fastening by means 
of aatring ranning round the neck, for we are 
not going to examine our captures on the spot, 
and shall therefore .require neither boxcs, 
magnifying glass, nor any of the usual para- 
phernalia. We intend, instead, to bring home 
4 small quantity of the loose rubbish lying 
between the. stack and the ground, for this 
always affords a home to myriads of insects and 
other little creatures during the cold winter 
months, 

We rapidly fill our bag with the loose 


A HUNT IN A HAYSTACK. 
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rubbish which forms the bottom layer, rejecting 
as far as, possible the- stones and long straws 
which are present in considerable abundance, 
Two or three minutes of this work is amp: 


‘| sufficient to fill the'space at our disposal, an 


in little more than that time the bag is fastened, 
the string tied tightly round the neck, and we 
are ready to set out upon our homeward 
journey. After a tramp of a mile or so we 
reach home, and put aside our bag upon our 
arrival, in order that its contents may await 
further investigation on the morrow. 


This same investigation is conducted far more . 


easily in theory than in practice, as we Fresently 
find to our cost. It is all very well to de- 
termine to examine a small quantity only of 
refuse at a time, and to transfer any specimens 
of value to a small bottle set aside for that pur- 
pose, while the common herd shall sojourn for 
@ period in a larger receptacle until they can be 
set at liberty, But when the first handful of 
débria ig put upon the sheet of bite peper pro- 
vided for the occasion, and the excited inmates 
issue forth in wild trepidation by tens and 
twenties together, we find that the task we have 
set ourselves is one requiring the eyes of Argus 
and the arms of Briareus in order to bring it to 


a satisfactory termination. However, as we aro 
not so highly gifted as those mythological 
heroes, we must manage as best we can with 
the limited qualifications with which nature has 
endowed us, and must make up by activity for 
the want of the ninety-eight additional hands 
and eyes. 

So we carefully set all our apparatus in order 
before beginning operations, placing the collect- 
ing-bottle open ‘Sefore us, a larger bottle at one 
side, and the forceps and magnifying-glass ready 
tohand. Next we stand the bag of refuse for a 
few minutes in front of the fire, in order to 
rouse the inmates from theirstorpor, and finally, 
placing a small quantity of the rubbish on the 
paper efore us, close the bag and quickly set 
to work. 

If any of my entomological readers are afflicted 
with either a hasty temper or a lack of perse- 
verance, let me recommend them to procure a 
large bag of stack refase, and to resolve to cups 
ture every living being contained therein with- 
out giving vent to wrath or throwing up the 
task in disgust. The trial will be a severe one, 
but its beneficial results upon the character will 
be of a very marked description. 

For every single insect seoms to make up its 
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mind that the correct thing to do is to race hur- 
riedly towards the edge of the paper in a 
different direction from that taken by any other 
of its companions in misfortune, and, should it 
succeed in reaching its destination, to dive be- 
neath the first convenient object in order to seek 
‘concealment. So we have the spectacle of 
thirty or forty swift-footed insects radiating 
from a common centre, and defying all our at- 
tempts to transfer them to the bottles provided 
for their reception, At last we hit upon the 
plan of constantly shaking back the fugitives to 
the centre of the paper, a proceeding which after 
a few repetitions seems to bewilder them, aud 
renders them more amenable to our wishes. 

The worst offender is a little cock-tail beetle 
with red wing-cases, who gets along, compara- 
tively speaking, with the speed of a race-horse, 
and contrives to elude the forceps with the most 
marvellous activity. Over aa over again he 
nearly succeeds in effeeting his escape from the 
paper, but at last we manage to seize a leg, and 
place him in durance vile in the larger bottle. 

‘his he at once proceeds to explore, running 
frantically round and round his prison, and but- 
ting violently, like an enraged goat, at the glass 
walls which obstruct his progress, After two 
or three minutes spent in this way he varies 
his proceedings by climbing the side of the 
bottle, evidently hoping to find his way out by 
the neck. 

Here, however, he is again foiled by a simple 
but very effective contrivance, for a metal tube, 
half an inch in diameter, passes through the 
bung and projects some little way into the 
bottle. Curious as it may seem, this simple 
plan seems entirely to prevent the escape of the 
captives, for scarcely one in a thousand solves 
the mystery of the tube and contrives to escape 
from his prison, When not in actual use, of 
course, the tube can be closed with a cork. 

Next comes forth one of the larger ground 
beetles, his predaccous instincts evidently 
aroused by the sudden warmth. Him we dare 
not place in either bottle, for well we know 
that his cannibalistic propensities would cause 
him to fall upon every insect which passed 
within his reach, and ‘that a very large propor- 
tion of his fellow-prisoners would fall victims to 
his voracious appetite. So he is honoured with 
-a pill-box to himself, an arrangement which 
seems to please him but little, if we may judge 
by the violent struggles in which he imme- 
diately indulges. 

While we are engaged in transferring our last 
-eapture to his place of confinement, a sudden 
disturbance takes place on the paper before us. 
First we notice one or two convulsive upheavings 
-among the rubbish ; next, the refuse is violentiy 
pushed aside, and finally the author of the com- 
‘motion—a large centipede—winds his scaly 
length from out of his late retreat. 

Now, if there is a creature in existence which 
‘we abhor, it is a centipede. Spiders we do not 
mind ; cockroaches we can handle without re- 
pugnance. Buta centipede has toe many legs 
for our taste, and excites in us feelings of the 
liveliest disgust, which impel us without loss of 
time to throw our latest captive out of the 
window, to take its chance of finding a retreat 
in which to pass the remainder of the winter. 
This little business performed, we resume our 
interrupted task. — 

Here is something worth having at last in the 
shape of a little beetle, for which we have long 
been searching without success. He goes into 
the smaller bottle, where he is quickly followed 
by a second example, and that again by a third, 
the insect appearing to be far from uncommon 
when its haunts are once discovered. Before 
very long we have succeeded in capturing, not 
only a series for our own collection, but also a 
few for friends who may not have been equally 
fortunate, so it is evident that the insect is by 
no means a rarity in the particular stack from 
which we procured our bag of rubbish. 

Next.-comes a caterpillar, not yet fully 
-awakened from his torpid slambers, to judge by 
the uncertain and somewhat erratic manner in 
which he is travelling towards the edge of the 
paper. He is by no means full-grown, and is 
probably looking forward to another month or 


two of pleasant feeding before he enters upon 
the next stage of his development. _As he be- 
longs to a common species we place him in the 
large bottle, with a view to future liberation. 

Spiders innumerable—long-legged, _ short- 
legged, hairy, smooth, large, small, and medium, 
all apparently intent upon the one object of 
placing as great a distance as possible between 
themselves and their late abode. One after 
another is picked up by the forceps and trans- 
ferred to tl 
preliminary explorations, they seem to become 
reconciled to their fate, and await their release 
with praiseworthy equanimity. 

Can that moving speck be an insect? The 
magnifying-glass is called into requisition, and 
speedily proves that it is not only an insect, but 
a beetle, furnished, notwithstanding its minute 
dimensions, with wings and limbs as complete 
as those of the largest stag-beetle or chafer. 
How are we to capture it? If we use our for- 
ceps, fine though they are, we shall certainly 
crush the delicate little creature, so we slightly 
damp a camel’s-hair brush, and by its aid de- 
posit our little friend in the collecting-bottle, 
intending to examine him beneath the micro- 
scope when we come to mount oir captures, 

More spiders, more beetles, one or two wood- 
lice, an earwig, and so on, nothing of any value, 
however, turning up among them. So we take 
a fresh handful of rubbish from the bag, and 
commence task number two. 


Scene One repeated for a few moments, the | 


same wild rush of excited creatures taking place 
before the débris is fairly on the paper. We have 
found out how to manage them by this time, 
however, and find comparatively little difficulty 
in restraining their impetuosity until we can 
find time. to examine them, 


First comes forth, with a slow and dignified | 


gait, a singularly handsome beetle, semi-globular 
in shape, and clad in a garb of rich red-brown 
and resplendent green. This is one of the beauti- 
ful Chrysomelas, among the most gorgeous of 
all our British beetles, their brilliant metallic 
colours shining forth with wonderful effect when 
viewed in a suitable light. And yet so well do 
their glorious tints harmonise with those of the 
flowers upon which they love to rest, that even a 
practised eye can sometimes scarcely distinguish 
the insect from the plant. 
Another centipede—ugh ! 


What 


larger bottle, where, after a few | 


Beetles by the dozen, beetles by the score, 
| beetles by the hundred almost ; for, in spite of 
‘the abundance of spiders, wood-lice, and the 
‘various other inhabitauts of the straw, the 
| beetles seem to outnumber their combined forces 
| by at least three to one. Of course, by far the 

greater number of these belong to common 
| species, but we nevertheless meet with several 
of our.desiderata, amongst them being one or 

two insects quite new to our collection. 
|. Did space allow, we might chronicle a long 
| list of captures, for almost every succeeding 
| batch of refuse produces something not pre- 
| viously met with, and the inmates of the collect- 
| ing-bottle gradually increase in number until 
| we have almost as many specimens as we shall 
be able to mount. The larger bottle, also, is 
literally crowded with captives awaiting release, 
and as, besides gaining many additions to our 
collections, we have enjoyed a very pleasant 
hour or two in the examination of our debris, we 
feel thoroughly contented with the result of our 
visit to the haystack. And we feel sure that if 
our entomological readers should follow our 
example they will be equally satisfied. 


Sa 


Ra 


is it? 
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CriTICc.—It is news to us that we loaded the ‘‘ canon. 
He probably went off in séarch of your missing b's. 
Do you not think it would he better for you to avoid 

5 postcards until you can spell properly? We really 

lo not think that the Post Ottice ever carried 8» 

many mistakes for a halfpenny before. Have you 
_ no eyes, Mr. C.? 


War EAGLr.—1. The Index to each volnme costs one 
penny. It can be obtained through any bookseller. 
2. Oue shilling and tenpence. 


R. D. RICHARDSON (Minnesota).—In ‘Practical Boat 
Building,” published af 170, Strand, you will find the 
lines you want. Mr. Dixon Kemp's twenty-five- 
shilling “ Yacht and Boat Sailing” has many suitable 

* designs. Ours will come in due course, 


Epvonp B.—Make some walnut stain by boiling up 
together for ten minutes a quart of water, an ounce 
and a half of washing soda, two and a balf ounces of 
Vandyke brown, and a quarter of an ounce of bichro- 
mate of potash, 


Nit Drsp.—1. Put the rose-leaves into a bottle, cover 
them with pure glycerine, and leave them for three 
weeks. The then scented glycerine can be draine? 
off; and dissolved in all proportions in alcohol or 
water to make perfumed iquids or washes, 2. You 
cut indiarubber easiest by keeping the knife-blade 
wet with a solution of caustic pot . 


C. L. 0. (Mfalta.)}—We can make no promises without 
seeing the MS. If you like to send it, with name 
and address plainly written on it, it will be either 
used or returned. 


Two CuuMs.—You could only get the details out of 

some technical book. You would get some of the 

| drawings in Sir Thomas Brassey’s *‘ History of the 

) | Navy,” which you might find at the free library. 

‘When you have made your model in brass we should 
be glad to hear from you. 


oN PROTERON.—1, You would find the works | J. E. C.—The first notice of success at any of our com- 
E. A. Freeman, Mr, J. R. Green, and Canon petitions is that published in these columns. 


Stubbs full of reliable information on the period you 
h to stndy. 2 The Leipzig editions of Latin and | 4 VoLUNTRER.—Read the answer to 2ND DRAGOON. 
uthors—there are classics in all languages—| , For the history of a regiment study its records, not 
ssentially the same as those published else- | | ‘ts colours; remember that “honours” are not en- 
», and there are no special translations of | g@gements; and never contradict on hearsay. The 
| . regiment was all through the Marlborough wars. 


them. 

T DRUMSTICKS.—The third volume contained “‘ The Boy’s 
Knotting and Splicin our second volume. As | , Own Pigeon Loft and Dovecot.” The articles begam 
they were very cle d fully illustrated, you | “im No. 109, for February 12th, 1881. 


would find them just what you want. | Mce.—1. iro be hardened by heating it 
.—1. Cast-iron can lent eatin; 
duce | MRS. MARIA Lorss.—1. Roland and Oliver were two | .'to a cherry red and plunging it into ‘a solution meade 
of Charles the Great's knights, who were so equal in | py dissolving a pint of vitriol and a quarter of a 

bravery and merit that it was impossible to say} pound of saltpetre in half a dozen gallons of cleatr 
which was she bettor naan. At lane they had fight | water. 2 Put a chalk-mark on the iron before you 
le it, but neither gain e least E y 

Sdvantage, One gave as good as he yet, tit for tat | | jute it Fed-hot. ‘The mark MHL not: be’ eftaced: by 


a Roland for an Oliver, 2. The Sodor and Man diff_i- 4 
culty was discussed in No. 101, in the Part for | HENRY.—Steel ia tempered: pale yellow. at 430°, pale 


writing is so neat 
le as print. We wish your field club 
By the way, Calymene blumenbachii is not | 


GUINEA P1G.—There was a long series of articles on 


Curistuas NuMBER.—It is im 
the Christmas number now. 


ssible to repro: 
yhat we purpose do- 
ing, however, as some sort of salve to the disappoint- 
ment of many thousand readers, is to issue this year 
what we have never done before, viz, a SPECIAL 
SUMMER NUMBER. Full details will be given later 
on, 


‘Wout. 5s Lary tn It is nee trae that the largest | January, 1831. 3 stray, at 450°, yellow at 470°, uronn at oo mottled 

landed proprietors are Englishmen, except in a sense | 745 sugar.—The ph orescence of i rown at 510°, purple at 530°, bright blue at 550°, 
See osphi ent the ison 

different from what you state. America isthe country the same principle ‘an that of the “luminous p “ blue at 560°, dank blue at 600°. 


of large holdings. ‘There nine men own a territory 
ial to that of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, all combined. +No less than two 
hundred million acres are held by eleven railway 
companies. Mr. H. Liston has a farm of twelve 
million actes; Messrs. Phillips, Marshall, and Co. 
own one million three hundred thousand acres; 
Colonel Murphy, one million one hundred thousand 
acres ; the Standard Oil Company, ove million acres. 
Among the other large landed properties in the 
United States are those held by Englishmen—Sir 
E. J. Reed, as a trustee, has two million acres; the 
Duke of Sutherland has four hundred thousand 
acres;- the Earl of Dunmore has one hundred 
thousand acres; the Earl of Dunraven has sixty 
thousand acres, etc. 2. Do not judge hastily. Itis 
very difficult to draw the line between thrift and 
meanness, Your elder brother may be a ‘‘screw,” 
but perhaps he is the ‘“‘screw” that drives the ship. 


W. D. WarrtLe.—Our answer to all such questions is 
avery simple one. Attend a science class, or buy a 
manual, and Jearn for yourself. It is not desirable 
that lads should play with such things until they 
know what they are about. Leave your batteries 
out of action until you have learnt how to use them. 


Dora.—For all the professions you now have to pass 
three examinations. For particulars of those exam!- 
nations apply to the institute or headquarters of the 
profession yon wish to join. The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants is in Copthall Buildings, Throg- 
morton Street, K.c, 


A RECENT READER.—1. When the telescope is arranged 
in focus it does ita work, when it is out of focus it is 
useless; and as there never was a telescope yet that 
did not act in the same manner you need not get 
nervous about it. Did you imagine that the draws 
were to be played with trombone-feshion, and that, 
no matter how far the glasses were apart, you could 
see objects at all distances distinctly through them ? 
2. Modelling engines in cardboard was treated of in 
‘Nos. 200 to 206, 3 and 4. Yes, you could teach your- 
self, but you must get proper books, and those you 
yourself must choose. 

ANCHOR.—Your best plan would be to inquire at the 
Shipping Registry. The Conway is at Liverpool all 
the year round. “A full account of the Conway will 
be found in the “Leisure Hour” for July, 1883. 


¥L G. WARNR.—The French word “ diamanter" means 
to cover with diamonds, to render sparkling or -bril- 
Mant, or to tinsel or frost. 


The light taken in by the sugar {s ziven out in the 
dark, but while in the case of the paint the light 
must be stored up only a short time before its dis- 
persal, in the case of the sugar the interval can be 
practically as long as you please. 


JOHNSON.—1. Music can be self-taught, up to'a certain 
point, and there are many books you can refer to on 
the subject. 2. Copies of all Acts of Parliament can 
be obtained from the Queen's Printers, Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, West Harding Street, Fetter Lane. 
They cost very little as a rule—probably sixpence 
would be sufficient to send. It all depends on the 
length of the Act. F 


J. E. SrtH.—In our second volume you will find a 
coloured plate of birds’ eggs, and a series of articles 
on the subject by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


FRANK (King’s Lynn).—A dressing made of boiled lin- 
seed-oil, dryers, and lampblack will renovate your 
black leather trunk; and ammonia will take the 
grease and shine out of your coat. 


MICROSCOPIST.—The small glass circles are stuck on 
the slides with Canada balsam. The balsam you 
can get from any druggist. 


E. HotmEs.—You had far better 
stay at home antil you have 
learnt more about the United 
States. The idea of buying, a 
farm, and making a living by 
seeing, out shooting,” is merely 
8 boyish dream, andewe do not 
think any of America would 
be suitable ‘for that sort of 
thing.” If you think of emigrat- 
ing, study the country you are 
guing to, and fit yourself as well 
- you can for your new posi- 

ion. 


SHROPTON.—The old punishment 
ofrunning the gauntlet consisted 
in the prisoner having to run 
unarmed between two long lines 
of his comrades, who each en- 
deavoured to strike or ficg him 
as he passed. 

Srumrs.—The average is taken on 
all the runs gained, and all runs 
got ina match count, no matter if 
the innings was completed or not. 


_ the American patentees makes the window. 


» in the world. 


ZEN0.—The greatest depth ever measured in the At- 


lantic is 4,561 fathe or five: miles three: hundred 

. and twenty-two yards. It was sounded by the U. 8. 
survey steamer Blake on January 19th, 1883, in 
19° 41' N., 66° 24’ W., about a hundred and five miles 
north-west of St. Thonias. The greatest depth found 
by the Challenger was in the Pacific, near the Kurile. 
Jalands. It was 4,655 fathoms, or five miles five 
hundred and ten yards. 


S$. PLUM.—By no means. Roas, in his Antarctic expe- 


dition, found seaweeds growing on erect stems ten 

- feet high arid as thick as a man’s thigh. One of the 
seaweeds (Macrocystis luzurians) occasionally reaches 
seven hundred feet in length. . 


M. P. B. 8.—The worst of it is that domestic fire- 


One of 
iis hol- 
low, and in the cupboard so formed stows away a 
light iron folding ladder. 


escapes are so seldom ready when wauted. 


R. A. E.—We have no information, but the Washing- 


‘ton boulder is said to be the largest plece of granite 
It is forty-six feet long, thirty feet 
hi and thirty-five feet wide, aud is estimated to 
weigh nearly four hundred tons. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1884. Erle, Ones Fenny 
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fe THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
By Tatsor Baines REED. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE ROCKSHIRE MATCH. 


IDDELL was not destined to have much leisure during the next 
\ few days for indulging his misery or making up his mind in 
what direction his duty lay. 
As he reached the school after his memorable excursion on the 
river, he was met by Fairbairn, who had evidently been‘on the 
look-out for him. 
““Why, where have you been? and what’s wrong?” ha 
exclaimed, as he observed his friend’s dejected looks. 


“Their rivals coolly went up and inspected the wickets.” 
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“T’ve been a turn on the river,” replied 
Riddell, making a desperate effort to re- 
euver his wits and look cheerful. 

“*You look every bit as if you were just 
starting there to drown yoursclf,” suid 
Fairbairn ; ‘but, I say, I've got a mes- 
sage for you.” 

“From whom?” inquired Riddell, who 
had had quite enongh ‘* messages ” duriug 
the last few days tu last him for the rest of 
the term. 

“You'd scarcely guess—from Bloom- 
field. The thing is, he has two places yet 
to fill up in the eleven for Saturday, and 
he wants you to play for one.” 

Despite his trouble, Riddell could hardly 
conceal a smile of pleasure at this heneur, 
which, though not exactly unexpected, he 
had hardly realised till now. 

“Oh, I say,” said he, ‘I’m certain 
there are lots of better fellows.” 

‘You may be quite sure if there had 
been Bloomfield would have picked them 
up,” said Fairbairn. ‘ As it happens, we 
want a slip, and I heard Bloomfield say 
himself that you are awfully good there. 
You soem to have hidden your light under 
a bushel, old man, while in the School 
House.” 

“IT may have been lucky while Bloom- 
field was watching,” said Riddell. 

‘All gammon. You needn’t fancy he's 
doing this to compliment you, old man. 
Game and that lot are awfully down on 
him about it. They'd like to make up the 
team entirely of Parretts, but it seems they 
can’t do without us for once! Of course 
you'll play.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Riddell; ‘he’s captain 
of the eleven, I must.” 

“Hurrah. Well, you'll have to turn up 
at the Big practices, of course, during the 
next three days. There’s one at three this 
afternoon and another at 6.30, and if you 
like to come down for an hour after first 
school I'll give you some balls at the nets.” 

This was Tuesday. The Rockshire 
match was to come off on Saturday, and 
between now and then, as Riddell well 


knew, every spare moment he could call | 


his own would have to be devoted to 
cricket. . 

Personally, with the burden of the secret 
of young Wyndham’s knife upon him, he 
would have been glad enough of some ex- 
use for avoiding the honour even of a 
place in the firsteleven. But there was no 
such excuse. On the contrary, his duty 
pointed clearly to his making the best of 
the opportunity. As captain of the school, 
even a humble place in the first eleven 
would be an undoubted gain to his in- 
fluence; while to Welch’s—demoralised 
Welch’s—the knowledge that once more 
one of their number was “‘ playing for the 
school” might be of real service. 

Till Saturday, at any rate, he must try 
to banish the hideous nightmare from his 
amind, and give himself up wholly to the 
calls of cricket. 

It is easier to resolve to give up one’s 
mind to a pursuit than it is to do it, and 
for the first day or two Riddell found him- 
‘self but a half-hearted cricketer. However, 
as the eventful day drew near things grew 
amore serious, not to say critical. 

It was a nervous occasion for the cap- 
tain the first time he presented himself at 
a EAE Dractioe, and he could not help feel- 
ing that the eyes which watched his per- 
formance were more than ordinarily critical, 
and many of them less than ordinarily 
friendly. 

Still he managed not to disgrace himself, 
and on the uext occasion, having partially 


recovered his presence of mind, he was able 
to do himself even more justice. Every 
one had to admit that Riddell was a long 
way off being a fine cricketer—he would 
have been the first to admit it himself—Dbut 
for all that, what with a quick eye, and 
much perseverance, and sound judgment, 
he possessed more than one of the quali- 
ties which go to make up a useful member 
of any team. 

“He ought to do,” said Bloomfield to 
Game on the Friday evening after the last 
of the practices. ‘* He stood up to Fair- 
bairn’s bowling not at all badly.” 

“* Shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Game, whose 
prejudice was stronger than his judgment, 
‘*if Fairbairn bowled down easy to him on 
purpose; they’re awfully thick, you know.” 

“But J didn’t bowl down to him easy,” 
replied Bloomfield; ‘and he cut me for 
two twice running.” 

Game could not answer this argument, 
and was bound to admit a worse man might 
have been put into the odd place. 

“It’s a pity, though; they'll be so jolly 
cocky, all that set, there'll be no enduring 
it. I only hope our fellows will do most 
of the scoring to-morrow, and not leave 
them s chance of saying they won the 
match for us.” 

Bloomfield laughed. ‘‘ Not much fear of 
that,” said he; ‘* but if they did, I suppose 
you'd sooner beat Rockshire with their 
help than be thrashed ?’” 

Game was not quite sure, and said 
nothing. ; 

One might have supposed that an occa- 
sion like the present, when the picked 
eleven of Willoughby was to play the 
picked eleven of Rockshire, that there 
would have been no place left for party 
rivalry, or any feeling but one of patriotic 
ardour for the victory of the old school. 
But so deeply was the disease of party 
spirit rooted | in Willoughby that even this 
match came to be looked on quite as much 
a struggle, between rival houses as be- 
tween the school and an outside team. 

The discovery was made that the eleven 
consisted of five School House players, 
five Parrett’s players, and one Welcher. 
More than that, the ingenious noted the 
fact that the two best bowlers of the eleven 
were Bloomfield and Fairbairn, one from 
each House, who would also both field as 
wicket-keepers when not bowling. And 
the two second bowlers were Game and 
Porter, also one from each House. This 
minute analysis might doubtless have been 
continued down to the cover-points. At 
any rate, it was manifest the two Houses 
were very evenly divided, both as regarded 
merit and place, and it would therefore be 
easy to see which contributed most to the 
service of the school. 

The Rockshire men arrived by the ten 
o’clock train, and were mct as usual by 
the Willoughby omnibus at the station. 
As they alighted and proceeded to stroll 
in a long procession across the Big to their 
tent, they were regarded with much awe 
and curiosity by the small boys assembled 
to witness their advent, some of whom 
were quite at a loss to understand how 
boys like themselves could ever expect not 
to be beaten by great whiskered heroes 
like these. Even the young Welchers, who 
had contrived to be practising close to the 
line of march, felt awed in their presence, 
and made a most hideous hash of the little 
exhibition with which they had intended 
to astonish their visitors. ° 

The self-confident ease of these Rock- 
shire men was even a trifle discouraging 
for a few of the school heroes themselves, 


who looked on nervously as their rivals 
coolly went up and inspected the wickets 
and criticised the pitch, and then proceeded, 
laughing among themselves, towards the 
pavilion. Things like this are more or leas 
terrifying, and an old team that comes 
down to play a young one ought to be 
more considerate ! 

It,.was fortunate for the echool team 
that all its members were not as shy and 
diffident as others, or the operation of 
tossing for innings and other matters of 
form would never have been got through, 

Mr. Parrett, however, as an old Varsity 
blue, was as great a horo in the sight of 
Rockshire as Rockshire was in the sight of 
Willoughby, and with his aid the pre- 
liminaries were all arranged, aud Wil- 
loughby went out first to field. 

The Big was never so crowded with 
boys, masters, or the outside public, as it 
was this bright June day. The exploits 
of the shoal at the recent election may 
have had something to do with the num- 
ber of townsfolk who flocked up to see the 
game, but apart from that the Rocksbire 
match was always one of the great events 
of the season. 

Last year, thanks to old Wyndham’s 
prowess, the school had won; but before 
that, back almost to the days of the 
mythical Bouncer, the fates had been tho 
other way; and this year, good as the 
team was, no one had the hardihood to 
predict with any confidence a victery for 
the boys, 

Just as Riddell was leaving the tent to 
take his place in the field, young Wynd- 
ham came up and clapped him cheerily on 
the back. 

‘* Go in and win, I say,” he cried, gaily. 
“(T back you, old man.” 

It was the first time the two had met 
since Riddell’s interview with Tom the 
boatboy, and the sight of his old friend's 
brother, and the sound of his voice just 
now, gave the captain a shock which for 
the moment almost unmanned him. 

He turned pale as he looked at the boy 
and thought of that knife. 

“Oh, I say,” said Wyndham, noticing 
his perturbation, ‘“ pull yourself together, 
old man; you'll get on all serene. I was 
funky the first time I showed up for the 
second eleven, you know, but it's all right 
now!” : 

“‘Now, Riddell!” cried Bloomfield, im- 
patiently, from the wickets; and off the 
captain hurried to his post, with a load of 
trouble at his heart, and feeling anything 
but a jubilant athlete. 

Wyndhan, little dreaming what was 
passing through his patron’s mind, settled 
himself cross-legged at the door of the 
scorer’s tent, and thought of nothing for 
the next few hours but the match. 

The two Rockshire men, upon whom 
devolved the duty of ‘‘ opening the ball,” 
strolled slowly up to the wickets, and a 
minute later the match had begun. 

As usual. the first few overs were un- 
eventful. The bowlers were trying what 
the batsmen were made of, and the bats- 
men were trying what the bowlers were 
made of. Riddell was thankful for his 
part that no ball came his way, and the 
spectators generally seemed to regard two 
maiden overs as a sort of necessary inflic- 
tion at the opening of any big match. 

But when Bloomfield took the ball again 
it was evident things were to grow a little 
brisker. His first ball was very neatly patted 
towards square-leg for two, amid the cheers 
which always greet ‘the first blood,’’ and 
his next ball slipped past the longstop fora 
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bye. Wyndham and some other enthusiasts 
sighed, as if those three runs had settled 
the fate of Willoughby. But his sigh was 
abruptly turned into a cheer when next 
moment the Rockshire man’s wicket tum- 
bled all of a heap, aud one of the foe was 
out for three. 

Willoughby began to breathe again. 
‘When they had seen those two portentous 
heroes go in, the prospect of their ever 
going out had seemed fearfully remote. 
But now, if one man was got rid of for only 
three runs, why should not ten men go for 
only thirty? At which arithmetical dis- 
covery the school immediately leapt from 
the depths of despondency to the heights 
of confidence, and considered the match as 
good as won before it was fairly begun. 

However, during the next half-hour they 
had time to seek the happy mean between 
the two extremes. The new-comer was & 
tough customer, and should certainly have 
gone in first. For he was one of those 
aggravating batsmen who keep a steady 
bat at everything, who never aspire to a 
slog, never walk out to a slow, never step 
back to a yorker, are never too soon for a 
lob, or too late for a shooter—in fact, who 
play the safe plodding game in the face of 
all temptation. 

The one comfort was, he did not make 
many runs. Still, this sort of business is 
demoralising for bowlers and slow for the 
field, and a change of bowlers was conse- 
quently decided upon after about half an 
hour’s play, when the score was at twenty- 
one. 

Game and Porter were the two new 
hands, the latter being the first to officiate 
with a very neat maiden over, loudly 
cheered from the school tent. Game, who 
followed, was not so fortunate. The Rock- 
shire man who had gone in first cut him 
hard for three on his second ball—the first 
hard hit of the match. And this the steady 
man followed up with a quiet two neatly 
placed between point and mid-off. Then 
came another ball, which the same player 
turned off sharply into the slips. 

It was a fairly difficult ball to field, but 
Riddell picked it up smartly and returned 
it to the wickets in time to prevent a run 
being made. 

“ Well fielded indeed, sir !"’ cried Wynd- 
ham’s voice from the tent. Little thought 
he how strangely those words of encourage- 
ment missed their mark. Riddell had just 
been forgetting his trouble and warming 
up to the game, and now they came once 
more to remind him of that hated knife 
and Tom the boatboy’s story. 

The next ball the Rockshire man also 
“slipped,” but this time, though it was 
within easier reach, and for a first-rate 
tielder was even a possible catch, Riddell 
missed it, and two runs were made. 

*‘Look out there!” cried Bloomfield, 
severely. 

* Well tried, sir!” cried some one, sar- 
castically. 

“* Well miesed, sir!” cried some one else, 
with painful truthfulness. 

Riddell saw the crisis. Another miss 
like that, a few more taunts like those, and 
he might as well retire from the field. 

Not for the first time in his life he pulled 
himself together with a vehement effort 
aud shook off every thought but the one 
duty that claimed him. 

And only just in time. 

The last all of the over was played 
again into slip, this time very smartly. 
The school shivered as they saw it whiz 
straight for the weak point. But they 
might have spared themselves thcir agita- 


tion, for Riddell had it—all but a catch— 
before the shiver was over, and had re- 
turned it to Fairbairn at the wickets 
promptly enough to make the Rockshire 
man feel he had had a narrow escape of a 
run-out. 

“Fielded, sir!” said Bloomfield, as the 
players crossed over; and this commenda- 
tion was more encouraging than all the 
shouts of the School House partisans. 

Porter’s next over disposed of the first 
Rockshire man, amid great school re- 
joicing, which was only tempered by the 
reflection among the Purrett’s that it was 
a wicket to the credit of the School House 
half of the eleven. 

Then followed a succession of short but 
smart innings, during which the Roekshire 
score crawled up to 70, despite of a further 
change of bowlers and very careful all- 
round fielding by the school. 

All this time the steady man hung on 
obstinately ; nothing seemed to puzzle him 
or tempt him out of his caution. Even a 
few underhands from Bloomfield failed to 
eutice him to hit out—indeed, he blocked 
them more gingerly and suspiciously than 


any. 

At length, in sheer desperation, Coates 
was put on to bowl; anything seemed 
better than this hopeless deadlock. And 
so it turned out. Coates’s first ball came 
down temptingly towards the off stump. 
Any enterprising player would have cut it 
for a safe four, but this cautious hand, who 


seemed to smell a rat in everything, was 
evidently determined not to be taken in by 
first appearances, and so turned it off, half 
contemphagualy, to his favourite quarter 
among the slips, thinking possibly he 
might punish the next rather more freely. 
But the next was not to come for him. 
Coates’s ball was rising a bit as the bats- 
man touched it, and though he did not hit 
it up, it yet spun a foot or so above the 
ground, an easy catch, straight into Rid- 

’s hand, who held it fast, much to his 
own surprise, and greatly to the jubilation 
of all Willoughby. 

“Well caught, sir! Caught, indeed! 
Played up, Riddell !” were the cries which 
on all hands greeted the achievement, 
Wyndham’s call being longest and loudest 
of them all. 

But this time Riddell suffered no harm 
from the sound of that familiar voice. He 
had steeled himself against it for a few 
hours at least, and it was to him but one 
out of many. 

Rockshire’s first innings terminated 
shortly after with no further event of note. 
The last wicket fell for 92, a respectable 
total, of which 59 had been made off the 
Parrett’s batsmen, and 33 off the School 
House. Indeed, the advantage of the 
School House did not end there. Out of 
three catches—not counting Riddell’s— 
they had made two, while of the five 
wickets which had been taken by the bowl- 
ing, they claimed three against their rivals’ 
two. 

Great was the dismay of Parrett’s as these 
results were made known. They buoyed 
themselves up proudly, however, with the 
prospect of the batting, where it would be 
strange indeed if they did not score better 
than the School House. And after all, it 
is the runs that win a match. 

Bloomfield himself, be it said to his 
credit, allowed no petty considerations of 
party rivalry to influence him in sending 
in the best men at the right time. How- 
aver much in some ways he might lend 
himself to the whims of his more ener- 


getic comrades, in a matter like the Rock- 


shire match, where he was in sole command, 


and responsible for the glory of the school, 
he acted with the one object of winning 
the match. . 

It would have been easy to send in 
Fairbairn and Porter last, when they would 
have no chanee of scoring ; or Coates, who 
was 6 rash hitter, and never was safe until 
the back of the bowling had been some- 
wast broken, might have been sent in 

t. 

But such an arrangemont Bloomfield 
knew would be fatal for the chances of the 
school, and it therefore never entered his 
head to contrive it. And his fairness in 
this respect was fully justified, for the 
school put together 112 runs—just twenty 
more than their opponents—a performance 
which not even the most sanguine Wil- 
loughbite had dared to anticipate. Towards 
this total Riddell, who had gone in last 
and carried his bat, had contributed seven, 
not a little to his own surprise and the de- 
light of the onlooking Welchers. But the 
most remarkable thing about the innin 
was that, contrary to all calculation, 
five School House fellows had contributed 
no less than sixty-four runs to the total, 
while the Parretts’ united ecere only 
amounted to forty-one ! 

The second innings of Rockshire differed 
very little from the first. The steady man 
went in first, and bothered every bowler 
the school could bring against him; and, 
having had one lesson, he took good care 
not to give himself another, aud rather 
avoided slip for the future. So that Riddell 
had quiet time of it, fielding steadily and 
promptly the few balls that came to him, 
but otherwise not figuring prominently in 
the downfall of any wicket. 

It was half-past four before Rockshire 
finally retired, with a total for their second 
innings of 99, leaving the school boys with 
80 runs to obtain to win. 

It was not a formidable total after their 
first-innings perfortinuce, but at the out- 
set a calamity happened enough to depress 
the hopes of any Willougkbite. 

Bloomfield had gone in first with every 
intention of breaking the ice effectually 
for his side. What, therefore, was the con- 
sternation of everybody when, after neatly 
blocking the first ball, he was clean bowled 
for a Guck’s-ogg by the second!  Wil- 
loughby literally howled with disappoint- 
ment, and gave itself up to despair as it 
saw its captain and champion retreating 
slowly back to the tent, trailing his bat 
behind him, and not daring to look up at 
the hideous ‘‘0” on the telegraph board. 

But hope was at hand, though Parrett’s 
was not to supply it. Coates and Cross- 
field, who were now together, made a most 
unexpected and stubborn stand. They even 
scored freely, and the longer they held 
together the harder it was to part them. 
The reviving hopes of the Rockshire parti- 
sans gradually died out before this awk- 
ward combination, and Game and Ashley 
and Tipper, as they sat and watched this 
spirit performance by the two School 
House boys, felt their triumph for the 
school utterly swamped in the still more 
signal victory which the despised House 
was achieving over them. 

The score, amid terrific cheering, went 
up to 52 before a separation could bo 
effected. Then Coates was caught at long- 
leg, and retired, covered with glory, in 
favour of Tipper. 

Alas for Parrett’s! Tipper, in whom their 
forlorn hopes rested, was run out during 
his first over, while attempting to snatch a 
bye! 
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It was an anxious moment while Bloom- | rett’s, but now his chance might never 
field was deciding whom next to send in. | come. 


There were still thirty runs to make, but | 


unless he took care the whole innings: 
‘the bowling. As the score shot up from 


might be muddled away in the getting of 
them. 


It did not come. Fairbairn joined Cross- 
field, and the two did what they liked with 


fifty to sixty and from sixty to seventy, 


“You go in, Fairbairn,” said the cap- the school became perfectly hoarse with 


tain. 

The Parretts felt their fate to be sealed 
hopelessly. Had Game been sent in he 
might still have done something for Par- 


| cheering. Even most of the partisans of 
' Parrett’s, sorely as the match was going 


against them, could not help joining in the 


| applause now that the prospect of the school 


winniog by seven wickets had become a 
probability. 

Up went the score—another three for 
Fairbairn—another two for Crossfield— 
seventy-five—then next moment a terrific 
cheer greeted a four by Fairbairn, which 
brought the numbers equal ; and before the. 
figures were well registered another drive 
settled the question, and Willoughby had 
beaten Rockshire by seven wickets ! 


(To be continued.) 
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r was nearly day, and Bart jumped up, 

astonished that he could have slept so 
long—that is to say, neatly since sundown 
on the previous evening. 

A good fire was burning, and buffalo 
steaks were cizzling and spurting ready 
for their repast, while the horses were all 
standing together beneath a little bold 
bluff of land left sharp and clear by the 
action of a stream that doubtless flowed 
swiftly enough in flood-time, but was now 
merely a thread of water. : 

The party were settling down to their 
meal, for which, in spite of the pre vious 
evening’s performance, Bart felt  uite 
ready, when the horses suddenly began to 
snort and show a disposition to make a, 
stampede, for there was a rushing noise 
as of thunder somewhere on head, and as 
the Indians rushed to their horses’ heads, 
and he made for Black Boy, thinking that 
there must be a flood rolling down from 
the hills, he caugh. — glimpse of what was 
amiss, : 

For, as Bart stood up, he could see over 
the edge of the scarped bank beneath 
which they had made their fire, that the 
plain was literally alive with bison, which, 
in some mad insensate fit of dread, were 
in headlong flight, and their course would 
bring them right over the spot where the 
party was encamped. 

The Beaver saw it, and, prompt in 
action, he made his plans. Signing to 
several to come to his side, while the rest 
held the horses, he leaped upon the edge 
of the stream bed just as the bison were 
within a hundred yards, and Bart and 
doses followed him. Then altogether, as 
the huge herd was about to sweep over 
them, they uttered a tremendous shout, 
and all fired together right in the centre of 
the charging herd. 

Bart set his teeth, feeling sure that he 
would be run down and trampled to death, 
but the effect of the sudden and bold 
attack was to make the herd separate. It 
was but a mere trifle, for the bison were so 
packed together that their movements were 
toa great extent governed by those behind. 
Bat still they did deviate a little, those of 
the front rank swerving in two bodies to 
righi and left, and that saved the little 
party. Stone 

Bart had a sort of confused idea of being 
almost crushed by shaggy quarters, of 
being in the midst of a sea of tossing 
horns and dark hair, with lurid eyes 
glaring at him ; then the drove was sweep- 
ing on, some leaping down into the stream 

and climbing up the opposite side, 
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others literally tumbling down headlong, 
to be trampled upon by those which fol- 
lowed; and then the rushing ncise began 
to die away, for the herd had swept on, 
and the traces they had left were the 
trampled ground and a couple of their 
number shot dead by the discharge of 
rifles, and lying in the river bed, while 
another had fallen a few hundred yards 
farther on in the track of the flight. 

Fortunately the horses had been held so 
closely up to the bluff that they had 
escaped, though several of the bison had 
been forced by their companions to the 
edge, and had taken the leap, some ten 
feet, into the river bed below, 

It had been a hard task, though, to hold 
the horses, the poor creatures shivering 
with dread, and Eehting hard to get free. 
The worst part of the adventure revealed 
itself to Bart a few moments later when 
he turned to look for Joses, whom he found 
rubbing his head wo fully beside the traces 
of their fire, over which the bison had 
gone in enormous numbers, with the result 
that the embers had been scattered, and 
every scrap of the delicious, freshly-roasted, 
well-browned ineat trampled into the sand. 

*« Never mind, Joses!’’ cried Bart, burst- 
ing out laughing, ‘‘there’s plenty more 
meat cut up.” t ; 

“Plenty more!’ growled Joses; ‘and 
that all.so nicely done! Oh, the wilful, 
wasteful beasts! Asif there wasn’t room 
cnough anywhere else on the plain without 
their coming right over us!” 

“What does the Beaver mean?” said 
Bart just then. 

‘‘Mean? Yes; I might have known 
as much. He thinks there’s Injun some- 
where—that they have been hunting the 
buffer and made ’em stampede. We shall 
have to be off, my lad. No breakfast this 
morning.” 

It was as Joses said. The Beaver was of 
opinion that enemies must be near at hand, 
so he sent out scouts to feel for the danger, 
and no fire could be lighted lest it should 
betray their whereabouts to watchful 

‘oe. 

A long period of crouching down in the 
stream bed ensued, and as Bart waited he 
could not help thinking that their hiding- 
place in the plain was, as it were, a be- 
ginning of a caiion like that by the 
mountain, and might, in the course of 
thousands of years, be cut down by the 
action of flowing water till it was as wide 
aud deep. 

At last, first one and then another scout 


came in, unable to find a trace of enemies ; 


and, thus encouraged, a fire was once more 
made and meat cooked, while the three 
bison elain that morning were skinned and 
their better portions cut away. 

The sun was streaming down with all its 
might as they once more went off over the 
plain in search of the herd; and this 
search was soon rewarded. the party sepa- 
rating, leaving Bart and Joses together to 
ride after a smaller herd about a mile to 
their left. 

As they rode nearer, to Bart’s great sur- 
prise, the herd did not take flight, but 

uddled together, with a number of bulls 
facing outwards, presenting their horns to 
their enemies, tossing and thaking their 
shaggy heads and pawing up the ground. 

“Why don’t they rush off, Joses ?” asked. 
Bart. 

“Got cows and calves inside there, my 
boy,” replied the fronticrman. ‘‘ They 
can't go fast, so the bulls have stopped to 
take care of them.” 

“Then it would be a shame to shoot 
them!” cried Bart. ‘‘ Why, they are 
braver than I thought for.” 

“Not they,” laughed Joses. “‘ Not much 
pluck in a bison, my lad, that I ever sce. 
Why, you might walk straight up to them 
if you liked, and they'd never charge 
you.” 

“TI shouldn’t like to try them,” said 
Bart, laughing. 

“Why not, my lad ?” 

“Why not ? Do you sup) 
be trampled down and tosse 

“‘Look here, Master Bart. You'll trust 
me, won’t you ?” 

Yes, Joses.” i 

“You know I wouldn't send you into 
danger, don't you?” 

‘“ Of course, Joses.”” 

«Then look here, my lad. I’m going to 
give you a lesson if you'll learn it.” 

‘<A lesson in what ?”” asked Bart. 

“In buffer, my lad.” 

“Very well, go on; I’m listening. I 
want to learn all I can about them,” re- 
plied Bart, as he kept on closely watching 
the great, fierce, fiery-eyed bison bulls as: 
they stamped and snorted and pawed the 
ground, and kept making feints of dash- 
ing at their approaching enemies, who. 
rode towards them at a good pace. 

“‘T don’t want you to listen, my lad,’” 
said Joses; ‘‘I want you to get down and 
walk right up to the buffer bulls there, 
and try and lay hold of their horns.” 

‘Walk up to them °” cried Bart. ‘‘ Why, 
I was just thinking that if we don’t turn. 
and gallop off they'll trample us down.” 
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“Not they, my lad,” replied Joses. ‘I 
know ’em better than that.” 
“Why, they rushed right over us at the 
, 


camp.” 

Fes, because they were on the stam- 
pede, and couldn't stop themselves. If 
they had seen us sooner they’d have gone 
off to the right or left. As for those in 
front, if they charge it will be away from 
where they can see a man.” 

« But if I got down and walked towards 
them, the pulls would come at me,” cried 
Bart. 

“Not they, I tell you, my lad; and I 
should like to see you show your pluck b; 
getting down and walking up to them. It 
would be about the best lesson in buffler 
you ever had.” 

“But they might charge me, Joses,” 
said Bart, uneasily. 

“Did I tell you right about ’em before,” 
said Joses, ‘‘or did I tell you wrong, my 
lad?” 

“You told me right; but you might be 
wrong about them here.” 

“You let me alone for that,” replied 
Joses, gruffly. ‘‘I know what I’m saying. 
Now, then, will you get down and walk up 
to ’em, or must I?” 

“Tf you'll tell me that I may do sucha 
thing, I'll go up to them,” said Bart, 
slowly. 

“Then I do tell you, my lad, and 
wouldn’t send you if it wasn’t safe. You 
ought to know that. Now, then, will you 

o>” 

. For answer, Bart slipped off his horse 
and cocked his rifle. 

“Don’t shoot till they’re turning round, 
my lad,” said Joses; ‘‘ and then give it to 
that big young bull in the middle there. 
He’s a fine one, and we must have meat for 
the camp.” 

“ But it seems a pity; he looks such a 
brave fellow,” said Bart. 

“Never mind; shoot him. All the other 
bulls will be precious glad, for he’s the 
tyrant of the herd, and leads them a pretty 
life. Now then, on you go.” 

They were now some sixty yards from 
the herd, and no sooner did Bart take a 
step forward than Joses leaped lightly 
from his horse and rested his rifle over the 
saddle ready for a sure shot when he should 
see his chance. 

Bart tried to put on a bold front, but he 
felt very nervous, and walked cautiously 
towards the herd, where ten or a dozen 
bulls faced him, and now seemed to be 
furious, snorting aud stamping with rage. 

But he walked on, gaining cou as 
he went; but ere he had gone half a dozen 
steps six of the bulls made a headlong 
charge at him, and Bart stood still, ready 
to fire. 

‘* How stupid I was!” he said to him- 
self. ‘They'll go right over me;” and, 
with his heart beating heavily, he felt that 
he must turn and run. 

*«Go on, my lad, goon!” shouted Joses, 
encouragingly; and, in spite of himself, 
and as if bound to obey orders, the lad 
took a step forward again, when, to his 
utter amazement, the bison bulls, now not 
twenty yards away, stopped short, shook 
their heads at him, made some impotent 
tosses in the air, pawed up a little grass, 
and then turned altogether, and trotted 
back to take up their old position in front 
of the herd. 

“*Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Joses behind 
him. ‘‘ What did I tell you? Go on, my 
lad ; you've got more heart than a bison.” 

This emboldened Bart, who went steadily 
on, reducing the distance between him and 


{ 


the herd; and it was a curious sensation 
that which came upon the lad as he walked | 
nearer and nearer to the furious-looking 
beasts. 

Then his heart gave a tremendous throb, 
and seemed to stand still, for, without 
warning, and moved as if by one impulse, 
the bison charged again, but this time not 
half the distance ; and as Bart did not run 
from them, they evidently thought that 
some one ought to flee, so they galloped 


Bart was encouraged now, and began to 
feel plenty of contempt for the monsters, 
and, walking more swiftly, the beasts 
charged twice more, the last time only 
about the length of their bodies, and this | 
was when Bart was so near that he could 
almost feel their hot moist breath. 


Joses had to give two shots before he 
disabled his own bison, but the run was 


| very short; and when Bart and he looked 


round they were not above a couple of 
hundred yards apart, and the Beaver and 
Bcouple of Indians were cantering towards 
them. 

That evening their messengers returned 
with a couple of the white men and two 
waggons, which were taken in triumph 
next morning to the camp, heavily laden 
with bison meat; and as they came near 
the mountain Bart drew rein to stay and 
watch the curious sight before him, for, 
evidently in pursuance of the doctor’s idea 
to make the top of the mountain the 
stronghold of the silver adventurers, there 
was quite a crowd of the le toiling up 
the path up the mountain, all laden with 


Toiling up 


This was the last charge, for as they | 
turned the leading bull evidently com- | 
municated his opinion that the young 
visitor was a stupid kind of being, whom 
it was impossible to frighten, and the 
whole herd set off at a lumbering gallop; 
but as they did so two rifle shots rang out, 
and two bulls hung back a little, evi- 
dently wounded. 

Joses led up Bart’s horse as the lad re- 
loaded, and put the rein in his hand. 

“There, off after your own bull, my lad ! 
It was bravely done. I’m off after mine.” 

Then they separated, and after a short 
gallop Bart reached his quarry, and, better 
able now to manage his task, he rode up 
on its right side, and a well-placed bullet 


the Path. 


| packages and the various stores that had 
been brought for the adventure. 

“Been pretty busy since we've been 
gone, Master Bart,” said Joses, grimly. 
“Won't they come scuffling down again 
when they know there’s meat ready for 
sharing out.” 

But Joses was wrong, for the meat was 
not shared out down in the plain, but a 
second relay of busy hands was set to work 
to carry the store of fresh food right u 
the mountain side to a tent that had 
already been pitched on the level top, 
while as soon as the waggons were emptied 
they were drawn up in rank along with 
the others close beneath the wall-like 
rock. 


tumbled the monstrous creature over on 
the plain, dead. 


(To ve continued.) 
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voked, was hurry- 
ing back from 
his visit to John 


Warton, Lawyer Bates was seated in his ! 


office, employed in perusing a deed, to 
which apparently he was lending his best 
attention, as he turned over skin after 
skin of the parchment. Nevertheless an 
attentive observer would have noted that 
he was minutely observant of all that 
was passing in the street outside. When- 
ever the step of any one approaching the 
front door was heard he paused for a 
moment, as if in expectation that the per- 
son would stop and enter. 

After several disappointments of this 
kind, the expected tap at the door came, 
and Stephen Brand entered. 


“Well, Stephen, have you any news to- | : 
| Richard; ‘‘ but he has been in hiding some ' 


| place—” 


day?” he asked, after a moment's pause. 
‘© You have had, I suppose, sir, Colonel 

Warton’s despatch *” replied Brand. ‘I 

was at the barracks when Lieutenant 


Godfrey came down, and I understood he 


had already been with you.” 

‘Yes, yes; of course,” said Mr. Bates, 
impatiently. ‘‘Godfrey came here before 
he went up to Wyndford Abbey, and no 
doubt has given the necessary orders at 
the barracks. I was not asking about him. 
Have you seen Mr. Farrell ?” 

“‘T have not seen him, sir, and TI cannot 
make out where ho can be living. I thought 
until to-day, that ho must havo left 
Peneshurat, but this niorning I did learn 
something about him for the first time.” 

‘“‘Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Bates; ‘ what 
wis that?” 

“One of my friends asked me 
casually if I could tell him what Richard 
Farrell could be after. He said he had been 
hanging about theroad by Wyndford Lane 
for several days past.” 

«* Wyndford Lane ?”’ repeated Mr. Bates, 
“* that is the name of the lane leading from 
Wyndford Pits, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. It is a strange place for any- 
body to be continually visiting. There is 
nobody lives out that way ; there is nothing 
to attract any one.” 

‘He has never been here at any time 


uite | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


during the last few days while ' you direct him, and convey Mr. de Clifford 


attorney. 


again. But here hais, I declare!” 
he added, in some confusion, as 


o” 


‘Will you see him, sir 


the appearance of Richard, who, 
without knocking for admission, 


room. 


I have been away?” asked the: to the county gaol. 


There is a warrant 


j already out against him, so there need be 


| 


Richard’s well-known tigure passed posal by no means suited. 
the window and maunted the steps. : Clifford may be in no condition to resist 


| 
{ 
| 
i 


‘Never, sir; and I should doubt | nodelay. There will be time, if you make 
whether he ever meant to come! haste.” 


‘I think you are a little mistaken, Mr. 
Bates,” returned Farrell, whom this pro- 
“Mr. de 


the constable, but he has those with him 


Mr. Bates was saved the trouble | who would handle two or three constables 
of answering this question by | pretty roughly.” 


“Indeed ! you did not tell me that.” 
“You did not ask me, sir. I know 


,openod the door and advanced into the | that he has at least one strong, well-armed 


man always with him, and I have reason 


Mr. Bates looked coldly and inquiringly ‘ to suspect there are several others, either 


at him. 
here, Mr. Farrell,” he said. 


“Tt is a long time since yon were , in the same hiding-place with him or close 
“We were | at hand. 


And the hiding-place itself is 


just saying that we doubted whether you ' not only carefully concealed from dis- 
ever meant to present yourself here again.’’ | covery, but would be very difficult to 


‘‘T have been engaged in business of im- 
portance—your business, Mr. Bates. If 
you will see me in private I can tell you 
something.” 


Mr. Bates. ‘‘Go back to the barracks and 


in less than two hours. Now, Farrell,” he 
added, as the door closed after Brand, ‘I 
am ready to hear your explanation. Where 
bave you been all this time?” 


him at last.” 
‘Found him! Where?” 
“In hiding—in a most cunningly con- 


here.” 
‘‘ When did you make this discovery ?” 
‘Only just now,” said the unblushing 


, considerable time.” 
; ‘Some considerable time ? How long?” 
« Ever since the rebels left Peneshurst. 


serving in the Protender’s army as Lieute- 
nant Morville. He was hurt in some manner 


with Charles Mostyn and Edgar Maynard 
—his schoolfellows, you know. They must 
have hid him away in the place where ho 
now is. Anyhow, they have been con- 
tinually attending on him ever since.” 

“You say he was hurt. Do you know 
how it happened ? and whether his hurt is 
serious or slight ?”’ asked Mr. Bates. 

“I don’t know any of those things, sir; 
Icouldn’t have found them out without ask- 
ing questions, which would have shown 
that I had discovered where he was, and 
then he would at once have been removed. 
But by the length of time during which he 
has been laid up, and one or two casual 
remarks which I overheard, I should guess 
that he was badly hurt.” 

‘««Then he is probably helpless ?”’ 

‘* Probably.” 

‘In that case you have only to go to 
the mayor and he will send the parish 
constable with you, or—as you will now 


cealed place, at no great distance from | 


Tfind he has changed his name, and has been } 


on the morning of the day they left Penes- | 
hurst, Isuppose he must have taken refuge | 


** You had better leave us, Brand,” said , 


: see that allis in readiness. We must leave | 


break into. If De Clifford is to be seized, 
ten or a dozen armed men ought to be 
sent to stop all the avenues of escape and 
overawe resistance.” 

“You want me to take some of the 
volunteers ¥” 

“Yes, sir. Why not? You have only 
to order them out for the service, and they 


: will of course obey.” 


‘“‘ Searching after Hugh de Clifford,” | 
answered Richard; ‘and I have found : 


‘* Of course ; but it is impossible, never- 
theless.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Richard, impa- 
tiently. 

‘ Because orders have been received this 
morning from headquarters for the men 
to leave Peneshurst immediately, and they 
will set out for Lancaster Castle very 
shortly. Unless Mr. de Clifford is in 
hiding somewhere close to the barracks, it 
would be impossible for the men to take 
any part in his arrest. Now his hiding- 


‘* Are you sure you could not delay their 
departure for a short time ?’’ interposed 
Farrell, who was unable to conceal his 
surprise and vexation. 

It would be a dis- 


“T am quite sure. 

tinct breach of orders. I have my choice 
of the place to which I am to remove the 
men—Lancaster .Castle is only a sugges- 
tion—but keep them in Peneshurst I can- 
not. The matter must, I suppose, stand 
over till we return.” 

“And when will that be, do you sup- 

jose 2"? 

‘Probably three days or so after the 
Highlanders have gone: I hardly think 
that they will tako tho trouble to send us 
orders before then.” 

‘‘And by that time probably—I must 
say almost certainly—De Clifford will be 
gone.” 

‘‘ What makes you think that?” 

“I heard some time ago—that is, I 
heard early this morning,” ssid Farrell, 
correcting himself—‘‘ that he is getting so 
much better, that he may be moved within 
two or three days. If you put off his arrest 
till your return from Lancaster Castle, in 
all likelihood he will be gone.” 

Bates rose from his chair and walked up 


have to go with us—to the place to which | and down the room in a state of agitation | 
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very rare with him. He did not speak for 
several minutes. Then, stopping opposite 
to Farrell’s chair, he addressed him, A 

“Richard Farrell, I don’t kaow how 
far you have deceived me in this matter. 
But that you have done so to some extent 
is plain. You say it was only this morp- 
ing that you discovered Mr. de Clifford’s 
hiding-place; that you did not know, in 
fact, until to-day, that it was out on the 
road by Wyndford Pits—” 

“‘I—I surely did not say that, Mr. 
Bates!” exclaimed Farrell, in great sur- 
prise and confusion. 

“ Well, no, I believe you did not say where 
it was, but that you had not discovered it 
until this morning. But that does not 
much matter. I know that you have been 
seen for several days past hanging about 
always on the same road, the one I have 
just named. I suppose it 18 there, is it not, 
that Mr. de Clifford is concealed ?” 


“It is out that way,” replied Farrell, | 


who saw the uselessness of further attempt 
at concealment. 

“I thought so. It is most improbable that 
you would have always been haunting that 
one particular road unless you had some 
special reason for it. For that reason, and 


from some words which you have just let | 


drop, I think you have not told me the 
whole truth. But we need not dwell upon 
that now. Iam of your opinion that the 
arrest must be made in two or three days 
at furthest, or it will be too late. I am 
also of your opinion that it would be useless 
to make the attempt unless with sufficient 
force. If I had been told of this yester- 
day I would have gone to the place with a 
dozen of our trustiest men, and made the 
capture at once. It can’t be done now. 
Colonel Warton’s orders must be obeyed. 
We must leave this in less than an hour.” 

He paused for a moment, and looked 
hard at Farrell, who seemed confounded 
and amazed, but made no remark. Mr. 
Bates resumed. 

“I presume that you have brought me 
this information expecting that I should 
give you the post in London you asked of 
me?” 

“* Certainly, Mr. Bates—in fulfilment of 
your explicit and positive promise, let me 
remind you—” 

“TI shall certainly keep my promise. I 
always do. But you'll be good enough to 
remember that you were to enable me to 
apprehend Hugh de Clifford, not merely 
to tell me where he was when it was too 
late for me to apprehend him.” 

“J assure you, Mr. Bates—” 

“There is no need to assure me of any- 
thing, and no good in doing it either. If 
I etill succeed in arresting him, and your 
statement as to his having served in the 
rebel army can be proved to be correct, you 
shall have the office, but only in those 
two events.” 

» But, Mr. Bates, I can Bolt out to you 
how the arrest may be made with the cer- 
tainty of success.” 

“Can you? Bequick,then. Our time 
for considering the matter is getting very 
short indeed.” 

“ Well, sir, Colonel Warton orders you 
to leave the town and take the men to 
Lancaster Castle, or some other place, does 
he not ?” 

“‘ Yes, that is correct.” - 

“Very well, sir; then take the men to 
Haseley Farm, three miles across the moors. 
Che farm belongs to you, so that no one 
can question your right to keep them there. 
The river runs between it and the Preston 
road, so that the rebels could not pass that 


| himself. 


way even if they thought of doing so, which 
is highly improbable, and it stands so high 
that you would be able to see any people 
coming when they were a mile off.” 

‘‘ Haseley Farm,” repeated Mr. Bates. 
“* Well, to be sure, that might do. I could 

ive the men a shake-down in the great 

arn, and we should find enough to eat for 
three days out there, and the rebels would 
not have any suspicion of our being there, 
I suppose.” 

“‘T don’t see how they cou'd get any. 
I shouldn’t tell any one in Peneshurst, if 
I were you, that we were going out 
there—no one except Stephen Brand, that 
is to say, and you might tell him to ride 
out to Haseley the moment the rebels 
began their march. We should be back in 
Peneshurst within an hour or so of their 
departure and arrest De Clifford at once. 
He'll have no suspicion, you know, of your 
being close at hand, and will take his own 
time about leaving.” 

“Well, that may succeed. We will try 

it, at all events. Go down now to the 
barracks and send Stephen Brand here. I 
will give him the necessary orders. Sce 
that the men are in readiness to mount 
the moment I arrive.” 
- Farrell left the room. He could hardly 
repress his vexation at the miscarriage of 
his project, which, he could not disguise 
from himself, had been caused by his own 
vacillation and duplicity. No doubt it 
might still succeed, and in that cave all 
would be right. But he had thrown away 
the certainty of success, which had been in 
his hands for a week past, and what a fool 
he had been to-do it! He ground his 
teeth with vexation as he recalled the 
schemes and calculations of the last few 
days, which had proved entirely futile. 
But his anger was not all directed against 
There was another person who, 
to some extent at all events, was chargeable 
with the disaster, and that was Jobn 
Warton. It was clear that though he had, 
no doubt, written, as he had undertaken to 
do, he had not been zealous in the matter, 
or he could easily enough have obtained 
his father’s consent. ‘I'll not forget it,” 
he muttered, as he hurried down the street, 
almost ruaning against Charlie Mostyn, 
who was just turning the corner of the 
Penrith road. ‘I'll not forget it. He 
has certainly kept me in the dark, and I 
more than half believe intentionally. If I 
have an opportunity of paying him out, I 
will. And-I wonder too what Mostyn can 
be doing out here.":He hasn’t been any- 
where except on the Wyndford Pits road 
for the last formight It can’t be that 
De Clifford has been moved already, to be 
sure,” 

He was unable to satisfy his curiosity 
on this subject, having only just time to 
don: his uniform and reach the barracks 
before the arrival of Captain Bates, when 
the order to mount’was immediately 
given. 

Meanwhile Mostyn pursued his way 
along the Penrith road until he reached 
Wyndford Park. He: stopped at the en- 
trance lodge, and, summoning the gate- 
keeper, requested him to deliver a note to 
Mr. John Warton, and to take care that no 
one else saw it. 

‘‘It is of great consequence,” he said, 
“that my visit should be kept secret. Mr. 
Warton himself would be as anxious as 
any one that it should be.” 

“* Will you step in here, sir?” said the 
gatekeeper, ‘(and I will bring Mr. John 
down from the house.” 

“Thank you,” said Mostyn. “It will 


be better for me to wait for him at the 
boathouse by the lake, if you will tell him 
that I am there.” 

The gatekeeper, who had recognised 
Lord Rydesdale’s son, pulled his forelock 
respectfully, and went in search cf his 
young master, who in the course of a few 
minutes presented himself at the place of 
rendezvous. 

“* Warton,” said Mostyn, when the first 
courtesies had been exchanged, ‘this 
visit must seem strange. But I am 
charged with a messege to you from a 
mutual friend. You will be surprised to 
hear that De Clifford, our old school- 
fellow—” He hesitated, not knowing how 
to proceed. 

“I know that Mr. do Clifford has re- 
ecived some injury—I fear in consequence 
of the kind service he rendered me—and he 
is lying in concealment somewhere near 
Peneshuret,”’ eaid Warton. 

“Never, Warton!” exclaimed Mostyn, 
greatly startled, “how do you know 
that?” 

“*T was told so by Richard Farrell. Just 
listen to me, and don’t be frightened,” he 
added, as Mostyn sprang up and burried 
towards the door of the summer-house. 
“Don’t be frightened ; there is no need— 
at least, I believe not.” 

“But there is—there must be,” said 
Mostyn. ‘I don’t wish to disguise that’ 
what you said is true. De Clifford is hid~ 
den in one of the old hovels at Wyndford 
Pits. I had rather you knew it than not. 
But Richard Farrell—well, let me hear 
what you were guing to say, only please 
not to keep me unnecessarily.” 

“IT promise you I won't do that. One 
morning—I think it was just four days 
ago—Farrell came up here and told me he 
had discovered that De Clifford had been 
hurt in some way, he didn't know how, 
and was lying, as I have told you, in some 
place of concealment, and that you and 
Mr. Maynard were looking after him. His 
object in telling me was to get my father's 
leave to employ a dozen or ‘two of his 
volunteer hussars in seizing and throwing 
him into prion. He thought ’—Jobn 
Warton got very red in the face as be 
spoke—‘‘ tbat I should be willing to help 
bim in his design.” 

‘He did not know you, Warton,” said. 
Mostyn, warmly. 

““No, I don't think I could ever have 
done that. But I might once have allowed 
it to be dono—before I understcod Mr. de 
Clifford, Mr. Mostyn.” ¥ 

* And before he understood you, Warton, 
as he does now,” added Mostyn. “But go 
on. 

“T knew it was no use to try to alter his 
purpose,” pureued Warton; ‘and, as the 
best mode of preventing the mischief, I 
did write to my father, as he suggested. 
It would have been no kind of use to at- 
tempt to persuade Richard to abandon his 

yurpose—indeed, I could not have trusted 
Ein if he bad promised that he would. 
But writing to Lichfield and waiting for a 
reply would cause a delay of at least four 
days, and time under the circumstances 
waseverything. I could do nothing more, 
because I was obliged to promise Farrell 
not to take any steps whatsoever iu the 
matter until the answer arrived.” 

“You have been most kind,” said Mos- 
tyn—‘ most kind and most wise. But go 
on. Has the answer been received +” . 

“Yes, this morning. Farrell's request 
could not be complied with, because Cap- 
tain Bates’s company are under immediate 
orders to leave Peneshurst, until the High- 
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landers shall have passed through it on 
their way northwards. Fazrell was here 
to receive my father’s answer not two 
hours ago. Fortunately, he was so much 
surprised and provoked by it, that he did 
not wait to insist on my still continuing to 
keep his communications to me secret.” 

“Tf I understand you, Colonel Warton 
refused to put his men under Farrell’s 
orders.” 

“No, not that. He said he did not 
understand the application, but when he 
arrived in Peneshurst he would inquire 
into the matter, and if there seemed suffi- 
cient reason for it he would comply. But 


it comes to the same thing as a refusal, I 
fancy. My father will not of course be 


here till after the Highlanders have left 
Peneshurst, and before that, I conclude, 
you will have got our friend out of the 
way.” 

“We shall have done soif things go 
right. Our plan at first was to wait until 
the Highland army had left the town, and 
then on the next day, when the neighbour- 
hood would be quite clear of both armies, 
to send Hugh off to the seacoast. He has 
been too much pulled down to tbink of 
joining his regiment again, and means to 
leave England altogether—for the present, 
at all events. That was our first intention. 
But it has seemed to us that the risk of 
discovery is so great now, since it has be- 
come known that the Duke of Cumberland 
is marching this way, that we ought not to 
delay even a day unnecessarily, If the 


doctor would allow it Hugh would go 
to-day. As it is, he is to wait until the 
day when the Highlanders leave Penes- 
hurst, and then set out.” 

“T don’t think there can be any imme- 
diate risk now. I believe Captain Bates’s 
troop has been ordered to Lancaster Castle. 
The messenger who brought my letter told 
me he thought so. If so, they would cer- 
tainly not return for two days, at earliest; 
after the departure of the Scotchmen. 
Your original plan, therefore, would have 
been pretty safe. But the plan you have 
just named would certainly be safer.”’ 

‘Tam giad you think so, Well, I will 
now take my leave, having discharged my 
errand—though, by the way, now I think 


| of it, I have not discharged it. Iam desired, 
Warton, to deliver this purse to your 
sister, or to yourself in her behalf. Hugh 
commissions me to say that he is happy to 
be able to pay'the amount of the pecuniary 
obligation which she and you have laid 
upon him, but can never repay the gene- 
rous kindness which prompted it.” 

‘«T will give her both the purse and mes- 
sage,” said Warton. ‘I beg you will tell 
him that the service he generously ren- 
dered me has not only repaid us, but left 
us largely his debtors.” 

The two lads shook hands, and with a 
warm expression of regard, Mostyn left 
the summer-house. 

(To be contin 


“Warton 


presented himeelf at the place of rendezvous.” 
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DEATH OR FREEDOM: A SPARTAN STORY. 


CHAPTER III. 


pe. on the following morning Inaros Inaros, with a glance of indignation at | with a few stern words of caution, he dis- 
and Andreas quitted the hillside for | the bruised and bleeding face of Hippias, | missed them from his presence. 
the level tract During that 
of ground that day, as it was 
lies at the foot useless to make 
of the moun- the attempt un- 
tains, and then til dark, the two 
breaks down in remained with 
steep cliffs to the army, and 
the sea. found —oppor- 
They made tunity for more 
their way to the brief talk with 
Spartan camp, Hippias when 
where they saw he had a mo- 
great numbers ment’s respite 
of their fellow- from his many 
Helots, who had labours. From 
«ome to the him they learned 
scene of war as that it was the 
attendants on custom for ves- 
their Spartan sels manned by 
tasters; but it Helots to start 
was almost im- from distant 
possible tospeak parts of the 
to them because coast of the 
they were busied Peloponnesus, 
in military ser- and to get to 
vice, so for a the back of the 
‘while the two island by way of 
new-comers the open sea on 
hovered on the dark nights, 
skirts of the landing cargoes 
army. At last of "bread, meal, 
Tnaros uttered wine, ‘and 
an exclamation cheese. This 
and ran up to a daring mancu- 
youth who was vre was’ only 
drawing water successful when 
from one of the the sea was 
streams that stormy ‘and 
hurried from the there was a 
hills to leap into strong wind 
the bay. blowing land- 
“‘Hippias, son wards to drive 
of Leocrates!” the vessels on 
he cried. ‘‘ We the island. It 
have come from mattered little 


Medays so os 
jays ago wrecl on the 
‘saw your father shore, as the 
tending his gar- Lacedeemonians 
den on the were waiting to 
banks of the help the crews 
Eurotas.” to land, and to 
“Ts he well?” recompense 
eagerly cried the them for the 
young man, who loss of their 
was no other vessels. But 
than the mourn- many who had 
ed-for son of the attempted this 


had been cap- 


old’ peasant 
tured by the 


whom’ Inaros 


and Andreas ‘ Athenian ships, 
= eye fiici “Saw an upturned face among the rushes.” = eae 
with tears, and “« We have no 
he the hands of his friends. { who was slowly rising from his fall, replied | boat to venture,” said Andreas, ‘‘so we 


Well? yes. But he laments day and) briefly that they wished to gain freedom | must even trust to our powers of swim- 
night for you, and cannot be cheered till | by relieving the prisoners on the island, | ming, and pray Poseidon to be gracious.” 
he knows of your safety.” and they were forthwith escorted to the “Yes, if he be not yet too angry at the 

A blow from the spear of a soldier who | commander of one of the battalions. He | violation of his sanctuary at Cape Tae- 
had approached unnoticed by the three | had little to say-to them, but caused them | narus,” interposed Hippias. ‘‘ Methinks, 
friends struck Hippias to the ground, and | to be supplied with skins of pounded lin- | as the Spartans outraged him then, he will 
his angry voice accosted the new-comers, | seed and poppy seed, mixed with honey, | not look graciously on any attempts te 
demanding on what business they lingered | which served as food for the beleaguered | convey food to them now. J wonld not 
there, talking with men who had work} garrison, and which, while swimming, they | trust myself to him in the Spartan cause 
to do. -- ! were to convey through the water; then, | till the curse of Taenarus be removed.” 
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‘Oh, Hippias, you are too religious!” 
rejoined Inaros. ‘‘I will not wait to gain 
my liberty for that, but will hope Poseidon 
will be merciful. For if I do take food to 
the Spartans, I am nevertheless one of the 
Helots whose cause he espoused.” 

Andreas said nothing; bis heart was not 
contident of success, but he had the courage 
of despair, and felt that, if needs be, he 
would prefer death to slavery. 

Night came, and a great silence fell upon 
the sleeping host. Only the vessels guard- 
ing the island were alive and active, sailing 
their ceaseless round to watch lest food 
should be conveyed to the garrison. 

One difficulty which Inaros and Andreas 
saw in the way of their enterprise was 
this — the narrowest channel between 
Sphacteria and the mainland was exactly 
opposite the Athenian fort, and it would 
be hopeless to attempt to swim across in 
front of the vigilant enemy, whose over- 
sight was of course never relaxed; there- 
fore the attempt must be made at a wider 
part of the harbour, some 1,200 or 1,300 
yards broad at least. Would there be 
time to swim this distance without detec- 
tion? The whole fleet of seventy triremes 
was moored about the harbour. They 
would naturally choose a time when both 
the guard-ships were sailing away seawards, 
but could they be sure of accomplishing 
the journey before these reappeared ? 

However, the two Helots, uncertain 
whether the great attempt should be made 
on that night, stole along the coast. The 
moon was riding high in heaven, and her 
radiance brought into clear relief each 
jutting crag that started from the oliffs, 
down which they gazed. The foot of the 
rocks was for the most part washed by 
deep water. Here and there a strip of 
level sand met the waves, but that was 
chiefly in the innermost curve of the bay, 
from which the distunce would be too 
great for any one to swim without detec- 
tion to the island. 

“*We must dive off here,” said Inaros, at 
last, pointing out a place at a safe distance 
from Pylos, where a friendly cliff projected 
romewhat suddenly, so as to act as a 
barrier between the fortress and the spot. 
“That rock jutting out on our right will 
hide us as we scramble down to yonder 
safe platform of rock, whence we can dive 
inte the sea.” 

“Methinks the moon is too bright for 
us to venture to-night,” said Andreas. 
‘*We should certainly be seen swimming. 
Let us wait yet another day.” 

Inaros hesitated. He wished to make 
the attempt at once; delay was irksome to 
him, yet he felt the truth of his com- 
panion’s words. The broad track of silver 
radiance that glistened across the bay 
would have thrown into dangerous relief 
the head of a swimmer cleaving the water. 
Accordingly he consented to wait one more 
day. ‘But no longer,” he said, “for I 
must know my fate.” 

The next morning dawned. Inaros and 
Andreas were supplied with food, like 
other Helots in the Lacedwmonian camp, 
and bidden to work during the day with 
their companions in slavery. 

Soon startling news was noised abroad 
through the camp. A vessel, manned by 
Helets, had approached the island in the 
night on the seaward side, and had been 
captured by the Athenian guard-ships. 
The unhappy crew had all been put to 
death, and the provisions confiscated. This 
information was exultingly shouted, by 
one of the garrison of Pylos, to a Spartan 
passing below its walls. 


“T told you the night was too brilliant | 


and calm,” said Andreas. 
not fail to be captured.” 

As evening drew on an east wind arose, 
blowing seaward. The clouds began to 
overcast the sky. Whea night had fully 
come the moon was hidden, and it was 
dark and stormy. The two Helots stole 
silently, with their precious skins of seed, 
to the edge of the cliffs. How were they 
to descend in the darkness some sixty feet 
to the platform of rock, whence they were 
to dive off? the descent was steep and 
perilous even by daytime. 

Inaros lowered himself first over the 
edge of the cliff, grasping it with his 
band, and his face turned landward. His 
feet touched a projecting tuft of earth, 
large enough to afford a foothold, but as 
they did so it crumbled away beneath his 
tread and fell down in fragments, while 
some pebbles that formed part of it leapt 
from point to point with a distinct clatter. 
He lost no time in raising himself again, 
having fortunately not let go his hold. 

“T marked the cliff in the daytime and 
watched every foothold,” he said, in vexa- 
tion. ‘‘But the night is too dark and 
cloudy to venture thus. We must lower 
ourselves by arope. I fear even now lest 
the sound has been heard by the Athenian 
sentry in the fort.” 

Happily a rope was obtained from the 
camp without much difficulty, and the two 
gliding softly and cautiously again to the 
edge fastened it to a friendly rock and 
threw it over the precipice. Inaros grasped 
it first, as he was the heavier; Andreas 
held it tightly as his friend descended, and 


“They could 


then, when the sign was given that he had | 


reached a place of safety, he too slid over 
the verge and clambered down. 

The two men stood upon a narrow rocky 
platform. Below them the sea dashed 
with sullen murmur against the cliff; they 
could faintly discern tbo outline of the 
Athenian vessels moored in the bay, and 
dark and threatening looked the strait to 
their excited imagination. To the Greeks 
the sea, instead of being an element that 
gave them delight, was a grim and terrible 
thing; a region of unknown dread and 
danger; a power that they must strive to 
propitiate; as the poet Homer said, ‘‘I 
deem no terror greater than the Ocean to 
crush @ man’s spirit, how brave soe’er he 

And though at this time the national 
feeling of dread had somewhat given way 
to the progress of nautical warfare, the 
Helots might well shrink before the waters 
that were alive with danger to them, as 
well as teeming with superstitious terror. 

They uttered one prayer to Poseidon, 
and then—the skins of linseed and poppy- 
seed attached firmly to their waiste—shot 
out their joined hands and leapt into the 


sea. 

Both were good swimmers,: but at first 
as they fought with the dark chill water 
death seemed imminent} the land was so 
far away and the enterprise so hopeless. 
Still they struggled bravely onwards, and 
soon felt a revival of courag 
swam. Only it was so dark! This had 
its advantages, for they could not be seen 
from the fleet or the fort, and yet they 
could just discern the dark mass before 
them. But it was difficult to distinguish 
the fleet from the island. They dared not 
call to one another, and indeed they needed 
all their breath for their stern fight with 
the sea. 

On they swam until they indistinctly 
saw a dark form looming in front of them. 


as they | 


Could it be the island? Sphacteria was 
covered by trees, and thus might well as- 
sume strange shapes in the night. Yes— 
it must be s wood or promontory, the 
nearest point; yet the sea between looks 
oddly black and opaque. 

Courage, brave swimmers in the dark! 
you are making headway! The island is 
nearer and nearer with every one of those 
strong strokes of yours. But where is the 
pale glimmer on the tract of sea before 
you that should redeem it, like the rest of 
the surface, from absolute blackness? the 
darkness that broods there is complete. 

The island is nearer— nearer! and the 
Belots strike on with reviving hope. 
Horror! the secret of the darkness is ex- 
plained, for they ruddenly discover they are 
just under the side of an Athenian trireme 
that was lurking in the shadow of the 
land, the outline not having been visible 
against the background of the wooded 
promontory. 

All seemed over to the terror-stricken 
swimmers as one of the thalamite, or rowers 
on the lowest tier, attracted by the splash 
of water, started from the bench where he 
was keeping watch, and cried to his sleep- 
ing comrades, ‘‘ Awake!” 

“Dive!” gasped Inaros to Andreas, in 
that terrible moment. It was a desperate 
chance, for who could tell where the diver 
would rise? In that grim darkness he 
might encounter the depths of the sea only 
to come to the surface in worse plight 
than before, for it was impossible to decide 
whether there were not other triremes 
behind this one, or whether the shore was 
near. But it was the only resource; and 
Inaros, gathering all his remaining 
strength, plunged into the dark abyss of 
water to dive beneath the enemy’s vessel. 

The few instants during which the water 
roared in his ears, and breath and every 
faculty of being seemed suspended, were as 
an age to the Helot. The hope of freedom, 
the misery of failure with success 60 near, 
all revealed themselves to him in startling 
vividness. At length he could gasp fcr 
breath again, and knew he had come to 
the surface. 

Would the thrust of an Athenian epear 

greet bins, and end the struggle for ever ? 
No, the trireme lay behind him. So much 
he could dimly tell'in the darkness. Where 
was Andreas?! Hecould not see him; but 
well-nigh spent and exhausted, all he 
could do was to fight onward, each stroke 
seeming as though it must be his lest, 
while the pitiless sea assumed to his despair- 
ing imagination the character of a tyrant 
conqueror, throbbing in his ears a dull 
cruel pean of victory.- 
- At last! just as he was on the point of 
swooning away, the waves seemed to bear 
him forward with 4 friendly rush. and he 
caught instinctively st something drooping 
just over his head. It was the bough of a 
eypress-tree.. Seizingiit with all his might 
he managed to hoist himself and his bur- 
den upon the shore tsvo or three feet above 
him, and then the black night of uncon- 
sciousness wrapped him round. 

The Lacedsemonians were on the look- 
out night and day for messengers who 
should bring them food. Hunger is a stern 
taskmaster, and kept some of the garrison 
watchin ng near the spot where Inaros had 
struggled ashore. Hurrying down to him 
with lighted torches, they found him sense- 
less at the foot of a cypress-tree with the 
shins of linseed and poppy-seed, mixed 
with honey, securely attached to his waist. 
Strange and unpalatable as such food now 
seems, they seized it gladly and hastencd 
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to carry it to the commander; not before 
Inaros had opened his eyes and shown 
other signs of life. 

‘“Where is Andreas?” This thought 
was borne in upon his bewildered brain 
even before the triumphant reflection, ‘I 
have won my freedom.” As he came fully 
to himself, he saw the stern faces of Spar- 
tans, clad in their coats of mail, with 
helmet and spear, around him by the glare 
of torchlight. 

‘“My comrade! where is he?" 

“* We know not, but he shall be watched 
for,” replied one. ‘‘ Meanwhile, slave, 
thou hast won thy freedom. Sleep till 
morning, then thou shalt be made a free 
man.” 

Weariness and utter exhaustion were 
too much for Inaros. Accepting the d 
blanket that some one offered him, he fell 
into a heavy slumber, broken by frightful 
dreams of yawning abysses of water, hos- 
tile faces, and dying cries. 

When the morning came he found him- 
self in a wooded island full of hollow dells | 
and undulating heights. It was a charm- 
ing spot, washed by a sea of heavenly 
blueness, and full of sylvan glades, where 
one might be content to sit and watch the 
chequering forest shadows on the grass, 
lulled by the endless murmur of the j 
waves. But the loveliness was marred 
by the constant tramp of armed men, stern 
in aspect, curt in speech. 

Inaros started from his couch with the 
thought, ‘‘ Where is Andreas?” and sped | 
down to the shore on the landward side. 
There Jay the Athenian triremes, dotting 
the harbour everywhere. The two guard- 
ships were rowing in contrary directions, 
while theke/eustés chanted to therowers, and 
the long oars plashed in time to his song. 
There. was the steep cliff down which they 
had scrambled, the platform of rock where 
they dived, the headland of Pylos and its 
stubborn fort. But no Andreas could be ; 
seen. 

In deep distress and anxiety for his 
friend, Inaros hurried along the leafy shore. 
Suddenly his heart gave a throb, for he: 
caught sight of something white in a, 
thicket where the waves washed up against ' 
the long grasses and reeds. He hastened ; 


to the spot, and as he drew near the poor passage in it, which would be the more | 


; thought that he had ceased to be a Helot, 


It was Andreas. At the moment when 
Inaros had dived under the trireme the 
Athenian watcher had struck out with 
his heavy oar, and Andreas, hesitating to 
dive just a second too long, had received 
the blow full upon his head. It had in- 
stantly stunned him, and of course drown- 
ing had soon followed. The body had 
floated ashore, but the skins of si were 
still securely fastened to its waist. 

Inaros mourned for his friend bitterly, 
but was comforted that his body had been 
cast into his possession, that he might bury 
it upon the island with the appropriate 
rites. Some of the Spartan soldiers, 
attracted to the spot, took the skins of 
seed, and consoled him too by the assur- 
ance that Andreas had died, not as a slave, 
but as a free man, and as such should find 
& grave in Sphacteria. 

And now Inaros himself, conducted to 
the commander of the garrison, formally 
received his liberty. Arms were given him, 
and a sum of money, with a few words of 
praise for his services. Shadowed as his 
gladness was by the death of his comrade, 
his heart could not but leap for joy at the 


and could stand on an equality with his 
fellow-men. 

Then came the question, How could the 
benefits of freedom be realised ? His heart 
longed mightily for the home he knew was 
waiting him beyond the gean, where 
father and mother would rejoice unspeak- | 
ably in his coming, and none would turn | 
red and pale by turns, and then falteringly | 
confess her love in response to his own. Day | 
and night this beautiful vision—so diffe- 
rent from bis past hard Jife of slavery— 
had haunted him. How could he escape | 
from the island prison, whose garrison 
seemed unlikely ever to be relieved ? 

The way soon became apparent. Stormy ; 
weather set in, and at night, under cover ! 
of the darkness and the tumult of wind 
and waters, more than one vessel manned | 
by Helots came flying from the open sea 
with provisions for the besieged, running 
recklessly aground upon the rocks, for a 
value was set upon each boat. Should one 
arrive and not be unfitted for sailing away 
again Inaros was resolved to implore s 


| Sphacteria. 


mander, was not opposed, for the Helots 
were distrusted, and when free the Spartans 
were glad to see them settle upon a foreign 
shore, out of their way. 

So night after night Inaros scarcely 
knew sleep. Crouching in the shadow of 
the trees, in the hollow of a ravine, or 
under the rocks by the sea, he waited and 
waited, longing for the arrival of one of 
these fearless vessels. And at last, one 
wild and stormy night, when a band of 
Spartans were posted, like himeelf, on the 
seaward shore, near the best landing-placo, 
they became aware that a ship was bearing 
down upon the coast. 

The Athenian guard-vessels were pre- 
vented by the surf from rowing round and 
round as usual. Faster and faster came 
the little craft with its single sail, driven 
on by a strong wind from the sea, and ere 
long its prow touched the shore, while 
eager hands seized the stores of meal, 
cheese, and wine that were on board, and 
@ reward was conferred on every Helot 
sailer, together with the declaration of his 
liberty. 

There was room for one more person in 
the ship when it was unloaded. e night 
was not very far advanced, and Inaros saw 
from his hiding-place that the crew were 
about to set sail again. He sprang forth, 
and on his knees entreated them to let him 
come with them. 

“Tam a freed Helot like yourselves,” he 
cried, ‘‘ and I will give you all the money 
I possess if you will let me join you.” 

The consent was given, for his strong 
frame gave them the hope of help in 
managing the craft. Inaros leapt on board. 
and was soon speeding through the dark- 
ness and the flying foam, far away from 
His companions agreed, for 
the price he promised, to convey him by 
slow degrees all the way to his home. 

Many days elapsed in the leisurely voy- 
age, first from port to port of the Pelopon- 
vesus, then from island to island in the fair 
Egean Sea. 

Bright and sunny was the cruise and 
brighter still were the hopes of Inaros, 
which found at last due fulfilment on the 
farther shore. For there he realised all 
the happiness which had only visited him 
in mocking dreams when he was a wretched. 


Helot saw an upturned dead face among | likely to be granted as the crew would | Helot in far-off Sparta. 

the rushes, while the water seemed to: consist of freed slaves like himself. The L. We 

caress the motionless feet. | scheme, which he made known to the com- | (THE END.) 
SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. ‘ 


NE of the familiar facts with which all boys 
are acquainted is that at sea the upper 
part of a ait ora ship's masts is that first seen 
above the horizon, instead of the more bulky 
part as would be imagined. This fact is always 
adduced asa conclusive proof of the curvature of 
the surface of the waters, and consequently of 
the rotundity of the earth. And so itis. It is 
not, however, generally known that advantage 
is taken of the peculiarity to commanicate over 
long distances, and that ‘‘ masthead signalling ” 
dependent upon it has now been introduced. 
‘The squares and pennants are employed as in the 
other codes, but triangular flags tnke the place 
of the balls, the mast doing duty for the signal- 
staff, the combination reading from the main 
‘ruck to the fore and back to the mizen, and 
from the main or fore to the mizen and peak. 
Numbered signals are most frequently used, 


aud these represent 1 and 2. 1 


(Continued from page 319.) 
Stand for 3 and 4. 


Stand for 5 and 6. 


Stand for 7 and 8, 


Stand for 9 and 0. 
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These flags are of some dark colour, and of 
good size, and they are used as follows, Sup- 


-or, what comes to 


“Be 


BACHING VR 


_ In the case of 87 we should hoist 
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posing we want to signal 123, we arrange them 
like this: 


the same thing, : 


\ 
ch 


ie 
ir) 


ad 


ms AL GME OF RVRLING = 


A Hurley Match.—See p. 254. 


The meaning of the 123 or 87 is of course found 
on reference to the signal-book. 

The distinctive mark of a distant signal is 
three pennants hoisted together, a symbol also 
used as significative of ‘* Prepare,” ‘* Answer,” 
or ** Stop”; and when hoisted in reply to a dis- 
tant signal they mean ‘ Yes,” while two pen- 
nants over a triangular flag mean “No.” 
When the pennant goes aloft between two 
square flags it signifies that. your message 
is unintelligible. If a distant signal con- 
sists of two hoists at the same masthead 
between the displays of the triple pennants, 
the first hoist represents tens, the second hun- 
dreds ; if there are three hoists, the first stands 
for hundreds ; if four hoists, the first stands for 
thousands. In signalling the ships are kept 
broadside on as nearly as possible, and the whiole 
of the signal goes up at once whenever prac- 
ticable. The particular ship with which it is 
desired to communicate is denoted by the eom- 
pass signal denoting her bearing from the 
making the request. a 

In cases where these flags cannot be made out 
| the upper sails on the fore and mainmasts ir 
used to signal with. ‘When the vessel has her 
| royals aloft the mainroyal stands for 1, the 
| main top-gallant sail for 2, the foreroyal for 3, 
| and the fore top-gallant sail for 4; 5 being gat 

by 1 and 4 together, 6 by 2 and 4, 7 by 8 
and 4, 8 by 1, 3, and 4; 9 by 2, 3, and; 
| Oby 2and 3, When the royals are not aloft 
the topsails and top-gallant sails have to be used. 
The yards are braced so as to come square on to 
the signalling ship, and the sails are furled and 
set by the men in the yards so as to make the 
, necessary combinations. Signalling by sails is, 
of course, rather slow and laborious work, and 
‘can only be carried out successfully by a some- 
what numerous crew. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., B.N., C.B. 


VIL—ORNAMENTAL ARCHES—THE ARBOUR—TRELLIS-WORK—SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


—s HAVE endeavoured 
in writing these papers to be as practical as 
possible, but when one comes to talk about 
arbours, ‘arches, trellis-work and creeping and 
climbing plants, one has a certain temptation 
to resist—viz., the temptation to turn Poet. 
Well, but creeping plants are so lovely. It is 
only due to them to say that they beautify 
everything they throw their arms around ; like 
the Thoonlight, they lend 2 look of enchantment 
and softness to everything they touch, to old 
wall or tree or ancient ruin. 

Now, then, I shall suppose that you have laid 


out your len, and that by this time it is 
fairly well stocked with vegetables, fruit, and 

2.—Common 
even flowers. If you have taken my advice in 


everything it will be so. 

] pro to you the building of an arbour, 
and, if I remember rightly, I said that the 
rongher-looking and more rustic it was the 
better, Let us turn our attention to this now, 
and see if we cannot manage to make it look 
both green and beantiful, and capable at the 
same time of resisting the rays of the sun, so 


sit in summer and read there.. 


charming climbers for a summer 
bower. They do not, however, like 
the prophet’s gourd, grow up in a 
single night, nor in a single summer. Both 
may be planted about a foot from the woodwork 


| of the arbour, neither will interfere much with 


thd ordinary annual creepers. There are many 
eautiful varieties of honeysuckle, of which I 
need only mention a few—the common wood- 
bine, the yellow-trumpet Carolina, the early and 
late Dutch—red or light yellow in colour—and 
the Japanese, Any climbing rose will do, but 
there is little to beat our old favourite Gloire de 


Convolvulus. 


Dijon. Beware of overcrowding, however. 
Now there are two wild creepers that deserve 
special mention, and that ought to be made 
more of for arbour and arch-work than they are 
—namely, the white bryony and the common 
convolyulus. You will find the former begin- 
ning to peep through the ground at the foot of 
hedgerows early in March with a bunchy light 
green, soft but determined-looking array of half 


that it shall be guite a pleasure to | unfolded leaves. 


If you cannot find it yourself, 


almost any country boy will show it to you, if 


Roses and honeysuckle are both | you explain to him in easy language thus: ‘It 


1.—Ivy Screen. 


has a root like an immense parsnip, and it grows 
very tall, covering a large portion of the hedge 
with a solid mass of green, the flowers in 
bunches, each little blossom no bigger than a. 
pea, and the berries green first and finally red 
1m autumn,” 

When you find one of these, mind it will 
want some hard digging to get down and around. 
the huge root. You may not be able to get all. 
this root, which in some instances is as large as. 


3.—White Bryony. 


a well-grown crocodile, but get all you can, and’ 
plant it carefally, taking care not to soil or 
cover up the young leaves, One such plant 
wiil be quite sufficient to cover your whole 
arbour, and this it will do, by the middle of 
June, with quite a smother of greenery. 

This same white bryony does excellently well 
for garden arches or arches over gates. 

The wild convolvulus can be got anywhere ; 
indeed it is considered a very obnoxious, be- 
cause a-very wandering, weed in gardens, and 
certainly it ought not to be permitted to grow: 
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up where it is not wanted, as, for example, in 
gooseberry or currunt bushes. When taken and 
smade a pet of, however, it grows with very great 
Inxuriance; it will climb twenty or thirty fect in 
a single summer; its leaves are lovely and its 
flowers charming. 

To cultivate it you must get the roots, pieces 
about a foot long, and lay them in a shallow 
trench in handfuls all along where you wish them 
to grow. Give them good old manure, and see 
that thev have about three inches of mould 


ws 


4.—Trellls-Work. 


above them, and that the rain does not wash 
them. bare, us it may if they be planted close 
to a wall or even railing. 

As soon as the convolvulus comes up out of 
the ground, arrangements must be made to give 
it sup) Strin, 
that you can buy for fourpence or sixpence a 
ball in a rope-seller’s or even grocer’s shop. 

If the convolvulus is meant to form a piece of 
close greenery entirely covering a bare wall, a 
piece of rope should be carried taut along the 
top of the wall or under the eave of a house, and 
from this strings should depend nine or ten 
inches apart, The strings are brought down 


are best—thickish twine | 


the wall. Around these the convolvulus is to 
be trained, and you will soon perceive that they 
grow against the sun. Very charming effects 
can be got from wild convolvulus. Ina well- 
lighted room they will grow in pots, and can be 
trained around a bird-cage or indoor aviary so 
that the birds are quite in a sammer arbour. It 


ever, 
Ivy grows faster than most people think, and 
it is easily cultivated. Get long sprigs from 


straight and even, and fastened at the foot ot | 


or brown and nailed crosswise upon airy wooden 
supports (Fig. 4). Instead of laths, strong rustic 
canes may be used. But, to say the least of it, 
wooden lath-work makes but a heavy kind of 
trellis, and now that galvanised iron-work is so 
cheap we advise our readers to use that. Nothing 
looks so nice in a kitchen-garden as arches 


| placed here and there across the walks, with 
must not be within reach of their beaks, how- | 


creepers trailing over them. Fig. 5 isa skeleton 
arch ; I mean an arch unbedraped. It is made 
of any kind of bendable branches with the bark 
on, the ends being simply stuck deeply in tho 


5.—Simple Arch. 


| the sides of hedgerows or old walls, with bits of 
root attached, and simply plant and train them 
where you want them to grow. 

Ivy may be grown in boxes to make screens 
(Fig. 1), which may be moved from place to 
place. A bit of trellis-work is fixed firmly on 
the box, which is filled with good earth contain- 
ing manure and leaf-mould, and in this the ivy 
is planted. These boxes may be indoors or out. 

Trellis-work for walls, inside which, or out- 
aide, many beautiful creepers may be grown in 
summer, is made of light laths painted green 


ground and bent over at the top and secured 
with coarse twine, Four branches are enough 
to form an arch of this kind, with a number of 
little cross-pieces, as seen in the illustration. Of 
course they are merely temporary, but they will 
last for two or even three years, 

On these rustic arches grow either wild con- 
volvulus or, for an autumn show, French beans. 
Or you may grow gourds, or the hop-plant, or 
wild bryony. 


(To be concluded.) 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1883 AND 1884. 


EF the Kingston Club the boats are numbered. 

instead of being named, the numbers, two 
inches and a half in length, being carried on 
the mainsail. The mere record of these win- 
ning numbers would be of little interest to our 
readers, The value of the prizes won during 
the season amounted to forty pounds, and these 
were distributed at the annual meeting in No- 
vember, when arrangements were made for an- 
other model-yacht show in 1884. 

And now we come to the London clubs. Of 
these the oldest—the Clapham—was in the 
early part of the year somewhat under a dis- 
advantage, owing to the delay of the Board of 
Works in finishing the repairs to the pond. 
The water, however, duly arrived before the 
season was finished, though it is a pity that the 
obliging officials turned it off when it was twelve 
inches short of its original level, and left it by 
so much lower down the banks. As it is now 
deep enough to drown a giant, the club seem to 
live on in hope that in the dim future Sir J. M. 
Hogg will supply the missing foot. May their 
expectations be realised ! ‘Thirteen club matches 
were sailed during the year. Of the first-class 
boats—yawls thirty inches over all—the head- 
ship was gained by Phacton and Ariel ; of the 
second-class boats—cutters twenty-four inches 
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over all—ithe most prominent performers were 
Beagle and Rouncer. 

On July 21st and September 8th occurred the 
matches with the Model Yacht Sailing Associa- 
tion for the inter-club silver challenge cup, the 
representatives of the Clapham division being 
Beagle, Daphne, and Cynisca, those of the Ken- 
sington Club being Harry, Minnie, and Don 
Quixote. The first race on the Round Pond was 
very equally contested, but resulted in favour 
of the South Londoners, who won seven boards 
to their opponents’ six. At the Long Pond, in 
September, on a splendid breezy afternoon, the 
Claphamites simply ran away with tne race, 
Beagle flying up and down the course as if 
bowttched. In the result the Claphams won by 
sixteen boards to nine, and the challenge cup 
went south of the Thames. 

With a score of sailing members and an 
available’ fleet of over sixty, the Clapham 
season for 1884 promises to be a very interest- 
ing. one. 

the Model Yacht Sailing Association, al- 
ready incidentally alluded to, had also a 
fair share of prosperity during 1883, though 
the rumours of an island ‘‘for the good of 
the water-fowl,” to be thoughtfully placed in 
the middle of their sailing course, has somo- 


what clouded their prospects for the current 
ear. 

# The Serpentine Club, now in its thirteenth 
year, with u membership limited to twenty and 
a fleet of fifty boats, is as well known as any in 
the kingdom. Taking the yacht measurement 
formuls as a basis, seven-cighths of an inch 
doing duty for tho foot, their forty-tonners and 
twenty-tonners are boats of a very handy size ; 
and as, like the Kensington and the Clapham, 
the Serpentine Club sails a fixed course regard- 
less of the direction of the wind, the models get 
thoroughly tried on all points of sailing. 
During the year four first-class and three second- 
class matches were got off, the race for tho 
challenge cup taking place in May. The diffi- 
culties as to the new boathouse are still un- 
settled, and the boats are stored beneath one 
of the old band-stands. ‘There are signs, how- 
ever, that the authorities will shortly relent, 
and—notwithstanding their constant care that 
the parks should be fur the community at large, 
and that no particular section of it should have 
the shadow of a vested interest therein—are 
now prepared to give at least as much considera- 
tion to the ‘geese who sail toy-boats” as to 
the ducks and water-fowl who addle their eggs 
on the island. 
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We have left the Eust-enders to the last, as it 
is impossible to ciass their peculiar craft—the 
sailing of which, according to the secretary of the 
Victoria Club, ‘‘is altogether beyond the com- 
prehension of sailors, mates, captains, and 
youths""—with the model yachts of the three 
kingdoms. With these bulky boats, however, 
most exciting sport is obtained, and those who 
wish to see genuine enthusiasm in little-boat 
sailing should visit the narrow pond in Victoria 


Park, with its dense thickets on either side, | racing is perhaps keener than amongst any other 


and the openings at the ends for the wind to 
slip through. It is probably these peculiar 
couditions which have modified the graceful 


; : 
j cutter into a powerful boat with bluff bows 


depth equal to breadth, and length of about 
three beams; with brass-bound bilges, keel, 
head, and stern; with a bowsprit of a length 
outboard equal to that of the mainboom, and a 
foresail halt way out along the bowsprit, having 
a foot more than twice as wide as that of the jib. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary build and 
rig, wonderful performances are chronicled of 
these remarkable vessels. Amongst them the 


craft, and the interest in the sport never flags. 
The last challenge cup of the year was won by 
the Isis, belonging to Mr. J. G. Walton, in 


whose book on Miniature Yachts will be found 
an interesting description of these East-end phe- 
nomena. 

We cannot conclude without a word of thanks 
to the secretaries of the various clubs for their 
courteous replies to our inquiries, and our regret 
at being unable to avail ourselves further of the 
mass of information placed by them at our dis- 

sal for this the first seasonal article on Model 

Yachting. Another year we may have more 
space at command. Perhaps our correspondents 
will kindly note that club reports for the current 
season should reach us on or before December 


31st next. (THE END.) 


THE TENTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


A’ Troy Achilles had a hut of reeds, but the 
other Greeks had tents of skins. The 
Creek and Macedonian tents in later days were 
also of skins, and each was large enough for two 
soldiers. 

Alexander had a great pavilion of state, be- 
neath which a hundred beds could be arranged. 
Its pillars were of gold, and its roof—square, 
like that of the tent of Sennacherib, shown on 
the Nineveh sculptures—was brocaded with 
gold. Alexander's successors in Syria and else- 
where had also very elaborate pavilions. Syrian 
tents are interesting from another fact, and that 
is that, according to Jerome, the first founders 
of monachism lived in tents by the banks of 
the River Jordan. 

The Roman military tents, imitated, perhaps, 
from those of Hanvibal, who brought them 
with him over the Alps, were large enough to 
hold ten men and a corporal. They were 
wedge-shaped, and from the drawing of the 
Tentorium on the column of Antonine would 
seem to have had two posts and a wedge pole, 
with the roof separated from the walls. Another 
form of Roman tent—the Tabernaculum—is 
given us on Trejan’s column. It must have 
had eight or nine poles and cross-pieces. 

The armies of Louis xiv. are said to have 
been the first to be provided with tents in 
modern times, but these after all appear to have 
been only issued to a few favoured corps. It is 
to the Prussians, under the Great Prederick, 
that we must look for their systematic intro- 
duction, The German tents are of the ordinary 
bell-shape. During the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
sOmSre, the armies on the march did without 
them. 

The first French military tent was a square of 
cloth thrown over a ridge-pole. When this was 
fitted with rounded ends it became a canonniére. 
An oblong wall tent—the cortine—then came 
into use for the officers, and when this was fur- 
nished with a fly or second tent, it received the 
name of marquise or marquee. The Revola- 
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tionary armies at first had no tents, a want, 
however, very soon remedied. In 1830, for the 
Algerian campaigns, the tente d’abri was intro- 
duced, a piece of which was carried by each 
soldier, the pieces being buttoned together 
giving the tent familiar to us in pictures of the 
French camp during the Crimean war. Three 
other tents are known in the French army—the 
Bonnet-de- Police, a three-sided prism with a 
half cone at the end; the Zacconet, differing 
from it only in relative dimensions ; and the 
Marabout, which is a conical tent with a cur- 
tain. 

The Turkish tents are round-roofed, in shape 
not unlike that patented by Captain Rhodes, 
which fits.on to a huge umbrella frame. That 
of Omar Pacha in the Crimean campaign was 
twenty feet in diameter, and made of light 
green canvas lined with yellow silk. These 
round-topped tents stood when all the rest were 
blown down in the great storm that did so much 
damage during the siege of Sebastopol. Their 
principle is exemplified in the gipsy tent so 
common amongst ourselves, which is built up of 
one flat ridge-piece bored with holes—generally 
by a red-hot poker—and a few hazel rods, one 
end of which is passed through the hole in the 
board, the other stuck in the ground, the frame- 
work being steadied oy a couple of rods slipped 
in crossways, The Russian tents are square, 
and have a centre pole and four corner poles, 
Tho Austrian tent—the Theurekauf—is rectan- 
gular, with a conical roof, and has its ropes 
inside. 

The British military tent is twelve and a half ; 
feet in diameter and ten feet four inches high. 
It sleeps sixteen men, and complete, with its 
two mallets, fifty pins, twenty ropes, twenty 
loops, and two storm ropes, weighs sixty-cight 
pounds. In the modern patterns a low wall of 
canvas can be run round, so as to give increased 
height and space. When floored with vul- 
canised indiarubber such a tent is far from un- 
comfortable, 


The United States armies have two tents, the 
Wedge and the-Sibley, which latter is only a 
modification of the Comanche lodge. _ It is built 
up in sections like the French tente d'abri, each 
man carrying a piece with buttons and holes to 
fit on to another piece, and having a slit in its 
middle so that it can serve for a poncho in wet 
weather. The Sioux Indian dwells in tents of 
skin thrown over a cone of polss, the Pawnee in 
a beehive of prairie grass, the Navajoe in a cone 
of sticks roofed with flat stones and sods, the 
Dacota in one clothed with buffalo hide. The 
most extraordinary of Indian dwellings is the 
arched lodge of the Winnebagos, in shape like a 
modern allway shed, sixteen feet wide and two 
hundred and twenty-five feet long. It looks 
like a field hospital. The first field hospital, by 
the way, was instituted in the Crimean war, 
although it would seem that Isabella of Spain, 
during the conquest of Granada, first assigned a 
tent for the care of the sick and wounded. 

In closing this article we find that we have 
omitted many of our notes on tents and tent- 
building. Beyond the mere mention, space 
forbids us now to say anything of setting u 
tents under difficulties, bushing the ropes, an 
artfully using wheels as furniture, one as a sup- 

rt.to the pole, the other a couple of feet above 
it to serve for an excellent round table. We 
can sy nothing of the tent used in the Kaflir 
wars whose poles consisted of the lances of the 
Lancers, nor of the ordinary Cape tent in the 
centre of which stands the waggon with its 
high tilt. With a passing reference to the fold- 
ing tents used by the Britons at the time of 


ithe Roman invasion and the round tents of 


King Alfred and the early English kings, we 
will conclude by recommending such of our 
readers as are in scarch of the cheapest and com- 

test tent for pleasure camping to try the one 
Teseribed at the end of “A Week on the 
Thames,” in our third volume. 


(THE END.) 


oO" age 351 of our last volume we wrote as follows : 

“Mr. Nathaniel Barnaby, 0.B., Chief Constructor 
of H. M. Navy, very kindly offers through us special 
f Two Guineas and a Half and One Guinea 
and a Half for the best sketch, whether in colours or 


Wlack-and-white, of a Fishing-Buat, size and materials, | 


etc., being left to the choice of competitors. It must 
be accompanied by a statement as to what of the 
coast of the United Kingdom the boat belongs, what 
number of men or boys constitute the crew, what 
desoription of nets are used, und what fish they send 
to market. This competition is open equally to all 
rat up to twenty-one... . Mr. Barnaby will himself 
aly assist in the adjndication.” We are happy to 
be able to report that a large number of readers have 
taken part in this competition; and, in making his 
Award, Mr. Bornaby writes from the Admiralty :— 
“T have examined the competitive sketches with 
much interest and pleasure, and I enclose a state- 
ment as to their relative order of merit. 
“ The third in order is s0 good that I should be 
glad if you would award a third prize for it af One 
sinea. 


“ 10 inakes one proud to feel that these lads from 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


Pishing-Boat Competition. 
North Britain, the Midland counties, the south of 
England, and the Channel Islands, with their 
quick wits, clever fingers, and love of the sea, repre- 
sent our Young England.” 
The Award is as follows :— 


PRIZES, 
First Prize—Two Guineas and a Half. 
CHARLES Hore NRWTON SUTTER (aged 19), 6, Belle- 
vue Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Second Prize—One Guinea and a Half. 
SypNBY H. CARTER (aged 16), 12, Spring Place, 
Horton Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Third Prize—One Guinea. 


EDWARD WooDALL OAKLEY (aged 17), Penn Fields, 
Wolverhampton. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are arranged in the order of merit.) 
ALEXANDER G. PASCHKE, 22, Bewick Street, West 

Derby Koad, Liverpool 


ALBERT JENNINGS, 4, Thomas Street, South Shields, 
JAMES BERRY PITTS, 100, St. Sidwell's, Exeter. 


Huon _B. Rarsky, Vernon House, West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. 


| Sypyer C. Jaco, 1, Brook Road, Guernacy. 


JoHN ANDERSON RAMAGE, 14, Hawthorn Bank Place, 
North Lelth, Scotland. 


ARTAUR ears Dvr#rE, 1, Granton Square, Granton, 
urgh. 


DAVID ROBERTSON, 6, St. Andrew Street, Peterhead. 
WILLIAM GoRDON, 5, Commerce Street, Fraserburgh, 
Scotland, 


Epoar VENI, 4, Harold Cottages, Clive Vale, Hast 
ings. 

HERBERT J. CALLINGHAM, Woodbine Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Surbiton. 


FREDERICK WEEN, Queen Street, Penzance. 
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T. S. LUXMORR—We never give such advice. There 
‘are no apecial periodicals on woodwork. There are 
‘amateur Work,” “ Amateur Mechanics,” “English 
Mechanic,” “Carpenter and Builder,” “ Design and 
Work,” etc. You might get a sixpenny part of 
“Amateur Work” and see for yourself. 


SrupENT.—It looks suspiciously Hke an examination 
question, and such queries we do not answer. How- 
ever, we will give you ahint. The Lords Appellant 
“flourished the reign of Richard 11. 


ANDRAA FERRARA.—1. The claymore is not of much 
value, There are so many Ferraras about—more, in 
fact, than one man could ever have made, or assisted 
in making. 2. Dissolve half a pound of chloride of 
lime in a pint of water, and let it stand, with fre- 
quent stirrings, for twenty-four hours, and then 
strain it through muslin, and add a quart of water. 
Immerse the engraving in the mixture, and let it 
stand for a minute or so. The mildew spots will 
disappear in a very short time. Wash the print well 
in clear water to clean away every particle of the 
chloride. See next answer. 


@. V. 8.—Put your engraving on a smooth board or 
‘sheet of glass, cover it thinly with table-salt finely 
unded, and carefully squeeze over the powder the 
Juice of a lemon, so as to dissolve about three parts 
of it. Then lift up the board till it makes about 
half a right angle, and pour slowly over it from the 
tea-kettle enough boiling water to gradually wash 
away all the lemon-juice and salt, The engraving 
will then be found clean and stainless, and {t must 
be slowly dried, but not in the sun or by the fire. 


{N [NQUIRER.-1. When you put your violin away always 
slacken the first string. It does not matter about 
the others. 2. A lady holds the violin in just the 
same way as you do. 


Sm Pump St. CLAIR.—1. We had two articles on 
precious stones, in Nos, 220 and 221, in April, 1883. 
2.Sardines are “called by the same name when 
living,” but it is a melancholy fact that when, in an 
increasing consumption, the sardine fishery has 
shown a falling-off, the Httle fistes in a good mavy 
of the tin boxes rejoiced when alive in the more 
humble title of pilchard and sprat. 3. a caustic 
pencil, If the ring is silver it will not be blackened. 


A. GILL—A boat is safer, as a rule, than a canoe, 
‘and just os easy tu build, though it will perhaps cost 
ou more. See our articles on canoe and boat. 
Tuitaine. Or get ‘Practical Canoeing,” by “Tiphys' 
(four shillings), or “Boatbuilding,” by Nelson (half- 
a-crown), from any bookseller. 


H. 3. M. E. K. 8. E.—1. You will find a list of cathe- 
drals in any almanack. Try Whitaker's, published 
at one shilling. 2. It is always the costom to pay the 
carriage of a parcel when you are sending it to a 
friend, if you are able to do so. - 


3.8. F., SHERBET, and Others.—Take 
half a pound of ground white sugar, 
pour on to it forty drops of easeuce 
of lemon, aud mix them up. Add a 
quarter of a pound each of tartaric 
acid and carbonate of soda, and mix 
up t ot as thoroughly as you can, 
‘The more it is mixed the better your 
sherbet will be, 


Mounts Bay Ftsugr-Boy.--Thanks for 
your particulars regarding the voyage 
of the Penzance lugger, which we will 
ayail ourselves of in due season. 


OLD SusBscriBER. — All 
such letters should be 
addressed to the Edi- 
tor, Yours. was not 
answered because the 
information bad al- 
ready been given. 


Sratist. — It is sheer 
folly to quote old 
schoolbooks as againat 
the latest census re- 
turns. If your 
graphy, says x0, believe 
it by all means, but 
do ‘not waste your 
time by writing to us. 
Do you think the po- 
pulation of the world 
remains at a stand- 
still? 


Cc. EB. Guascow. — You 
would find stout wire 
the best and cheapest 
thing to use for the 
rails of your model 
locomotive. 


A. E. SPINNEY. — You 
will never find it too 
often to bathe once a 
day. 


You can easily work it out for yourself by 
referring to any specific-gravity scale. tern 
weighing one pound in mahogany will weigh eight 
pounds in cast-iron or zine, and ten pounds in copper 
or gun-metal; a maple pattern will weigh ten times 
as mnuch in iron aud zine, and twelve and a halt 
times as much in copper and gun-metal. Beech is 
eleven times lighter than iron, cedar eleven and a 
half times, yellow pine thirteen times, and white 
pine fourteen times. If your pattern is made of 
white pine it.will weigh fourteen times as much in 
cast-iron, fourteen and'a half times as much in zinc, 

‘eighteen’ times as much in copper, and seventeen 
and a half times as much in yellow brass. 


C. M.—Of nursery rhymes there are so many versions 
that ft is impossiblé to say which isthe oldest. The 
fact of any one being in priut is no evidence at all as 
to its superior antiquity. In‘ Dickory, dickory, 
dock” you can have ‘the clock struck ‘one, the 
mouse did run, dickory, dickory, dock;" or, as a 
variant, “he thought it rum when the pendulam hit 
him a terrible knock,” or you cau go in for *‘ dick 
@ la Frangais”— ‘y 


“ Diggort, diggoré, doge, 
Piss monte.d Yhorloge, 
Une heure se frappe 
Le rat s'échappe J 
Diggoré, diggoré, doge. 


8. ANDERSON.—Let the water drop on the grindstone. 
Never let a grindstone stand in a trough, or ont of 
doors in the sun. If it is left in the water, the part 
in the water will become rotten ; if it {s left in the 
sup, the part d will become hard and gritty. 

+ As the grindstone sharpens itself give it.a change,. 
and after using it in one direction for a time turn it 
the other way round for a week or} 


MonTHLY READER.—You will find the sizes of rockets 
and proportions of sticks in No. 112, in April part, 
1881. . . 


BETA,—1, Leave your freckles alone. 
2. An Englislt solicitor. can practise 
in any of the Colonial courts with- 
out having to pass any examination © 
or serve any apprenticeship. in the 
colony. 3. There is no such book, 
though the Articled Clerk's Manual 


might suit you. 4. About two 
guineas for a good pup. 

C. ¥. R.—Oil stains, head and finger- 
marks, and some other discolora- 
tions, can be removed from wall- 
papers by coating them with acrenm © 
made by mixing pipeclay and water, 


Pi 
allowing it to ary, and then remov- 
ing it with the brush or penknife. 


J. H. STAtNes.—There is no special 
book on flower-seed gathering. 
Laudanum should not he used as a 
remedy for toothache without medi- 
cal advice. 


A. BF. 


ELECTRIC. —1. Because a bichromate battery, Ifke 
everything else in this world, is not everlasting. 
Yours wants cleauing and renewing. 2. A coil will 
cost you about three guineas. 


J. H. SWANSWICK.— You can make a graphfrom any of 

the recipes we have given. Pitman’s shorthand is 

at most in use, an ley's “ PI "is 
the book you ask for. hyslography 


MOLLIS (Rather !}—We do not model our programme 
on that of any other paper, We are by no means 
sure that what suits the girls will suit the boys. It 
is not to be expected that boys will tell us that they 
like girls’ papers best, but we have numerous shy 
litue notes trom girls, whispering that ours is by far 
the preferable style! We encourage them not; we 
acknowledge them not; but we go on our way 
rejoicing. ™ coent . 


CHARLES FoX.—There is no doubt whatever but that 
the climate of this part of the world was once as hot 
as that of the uorth of Africa now. Britain was of 
course once joined to the Continent. The elephant 
and the lion roamed over the spot from which you 
write. Study geology, aud you will find the evidence 
conclusive, 


WoULD-BE SCHOLAR.—Macaulay's chief worke are the 
“History of England,” the “* Essays,” and the ‘‘ Laya 
of Ancient Rome” They are ali published by Loug- 
man and Co, Morocco leather makes a most excel- 
lent binding, but, alas! there are very few students 
who can afford it, Books are valuable for their 
insides more than for their outsides. 


WEDGR.—Impossible to say, but there is a flagstone in 
New York which measures twenty-six feet and a half 
by fifteen feet and a half, aud is nine inches thick, 
and weighs thirty tons. It came from a qoany. in 
Sullivan County, and made quite a sensation as it 
was drawn through the streets to its destination by 
eighteen horses, ‘ 


SWIVLER.—Your friend ia right. Topasails, to: jant- 
sails, and royals have no tack, as both the lower 
corners are called sheets. The tack of a studding- 
sajl is that pert of it which is hauled out to the boom 
end, and the rope which hauls it out is called the 
studding-sail tack, even when it is unbent and coiled 
up. The lower corner of the foresail which is 
hauled down to the cathead is its tack, and the rope 
by which it is hauled down is the foretack, but wheu 
the veasel goes about that corner of the sail becomes 
the sheet—in fact, the ship is on the other tack. 
The corners of the sail to which the tacks and sheets 
are attached are tlie clews, 


FIppLER.—Clean your bow by washing it with a solu- 
ton of borax in water. 


BoTANIst.—You will not be able to preserve the colour 
of the berries for any length of time, but if you coat 
them and the atalk they are on all over with clear 
gum, or some substance that will be practically air- 
Ught, they will last very ouch longer. 


SUBSCRIBER.—1. A model a yard long should be nine 
inches deep if of the ordinary build; but the depth 
must depend on the width, as has been so frequently 
explained in our articles. 2 The lines of a square- 
rigged vessel are much faller than those of a yacht, 
and are adapted for inside ballast. - No square-) a 
vessel carries outsido ballast. 3. In a fore-and-aft 
vessel the tack of the sail is lower corver forward. 
Thus.the. tack of the jib is at the bowsprit.ead, of the 
foresail at the stem-head, of the mainsail at the 
corner where the majnboom joing the mast. Ina 
aquare sail the tack is the lower part of the aail on 
the weather side, See answer to SWIVLER. 


F. A. TIGHE.—1. You can get the past examination 
papers of the Royal Military Academy from Stanford, 
of Charing Cross, and other booksellers. 2. The 
buskin reached to the knee, the sock only to just 
above the ankle. The buskin was used in tragedy, 
the sock ‘in comedy. To‘put the thing in modern 
phrase, the sock was a sock, the buskin a stocking. 


opOpo, eTc.— You must not in any way damage or 
deface the coins of the realm. If you must enamel, 
choose some other subject for the purpose. 


BOTANIST.—1. All flower-pots should have drainage. 
holes, but it does not matter if they are in the 
bottom or the sides. 2. Gas is not good for ferns, 
though a few varieties may not seem to suffer from 
it. 3. A coloured plate of all the British freshwater 


fishes was in the part for June, 1831. 
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EARLY Eaten 
oR"e> TROFESSORS 


ADVENTURE IN 
HAITI 


A TRUE STORY OF A NARROW ESCAPE, 
ee | By James. Cox, B.N., 
! Author of “Nearly Gorotted,” 


“ How I Saved my Aunt's 
Diamonds,” eto, 


CHAPTER I, 


NE _ sweltering afternoon in the 
= month of June the Iris was 
swinging at No. 3 buoy in 

the harbour of Port Royal, 

Jamaica. We were in daily 
expectation of orders from the admiral to pro- 
ceed to Halifax, and looking forward with plea- 
sure to the prospect of exchanging the heat of 
the West Indies for the cooler climate of the 
north, when suddenly the officer of the watch, 
Lieutenant Oakhead, looked down the skylight 


“Gave vent ‘to a dismal howl. 
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of the ward-room and shouted to his mess- 
mates below, who were busily engaged 
devouring the news from home contained 
in sundry packets of letters and papers that 
had just arrived by the Royal Mail steamer 
Neva. 

“We are off, you fellows, at last: The 
signal is flying from the fagehip for the 
Iris to get up steam with all dispatch, and 
the captain is to attend at the commodore’s 
office for orders.” 

“Hurrah!” screamed Gudgeon, the 
chief engineer, from his cabin on the port 
side of the ward-room; ‘hurrah for Hali- 
fax!” and in the exuberance of his joy he 
executed a wild pas de seul round the 
mess-table to let off his superfluous steam, 
as he explained to Tommy Drowsdale, the 
surgeon, whom he had bowled over. 

“‘I wish you'd make better use of your 
superfluous steam,” exclaimed the doctor, 
aa ke picked himself up. ‘‘ Next time you 
practise that goose-step of yours see if you 
can’t steer clear of your messmates.” 

‘Shut up, Sawbones,” laughed the irre- 
pressible Gudgeon as he waltzed out into 
the steerage on his way to the engine- 
room, knocking over in his erratic pro 
an ancient black washerwoman, Josephine 
Johnson by name, who had just come on 
board with the officers’ washing. 

“Oh my!” groaned the old negress, as 
she recovered her perpendicular and shook 
out the rumpled flounces of her highly 
starched muslin dress. ‘‘ Massa Gudgeon, 
I tink you berry rude to treat a coloured 
lady dat fashion.” 

““Never mind,” and seizing the irate 
dame by the waist he whirled her round 
the steerage ladder twice; then depositin; 
her safely on the soup tureen which s' 
outside the steward’s pantry, he disap- 
peared down the engine-room hatch before 
the astonished and bewildered lady could 
find words to expostulate further. 

While Gudgeon was busily engaged in 
the engine-room his brother officers were 
hastily scribbling off replies to their letters 
and chatting together about their fishing 
prospects. Meanwhile the captain was 
making the best of his way across the 
harbour in the galley to the commodore’s 
office. 

Letters were finished, and the mail-bags 
handed over to the master-at-arms for 
conveyance to the flagship; washerwomen’s 
and bumboat-women’s little accounts were 
settled, boats hoisted in, and sails bent 
before the captain was observed to be on 
his way back to the ship. Long before 
his boat came alongside the officers had 
gathered together on the quarter-deck to 
receive him and hear from his lips the 
welcome news which they imagined was 
contained in the orders he was bringing. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Captain Wil- 
son, as he met the inquiring looks of his 
officers, ‘‘I fear we shall not see Halifax 
just yet ; our destination has been altered 
within the last few hours. We are bound 
to Haiti.” 

Haiti! A half-suppressed groan from 
the disappointed group. 

‘Yes, there’s a row at Port-au-Prince, 
and we are to go there to ‘ protect British 
interests.’”’ 

‘Same old story,” muttered Gudgeon, 
who had just joined the group. ‘ Nig- 
gers cutting each other’s throats again. 

hronic state of affairs there. Steam ’s 
up, sir,” touching his cap to the captain, 
and with great difficulty checking himself 
from exeeuting another pas de seul round 
the decks as the ship’s fiddler struck up 


“Jack's the Lad,” while the crew were | had 


engaged running the galley up to the 
davits, 

“Hoist the signal for ‘Permission to 
part company,’ . Boyce,” added the 
captain to the first lieutenant, who was 
leaning over the break of the poop. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” was the response ; and as 
the bright bits of bunting flew out from 
the mast the Iris slipped from her buoy 
and steamed at full speed out of harbour. 

° . e ° Py 


As the ship passed the Cays off Port 
Royal Point, the dinner bugle summoned 
the officers below to dress for mess, and 
the scraps of conversation that might now 
have been overheard by the officer of the 
watch floating through the ward-room 
skylight, indicated pretty plainly the state 
of mind those gentlemen were in. 

“Wretched nuisance I call it,” came 
from No. 5 cabin, occupied by Lieutenant 
Oakhead (familiarly known as ‘“‘ Nutty” 
by his messmates). ‘Here have I just 
got my Berthon boat out from England 
ready for a trip up the St. Lawrence, and 
now we are to be stewed down on this 

of the station for nobody knows how 
long. Just my luck.” 

And by way of eonsoling himself, and it 
is presumed with the charitable intent of 
diverting his shipmates, he commenced to 
whistle the first of ‘In the gloaming” 
for the hundredth time that day. 

“« Poisonous in the extreme,” assented 
Mr. Boyce, as he settled his shirt-collar 
and arranged his neck-tie. ‘No picnics 
just yet for you gay young dogs with the 
charming blue-noses at McNab’s Island or 
the Nor’-west arm; eh, Charley?” 

Charley Gudgeon, his face covered with 
soapsuds, gave vent to a dismal howl 
(which so startled the old quartermaster 
at the wheel that he steered the ship four 
Roints off her course), and, razor in id, 

larted out of his cabin into that occupied 
by Dr. Drowsdale. Clutching the as- 
tonished medico by the shoulder, he endea- 
voured to drag him out of his den with 
the object of engaging him as a partner in 
a mad terpsichorean performance. 

“Stop it, you lunatic! stop it, I tell 
you,” yelled the surgeon, “or I'll give you 
something to keep these spindle shanks of 
yours quiet for some time to come.” 

Foiled in his attempt on the surgeon, 
Gudgeon next darted into No. 7 cabin, 
where the paymaster, a stout old fellow 
with a shining bald pate, was vigorously 
struggling with the few hairs left after 
long service in tropical climates, and 
seizing him round the waist shouted, 
‘Come along, you old Passer, it’s no good 
polishing that cranium of yours, give it up 
for a bad job.” 

At this moment, fortunately for the pay- 
master, the bugler sounded the second call, 
which reminded the excitable Charley that 
if he intended to be “in at the soup” he 
would have to look sharp and complete 
his own toilet, so s¢rambling back to his 
cabin he hastily finished that operation. 

Wednesday evening on board the Iris 
was guest night, and on this particular 
Wednesday evening the officers of the 
Iris were to have the pleasure of their 
captain’s company, and also that of the 
captain’s brother, a learned and very 
genial little gentleman who was ex- 
tremely popular on board. 

He had only joined the Iris about a 
month prior to the events about to be 
narrated, with the object of spending a 
short holiday in his brother’s ship; and 
being of a very scientific turn of mind, he 

Srought with him a waggon-load of 


) ‘ A A 

gear in the shape of microscopes, logi- 
cal hammers, butterfly and Aredee nets. 
With the latter he would, day after day, 
when the ship was at sea, bring up from 
the depths of the Atlantic all sorts of 
‘curious little beasties” (as he termed 
them) for examination. The Iris became 
in a short time indeed a regular floating 
museum or curiosity shop. As a rule, hia 
brother’s cabin became the receptacle for 
the greater number of the captured speci- 
mens of young sharks, centipedes, cuttle 
fish, tarantulas, crabs, etc., etc. But at 
times the purity and privacy of the quarter- 
deck was polluted by the presence of de- 
funct birds and fish whose carcasses had 
been pegged out to dry in the sun. 

On these occasions, and once even when 
dog Jack, the ship’s pet, a fine Newfound- 
land, was seen to be coquetting with the 
viscera of some gigantic crustacean mon- 
ster, the first lieutenant would only look 
at the soiled deck sadly or order a mizen- 
| top man in a gentle tone to convey the 
mangled meés with his compliments to the 
professor's cabin. 

Now such mild behaviour as this on the 
part of a first lieutenant under such provo- 
cation speaks volumes for the affection 
and esteem in which the professor was 
regarded. Curiously enough, all the tars 
serving her Gracious Majesty in the Iris 
became infected with a mania for collecting 
specimens, and the rubbish that they 
brought the professor in the shape of 
stones, shells, seaweed, and cockroaches 
(of which latter there was an abundant 
supply in the ship), was simply marvel- 
lous; and a pleasant sight it was to see 
the courteous and kind manner in which 
these offerings to the shrine of science 
were received by the good-hearted gentle- 
man, and the astonishment of the blue- 
jackets on being made acquainted with the 
scientific appellations of the same. 

One ancient tar was overheard one even- 
ing, after an interview he had had with the 
professor, to say to another, ‘Tell you 
what it is, Bill, that professor ’s almost too 
much for me. Somehow or other I can’t 
help thinking he was kind of ‘ pulling my 
leg'* this morning. I takes him some 
bits of corel) picked up the night before 
last on the , and sez he to me, ‘ That’s 
a rare kind of Polly pie car-nose eye’” 
(Polypi carnosi). 

“<* A what P’ sez I. - 

“**Polly pie, my man ; it belongs to the 
car-nose-eye family.’ 

“ «There you are wrong, professor,’ sez 
I, ‘a Polly pie it may be, but it don’t be- 
long to no car-nose-eye family. Coz 
where I found it there ain’t no family ot 
any signs of a family—of that name.’” 

**You had him there, Jack,” was the 
reply. 

‘Right you are, Bill; he bolted off like 
ashot. I fancy he got the toothache from 
the way he shoved his ’ankerchief into hie 
jaws.” 

In addition to being a clever geologist, 
naturalist, and linguist, the professor was 
also a keen disciple of Izaak Walton, and 
whenever opportunity offered he followed 
the favourite pastime of that quaint old 
piscator. Arrayed in enormous wading- 

ts, tall conical shaped broad-brimmed 
straw hat, under which his features were 
dimly visible through a blue veil which he 
used to wear to protect his face from the 
delicate attention of mosquitos and sand- 
flies, he was a curious sight to behold. 
The blue veil, on which he rather prided 


* Nautical expression for chaffing. 
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himself, gave him a remarkable appear- 
ance, for it was piereed with three holes, 
one to admit his Pipe, and the other two to 
allow of clearer vision—peepholes, in fact, 
behind which two bright eyes glared 
through a huge pair of spectacles. In his 
fishing excursions, besides the usual im- 
pediments, he generally carried slung across 

is shoulders his butterfly-net, geological 
hammer, and any amount of tin cases for 
carrying the botanical and entomological 
curiosities he: might happen to come 
across, 

On entering the mess-room, accompanied 
by bis brother, the captain, he was received 
by his hosts with a warmth that showed 
how much he was appreciated. 

“‘Good evening, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
the professor, rubbing his hands and 
amiling on the assembled company as he 
took his seat next to Lieutenant Oakhead. 
“So we are off to Haiti. A most inte- 
testing island, discovered by the worthy 
Christopher Columbus on the 6th of 
December, 1492, if my memory is not at 
fault, and, to tell you the truth, I am 
rather glad of the chance of seeing some- 
thing of the place, as I hope to be success- 
ful in obtaining there a very rare specimen 
of the yellow Heliconia.” 

“You are more likely to obtain a dose 
of Yellow Jack,” remarked the paymaster. 
“T remember the last time I was there in 
the Growler in '72, out of ten fellows only 
one escaped.” « ae 

“‘ Now then, -you wretched old croaker,” 
muttered Gudgeon, ‘‘let’s have none of 
your © reminiscences. It’s bad 
enough ‘to lose our cruise north, without 
having’ one of your dismal yarns inflicted 
on us.” 

‘¢ Phen is it the yaller faver you’re talk- 
ing about,” shouted O’Grady, the Irish 
sub-lieutenant, from the bottom of the 
table. ‘The best physio for that sure’s a 
stiff glass of grog before fast.” 

. ‘Grog! ” rejoined the paymaster ; *‘ it’s 
the most deadly thing you could take. It 
kills more poor fellows in a week than 
Yellow Jack does in years, Why, I re- 
member—” 

“Oh, do shut up!” growled Gudgeon ; 
**the conversation ’s taking a dismal turn. 
I vote we change it to a pleasanter 
subject. oe cove a one of ba sJamaicn 

8 to-day that a cask of pic! ne, 
Was discovered a short time ago at Bt. 
Mare’s. It appears that the Haitians are 
falling into bad habits—relapsing once 
again into cannibalism.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the professor. 
«How remarkably interesting it will be to 
endeavour to trace the cause of this relapse 
from the high state of civilisation they 
attained under the Emperor Souloque and 
subsequent rulers,” 

««My dear Jack,” observed the captain, 
“you are mistaken in supposing that the 
negroes of Haiti ever ed a high state 
of civilisation. They would eat you as 
soon as look at you.” 

“Then all I can say is that they would 
suffer terribly from indigestion after- 
wards,” chuckled the professor. : 

«‘ Joking apart, though,” continued Cap- 
tain Wilson, addressing the first lieutenant, 
“it is = fact, I believe, that during the 

year tho islanders in the vicinity of 
ort-au-Prince have sacrificed numbers of 
their fellow-countrymen to Vondoo, or 
Vaudou, and aro credited:-with having 
eaten these offerings while celebrating 
their heathen rites.” : 

“I hope our stay there will not bea very 

long one. I believe the admiral’s object in 


sending us is to demand the release of o H 
person who claims to be a British subject. 

e has been improperly imprisoned, I 
understand, for some trifling breach of the 
port regulations.” 

“‘Who may the gentleman be you were 
spaking ‘of just now, sir?” chimed in| 
O'Grady, ‘‘that the black heathens offer 
sacrifices to P”” 

“Really, O’Grady, I can scarcely en- 
lighten you. Perhaps Jack may be able | 
to do so.” 

“‘Vaudou,” remarked the professor, 
casting his eyes upwards to the skylight, 
as if for inspiration, and there meeting the 
inquiring gaze of dog Jack, which rather 
startled him for the moment—‘ Vaudou 
is, I believe, the name given by the negroes 
in Haiti to the prince of evil, and reall: 
just now when I caught sight of the great 

lack head and sparkling eyes of our four- 
footed friend up there I thought for a 
moment that he had come on board to 
select a victim in propria persona.” 

“Talking about dog Jack,” said the 
pa: , puts me in mind of a laugh- 
able incident that happened at Porta- 
mouth. I remember—” 

‘‘Oh, bother!” remarked Gudgeon, 
sotto voce, to the doctor; ‘‘ here’s another 
of Jimmy Knox's reminiscences coming.” 

“I remember,” continued the paymaster, 
** when we were fitting out there in the 
Lyra, that our skipper, Captain Brown, had 
a very handsome thoroughbred Newfound- 
land, of which he was very fond. We had 
been alongside the sheer jetty in the dock- 
yard for nearly a month, when the admiral 
superintendent of the yard suddenly deve- 
loped a strong antipathy for the canine 
species, and he issued an order that dogs 
were not to be admitted into the yard, 
except when embarking or disembarking 
from troopships. .The day . this order ; 
was promulgated, Captain Brown d 
through the yard on his way to the Lyra, | 
followed as usual by his pet, but scarcely | 
had he passed the gates when the two 
policemen on duty there rushed excitedly 
after him, and said that the dog could not 
be permitted to accompany his master. 
“Why not?’ demanded the captain, 

«« « Hadmiral’s order, sir.’ 

‘Off strode the captain to the sdmiral’s 
office to see if he could not persuade the 
admiral to relax the rule in favour of his 
particular animal. 

“The admiral was not in, but the ad- 
miral’s secretary said that he felt sure that 
his chief would make an exception in this 
case, as the Lyra was to sail the next day. 

“Back to the gate went the skipper, 
where his four-footed companion had been 
kept in durance vile by the police, and he 


‘had no ides, sir, that 


acquainted the constable that the admiral’s 
secretary wished him to let the dog in. 

“«*Can’t be done, sir, without a permit 
signed by the hadmiral.’ i 

‘‘«But, man,’ said Captain Brown, ‘I 
tell you the admiral hus made an exception 
in this case.’ 

‘«¢ Hadmiral’s horder is himperative. If 
he made any hexception in favour of this 
’ere animal it would be communicated to 
the hinspector. We have written orders 
not to pass dogs.’ 

«« «Tet me see them.’ 

“*Here they are, sir,’ said the police- 
man, producing with alacrity a notice- 
board, on which was printed in large type, 


‘« NoTIcE. 


ly | No Docs ARE TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE 


DockyarD on ANY PRETENCE WHATEVER, 
EXCEPT Bona-FiDE, 
To Embark In TROOPSHIPS. 
By order of Admiral Superintendent.’ 


««¢ Now, really, policeman,’ said Captain 
Brown, ‘it’s too bad of you. What do 
you mean by having given me all this 
trouble? Why there is the admiral’s order 
as plain as a pikestaff,’ 

«*<Where, sir ?’ exclaimed the astonished 
Bobby. . : 
ee Why, there,’ pointing to the notice ; 
‘read it, man, for yourself. Doesn’t the 
order say except Bonafide? What more 
would you have ?’” : 

“(*Bless my heart, sir,’ said the police- 
man, at once releasing the dog and touch- 
ing hig hat. ‘I’m sure I beg your pardon ; 
your dog was called’ 
Bonafide.’ s 

“As Captain Brown walked off in 
triumph, followed by Bonafide, he heard 
the policeman turn to the sergeant and 
say, ‘That's a queer name for a dog, ain't 
itp?” 

“That’s not bad for you, Pusser,” 
laughed the mess president, Dr. Drows- 
dale; and now, catching the eye of 
O’ Grady, the doétor in solemn tones added, 
‘*Gentlemen, fill your glasses; Mr. Vice, 
The Queen!” % 

Mr. Vice (O’Grady) in his turn, glanced 
round the table, and in equally solemn 
tones said, ‘Gentlemen, The Queen!” 

“Three cheers. for her Majesty!” 
shouted the happy ‘little professor, and 
three hearty cheers rang out from the 
throats of the loyal enbjecta serving that 
gracious lady on board the Iris. 

Soon after a move was made to the 
up deck, where more yarns were spun 
tader the light of the twinkling stars. 

(To be continued.) © 


HOW TO MAKE AN APHENGESCOPE, 


‘OR APPARATUS FOR EXHIBITING PHOTOGRAPHS, OPAQUE PICTURES, AND 
. LIVING INSECTS IN THE MAGIC-LANTERN, 


‘ By Frank CHAsEMORE. 


n aNo, 257 of the Boy’s Own Paver there was 
an illustrated description of a magic-lantern 
for opaque slides, and as I have for some time 
uged a contrivance on the same principle for use 
with an ordinary lantern, the few wordg I have 
here to say may not prove uninteresting. Like 
the opaque lantern, this modification of it is 
very inexpenrive, 


© interest of a magic-lantern is greatly 
increased by its being made to show photo- 
graphs of friends or public men, and also 


ictures or engravings, Christmas ‘cards, etc. 
This can be done y the following simple 
contrivance, which will cost bat a few pence. 
Indeed, the ona I use cost’ me only threepence, 
and is made out of a cigar-box; but o better 
and stronger one can be made for less than a 
shilling. It consists of a five-sided box, with 
top and bottom, as seen in Figs. 2, 8, and 6. In 
two of the sides are circular holes, and one side 
is left open about two-thirds of its length, 
which opening is closed by a door or shutter 
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revolving on a pivot at the top and bottom to 
carry the photograph. This shutter is fitted 
with four small clips on each side for the pur- 
pose of securing the card in its place. 

Now for the construction. Get some thin 
board—deal is very good for the purpose ; it is 
to be aquarter of an inch thick—cut two pieces 
out of it for the top and bottom the shape shown 
in Fig. 1. 


The dimensions of these pieces are as follows. 
The sides B and & four and a half inches long; 
the side a five and a quarter inches long ; ‘the 
other two sides are each to be three and 
three-quarter inches long. The angles where A 
joins B and are each to be a right angle ; so is 
the angle where c joinsp, The two other angles 
are to be a hundred and thirty-five degrees each, 
as marked in Fig. 1. The sides of the box are 
to be eight inches long each, and are a little less 
in width than the edges of the top and bottom 
that correspond, so that when put together the 
outside of the box is flush with the top and 
bottom. The joints are to be glued together, 
and can be strengthened with pins driven in like 
small nails. The side E is not to be covered in 
all the way up, but only about two inches and a 
half from the bottom ; but this depends upon 
the height that the nozzle of the lantern comes 
up this side when placed against it. Fig. 2 


shows the opening left. When the glue is quite 
dry unscrew the brass focussing-tube from the 
lantern and place the box with the side c resting 
against the nozzle of the lantern, and mark 
round the nozzle on the side. Find the centre 


of this circle, and thro 
across the side c, parallel to the top and bottom, 
and continue this line across the side B in tho 
same way, as seen in Fig. 3. Find the centre of 
these two lines, and with these two centres mark 
a circle on each of these two sides, the one in 
the side B to be of a size to fit the brass focussing 
tube, and the one in the side c to be about three 
inches in diameter, or large enough to allow the 
nozzle of the lantern to fit into it as far as it will 

without coming between the picture and the 
ens, as seen in Fig. 4, 


The remaining part to be made is the shutter 
to carry the photographs. This must be exactly 
the same size as the opening left in the side F, 
and is to be made out of the same quarter-inch 
board. Let it be quite square at the sides and 
corners. The opening in the side F is to be equal 
in length to twice the distance of the centres of 
the holes in the sides B and c from the top edge 
of the sides where they join the top board. On 
each side of the shutter, in each corner, fasten a 
clip, as in Fig. 5. These clips can be made out 
of card or thin metal, cut in the shape shown, 
and fastened to the shutter with small screws or 
short pins. Mark the middle of the top and 
bottom edge of the shutter and place it in its 
place in the side F, and mark on the side the 
points where these marks come to, Take the 


it 
Wai 
Hl 


h it draw a line right | 


shutter out again and bore a hole in the bottom 
edge of it about half an inch deep, and large 
enough for a stout pin to go into. In the lower 
part of the side £, and in the edge that the 
shutter will rest on, drive a stout pin in the 
middle so as to form a pivot for the shutter, 
leaving out about a quarter of an inch, and cut 
off the head. Replace the shutter, fitting the 
pin into the hole bored for it, and drive a pin 
through the top board right into it, so as to form 
a second pivot. The shutter will revolve round 
these two pivots and expose the sides alternately 
to the lens. Fix two clips to the edge of the top 
board to keep the shutter in place while shut. 
Cover the whole of the box wit black 


paper. 
} Phis simple little apparatus is all that is 
necessary to show any picture on the screen. 
To use it, first screw the tube carrying the 


Fig. 6. 


focussing-tube into the hole cut for it in the side 
B, and push the nozzle of the lantern into the 
hole in the side c as far as it will go. Light 
the lantern and place the whole on the table co 
that the back of the lantern and the focussing- 
tube are directed to the screen, as seen in Fig. 
6. Now place a photograph in the clips on one 
side of the shutter, and turn it round and put 
one in the clips on the other side. The photo- 
ph inside will be strongly illuminated by the 
light from the lantern, and an enlarged i 
of it will be projected by the lens on to the 
screen. 


A strong light is required for this apparatus, 
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The ordinary oil lamp will not show a bright | obtained from the oxgealeiin and oxyhydrogen 


pictare at a distance of more than two or three | burners, These will 


show a large and brilliant 


feet. The ‘‘ Triplexicon ” lamp, a lamp having | picture, at a great distance from the lamp, dis- 


three 


give a good picture. But the best results are | 


lel wicks, burning paraffin oil, will | tinctly. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND 
BIRD TRAPPING. 
By J. Hannixcton Keene, 
Author of “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” etc., etc. 


VI.—BIRD-TRAPPING. 


Beene hos always a fascination 

for boys, and, indeed, in my opinion, as a 
harmless but most interesting pastime, it may be 
com! not unfavourably with fishing. 

‘*But,” I hear some one say, ‘is it not cruel 
to catch and imprison or kill our pretty feathered 
friends, and if so, is it not wrong to teach boys 
cruelty?” I answer emphatically “No” to 
the first of these, and that reply does away with 
the other question. 

It is not cruel to catch the hawk that preys on 
Kindred species, as does the shark or pike, or the 
beautiful kingfisher that ruthlessly slaughters 
your innocent baby trout, or the weird and 
ghostly heron, whose insatiable maw will ever 
ery, ‘Give! give!” like the daughters of the 
horseleech, from every inhabited stream, or the 
bad-mannered crow, or the mischievous jay with 
his egg-eating proclivities. 

Then there are some birds, such as pigeons, 
blackbirds, thrushes, redwi! and Plovers, and 
the water-fowl, such as moorhens, wi yn, teal, 
ducks, etc., which are excellent eating, and who 
shall say that to kill and eat necessarily implies 
cruelty ? 

“ But about the pretty song-birds?” you say. 
Well, now, what bird is happier in captivity than 
your consequential cock bullfinch or merry-voiced 
chaffinch ? and are there more annoying birds in 
existence to those who live by the soil? If you 
donbt me, go and ask the gardener and hear 
what he says about Chaffy’s and Bully’s work 
on the fruit-buds, Then remember what pre- 
sent pleasure the joyous song of the well-fed and 
warmly-caged linnet or siskin gives to all, but 
perchance most of all to gome one whose hours 
are spent wearily on the bed of pain. 

course, catching birds for the mere sake of 
doing it is wrong, and pray is not fishing liable 
to the same objection? To go ont for the mere 
purpose of bringing home lots of fish, which are 
afterwards put to no use, is an abuse of an other- 
wise harmless sport to which such great and 
good men as Izaak Walton, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Archbishop Paley, Charles Kingsley, Mr. John 
Bright, and many others, have been and are 
devoted. 

Besides, the methods I shall explain, except 
for the larger birds of prey— vermin, in fact— 
need cause no pain to the captured bird, or if it 
does, only of the most instant character, which 
is over when the bird is dead or caged. The 
wildest birds require only proper treatment to 
render them happy in confinement, and of this 
fact I was never more forcibly convinced than 
when, visiting a very experienced birdcatcher 
the other day, I saw a huge tabby tom-cat re- 
posing in the cage of a cock goldfinch, whose 
sweet song must have lulled the cat to sleep 
and a forgetfulness of its fierce destroying in- 
stinets, Hearing it sing, I could not help recalling 
Walton’s pious and ‘Seantifal Teflection anent 
the nightingale : ‘‘ Lord, what music hast Thou 
provided for Thy saints in heaven when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!” 

Finally, in defence of the bird-catcher’s art, 
let me urge the benefit young people derive 
from an intimate knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of birds and their surroundings. As in 
fishing the best naturalist in fish is invariably 
the best angler, so, whether he be scientific or 


net, the best ornithologist is, by virtue of his 
most successful bird- ; hibited at the summit when the machine is in 


knowledge, inevitably the 


catcher, Nothing can conduce to an unaffected 
love of nature—the “‘time vesture” of God, 
Carlyle terms it—more readily than close obser- 
vation of the habits, instincts, and intelligences 
of the creatures over which man has been given 
dominion. 

Birds, the flight of which man, with all 
his mechanical ingenuity, has never yet been 
able to imitate, are of the most beautiful and 
wonderful of these, and their capture within the 
limits I have laid down is a pastime at once 
innocent, amusing, instructive, and profitable. 
One word more. Be gentle boys, and then 
presently become gentlemen in the true sense of 
the word, and handle each captive, if it be alive, 
merciftilly, ‘‘as if you loved him,” inflicting no 
unnecessary pain or discomfort in any wise. 

Having then in some sort justified bird- 
catching, if indeed this was needed, let me say 
how I intend treating the subject in the few 
following papers. First, with your attention, I 
will refer to bird-catching by net; secondly, 
catching birds by birdlime ; and, thirdly, trap- 
ping birds, which latter division will embrace 
the use of the various springes, traps, snares, 
gins, etc., in vogue amongst professional 
trappers, gamekeepers, and others. As the 
directions will be severely practical, any one 
will be able to succeed from diem, assuming, of 
course, he has the requisite patience. There is 
one thing, however, to be Forme in mind, and 
that is—there is a Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, 
which, inefficient and muddling as it is, is 
nevertheless the law of the land, and in it a 
close time is provided, during which bird-catch- 
ing is illegal. I advise, therefore, all those inte- 
rested te procure a copy of the Act from Messrs, 
Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printers ; it can be had 
for a few pence. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 


(Continued from page 380.) 


hae full code of semaphore signals —or 

“‘semaphoric signals,” to use the official 
adjective—may not prove uninteresting. The 
arm horizontal representing a ball, that pointing 
downwards doing duty for a pennant, and that 
pointing upwards for a square, it follows that in 
the distant code, which we have already given, 


PKR 


these figures must stand for B, C, and D respect- 
ively. Someof ourold readers may fancy that they 
here have another edition of the language of the 
restless fays as given in our hundred and 
seventh number. They are, however, mistaken ; 
it is the stolid tars, and not the restless fays, 
that converse in grim earnest with these jump- 
ing arms, to which the signal disk, always ex- 


action, gives such a strangely human appearance. 
But let us continue, 


asi 


Here are F, G, and H, but they do not seem 
so busy. 


PER 


J, K, and L have no life in them, J being the 
nearest approach to the pantomimic “stop” 
which it stands fer that can well be imagined. 


M, N, and P come next. By this time our 
readers are perhaps wondering how many more 


combinations of these three arms it is possible 
to get. Well, here are three more, Q, R, and 8, 


ERR 


and then to conclude the scries we have T, V, 
and W, represented by 


PPE 


This completes the code. Our readers have 
only to add the missing letters by combinations 
of any two of the arms, and they may derive no 
little amusement from amatcar signal practice. 

It may be as well to note that in these sema- 
phores both sides of the arms are painted alike, 
whereas in railway signals the arms are painted 
red on one side and white on the other, the red 
being always towards the advancing train—a 
fact most useful to be borne in mind when cross- 
ing the metals. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatzor Barnes REED, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete. 


HE evening of the Rockshire match was 
one of strangely conflicting emotions 
in Willoughby. 

In the School House the jubilation was 
beyond bounds, and the victory of the 
school was swallowed up in the glorious 
exploits of the five School House heroes, 
who had, so their admirers declared, as 

ood as won the match among them, and 

d vindicated themselves from the re- 
proach of degeneracy, and once for all 
wiped away the hateful stigma of the 
boatrace. The night was spent till bed- 
time in one prolonged cheer in honour of 
their heroes, who were glad enough to 
hide anywhere to escape the mobbin, 
they came in for whenever they show 
their faces. 

In Parrett’s House the festivities were 
of a far more subdued order. As Willough- 
bites they were, of course, bound to rejoice 
in the victory of the old school. But at 
what cost did they do it? For had not 
that very victory meant also the overthrow 
of their reign in Willoughby. No reason- 
ing or excusing could do away with the 
fact that after all their boasting, and all 
their assumed superiority, they had taken 
considerably less than half the wickets, 
secured considerably less than a third of 
the catches, and scored considerably less 
than a quarter of the runs by which the 
match had been won. Their captain had 
been bowled for a duck’s egg. Their best 
bowlers had been knocked about by the 
very batsmen whom the School House 
bowlers had dispatched with ease. 

It was vain to attempt to account for it, 
to assert that the School House had had 
the best of the luck, that the light had 
favoured them, or that just when they 
happened to bowl the Rockshire men had 
got careless. Even such stick-at-nothing 
enthusiasts as Parson, Bosher, and Co. 
couldn’t make a case of it, and were forced 
‘to admit with deep mortification ‘that the 
glory had depa: from Parrett’s, at any 
rate ie & season. 

Perhaps the most patriotic rejoicin; 
that eveni: were in Welch’s i Fouse. 
They cared but little about the rivalry 
between Parrett’s and the School House, 
and were therefore free to exult as Wil- 
loughbites pure and simple, bestowing, of 
course, a special cheer on their own man, 
Riddell, who, though not having per- 
formed prodigies, had yet done honest 
work for his eleven, and at any rate made 
one smart catch. 

“T tell you what,” said Fairbairn, who 
along with Coates and Porter had eacaped 
from tho violent applause of the School 
House and sought refuge that evening 
in the captain’s study—‘I tell you what, 
Tm getting ectly sick of this ever- 
lasting School House against Parrett busi- 


ness,” 

“So am I,” said Porter. ‘‘ As if they 
need go into the sulks because our fellows 
did better than they did!” 


CHAPTER XXV.—‘‘AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER?” 


“‘They’ve brought it on themselves, 
anyhow,” said Coates, ‘‘and it may do 
them good to have to sing small for once.” 

“I’m afraid if it had been the other 
way our fellows would have been just as 


“Upon my word I half envy you, Riddell, 
old man, being a Welcher.” 

Riddell smiled. 

‘‘Our fellows certainly consider them- 
selves free to abuse or cheer all round, 
without the least partiality. Listen to 
them now.” 


on was a trifle outrageous, even for 
Welchers. 

Indeed it was so outrageous that Riddell 
was obliged to ask his visitors to excuse 
him for a moment while he went and 
Se a seen tha Gee ae ta 

e opened the door o! e pr 
tion-room, where the House was asembled, 
a louder cheer than ever arose in 
honour; and then those who waited in the 
study heard a general lull in the noise, 
which continued in subdued enimation 
after he had left the scene and returned to 
his friends. 

This casual illustration of the captain’s 
influence in his new House was quite a 
revelation to the three School House 
monitors. 

‘“* Why, what do you do to them to shut 
them up like that?” asked Coates, with 
something like envy in his tones. “It 
takes half an hour's bawling to stop a row 
like that in our House, and a licking or 
two into the bargain; doesn’t it, you fel- 
lows?” 

Riddell laughed. 

“They are cricket-mad st present,” 
said he, ‘‘and I suppose they’re afraid of 
having their match against Parrett’s 
stopped.” 

It was a modest way, no doubt, of ac- 
counting for their obedience to his 
authority; but whatever the reason might 
be, it was certain the captain had no fur- 
ther occasion to interfere that evening. 

“ There’s one comfort about this match,” 
said Fairbairn, after a pause, ‘we pro- 
bably shall not hear any more of that 
wretched boatrace now.” 

Whatever induced him to start this 
most unfortunate topic at this time of all 
others P 

Riddell, who amid all the excitement of 
the match had contrived partially to forget 
the burden that lay at his spirit, started 
uncomfortably at the words and his face 
changed to one of undisguised trouble. 
The others could hardly help noticing it. 

“No, we're never facets to get at the 


it drops the better.” 
‘It’s vary odd, all the same,” said Fair- 


as to who did it. I wonder if, perhaps, we 
were wrong in taking for granted it was 
more than an accident.” 


much cut up as theirs are,” said Fairbairn. ; 


And certainly the hubbub that was going ! 


his | y 


bottom of it,” said Porter; ‘‘so the sooner 


bairn, ‘‘ that there’s not been a single hint 


This last question was addressed to 
| Riddell, who replied nervously and un- 
i easily, 

|_ ‘*No, that is yes. It can’t have been. 
| I’m sure it wasn’t an accident.” 

His three friends looked perplexed by 
his sudden confusion and change of 
manner, and Porter had the presence of 
mind to change the subject. 

: ‘I hear there’s a jolly row on between 
: Silk and Gilks,” said he. ‘‘No one knows 
exactly why.” 

“(T heard it was a bet,” said Coates. 

‘* At any rate they’ve had a split,” said 
; Porter. 

“They never did much good while they 
; were in partnership,” said Coates. ‘‘ Youn; 

Wyndham got rather drawn in by them, 
heard.” 

‘‘Rather!” said Fairbairn. ‘He was 
precious near going to the dogs altogether 
if old Riddell here hadn’t pulled him 


Riddell seemed to lack spirit to join in 
_ the conversation, which continued without 
him. 

‘Yes, the young un cuts them dead 
now,” said Porter, ‘‘but he’s a bit afraid 
of them still, I fancy.” 

“TI suppose they could let out upon him 
about some scrape or other,” said Coates, 
; ‘and that’s what gives them a Lol 

‘‘ Anyhow, it’s a good job he pulled 
up,” said Fairbairn, ‘for he’s not a bad 
youngster. He’s got into the second eleven 
just lately, and is tremendously proud of 
it. He’s vowed he'll get old Wyndham 
to come down and umpire in the match 
with Templeford second eleven next 
month.” 

All this talk was anything but pleasant 
for poor Riddell. Little did the speakers 
dream of the connection between the boat- 
race and young Wyndham; in fact the 
latter topic, as he knew quite well, had 
been started on purpose to get over the 
awkwardness which his own confusion 
about the former had caused. 

But to Riddell, with that knife burnin, 
in his pocket, it was all one prolong 
torture, so that he was heartily glad when 
at length his friends rose to depart. 

He excused himself from walking across 

the quadrangle with them, and said good 

| night in a spiritless way, very different 
from the cheery manner in which he had 
welcomed them an hour ago. 

“T never saw such a rum fellow as 
Riddell,” said Coates, as the three strolled 
over. ‘‘Did you see how cut up he got 
when something was said about the bvat- 
race?” 

“He's a little cracked on that subject,” 
said Fairbairn. ‘I do believe, until the 
culprit is found out, he considers himself 
responsible for the whole affair.” 

“Well, to judge by his looks, he might 
have been the culprit himself,” said Porter, 
laughing. ‘‘ Hullo, here’s young Wynd- 
ham.” 
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bairn, with due monitorial solemnity, of 
that flighty youth ; ‘‘don’t you know it’s 
nearly eight ?” 

“Oh, 50 you mind my going across to 
Riddell’s?” asked the boy; ‘‘he’ll think 
I’ve cut him if I don’t show up. I’ve not 
been to his room for half a week.” 

‘It’s a curious thing he has survived it 
so long,” said Fairbairn, laughing. ‘‘ Mind 
you are back by 8.30, though, for I'll 
have lock-up punctual to-night, while 
there’s so much row going on.” 

‘Thanks, Fairbairn,” said Wyndham. 
‘I say, what a stunning score our House 
knocked up in the second innings. Why, 
we.” 

“Cut off,” cried Fairbairn, ‘and tell 
Riddell all about it. Come on, you 
fellows.” aati 

Wyndham hurried on of the prospect. 
of a talk over the match with Ridiel 

Just at the door of Welch’s, however, he 
met Silk 

The two had scarcely met since the day 
of the election, when Wyndham, to spite 
Riddell, had joined himself to this bad 
friend, and yielded to his ‘persuasion to go 
down against leave to Shellport. 

“Oh, young un,” said Silk, in friendly 
tones, ‘‘ you turned up? I’d almost given 
you up for good.” : 

“T’m going to Riddell’s,” said Wynd- 
ham, determined for once to stand by his 
colours and have nothing more to do with 
this tempter. 

Silk’s face fell, as it always did when 
Riddell’s name was mentioned. He had 
imagined the boy was coming to see him, 
and it did not please him to find himself 
mistaken. 

“Are you?” said he. ‘Come along to 
my study first, though ; I want to speak 
to you.” 

“T can’t come, thank you,” said Wynd- 


ham. 3 
Why ever not?” exclaimed 


“Can't! 
Silk. 

“I don’t want to come, that’s why,” 
said Wyndham, doggedly, and attempting 
to move past. 

But this by no means suited Silk. 

“‘Buppose I tell you you must come?” 
demanded he, stepping in front of the boy 
with a menacing air. 

“Please let me go by,” repeated Wynd- 
ham, making another attempt. 

“ Not till you tell me what you mean by 
saying you won’t do as I tell you.” 

“T mean that I’m not going to your 
study,” said young Wyndham. 

“Oh, very well,” said Silk, standing 
back to let him pass. 

There was something in his tone and 
manner as he said the words which made 
Wyndham uneasy. He had made up his 
mind at all costs he would break with 
Silk; yet now he could not help remem- 
bering he was at the fellow’s mercy. 

So, instead of going on, he stood where 
he was, and said, rather less defiantly, 

“*Can’t you say what you've got to say 
here?” 

‘Oh, of course. I can easily tell the 
whole school of your—” 

“Oh, hush, please!” cried the boy in 
alarm; “you promised you wouldn’t tell 
any one. I'll come to your study.” 

Silk, with a triumphant meer, turned 
and led the way, followed by his chafing 
victim, who devoutly wished he had never 
thought of coming to see Riddell at all. 

When they were in the study Silk turned 
and said, 

« All I want to say is, that I don’t choose 


for you to be going such a lot to Riddell. 
I don’t like him, and you'd better keep 
away.” 

“Why?” faltered Wyndham ; 
doesn’t do you any harm.” 

“‘ How do I know you don’t blab all my 
secrets to him, eh?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do it for anything. I 
promised you and Gilks.” 

“‘Bah! what's the use of that? Yougo 
and tell him everything you do yourself, 
and of course he knows it means us as well 
as you.” 

“No, he doesn’t—really. I’ve never 
ead a word to him about—about Beam- 

9.7 

“It’s a good job you haven't; and you’d 
better not, I can tell you.” 

‘TI won't,” said the boy. 

“TJ don’t choose to have my concerns 
talked about to anybody,” said Silk. ‘I 
suppose it was he put you up ‘to cutting 
me.” 

‘‘No—that is,” said Wyndham, “yes, 
he did advise me not to be so much with. 
Gilks and you.” 

“He did?” exclaimed Silk, in a rage. 
‘T thought so; and you—” 

Fortunately at this moment Tucker and 
one or two other of the noisy Welchers 
broke into the room; and in the diversion 
so created Wyndham was thankful to slip 
away. “ 

This, then, was the end of his good reso- 
lutions and the hopes they had fostered ! 
He was as much in the power of this bad 
friend as ever—nay, more, for had he not 
that very evening been forced to renew the 
one promise which kept him from confiding 
everything to Riddell ? 

He proceeded dejectedly to the captain’s 
study, his cricket enthusiasm strangely 
damped, and the load of his old short- 
comings heavy upon him. 

Riddell, who was ing the room 
moodily, stopped in’a half-startled way as 
his visitor entered. 

“Do you want me?” he said. 

“No,” said Wyndham. ‘I only just 
came across to see you, because I thought 
you'd wonder what had become of me.’ 

“Yes,” said Riddell, trying to compose 
himself, ‘‘ with all this cricket practice 
there’s not been much chance of seeing one 
another.” 

“No,” replied Wyndham, whom the 
very mention of cricket was enough to 
excite. ‘‘I say, wasn’t it an awfully fine 
licking we gave them? Our fellows are 
crowing like anything, and, you know, if 
it hadn’t been for your catch it might have 
been a much more narrow affair.” 

“* Ah, well! it’s all-over now,” said Rid- 
dell; ‘‘so I suppose you'll come and see 
me oftener ?” 

“‘I_ hope so. Of course, there’s the 
second eleven practices still going on for 
the Templeford match, but I'll turn up here 
all the same.” 

Riddell took a turn or two in silence. 
What was he to do? A word from him, he 


“it 


‘felt, could ruin this boy before all Wil- 


loughby, and possibly disgrace him for 
life. 


He, Riddell, as captain of the school,’ 
seemed to ‘have a clear duty in the matter. 
Had the culprit been any one else—had it 
been Silk, for instance, or Gilks—would he' 
have hung back? He knew he would not, 
painful as the task would be. The honour 
of the school was in question, and he had 
no right to palter with that. 

Yet how could he deal thus with young 
Wyndham ?—his friend’s brother, the fel- 
low he cared for most in Willoughby, over 


whose struggles he had watched to 
anxiously, and for whom now better re- 
solves and honest ambitions were opening 
so cheery a prospect. How could he 
do it? 

Was there no chance that after all he 
might be mistaken? Alas! that cruel 
knife and the memory of that evening 
crushed out the hope. 2 

What could he do? To do nothing 
would be simply adding his own crime to 
that of another. If only the boy would 
confess voluntarily !_ Could that have pos- 
sibly been the object which brought him 
there that evening? The last time they 
had talked together, even in the midst of 
his contrition, he had been strangely re- 
served about something in the past. Might 
not this be the very secret he had now 
come to confide ? 

‘‘How have’ you been getting on the 
last week?” he asked, gravely. ‘‘ Have 
you been able to keep pretty straight ? ” 

“Yes, I hope so,” said Wyndham. ‘You 
see, this cricket doesn’t give a fellow much 
chance of going wrong.” . 

“No; but of course one needs to do 
more than merely not go wrong,” said the 
captain. 

‘« What do you mean?” 

“I suppose when any of us have done 
wrong we ought to try to make up for it 
somehow.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Wyndham, 
feeling a little uncomfortable. ‘“ The worst 
of it 1s, you can’t always do that except by 
keeping right in future.” 

“Supposing you had owed some fellow 
a sovereign last term, you would consider 
that all you had to do was not to owe him 
any more this term?” said Riddell. 

‘*No; of course not! I'd have to pay 
him, I know,” said Wyndham. 

‘Well, what I mean,” said the captain, 
“ig that—that—why, the fact is, Wynd- 
ham,” said he, ‘‘I’m afraid you have still 
some old scores you ought to clear up.” 

Wyndham looked hard at the captain, 
and coloured. 

“I see what you mean,” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘I know you're right. I wish 
I could do it.” 2 

“You wish!” exclaimed Riddell. 
“ Wishing will not do it.” 

Wyndham looked hard at him onc> 
more, and answered, in agitated tones, 

“T say, Riddell. Do you know about 


it, then?” 


“TI think I do.” 

At that moment a bell began to sound 
across the quadrangle. 

“That’s lock-up; I must 1” ex- 
claimed Wyndham, wildly. ‘‘ For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t tell any one, Riddell! 
Oh, what a fool I have been!” 

And next moment he was gone. 

Riddell continued to pace the room, half 
stupefied with bewilderment and misery. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, don’t tell any one!” 
The cry rang in his ears till it drove him 


nearly mad. 
Poor Wyndham! What must his state 
of mind be? What must it have been all 


this time, with that miserable secret lurk- 
ing there and poisoning his whole life? 
And yet the chance had been given him, 
and he had clung to the secret still, and in 
the face of discovery had no other cry than 
this, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, don’t tell any 
one!” 

That evening, so jubilant all over Wil- 
loughby, was one of the most wretched 
Riddell ever spent. 


(To be continued. 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF BRITAIN. 


. Old St. Paul's. 


1% reader will observe that Canterbury and 
York appropriately read our plate of the 
Cathedrals of Eogland and Wales. London 
forms its centre, Durham and Salisbury are at 
its foot. How rich in history all these buildings 
are! Search the world through, no better group 
of temples can a country show. . 

Standing in the choir of Lanfranc’s cathedral, 
the largest choir in England, every slight-echo 
seems to whisper memories of the martyred 
Becket. We can hear the.sound of the foot- 
steps of the approaching knights, and see the 
archbishop unbar the door, saying as he does so, 
“« A church should not be a fortress.” We can 
see him and his faithful three come up from the 
open doorway, and, as Fitzurse appears from the 
central pillar at-the foot of the steps, we can 
hear the ‘‘ Wheré is the archbishop?” of the 
knight, and the archbishop’s reply. : In fancy 
we are present at the struggle, while the solitary 
Hugh de Morville guards the door. We witness 
the endeavour to drag the victim out of the 
church foiled by the stalwart Grim, whose arm 
is round his master’s waist, and then we have 
the short sharp fight—for fight it really is. 
Fitzurse with his sword sweeps off the bishop's 
cap, while Tracy, ‘little thinking of the weary 
nights he is to spend a fagitive in the caves of 
Ilfracombe, cuts through the sturdy monk’s 
protecting arm. Gradually Becket is forced 

ack, and Richard le Bret’s sword snaps into 
two as he strikes the marble in slashing at the 
man. And then we have the hurried retreat, 
the plundering of the palace, and the escape. 

It is round Becket that the local legends cen- 
tre, but many who held his place are at least as 
famous, and had if anything more influence on 
our history. From St. Austin downwards the dio- 
cese of Canterbury has been singularly fortunate 
in its occupants. It would not be easy to find 
three mightier names than those of Lanfranc, to 
whom we owe most of the existing building, and 
in whose favour the question of the primacy was 
definitely settled with York, of Anselm his suc- 
cessor, or of the thoroughly English Stephen 
Langton, whose coffin protrudes through the 
eastern wall, and who is better known perhay 
for his ingenious thought of dividing the Bible 
into chapters than for his great political work, 
the important part he played in obtaining the 
Great Charter for his countrymen. 

Of the minster of the old city of York, for 
years the capital of the island, the birthplace of 


stantine can be claimed as a York- 
shireman, thongh in his days the shire 
was not—we could fill an article with 
the mere enumeration of its glories. 
No one can stand within sight of 
its massive grandeur without fecl- 
ing the influence of the wondrous 
architectare. he long decorated nave, 
the mystic gloom, the central tower 
rising on its four great arches, and 


glish work, are the admiration of all 
with a feeling for religious art; while 
the curious circles in the floor to 
mark the divisions in the mile, and 
the peg-holes in the door to note the 
turns and score the distances for the 
_ processions, appeal to minds of a more 
trivial cast. : 
Of Lichfield again, with its three 
spires, from one of which, in the Par- 
Hiamentary Wars, the deaf and dumb 
man shot Lord Brooke on the’ spot 
still marked by the white pebbles in 
Dam Street, much might be said, but 
we must refrain, as we must also do 
regarding Norinan Chichester, whose 
five aisles, and restoration of the 
fallen spire which came down with a 
crash but a few years ago, render it 
unique amongst our bishops’ churches. 
Of wealthy Winchester, once King 
Egbert’s cupital, the mother see of the 
West Saxons, the fame of whose Denewulf— 
the swincherd whose cakes King Alfred burnt 
in the Isle of Athelney—Wakelin, Wykeham, 
Beaufort, and Waynflete, has fortunately over- 
shadowed that of the good St. Swithin, long 
lost in the absurdity of his ‘‘ miracles” con- 
cerning broken eggs and showery weather, we 
can but make the merest mention, as we can 
of Norwich, the most Norman of our cathe- 
drals, whose plan has been unchanged since 
its foundation eight hundred years ago. 
As in Norwich we have the best example of 
a Norman plan, so in.Wells we have the com- 
letest type of a strictly ecclesiastical city. 
m ancient Wells there were no monks; the 
secular priests reigned there undisturbed, living 
in their houses ronnd the church, each in his 
own home. There is not in Europe a finer 
group of cathedral buildings than that at this 


the splendid transepts of Early En- ' 


the first Christian emperor—for Con- | old priestly settlement which grects the 


Malet 
let 
road. 

Oxford and Hereford are but restorations. 
Worcester, coming next on our plate, has had 
an eventful history. It was founded first in 
680, the year in which Benet of Wearmouth is 
said to have introduced glass into our church 
windows, but all traces of the original fabric 
have long disappeared. In 983 Oswald built 
the cathedral anew, and it is on some of his old 
foundations that the present building, whose 
choir dates from 1224, stands. Perhaps that 
which strikes the boy visitor most at Worcester 


we come upon Wells along the Shepton 


, is the pair of old fourteenth-century doors in 


the crypt, said to be.covered with human skin. 
The legend on the old bell is famous for its 
fulness. 


« En ego campana, 
Numquam denuucio vana ; 
Laudo Deum verun ; 
Plebem voco, congrego clerum, 

Funera plango, 
Fulgura frange, 
Oblata pango, 

» Sabata pango, 
Excito lentos, 
Dissipo ventos, 
Paco crucutos.” 


Lincoln, scen far across the fenland, boasts 
the best site of all our master churches, and 
with its three great towers is exteriorly perhaps 
the noblest. tween its western towers, as a 
register of their settlement, curves the ‘‘cen- 
tenarian beam,” that bow of uncemented stones, 
twenty-nine feet long, which is one of the most 
curious things in architecture. Lincoln has 
had many famous bishops, among them Remi- 
gius, the first Norman prelate, who is credited 
with having instigated the Conqueror to build 
Battle Abbey; the great Hugh, whose only 
mean action was the turning of Fair Rosamond’s 
corpse out of Godstow Nunnery ; and Grossetete, 
the learned Reformer, who the brazen 
head that, unlike Roger Bacon’s, only spoke on 
Saturdays. Amongst the lesser lights was 
gaak Walton's friend Sanderson, the Royalist, 
the last bishop who wore a moustache, the 
prime author of ‘‘ The Reasons of the University 
of Oxford against the Solemn League and 
Covenant,” and who during twelve years of 
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poverty and peril, while ‘‘all corners of the 
nation were filled with covenanters, confusion, 
and committee men,” stalwartly championed 
his church. 

Chester, dedicated to a lady, the St. Wer- 
burg who drove away the wild geese from 
Weedon, is rather overshadowed by the huge 

yruins of the older Minster of St. John. The 
“ynew red sandstone fabric of the daughter of 
‘the Mercian Wolfhere has, however, many 
~ beauties. 

Carlisle, aptly described as ‘‘a cathedral cut 
short,” boasts the grandest window in England 
at the end of its choir. Ely, on Ethelreda’s 
island, is worthily proud of its beautiful octagon 
lantern, its galilee, its eastern choir, and its 
lady chapel, and boasts almost as fine a site as 
Lincoln, With the exception of Winchester it 
is the longest Gothic church in Europe. 

Wren’s masterpiece is our central figure. 
London built its first cathedral in the second 
century, but it was in the eleventh that that we 
know as ‘‘Old St. Paul’s” came into being. 
This was one of the finest churches in Christen- 
dom, 690 feet long, 130 feet broad, with a nave 
measuring 150 feet, and a spire—then the 
highest in the world, and even in these days 
only excelled by the recently finished cathedral 
at Cologne—built of lead and timber, towering 
534 feet from the ground. In 1561 the tall 
spire was burnt ; in 1633 the first stone was laid 
of Inigo Jones's church; in 1673 came the 
beginning of Wren’s. Twenty-five years did it 
take in building. Wren received for all his 
work under £5,006—a modern architect would 
have had at least £37,500, for the structure 
cost three-quarters of a million—and the bishop, 
architect, and master-mason present at the lay- 
ing of the first stone wore present in the same 
posts when the church was completed. 

To tho right of St. Paul’s we have ‘t’owd 
church” at Manchester, the seat of a bishop 
since 1848 ; and below Ely we have the modest 
Bangor, looking little in the plate, but not 
appearing half so insignificant as it does in 
reality down the hill among the houses at the 
little slate seaport. St. Asaph, the nattiest of 
thirteenth-century churches, occupies its side, 
and then we have Llandaff, with its deeply but- 
tressed tower, which, founded in the fifth cen- 
tury, a hundred years before the mission of St. 
Austin, is the oldest without break of our 
existing bishoprics. 

With a passing glance at St. David’s, we come 
to Peterborough and its famous west front ; and 
then to Gloucester and Seabrook’s wondrous 
tower that, seen from Birdlip or Robin Hood's 
Hill, seems to quite float above the city. An 
earlier tower at Gloucester came down with a 
run during a mass, but Roger, Bishop of Wor- 


cester, the celebrant, continued the service un- 
moved. In the golden legend we mect with the 
curious contest between the men of Worcester 
and Gloucester over the corpse of St. Kenelm 
which brought so much good fortune to the 
southern city, a contest ended at the suggestion 
of the hermit by representativds of both shires 
going to sleep on opposite sides of the relic, and 


those that woke first walking off with it un- | 
harmed—a result acquiesced in with much com- | 


punction by the men of Worcester, whose earliest 
riser discovered to his chagrin that the wide- 
awake Abbot of Winchcombe had disappeared 
with the body, and that all that was left in the 
place were his still slumbering friends. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that in St. Mary de Lode 
at Gloucester we have one of the first Christian 
churches in Britain, it having been built on the 
site of a pagan tomple of the Romans. 

Passing the fine old church of Exeter, with 
its peculiar minstrels’ gallery in the central bay, 
we reach Hardynge’s cathedral at Bristol, 
dwarfed much in interest by the older and better 
St. Mary Redcliffe; and then we come to 
Rochester, due, like the Tower of London and 
St. Leonards, near Malling, to the building 

enius of Gundulf. Into the old cathedral, in 

To64, rode Simon de Montfort and his men, 
who had after a severe struggle captured the 
town. Great was the havoc these horsemen 
wrought—havoc repaired by the corpse of Wil- 
liam of Perth, the baker’s boy, who had been 
murdered in the neighbourhood years before. 
The baker had been interred as a pilgrim, and 
miracles having been reported as due to him, he 
was canonised for the special purpose of the re- 
storation of the building, indulgences being 
freely given in exchange for offerings to his 
shrine. 

Below Rochester we have Salisbury, with its 
spire of 404 feet, the loftiest stone structure in 
these realms. Winchester was the original 
West Saxon see. Then King Alfred cut off 
from it the Oxfordshire Dorchester and the 
Dorsetshire Sherbourne. Then there came five 
divisions, and the Wiltshire diocese after a stay 
at Wilton, Sunning, and Ramsbury, moved 
under the headship of Bishop Herman to Old 
Sarum. On the top of the hill which now 
affords one of the finest examples ot ancient 
earthwork in the world Herman began the cathe- 
dral, which was afterwards completed by St. 
Osmond, and which was rebuilt in Stephen’s 
time by the castle-raising Roger, who owed his 

romotion to the wonderful celerity with which 
e got through a mass before Henry Beauclerc 
—a celerity, however, nothing like that of the 
Spanish priests, who have succeeded in reading 
through the complete service under five minutes. 
This cathedral was found to be too much subject 


to the influence of the neighbouring castle, and 
under Herbert Poore’s prelacy it was move] 
down into the valley where the Wily joins tc 
Bourne and forms the Wiltshire Avon. The 
stones of the old church were used again for the 
new, and the fourth foundation-stone, the first 
laid by a layman, was bedded by William Lo: 
| sword, the son of the Fair Rosamond, who wv 
the first person buried in the new cathedr: 
Like most of our ancient churches, the funds 
were raised by pious loans, and the workmca 
were paid by indulgences and post-mortem re- 
| missions—wages-bills to be honoured only in 
| the future. When under Somerset’s protectorate 
the graves in the churchyards were disturbed, 
in the coffins were found the little caskets con- 
taining the bundles of these curious pay-slips, 
which in all good faith the dead had taken with 
them to the unseen world. 

Passing Ripon, of the lady loft, whose lorg 
low lines contrast so well in the picture with the 
| Salisbury spire, we reach our last view, that of 
Durham, whose triple towers mark the resting. 
plaee of the stone coffin of St. Cuthbert atter its 
marvellous voyage down the Tweed. The woman 
in search of her cow, in 995, was told to find it 
at Dunholm, and there she went, and there 
went the monks and built the first church of 
wattled boughs. In the eleventh century the 
stone building arose, and Durham now boasts in 
its nave the grandest specimen of Norman archi- 
tecture known, in its ‘‘nine altars,” the largest 
chapel in the kingdom. Cuthbert was a noto- 
| rious woman-hater, and so across his cathedral 
runs the blue line of stone beyond which no 
woman could go, and all sermons to women were 
there delivered from the iron pulpit in the 
galilee. Even good Queen Philippa was turned 
out from the prior’s lodge at midnight because 
no warning had been sent of her coming! The 
| first bishop was the magnificent Anthony Bek, 
triarch of Jerusalem. One fact regarding 
tham is perhaps worthy of mention, and that 
| is that all its priors were buried in their cow!s 
and boots. 

The ubbeys of Bath and St. Albans we have 
not included. Of the Bath bishopric the older 
building at Wells is taken as representative. 
‘We can hardly the see without mentioning 
that among its Folders were Still, the author of 
“‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” Laud, and, pre- 
eminently, Ken, whose morning and evening 
hymns will live as long as the language. Th: 
massive tower and long shed-like roof of St 
Albans find no place in our plate, as the bishopric 
is but a few years old, and for the same reason 
we have omitted the minster at Southwell, the 
recently named cathedrals of Newcastle au: 
Liverpool, and the new fabric at Truro, now 
fast hastening to completion. 
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ae or three days passed on. Thereturn 
of the invading army, which had been 
so long expected, at last took place. It 
had been ascertained the day before that 
they meant to halt at Peneshurst for the 
night, as indeed it was almost certain 
they would do, seeing that there was no 
town of any size for many miles on either 
side of it. About four in the afternoon 
there appeared a mounted officer with a 
dozen troopers preceding the army to 
secure the same quarters as before for 
the Prince and his chief officers. This 
time, however, thero was no exchange of 
polite speeches and assurances of good- 
will. The landlord was simply ordered to 


have the rooms and supper in readiness. | self. 


OHAPTER XXV. 


There was no talk of the Prince’s holdin, 
a levée, nor was the great room decorat 
with flags or enlivened with music. The 
demeanour of the whole army presented a 
striking contrast to what it had been three 


weeks before. In place of their - 
tempered willingness to it ci’ 5 
and be amused by novelties, the men ob- 


served a sullen reticence, which any sup- 
posed neglect or slight converted into 
angry reproaches and threats. The officers, 
who had been so full of gay courage and 
life, were gloomy and dejected—in worse 
humour apparently than even the men. 
But the most marked change was to be 
observed in the bearing of the Prince him- 


officers not excepted ; issuing the necessary 
orders in the fewest ible words, and 
receiving the reports brought to him in 
almost total silence. He made no inquiries 
after those in Peneshurst who had wel- 
comed him on the former occasion; and 
when informed by Lord George Murray c? 
the death of Lady Betty Mostyn, who had 
been buried a few days before, only re- 
plied, ‘The happier for her.” 

On the morning after his arrival Mostyn 
and Maynard, who were anxious to get a 
sight of the Prince and his followers 
which they had failed to gain on a forme: 

ion, repaired at an early hour t» 
Jack's Lair, as they still continued to ce!) 


He kept aloof from all, his principal 


it—that being a point from whence, through 


the grating in the concealed door, they 
eo get a clear view of everything that 
passed down the road. Dr. Oakes had 
given up any idea of having lessons, as 
wholly impracticable until the town was 
clear of the Jacobites, and therefore the 
boys were at liberty to pass the morning 
as they. pleared. They knew that it was 
. the usual practice of the Highlanders to 
set out as soon as their morning meal had 
been concluded, and they had therefore 
hurried down to the cottage before eight 
o’clock. But for some reason on this 
occasion the march was delayed some five 
or six hours; and it was nearly two in the 
afternoon before the music of the bagpipes 
and the tramp of feet warned them that 
the Scotch army was near at hand. The 


Lowland regiments, as before, led the way, 
attended by the small companies of French | 
horse and artillery, which had accompanied 
Charles Edward from France. It was in 
their ranks that the Prince was riding, en- ; 

ed in conversation with a foreign 
officer. Charles and Edgar looked with ; 
deep interest, but with a feeling of sadness, 
at the disappointed adventurer, who had 
been so near winning the great stake, but 
had lost it nevertheless; and then on the 
strange dresses and accoutrements of the 
Highland regiments, which formed the | 
latter part of the array. It was not until 
the last of the tartaned bands had passed 
by, and the music of their bagpipes had 
died out in the distance, that Mostyn 
spoke. Then he inquired of Hugh what 
time Corcoram had finally appointed for 
their departure. 

** About four he purposes to be here,” 
said Hugh. ‘It will be quite dusk by that 
time, and we shall be able to get away 
unobserved. Then the moon will rise an 
hour or two afterwards, so that we shall 
be able to see our way almost the whole 
distance to the seacoast—not but what 
Corcoram and Barwell could find it any 
day with their eyes shut.” 

** And you feel up to the ride, do yor?” 
asked atostya. 

“Yes, I feel pretty sure I shall manage 
it. They have got me my old horse from 
the Castle. He doesn’t get over the ground 
very fast, but he is an extraordinarily easy 
goer. I don’t think he would tire me, even 
if the distance were longer.” 

“ Well, then, I think all will go right. 
Vallance, I hear, has taken himself off all 
the way to Richmond. He has made it 
sure enough that his worshipful safety 
shall not _be endangered. But the news 
that the Highlanders have come and gone 
can’t very well reach him before to-morrow 
morning, and then he will have to come 
hack. So he certainly will not meddle 
with us. And as for Bates, his men— 
Hallo, what is that ?”” 

“‘ Some one is calling to us,” said May- 
nard. ‘‘I can hear your name shouted 
out, Fag mine. Reet he paded, Asher 
step) up to the ii and looked 
thro h it. ‘It aed Warton. I 
thought I knew the voice. How did he 
know we were here? ” 

“I told him so yesterday,” said Mostyn. 
“Hugh sent me to him with a message. 
We had better let him in here before any 
one sees him. He has some good reason 
for coming here, you may be sure of that.” 

The door was accordingly opened, and 
Warton invited to enter, which he did in 
breathless haste. 

“You must leave this place, De 
Clifford,” he said, as soon as he and Hugh 
asd shaken hands—‘‘ leave it without a 


moment’s delay, or you will be taken—” 
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“Taken! by whom?” exclaimed May- 
nard. ‘‘ Who is there in Peneshurst to 
take him? Has the mayor after all—” 

“No, it is not the mayor. He’s a long 
way off, I believe. The danger is from 
Bates and Farrell. I told you, Mr. Mos- 
tyn, you will remember, that the troop of 
Volunteer Hussars was going for a week or 
so to Lancaster Castle. So I was told. 
But I suppose that must have been a ruse. 
At all events they cannot have been there. 
I saw the troop returning to Peneshurst 
about a quarter of an hour ago. Fortu- 
nately they passed sufficiently near to 
Wyndford Abbey for me to see them from 
the window of one of the upper rooms, 
and I ran instantly across here. I feel 
pretty sure this is one of Farrcll’s contri- 
vances. They will return to the barracks 
—so I suspect—to report themselves; and 
then Richard and Bates—for I learn that 
Richard has applied to him—will straight- 
way come here. You may have a quarter 
of an hour, possibly half an hour, in which 
to get clear of Peneshurst; but certainly 
you cannot reckon on more.” 

‘Half an hour,” repeated Mostyn, in 
dismay. ‘‘ Why, Barwell will not be here 
with the horses till dusk, not for another 
hour and a half at the earliest ; and as for 
getting Hugh clear of the place, it can’t 

done. e can’t walk a yard without 
help, and I don’t think he could walk a 
hundred. yards at all.” 

“‘Can’t we carry him?” suggested 
Warton. ‘‘There are three of De bets, 
and we could manage his weight between 
us. 


“So we might,” said Maynard, ‘‘ but 
we don’t know where to take him to. 
There is no other house for a mile round 
except Breed’s Farm, and of course that 
would not do.” 

“No, no, certainly not,” assented War- 
ton, nervously. ‘‘ They are expecting the 
advance guard of the Duke’s army, and no 
one knows how soon it may arrive. But 
we must do something, and at once.” 

‘‘Here are Corcoram and Reeves,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, in a tone of relief. “I 
hear them coming up through the flag in 
the floor of the next room. I’ve been ex- 
peeting them for the last ten minutes. 
ey may be able to devise something for 
us.” 


As he spoke the panel in the wall was 
pushed aside, and Corcoram and Reeves 
made their appearance. They were both 
in travelling Tress and well armed with 
sword and pistol. Mostyn was about to 
explain to them what had occurred, and to 
suggest that Hugh should be removed to 
some place of refuge till nightfall, when 
Corcoram interrupted him. 

“It is too late to talk of that, Mr. 
Mostyn. Somehow or other the soldiers 
have found out that Mr. de Clifford is 
concet here, and are coming to seize 
him. Reeves and I heard them ind us, 
though they were a long way off, and we 
ran for it as hard as we could. Yes,” he 
continued, stepping up to the grating, and 
looking through it, “‘here they come sure 
enough, two dozen of them at: the least. 
They will be here in two or three minutes. 
Well, sir, the only thing will be for us to 
remain quietly here. ey’ll call to us, 
but we need make no answer. Unless they 
know the trick of the place, and I don’t 
know how they can know it, it would take 
them a long time to get in here.” 

‘They will break in through the wall,” 
suggested Hugh. 

“They may do that, certainly, but if so 
they’ll have to go and fetch pickaxes and 
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crowbars. Thes> old walls ain't to be bur- 
rowed through in five minutes, mind you. 
And if they do get in here we can slip into 
the next room and shut the panel and 
stone door. It isn’t likely that they'll know 
about that either, and they’d have to use 
their pickaxes again. Betwixt the two, it 
would be two hours good, I'll go bail for 
it, before they get in there, and when they 
do they’ll find the bird flown. Mr. de 
Clifford will have been let down through 
the flag in the floor, taken out through the 
back way, and be two miles off. But, look 
here, there’s no call for you young gentle- 
men to stay here at all. Reeves andI can 
take care of Mr. Hugh. You can go down at 
once through the flag, and out the back 
way before they surround the house. But 
you must be off this moment, and be sure 
you shut the iron door below when you go 
out. 

“TI shan’t go,” said Maynard. “If 
there’s any risk to be run I shall stay and 
share it.” 

‘So shall I,” said Mostyn. “I am not 

going to slink out of this, whatever comes 
of it.” 
e ‘I shan’t leave you,” said Warton. “I 
am not going to fire on the men, nor offer 
any forcible resistance. But I am sure De 
Clifford needs my help if he is to escape, 
and be shall have it i 

“Very good, gentlemen. Then put 
yourselves under my orders, and be cool, 
and we shall come through this all right, if 
Barwell is true to his time. See here, we 
stay in this room until we find they are 
going to make their way in. Then we 
retreat into the middle room and pull the 
stone after us. We stay in the middle 
room until four o’clock, unless they’re like 
to break in there too. If we see reason to 
be afraid of that, up with the flag, and 
down with Mr. Hugh into the vault till the 
time’s up. We might go there at once, 
only it’s not so pleasant, you see, waiting 
in the dark.” - Arai nt 

“Very good; we understan that,’”” 
said De Clifford, ‘‘ and I quite agree to it. 


I suppose if they attack you, Corcoram, 
you will defend yourself ?” 
“Well, yes, sir. I’ve got my bit of iron 


and my barkers, and so has Bill Reeves, 
and it is our way to use them. You see, 
sir, it don’t matter much to us whether we 
are taken prisoners or knocked on the head. 
We should be hung up the next day, even 
if we were taken alive. But it’s different 
with you young gentlemen. I think you 
had all three best do as Mr. Warton says— 
don’t show any fight, but only help Mr. 
Hugh. And the first thing, I think, will 
be best to get him into the middle room at 
once. It will take him some time to get 
through, I fancy, and we might have to go 
in there in a hurry.” 

«IT think I could crawl through,” said 
De Clifford, “if Charlie will get on the 
other side and give me his hand.” 

Mostyn complied, and presently Hugh 
made his way through the opening, though 
with pain and difficulty, and lay down on 
the floor of the middle room to rest. 

Mostyn now returned into the inner 
chamber, and, at a sign from Corcoram, 
strict silence was observed. The tramp of 
the horses’ feet could plainly be heard as 
the soldiers approached the building, and 
presently the order to halt and dismount 
was given. The party was then divided 
into two. One half was placed under 
Farrell’s orders, and with these he pro- 
ceeded to make a close inspection of the 
outside of the whole building; while Cap- 
tain Bates with the other half advanced to. 
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tho grating, and in a loud voice summoned | escape that way, aud placed three more 
the occupants of the hovel to surrender. ' near the broken wall in the rear. If we 
“Information has been given,” he said, | can force our way in here we must have 
«‘that you have here concealed one Hugh | them safe.” ‘ X 
de Clifford, a rebel in arms against our, _‘‘ You will soon be in here, sir,” said 
sovereign lord King George. I call upon ' Henderson. ‘‘Many's the petard I’ve 
you to open your doors and surrender him, | fixed to doors three times stronger than 
or else all who endeavour to screen him , this, and never saw one yet that could 
from the penalties of the law will them- , stand up against it.” 
selves be held guilty of misprision of; As he spoke he epplied the light to the 
treason.” fusee, then stepped k a few yards under 
No reply was given to the challenge, nor , cover. The powder hissed and sputtered 
was it repeated. But there was a busy stir for a few moments, and then followed the 
and hum of voices heard outside, followed explosien, shivering the woodwork of the 
by one or two heavy blows, and then a door, and driving the whole mass inwards, 
harsh sound, resembling that of a gimlet / 98 Henderson had predicted. Bates and 
making its way into wood. Corcoram | his men rushed in, but only to find them- 
crept up to the door and looked sideways selves the occupants of an empty room, 
through the grating, exclaiming as he did | from which apparently there was no egress, 
so, in @ tone of dismay, though still uoder except through the breach which they had 
his breath, that the assailants were fixing | just effected. : 
a petard against the door of the building. , ‘‘There is no one here,” said the attor- 


“‘They must somehow or other have dis- 
«covered the secret entrance,” he said; 
‘‘and we must take ourselves off into the 
middle room at once. The door is heart of 
oak, three inches thick, and it is stoutly 
coated with iron; but I doubt not the 
petard will blow it in as if it had been 
made of paper. It will be fixed in two or 
three minutes. Lead the way, Bill Reeves, 
we've no tine to lose.” 

Meanwhile Farrell had returned from his 
survey of the buildings and rejoined his 
senior officer, whom he found in conversa- 
tion with Ralph Henderson, an old en- 
gineer, who had seen service in his youth 
in the Low Countries, and under whose 
superintendence the petard was being 
fixed. 

“T have examined the back premises all 
round,” he said. ‘I’m afraid we can’t 
imake our way through the basement, as I 
had hoped. ‘I can’t recollect very clearly 
which way I turned at the end of the 
second passage, but there is no opening at 
all there now to be found. Some secret 
door has been closed, which is as well con- 
eealed as this one here, and there is no time 
to hunt it out now. But it’s all right 
nevertheless. I have set five men to 
watch the back entrance, so that they can’t 


aa ee “S S 


“They found themselves in the grasp of Farrell and his men." 


ney, as he glanced round the room. ‘* Yor 
must have been mistaken, Farrell, as ti 
the place where you saw De Clifford.” 

‘No, I am not mistaken,” rejoined Far 
rell. ‘It was on a heap of straw in tha 
corner that I saw De Clifford, and th 
other man was leaning his arm on an old 
fashioned chair. See, there is the stray 
and there is the chair. They are stil 
somewhere in the building, but hav 
escal into another room.” 

“If se, there must be another secre 
door in this room,” ssid Bates, ‘‘ and i 
must be on the side on which the chimne: 
is built, for all the other three are oute 
walls. We must search for it, and lose n: 
time in doing so either. It is nearly half 
past three o'clock, and the daylight i 
already beginning to fail.” 

A close examination was made of th 
wall, but witbout any success. It ap 


| peared to be solid everywhere, and o 
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sreat thickness. After @ quarter of an 
our passed in vain attempts to find any 
1ollow part in it, they desisted, and again 
ook counsel as to what was to be done. 

‘*I feel sure that they were here,” said 
?arrell—‘‘here only a short time ago. 
?erhaps they have escaped through a trap 
n the floor, like the one I saw opened, but 
ve can find no trace of one. Any way, 
1owever, if there is another room near 
his, it must be lighted from above as this 
8, for there are no windows in any of the 
valls, We had better, therefore, get upon 
he tiling, and explore the roof the whole 
way round.” 

The plan seemed feasible, and the 
der was immediately given. Bates, 
‘ollowed by half a dozen of the men, made 
he ascent, which was easily effected b 
limbing up the fragments of the w: 
vhere it been shattered by the petard. 
Che men dispersed in all directions, and 
oresently a shout was heard indicating 
hat the window had been found. 

‘Here it is, sir,” said Henderson, as 
3ates with one or two of the men came up. 
‘It is very dark down there always, I 
rxpect, and the light is failing fast now, 
mat I fancied I could see several figures a 
ninute or two ago, though they are gone 
1ow, and there were certainly voices.” 

“That's right, then, Henderson. We 
nust make our way through here and get 
we into -_ room.” 

* Impossible to get through here, sir; 
the bars are set so thick that an infant 
youldn’t creep through.” 

“‘Then you must fix another petard. 
3end your men for the materials. You 
aave them with you, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, all right. I will send for 
hem. I suppose,” he added, when the 


aen had departed on their errand, ‘we! 


couldn’t wrench away one or two of these 


using the petard. This is a nasty 
among all this old rotten work for 
one.” 


lace 
gring 


‘©We should be a mark for their pistols 
the moment we touched the floor,’’ said 
| Bates; ‘‘they are concealed, I feel pretty 
sure, in that dark corner, or 
hind that door. I know something of one 
at least of the men en, 
is as reckless and resolute a ruffian as is to 
be found. No, here comes the petard, fix 
it without loss of time.” 

“Very well, sir. Come up here,” he 
called to the men who were bringing the 
powder and the iron pot, ‘‘ here on to this 
platform. Now, sir, if you will please 

int out the exact spot where you wish 
it to be fastened.” 

Bates moved up and laid his hand on 
the window-frame. But as he st: on 
it the whole platform, the timbers of 
which had been rottin 
years past, under the alternate influences 
of rain and heat, suddenly gave way, pre- 
ci tating “the whole party into the room 
below. fenderson and his men scrambled 
to their feet again, one of them with a 
broken arm, the ethers sorely bruised and 
shaken. 

But Bates neither moved nor stirred. 
He lay where he had fallen, motionless as 
the beam beside him. They raised him in 


from the faint into which they supposed 
he had fallen. But their efforts were 
wholly vain. The massive beam, which 
had formed the purline of the roof, bad, in 


life had been extinguished on the instant. 
Almost at the same minute Farrell and 


his men came up, with De Clifford and his 


bars, could we, and jump down without ' 


rhaps be- | 
ged in this, and he ; 


away for forty \. ; 
Captain Horseford, of the Royal Dragoons, 


their arms and endeavoured to restore him | 


its fall, struck him full on the temple, and ' 


three schoolfellows in custody. The 
moment he heard the men moving about 
on the roof above, Corcoram 6 aware 
that all hope of concealment in the house 
was at an end, and they must escape, if 
possible, through the basement. The flag 
was raised, Hugh let down through it, 
the others following, and the stone was 
then again lowered and secured. Four 
o’clock having now arrived, and believing 
that the soldiers were all busy on the roof 
above, Corcoram ordered the secret door 
to be opened, and the whole party issued 
forth. But they had no sooner done so 
than they found themselves in the gras; 
of F ll and his men. Corcoram an 
Reeves offered determined resistance. They 
cut down one man and pistotled. two 
others, and succeeded in effecting their 
escape. The other four were unarmed, 
and offered no resistance. 

The tidings of what had occurred apread 
among the men left in charge of the 
horses, and presently reached the ears of 


who had just passed through Peneshurst, 
with the advance guard of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army, on his way to Breed’s 
Farm, where. the Duke was to be lodged 
for the night, He halted for the moment, 
and sent in 8 message requiring the pre- 
sence of the officer in command. Farrell 
made his appearance, and briefly detailed 
what had occurred. Captain Horseford 
then gave orders that all the prisoners 
should be conveyed for the night to Penes- 
hurst Gaol, and on the following morning 
brought up to Breed’s Farm, to be ex- 
amined by His Royal Highness the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, by: whom De Clifford’s 
fate, at all events, would then be de- 
termined, 
(To be continued.) 


"THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE Feny, 


Author of “In the Ring's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


doctor had not lost any time. Tents 
had been set up, and men were busy 
raising sheds of rough stone which were to 
be roofed over with poles. But at the same 
time he had had men toiling away in open- 
ing up a rift that promised to yield silver 
pretty bounteously, for the ancient mine 
seemed hardly a likely place now, being 
dangerous, and the principal parts that 
were of access apparently were pretty 
well worked out. 

This was something of a disappointment, 
but a trifling one, for the mountain teem 
with’ silver, and then there was the cafion 
to explore. 

This the doctor proposed to examine on 
the day following Bart’s return, for the 
services of the chief would be required to 
find a way down, unless the descent was to 
be made by ropes. 

The Beaver and his interpreter were 
brought to the doctor’s tent, and the mat- 
ter being explained, the Indian smiled and 
expressed his willingness to show them at 
once; 80, & few preparations having been 
made, and some provisions packed in case 
the journey should prove long, Bart, 
the doctor, Joses, and the interpreter 


started, leaving the Beaver in front to lead 
the way. 

He started off in a line parallel to the 
cajion, as it seemed to Bart, and made for 
a patch of good-sized trees about half a 
mile from the mountain, and upon reach- 
ing this they found that the river 
chasm had curved round, so that it was 
not above a hundred yards away, and Bart 
began to think that perhaps it would not 
prove to be so precipitous there. 

The Beaver, seeing his eagerness, smiled 


ed|and nodded, and thrusting the bushes 


aside, he entered the patch of dense forest, 
which was apparently about half @ mile in 
length, running with a breadth of half that 
distance along the edge of the caiion. 

The interpreter followed, and after a 
few minutes they returned to say that no 
progress could be made in that direction, 
so they re-entered the forest some fifty 
yards lower, and where it looked less pro- 
mising than before. 

The chief, however, seemed to be satis- 
fied, and, drawing his knife, he hacked 
and chopped at the projecting vines and 


thorns so as to clear a way for those who 


followed; till, after winding in and out | rustling noise 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—DOWN IN THE SILVER CANON, 


for some time, he came at length to what 
seemed little more than a crack in the 
ground about a yard wide, and pretty well 
choked up with various kinds o wth. 

At the first glance it seemed impossible 
for any one to descend into this rift, but 
the interpreter showed them that it was 
possible by leaping down, and directly 
after there was a loud, rattling noise, and 
an extremely large rattlesnake glided out 
of the rift on to the level ground. It was 
making its cecape, when a sharp blow from 
the chief’s knife divided it nearly in two, 
and he finished his task 
head with the butt of his 

“We must be on the look-out, Bart,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘if these reptiles are in 
any quantity ; ” and as the Beaver leaped 
down he followed, then came Bart, and 
Joses closed up the rear. 

“J shall get all the sarpents,” he grum- 
bled. ‘‘ You people will disturb them all, 
and they'll do their stinging upon me.” 

Then the descent became so toilsome 
that conversation ceased, and nothing was 
heard but the crackling of twigs, the 
breaking off of branches, and the sharp, 
that followed as the 


“by crushing its 
ie. 
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travellers forced their way through the 
bushes, 

This lasted for about fifty yards, and 
then the descent bacame very rapid, and 
the trees larger and less crowded together. 
The rift widened, too, at times, but only 
to contract again; and then its sides so 
nearly approached that their path became 
terribly obscure, and without so energetic 
2 guide as they possessed it would have 
required a stout-hearted man to proceed. 

Every here and there they had to slide 
down the rock perhaps forty or fifty fect; 
then there would be a careful picking of 
the way over some rugged stones, and 
then another slide down for a while. 

Once or twice it seemed as if they had 
come to a full stop, the rift being closed 
up by fallen masses of earth and stones; 
but the Beaver mounted these boldly, as 
if he knew of their existence, and lowered 
himself gently down the other side, 
waiting to help the doctor, for Bart 
laughingly declined, preferring as he did 
to leap from stone to stone, and swing 
himself over cracks that seemed almost 
impassable. 

“This is Nature’s work, Bart,’’ the 
‘doctor said, as he paused to wipe his 
streaming face. ‘‘No former inhabitants 
ever made this. It is an earthquake split, 
I should say.” 

“But it might be easily made into a 
good path, sir,”’ replied Bart. 

“It might be made, Bart, but not 
easily, and it would require a great deal 
of engineering to do it. How dark it 
grows! You see, nothing hardly can 
grow down here except these mosses and 
jittle fungi.” od 

“Ts it much farther, sir?” cried Bart. 

“What! are you tired, my lad?” 

“No, sir; not I. Only it seems as if 
we must be near the bottom of the 
-caiion.”” 

“*No, not yet,” said the Beaver in good 
English, and both the doctor and Bart 
‘smiled, while the chief seemed pleased at 
his advance in the English tongue being 
noticed. ‘Long down—long down,” he 
-said in continuation. 

“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth tells the 
‘English chief and the little boy English 
chief that it is far yet to the bottom of the 
wey to the rushing river of the mountain,” 
said the interpreter, and the chief frowned 
at him angrily, while Bart felt as if he 
should like to kick him for calling him a 
“little boy English chief;” but the 
stoical Indian calmly and indifferently 
allowed the angry looks he received to 
pass, and followed the party down as they 
laboriously stepped from stone to stone. 

“There’s a pretty good flush o’ water 
here in rainy times, master,’ shouted 
-Joses. ‘See how all the earth has been 
washed out. Shouldn’t wonder if you 
found gold here.” g 
““T ought to have thought of ‘that, 
Joses,” replied the doctor, as he proceeded 
to examine the crevices of the rock over 
which he was walking as well as he could 
for the gloom and obscurity of the place, 
and at the end of five minutes he uttered 
acry of joy. ‘ Here it is!” he exclaimed, 
holding up two or three roundéd nodules 
of metal. .‘‘No; I am wrong,” he said. 
“This light deceives me; it is silver.” 

To his surprise the Beaver took them 
from his hand with a gesture of contempt, 
and threw the pieces away, though they 
would have purchased him a new blanket 
or an ample supply of ammunition at 
Lerisco or any other southern town. 

“Wait,” he said, airing his English 


| was always a deep, still, transparent pool | 


once more. ‘‘ Plenty! plenty!” and he 
pointed down towards the lower part of the 
narrow crevice or crack in the roek along 
which they were passing. 

**@o on, then,” said the doctor, and once 
more they continued their descent, which 
grew more difficult moment by moment, 
and more dark and wild and strange. 

For now the rock towered up on either 
side to a tremendous height, and the day- 
light only appeared as a narrow streak of 
sky, dappled with dark spots where the 
trees hung over the rift. Then the sky 
was shut out altogether, and they went on 
with their descent in the midst of a curious 
gloom that reminded Bart of the hour just 
when the first streaks of dawn are begin- 
ning to appear in the morning sky. 

This went on for what secmcd to be some 
time, the descent growing steeper and 
more difficult; but at last there came a 
pleasant rushing sound, which Bart knew 
must be that of the river. Then there was 
the loud song of a bird, which floated up 
from far below, and then all at once a pale 
light appeared on the side of the rocks, 
which were now so near together that the 
sides in places nearly touched above their 
heads. 

Five minutes’ more arduous descent, and 
there was glistening wet moss on the rock, 
and the light was stronger, while the next 
minute the pure, clear light of day flashed 
up from an opening that seemed almost at 
their feet-—an opening that was almost, 
carpeted with verdant green, upon ‘which, 
after dropping from a rock some ten fect 
high, they stood, pausing beneath an arch 
of interweaving boughs that almost hid 
the entrance to the rift, and there they, 
stood, almost enraptured by the beauty of 
the scene. 

For the bottom of the cafion had been 
reached, and its mighty verdure-decked 
rocky walls rose up sheer above their heads, 
appes ing to narrow towards the top, 
though this was an optical delusion. All 

right and glorious in the sunshine. 
The trees and shrubs were of a vivid green, 
the grass was brilliant with flowers; and 
running in tine waves through the 
middle of the lovely peste that softly 
sloped down to it on either side, and whose 
iges and clumps of trees dipped their 
tips in its sparkling waters, was the river, 
dancing and foaming here over its 
bed, there swirling round and forming deep 
pools, while in its clear waters, as they 
approached, Bart could see the glancing 
scales of innumerable’fish on its sun-illu- 
mined shallows. : ae 

Hot and weary with their descent, the 
first act of all present was to dip their cups 
into the pure clear water, and then, as soon 
as their feverish thirst was allayed, the 
doctor proceeded to test the sand of the 
river to see if it contained gold, while Bart, 
after wondering why a man who had dis- 
covered a silver mine of immense wealth 
could not be satisfied, went wandering off 
along ‘the edge of the river, longing for 
some means of capturing the fish, whose 
silver scales flashed in the sunshine when- 
ever they glided sidewise over some shallow 
ridge of yellow sand that would not allow 
of their swimming in the ordinary way. 

Sometimes he was able to leap from rock 
to rock that stood out of the river bed, 
and formed a series of barriers, around 
which the swift stream frette’ and boiled, 
rushing between them in a scries of cas- 
cades; and wherever one of these rhasses 
of water-worn stone lay in the midst of 
the rapid stream, Bart found that there 


behind; and he had only to approach 
softly, and bend down or lie upon his 
chest, with his head beyond the edge, to 
see that this pool was the home of some 
splendid fish, a very tyrant ready to pounce 
upon everything that was swept into the 
still water. 

“TI wish we were not bothering about 
gold and silver,” thought Bart, as after 
feasting his eyes upon the fish he turned 
to gaze upon the beauties of the drooping 
trees, and spire-shaped pines that grew as 
regular in shape as if they had been cast 
in the same mould; while, above all, the 
gloriously coloured walls of the caiion ex- 
cited his wonder, and made him long to 
scale them, climbing into the many appa- 
rently inaccessible places, and hunting for 
fruit and flower and bird. 

Bart had rambled down the river so rapt 
in the beauties around him that he forgot 
all about the doctor and his search for the 
precious metals. All at once, as he was 
seated out upon a mass of stone by the 
river side, it struck him that, though he 
had watched the fish a good deal, it would 
be very pleasant to wade across 4 shallow 
to where a reef of rocks stood out of the 
water, so placed that as soon as he reached 
them he could leap from one to the other 
and settle himself down almost in the very 
middle of the river, and when there he de- 
termined to wait his chance and sce if he 
could not shoot two or three of the largest 
trout for their meal that night. 

The plan was no sooner thought of than 
Bart proceeded to put it in execution. 

He waded the shallow pretty easily, 
though he could not help wondering at the 
manner in which his feet sarik down iuto 
the soft sand, which seemed to let them in 
right up to the knees at once, and then to 
close so tightly round them that, to use his 
own words, he seemed to have been 
thrusting his legs into leaden boots. How- 
ever, he dragged them out, reached the 
first rock of the barrier or reef, and stood 
for a few minutes enjoying the beauty cf 
the scene, while the stream rushed by on 
either side with tremendous force. 

The next stonc was a good five feet 
away, with a deep glassy flood rushing 
‘around. Bart leaped over it, landed 
safely, and found the next rock quite six 
feet distant, and a good deal higher than 
the one he was upon. 

He paused for a moment or two to think 
what’ would be the conseqnences if he did 
not reach this stone, and judged that it 
meant a good ducking and a bit of a swim 


‘| to one of the shallows below. 


‘But I should get my rifle and cart- 
ridges wet,” he said aloud, ‘and that 
would never do. Shall I? Shan’t 1?” 

Bart’s answer was to gather himself up 
and leap, with the result that he just 
reached the edge of the rock, and throw- 
ing himself forward managed to hold on, 

' and then scramble up in safety. 

Going back ’s easy enough, thought Bart, 
as he prepared to bound to the ‘next rock, 
a long mass, like the back of some mon- 
strous alligator, just rising above the flood. 
Along this he walked seven or eight yarde, 
jumped from block to block of ‘¢ dozen 
thore rugged pieces, and then bounded 
upon a rough semicircular piece that-ended 
the ridge like a bastion, beyond which the 
water ran deep and swift, with many an 
eddy and mighty curl. ~ eae 

“This is grand!” cried Bart, whose 
eyes flashed with pleasure; and settling 
himself Gown in a comfortable position, he 
laid his rifle across his knees with the in- 
tention of watching the fish in a shallow 
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just above him, but only to forget all about | what a lovely place this would be for a 


them directly after, as he sat enjoying the ; house. I could find a splendid spot; and 
beauties of the scene, and wished that his | then one could hunt on the plains, and 
sisterly companion Maude were there to , shoot and fish, and the doctor could find 


see how wonderfully grand their mother | silver and 


Nature could be. 
“Tf there were no Indians,” thought 
Bart, ‘‘and a good large town close by, 


silver and» gold, and — good gracious! 
at’s tha: 
(To be continued.) 


LS 


MODEL YACHT CLUBS, 
AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


EF time to time the subjects of model yacht 
building and sailing have been discussed 
by experts in the Boy’s Own Paper—witness 
the articles by Mr. Ashworth in the second 
volume, those by Mr. Hicks in the third and 
fourth, and that by Mr. Biddle in the fifth, in 
which he described the coloured plate of the 
different rigs presented to our readers last Sep- 
tember—but we have said but little of the 
organisation of the clubs and their customary 
racing rules. Judging from our Correspondence, 
a considerable amount of interest is taken in this 
branch of the sport, and we here append a few 
notes concerning it instead of giving the in- 
formation piecemeal in our replies on the back 


page. 

Noaet yacht ¢lubs, then, are generally man- 
aged by commodores, secretary, and treasurer, 
chosen fr&n ainongst the members. The rules 
in vogue begin with the statement of the name of 
the club, and the objects for which it is formed, 
the ‘‘object” being the improvement and en- 
couragement of model yacht building and sail- 
ing. The models are understood to be such as 
would prove seaworthy and practical if enlarged 
to any scale ; for a little boat of peculiar shape 
suitable for a peculiar wind on a peculiar water 
may be an amnsing toy, but is certainly not a 
model yacht. 

The preliminaries having been stated in due 
form, there follow the particulars of admission 
pifenerally by proposal and seconding, and 
ballot, with so many blackballs to exclude—and 
then come the amounts of entrance fee and sub- 
scription, ranging from half-crowns to guineas, 
\ clause as to payment within a certain time 
ter election is sometimes added, and also one 
urbidding the newly-elected to vote until all 
subscriptions are paid. The rale giving power 
to the club to rid themselves of an obnoxious or 
efaulting member comes next, and thon follows 
that relating to the election at the annual meet- 
ings of the officers and committee—if committee 
there be. It is not desirable, however, that the 
olficialg be too. numerous ; as a matter of prac- 
tice, it will be found that the more are the 
managers the worse is the management. Should 
it be required to do any honour to any powerful 
friend of the club, it is far better to make hima 
patron or an honorary something than one of a 
committee whose meetings he will attend only 
occasionally. If a member of a committee is to 
agree with everybody all round, his nce 
can be dispensed with ; and if he is always to 
find himself in a minority of one ‘he had far 
better stay away. i 

The officers are usually elected at a genoral 
meeting of the club held on some fixed day, and 
have power to fill up vacancies in their ranks 
occurring during the year. This is stated in the 


rules, aud the Cates of the monthly meetings | 


fe also fixed, in which entries for coming 
untches can be made in the event of post-entries 
ist being allowed. Tho necessary number of 
~nembers to be present for any business to be 
lone—the quorum rule, in fact—comes next. 


At all meetings the senior flag-officer present | 


-hould take the chair, and there is a proviso for 
sin most rules, and also one for an ordinary 
‘uember to preside in the event of all the flag- 
«llicers being absent. The secretary is enjoined 
hy a subsequent rule to keep a correct minute- 
‘ook for all that passes, and a match-book re- 
.ording the result of the races in tabulated form, 
and these have to be presented for signature by 


the chairman at each meeting. The treasurer 
also has to keep proper accounts, and to subiait 
them to audit on fixed occasions ; and in some 
codes directions are given as to how the funds 
are to be dealt with and the prizes apportioned : 
and this, with the ‘‘ dissolving rule ”—the one 
that gives power to wind up the clab—generally 
ends the primary list. 

The sailing regulations which accompany 
these are necessarily somewhat detailed. The 
system of measurement is first laid down, the 
simplest being ‘‘over all,” as adopted by the 
Clapham club, where the boat has to pass be- 
tween two uprights placed so many inches apart. 
Other clubs, such as the Kingston, count ‘‘ over 
all,” and give a maximum load water-line—in 
other words, limit the counter; others achieve 
the same result by taking load-line only and re- 
sirloting the counter ; others take load-line only ; 
others, like the Newton-Stewart, take keel men- 
surement ; others, like the Glasgow, measure 
up under the old tonnage rule of 13B(L.W.L. 
—B) +94; others, like the Liverpool, under the 
more modern formula of (L+B)?+ 1730, in 
each of which latter instances inches, or frac- 
tional parts of them, are reckoned as feet. After 
the measurement law comes that of the rigs, 
which are generally left optional, though some 
clubs insist on more than one mast in boats over 
8 certain size. 

Next in order como the sailing regulations 
proper, in which in separate paragraphs are 
stated the ways in which the boats are to be 
raced and the decisions arrived at, the course 
being first dealt with. Some clubs always sail 
the same course. On the Serpentine the races 
are run from the sonth side to the north side 
and back between certain boundaries, the boats 
not fetching having to tack into bounds. On 
the Round Pond the course is backwards and 
forwards between the obelisk and the palace 
ends. In Victoria Park the course is down the 

nd from the boathotises and back again. At 
Biapham the course is up and down the long 
way of the pond, starting from the rockery end. 
At Belfast, too, the courses are fixed, whether 
on the Lough or on the pond in Ormean Park ; 
but this: ig not the case at Hull or Glasgow, 
where the, conrses are shifted to suit the wind, 
preference being generally given to one that 
ensures a long beat to windward. The Scotch 
clubs, having free choice of water, are always 
sure of a raco under such conditions, but at 
Victoria Park, where the boats are only built 
for a beat and a run, the racing is simply post- 
poned until the coming of a suitable wind, and 
on Belfast Lough no racing can take place unless 
the wind is abeam. Alone of the clubs, the 
Serpentine, Kensington, and Clapham have 
fixed courses, run their races on fixed days 
without postponement, and take the weather as 
it comes, - 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ANOTHER PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 

J. G. writes from Old Aberdeen :—In looking over 
a volume of your valuable paper I came across an 
article on the “ Perpetual Calendar” (in Vol. 1v., No. 
167, iu part for February, 1882), and as I had’ just 
lately made one on something the same lines, I 
thonght you might like to see it. My chief aim was 
compactness, as I wanted it to be small enough to be 
engraved in a watch, 

'o find the Dominical letter for the year take the 
date, say 1884, Divide the centuries by 4, the remain- 
der is %, look in the top line fur the number 2. Then 
qb eal letter is in the column under it. (See 

‘able. 
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Next take the rest of the date 84. Find in one of 
the columns on each side of the Dominical letters a 
number near 84, and from it count forwards or back- 
wards, as if the numbers (not counting the spaces with 
a dash in them) were in continuous order, till you 
come to where 84 would be. If you take 82 you would 
count 55 as 83, 00 as 84; if you took 87, 58 would be 
counted 86, 20°85, and 00 84. Then having found &4, 
look along the line, and you will find E in the column 
under 2, 80 E is the Domintcal letter. 

Next look for the month, find E in the line opposite 
it. Then the week days in the column under E are 
opposite the right days of the month. 

6 Dominical letter, and even the column of week 
davs for the month, are easily remembered. 

The last of my table is almost the same as 
yours, though in a different form. But my first two 
months of leap year are on a different plan, to save the 
necessity of two Dominical letters, And my months 
are arranged so that all with the same Dominical 
letter should be together. 

And lastly, as a help to eyesight, T have put lines 
between the second and third, and the fifth and sixth 
lines, wherever there are seven together. 

If clearness is needed the yeirs of the century might, 
be written in full. (See second Table.) 
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Part of Table expanded, 


a 


Gro. E. DIxXoN.— We have never met with the san- 
phire below what seemed to be high-water mark, and 
we have always found it noticed in botanical works, | 
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H.W. WARp.—You can get wood-carving tools at 
‘almost any tool-shop. Try Buck, of Holborn Via- 
duct or Tottenham Court Road ; Melhuish, of Fetter 
Lane; Churchill, of Cross Street, Finsbury, or any 


Correspondence. 


etc., as wing just out of reach of the waves at 
their hig) 


others in your neighbourhood. est pil However, we are much obliged 
r - z for your letter, and gladly publish the fact that 
Yacnt.—"'Model Yacht Building | samphire has been collected’‘‘on the sand on the 

and Saitiug,” by 'l. E. Biddle, 


coast of Lincolnshire, and within an hour a flock of 
sheep which was feeding round about while it was 
gathered floated dead on the incoming tide, and 
many feet of water covered the samphire.” Youdo _ 
not say if this was the only time you saw the sam- 
phire 0 covered, but from the fact of the sheep | 


costs four shillings, and is pub- 
lished at Wilson's Nautical 
Warehouse in the Minories, 


A WOULD-BE MEMBER. — The 


ing drowned it would seem as though the inroad 
were unexpected. 


HRAVENLY TWINS.—1. A 

whale is not a fish. 2 

| There is no reason why the 

sea-serpent should not ex- 

ist. The only thing is that you have got to prove that 
it does. It is indeed very likely that there are mon- 


asters in the deep with which we are not yet ac- 
uainted, but please point them out! ‘There is a 
chan se for both of you, O Gemini ! 


M. B.—You had far better stick to your farming, and 
epend your leisure time in reading as much as you 
can about one of the colonies to which you can 
emigrate as soon as you are able. 


A. A, 8COTT SKIRVING.—The animals do not come from 
the hair itself, but from the ova which are hidden in 
the dirt which, clean it as you will, is sure to remain 
on it. See Cobbold’s work on the Entozoa. 


C. P.—Shells are either cut in a lathe or ground on a 
wheel, 


PoNAX.—The subject is really a medical one, and for 
it you should consult a doctor. There are many 
books on corpulency ; one, a sheep pamphlet by 
Banting, obtainable of Messrs. Harrison, Pall Mall, 
would give you a great many useful hints. Meat is 
not necessarily fattening, but tea, if taken too fre- 
quently, will be apt to ruin your digestion. 


A G— Frienp.—Your position varies with regard to 
bd drop of rain that is falling, and as the colour 
of the bow depends on the angle made by the sun's 
ray as it strikes each individual drop, it is only in 
certain drops that the angle will be such as to show 
the colour to you. 


JasPAR.—1. You can learn to play the piano from a) 
instruction book at any age, but whether you play it 
artistically or not is another matter. 2% Walk as 
much as you can, row when you have a chance, and 
use your dumb-bells every morning. 


fewer things @ paper has 
connected with ft the better 
for all. Your idea of a field 
club is very well worked 
out, but it has been con- 
sidered before. Why not 
start it among your friends? 
You would get on with it 
in your district just as well 
as if you held a certificate 
or badge from us. Find out the leading local 
naturalists and science teachers. Explain to 
them your plans, and they will help you. 


J. S. ¥., SHERBET, and Others.—Pour forty drops 
of essence of lemon on to half a pound of pewdered 
white sugar, and having mixed it well in, add a 
quarter of a pound each of tartaric acid and car- 
bonate of a, and mix again. mee c8 mixing 
until you are tired, for the more you the better 
your sherbet will fizz. 


MOoNSIEOR CHosE.—1. There is no triangle In which a 
circle cannot be constructed so as touch each 
of its sides. You are not obliged to put the centre 
of the circle in the centre of the triangle. 2. Any 
treatise on conic sections will tell you about the 
parabola. 3. Any fish the birds can catch. s 


T. H. Mopretr.—You can get photographs of almost 
every place on the face of the earth from Spooner, of 
the Strand ; Marion, of Soho Square ; or sell, of 
Oxford Street. 


Don KEY.—The letterer’s scale for painting is as 
follows. Supposing the height of the capital letters 
to be ten inches, then the widths of B, F, and P will 
be ten inches, of ACDEGHKNOQRTVX and 
Y eleven inches, of I five inches, of J eight inches, of 
Sand L nine inches, of M and W seventeen inches, 
and of Z and & twelve inches. If the lower-case 
letters are thirteen inches high, then a bd k pq x 
and z will be fifteen inches wide, c e 0 and s fourteen 
inches, f ij 1 and t six inches, g hn and u sixteen 
inches, m twenty-six inches, r ¥ and y twelve inches, 
and w twenty inches. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—There is no examination for the post 
of Home Secretary, etc. The position is not epen to 
public competition—at any rate by way of Cannon 
Row, You can get all information from the Civil 
Service Commissioners on application at their offices, 
but it is pevecty hopeless for you to think of get- 
ting into the service without passing an examination. 


J. R. H.—1, A good tricycle will cost you from fifteen 
to twenty guineas, 2. The stamp isan Austrian one. 
3. The emblem of the United States is the so-called 
Washington engle. 


Cc. G. H. F.—1. Steep the isinglass in water till it has 
swollen considerably, and then mix it with brandy. 
You can buy fainglaas from apy druggist and most 

cers, Yon will find the brandy makes the cast 
from the coin much harder. 
resent, not a rule. Why not buy the new code of 
wn Tennis Rules. . You can get them at any place 
where they sell the materials, 


ViICTORIANS.—The Achilles mounts 16 guns, measures 
9,820 tons, and is of 5,720 horse-power; the Agin- 
court mounts 17 guns, measures 10,690 tons, and is of 
6,870 horse-power ; the Alexandra mounts 12 guns, 
measures 9,490 tons, and is of 8,610 horse-power ; the 
Hercules mounts 14 guns, measures 8,680 tons, and is 
of 6,750 horse-power; the Inflexible mounts 4 guns, 
measures 11,880 tons, and is of 8,010 horse-power ; 
the Invincible mounts 14 guns, measures 6,010 tons, 
and is of 4,830 horse-power ; the Minotaur mounts 17 
guns, measures 10,690 tons, and is of 6,700 horse- 
power ; the Monarch mounts 7 guns, measures 8,320 
tons, and is of 7,840 horse-power ; the Northumber- 
land mounts 27 guns, measures 10,780 tons, and is of 
6,560 horse-power ; the Sultan mounts 12 guns, mea- 
sures 9,200 tons, and is of 7,720 horse-power; the 
Superb mounts 16 guns, meastres 9,170 tons, and is 
of 6,580 horse-power ; and the Temeraire mounts s 
guns, measures 8,540 tons, and is of 7,520 horse- 
power. 


AUSTRALIA.— Queensland has the warmest elimate of 
the Australian colonies, and the date of departure 
makes no difference with regard to the others. The 
average cost of a passage to Melbourne by sailine 
vessel is £45 for cabin passengers, £25 for second 
cabin, £20 for intermediate. and £18 for steerage. 
The accommodation varies so much that we cannot 
enter into particulars here. The fares include al) 
provisions except drinkables, Steerage passengers 

ave to find their own bedding and mess utensils. 


Cc. 8. Curtis.—Buy a shilling manual of electricity, 
and build your machine according to the diagrams 
therein given. It is impossible for any one to tell 
you where you are wrong unless you show the 
machine. 


T. O'FARRELL.—Surely you must see that any well- 
regulated State can only employ as public servants 
those who are sound in sense and limb. If you were 
to look at these matters from a taxpayer's point of 
view instead of that of a Civil Service candidate, you 
would appreciate the reason why the maimed, the 
deaf, the halt, and the blind stand little chance of 
earning the nation’s money. Your country wants 
for her servants her best men. It may suit your 
selfish purpose to “dodge the doctor,” but please to 
remember that you thereby commit a fraud on those 
who are taxed to pay you your wages, 


HOURLY BURLY.—You are not now eligible for an assis- 
tant clerkship, and you are too old to enter the 
Britannia. You must be under thirteen years of 
age. 


J. K.—We are glad to hear of the guard at Fort Eng- 
land not having a pipe or a lucifer-match amongst 
them, but we don’t think you will have much suc- 
cess in your K crusade, It affords such scope to the 
scoffer to read, “ During the day a komrade kame by 
and asked each one séparately for a match. He 
went away disappointed. On enkwiry it turned out 
that not one of_us used tobako, and so did not karry 
lusifers."_ ‘ Bekause I have taken a dislike to C” is 
but a post reason. You will never put back the 
hand of the clock ! 


A, 8. GouaH.—1. If any faith is to be placed in sta- 
tistics, it is a fact that a sailor's le is the safest 
of all trades. The death-rate of carpenters, brick- 
Jayers, and ail mechanics and labourers, is over the 
twelve per thousand, of sailors it is under the twelve. 
Only three and a half out of every thousand sailors 
lose their lives through shipwrecks, or collisions, or 
accidents of any sort. 2. Of railway servants twelve 
out of every thousand are either killed or injured. 
To travel by mail train is twice as dangerous as to 
travel by mail steamer. The “gentlemen of Eng- 
land, who sit at home at ease,” have very good reason 
to think little of the dangers of the seas. The dan- 

rs are met with not on the large ocean-going ships, 
ut on the fishing-boats and small craft. 


2. It is a custom at 


WHAT 18 IT? 


If the mysterious-looking engraving on page 367 is 
held obliquely and carefully scanned, the following 
lines will be made out :— 

“ Why do we dread to-morrow, 
And so destroy to-day ? 
For if we borrow trouble, 
We surely have to pay.” 


Ss 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


By Tatnor Baines Reed, 
Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," “My Friend Smith,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXVIL—AN EXPLOSION OF ‘ SKY-ROCKETS.” 

)arson, Bosher, King, and the other Parrett’s juniors were in bad 
spirits. It was not so much the Rockshire match that was preying 
on the brotherhood, grievous as that blow had been. Nor were they 
at the present suffering under any particular infliction. or smarting 
‘ under any special sense of injustice. Their healths and digestions were 
all tolerably good, and the mutual friendship in which they had been 

wont to rejoice showed no signs of immediate dissolution. 
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The fact was, they didn’t know exactly 
what was the matter with themselves. 
They could not pretend that it was remorse 
for the little amount of work they had done 
during the term, for they stoutl7 denied 
that they had done little. On the con- 
trary, they insisted that they were being 
crammed to a shameful extent. 

Nor was their conscience reproaching 
them for their past transgressions. Of 
course, they could not help admitting that 
they had occasionally got into rows lately, 
but, as every one knew, it was never their 
fault. It had always been owing to some 
accident or piece oF bad luck, and it was 
quite enough to get punished for it, with- 
out being expected to reproach themselves 
for it. 

No. When they came to think of it they 
didn’t see that they had anything to re- 
proach themselves with. On the whole, 
they were more to be pitied than blamed. 
They invariably meant well, but they 
never got any credit for their good iaten- 
tions, while they were everlastingly getting 
into trouble on account of their ill-luck ! 

The fact of the matter was, these vir- 
tuous young gentlemen were suffering 
from that most painful of maladies—dul- 


hess. 


They had nothing to do—that is, they |. 


had nothing to do but work and play 
cricket. The latter was all very well, but 
even cricket, when it means three practices 


a day presided over by a strict senior, gets |- 


to be a little wearisome. 

As for the work—they groaned as they 
thought of it. It hadn’t been so bad at 
the beginning of the term, when Bosher's 
crib to the Ceasar and Wakefield’s key to 
Colenso’s arithmetic had lent them their 
genial aid. But ever since Mr. Parrett, in 
the vindictiveness of his heart, had sud- 
denly started Eutropius in the place of 
Cesar, and Todhunter in the place of 
Cvlenso, life had barely been worth living. 

It was this last grievance which was the 
special topic of discussion at an informal 
tea-party held, about a week after the 
Rockshire match, in Parson’s study. 

The company solaced their wounded 
feelings with unlimited bloater-paste and 
red-currant jam, and under the genial in- 
fluence of these condiments, aided by the 
watery contents of Parson’s teapot, their 
sorrows found relief in words. 

“I “bet anything he picked on Eutro- 
pius,” said Parson, with his cup to his lips, 
“because he knows nobody ever wrote a 
crib to him.” , 

“I don’t suppose any one could make 
him out enough,” said King. ‘It’s awful 
rot.” 

“Yes, and Ashley says it’s awfully bad 
Latin.” 

Parson laughed satirically. 

«Jolly lot they care what sort of Latin 
it is as long as they can do us over it.” 

“T believe,” eaid Bosher, ‘‘ Gilke has a 
key to Tedhunter.” 

“He has? Young Telson had better 
collar it. then,” said King, whose opinions 
on the laws of property as regards cribs 
were lax. 

“Bah! What's the use of bothering P” 
cried Parson, pouring himself out his 
eighth cup of tea. ‘If he pulls me up for 
not doing the horrid thing I shall tell him 
it’s too hard, straight out.” 

“Tell him it’s very gross conduct,” 
cried a voice at the door, followed imme- 
diately by Telson, who, contrary to all 
rules, had slipped across to pay a friendly 
visit. 

He was welcomed with the usual re- 


joicing, and duly installed at the feative 
board. 

‘It's all right if I am caught,” said he. 
“Gilks sent me a message to Wibberly, 
and I just dropped in here on the way. I 
say, who’s going to lick, you or Welch’s f” 

“Welch's!”? exclaimed the company, in 
general contempt. ‘It's like their cheek 
to challenge us. We mean to give them a 
lesson.” 

‘*Mind you do,” said Telson, ‘or it'll 
be awfully rough on Parrett’s. No end of 
a poor show you made ut the Rockshire.” 

“Look here, zeleon aet rarnon 
gravely. ‘‘suppose we don’t about 
that. We were just wondering if Gilks 
had got a key to Todhunter somewhere.” 

Telson laughed. 

«Wonder if he hadn’t! He’s got more 
cribs than school books, I think.” 

‘*T say,” eaid King, most persuasively, 
“could you collar it, do you think, old 
man?” 

“Eh? No,” said Telson; ‘I draw the 
line at that sort of thing, you know.” 

“Well, then,” said King, evidently in a 
state of deeperate mental agitation, ‘‘ could 

ou ever find out the answer for-No. 13 in 
xerciee 8, and Jet me know it in the 
morning ? I'd be awfully obliged.” 

Telson said he would see, whereat Kin 

was most profuse in his gratitude, an 
Telson received several other commissions 
of a similar nature. 
These little matters of business being 
satisfactorily - settled, the company pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of more general 
topics. 

‘* Fearful slow term this,” said Parson, 
with a yawn. 

“Yes,” said Tolson, spreading a piece 
of bread with about a quarter-of-an-inch 
layer of jam; ‘‘ we’re somehow done out 
of everything this term.” 

Yes, ‘e can’t go out on the river: 
we can't go into town; we can't go and 
have a lark in Welch’s; you can’t come 
over to see us—”” 

“No, that’s a howling shame!” said 
Telson. 

‘We can’t do anything, in fact,” con- 
tinued Parson (now at cup No.9). ‘‘ Why, 
we haven’t had a spree for weeks.”” 

“You seemed to thivk my diary was a 
spree,” said Bosher, meekly. 

There was a general laugh at this. 

‘By the way, have you got it here?” 

“No fear! I'll take good care you don’t 
see it again, you cads!” 

“Eh? By the way, that reminds me 
we never paid Bosher out for being a 
Radical, you fellows,” said Parson. 

“Oh, no—oh, yes you did!” cried 
Bosher. ‘‘I apologise, you fellows. I'll 
let you see the diary, you know, some day. 
Really, I’m not a Radical.” 

Fortunately tor Bosher, the political ex- 
citement at Willoughby had quite worn 
away, so that no one now felt it his duty 
to execute the sentence of the law upon 
him ; and, after being made to apologise 
on his knees to each of the company in 
turn, he was solemnly let off. 

“You see,” said Parson, returning to 
the point, ‘‘ we’ve been up before Parrett 
twice this term; that's the mischief. We 
might have chanced a spree of some sort, 
only if we get pulled up again he may 


expel us. 

ere was some force in this argument, 

and it was generally agreed it would be 

better for Willoughby that the risk of a 

calamity like this should not be incurred. 
“ Ract is,” said Teleon, cutting another 

slice of bread, ‘‘ Willoughby ’s going to 


. 


the dogs as hard as it can. The seniors 
in our House are down on you if you do 
anything. I even got pulled up the other 
day for having a ducl with young Payne 
with elastics, Awful spree it was! We 
gave ove another six yards, and six shots 
each. I got on to his face four times, and 
once on his ear, and he only hit me twice. 
One of mine was right in his eye, and there 
was a shindy made, and I got sixty lincs 
from Fairbairn.” 

“*What a frightful shame!” cried the 
company. 

* Yea,” said King; ‘‘ and it’s just as bad 
here. The new monitors pull you up for 
everything. You cau’t even pitch boots 
about in the passage but they are down on 
you. It was bad enough when Game and 
that lot were monitors, but ever since 
they’ve been turned out and the new chaps 
stuck in it’s worse.” 

‘‘And they say it’s just as bad in 
Welch's,” said Wakefield. 

‘‘You know,” said Parson, profoundly, 
poumne himself out a fresh cup—‘‘ you 

now, if Riddell and Bloomfield ever took 
it into their heads to pull together, wed 
have an awful time of it.” 

The bare possibility of such a calamity 
was enough to sober even the wildest spirit 
present. 

‘These seniors are a nuisance,” said 
Telson, after a pause; ‘and the worst of 
it is, we can’t well pay them out.” 

‘Not in schvol, or in the Big either,” 
said King. 

“We wight stick nettles in their beds, 
you know,” suggested Bosher, ‘or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

‘Rather low, that,” said Parson, ‘‘ and 
not much fun.” 

“Would leeches be better P ” said Bosher, 
who had lately been giving himself to 
scientific investigation. 

It was considered leeches might not be 
bad, but there was ratber too much un- 
certainty about their mode of action. That 
was a sort of thing more in Cusack’s and 
the Welchers’ line than the present com- 
pany’s. 

“I tell you what,” said Telson, struck 
with an idea, ‘‘ we might get at them in 
Parliament ; they’re always so very fond 
of talking about fair play there, and eve 
one being equal. Do you know, I thin! 
we might have a little fling there!” 

“Not at all a bad idea,” said Parson, 


admiringly—‘“ jolly fine idea! We can do 
what those 3 do in the newspapers— 
obstruct the business! Rattling idea!” 


“‘Yes; and fancy Messrs. Telson, Par- 
son, Bosher, and Co. being suspended,” 
said King. 

«They couldn't do it, I tell you,” said 
Bosher; ‘‘we'd kick up a shine about 
freedom of speech, and all that. Anyhow, ' 
it would be rather a spree, whether we 
were kicked out or not. We'd be a/ 
‘party,’ you know!” | 

The idea took, and an animated con- ; 
sultation followed. Parson, for a junior, | 
was very well up in the ‘rules of the; 
House,” and at his suggestion the notice- 
are for to-morrow’s assembly was got! 
hold of and filled with ‘‘ amendments.” 

“ Call them amendments,” eaid he, ‘‘ ard 
they can’t ray anything.” ! 

“Oh, all serene,’’ said Telson, who had 
implicit confidence in his friend. 

“ For instance, here you are,” eaid Par- 
son. ‘‘‘Mr. Coates to move that Classics | 
is a nobler study than Mathematics.’ | 
Amendment proposed : ‘Instead of ‘‘no- 
bler” say ‘‘viler.”’ Proposed by Bosher, 
further amendment: ‘ Instead of *‘ nobler” 


say ‘‘beastlier.”’ Proposed by Telson— 
{‘Hear, hear,” from’ Telson)—further 
amendaient: ‘Instead of ‘‘nobler” say 
“‘ more idiotic.” ’ ‘You see it can easily be 
worked, and when we've done with 
‘nobler’ we can start on the ‘is’ and 
amend it to ‘are,’ do you twig? There'll 
have to be a division over each. I say it’ll 
be a fine lark!” 

Little freaming. of the delightful treat 
in store for it, Willoughby assembled next 
afternoon, expecting nothiag better than 
a dull debate on the well-worn question of 
classics versus mathematics. They were des- 
tined to experience more than one surprise 
before the meeting was over. 

Riddell, who had spent a dismal day, 
not knowing what to do or think, aud 


vainly hoping that Wyndham might by | 


his own 
problem, came to the meeting. 


ree confession solve the bitter 
It was 


the least wretched thing he could do. | 
Anything was better than sitting sloneand | 


brooding over his secret. 


For the first time he received a cheer as | 


he entered and took his accustomed place. 
Willoughby was 
catch in the Rockshire match. How, at 
any other time, the captain would have 
rejoiced over that cheer! But now he 
hardly heard it... ‘ ’ 
- All the other Laroes of the match re- 
eeived a similar ovation in proportion to 
the service they had done, and when, just 
at the last moment, Fairbairn, Coates, and 
Crossfield came in together, the ‘‘ House” 
rose at them and cheered tremendonsly. 

The business was preceded by the usual 
questions, none of which, however, were 
very important. After the captain’s per- 
formance last week, and perhaps still more 
after his speech in the House a week or 
two ago, honourable members had shown 
themselves less active in ‘‘ baiting” him 
and. asking him offensive questions, and on 
this occusion he was..only. interrogated 
once, and that was by Cusack, who wanted 
to know whether they were not going to 

t a whole holiday in honour of the 
Bockahie match. The captain replied 
that he had heard nothing about it. 

Bosher ‘was put up to ask Bloomfield 
whether he conside Eutropius fit read- 
ing for young boys? Loud cheers from 
all the small boys in question greeted the 
inquiry, in the midst of which Bloomfield 
cunningly replied that the honourable 
member had better give notice of the 
question for next time. 

Then rose Telson, with all the dignity 
cf office, and solemnly inquired of Mr. 
Stutter, the Premier, whether he was 
aware that a new party had lately been 
Zormed in the House, consisting of Messrs, 
Telson, Parson, Bosher, King, and Wake- 
field, called the ‘‘ Sky-rockets,” whose ob- 
ject. was to look after the interests of the 
{mere all over the school, and who would 

glad to receive fresh members at one 
shilling a head. 

Stutter, who was scarcely heard in the 
uproar which followed this sensational 
announcement, meekly replied that he had 
not heard a word about it, an answer 
which, for some reason or other, provoked 
almost as much laughter as the question. 

“All very well for them to gria,” 
growled Telson, who had expected a 
somewhat different reception to his im- 
portant question; ‘ wait till we start on 
the amendments,” 

The opportunity soon arrived. Coates 
being called upon to open the debate, let 
off the speech he had prepared, and if he 
did not convince the House that classics 


teful to him for that | 
; member—” 
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was a nobler study than mathematics, he 
at least showed that he had convinced 
himself. 

The ‘Sky-rockets” had barely the 
atience to hear him out, and the moment 
he had done, Parson started to his feet, 

and shouted, 

““Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I beg 
to move an amendment—” 

Here Bloomfield, whom the sight of the 
notice paper had | prepared for what was 
coming, interposed. 

“When I am ready for the honourable 
member I will call on him. The motion is 
not yet seconded.” 

‘No, no! That won't wash, will it, you 
fellows?” cried Parson, excitedly, plant- 
ing himself firmly in his place, and evi- 
dently seeing through the deep designs of 
theenemy. ‘‘ Botherseconding! I mean 
to move my smendment, if I stick here all 
night! (Terrific Sky-rocket cheers.) We 
have been snubbed long enough, and 
we're going to make a stand ! (‘‘ Question,” 
“Order.”) All very well for you to sing 
out ‘ Order ’— ” 

The CHarRMAN: “ Will the honourable 


“No, he won’t !” screamed Parson, with 
the steam well up; “and he’s not going 
to! I’ve got a right to be heard—we've 
all got a right to be heard, and we're 
going to be heard, what's more! (Tre- 
mendous cheers from the club.) We're all 
equal here, aren't we, you chaps?” 
(“ Rather ! ””) : 

- Here Fairbairn rose to order, but Parson 
was too quick for him. 

“No, no!” he oried, ‘‘ we don’t want 
any of your jaw! We're not going to be 
shut up by you! We're a party, I tell you, 
and wolra bowud to stick out! (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” from Bosher.) We expected you'd 
be trying to sit on us, but we je up our 
minds we won't be sat on! (Prolonged 
cheers.) I’ve not begun my speed 7a 
(langhter)-end I don’t mean to till you 

old your rows!” : 

Here there were loud cries of ‘‘ Order” 
from various parts of the House, which, 
however, oniy served to inspirit the 
speaker, who proceeded at the top of his 
voice, 

“It’s no use your going on like that. 
(I say, you chaps,” added he, turning 
round to his companions, “back me up, 
I'm getting husky.) You think we're a lot 
of fools—-” F 

(‘ We're & lot of fools!” chimed in the 
chorus, by way of backing up their orator.) 

“But we're not as green as we look!” 

(‘* Green as we look ! ”) 

‘You all seem to think it fanny!” 

(‘Think it funny !”’) 

“But you needn't think you'll shut 
us up!” 

(‘Shut us up!’’) 

Here another attempt was made on the 
part of the chairman to reduce the meet- 
ing to order. Above the laughter and 
cheering and hootipg he cried at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘ Unless you stop your foolery, 
Pano Uh have ou turned out!” 

“Will you? ‘Who’s going to stop m 
fool ? yelled Parson . Pe 

(‘Stop my foolery?” howled the 


chorus.) 
“Try it on, that’s all! You don't think 
we funk you!” 

(‘ We funk you!”’) 

‘*Do you suppose we don’t know what 
we're doing?” 

(‘* We don’t know what we're doing ?”’) 

‘* Look out, you fellows! Hold on!” 

This last remark was caused by a rush 


| vous, 


upon the devoted band, with a view to 
carry out the edict of the chairman. 
Parson went on with his oration till he 
was , band and foot, and carried 
forcibly to the door, and even then he con- 
tinued to address the House, struggling 
and kicking between every syllable. His 
backers, equally determined, clung on to 
the forms and. desks, and continued to 
shout and scream and caterwaul till they 


_were one by oue ejected. 


Even then they maintained their noble 
stand for freedom of speech by howling 
through the keyhole and kicking at the 
door, till finally a select band of volunteers 
was dispatched ‘‘to clear the approaches 
to the House” and drive the Sky-rockets to 
their own distant studies, where they 
organized a few brawls on their own ac- 
count, and ended the afternoon very hoarse, 
very tired, but by no means cast down. 

“Jolly spree, wasn’t it?” said Parson, 
when it was all over, fanning himself 
with a copybook and readjusting his 
collar. 


“Stunning!” said Telson; ‘never 
thought they'd stand it so long. No end 
of a speech, that of yours!” 

“Yes,” said Parson, complacently ; 
“most of it impromptu, too! Managed 
to spin it out, I fancy!” 

“Rather,” said King, admiringly. ‘I 
began to make mine after you'd gut kicked 
out, but couldn’t get out much of it.” 

“ Well, all I can say is it was a jolly 
lark. I feel quite hungry after it,” said 
Telaon. ‘Any of that jam left, old 
man ?’”? 

And so these heroes appropriately cele- 
brated their glorious field-day with a no 
less. glorious banquet, which amply com- 

ated for all the little inconveniences 
they had had to endure in the course of 
the afternoon’s entertainment. 

Meanwhile, rather more serious work 
‘was going on in the Great Hall. 

The Sky-rockets being ejected, the House 
preceeded in a somewhat humdrum fashion 
to diseuss the relative merite of classics 
ane mathematics. Several of tne seniors 
and a few Limpets had prepared speeches, 
whieh they duly delivered. Cont: to 
the expectation of most presént, Riddeli 
took no part in the discussion. As head 
classic, a epeech from him had been quite 
counted on; but not even the calls of the 
one side or the taunts of the other could 
get him on to his feet. 

The fact was, he only half heard what 
was going on. His thoughts were far 
away, busied with a far more serious in- 
ward debate than that on the notice-paper. 

At len; he ‘could remain idle no 
longer. e must go and find out Wynd+ 
ham, or see the Doctor, or pay another 
visit to Tom the boatboy—anything rather 
than this suspense and misery and in- 
action. 

He took advantage of a more than ordi- 
narily dreary speech from Tedbury to rise 
and Snake is retreat ‘quietly from the 


room. 

But before he had ‘reached the door 
Tedbury’s voice abruptly ceased and Wib- 
berly’s was heard saying, 

““Mr, Chairman, I see Mr. Riddell is 
leaving the meeting. Will you allow me 
to ask him a question before he goes ?” 

There was something strange about this 
interruption, and also in the manner in 
which the question was asked, that drew 
the sudden attention of the House, and all 
eyes were turned on the captain. 

He stopped and turned in his usual ner- 
-inquiring way, apparently not 
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quite sure what had been said or who had 
spoken. 

““Mr. Wibberly,” said Bloomfield, 
‘‘ wishes to ask a question of Mr. Riddell.” 

“It is merely this,” said Wibberly, 
rapidly, and giving no time for any objec- 
tion to be raised on a point of order. “I 
wish to ask Mr. Riddell whether he has 
found out yet who cut the rudder-line of 
Parrett's boat ut the boatrace, or whether 
he suspects anybody, and, if so, whom?” 

At this unlooked-for question a hubbub 
immediately arose. Several School House 


fellows protested against the proceedings | 
being interrupted in this way, and even | 
Bloomfield exclaimed across the table, 

“Pray, Wibberly, don’t bring up that 
wretched subject again.” 

But those who had watched Riddell had 
seen him turn suddenly pale at the ques- 
tion and for a moment make as though he , 
would rush from the room. But he stopped 
himself, and turned like a hunted deer on 
the questioner. 

A dead silence fell on the assembly, as 
Wibberly coolly said, 


“LT will repeat the questions. Has Mr. 
Riddell found out who cut the rudder- 
lines ? or does he suspect any one? and, if 
so, who is it?” 

Every eye turned on Riddell. The brief 
pause had given him time to collect him- 
self and fight out the inward battle; and 
now he answered steadily, 

“I do suspect some one. But until F 
am perfectly sure I shall not say who it 
is.” 


‘Bo saying, be quietly left the room. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE AN APHENGESCOPE, 
OR APPARATUS FOR EXHIBITING PHOTOGRAPHS, OPAQUE PICTURES, AND LIVING OBJECTS IN THE 


WwW this instrament, a watch placed on the 

shutter will show an enlarged image of 
itself, and the motion of the minute hand will 
be very distinctly seen. Anything that will go 
on the shutter will be shown on the screen. 
This adds greatly to the available articles to 
be used as slides. 

Some of the most interesting slides are made 
by mounting entomological and botanical speci- 
mens on white cards, and putting the cards in 
the clips on the shutter, when enlarged images 
of the butterflies, moths, or beetles, etc., will be 
seen on the screen in all the glory of their 
natural colouring. 

But the most interesting of all is the exhibi- 
tion of living insects. This can be done in the 
following manner. Take out the shutter and 
Jay it on the table ; get a watch-glass, about two 
inches diameter, and deeply domed. Place this 

lass on the middle of the shutter, and with a 
lead pencil mark all round the glass. Remove 
the glass, and with a sharp knife cut into the 
wood of the shutter all round the pencil mark, 
cutting about one-eighth of an inch deep. Cut 
out all the wood inside this cut so as to form a 
hollow or well about two inches diameter and 
one-eighth of an inch deep, as Fig. 7. Cut the 


Fig. 7. 


bottom of the well quite smooth, and line it 
with white paper. 

Now get a piece of thin glass about the size 
of a Photograph card, and thin enough to go 
under the clips on the shutter. Yourshutter is 
now ready for the specimens. Replace the 
shutter and put a fly or other small insect into 
the well, and cover it with the flat glass, fasten- 
ing it with the clips. Now turn on the light in 
the lantern, and focus the lens, and an enlarged 
image of the fly will be seen on the screen crawl- 
ing about in a natural manner. For larger in- 
sects, such as a cockroach, wasp, etc., you must 
use the watch-glass to cover them instead of the 
flat glass. This can be fixed in its place by 
being pushed into the hollow or well, when the 
sides or walls will hold it. The two glasses are 
required for the reason that the insects ought 
not to have more room than will allow them to 
crawl about on the paper, as they would some- 
times get on the glass, when they would be out 
of focus of the lens. But the glass must not be 
so close to them as to pinch them. You will 
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have to keep your living specimens in Loxes 
with air-holes so as to have them ready for the 
exhibition, and will also require a small pair of 
forceps to handle them by, being very careful 
not to injure them. 

In another paper I have told you how you can 

make a light and portable frame for the screen, 
ata small cost. And perhaps I will give direc- 
tions for the construction of an electric light or 
lamp for the use of any lantern, that will be 
moderate in cost. But lads who have experi- 
mented in chemistry ought to be able to make 
the oxygen gas for the oxycalcium light. If so, 
I may give instructions for making the necessary 
apparatus in a future paper. 
‘he photographs placed on the shutter of the 
aphengescope must be, of course, upside down, 
as the lens will have the effect of inverting the 
pictures. 

This instrument, as here described, was in- 
tended for use only with the tin lanterns as 
sold in the shops, which all have tapering 
nozzles, It can, however, be used with the 
lantern described in my former paper, but the 

of that lantern would require to be modi- 
fied in the manner shown in Fig. 8. 


Unsolder the large nozzle-tube from the fron. 
of the stage, and in its place solder on a band- 
ring of stout tin. This band is to be one and a 
quarter inches deep, and the diameter just 
enough to allow of the back end of the nozzle- 
tube fitting in it very tightly when the lantern 
is used in the ordinary way. The small turned- 
out rim of the nozzle-tube must be carefully cut 
off for this pui The aphengescope itself 
must have a small tin tube fastened in the small 
hole in the front of it, for the focussing-tube of 
the lantern to slide in; and the large hole must 
be cut large enough for the tin band, on the 
front of the stage of the lantern, to fit into it. 
This arrangement will allow of the light in the 
lantern being brought closer to the picture | 


j than can be done with the ordinary lanterns, 


and will, of course, illuminate it more strongly. 

A very good lamp, with high illuminating 
power, to be used in any lantern, especially with 
this instrument, can be bought at the paraffin- 
lamp shops for a small sum. The tin duplex 
lamp, burning crystal oil, is the best. I should 
recommend any of my readers who have made, 
or are about to make, the lantern I have de- 
scribed, to get one of these, instead of making 
the lamp described with it, as it will ive nearly 
twice the light. An arrangement will of course 
have to be made at the back forthe reflector. If 
a lamp cannot be got that is low enough for the 
lantern, you can make the body of it yourself. 
You can generally get, at these shops, damaged 
lamps at a small cost. Get one that is damaged 
only in the body. Unscrew the brass-work, as 
though you were about to fill it, and put it on 
one side. Unsolder the brass screw-socket from 
the reservoir. Now make a square tin box for 
the new reservoir, covering in the top. The 
box is to be an inch and a quarter deep, and as 
lange as the lantern will allow. In the top cut 
a hole to solder the brass screw-socket into. 
Then screw in the brass wick-carrier and make 
the clip for the reflector. 

If a pair of lanterns are used the light will be 
proportionately stronger, and a strong light is 
an important thing with this instrament. Fig. 9 


Fig. 9. 


gives the plan of the top and bottom boards of 
the instrument for use with a pair of lanterns, 
and requires no further description. 


(THE END.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvi.ie FENN, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” ‘‘ Nat the Naturalist,” ete, 


: Ba laid down his rifle as he uttered 

this very feminine exclamation, and, 

ebading his eyes, gazed before him up the 
river. 

For as he had been dreamily gazing 
before him at the shallow where the water 
can over a bad of the purest sand for about 
a hundred yards, it seemed to him that he 
had seen a dark something roll over, and 
then for a moment a hand appeared above 
the water, or else it was the ragged leaf of 
some great water-plant washed out from 
its place of growth in the bank. 

‘It looks like—it must be—it is!” cried 
Bart. ‘Somebody has fallen in, and is 
drowning !” 

As he thought this-a chill feeling of 
horror seemed to rob him of the power of 
motion. And now, as he at the 
glittering water with starting eyes, he 
knew that there was no mistake—it was 
no fancy, for there was a body being 
rolled over and over by the stream, now 
catching, now sweeping along swiftly, 
and nearer and nearer to where the lad 
crouched, 

The water before him was shallow 
enough, and all clear sand; so, without 
hesitation, Bart lowered himself down 
from the rock, stepped on to the sand with 
the water now to his knees, and was then 
about to wade towards the body, when he 
turned sharply ani clutched the rough 
surface of the rock, clinging tightly ; and 
after a brief struggle managed to clamber 
back, panting, and with the perspiration 
in great drops upon his brow. 

He knew now what be had only partly 
realised before, and that was the fact that 
these beautiful smooth sands, over which 
the swift current pleasantly glided, were 
quicksands of the most deadly kind, and 
that if he had not struggled back there 
would have been no chance of escape. 
Another step would have been fatal, and 
he must have gone down, for no swimming 
could avail in such a strait. 

But Bart, in spite of the shock of his 
narrow escape, had not forgotten the ob- 
ject sor hey he had lowered himself from 
the , and gazing eagerly towards the 
shallows, he saw that it was just being 
swept off them into the deep water that 
rushed round the buttress upon which he 


It was the work of a moment. Reaching 
out as far as he could, he just managed to 
@rip the clinging garment of the object 
sweeping by, and as he grasped it tightly, 
#0 great was the power of the water, that 
he felt a sudden snatch that threatened to 
tear the prize from his hand. But Bart 
held on fiercely, and before he could fully 
comprehend his position he found that he 
had overbalanced himself, and the next 
moment he had gone under with a sullen 
plunge! 

Bart was a good swimmer, and though 
encumbered with his clothes, he felt no 
fear of reaching the bank somewhere 
lower down ; and, confident in this respect, 
he looked round as he rose to the surface 


for the body of him he had tried to save, 


for as he struck the water he had loosened 
his hold. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A NARROW ESCAPE, 


There was just a glimmer of something 
below the surface, and, taking a couple of 
sturdy strokes, Bart reached it before it 
sank lower, caught hold, and then, guiding 
his burden, struck out for the shore. 

The rocks from which he had come were 
already a hundred yards above them, the 
stream sweeping them down with in- 
credible swiftness, and Bart knew that it 
would be fully to do more than go with it, 
striving gently the while to guide his 
course towards some projecting rocks upon 
the bank. There was the possibility, too, 
of finding some eddy which might lead 
him shoreward; and, after fighting hard 
to get a hold upon a piece of smooth stone 
that promised well, but from which he 
literally seemed to be plucked by the rush- 
ing water, Bart found himself in a deep, 
still pool, round which he was swept twice, 
and, to his horror, nearer each time towards 
the centre, where, with an agonising pang, 
he felt that he might be sucked down. 

Dreading this, he made s desperate 
effort, and once more reached the very 
edge of the great, calm, swirling pool just 
as the bushes on the bank were parted 
with a loud rush, and the Beaver literall 
bounded into the water, to render suc! 
help that when, faint and exhausted, they 
all reached a shallow rocky portion of the 
stream a quarter of a mile below where 
Bart had made his plunge, the chief wes 
ready to lift out the object the lad had 
tried to save, and then hold out his hand 
and help the lad ashore. 

The next minute they were striving all 
they knew to try and resuscitate him whom 
Bart had nearly lost his life in trying to 
save, the interpreter joiniug them to fend 
his help; and as they worked, trying the 
plan alopted by the Indians in such a 
case, the new-comer told Bart how the 
accident had occurred. 

His words amounted to the statement 
that while the speaker and the chief had 
been collecting sticks fora fire to roast a 
salmon they had speared with a sharp 
forked stick, they had seen the doctor 
busily rinsing the sand in a shallow pool 
of the rocks, well out, where the stream 
ran fast. They had not anticipated danger, 
and were busy over their preparations, 
when, looking up all at once, they found 
the doctor was gone. 

Even then they did not think there was 
anything wrong, believing that while they 
were busy their leader had gone to some 
other part among the rocks, till, happen- 
ing to glance down the stream some 
minutes later, the Beaver’s quick eyes had 
caught sight of the bright tin bowl which 
the doctor had been using to rinse the 
sand in his hunt for gold, floating on the 
surface a hundred yards below, and slowly 
sailing round and round in an eddy. 

This started them in search of the 
drowning man, with the result that they 
reached Bart in time to save both. 

For after a long and arduous task the 
doctor began to show signs of returning 
life, and at last opened his eyes and stared 
about him like one who had just awakened 
from a dream. 

‘* What—what has happencd, eh?” he 


asked. ‘‘ Did—did I slip from the rocks, 
or have I been asleep?” 

He shuddered, and struggled into a sit- 
ting position; then thoroughly compre- 
hending after a few minutes what had 
passed, 

“Who saved me?” he asked, quickly. 

The Beaver seemed to understand the 
drift of the question, for he pointed with a 
smile to Bart. 

“*You?” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Oh, I did nothing,” said Bart, 
modestly. ‘I saw you floating down 
towards me, and tried to pull you on a 
rock ; instead of doing which you pulled 
me in, and we swam down together till I 
got near the shore, and then I could do 
no more. It was the Beaver there who 
saved us.” 

The doctor rose and grasped the chief's 
hand, wringing it warmly. 

‘« Where’s Joses P”” he said, sharply. 

No one knew. 

‘«Let us go back,” said the doctor; 
‘* perhaps we shall meet him higher up; ” 
and looking faint and utterly exhausted, 
he followed the two Indians as they chose 
the most easy part of the valley for walk- 
ing, the doctor’s words proving to be 
right, for they came upon Joses toiling 
down towards the passage leading to the 
plain with six besvy fish hanging from a 
tough wand thrust through their gills. 

They reached the chimney, as Bart 
christened it, just about the eame time as 
Joses, who stared as he caught sight of 
the saturated clothes. 

‘“‘What! been in after the fish?” he 
said withachuckle. ‘I got mine, master, 
without being wet.” 

““We've had a narrow escape from 
drowning, Joses,” said the doctor, hoarsely. 

“That's bad, master, that’s bad,” cried 
Joses. ‘‘It all comes o’ my going away 
and leaving you and Master Bart there ; 
but I thought a few o’ these salmon chaps 
would be good eating, so I went and 
snared ’em out with a bit o’ wire and a 
pole.” 

*«T shall soon be better, Joses,” replied 
the doctor. ‘The accident would have 
happened all the same whether you had 
been there or no. Let us get back to the 
camp.” 

“ Are we going to leave them beautiful 
fish the Beaver and old Speechworks here 
have caught and cooked?” asked Joses, 
regretfully. 

“No,” said the doctor, sinking down 
upon a atone, “let us rest and eat them, 

e shall not hurt out here in this bright 
snnshine, Bart, and we'll wring some of 
the water out of our clothes, and have less 
weight to carry.” 

This speech gave the greatest of satis- 
faction, for the Party were ravenously 
hungry, and the halt was not long enough 
to do any one hurt, for the broiled salmon 
was rapidly eaten. Then they started, 
and after a rather toilsome climb, ascended 
| once more to the level of the plain, and 
reaching the waggons learned that all was 
well before proceeding to the doctor's 
quarters at the top of the mountain. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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FOR JAMES OR GEORGE? A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


- By tre Rev. H. C. ADAM8, M.A., 


Author of “ Tales of Charlton School,” * Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 


A bes town of Peneshurst put on a joyous 
and festive appearance on the day 
succeeding the departure of the rebel army. 
King George’s troops had begun -to arrive 
late in the previous evening, pressing close 
upon the rear of the retirmg enemy. No 
victory had been guined, for no battle had 
been fought ; nor was the relative strength 
of the two armies in any particular if- 
ferent from what it had been for many 
weeks past. Nevertheless, the march of 
the royal troops carried with it all the 
restige of- success: ‘The question which 
Pad so long been regarded as doubtful— 
which of the two parties would in the end 
in the supremay—had to all appearance 
Resi decided in their favour ;-and it was 
no wonder the voice of the multitude was 
now loudly raised in their honour. Each 
new arrival, whether of horse, or foot, or 
artillery, was weloomed with fresh ac- 
clamations; the citizens illuminated their 
houses, and made feasts to weloome their 
uests; those who had bestowed similar 
favours on the Pretender’s friends being 
all the more forward in their welcome, in 
_ order to prevent the likelihood of questions 
being asked whivh it might be by no means 
pleasant to answer. : 

Breed’s Farm had been selected by the 
Duke of Cumberland himself as his quar- 
ters while at Penesburst; partly. because 
he wanted to avoid the somewhat impor- 
tunate attentions of the townspeople, of 
whose loyalty he entertained a very 
dubious opinion, and Fry because he 
‘was anxious to show all possible honour 
to Colonel Warton,’ whose services had 
been in the present crisis, no less than in 
former years, of much value. He had 
arrived late in the evening, and had retired 
immediately to rest, but not before eend- 
ing out orders for a council of general 
officers to be held at ten o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning in the principal sitting- 
room of the house. When-this was over, 
the Duke was t» remain and dine with his 
host before riding cnwards to overtake the 
troops, which were to resume their march 
in the forenoon. 

About half-past nine in the morning the 
farmyard and garden surrounding the 
house presented a gay and animated spec- 
tacle. A crowd, consisting mainly of 
soldiers belonging to every arm of the 
service, who had Foon sent up with mes- 
sages, or had brought in information, 
filled the whole space between the road 
and the houce. mixed together in inextrica- 
ble but brilliant confusion. There were 
dragoons in their scarlet coats, haavy jack- 
boots, and glittering helmets; hussars 
with their gay and embroidered jackets ; 
grenadiors wearing the square-teiled red 
coat, with its enormons cuffs and yellow 
facings, the stockings rolled above the 
knee, and the mntote shaped cap of scarlet 
cloth tagged and tufted with worsted, so 
familiar to us in the paintings of Hogarth ; 
light infantry and artillerymen; soldiers 
wearing foreign uviforms, chiefly Hano- 
verians and Germans; fifers, drummers, 
and trumpeters, ever moving and shifting 
place like tigures in a kaleidoscope. Gene- 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ral officers, each attended by his staff, | 


were continually arriving and passing into 
the house, and ever and anon some aside- 
de-camp or orderly issuing from it, with 
business impressed on his face, mounted 
his horse, and forcing his way through the 
crowd, rode off at a gallop. 

In the principal parlour the officers who 
formed the council had already assembled, 
awaiting only the srrival of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had breakfasted in his 
private chamber, and had been engaged 
from an early hour in receiving visitors 


| and issuing orders.- Among those present 


were several whose reputation st high, 
not only in their own country, but in 
foreign lands also. Generals Burrell and 
Price oecupied seats near the middle of the 
table. The chair placed immediately to 
the right of that set for the Duke was 
filled. by Sir John Ligonier, a veteran 
soldier of European reputation. . His grey 
loeks thinned time and exporure to 
weather, and his cheeks tanned by the 
sun and scarred with more than one wound, 
told their tale of hardship and danger. 
He was engaged in conversation with 
Colonel Warton, who was seated next-him, 
and- whose features, usually so ealm and 
observant in their expression, were for 
once clouded with doubt or anxiety. 

The colonel had indeed been sorely dis- 
turbed by the information which had met 
him immediately on his arrival at Wynd- 
ford Park on the previous evening.: He had 
found Richard Farrell there awaiting him 
with a message from the mayor, who bad 
returned earlier than was expected to 
Peneshurst. Farrell apprised him that 
his son John, together with two of his 
schoolfellows, Mostyn ‘and Maynard, -had 
been arrested that afternoon and lodged 
in prison. They were charged, in the first 
place, with harbouring in secret, and en- 
deavouring to effect the escape from jus- 
tice of, a rebel officer in the Pretender’s 
service ; and, in the second, of offering 
forcible resistance to the persons sent to 
apprehend him. The mayor bad made 
inqniry, Richard eaid, into the matter, and 
had satisfied himself that the second and 
more serious part of the accusation was 
unfounded, and be hed therefire taken 
upon himeelf to release the three lads, on 
condition of their being ready to eppear 
and answer any charges that might be 
brought against them. This promise bad 
been given by Lord Rydesdale and General 
Maynard, and the mayor was quite sure 
Colonel Warton would give it also. John 
had, in fact, accompanied Farrell to Wynd- 
ford Abbey, and was now with his sister 
waiting to see him. The colonel, as bas 
been already remarked, was sorely dis- 
turbed; and when, after a long and un- 
satisfactory interview with Richard Farrell, 
he repaired to the library, the greeting he 
bestowed on his children was the coldest 
that had ever passed between them. He 
did not, however, refuse to hear his son’s 
story, and listened patiently while John 
told him all that had passed between him- 
self and De Clifford—a history of which he 


himself had surmised but little—how they | 


had for many years been rivals at St. 
Michael’s College, and their rivalry, as the 
struggle between them seemed ever more 
and mcre doubtful, had grown to a height 
of exasperation and bitterness; of which 
he now felt heartily ashamed. In parti- 
cular, he told the tale of the contest for 
the bugle some two months before. 

“T saw,” he said, ‘“‘on the day of the 
popinjay match, sir, for the first time how 
greatly I had mistaken De Clifford. Lucy 
had been more clear-sighted, and had told 
me I was in the wrong; and I wonld not. 
believe her. But the generosity he then 
showed, and his anxious wish to spare me 
the mortification ef a defeat, quite changed 
my feeling towerds him. During the 
election he played all sort of tricks, no 
doubt— some of them clever and darin 
enough. But, then, so did we; so did I, 
as much as he. It was all fai, and no 
malice on either side. When Lucy and I 
heard that he was going to be charged 
with treason, and put into prison, and pro- 
bably very severely dealt with—for: we 
knew what angry feeling: had ‘been pro- 
voked, and how his pranks might .be mis- 
represented—we couldn't bear the thought 
of. it, and gave him.a hint to take himself 
out of the way.” : 

‘(A hint, the result of which was that he 
joined the rebel army, and levied war on 

‘is eovereign,” interposed Colonel Warton, 
sternly. ‘‘The matter is not eo bad as I 
believed, certainly; but you would have 
done him better service if: you had left bim 
to take the consequences of his folly.” 

» “ We had no idea of his joining the Pre- 
tender’s army, sir,” said Warton, “nor I 
think had he, until he found himself ob- 
liged to escape into Scotland. I did not 
know what bad become of him till I saw 
him in Peneshurst, wearing the rebel uni- 
form.” 

‘¢I wish you had never seen him again,” 
ejaculated the colonel.’ . 

“You will hardly eay that, sir, when you 
hear what passed. I was ‘with Captain 
Vallance’s troop on the day when the 
rebels entered the town—intending to ride 
in Vallance’s company to Lichfield—when 
we were attacked by a company of the 
enemy’s troopers, who came upon us un- 
awares. I tried to get away, and wounded 
one of the rebels with a pistol-shot, but I 
was surrounded and made prisoner.” 

“You fired on them, though you were 
not in uniform!” exclaimed Colonel 
Warton—“ though you were not 8 sol- 
dier! You ought not to have done that; 
by doing so, in fact, you rendered your- 
self liable to the severest treatment.” 

“80 I found, sir,” rejoined John, 
‘though I did not know it before. I was 
taken before the Pretender and his officers, 
and they sentenced me to death—to be 
hanged the next morning in the yard of 
the White Hart.” 

‘Gracious heaven |? exclaimed Colonel 


Warton, turning pale ashe heard. ‘‘ How 
did you escape ?” 
* De Clifford saved me, sir. He went to 


the Pretender and told him that I bad 
saved him from prison and death, and en- 
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me. How he suc- 
ceeded I hardl ow, but I am sure it 
must have cost him not only a great deal 
of trouble, but a great deal of risk and 
obloqny also, if it did rot involve him in a 
dangerous quarrel. Well, sir,” resumed 
John, ‘‘ he had to remain behind in Penes- 
hurst to set me free after the others were 
gone, and just as he was on the point of 
releasing me, Stephen Vallance, who knew 
nothing of what had passed, came gallop- 
ing up with his men to my rescue, as he 
thought. De Clifford's horse was shot in 
the mélée, and himself badly wounded. He 
was found soon afterwards by Charles 
Mostyn and E-lgar Maynard, lying by the 
roadside insensible They carried him off 
to an old cottage near Wyndford Pits.” 

“‘I have heard all that part of the 
story,” said Colonel Warton. ‘I don't 
suppose much blame will attach to those 
two lads, especially as both Lord Rydes- 
dale and Sir Andrew Maynard have care- 
fully abstained from lending any help to 
the Pretender. Nor can I find much fault 
with you, John, now that I know the 
whole. You would have been wanting both 
in gratitude aud generosity if you had 
not tried to save him. I, too,” he con- 
tinued, rising and walking up and down 
the room, for the narrative which he had 
heard had greatly moved him—‘'I, ton, 
should be liable toa like charge if I did not 
do my best for him.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” exclaimed Lucy. 
“I was sure you would not be angry with 
us when you came to hear all. And his life 
will certainly be spared. The Duke thinks 
so highly of you—Mr. Vallance told us 
that he doce—he will be sure to grant any 
request that you make.” 

‘Do not indulge that fancy, Lucy. The 
Duke has indeed spoken handsomely of my 
services, and might grant any ordinary 
favour I asked of him; but in a matter of 
this kind he will not allow any private 
feeling to influence him at all. Knowing 
what I doof the manner in which he means 
to deal with these cases, I fear there are 
beavy odds against this poor young fel- 
low’s escape.” 

“Richard Farrell will do his best to pre- 
vent it, at all events,” said John Warton; 
‘he hates him more bitterly than ever I 
did at the worst of times, and he is cun- 
ning and unscrupulous to the last degree. 
You know I wrote and told you about that 

retended warning to De Clifford, when he 
Pad himself given information against 
him. I have no doubt he is at work even 
now against him.” 

“No; you may dismiss that fear, at all 
events,” said Colonel Warton. ‘I have 
just parted with Farrell, ‘who is probably 
even now leaving Peneshurst. You loo! 
surprised, John. But, as you have just 
observed, you were yourself the first to 
expose to me his duplicity and meanness. 
He came here this evening, nominally as 
Vallance’s messenger, but really to try if 
he could not get from mea post in London, 
which I had promised to bestow according 
to the nomination of poor Geoffrey Bates, 
whose endeavours to obtain this young 
man’s property have all been cut short by 
his untimely death. Farrell insisted upon 
it that Bates had promised it to him in re- 
quital of a service which he had performed, 
and wanted me to make good the promise. 
But I gave him to understand I had 
learned thoroughly his falsehood and 
double-dealing, and would place him in 
no position of trust. He begged and en- 
treated, till he saw it was vain, and then 
he implored me to give him at least the 


treated him to s 


means of making his way to some foreign 
country, as it was impossible he could con- 
tinue to live in England. I did not think 
it necessary to refuse this request also, and 
have given him letters to our correspondent 
in Boston, who will give him employment, 
Ifhe amends, he may yet do well. Enough 
of him. I promise you to do all I can to- 
morrow in behalf of young De Clifford; 
though again I say my fears are greater 
than my hopes.” 

Colonel Warton did not find his anxiety 
diminished by what he heard of the case 
on the following morning. He sat moody 
and silent in the council room, and replied 
to Sir John Ligonier’s questions in a man- 
ner which somewhat surprised the old 
general. But presently the attention of 
all was attracted by the entrance of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who appeared at- 
tended by his staff, and took the chair 
which had been reserved forhim. He was 
at this time in the five-and-twentieth year 
cf his age, short-of stature, but strongly 
built; with features which, though some- 
what heavy. bad good-humoured expres- 
sion, though at'times ‘this was marred by 
a heavy frown and an angry gleam in 
the eyes, which boded no good to those 
who might have called them up. He 
proceeded at once to the business be- 
fore him. ‘ We have to consider first,” 
he said, ‘‘the cate of a rebel efficer, who, 
as I learn, was captured yesterday, and 
of three lads, who are accused of having 
concealed him and resisted the officers sent 
for his capture. They had better be 
brought in at once.” % 

The four youths were accordingly in- 
troduced. Hugh, still weak and unable to 


‘| walk, was allowed a chair. 


‘“From Colonel Honeywood’s report,” 


“proceeded the Duke, ‘there does not seem 


to be much blame attached to three of 
these prisoners. It does not appear that 
they offered any violence to those charged 
with the arrest, and I agree with the 
magistrates that they may be discharged 
from custody, advising them to be more 
careful as to who they choose for their 
intimates for the future. With the re- 
maining case it is different. You are, I 
think,” he continued, turning to the 
prisoner, ‘‘ Mr. de Clifford, the on of Mor- 
ton, Lord de Clifford, who was convicted 
of high treason in the rebellion of 1715 
and sentenced to death for that offence, 
but afterwards, through the great lenity of 
my grandfather, King George the First, 
pardoned, and suffered to retain the greater 
part of his family estate?” 

Hugh bowed assent. ‘I cannot deny 
such to be the case,” he said. 

‘* And you have requited this unmerited 
lenity by again taking up arms and 
waging rebellious war against your sove- 
reign. There is no doubt of that fact, I 
suppose P* he continued, looking round him 
as he noticed that Hugh made no reply. 

*‘Of course it cannot be denied,” said 
Colonel Honeywood. ‘‘He was seen in 
Peneshurst wearing the uniform of a 
rebel officer. Indeed he wears it now. I 
do not imagine he desires to deny the fact.” 

Hugh again bowed, this time in silence. 

“Then I imagine this case requires no 
further consideration. Death is the 
penalty of his offence, and he must under- 
go it within the hour. Bring me the 
order and I will sign it. Colonel Honey- 
wood, you will see the sentence duly 
carried out.”” 

He motioned with his hand for the 
prisoner to be removed, but Colonel War- 
ton entreated a moment's audience. 


‘*T have to crave your royal bixhness’s 
indulgence,” he began, “and I trust you 
will permit me to speak a word or two in 
this young man’s behalf before your final 
resolution is taken. You will acquit me, 
I am cure, of underrating the crime of 
rebellion, one of the worst in my eyes of 
which a man can be guilty.” 

The Duke bowed courteously. 

* No man in England,” he said, “ could 
be less liable to such a charge than your- 
self, Colonel Warton, nor is any one more 
entitled to a hearing.” 

“TI thank your royal highness. Then 
I would urge in this young man’s behalf 
that bis fault is rather one of haste and 
indiscretion than a deliberate wish to in- 
troduce bloodshed and rebellion into this 
realm. Until within these last few 
weeks he never evinced any disposition 
to league himself with the rebels. His 
father has ever of late years stood aloof 
from such designs, until the total break- 
down of his health and reason rendered 
any participation: in them impossible. 
But during the late election, when party 
feeling ran high, and many extravagances 
occurred, incidental to such a time of ex- 
citement, some boyish follies of which he 
had been ‘guilty were taken up somewhat 


| harshly against him,.and he thought him- 


self obliged to fly the country. Unfor- 
tunately the place to which he fled was 
Scotland, and he was there induced to 
take service in the rebel army, which 
otherwise, I imagine, he would not have 
thought of doing.” 

‘There is nothing in this that would 
justify a remission of his sentence,” caid 
the Duke, seeing that Colonel Warton 
paused. ‘If every one who has joined 
the rebel army through want of considera- 
tion, or in consequence of difficulties occa- 
sioned by his own folly, is to be excused 
on that account, very few would be fuund 
guilty.” 

“T can hardly deny it,” replied Colonel 
Warton; ‘but this is not all. I have a 
further plea to offer—one which a feeling 
of personal gratitude towards the prisov.er 
obliges me, I may eay, to prefer. It is 
not much more than a fortnight ago since 
he saved my only son from the same peril 
in which he now stands himself. My son 
had been seized by the rebels, and bis life 
was forfeit by the laws of war, as certaiuly 
as that of the pri-oner is now. But he 
obtained from the Pretender the free par- 
don of his offence, on the ground that my 
son had rendered him a similar service, 
which ought not to pass unrequited. May 
not the same plea avail here? If such 
kivg-like mercy was shown by the mere 
Pretender to the royalty of England, 
shall not its genuine possessor bestow it 
also?” 

“I fear I cannot admit this plea either, 
however much I may regret it, Colonel 
Warton. I do not allow that rebels 
in arms have a right to take the lives 
of those who resist their lawless vio- 
lence. Certainly the fact that they may 
in any instance have abstained from doing 
so cannot exempt them from the punish- 
ment of their own offence. The service 
rendered to your son was a private one, 
and cannot be accounted asa direct benefit 
to my royal father, which doubtless would 
demand requital.. It is useless to urge the 
matter further.” 

“One moment, your royal highness,” 
said Sir John Ligonier, rising. ‘‘ Have I 
your licence to say a word before this 
subject is dismissed >” 

“What, you too, John!” exclaimed 
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Camberland. ‘‘ What can there be in this “Quite true,” said the Duke. “ He in- 
young fellow to procure him such advo- 


cates? Well, I will hear you, but remem- 


terposed only just in time to prevent the 
rascal’s sword from making acquaintance 


ber our time is short, and we have grave 
matters to consider.” 

“*T will be as brief as possible. Your 
royal highness said just now that if this 
young man had done his majesty any 
signal service he might rightly claim your 
indulgence.” 

“ Doubtless, Sir John; but what service 
has he done?” 

“The greatest, my lord Duke, that a 
subject could render his sovereign—that of 
saving the life not only of the son of 
Colonel Warton, as it seems he has done, 
but the life of the son of the King of Eng- 
land himself—of the commander-in-chief.”” 

“The commander-in-chief! My life, 
Ligonier!” exclaimed the Duke, in t 
astonishment. “What strange riddle is) with my ribs. But who or what my de- 
this P” ; liverer was I never learned.” 

“One soon solved, your highness. Do] You may learn now, my lord Duke. 
you remember the day when we last met! He sits yonder. He is the prisoner whose 
in this room—how, s few hundred yards} sentence you are now considering. I 
from the eae of Breed’s Farm, we were| thought I recognised the faces of the two 
set upon by a whole pack of cut-throats,| lads who rescued me when they were 
from whose hands we barely escaped with| brought in. But here is a more convincing 
safety to life and limb?” proof. This sword knot”—he held it up 

“Do I remember it, John?” said the! as he spoke—‘‘I picked up on the spot 
Duke, with a grim smile; ‘ that is a eome-| where the fight took place. It had been 
what needless question. I am scarce| wrenched from your deliverer’s sword by 
likely to forget the narrowest escape I! his antagonist. “Compare it with the knot 
have had of my life since I took to the| which I see still attached to the prisoner's 
trade of a soldier.” sword yonder. You will find the two 

“Then you will recollect that when you exactly match one another.” 
were closely ‘pressed by two fellows you “Is this so?” said the Duke, turning to 
were delivered by an unexpected champion, | Hugh. ‘Are you indeed the youth who 
who came up and drew off one of them.” (resened me on that occasion?” 


“It must have been so,” answered 
Hugh. ‘I and my two companions did 
save two officers from being murdered on 


“This sword-knot | picked up on the spot where the fight took place.” 


the day referred to. But I never knew 
till now who the person was whom I 
rescued.” 

“It is enough,” said the Duke. “I do 
not know whether what Sir John says may 
be true as to the greatness of the service 

ou rendered his majesty in saving my 
ife, but it is at least one which should 
save your own. It would ill become my 
band to sign your death warrant, when 
but for you it would be now stiff in death. 
Let a free pardon be made out, which I will 
sign. You will only have to swear alle- 
iance to the king anew, and you will then 
free. I think you will not again be 
tempted to play the rebel.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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NEARLY EATEN; OR, THE PROFESSOR’S ADVENTURE IN HAITI. 
. A TRUE STORY OF A NARROW ESCAPE. 


By James Cox, R.N., 


Author of “Nearly Garotted,” “How I Saved my Aunt's Diamonds,” etc, 


CHAPTER I. 


wo days later her moejeaty 5 don’t see the professor,” attracted general “Really, though, Jimmy, I do believe 
ship Iris steamed into the! attention. you are right this time; I can’t see any 
icturesquehar- | ‘‘ Just what I expected,” remarked the | signs of him.” 
Bour of Port- | paymaster to Gudgeon; ‘“‘shouldn’t be at} All hands were now on deck looking at 
au-Prince and | all surprised to find that the niggers have | the boat as it approached the vessel. 
anchored off the | boiled him down and eaten him,” Directly she came alongside a general 
town. Shortly “Do hold your tongue, you old| rush was made to the gangway, aud to 
after the anchor | croaker,”’ said the chief engineer, taking | everyone’s relief the form of the professor 
was let go the | the be from the signalman, and jumping | was observed stretched out at the bottom 
English consul | on the nettings. of the galley. 
came on 
board and 
informed 
Captain 
Wilsonthat 
the affwirof 
the British 
subjecthad 
been  set- 
tled ; the 
man hav- 
ing been 
released 
from prison 
and paid a 
‘ few hun- 
dred dollars as compensation for his 
detention by the Haitian Govern- 
ment. Theref+re there was no neces- 
sity for the ship to remain longer 
than the captain might think neces- 
sary. 

In the course of conversation the 
consul mentioned that several cases of 
cannibalism had recently been brought 
to light, and that he considered the 
country in the vicinity of the capital 
was unsafe for white men to travel in 
unless well armed. 

While talking to the captain on 
this subject the professor appeared on 
deck, arrayed for an excursion, carry- 
ing his butterfly-net and usual para- 
phernalia. 

“Off to the shore, Jack?” said his 
brother. ‘‘ Now take care of yourself, 
the consul says you ought not to wan- 
der far from the town.” 

‘Never fear,” replied the jolly little 
man. ‘I must have that Heliconia. 
Ta, ta;” and getting into the galley 
which had been waiting alongside for 
him, he steered across the harbour a 
little to the right of the city, and was 
observed to land on the beach in a 
small cove at the foot of the moun- 
tain range which extends to the west- 
ward of the bay. 

The professor sent the coxswain 
back in the galley with a message to 
his brother, requesting that the boat 
might be sent on shore again about 
5 p.m. to bring him on board, and 
just before that hour the officers of 
the Iris began to look out for his 
teturn. 

“Nutty,” the sporting lieutenant, 
who after evening quarters was busily 
engaged on the poop fishing for snap- 
pers over the stern, was the first to 
descry the galley on its way back to 
the ship, and his sudden exclamation, 

“Here's the boat coming off, but I “1 had never before seen such a weird spot.” 


= ak 


= 
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‘« What's the matter, Jack?” called out “T called out, ‘Who’s there?’ but as| went. I heard a terrific yell behind x: 
the captain to his brother, as the little | there was no response I walked over to the | and, looking over my shoulder, | bi. 
gentleman suddenly pulled himself to- | place from whence the sound appeared to | the big negro following hard after x 
gether and rushed up the side in a most | come, and while poking about in the bush | swinging the hatchet wildly round his is} 
excited condition. I espied through the trees a hut half bid- | Down the mountain side, over the rai 

“Matter!” spluttered out the professor, | den by a plantation of bananas. Here, | through prickly scrub and bush I fia 
who was nearly breathless. ‘Why, my | thought I, I may possibly get a draught of | closely followed by the howling cannita 
dear fellows, only half an hour ago water, so.I made my way to the door, | I was horribly ecratched and torn tri 
never expected to see one of you again. | which was shut, and knocked. The door | thorns, but that was nothing, I felt itn 


It’s a mercy I haven’t been—” was instantly opened by a tall wrinkled | a race for life. 
‘Eaten! I thought as much!” inter- | negress. She was hideous in appearance, “Well, at last I discovered that I wash 
polated the paymastor. with teeth like those of a shark. I politely | ginning to outrun my pursuers, but I :! 


“<The idea of a man coming thousands | begged her to ublige me with some water, | nearly done up, when luckily I found t4 
of miles only to be a meal for you, you | and after a little hesitation she re-entered | I was entering a thick belt of 
rascals,” yelled the professor, jumping on | the house, and presently returned with | looking out for a spot where the u 
a gun-slide-and shaking his butterfly-net | some in a gourd, which she handed to me | growth was very dense, I crawled i 
violently towards the distant hills. “Oh, | ina most ungra-ious manner. She appeared | thicket and covered myself over witt!! 
you black villains—and this the nine- | to quite begrudge me the drink I was so | fern and palm leaves that bestremd i 
teenth century. My dear boys, I can't | much in need of. However, I took along | ground. Here I determined to nui 
say how glad I am to see you all again”— | draught, and on returning to her the | until it got dark—or at any rate uutild 
jumping down and shaking hands all | gourd I offered her a biscuit for a small | coast was clear. 
round—‘ but, the wretches, they’ve got | woolly-headéd nigger who now put in an; ‘‘ Scarcely had I completed my arrarg 
my pipe and the Heliconia.” appearance. In a very rude way she, ments ere I heard the voices of the neg: 

One of the blue-jackets here stepped out | snatched the gourd from my hand, and, | at no great distance from my biding-)).1 
from the crowd that bad gathered near | muttering in some ouflandish jargon a few “«« Dis way be go,’ aaid one to the ei 
the group of officers, and touching his cap | words to the little darkey, the child imme- | ‘ How fast de little beggar run!’ 
to Captain Wilson, said, diately ran off, and disappeared from view | ‘‘ Peeping through the bush I beh¢lii 

“Ax yer pardon, sir; me and my mates | behind the hut. four rascals trotting along the edge cf t 
would take it as a great favour if you'd let “I now tried to ascertain from the | wood, not a yard from my place of cord 
the small-arm party land for half an hour | woman whether there wasa road leading | ment. I held my breath; the slight 
to blow the place about them niggers’ ears. | from her hut to the beach, as I was rather | movement would have betrayed me. Is! 
We'd very soon make ’em fork out the | tired of bushranging, but she either could | the fellow with the hatchet leading i 


professor's Ripe and t’other thing.” not or pretended not to understand me. way. I look-d at his huge month «| 
Captain Wilson smiled, and telling the | ‘‘ Finding I could get nothing but an | glistening white teeth, and almost ste! 
speaker that he would consider the matter, | unintelligible grunt out of her, I lit my | dered ae L pictured him sitting down i 
turned to his brother and said, eilver-mounted meerschaum, and, turning | his amiable family picking one of 7 

» “Now, old fellow, let’s hear all about : my back on my inhospitable friend, was | bones. 
it.” about to move on, when to my surprise I “They passed me so closely that Ixdi 
i Free or four | have touched thir naked feet with 5 


“Well,” said the professor, wiping the | found my way obstructed by t! 
perspiration and dust from his flu-hed face, | negroes, who must have come either out of | hands had I felt so inclined, and on t 
“you see that little bay ovor there, near | the plantation or from the rear of the hut. | went, down hill, until at last they wer «4 
the grove of palmettos that stretch away |The foremost of them, a huge beetle- | of sight. ‘ 
to the left. You know I landed there after | browed scowling fellow, who was slightly | ‘‘ Then I crawled out of my hiding: 
lunch, and as soon as I had seut the boat | pitted with the small-pox, advanced | and started off at right angles to the n# 
back I commenced to climb the hills be- | towards me, and, pointing at the meer- | they had taken. 
hind the beach. With no little difficulty | schaum, said in a loud voice, ‘Gib me “T ran on as. fast as I could for a4 
I forced my way through a thicket of | dat.’ To this mild request I naturally ob- | half a mile, then commenced to desti! 
wild cane which fringes the base of the | jected, and replied, ‘Certainly not. Any- | the mountain side again by a narrow }-: 
mountain just there, and at last reached | thing in reason, Captain Cuttle,’ said I, | that I now came across. Following ‘-! 
a thickly wooded ridge, where I halted to | ‘but this pipe is a particular friend of | path, I presently arrived at the edge « 


rest for a short space. Here I lit my pipe | mine, and I can't spare it.’ ravine, and here I suddenly pulled ups 
and sat down on the fallen trunk of a “These fellows, thought I, mean rob- | looked into the depths below. 
palm to look rouni and admire the | bery, so I felt in my pocket to see whether ‘I was struck with the sombre afp* 


scenery, but finding my seat too much |I had anything there which would satisfy | ance of the place, but came to the ocd 
exposed to the sun to be comfortable, I | them. However, my pockets were empty, | sion that if I intended to fetch the bea?) 
shifted my quarters a little higher up, | eo I put my hand in my basket and pulled | must descend and mount the ridge on 4 
where I had the benefit of the shadow of a | out the Heliconia, the only thing I had, | opposite side, or else make a Jong dete 
fine bois-immortelle, and could look down | and gravely presented it to the negro. For | ‘‘ In all my wanderings I had never beitt 
on the harbour below and see the Iris at | a moment he looked at me with a certain | seen such a weird, uncanny spot. (i 
anchor. Suddenly « magnificent Heliconia | amount of astonishment, snatched it out | would have supposed from its appea™ 
fluttered past my nose. Just the fellow I | of my hand, trampled it under foot, and | that the pestilential breath of the sro’ 
wanted to put in my case with the Rhodo- | then, before I could stop him, he made a | bad swept over it avd blighted all the # 
ceridw and Gonepteryx Rhamni. Of course | grab at my pipe, which he coolly trans- | faceof nature. Along its bottom and mi] 
you know that the Heliconis are—” ferred to his own lips. He then took his | precipitous sides were trees of imme 
“Oh, go on, Jack, with your yarn. | compatriots a little on one side, and an ani- | size, but with whitened trunks—* 
Never mind the butterflies; we'll take up | mated conversation eneued, of which I was | scathed by lightning — from the !:4 
savings for them.” evidently the subject. Presently, to my | attenuated branches of which buog er4 
“Well, then, away went the Heliconia | horror, I overheard one say to another, in | snakelike parasites, all knotted and“ 
and away went I after him up the moun- | execrable French—which, you know, is the | tangled in strange convolutions. 54 
tain side. What a chase he led me, to be | common language of the country—‘ Let | were entwined round the limbs and trv 
* sure! But at last,” said the professor, in | us eat him!’ when the fellow who bad | and appeared to be employed crushing “4 
a tone of triumph, ‘‘I captured him and | taken my pipe stalked intothe hut and im- | life out of these forest kings, remit 
consigned him uninjured to my hasket. mediately reappeared with a formidable | one of the Laocoou; others stretete! d 
“ After this exciting chase I felt uncom- | hatchet in his hand. great aoile along the ground or abeut 
monly dry and thirsty, and began tolook| ‘The gravity of my situation flashed at | fallen shafts of the monsters that lay +>" 
about me to see if I could find a etream or | once across my mind; it was evidently | tered in every direction amidst the “*” 
any place where I could get a drink. It | time for me to be off, so, without waiting | and rotting leaves or black stagnant D** 
appeared to me that I was not far from the | to say ‘Good-bye,’ I took to my heels and | Over the stagnant pools and decayed 
summit of the mountain, and in a wild and | darted off in the opposite direction. I tation rose a misty bluish vapour j+*7 
desolate region. Looking carefully around, | caught @ momentary glimpse of the old | with deadly miasnia. and in the stil 4 
I fancied that I saw the eyes of some | black hag as she ran out of the back of the | above hovered a black vulture (the J 4 
animal staring at me through the bush, | house and attempted to bar my progress, | Crow), that appeared tc be the presi4# 
and at the same moment I detected the | but, putting my head well down. I clutched | evil geting of this furest charnel-hou. 
rustling of the leaves and the crackling of | the rod of my buttertly-net firmly with “«¢This,’ theught I, ‘ must be the bir 
branches or twigs. both hands and charged her. Over she | place of Yelluw Jack, the scourge and 
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e Weat Indies. However, here goes ; 
’s no time to lose,’ and I commenced 
ver myself carefully into its unwhole- 
depths by the aid of the jutting rocks 
protruded from the steep precipice. 
8 a difficult task, and I’ had one or 
narrow escapes from going down 
first, owing to the slime and wet 

Well, I suppose I had got about 
vay to the bottom, when the -death- 
ilence that pervaded the place was 
n by a sudden shout from below that 
d my blood. Looking down, I saw 
dismay 8 dozen or more negroes 
1 with heavy bludgeons hurrying 
' the bottom of the. ravine towards 
pot where they thought I was about 
icend. -At the sight of these fellows 
tily commenced to reascend. How I 
ged to get up that frightful place I 
_know, but get np I did somehow or 
ther, and: not 4 moment too soon, 


| for on reaching the top of the precipice 
; they were only a few yards below me. 
Off again I went at full speed, and luckily 
for me, as I afterwards discovered, in the 
right direction, for ou turning to my left, 
after running slong the edge of the ravine, 
I plumped against a decent negro woman, 
who called out to me to ‘ Run!-ran!’ and 
pointing to s narrow path which I had 
not noticed’ just ahead, she urged me by 
signs to put on more steam. 

‘‘And run I did—I flew rather—for I 
heard the footsteps of the rascals behind 
thudding on the earth as they followed in 
my tracks. Another moment and I must 
have dropped frem sbeer exhaustion, 
when, to my joy, I saw about a hundred 
yards before me a good-sized house, over 
which floated the English fing. As I 
darted through the gate into the grounds 
surrounding it, I looked back and saw my 


on the road: above, and as I rather un- 
ceremoniously threw myself down on a 
sofa on the verandah I observed them 
souttling away up hill. 

“The owner of the house, an English 
‘merchant, attracted by the noise I made 
in rushing so violently into bis pre- 
mises, came forward, aud directly I had 
recovered sufficient breath I told hin 
what had happened. He congratulated 
me on my narrow escape, and pressed me 
to remain and dine with him; but I had 
seen quite sufficient of Haiti, and finding 
that it was just upon five o’clock, I only 
asked him to accompany me down to the 
beach, which was not four hundred yards 
from his house. There I found the galley 
and shoved off at once, and here I am now 
safe enough on board the old ship, and if 
ever I go on shore again butterfly hunting 
in that benighted island may I be eaten.” 


disappointed Vaudoo worshippers halting (THE END.) 


, TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 
INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING, 


RE are several sorts of nets used for various 
species of birds, but for song-birds the most 
on is termed the clap-net, of which Fig. 
1 outline representation. 


In looking care- 


‘vaseiuesiast 
i 
(2e7.bin. 


ania WoLses 


at it you will see I have left one side 
out netting; this, however, should of 
se have a net; consider therefore the two 
as similar to that on which the net is 
m. 

ow the net from which the drawing was 
n was somewhat different from the usnal 
L Those ordinarily used are of twine, and 
ed diagonally with mesh three-quarter 
ea, This one, however, is of silk undressed 
ng line, and of half-inch mesh, netted with 


jnare meeh instead of diamond-shape or ' 


ronal, Ateach end of it are attached jointed 
‘s which fit in each other like the joints of a 
ing-rod; these are when put together six 
six inches in length, but the net it-elf is 


vier to allow of a certain amount of bagging. | each other to fall, covering their ¢op edges about 


By J. Harrinoton Keene,’ 
Author of “Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ate, etc. 
VII,—BIRD-CATCHING BY NET. 
(Continued from page 389.) 


If this were not so the birds would be liable 
to run along underneath the net and escape, 
whereas as now arranged they entangle them- 
selves in the soft silk meshes. Of course silk is 
not necessary, but it is best if expense is no object. 
A twine net will do very well for boys, aud if 
they have mastered the instructions for netting 
given in Vol. 11, 574, they need have no 

ifficulty in making their own. 

The engraving, if carefully looked into, ex- 
plains itself, but I will, to further elucidate the 
inatter, tell you how it is laid. First, bear in mind 


six inches with each other. Thus, as in the cut, 
if the net be six feet six inches broad, you must 
allow twelve feet six inches between them. 
Having done this, fix the other net in a manner 
precisely similar to its fellow. C on the engraving, 
as can be seen, is the pull-line, and it 1s joined 
as shown to a line stretching at right angles be- 
tween the four top-line ends of the yointed poles. 
The effect of pulling this is to bring the nets up 
and over, both falling in the twelve feet tix 
inches space, and thus enclosing anything within 
that space. The birds are enticed by the cage- 
birds in the first instance (see cut), and finally 
by the play-bird perched on the play-stick (B). 
The play-bird is a bird of the same kind as 


A 


fi 


the net in the cut is now placed on the ground 
as if should be laid ; this is how to do it. Place 
both nets spread out as shown, roughly on the 
ground (you can measure their proper relative 
distances afterwards), and drive im the farthest 
peg (i.c., farthest from bird-catcher), to which is 
attached both the ‘‘top” and ‘‘ bottom” lines 
(see cut). Let this peg be firmly driven in, for 
on it the chief strain falls. Now plant the peg 
at the end of the jointed pole farthest from the 
bird-catcher (e). The pole is linked to this peg 
either by means of two staples or loops of rope 
attached to both in such a way as to act asa 
hinge. Now stretch the bottom betwren the 
two jointed poles as shown, driving the peg in 
firmly as before. Finally plant the peg nearest 
®, having stretched the bottom line tightly 
| thronghout. 


Fig. 2. 


those sought to be captured, which is attached 
by means of miniature harness (to be presently 
shown) to the play-stick, and it being compara- 
tively free it proves very attractive (see Fig. 2). 
C is the bird. This stick is of three parts: a, a 


Fig. 3. 


piece of wood made like Fig. 8; and 8, a piece of 
brass tnbing benten flat at one end (Fig. 4) and 
placed on tho stick, which may be a hazel or ash 
twig. A hole is punctured through this tube, 
and a peg passed, throngh it holds it in its 


A 


Fig. 4. 


Measure now a space of width sufficient to | place, as well ag serving as an axle on which ita 
allow the two nets when drawn over towards | movements work as prompted by the play-line, 
which passes also through A, as shown Fig. 2, 
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T have said the bird is harnessed and tethered 
to the stick at c (Fig. 2). This harnessing is 
periectly painless to the little fellow, and con- 
sists of a sort of double loop affixed to a swivel 
(Fig. 5). The head of the bird is passed 


Fig. 5. 


through and the loops are drawn down over and 
round its wings close to the body. Of course 
they are drawn and tied just tight enough to 
fit the body, and the swivel is attached ; then 
a piece of fine twine of about a foot and a half 
in length connects the play-bird with its stick. 
The method of using this bird is as follows. 
Directly the call-birds—which are cock birds in 
full song—have attracted others of their species, 
the bird-catcher gently pulls the play-line, 
raising and lowering the stick. This prompts 
the play-bird to use its wings in a perfectly 


natural manner and the consequence is, the | 
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wild birds becoming bolder at seeing one of 
their brethren so apparently unrestraiued, ven- | 
ture in the forbidden space, and with no fear 
visible at once proceed to exchai civilities. | 
As soon as the bird-catcher observes the , 
bird well in the reach of the nets, he pulls 
swiftly and strongly at c (Fig. 1), and the nets | 
close over both the play or decoy bird and those 
he has innocently Tured to their captivity. Now 
this in no case injures them, and running up, 
the bird-catcher places them in a large airy cage 
opening inwards, and commonly covers them | 
over with a cloth, lest in the first moments of | 
restraint they injure themselves inst the 
bars. Two or more Play: birds should be used, 
3o that not one may be overtired. 

Thus you have the whole apparatus of 
‘clap ’-netting and its use explained. Now for 
a few hints as to where to set the net. First, do 
not forget to mark the habits of the birds your- 
self, and so learn where to find them at all 
seasons, Larks and linnets are easily found in 
open plains and by water brooks, goldfinches 
come in autumn to feed off the thistledown, 
starlings swarm as winter comes on and are met 
with in all sorts of pastures where some growth 
of underwoou or qeciduons trees are found, 
For shy birds let your full line be quite forty 
yards long; and a good plan for blackbirds, 
starlings, and other wary birds is to lay your 
nets and get behind a hedge or other hiding- 
place. A littie ingenuity in this way will often 
procure you a goodly stroke of success, The 
other morning after a frost I caught fourteen 
blackbirds close to a long laurel hedge, hiding 
myself in a large rhododendron. 

Sometimes hawks, and even birds of a non- 


preying but quite different species to your call- 
ird, are caught in the clap-net. The former 


This kind of net is the best for amatenr., ai 
I shall therefore not describe that sort v:- 


, is used by professionals for lark and other = 


at night time, often, I am sorry to say, whi: 
is illegal, and when partridges and ph 
can be taken. Kingfishers may be at: 
stretching a fine net loosely across an x 
of a stream on which they are known t- 
and sparrows may be taken in any 1 
from old thatched barns, ricks, etc., at 1: 
the following manner. 

Stretch your net on tee cane les ani 

le carry it upright ; another holds: 

re at about the ‘idle of this net 
outer side from the barn to be “nettel. 
another, taking a long pole, bnffet atv 
interior under the eaves and in the 10 
corners ; the birds will then fly out aud 
for the light, only to be entangled in ti 
Beating the hedgerows at night will pr..: 
the same effect; and let me tell you sje:* 
pudding is not to be despised. 

Water-birds, such as dabchicks, me 
and even ducks, may be taken by means 
stretched across ditches and ‘ drawns” 
they frequent. 1 have especially been : 
fal with those little nuisances to the ist 
turist, the dabchick, or dapper as theyan:: 
in some places, by means of a comme ©: 
net, which I use for trout-catching in sper 
time, but as my readers have hardly the {u..+ 
I have in this direction I need not sy =* 
about that style of netting. 

(To be continued.) 


|ATTOOING is not an enviable practice, nor one 
it is desirable to encourage. The disfigure- 
ment of the fair human flesh is fortunately no 
longer fashionable, and, like many of the other 
customs of our ancestors and barbarous acquaint- 
ances, is fast disappearing. A few foolish boys 
still tattoo themselves, but even these, finding 
to their sorrow in after-life that the marks so 
rashly made are impossible to remove, join the 
ranks of those who decry the folly. 

A permanently successful book of fiction has 
often in one way an influence for evil. Its 
descriptions, true of the time of its first edition, 
are b~ thoughtless readers adopted as true of 


? 


tye Pls 


tin 1816. 


TATTOOING. 


the present, and the things it speaks of as still 
existing are generally long since defunct. Tat- 
tooing is a case in point. To judge from our 
literature, one would imagine that every sailor 
bore patterns on his skin as elaborate as those 
of a South Sea savage, and that his tattoo marks 
were a necessary part of his outfit ; whereas, as 
a matter of fuct, not one seaman in ten is now 
tattooed. In the days of the pressgang the 
practice was common; in these days the im- 
provement in education and modes of mari- 
time management has rendered such ready 
means of identification no longer requisite, and 
tattooing the novice, once a serious undertaking, 
is now only indulged in as a practical joke. 

An editor was in our recollection asked to 
suggest a pattern for two would-be tattooers, or 
rather tattooees. Ina moment of bitter irony 
he replied, ‘‘ As the real reason why tattooing 
is practised by sailors is that if drowned their 
corpses may be identified, the best pattern you 
could select would be perhaps your name and 
address in full, and any particulars as to age 
and pedigree that you may think would prove 
interesting.” Alas! alas! The irony in one 
instance missed its mark, and the ingenuous 
querist adopted the advice so facetiously given, 
and now goes through the world with even the 
number of his father's house and the letters of 


his postal district on his back as lifelong wit- 
nesses to his inability to graspa joke. Since 
then, like that editor, we answer all queries in 
sober seriousness, and to all tattoo-wishers 
counsel—on't ! 

Tattooing is not a pleasant process. One 
John Rutherford, a shipwrecked sailor, relates 
how he and his companions were operated upon 
They were held down by five or six of 


the Maories, and the artista, two in num“ 
each, began their work in the centre of a2 
ing ring of spectators. Firot the paint wa 
by rubbing up charcoal in water until th 
was thicker than cream, and then into 
dipped a bone garden-hoe-lookir g affair, © 
edge like a chisel. With this hoe the 
chopped into the flesh until the blool 
and each cut was trimmed again and agai ++ 
the impression was of the necessary clea” ~ 
As the design progressed other instraments*¢ 
brought into play—some made of sharks’ = 
others with edges like saws—and for four b= 
did the slashing and gashing continue, thet 
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t trickled out of the gaps beirg constantly | tate their recognition in the spiritual world. In 


ed off so as not to obscure the work. For a 


the Solomon Islands, where the belief exists in 


the sailor was blinded, and it was not till | a topsey-turveydom after death, where people 


e days afterwards that he began to recover 
sight. In six weeks he was completely 
1d again, and quite unrecognisable by all 
had previously known him, 

ome of the patterns on the faces of the Maori 
fs took years to elaborate, so that Ruther- 


are employed in labour the very reverse of what 
they had to do on earth, the men only are 
heavily marked ; and this is also the case in the 
Tonga and Samoan islanders, With regard to 
the Tonga and Samoan custom a singular legend 
exists to the effect that the natives, then un- 


's agony was sharp but short. The New | tattooed, sent a special messenger to Fiji, the 


The word ‘‘ tattoo” is said to come from the 
Polynesian ‘“ta-ta”—to strike, in allusion to the 
hoeing that takes place on the skin, and is thus. 
not unlike the unallied ‘‘ tattoo” of the drum. 
Dark-skinned people are often much alike, and, 
in default of clothes, characteristic tattoo pat- 
terns were, it is probable, of great service as 
distinguishing marks, In Tahiti, a native un- 
tattooed would be spurned much as if a Euro- 
pean were to go about naked, and the practice 


and tattoo marks were not entirely orna- 
tal. In a few cases the deeds by which the 
ves parted with their land are signed with 
es of their cheek-scrolls, The men alone 
copiously tattooed ; the women’s markings 
but slight, and frequently under the lip. 
Tolaga Bay, Cook relates that the women 
ited their faces with oil and red ochre, and 
- one of the men bore a piece of yellow 
fin his hand with which he every now and 
1 touched up the patterns on his person 
re they were rubbed and faded ! 
n Fiji the women alone are tattooed, but only 
he corners of the mouth and beneath the 


headquarters of their religion, to ask for instruc- 
tions on so delicate a subject. The messenger 
came, and the oracle spoke : ‘‘ Tattoo the women 
and not the men!” In order to remember 
this, the man as he returned repeated in 
a continuous chant, ‘‘ Tattoo the women 
and not the men! Tattoo the women and not 
the men!” But as the canoe touched the shore 
with a bump, the envoy, in full song, was 
pitched head foremost out of her, and, pulling 
himself together, proceeded on his way with, un- 
fortunately, ‘Tattoo the men but not the 
women ! Tattoo the men but not the women !” 


Gentleman of the Marquesas In rowing costume. 


is quite an art; bya refinement of etiquette 
the ladies tattoo the tips of their tongues as a 
sign of grief for the loss of a relative. 

A Marquesas ‘‘ masher” reminds the traveller 
of a harlequin in a tight-fitting suit of muslin. 
(See the portrait, in which his decorative lines 
have been very carefully reproduced.) The 
leaders of fashion in the Caroline Islands are 
patterned with an open breastcloth, bars like 
barrel-staves down the trunk, sprigs of flowers 
running up their thighs, and chains hang- 
ing on their arms and shins; those of the Gam- 
biers are wrapped in a tattoo network, as of a 


—a curious example of the evil effects of injn- 


steloth, and ‘his, it is said, is done to facili- | dicious cram, 


hammock, with numerous floral and animal de- 
Weds 
| Vices, 
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The Australians of the east coast, who-e ideas 
of decency were so peculiar as to forbid the chil- 
-dren to run about naked, and insist on adults 
wearing no clothes, painted themselves white 
and red —red in broad patches, white in spots 
and bars, and round the eyes. On the north- 
west the natives scarified themselves with ridges 
three inches apart, half an inch high, and an 
inch wide, running across their chest. In Torres 
Straits the fashionable pattern was a huge oval 
on one shoulder ; at Cape York the oval was 
supported by two or three lines on the breast. 
In New Guinea the women are striped with bars 
united all over with a zigzag network. In 
Tanna the natives delight in raised patterns of 
flowers and plants. 

In South Australia the young men had a front 
tooth punched out with much ceremony as soon 
as they came of age; and as these young braves 
admired a well carved back, the girls cheerfully 
submitted themselves to perhaps the most hor- 
rible of the tattoos, kneeling down with the 
head between the knees of some strong old 
woman, and having the back scored across with 
a shell or flint knife in row upon row right u 
to the shoulders, while the blood streame 
forth in torrents and saturated the ground 
around, 

In some of the islands to the north of Australia 
the skins of the peuple are figured as if they 
were damask; in some, flowera are carved out of 
the flesh and painted in their proper colours. 
In Formosa there is much tattooing; and it ex- 
tensively prevails amongst many of the tribes of 
the mainland. The Ostiaks tattoo their signa- 
ture on, the wrist, and their women ornament 
the backs of their hands and the front of their 
legs. The Tuski tattoo their chins with diverg- 
ing lines; the Tanguses mark themselves with 
lines both straight and curved. The Aleutian 
Islanders decorate themselves with figures of 
quadrupeds, birds, and flowers ; the Eskimos 

tattoo, and consider the lines as so many 
marks of goodness by which they will be identi- 
fied in the coming world. 

Amongst all the Orientals tattooiag has ex- 
isted for centuries; even the Jews were forbidden 
by Moses to tattoo themselves. But the form 
of the Asiatic tattoo is a very slight one. 


Among the Hill tribes of India very curious 
patterns are in vogue. The Abors have a cross 


on the forehead, while their women have ay 
similar cross .on their upper lip and seven lines ; 


across the chin. The Oraon women burn three 


marks on their brow and two on their temples ; | 


the Khyen ladies bear figures of animals, an 
the reason 
beautiful that the tribe would lose them were 
they not marked in a‘way only grateful to their 
Khyen husbands and lovers, 

The Arabs are freely tattooed amongst the 
women folk. The Bedonins of the present day 
have blue stains of flowers, circles, bands, and 
stars on their lips and chins and legs and arms, 
The Aenezi women punetare their lips and dye 
them blue; the Serhhan ladies make holes in 
their cheeks, their breasts, and their arms ; the 
belles of the Ammour make cavities in their 
ankles, 

The Betsileo tribes of Madagascar tattoo a 
collar round their neck, and a sleeve down each 
arm. ‘'The tattoo or tembo of Matambwe,” 
says Livingstone, ‘© very much resembles the 
drawings of the old Egyptians, with wavy lines 
for water, and with trees and gardens enclosed 
in squares, ° The son takes the tattoo of his 
father and Perpetuates it, though the meaning 
has been lost.” The pattern the doctor illustrates 
is the seven-branched candlestick, as shown on 
the arch of Titas, with the cross to the left of 
it and the chalice and corporas cloth to the 
right—a design that gave rise to a good deal of 
speculation when found where it was. 

This hereditary nature of the tattoo is not 
special to the natives of Matambwe. The 
Abeokutans, like many of their neighbours, 
carry their coat-of-arms on the skin of their 
chest, back, and legs. Each tribe and family 
has its own peculiar pattern. There are tor- 
toises, c! les, and lizards, and circles, 
lozenges, mounds, and hollows in endless variety 
and combination, and all in such order and 
with such distinction marks that the name of 
the bearer and his pedi are plainly shown. 
One of the Dahomy tribes, the Ardiahs, cut a 
flap out of their cheeks, turn it up to their ears, 
and allow it to heal in that position ; and the 
Mabees gash their cheek in t! places, Far- 


fan for doing so is that they are so ! 


, ther south the Nyambanas have a row of pea- 
| like pimples from the forehead to the nose tip; 
the Bornouese have. ninety-one cuts in their 

tern, twenty of them on each side of the 
jface; the Bunns have a triple slash from the 
crown to the mouth, and ridges made by cutting 
out strips of flesh and rubbing palm-oil and 
wood-ashes into the wounds, ‘he Victoria 
Cross of the Bachapins is a long blue scar down 
(the thigh ; and many other tribes have special 
figures assumed in remembrance of brave deeds 
done or difficulties overcome. And this custom 
of marking for special merit is not entirely 
African. fu the old pilgrimage days the it 
mers and crusaders, who visited the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, were there tattood 
with the cross. 

Herodotus says that the Thracians were 
marked with the emblems of their rank, and 
the Tyrians bore the symbols of their guardisn 
deities burnt in with a hot iron, or pricked in 
with needles and powder. Even the early 
Christians, according to Procopiua, were tattooed 
with the cross on their arms and wrists, In 
the same way the Ca: tians tattooed their 
disciples into the fold; and even the Roman 
soldier at one time was marked on the shoulder 
as the fugitive slave was branded on the fore 
head. 

In Malta is a tattooed race, and this is the 
nearest of our possessions in which the practice 
flourishes. Coming nearer home, we have to go 
back some distance into the past to find the 
habit general. The Picts tattooed, and from it, 
say some, derived their name, The blueness of 
the up-country Briton, the curiosities of whose 
manners and customs, collected by Cesar, have 
been until lately erroneously taken as typical of 
a fairly-civilised nation, was probably due to 
his tattooing. The custom was not entizely 
British ; it was practised to excess by the 
English invaders. In 785 a law was 
against it, and in William of Malmesbury we 
read of it as one of the fashionable vices undet 
the Norman kings. Since then it has gradually 
died a lingering death, and now it is so near its 
end that the day is not far distant when the 

old pensioner will, in a double sense, 
bewail the ‘‘last tattoo.” 


MODEL YACHT OLUBS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


LAGS and distinguishing marks form the next 

item dealt with in the sailing regulations. 
In most clubs the ensign is kept at the peak and 
the racing colours at the masthead, but the 
Scotch practice is to have only one flag, and 
that the house-flag, hoisted in the place of 
the ensign, at the gaff-end. The Serpentine 


flies both burgee and racing colour ; the King- 
ston flies the club flag and owner's at the 
masthead, and numbers every yacht and marks 


the number on the mainsail in two-and-a-half- 
inch figures, The Liverpool” carries the num- 
ber on both fore and mainsails marked on both 
sides of them in three-and-a-half-inch figures. 
The Clapham carries the ensign at the peak or 
on the mizenmast-head, and flies at the main- 
mast-head a square blue flag with a two-inch 
white figure showing the number of the boat's 
station, a practice analogous to that now 
adopted at athletic meetings and avoiding as 
many disputes. 

Next to the flag laws come the regulations as 
to drawing for stations, paying entrance-fees for 
the race, and arranging and starting the boats. 
In the event of spe-ial umpires not being ap- 
pointed the senior flag - officer present takes 
command, lots are drawn for stations, the boats 
are drawn up in the order so arrived at, and 
then, with the usual cautionary “Are you 
ready!” a whistle is blown or a gan fired, and 
the race begins. In some courses the water is 
so shallow close in shore that sticks have to be 
used to push the boats off; in such cases the 
length of the sticks is limited, but whenever 
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gether. In some cases there is a special rule to 
the effect that no yachts be ‘‘ pushed” at start- 
ing—the definition of ‘‘push” not being given— 
but this is of little consequence, as an excessive 
push in starting a model on a long course nearly 
always does more harm than good. Where 
pushing or drawing should be prohibited is 
along the sides of the course, and just at the 
winning Vors, where the judicious prodding with 
a long pole is the cause of more wins—and dis- 
putes—than anything else. The object of the 
race being to discover the fastest craft under the 
impulse of the wind on her sails, and not under 
that of the owner's stick on her stern—clubs 
being organised for model sailing and not model 
Pashing—all such dribbling should be avoided. 

its touching the shore should be put about 
either on or off their guys, and when before a 
wind should have their sails retrimmed so as to 
work them clear. 

The start should take place from between two 
flags, and the winning-line should be drawn 
between two flags; and for the purposes of 
judging, the tack of the jib, or of the foresail 
when no jib is carried, is best considered as the 
extremity of the boat. A whistle should be 
blown or a gun fired as the leading vessel crosses 
the line, and the results should be noted by the 
umpire on match cards specially ruled for the 
purpose. In some clubs the result of the heat 
is decided by the first journey over the course, 
in others the heat is sailed once up and down, 
in others the racing takes place'for some agreed 
time, and the boat that wins most boards is the 


possible it is best to dispense with sticks alto- | winner of the race, In the Scotch races, where 


boards of a mile or 90 are possible, the single 
journey is preferred, although the boat ought at 
least_ to take two tacks, fora trial on one teck 
can hardly be considered conclusive. Just a 
it would be possible to build a boat to do 
nothing but ecud, and beat everything at scud- 
ding, so there would seem to be little difficuity 
in Euitding a machine that would be useles: 
except on the starboard tack, and yet on that 
tack baat everything else, 

Following the paragraphs referring to thes: 
matters there occasionally comes one regarding 
mixed races. Mixed races, however, should lx 
avoided as much as possible. Allowances fot 
varying sizes and rigs are never satisfactory in 
model or any other sailing. Boate, like men, 
should contend on their merits, and there should 
be no handicapping, for all allowance formuls 
are handicaps. 

Fouls generally count as ‘‘ rubs of the green,” 
but in the event of a boat being re-started when 
the course is not clear, or @ fc being otherwise 
deliberately caused, power is generally reserved 
in the regulations to disqualify the offending 
boat, and in bad cases expel her owner. In fins! 
heats, however, a foul occasionally necessitates 
the board being re-sailed. When two yachts 
come ashore close together it is customary for 
the windward one tobe got off first, but should 
the leeward one have grounded first she has the 
preference. In cases where sticks are used the 
grounding clause does not apply, and the craft 
are swung round before they touch, the swing 
being best given under the bobstay, and all gyb- 
ing fois, etc., being left to the wind, Sails 
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and rudders can be changed at will during 
avery Tace, but the boat, if pulled ashore for 
the purpose, has always to be started afresh from 
the spot where she grounded. 

Following the fouling edicts there is gene- 
rally a rule giving power of protest to any of the 
iggrieved, with a rare appendix—alas ! too rare 
—that the protester deposit a shilling for costs 
before the matter is gone into, the money to be 
retained by the club in the event of the grievance 
proving imaginary. And with this, and the usual 
inale vesting all power in the umpire during the 
natch, we reach the end of the sailing codes of 
the model yacht clubs. 


—ro- 


SCREEN FRAME FOR THE MAGIC 
LANTERN. 


By Franx CHASEMORE, 


REAT inconvenience is often caused in fix- 
ing a screen in a room for the lantern, 
sch as tuking down pictures, etc.; and some- 
times it is impossible to hang it without doing 
some damage to the walls an Peat by driving 
nails and hooks. Even then the screen has to 
be pet up in an inconvenient place. 
ly using the following contrivance all this 
will be avoided. The screen can be put in 
iny part of a room most suitable for the show, 
and afterwards taken to pieces in a few minutes 
and packed away in a box thirty-six inches long 
and about eight inches deep and wide. 

The frame, or stand, can be bought at the 
shops, but it is much cheaper to make your 
own. 

‘The materials for this frame can be bought at 
a sinall outlay, and are—fifteen wooden rods 
three feet six inches long and about an inch and 
& quarter in diameter—the handles sold at the 
shops for fitting to hair broom-heads do very 
well indeed, and are not very dear ; twa pieces 
of wood six inches long, five inches wide, and 
one inch and a quarter thick; and, lastly, some 
stout tin plate. 

First of all, take the two wooden blocks and 
cut them the shape shown in Fig. 1; the width 


[| 


Fig. 1. 


oa 


Fig. 2. 


at top is three inches, and at the bottom five 
inches, Divide the top and bottom lines into 
two equal parta, and draw a line from top to 
bottom through the points of division. On this 
line mark e point an inch and a half from the 
top, and with this point as centre bore a hole 
tight through the wood, which hole is to be just 
large enough for the wooden rods to fit tightl 
into. Draw a line across the face of the Block 
half way down (as in Fig. 2). Along this line, 
id from each end of it, mark inwards a dis- 
tance equal to the diameter of the wooden rods, 
and do the same along the bottom line (as in 
Fig. 2). Join these points as in the figure ; cut 
out the middle portion, leaving the projections 
three inches long and an inch and a quarter 
square, These projections must be rounded by 
taking off the corners with a sharp chisel or 
knife. Trim them down till they are the same 
size _as the rods, 

Now you will want your fifteen wooden rods, 
3-e that they are all the saine thickness. Cut 
off the ends of each to make them quite square, 
and inaking the roda exactly three fret six inches 
long. From your tin plate cut fourteen pieces, 
rach ites to be six inches long, and wide 
mnongh to go rommd the rods and to Jap about a 
quarter of an inch, The width can be found by 
rolling feper round the rod and letting it lap a 
quarter of an inch, and then cutting it off. 


Place this paper on the tin and mark the width. 
The tin can be cut with a large pair of scissors. 
Now roll each piece of tin round the rods so as 
to form fourteen tubes. These tubes will now 
require to be soldered. You can get your tin- 
man to do this for you, or you can do it your- 
self. If 80, the following is the way to do it. 

First of all, get some muriatic acid and some 
clean zinc cuttings. Put the zinc into a bottle 
and pour over it the acid, and set it on one side 
for a time till it has quite done effervescing ; 
then add a little more zinc, and if it begins 
again wait a little longer and add more. Do 
this till it does not effervesce on putting new 
zinc into it, when it is ready for use. You must 
get some solder from the plumber's, and if you 
have not a soldering-bit he will perhaps lend you 
one; but you can buy the bits now in many shops. 
where they are sold on a card with some solder. 
The cost is, I think, from one shilling upwards, 

The first thing to do is to ‘tin the bit” (or 
cover the face aud point with solder). This is 
done as follows. Place the bit in the fire to 
hot, but not red. Take a clean piece of tin- 
plate and put on it a few drops of the zinc solu- 
tion, and put a small piece of solder into it. 
When the bit is hot enough take it out of the 
fire, and with a coarse file clean the face and 
edges of it, and place it on the solder in the 
zinc solution on the piece of tin. In a few 
seconds the solder wil] melt and flow all over 
the point of the bit. This must be done to the 
bit every time it gets red-hot, as in that case the 
solder is burnt off. 

Now put the bit back into the fire and take 
one of the tia tubes and first clean the surfaces 
that lap together by scraping them with a pen- 
knife. Rub each surface with the zinc solution 
and lap them together, and tie the tube round 
with string to keep the edges in their places. 
Take the bit out of the fire when it is hot 
enough and place it on the end of the stick of 
solder, which will be melted and stick to the 
bit. Place the bit on the top of the lapping 
edges, and in a few seconds the solder will flow 
from the bit between the surfaces to be joined, 
and by drawing the bit from one end to the 
other it will draw after it the solder and make a 
strong joint. If the bit did not at frst carry 
enough solder to make the whole joint, more can 
be added by applying the stick of solder to the 
bit while it is on the joint. Solder the fourteen 
tubes and clean off the joints by scraping and 
filing the superfluous solder off and polishing up 
with a piece of glass-paper. Clean the joint in- 
side well with a piece of oiled rag to destroy the 
zinc solution left inside. 

Now fit a tube on one end of each of fourteen 
of the wooden rods. The tube must be pushed 
on to the wood so that it is half way, or leaving 
an empty space of three inches. The tube can 
be fixed to the wood by two or three tacks 
driven through the tin. The fifteenth rod has 
no tube to it. ~ 

This is all there is to.be made for the frame. 
In putting it together take the rod without a 
tube and two others, and join them together 
like a fishing rod, place each end of this com- 
pound rod into the hole in one of the blocks of 
wood, fit together the other rods into sets of 


three. There will be four of them. At one 
end of each set will be an empty tube, these are 
to be fitted on the pegs on the blocks at the ends 
of the other rod. The frame will now be com- 
posed of two uprights, each made up of two 
compound rode, and these support the cross rod 
or screen roller. 

In the bottom rod of each set bore a hole 
with a gimlet, as in Fig. 8, and get two pieces 
of iron wire about ope-quarter of an inch in 
diameter and bend the ends at right angles to 
the other part, leaving this middfe part about 
two feet long. These are to be fitted to the 
rods, one to each pair, by pushing the bent ends 


Fig. & 


into the holes in the ends of the rods as in Fig. 
3; they are to be fitted on the outside of the 
rods. 

Fasten these two wires together by passing a 
cord round both and tying the ends together. 
Sometimes the weight of the screen will cause 
the roller it is hung on to ‘‘ sag ” or drop in the 
middle. But by tightening the cord under- 
neath, the lower ends of the uprights will be 
brought towards each other, and will raise the 
middle of the screen roller. 

To make the screen you must get some linen. 
This can be bought ten feet wide. Get three 
and a half yards of it and have it hemmed at 
the top and bottom. The top hem must be 
large enough for the roller to pass tightly 
through. ‘he screen will get more or less 
creased in packing, but will come all right on 
being wetted and hung on the roller. 

This frame is calculated for a ten-foot screen, 
which will be found enough for most 
rooms. But it can be made for a Er Tr one by 
adding one or more rods to each of the sets. 
The linen for a larger screen must be joined, 
as it is not made more than ten feet wide. In 
joining linen for this p do not let the 

1m come across the middle, but add an equal 
piece at the tep and bottom, which will leave 
the middle of the picture clear, and the line of 
the join will come among the dark features of 
the foreground and will not be seen so, much. 
The tin tubes had better be varnished over with 
Branswick black, as they will look better and 
act be liable to rast, Varnish the iron wires 
also, 5 

In packing up, the screen must not be rolled 
on the rods, but had better be folded up by 
itself in paper and placed in the bottom of the 
box, and then the rods put in afterwards, 


Otherwise the screen might have some patches 
of Brunswick black in the middle of it. 

Fig. 4 is a view of the screen and frame when 
put together. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SIXTH SERIES ) 
I—Carving Competition. 


T will be seen, by reference to page 62 of the pre- 

sent volume, that we offered Two Prizes. of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
carved head of a tiger. The size of carving, wood, 
tools, etc., were left entirely to competitors’ own 
choice, aud it was also mentioned that the head might 
be carved on a slab, or in any other way preferred. 
Competitors were to stand in two classes, the Junior, 
embracing all agea up to 18, and the Senior, all ages 
from 18 to 24. * 

We regret to sny that, for some reason or other— 
possibly the greater attractions afforded by the other 
competition-subjects announced at the same time— 
comparatively few have sent in; not nearly so many, 
indeed, as in the analogous “lion’s head” competition 
in our last volume ; while the work of all but just the 
two or three heading the list is also of a very inferior 
character, alike as to design and execution. 


Our Award is as follows :— 
JUNIOR Diviston. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


ARTHUR JAMES OSMOND (aged 164), 79, Clifton Street, 
Finsbury, E.c. 


Certificate. 
ALFRED L, NINIS, Over Vicarage, Winsford Cheshire. 


SENIOR DIVISION. 


In this division two competitors run each other 
pretty closely, the one excelling perhaps in the head 
itself, and the other in the general frame design and 
accessories. This being the case, especially as their 
work, though it equals, hardly in any way excels that 
of the prize-winner in the Junior Division, we have 
decided to bracket their names and divide the Two 
Guineas between them, 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 
DovGLas WILLIAM LEWIN (aged 21), Thanet Villa, 
45, Grange Road, Ramsgate. 


CHARLES EDWARD GILL (aged 20), George Stroct, 
High Wycombe. 


{ 


Certificates. 


Louis H. Higuam, 6, Albion Place, Marston Road, 
Frome. 


ARTHUR MINTY, 7, Orchard Street, Frome. 


H. C. SPALDING, 32, Harland Road, Tranmere, Birken- 
head. 


*,* Competitors in the previous Model Locomotive 
and Illuminating Competitions may be glad to know 
that their handiwork was sent, as a gift from the Boy's 
OWN PAPER readers, to the Stockwell Orphanage and 
to Dr. Barnardo's Homes. The latter, as the larger 
institution, received the major portion, the engines 
being awarded, we believe, as New Year's prizes, and 
the texts being used for brightening the dormitories, 
etc. As regards the Stockwell Orphanage, the engines 
went as a Christmas gift for the boys, and the texts 
for the use of the new Orphanage for Girls, the boys at 
Stockwell having previously received a parcel of illu- 
minations, the product of one of our earlier competi- 
tions. 


Correspondence. 


NuMMUS.—The first coin with the figure of Britannia 
on it is of the Roman period—time of Hadrian. 
Britannia seated on the rock is distinctly shown, and 
she has the spear and shield, the shield being with- 
out the crosses, but having a long spike in the 
centre. Underneath the figure is the legend BrI- 
TANNIA. The more modern Br:tannia was reintro- 
duced by Charles 11. 


W. GoopF.—Of course the bagpipes have been round 
the world. For instance, Captain Cook had them 
on hoard the Resolution, and treated the New Zea- 
Innders to a skirl at Dusky Bay. He seems, however, 
to have thought that they preferred the druin. 


ORER.—If you will refer to our ‘Trip ot 
the Thames,” in the third volume, you will find 
a cheap and useful tent fully described. 


A SECRETARY.—Use raw linseed-oil for cricket 
bat: 1 our article on the subject, by Dr. 
e, in the fifth volume. 


Ava. L {BTORES —Vermicelli and ants’ eggs will 
do forthe goldfish. The siskin is a very well 
known British bird. See our coloured plate. 


FAFFER.—For bending sails and standing rig: 
ging the best thing to use is flue wire; it 
strong and thin. The less resistance the rig: 
ging offers to the wind the better for the boat, 
Pieces of trout line will be found very useful 
in model ship-building. Do vot theorise, bu! 
try it. 

T. Y. R.—General Washington was born in 1732 Hii 
death-date is a very easy one to remember ; he died 
at twelve o’clock on Saturday night, December 31st, 
1799, the last minute of the last century. 


ALHAMBRA.—The Moorish lattice-work was made of 
little bits of wood and pegs all built up together like 
@ puzzle, or rather like a mass of wheels with huli 
and spokes, There is an article on the subject is 
the second volume of “ Amateur Work.” 


A. W. L. S.—We never give medical advice. If you 
are ill go to a doctor—and pay his fee. What that 
ought tu be we have no means of knowing. 


8. R. T.—You should select quite three times the 
number of leaves you wish to skeletonise. There is 
always a percentage of failures. The chloride 
of lime is only a bleaching agent. 


A. R. WATKIN.—Your simplest plan would be to get 4 
umber of “Science Gossip,” monthly, price four: 
pence. and consult the advertisements. It is pub- 

ished by Chattd and Windus. 


AN OLD READER.—Leave your poset plants alone, 
Keep them indoors during the iter, 


HecTor.—You will find a notice of the Order of the 
Bath in the article Scoompany ing our coloured plate 
of the Orders of Knighthood in the fourth volume. 


‘WooL.—1. In Stanford's “‘ Manufacturing Industries,” 
one of the volumes treats of the weaving trades. 
2. There is uo person living who can tell your cha- 
racter from your handwriting. There are a few 
charlatans who pretend to do so, but you must be 4 
very credulous lad to believe in any such folly. 
Some of the finest and boldest handwriting is written 
by the meanest and most cowardly of men. 


NoM DE PLUME.—AlIl the back volumes of the “ Boy's 
Own Annual” are still kept in print. The first costs 
six shillings ; the other four cost seven shillings aud 
sixpence each. 


Luror Vampr.—You can ae the coloured plates in 3 
packet at the close of the volume. The cost of the 
packet is always given in the last number of the 
volume. 


J. B. W.—The story entitled ‘‘ Frank Layton,” which 
appeared in the “ Leisure Hour” in 1854, is out of 
R int. The articles on “ Yacht, Canoe, and Boat 

uilding ” were in the September and October parts 
in 1882. All boats, except whale-b ats, are steered 
with a rudder. The oar is a makeshift, ‘Julia 
Cunningham ” ig also out: of print, i 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
A‘S( HOOL STORY, 


By Tai.or Barges REED, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St, Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” ete. 


“VI go,” said Wyndham, hurriedly. 
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solute, wretched; he left it wretched in- 

deed still, but with his spirit roused and 

his mind made up. His duty lay clear 

borers him, and whatever it cost he must 
lo it. 

Whether Wibberly was himself the 
writer of the mysterious letter, or whether 
some one had prompted him to ask the 

uestion, or whether his asking it just at 
this time was a mere coiucidence, he did 
not trouble to decide. 

He felt rather grateful to him than 
otherwise for having asked it, just as one 
is occasionally grateful to the thunderclap 
for clearing the air. 

The first thing wifaout doubt was to 
find Wyndham, and come to a clear 
understanding as to whether or not he 
was the culprit; and the captain lost no 
time in attempting to put this resolve into 
practice. 

It would not do, he knew, immediately 
after the scene in the Parliament, when 
everybody would be on the tiptoe of 
curiosity, to be seen holding a secret inter- 
view with an: articular boy, and b> 
therefore deci ed wisely to wait till th: 
usual time when Wyndham was in tt - 
habit of coming to his study to doh . 
lessons. Meanwhile, to make sure of h.s 
coming, he sent him a message by Cusack 
to tell him to be sure and turn up. 

Cusack, little suspecting the importance 
of this simple message, delivered it glibly, 
and being of course brimful of the ex- 
citement of the hour, he remained a little 
to regale Wyndham with a history of the 
afternoon’s events. 

“ Oh, I say,” said he, ‘you weren't at 
Parliament this afternoon. There was no 
end of a shine on.” 

‘* Was there?” asked Wyndham. 

“Rather. What do you think? those 
fous Parrett’s cads came down in a 

dy and kicked up the biggest row you 
ever saw—naid they were a club, and made 
no end of beasts of themselves, and got 
kicked out at last, and serve them right 
too.” 

“ They’re always fooling about at some- 
thing,” said Wyndham. 

“That they are. They want a good 
taking down, and we mean to do it next 
week in the junior House match.” 

‘* Ah,” said Wyndham, who amid all his 
recoenc troubles could never forget that he 
was a second eleven man. ‘‘ Ah, I heard 
the juniors’ match was to come off. What 
day is it to be?” 

“Thursday.” 

‘Oh, I must come and have a look at 
you. Is Welch’s going to win?” 

“Going to try, and t fancy we're pretty 
fair. They’ve been lazy, you know, in 
Parrett’s, and so we get a pull there. 
Oh, but I was saying that row with the 
kids wasn’t all this afternoon. Just at the 
end that cad Wibberly got up and asked 
Riddell some more about the boatrace— 
theyre always hammering away at that, 
and what do you think Riddell said— 
guess!” 

“T can’t,” said Wyndham. 

‘“Why he said he knew who the chap 
was who had cut the strings, or fancied 
he did!” 

“Who is it?” exclaimed Wyndham, 
excitedly. 

“That's what he won’t say. And of 
course there’s an awful row on. They say 
they'll make him tell, or kick him out of 
the school or something. They're in no 
end of a rage.” 

“Why doesn’t he tell who it is?” asked 
Wyndbam, 


“Oh, be says he’s not sure, or something 
like that. But I dare say he'll tell you 
all about it this evening. You're to be 
sure and turn up, he says, at preparation 
time.” 

Aud off went this vivacious messenger, 
leaving Wyndham in a considerable state 
of astonishment and perturbation. 

What did Riddell want him for? He had 
not seen him since that evening, a week 
ago, when he had so nearly confessed to 
him about Beamish’s. He hardly liked 
not to go now, although he knew it would 
be hard to avoid letting out the wretched 
secret which he had promised Gilks and 
Silk to keep. 

Besides, uneasy as he was about this, he 
could not help feeling excited about what 
Cusack had just told him of the boatrace 
affair, And most likely, when he came to 
consider, Riddell would be so full of that 
that he might perhaps not say any more 
about Beamish's. 

So Wyndham decided to go, and in due 
time presented himself with his books at 
the captain’s study. 

He could see at once that Riddell was in 
one of his serious moods, and his heart 
sank, for he had no doubt what was 
coming, and felt that, unless he were to 
break his promise, matters were sure to be 
made worse. 

‘I’m glad you've come,” said Riddell ; 
‘you went off 80 suddenly the other even- 
ing. 

“Yes,” said Wyndham; “the lock-up 
bell rang, and I was bound to be in my 
house before it stopped.” 

“You know what I want to see you 
about now, Wyndham ?” said the captain, 
nervously. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, doggedly; “I 
sup) se I do.” 

ere was & long, uncomfortable pause, 
at the end of which Riddell said, ‘‘ Surely, 
Wyndham, you are not going to leave it to 
me to clear up this matter ?” 

‘« What do you mean ?” asked the boy, 
burying his face in his hands, and utterly 
unnerved by the tones of his friend’s 
voice, 

“I mean this,” said Riddell, as firmly 
as he could, ‘that there are only two 
courses open. Either you must confess 
what you have done, of your own accord, 
or it will be my duty to do it for you.” 

“T don’t cee how it’s your duty to tell 
every body,” said the boy. ‘I should get 
expelled to a dead certainty!” 

“Tt must either be one or the other,” 
said the captain. 

“Oh, Kiddell!’* exclaimed the boy, 
springing to his feet, ‘‘don’t say that! I 
know I’ve been a cad, and let myself be led 
into it; but surely it’s not so bad as all 
that! You've always been a brick to me, 
I know, and I’ve not been half grateful 
enough. But do let us off this time! please 
do! I can’t tell you anything; I would 
gladly, only I’ve promised. You wouldn't 
have me break my promise? If you tell 
of me I shall be expelled—I know I shall! 
Do help me out this time!” 

“Poor fellow!” said Riddell, who was 
not proof against this sort of appeal from 
any one, least of all from one he loved. 

The boy was quick in the energy of his 
despair to follow up his advantage. 

“I'd make it good any other way—any 
way you like—but don’t have me expelled, 
Riddell. Think of them all at home, what 
a state they would be in! I know I de- 
serve it; but can't you get me out of it?” 

“If you were to go to the Doctor and 
tell him everything—” began Riddell. 


“Oh, that’s just what I can’t do!” ex- 
clained Wyndham. ‘'I’d do it like a shot 
if it was only myself in it. I don't know 
how you found it all out, I'm sure; but I 
can’t go and tell the Doctor, even if it was 
to get me off being expelled.” 


It was no use going on like this. Riddell 


was getting unmanned every moment, and 
Wyndham by these wild appeals was only 
prolonging the agony. 

‘Wyndham, old fellow,” said the cap- 


tain, in tones full of sympathy and pity, 
“if I had dreamt all this was to-happen I 
would never have come to Willoughby at 
all. I know what troubles you have had 


this term, and how bravely you have been 
trying to turn over a new leaf. I'd give 
anything to be able to help you out of this, 
but I tell you plainly I don’t see how to do 


it. If you like, I'll go with you to the 
Doctor, aud— ” 

“No, nu!” exclaimed Wyndham, wildly, 
‘«T can’t do that! I can’t do that!” 

“Then,” said Riddell, gravely, ‘‘I must 
go to him by myself.” 

Wyndham looked up and tried to speak, 
and then faiily broke down. 

“If the honour of the whole school were 
not involved—” 

Wyndham looked up in a startled way. 
‘The honour of the school? What has it 
got to do with my going to—” 

What strange fatality was there about 
Riddell’s study door that it always opened 
at the most inopportune times ? 

Just as Wyndham began to speak it 
opened again, and Bloomfield, of all per- 
sous, appeared. 

‘«T want to speak to you, Riddell,” he 
said, 

The words were uttered before he had 
noticed that the captain was not alone, or 
that his vieitor was young Wyndhan, in a 
state of great distress—hardly greater than 
that of Riddell himself. 

As soon as he did perceive it he drew 
back aud said, ‘‘I beg your pardon; I 
didn’t know any one was here.” 

“Tl go,” said Wyndham, hurriedly, 
going to the door, and hardly lifting his 
eyes from the ground as he pasged. 

Bloomfield could hardly help noticing his 
strange appearance, or wondering at it. 

“ Anything wrong with young Wynd- 
ham?” said he, nut sorry to have some 
way of breaking the ice. 

“ He's in trouble,” said the captain. 
“Won't you sit down?” 

It was a very lorg time since the head 
of Parrett’s and the captain of the school 
had met in this polite way. But Bloom- 
field for some time past had shown signs of 
coming round to see that the position 
which had been forced upon him, and 
which he had been very ready at firat to 
accept, was not a satisfactory one. And, 
greatly to the disgust of some of his 
fellow-monitors, he had shown this more 
than once by friendly advances towards 
his rival. But, so far, he had never got to 
the length of calling upon him in his 
study. 

Riddell was scarcely surprised to see 
him, although he was quite unprepared for 
the very amicable way in which he began. 

“Tm sorry to interrupt you,” said 
Bloomfield, ‘‘ but I’ve been intending to 
come over the last day or two.” 

‘It's very good of you,” said Riddell. 

“‘The fact is,” said Bloomfield, a little 
nervously, ‘‘ ever since that debate in Par- 
liament some weeks ago, when you spoke 
about all pulling together, I’ve felt that 
our fellows haven't done as much as they 
ought in that way—I know I haven’t.” 
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Riddell did not exactly know what to 
say He could not say that the Parrett’s 
fellows had ‘pulled together” for the 
good of the school, so he said nothing. 

“Tm getting rather sick of it,” con- 
tinued Bloomfield, digging his hands in 
his pockets. 

““So am I,” said the captain. 

“You know,” said Bloomfield, ‘it was 
that wretched boatrace affair which made 
things as bad as they were. Our fellows 
wouldn’t have kept it up so long if that 
hadn’t happened.” 

Riddell began to get more and more un- 
easy. He had expected this was coming, 

d there was no escaping it. re 

“It. was an awfully ugly business, of 
course,” continued Bloomfield; ‘‘and 
though no one suspected fellows like you 
and Fairbairn of such a thing, our fellows, 
you know, were pretty s.0 some one was 
a the bottom of it.” 

Riddell could not help thinking, in the 
midst of his uneasiness, how very sagacious 
the Parrett’s fellows had been to make the 
dissovery | : 

“And now,” said Bloomfield, looking 
up, and feeling relieved to have his speech 
nearly done—‘ now that you've found out 
who it is, and it’s all going to be cleared 
up, I think things ought to oome. all 
right.” ; 

It was a painful situation for the cap- 
tain of Willoughby. The bribe which 
Bloomfield offered for his secret was what 
had been the wish of his beart the whole 
term. If he accepted it now there would 
be an end to all the wretched squabbles 
which had worked such mischief in the 
school the last few months, and the one 
object of his ambition as head of the school 
would be realised. 

Surely, now, he could hold back no 
longer. His duty—his interest—the honour 
of the school—all demanded his secret 
of him; whereas if he held it back things 
would be worse than ever before. 

And yet he hesitated. 

That last wild half-finished exclamation 
of Wyndham’s lingered in his mind and 
perplexed him. Suppose there should be 
some mistake ? ith that knife in his 
pocket, and the poor boy’s whole conduct 
and demeanour to corroborate its story, he 
could scarcely hope it. But suppose there 
was a doubt, or even the shadow of a 
doubt, what right had he to accuse him, or 
even to breathe his name? 

“I hope it will be cleared up before 
long,” said he. 

‘Why, you said you knew who it was!” 
said Bloomtield. 

“‘T said I suspected somebody.” 

“Who is it?” asked Bloomfield. 

“T can’t tell you,” replied Riddell. 
“I’m not sure; I may be wrong.” 

«But surely you're not going to keep a 
thing like this to yourself!” exclaimed 
Bloomfield, warmly ; ‘‘ it concerns every- 
body in the school. I’ve a right, at any 
rate, as stroke of the Parrett’s boat, to 
know who it is.” 

“‘Of course you have; and if I was 
quite sure I was right I would tell you.” 

“But you can tell me whom you sus- 
pect,” said Bloomfield, who had not antici- 
pated this difficulty. 

‘No, I cannot,” replied the captain. 


“In confidence, at any rate,” said 
Bloomfield. 
‘No, not till I am sure. I really can- 


not.” 

Bloomfield’s manner changed. This re- 
buff was not what he had expected. He 
had come here partly out of curiosity, 


partly from a desire to be friendly, and 
partly owing to the eagerness of his com- 
panions to have an explanation. He had 
never doubted but that he would succeed— 
nay, even that Riddell would be glad to 
meet him more than half way. But now 
it seemed this was not to be, and Bloom- 
field lost his temper. : 

“You mean to say,” said he, angrily, 
“you're going to keep it to yourself?” 

“Yes, till I am sure.” 

“Till you are sure! What are you 
going to do to make it sure, I'd like to 
know P?” ° 

“ Everything I can.” 

“You know, I suppose, what everybody 
says about you and the whole concern?” 
said Bloomfield. 

‘“‘T can’t help what they say,” eaid the 
captain, calmly. 

‘‘ They aay that if you chose you could 
tell straight out like an honest man who it 
is.” 

Riddell looked quickly up at the speaker, 
and Bloomfield felt half ashamed of the 
taunt directly it escaped his lips. 

“‘T say that’s what the fellows think,” 
said he, ‘‘ and it’s in your own interest 
to clear yourself. They think you are 
shielding someone.” 

The captain's face changed colour 
rapidly, and Bloomfield was quick enough 
to see it. 

“It’s hardly what fellows had been led 
to expect of you,” said he, with a touch of 
sarcasm in his voice. ‘* Anyhow it knocks 
on the head any idea of our pulling 
together as I had hoped. I certainly shal 
do nothing towards it as long as this ugly 
business is going on.” 

“Bloomfield, I've told you—” began 
Riddell. 

‘You've told me a great deal,” said 
Bloomfield, ‘* but you can’t deny that you 
are sheltering the cad, whoever he is, 
under the pretext of not being quite sure.” 

Riddell said nothing, an loomfield, 
seeing nothing could come of this alterca- 
tion, left the room. 

At the door, however, a thought struck 
him. Could that agitated scene between 
Riddell and young Wyndham, which he 
bad interrupted by his arrival, have had 
anything to do with this mystery ? 

e recollected now what a state of dis- 
tress both had been in; and now he 
thought of it, surely he had heard Wynd- 
ham’s voice saying something in tones of 
very eager appeal at the moment the 
door was open. Besides, Wyndham had 
been very ‘‘down” for @ week past. 
Bloomfield had noticed it at the cricket 
practices; and more than one fellow had 
spoken of it in his hearing. He knew too 
how thick he was with the captain, and 
with what almost brotherly concern Rid- 
dell watched over all his interests; every 
one in Willoughby knew it. 

Bloomfield was only a moderately clever 
youth, but he new enough to put two 
and two together; and as he stood there 
at the door the state of the case flashed 
across his mind. He might get at the 
secret after all! y 

“You forget that other people can sus- 
pect besides you, Riddell,” he said, turning 
back. ‘‘ Suppose I was to suspect that 
precious young friend of yours who stood 
blubbering here just now?” 

It was well for the captain that his back 
was turned as Bloomfield said this, other- 
wise the least doubt as to the correctness 
of his guess would have been instantly 
dispelled. 

The last strait in which Riddell found 


himself was worse than any that had gone 
before. For he could not deny, and to say 
nothing would be the same as assenting. 
The secret was out, and what could hedo? 
The only thing seemed to be to appeal to 
Blcomfield’s generosity, to explain all to 
him, and to implore him, for a day or two 
at least, to keep sacred the confidence. 

And yet—it was the old question—sup- 
pose he were wrong, and suppose after all 
Wyndham were not the culprit, what 
grievous wrong would he be doing him by 
admitting even his suspicion! He com- 
Pome himeelf with an effort, and turning, 
replied, ; 

. ‘* Excuse me, Bloomfield, I’ve told you 
I can say nothing at present, and it ia 
really useless to say any more about it.” 

Bloomfield departed, perplexed and 
angry. His anger was partly because he 
could not help fec’ing that Riddell was in 
the right, and G sperately perplexed to 
know what to thik of it all, and whether 
his guess as to ) oung Wyndham was near 
the mark or not. 

“ Well,” inquired Game, who with one 
or two of the most ardent Parretts was 
eagerly waiting his return. ‘‘ Have you 
got it out of him?” 

“‘No,” said Bloomfield, ‘‘he won’t tell 


me.” 

“The cad!” exclaimed Game. ‘‘ Why 
ever not?” 

“He says he’s not sure, that’s why,” 
said Bloomfield; ‘‘ but it’s my private 
opinion he’s shielding some one or other.” 

“Of course he is,” said Ashley. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s known who it is 
all along.” 

“« Anyhow,” said Tipper, ‘“‘he ought to 
be made to clear it up, or else pay up for 
it. I know I'll cut him dead next time I 
see him.” 

“Bo shall we,” replied one or two 
others. 

“He won’t afflict himself much about 
that,” said Bloomfield ; ‘‘if I were sure he 
didn’t want to shirk it I’d be inclined to 
give him a day or two before doing any- 
thing.” 

‘What's the use? Of course he wants 
to shirk it,” said Game, ‘‘and thinks it 
will blow over if it goes long enough. I'll 
take precious good care it doean’t, 
though.” 

“Upon my honour,” said Ashley, ‘I 
never expected Willoughby would come to 
this pass. It was bad enough to have a 
coward and a fool as captain, but it’s 
rather too much when he turns out to be a 
cheat too!” 

“ And to think that he ever got stuck in 
the first eleven,” said Tipper. ‘I told 
you, | Bloomfield, he’d be no credit to 
you,” 

“He caught out that best man of 
theirs,” said Bloomfield. 

“ Bah! I’d sooner have lost the match 
twice over,” exclaimed Game, “than win 
it with his help!” 

And so these estimable young gentle- 
men, satisficd that they alone were the 
glory and support of Willoughby, disposed 
in their own minds of their wicked captain, 
and thanked their lucky stars they were 
made of nobler stuff and loftier principle, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” 


RE's something wrong, Master 
Bart,” said Joses, that evening, as 
Bart, rejoicing in the luxury of well-dried 
clothes, sat enjoying the beauty of the 
setting sun, and thinking of the glories of 
the cation, longing to go down again and 
d a day spearing trout and salmon for 
e benefit of the camp. 
“‘Wrong, Joses!” cried Bart, leaping 
up. _‘* What’s wrong ?” 
“Dunno,” said Joses, gruffly; ‘‘and not 
knowing, can’t say.” 


By G. MAnvILle Fenn, 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE BEAVER SNIFFS DANGER. 


making his men drive all the cattle into 
the corral, and that means there’s some- 
thing wrong as sure as can be. Injun 
smells danger long before it comes. There’s 
no deceiving them.” 

“‘Let’s go and see him, Joses,” cried 
Bart ; and, shouldering their rifles, they 
walked past the drawn-up rows of empty 
waggons, whose stores were all high up on 
the mountain. 

As they reached the entrance to the 
corral the Indians had driven in the last 


“Fired a volley.” 


Me Hier you seen anything, then?” 

“No.” 

ust you heard of anything?” 

“ ‘0.”” 

ae nee anybody brought bad news ?” 

“No” 

‘Then what is it?” cried Bart. “‘ Why 
don’t you speak?” 

“Cause I’ve nothing to say, only that 
I'm sure there’s something wrong.” 

“But why are you sure?” 

“‘ Because the Beaver’s so busy.” 

“What is he doing ?” 

“All sorts of things. He hasn’t said 
anything, but I can see by his way that he 
sniffs danger somewhere. He’s getting all 
the horses into the cavern stable, and 


pair of oxen, while the horses and mules 
were already in their hiding. place. 
“Did the doctor order this?” asked 
Bart. 
“Not he, sir: he’s busy up above look- 
ing at the silver they dug out while we 
were down in the cafion. It’s all the 
Beaver’s doing, Master Bart, and you may 
take it for granted there’s good cause for it 
all.” 


“‘Ah, Beaver,” said Bart, as the chief 
came out of the corral, ‘‘ why is this?” 

“Indian dog, Apaché,” said the chief, 
pointing out towards the plain. 

Bart turned sharply round and gazed in 
the indicated direction, but he could see 
nothing, neither could Joses. 


ete. 


The Beaver smiled with a look of supe- 


| rior wisdom. 


“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth,” said 
the interpreter, coming up, ‘‘ hears the 
Indian dog, the enemies of Tis race, on the 
wind; and he will not stampede the horses 
and cattle, but leave the bones of his young 
men upon the plain.” ¢ 

“But where are the Apachés?”’ cried 
Bart. ‘Oh, he means, Joses, that they 
are out aber the plain, and that it is wise 
to be ready for vuem.” 

“Yes; he means that they are out upon 
the plain, and that they are coming to- 
night, my lad,” said Joses. Then, turning 
to the chief, he patted the lock of his rifle 
meaningly, and the chief nodded, and said 
“Yes.” 

“‘Come,” he said, directly after, and he 
led the frontierman and Bart to the en- 
trance of the stable, where his followers 
were putting the last stones in position. 
Then he took them to the corral, which 
was also thoroughly well secured with 
huge stones; and the Indians now took 
up their rifles, and resuming their ordinary 
sombre manner, stood staring indifferently 
about them. 

Just then there was a loud hail, and 
turning quickly round, Bart saw the 
doctor waving his hand to them to join 


“Indians are on the plains,” exclaimed 
the doctor. ‘‘I saw them from the top of 
the castle’”’—he had taken to calling the 
mountain rock ‘the castle’’—‘‘ with the 

lass. They are many miles away, but 

ey may be enemies, and we must be 
prepared. Get the horses secured, Joses ; 
and you, interpreter, ask the Beaver to see 
to the cattle.” 

“All safely shut in, sir,” said Bart, 
showing his teeth; ‘‘the Beaver felt that 
there was danger an hour ago, and every- 
thing has been done.” 

“Capital!” cried the doctor; ‘‘ but how 
could he tell ?” 

‘‘That’s the mystery,” replied Bart; 
‘but he said there were Indian dogs away 
yonder on the plains.” 

“Indian dog, Apaché,” said the Bea- 
ver, scowling, and pointing towards the 

ain. 

B “Yes, that’s where they are,” said the 
doctor, nodding ; “he is quite right, and 
this being so, we must get up into our 
castle and man the walls. Let me see first 
if all is safe.” 

He walked to both entrances, and satis- 
fied himself, saying, 

‘Yes, they could not be better ; but, of 
course, all depends upon our covering 
them from above with our rifles, for the 
Apachés could pull those rocks down as 
easily as we put them there. Now then, 
let us go up; the waggons are fortunately 
empty enough.” 

e doctor led the way, pausing, how- 
ever, to mount a waggon and take a good 
look out into the plain, which he swept 
with his glass, but only to close it witha 
look of surprise. 

“I can see nothing from here,” he said, 
“but we may as well be safe; ” and en- 
tering the slit in the rock they called the 
gateway, he drew aside for the last few 
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“‘ greasers,” who had been tending the 
cattle, to mount before him; then Joses, 
Bart, the Beaver, and his followers came 
in. The strong stones kept for the pur- 
pose were hauled into place, and the entry 
thoroughly blocked; after which the 
various points of defence were manned, 
the doctor with several of the Englishmen 
taking the e and the gate, while the 
Beaver, with Joses, Bart, and the Indians, 
were sent to man the ramparts, as the 
doctor laughingly called them—that is to 
say, the ingeniously contrived gallery that 
overlooked the stable cavern and the great 
corral. 

“You must not spare your powder if 
the cattle are in danger,” said the doctor 
for his last orders. ‘‘I don’t want to shed 
blood, but these savages must have another 
severe lesson if they mean to annoy us. 
All I ask is to be let alone.” 

Bart led the way, and soon after was 
ensconsed in his rifle pit, with Joses on 
one side and the Beaver on the other, the 
rest of the party being carefully arranged. 
Then the doctor spread the alarm y 
above, and the men armed and mann 
the zigzag way, but all out of sight; and 
at last, just as it was growing dark, the 
gteat plain fortress looked as silent as it 
there was not a man anywhere upon its 
heights, and yet in their various hiding- 
places there were scores, each with his 

leadly rifle ready to sand a return bullet 
for every one fired by an enemy. 

“No firing unless absolutely necessary,” 
was the doctor’s whispered order, and 
then all was silent, while they waited to 
see if any enemy would really come. 

They were not long kept in doubt, for 
just as the heavens had assumed that 
peculiar rich grey tint that precedes dark- 
ness, and a soft white mist was rising from 
the depths of the cafion, there was seen, a8 
if arising from out of the plain itself, a 
dark body moving rapidly, and this soon 
developed itself into a strong band of 
Indians, all well mounted in their half- 


naked war costume, their heads decked 
with feathers, and each armed with rifle 
and spear. 

They were in their war paint, but still 
they might be disposed to be friendly ; 
and the doctor was willing to believe it 
till he saw through his g) that they 
wore the skull and crossbones painted in 
white wu their broad, brown chests, 
and he knew that they were of the same 
tribe as had visited them before, and gone 
off after so severe a lesson. 

Still he hoped that they might be 
friendly, and he was determined that they 
should not be fired upon without good 
reason. 

A few minutes later he changed his 
opinion, for, evidently well drilled by their 
chief, the Indians charged towards where 
the tilted waggons were drawn up in the 
shade of the rock, riding with as much 
precision as a well-drilled body of cavalry. 
Then, at a sign, they drew rein in a couple 
of ranks, about fifty yards from the wag- 
gons, and presenting their rifles, without 
word of warning fired a volley. 

Another volley followed, and another, 
the thick smoke rising on the evening air, 
and then, apparently surprised at there 
being no replying shot, about twenty 


0} up with lowered spears, thrust 
= oe le times through the canvas 
tilts, and galloped back, the whole band 
sweeping off the next moment as swiftly 
and as silently as they came, gradually 
becoming fainter and more shadowy, and 
thee quite disappearing from the watchers’ * 
sight. 

‘‘They’re gone, then P” whispered Bart, 
drawing a besath of relief. 

“Yes; they’re a bit scared by the 
silence,” said Joses; ‘but they'll come 


“Sneaking about in the dark, to stam- 
pede the horses and cattle, as soon as ever 
they know where they are, my boy.” 

““Yes—come back,” said the Beaver, in 
a low tone, and he whispered then to the 
interpreter. 

“ Apaché dogs will come back in the 
night when the moon is up,” said the in- 
terpreter. ‘‘They will steal up to the 
camp like wolves, and die like and 
wolves, for they shall not have the horses 
and oxen.” 

And just then the Beaver, who seemed 
to comprehend his follower’s English, said 
softly, ‘It is good.” 

(To be continued.) 


— BAF RS 


PICKABACK TOURNAMENTS. 


PIOKABACK tournament, such as is now 
frequently organised at military meetings, 

forms a by no means inappropriate ending toa 
long afternoon of school sports. Thoi the 
fun of flour versus soot is not very refined, it is 
at least as commendable as the three-legged 
racing, wheelbarrow running, sack jumping, 
greasy pole climbing, and general clowning 
t at one time were so popular; and the exer- 


cise affords far more scope for dexterity and 
variety. 


The general idea of the e is not 
obscure’ The sketch shows’ the combatants 
ready for action.. They are mounted pickaback 
on their comrades’ shoulders, and armed with 
soft mope or rag Turk’s-heads fixed on to poles 
in such a way as to render it impossible to be 
hurt by a thrust or blow. The mops are used 
fully charged. One of the ‘pickabackiers ” 
gets his ammunition from a barrel of flour or 
whiting, the other loads his weapon from a 
bucket of ochre or soot. At the commencement 
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of hostilities the contending knights are scru- 
pulously clean in their bright-coloured garments ; 
when the fight ends the colours are somewhat 
mixed and spread about with much liberality. 
Any number of players can enter in this tourna- 
ment, and the battle, which begins with a 
* grand charge from some distance apart, can be 


as keenly fought out as the mélée in the lists of | lists specially draped and carpeted. 


old. The object is not to hurt but to besmear, 


and the besmearing assumes truly alarming | haps more suitable for similar treatment. 


proportions as the excitement grows. 


evening's amusement for friends and relations, 
a burlesque version of the celebrated tournament 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, with the full Ivanhoe 
characters, on boyback instead of horseback, 
and armed with ochre, flour, and mops instead 
of tilting spears, would prove perhaps a welcome 
novelty, thongh it would be as well to have the 
Many 
other incidents will suggest themselves as ae 

t is 


as an out-of-door pastime, however, that 


son, and as such they are oftenest met 
with. 

Our artist has depicted a recent rally at the 
meet of the Royal Dragoons, amongst whom 
the game has been fitted with a code of rules, 
which require a couple of umpires to see to their 
enforcement. Although but few can hope in 
manly appearance to equal these spruce and natty 
soldierly figures ‘before the battle,” yet a fair 
proportion may congratulate themselves at the 
finish that in the ‘mimic marks of this wild 


‘or a breaking-up entertainment, or an | pickaback tournaments have gained their repu- | war” they have run them very close. 


FOR JAMES OR GEORGE: A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE OF 1745. 


By THE Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 


Author of “Tales of Charlton School,” ‘* Schoolboy Honour,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A™ so the question, ‘For James or | rate the shame which attached to the whole 


George ?” was finally determined so | army. When the Duke of Cumberland ! 


far as Hagh de Clifford was concerned. | had resumed the command, this reproach 


But the reader may desire to learn some- | had not again been incurred. At 


rum- 


what of how it fell out with the other | mossie the English troops had fought with 
characters who have borne their part in! their national bravery; and their victory, 


this chequered history. 

And first of the unfortunate Prince, who 
had been so very near winning the great 
stake for which he played, but who neverthe- 
less lost it, wholly and irrecoverably, when 
the Highland army turned back at Derby. 
He continued his retreat almost uninter- 


rupted into Scotland, and arrived at Dum- ' 


fries with undiminished numbers. But the 
favourable hour had gone by; the charm 
was broken. His foes grew bold, his 


friends faint of heart. The incapacity of: 


Hawley, who by astrange fatuity had been 
left in command of the English forces 
when the Duke of Cumberland returned 
to England, enabled him to obtain a tran- 
sient: gleam of success at Falkirk, but it 
soon died out. Misfortune followed mis- 
fortune. His subsidies were intercepted, 
his supplies cut off; his followers, driven 
from one place of shelter to another, were 
reduced with every successive month to 
greater desperation, until on Drummossie 

‘oor the last throw was made, and went 
against him. Duriug the five months which 


though gained over an enemy inferior in 
numbers, and exhausted by fatigue and 
hunger, was nevertheless fairly won. But 
the scenes which followed filled up the 
cup of Colonel Warton’s indignation to the 
brim. Cumberland, who had hitherto 
showed himself forbearing and moderate, 
became in the hour of triumph cruel, vin- 
dictive, and brutal, to an extent which the 
colonel would utterly have refused to 
believe, if the evidence of his own senses 
had not proved it to him. 

Every possivle enormity of which 
humanity could be guilty was perpetrated 
by his soldiers in open day without com- 
punction or reproof. Men were every- 
where seized in what were regarded as the 
disaffected districts, unarmed and helpless, 
and shot upon mera suspicion, without any 
form of legal inquiry. Women were out- 
raged and then murdered; children stabbed 
and thrown over precipic es—officers and 
men alike standing by and revelling in the 
horrible sight. The whole country for 
fifty miles round was reduced to the con- 


ensued he was a fugitive and a vagabond dition of a wilderness. Every house was 


in the wildest recesses of the Western 
Highlands ; till, after encountering un- 
heard-of perils and sufferings, he succeeded 
at last in effecting his escape to France. 
The history of his subsequent career is even 
more melancholy than that of his disasters 
in Scotland. Finding his 
continual disappointment, he sought to 
sunk into the condition of habitual drun- 
kenness which hastened his death. 

Colonel: Warton accompanied the English 
forces into Scotland, and was present 
at both Falkirk and Qulloden. A few 
weeks after the latter battle he returned 
with his regiment to Peneshurst. The 
reason alleged for his withdrawal was that, 
the rebellion having now been completel: 
crushed, his services were no longer reeded. 
But in the privacy of his family the colonel 
told a different story. The campsign had 
been to him one oontinued scene Of voxas 
tion and disgust, Hawley’s misconduct, 
and the poltroonery of the English 
dragoon iments at Falkirk, had filled 
him with indignation. His own men, in- 
deed, had behaved with the greatest 
bravery, and had been ofnmaterial service in 
averting defeat; but that could not oblite- 


th beset by | 


levelled to the ground, eve field laid 
waste; every man, woman, and child, who 
had not effected their escape, mercilessly 
massacred. 

Colonel Warton had more than once pre- 
sumed to remonstrate with his commander- 
in-chief, but his interference was sternly 


i reproved. The Duke had become possessed 
deaden his sorrows by wine, and gradually ‘ 


by the idea that a terrible example was 
necessary in order to put down the spirit 
of disaffection towards the reigning family, 


| by which, in his opinion, that portion of 


the Highlands was possessed. At length 
one day there had come an open rupture. 
Colonel Warton’s regiment had been or- 
dered to take possession of a narrow pass, 
through which one of the Highland clans 
charged with disloyalty were to be driven, 
and their orders were to shoot down, 
without distinction, every man, woman, or 
child who endeavoured to pass that way. 
Colonel Warton had remonstrated against 
the order, and finding his representations 
disregarded, .at last refused to obey it. 
He pointed out that his was only a volun- 
teer regiment, which had joined the Royal 
Army for the sole purpose of putting down 
the rebellion. at object ‘aving been 
completely effected, their term of service 


was at an end, and he requested permission 
to return home. 

The Duke was greatly provoked; but it 
was impossible to gainsay the justice of 
Colonel Warton’s demand, and the charac- 
ter of the latter stood too high with the 
Government, and his services in the late 
campaign had been too valuable, to allow 
of his being treated with harshness. He 
was told, though with scant courtesy, that 
be and his men were at liberty to leave the 
camp; and Colonel Warton began his 
march homeward on the following day. 

The story soon became known in the 
neighbourhood of Peneshurst, where it 
produced a great effect. Mr. Warton had 
always been respected, though disliked 
and feared, by his aristocratic neighbours. 
But his honest and fearless refusal to abet 
the brutalities of the ‘‘ Royal Butcher,” as. 
Cumberland thenceforth was popularly 
styled, produced a marked change of feel- 
ing towards him. He was received at the 
meetings of the magistrates, and on other 
public occasions, with marked respect and 
cordiality, to which he readily responded. 
A few years afterwards, when the writs 
were issued for a new election, Sir Everard 
Holmes even went the length of riding 
over to Wyndford Abbey and offering to 
surrender the representation of Peneshurst. 
to him asa mark of the high reg he 
entertained for his character. Mr. Warton 
expressed his acknowledgments with all 
due courtesy, but replied that he had now 
withdrawn himself altogether from politics, 
and had no wish to enter Parliament. 

Hugh’s schoolfellows grew up and pros- 
pered after the fashion of the day. ay- 
nard followed his, father’s. profession, and 
became one of Wolf’s moat distinguished 
officers. Charlie Mostyn went to London, 
where he obtained a post in the household 
of the Prince of Wales, the least objection- 
able member in the eyes of the Tory 
gentlemen of any of Hing George’s family. 
After a few years the death of his elder 
brother, and ‘not long afterwards of his 
father, put him in possession of the famil. 
honours. He returned to Edburton an 
married Aurelia Grintley. It had been an 
old engagement that Honoria Darnell 
should be her bridesmaid, but it could 
not be carried out, as Honoria had in 
the previous year become the wife of 
Aubrey Holmes. As for Farrell, he was 
received as a clerk into the house at 
Boston to which Mr. Warton had re- 
commended him, and continued for many 
years in the same service. He was ulti- 
mately received as a partner, and would 
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have thriven in life, if he had not, at the 
outbreak of the War of Independence, 
played his old game, shifting from side to 
side accordingly as he thought either party 
likely to get the upper hand. But the 
result of his manoeuvres was that the 
American Government, after the final 
severance from England, confiscated his 
property as that of a spy and traitor, and 
he only escaped hanging by a precipitate 
flight into Canada, where, at five-and-forty, 
he had to begin his career in life anew. 

As for Dr. Oakes and Dr. Kingsford, 
they pursued the even tenor of their way, 
after the manner of the schoolmasters and 
parsons of their day. They ate, they 
drank, they prosed by day and they slept 
by night, until the time came when they 

rosed no more, and slept for good and all. 

'o us, in the present day, it appears as 
though they aid little more in life than has 
been imputed to them in the last sentence. 
But it is difficult for one generation to 
judge fairly of another. Those were 
times when religion and learning among 
the clergy were both at the lowest ebb. 
Judged by the standard of their day, they 
were honest, worthy, and serviceable men. 
It is unfair to judge them by any other. 

Dr. Mole—we must not pass him over — 
married his Annabella, and in due course 
of time was appointed by his former pupil 
to the living of Edburton, where he vege- 
tated to an advanced age. Lord Rydes- 
dale, -little changed from the Charlie 
Mostyn of old times, always treated him 
with respect—frequently asking him to 
remain to partake of the pastry and the 
sweets, after the removal of the first course, 
while Lady Rydesdale would occasionally 
send for Aunabella on gala days to assist 
in the oonfectionery or the preparing of 
the young ladies’ dresses, and bestow upon 
her Pears @ new gown—or an old one, 
as the case might be—in requital of the 
service. 

We have left John Warton and De 
Clifford to the last. Hugh had received, 
as the reader knows, a pardon from the 
Duke of Cumberland ; but the latter had 
required that some security should be 
found for the young man’s good be- 
haviour until the troubles caused by the 
young Pretender’s invasion of England 
were at an end. Some papers, it ap- 
peared, had been laid before him a day 
or two previously doubtless by Bates— 
which represented Hugh’s conduct in such 
@ very unfavourable light that it was 
necessary for such a guarantee to be given 
by some responsible on.. Colonel War- 
ton accordingly had promised to be his 
surety. He undertook that De Clifford 
should remain at Wyndford Abbey during 
the absence of the colonel in Sootiand— 
engaging also after his return to keep an 
eye upon him until his character as a loyal 
subject should be fully re-established. The 
Duke had accepted Colonel Warton’s pro- 
posal readily enough; but the abrupt depar- 
ture of the latter from Scotland altogether 
changed his superior’s feeling towards him. 
A hint was given him, through Sir John 
Ligonier, that the Duke would not be satis- 
fied with leaving Lord de Clifford —Hugh 
had become Lord de Clifford by the death 
of his father early in the spring of the year 
—entirely in his hands for the future. 

‘He is very angry with you, Warton,” 
said Sir John} in a private interview with 
the latter on the evening after his fracas 
with Cumberland, ‘‘and does not know 
how to show it in any other way than by 
making you this intimation. But never 
mind, I am going to join the Prince of 


Lorraine’s army in the Low Countries, 
where we mean to try if we can’t regain 
some of the laurels we have lost against 
Marshal Saxe. Let young De Clifford come 
and serve with me. I suppose he has now 
quite recovered his health?” 

“So my son informs me,” returned 
Colonel Warton. ‘‘Juhn writes me word 
that he is a sound man again.” 

“Very good,” said Sic John. ‘Then 
he ought to find some employment, and 
from what I remember of him on the 
memorable day of our first visit to you, I 
should think soldiering would exactly suit 
him. Serving in a campaign or two with 
the royal army will set at rest all doubt of 
his loyalty to the House of Hanover for 
ever.” 

Colonel Warton assented, and under- 
took to lay the matter before Hugh and 
advise him to accept the offer. 

On his return home he found additional 
reasons for urging the course proposed on 
the young man. He found—what the 
reader has probably suspected, though the 
colonel himself did not—that a mutual 
liking had for some time past subsisted 
between Hugh and his daughter Lucy, to 
which his son had given all possible en- 
couragement. If he had surmised this, he 
might perhaps have disposed of Hugh 
differently during the campaign in Scot- 
land; but even that was doubtful. Colonel 
Warton had come to know and appreciate 
Hugh’s character rightly ; and the fact of 
his Teing the head of an ancient and noble, 
though impoverished, family, did not weigh 
more unfavourably in the minds of manu- 
facturers belonging to the Liberal school 
in that day than it would in the present. 
But whatever might have been his feeling 
on the subject, it was now too late to inter- 
pose a veto. Hugh and Lucy had passed 
the four months of his absence in each 
other's society, and what had been little 
more than a mutual fancy when he took 
his departure, had become a devoted at- 
tachment before his return. 

‘Well, Hugh,” he said, on the day after 
his arrival, when the young man, with many 
blushes, had laid the matter before him, 
and asked his permission to be a suitor for 
Lucy's hand—‘‘ well, Hugh, or I suppose I 
ought to say now, my Lord de Clifford—”” 

“Hugh, sir, if you please, if you will 
call me so,” interposed the young man. 
“Do I not owe my life to you ?” 

“Ah, no, you donot. I could wish, for 
more than one reason, that you did. I 
should like to have requited in kind the 
service you once rendered John. I could 
wish also to be able to remember that 
our side had shown the same ready and 
generous mercy to a helpless adversary as 
yours did. But let that pass. Have you 
my daughter's consent to this engagement 
if you have mine?” 

“TI think I may venture to say 80,” 
answered Hugh, colouring. ‘‘ Though, of 


course, I have not presumed to ask her the | 


question.” 4 ‘ 

‘‘You are an honourable young man; 
but in any case you are too young—not, I 
think, yet twenty years old?” 

“No, sir,” replied Hugh, ‘“‘ not for eight 
or nine months yet to come.” 7 

“Ah, I thought so. Well, Hugh, if in 
two years’ time from the present you sre 
both still in the same mind, I shall not re- 
fuse my consent. But it is unddsirable 
you should remain here with no employ-' 
ment to engage your time; and, besides, 
I am afraid you might be troubled by the 
Government, who will not probably any 
longer regard my guarantee in your behalf 


with the same confidence that they did 
before my rup‘ure with his grace of Cum- 
berland. I have an offer to make you 
from our mutual friend, Sir John Ligonier. 
You remember him, I doubt not?” 

“Surely, sir,” interposed Hugh, “ex- 
cepting yourself, there is no one to whom 
I owe 80 deep a debt of gratitude.” 

“Right,” said Colonel Warton; “and 
he is apecially ready to befriend you in 
your present difficulties. He is about to 
make a campsign in Flanders under the 
Prince of Lorraine. My son John has 
beset me with entreaties to be allowed to 
serve for a few years under him. and I have 
thought it wise to consent. His military 
ardour is in no way abated by his exclu- 
sion from the Scotch campaign, which he 
has good reason, if he only knew it, to be 
thankful for having escaped. Suppose you 
go and serve with him.” 

“Nothing would be more welcome to 
me, sir, than to serve under Sir Jobn 
Ligonier,” answered Hugh. ‘ But under 
the Duke of Cumberland—” 

“Ah, but the Duke of Cumberland is 
not to have the command,” interposed 
Colonel Warton. ‘‘If it had been so I do 
not think John would have wanted to go, 
nor if he had would I have permitted it. 
The Duke has been refused the appoint- 
ment, greatly, I am told, to his chagrin. 
Prince Charles will have the chief com- 
mand, and the English troops will be under 
the leadership of General Ligonier.” 

“Then I will willingly go, sir,” said 
Hugh. ‘“ Jobn and I will be good brethren 
in arms, I doubt not.” 

Early in the summer, accordingly, 
the two young men took ship for the 
Netherlands, having obtained commissions 
in Ligonier’s own regiment. They were 
present at the battle of Roucoux, and the 
terrible storming of Bergen op Zoom, win- 
ning laurels for themselves, though it is 40 
be feared England herself reaped but little 
honour in the field. Soon afterwards Cum- 
berland obtained the command he had s0 
persistently demanded ; and after that the 
disasters of the English army seemed to be 
ever on theincrease. In the bloody battle of 
Lauffeld, in which their regiment suffered 
terrible slaughter, John Warton was 
wounded, and both he and De Clifford 
were taken prisoners along with their 
general, Ligonier. Fortunately for Eng- 
land, the French were desirous for peace, 
and in April, 1748, the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was signed. The prisoners of 
war were then released. John Warton 
and De Clifford returned to Peneshurst, 
and the marriage of the latter with Lucy 
Warton shortly afterwards took place. 

Peneshurst Castle, restored to its ancient 
proportions, and reunited to ite ancestral 
domain, once more became one of the great 
houses of the country. 


(THE END.) 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis Rovsseet, 


Author of “ The Two Cabin Boys," ‘‘ The Drummer Boy,” etc., etc. 


E Paris 


CHAPTER I.—THE PASSENGER BY THE EXPRESS. 


ress, puffing and panting as | and seizing hold of the bags, hatboxes, 


if out of breath, came slowly into the | rugs, umbrellas, and hundred’ and one 
station at Marseilles. The porters lightly | paraphernalia carried by paterfamilias 


“1 beg your 


sprang upon the footboards, and, throw- 
ing © the carriage doors, gave forth 
in their professional sing-song the usual 
chorus of, 

‘{Marseilles! Marseilles! Twenty 
minutes here! Passengers do not change 
for Toulon, Cannes, Nice, and the Italian 
frontier !” 

In a few moments the train was dis- 
charging its load on to the platform. The 
passengers who had come to their journey’s 
end were hurriedly jumping out, reachin, 
their hands to help their Tadies through 
their ungraceful gymnastics, picking up 


pardon, Sir!” 


when on his travels. Those who were 
going farther by the train bounded out 
of its compartments as if distracted, and 
tumultuously crowded into the bar to avail 
themselves of the famous twenty minutes 
for refreshment, which the station clock 
was so rapidly devouring. 

In the midst of the general hubbub, 
so much like the opening of a sheepfold, 
one of the compartments seemed to have 
been forgotten by the obsequious porters. 
Probably they had been stopped by the 
words ‘‘sleeping car” written along the 
door, knowing that on the road to Nice 


the children in their outstretched arms, | and Mentone the sleeping carriages are 


frequently occupied by invalids whose rest 
requires respect. 

esides, there had been no movement 
in the car. The green-silk blinds had re- 
ined carefully drawn; the mysterious 
occupant or occupants did not care to be 
disturbed. 

However, a erretts in black livery, 
ste] up to e com ment, and, 
oe f) Pain the a oe his head 
inside and in 3 low tone asked, 

«Does my lord require breakfast ? ” 

“Where are we, John?” asked a voice 
from the depths of the semi-darkness in 
the carriage. 

“At Marseilles, my lord,” said the 
servant. 

“Qh! already!” said the voive. 

And then there was silence. 

“The train only stops twenty minutes,” 
said the servant, timidly ; ‘‘ what shall I 
get for your lordship ?” 

“Nothing!” was the curt reply of the 
noble unknown. 

“Does not your lordship wish for any 
breakfast?” continued the servant, without 
losing courage. 

His urgency, however, seemed to quite 
wake up the occupant of the car. The 
voice this time answered with a slight 
appearance of irritation. 

“Leave me in peace, John; if I feel 
hungry I will go to the bar myself.” 

The servant stepped back, for the door, 
with a gentle push from the inside, opened 
wide, and his master appeared in the 
oo 

em jous mger was a youn; 
man; but nothing about fim betrayed the 
consumptive invalid that we would have 
Cs him to be from his iar style 
of travelling. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
well-knit, he wore one of those grey 
kmickerbocker suits so dear to English 
tourists, and its peculiar cut showed off 
to perfection the nervous elegance of his 
figure. His clear, fresh face, almost ruddy 
in colour, told of health and strength. 
After a more attentive examination, how- 


ever, this strapping. sturdy fellow did 
ap) to be really ill, for his eyes had a 
look about them of 


Frist and weariness, 
and gloomy melancho ‘f 

Standing up in the doorway of the car, 
he looked vacantly about him, utterly in- 
different to the noisy tumult by which 
he was surrounded. At length he leisurely 


descended, and as he set foot on the plat- 
form he sighed deeply. 

After a minute’s Lesitation he walked 
towards the refreshment room, but on his 
road he caught sight of the way out. 
Again he seemed to hesitate, and finally 
he strolled towards the exit. 


. 
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As he reached the gate a collector | vehicle, which at full dashed down | mysterious fate which has brought me 
him and asked for his ticket, and | the steep slope that 1 from the station | hither!” 


on its being shown informed him that the 
train would start in ten minutes. The 
young man, without heeding what was 
said, crossed the outer hall and found 
bineelt, at the station 3 ‘f . 

@ passen; arrive e train were 
crowding inte the omnibuses of the dif- 
jorent hotela whick were here in waiting 

or them. e porters were passing up to 
the conductors "he heavy trunks, which 
they noisily lumped on to the roof as if 
with the intention of flattening in at one 
blow both the carriage and its occupants. 
Then each omnibus, having received ite 
cargo, started off with a noisy cracking of 
whips and sparks of fire out by the 
horses’ hoofs on the stones of the road- 


way. 

The last vehicle was just moving off 
when a belated traveller, in hand, ap- 
peared on the steps. Seeing himself about 
to be left behind, he rushed down them so 
hurriedly as to almost upset the noble 
lord; but, without showing any concern at 
collision, with one stride of his long legs 
hecaught the omnibus and jum in. 

The door shut, and as the vehicle again 


started the young passenger by the express 
beheld at the wialow a bright-red beard 
and a bronzed face that seemed not unlike 
that of an Indian idol, and the bronzed face 
shouted to him, with an unmistakable 
wr ben oie , 
as g your lon, sir!” 
The stran, understood that the red 
man was apologising for having cannoned 
i him a few minutes before, and 
i roteoepesave politeness somewhat 
astonished him. With strange curiosity 
he was anxious to see what hotel in Mar- 
seilles was to have the happiness of receiv- 


to the town. The space in front of the 
station was now empty. The fine 
dust so characteristic of the Provengal soil, 


And at the moment the servant ran up, 
looking quite alarmed, and said, 
“I did not see you go out, my lord, 


“The train only stops twenty minutes.” 


stirred up for a moment by all this agita- 
tion, danced in the warm May-day sun and 
tly settled on the agaves and aloes that 

e railway company has placed round the 

mare as an attraction to tourists who are 
athiret for tropical ecenery. Beyond the 
stone balustrade which surrounds the 
station there appeared the tiled roofs 
and lofty trees in the avenues of the 
Phocswan city, whose busy hum mingled 
with the gentle murmur of the waves on 
the Mediterranean ‘shore. 

Silent and thoughtful, the young traveller 
remained there watching with vacant look 
the unattractive panorama, which gave him 
no hint of the hidden beauties of the gulf 
of Marseilles. But that mattered little to 
him. With strange tenacity only one 
thing remained before his eyes, and this 
thing was no less than the figure of 
the “red man’? whom he had_ seen 
but s moment before. He could not 
have explained why be was struck with 
this apparition, nor why the sight of the 
unknown should send a thousand mourn- 
ful thoughts coursing through his wearied 
brain. But there he remained with his 
eyes fixed on the point where the omnibus 


“1 have really and truly been eaten by a tion.” 


ing the individual who was so impetuous 
and 80 polite, and lifting his eyes to the 
board behind he saw written thereon in 
golden letters, ‘‘ Hotel Boule d’Or. The 
west in the port.” 
Mechanically his look followed the 


had disappeared, and, forgetful of train 
and time, he muttered, 
‘Here or there, what does it matter? 


Death may soon come and close my eyes | th 


for ever on this dazzling light. This 
strange man may be the messenger of that 


and I have been looking for you every- 
where. The train is going to start, and 
the people are already in their seats. You 
tust be quick.” 

“We will remain here,” was the curt 
answer of the young Englishman. 

“But, my lord,” aid the servant, be- 
wildered—“‘ the luggage!” 

‘“You must manage to get itout. I tell 
you I am going to stay here.” 

At this peremptory order the man dis- 
appeared at a run into the station, while 
his master calmly resumed his examination 
of the dusty aloes, and wondered if they 
were genuine plants from the hands of 
nature, or simply triumphs of zinc from 
the workshop of man. 

Aninstant afterwards a prolonged whistle 
re-echoed through the station, and then 
came a dull, heavy rumble. The train was 
off again, to Nice. Before the sound had 
died away the servant reappeared, followed 
by several men carrying the traveller's 
luggage. 5 

“You see, my lord,” said the servant, 
whose face was streaming with ira- 
tion, ‘‘it was only just in time; and I had 
8 good deal of difficulty in getting them to 
give me up the luggage. 
the move—” 

“You have already told me, and that 
will do,” interrupted his lordship. 

“But all the omnibuses are now gone,” 
continued the servant, ‘‘and I must send a 
man to look for a iage.”” 

“You need not do that,” said the tra- 
veller ; ‘I will walk to the hotel, and you 
can bring the luggage on with you.” 

“‘ At what hotel does your lordship in- 
tend to stop?” 

‘ At the Boule d’Or.” 

On hearing this one of the station porters 
whis; something in ‘the servant’s ear, 
and he immediately exclaimed, 

“‘That one is not to be thought of, my 
lord. The Boule d’Or is an hotel down at 
the harbour, and—” 

“John, I am astonished at you! I said 
I was going to the Boule d’Or—that ought 
to be enough for you.” B 

And to cut short all discussion on the 
subject, the young man drew out a superb 
umbrella from a case among the luggage, 
and, armed with that truly British weapon, 
strode off down the road to the town. 
Keeping straight on, he soon reached 
@ magnificent avenues of huge trees 
which run through the northern quarters 
and lead to the Canebéire. 


e train was on 
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Thismagnificent thoroughfare—the pride 
of Marseilles, the glory of Provence—is a 
fine wide roai, resembling the Paris boule- 
vards in the splendour of the mansions 
which are built along it. 

It runs right aervss the city down to the 
harbour; and that which gives the town | 
the seal of originality of which the people | 
are so justly prond, is the forests of masts | 
and sails mingling with the handsome 
frontages of the hotels on the Canebiere. | 
It is, in fact, the chief artery of the Pho- , 
cen port—the general meeting-place of its 
merchants, sailors, and unemployed. At 
all hours of the day a picturesque crowd 
of Mediterranean seamen, Catalans, North 
Africans, Greeks, Smyrniotes, Turks, and | 
Genoese, hurry along its p.vement, or 
collect about the cafés on the Canebieére. 

Calm and impassible in the midst of this 
noisy throng, the Englishman pursued his 
way, halting from time to time to read 
with care the signs of the numerous hotels 
he was passing; but none bore the bril- 
liant title he was in search of, and whieh 
he doubtless confused in his thoughts with 
the shining ball of the red-faced man. 

His search brought him down to the | 
old dock, which is always full of the 
varied specimens of Mediterranean craft, 
packed like sardines in a barrel. 

The traveller then remembered that the 
“Boule d’Or” was the “largest in the 
port,” and, eoucluding that now he had 
reached the port he could hardly fail to 
discover the building that was its bright- 
est ornament, he continued his search. 

He wandered for some time among the 
cotton bales and coffee sacks that crowded 
the quay, hustled a little by the lumpers 
and porters, but he could see no trace of 
the fascinating sign. 

At length, quite tired out, he ended 
where he had begun, and addressing a 
street boy who was loafing un the quay, 
asked him with much politeness to show 
him the way to the celebrated hotel. 

Tha street boy, recognising him as an 
English traveller by his appearance and 
accent, looked at him quizzingly for a 
moment, and then made up his mind to 
say, 

“ Follow me, sir; it is close by.” 

Turning down the first street opening on 
to the quay, the boy in a few minutes 
brought him in front of the hotel which he 
had been seeking. 

“There you are,” said he, showing him 
@ house.of modest appearance, whose front 
was decorated with a hemisphere of copper 
whicn had once been gilded. 

The Englishman attentively examined 
the hotel. In spite of its modest look it 
promised well. 

Orange-trees' in tubs stood at the sides 
of the gateway, and through it he noticed 
a small sanded courtyard surrounded by 

n benches, and adorned in the centre 
yy a chubby-faced angel holding a foun- 
tain-jet in its hands. 

Satistied with his examination, the tra- 
veller handed some silver to his guide, and 
walked with great deliberation up to the 
entrance. The Englishman opened the 
glass door, and found himself before a 
stout, good-lookmg dame, wearing an ar- 
tesian bonnet, who, without moving from 
the armchair in which she was seated 
behind a small mahogany counter, asked, 

‘* What can I do for you, sir?” 

“‘Madame, I should like & room in your 
hotel.” 

This very natural demand seemed, how- 
ever, to surprise 


the d lady. 
“T hope you will exouse me, sir; we 


have few strangers here. I thought you 
had come for one of my captains.” 

“‘T do not want a captain, madame,” 
said the Englishman, also somewhat sur- 
prised. ‘I want a room; and providing 
that it is clean and aired it matters little 
to me what floor it is on.” 

“ Ail my rooms are clean and aired, sir,” 
said the innkeeper, bridling up. ‘‘Onecan 
see that you do not know the Boule d’Or.” 

“True, madame, I have not yet had the 
honour,” said the young man, with a slight 
bow. 

“In that case,” said the lady, thawing 
somewhat, ‘will number seventeen suit 
you?” 

“Perfectly,” said the Englishman, taking 
the key which the lady held out to him. 


| «Will you simply have the goodness to 


tell mv servant the number? He will be 
here soon with my luggage.” 

“* Certainly,” said the innkeeper, at the 
same time striking a small gong, which 
immediately brought a gigantic negro on 
the scene. 

“Take this gentleman to number seven- 
teen,” she said to him. And as the 
Englishman was preparing to follow the 
negro, she added, ok forgot, sir, to ask 
your name. The police regulations require 
me to enter it on my register ; and besides, 
I cannot know your servant without it.” 

“* Here it is, madame,” said the English- 
man, offering his card. 

The good iady rapidly drew out her 
spectacles, and holding them on her nose, 
read, not without difficulty, these words 
engraved on the piece of pasteboard : 


“ Lord Ebirest, 
Grosmore Castle, Yorkshire.” 


‘TI do not wonder at his being such an 
original,” she muttered, after she had 
finished reading. ‘‘ A lord!” ; 

Then, after pondering for an instant, 
and scrutinising the card with as much 
respect as if it were some magic amulet, 
she added, ‘‘A lord! A real live lord at 
the Boule d'Or!” 


CHAPTER II.—LORD EVEREST. 


THE dining-room was the best part of 
the Boule d'Or, and occupied nearly all 
the ground-floor. Narrow and rather 
long, it was a little gloomy during the day, 
for the only light it received came from 
two high windows side by side at one of 
its ends. These two windows, however, 
opened on to the harbour, and from them 
could always be obtained a varied and ani- 
mated view of the old dock, with its Greek 
caiques, Catalan tartanes, and Atlantic 
cutters. 

A few armchairs, a table covered with 
newspapers, and a small desk with writing 
materials, filled up the space between the 
windows, and made of it a sort of drawing- 
room, highly appreciated by the frequenters 
of the hotel, who there made themselves 


comfortable after their meal, and smoked 
their cigarettes. 

The long, wide table, losing itself in the 
semi-darkness, occupied the rest of the 
room, and, with the double row of chairs, 
almost filled it. 

The night had come. Four chandeliers 
now threw a flood of light over the sump- 
tuosities of which good Madame Ducoux, 
the proprietress of the Boule d'Or, was so 
proud, and which she regretted so much 
could not be seen during the day. The 
walls were now visible, with their splendid 
watered paper, half covered with coloured 
lithographs of shipping, carefully framed 
show-cards of steam-vessels, and innuwer- 
able nicknacks—Indian tomahawks, stuffed 
birds, and other sundries given by gene- 
rous visitors. The table was resplendent 
in all its glory of well-laid cloth, baskets 
of fruit, biscuits and macaroons, and por- 
celain vases full of artificial flowers, some- 
what faded with dust and fly-blows. 

A clock struck—its sharp sound resem- 
bling the bells on board ship—and suddenly 
the room was filled with a noisy throng of 
men, little and big, fat and thin, brown 
and red, but nearly all wearing the uni- 
form so dear to ocean-going captains. 

Very soon all were seated, not without 
several interchanges of cheerful greetings. 
Then the giant negro appeared, carrying a 
vast soup-tureen, with which he made the 
tour of the room, filling the plate of each 
guest with a portion of succulent clam 
soup. 

Conversation had dropped, and nothing 
was heard but a formidable murmur of ab- 
sorption, not unlike that produced by a 
rainstorm in a road-gutter. 

At this moment the new arrival at the 
Boule d’Or entered the room, and, guided 
by the negro, walked up to an empty chair 
which had been pl: for him near the 
upper end of the table. 

Once he was seated the noble lord threw 
a rapid glance at the healthy bronzed 
figures which surrounded the table, and 
then he more attentively examined his 
neighbours. 

On his right « bulky captain witha neck 
worthy of a lobster was making terrible 
plunges into his plate and swallowing his 
soup with a sonorous snuffle; while on 
his left a little man was, in a very critical 
fashion, just taking a taste. Clean-shaved, 
with a pointed nose armed with golden 
spectacles, the little man in a white cravat 
seemed like a lawyer who had lost his 
way into this society of sea-wolves. How- 
ever, the Englishman noticed after a little 
attention that the colour of the “lawyer” 
was as healthy as that of his companions, 
and so he concluded that he had discovered 
a new species of mariner, one with a white 
choker and gold spectacles. 

The discovery did not seem to interest 
him very much, and he was just going to 
begin on his soup, when, to his satisfaction, 
he saw emerge in front of him from the 
depths of a soup-plate the shiving jolly- 
looking face of the ‘‘red man.” The ‘red 
man” had only come to a halt. Hardly 
had he raised his head before the negro 
filled his plate again, and with renewed 
ardour he proceeded to absorb his second 
portion. 

Lord Everest was rather ruffled at not 
being recognised by the red-faced man, 
but cutting short his examination he in his 
turn attacked the famous Provengal soup, 
and rapidly dispatched it. 

This care accomplished, he gave.a long 
sigh, saying to himself that all the sur- 
roundings were very vulgar and common- 
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place, and that there was little chanco in 
this honest hotel of his meeting with the 
terrible issue of his existence. 

This thought immediately started him on 
a train of gloomy thought, and he me- 
chanically partook of what he was helped 
to without paying any attention to all that 
‘was passing around him. 

Lord Everest was in fact one of the most 
unhappy young men on the face of this 
earth, for he had persuaded himself that he 
was afflicted with that common English 
malady, the spleen; s malady which nothing 
can cure—for it is caused by disgust and 
contempt for everything. 

And all his friends smiled when he spoke 
to them of bis miserable existence. They 
all agreed that it was very sad to be left an 
orphan when very young, but they sug- 
gested that in Everest’s case the regret at 
having lost the parents he had never 
known might be somewhat tempered by 
the ample fortune these same nts had 
left behind them. The poor lad had on one 
occasion been of this opinion, but he had 
soon altered his mind. 

When on the day he reached his majority 
his lawyer-guardian had handed him over 
all that made him one of the richest ioble- 
men in the United Kingdom, it seemed to 
Everest that life had begun to smue. he 
had. run through Europe, scattering gold 
on his way, gratifying the mo-+ ecxwn- 
tric fancies, and collecting round him a 
crowd of assiduous parasites. Once his 
first enthusiasm was over, weary with plea- 
sures so easily attainable, he had sought 
round him for a friend—and_ discovered 
that he had not one. Those he had for- 
merly had had fled, fearing to be sprinkled 
with the spray from the waves of his 
bounty, and had abandoned him to the 
greedy sponges who formed his body- 

ard. 
everest in a very short time dispersed 
ued noisy following and returned to Eng- 

and. 

He then thought of founding that 
family life which fate had denied him. 
Warmly welcomed in the world which 
opened to him for his title and his wealth, 
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Fig. 1.—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on April 15. 


Ut 9 p.m. on the 22nd the constellations on the meri- 
dian are Andromeda, Cassiopeia, Cepheus, the Little 
Bear, the Dragon, the Big Bear, the Little Lion, the 
Lion, the Cup, the Water Snake, and the Ship. The 
Une passes through Polaris and the Pointers, and 
they are the only stars of fair brilliancy that it 
touches.] 
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he permitted it to be seen that, not- 
withstanding his youth, he was willing 
to marry. Immediately he became the 
prey of greedy dowagers, who fastened on 
to him, hinting every day of some new 
alliance richer and more brilliant than the 
last. Here, also, the lad was soon disillu- 
sionised ; it did not take him long to see 
that he was made much of not for his 
looks or his sense, but for his enormous 
fortune. The idea of marriage under such 
circumstances filled him with disgust, and 
he gave it up. 

Wearied with his wealth, he resolved to 
part with it—to annihilate it; and, in 
order to put it to worthy uses, to spend it 
in founding hospitals. But here again he 
was stopped. He had but a life interest in 
his property ; the law allowed him, if he 
liked, to throw his revenue into the 
Thames, but it stopped him from in any 
way touching his capital. He was con- 
demned to carry his thousands along with 
him through life. 

He then persuaded himself that in death 
was his only hope of safety; but, too 
thoughtful of his self-resp:ct to kill him- 
self with his own hands, he sought his fate 
in some casual adventure. In vain for four 
years he had risked his life in a thousand 
ways—climbing the most difficult peaks 
of the Alps, accompanying aeronauts to 
the clouds in many 8 balloon, travelling 
constantly on the railways which had the 
most frequent accidents. An implacable 
destiny watched over him and brought him 
unscathed through every obstacle, dragging 
him safe and sound from beneath carriages 
that had been smashed into fragments, and 
shielding him from hurt while others fell. 
It certainly seemed that in his cradle some 
fairy had made him invulnera‘le. 

Everest, however, was ots inate; he 
would not give up his idea, and so he 
journeyed about the world, letting chance 
direct his footsteps in the hope that eventu- 
ally he would meet with the end he wished. 

uddenly the young man was awakened 
from his gloomy thoughts by the noisy 
shouts around him, and he was for the 
moment surprised to find himself at the 
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Boule d’Or. The dinner was nearly done, 
the waiters were clearing away the cloth 
and placing the coffee and liqueurs on the 
table. 

Conversation, which had languished at 
the commencement of the meal, had now 
become general, and the sounds of merri- 
ment filled the room with a deafening din. 
All the faces were now red—not only from 
the warm tint given to the seafaring 
features by the ocean breezes, but also 
from the more transient brilliancy due to a 
liberal dinner. 

In a second or so Lord Everest gathered 
that hunting and fishing adventures were 
under discussion. Each guest was endea- 
vouring to obtain silence in order that: he 
might tell some of his wonderful exploits 
to his neighbours; but the recitals grew 
noisier and noisier, so that the traveller 
was unable to discover the particular sub- 
ject that his companions were talking 
about. To make a story intelligible in 
such a company would have required a 
speaking trumpet. 

Deafened by the noise, Everest pushed 
back his chair, and was about to leave the 
table, when he saw the personage by whom 
he had been attracted to the Boule d’Or— 
the ‘red man” himself, more ruddy than 
ever—rise from his seat, and, with his tall 
figure towering above all, shout out in the 
voice of a stentor, ‘‘ Well, sirs, such as you 
eee me here, I, Barbarou, have really and 
truly been eaten by a lion!” 

A peal of ironical applause greeted this 
unexpected declaration. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky af 10 p.m. on April 15. 


can be made out at once by his group of four 
third-magnitude stars which gleam out boldly 
amongst a few lesser lights. ‘e now represents 
Noah's Raven. Noah's Dove, as we have seen, 
is close beside Argo, which at one time did duty 
for the Ark. p 

Next to Leo, on the ecliptic, and above 


Ae 
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Corvus, comes Virgo, the Virgin, sometimes the 
Virgin Mary, sometimes Ceres, sometimes Iris, 
sometimes the Singing Sibyl, sometimee—but 
perhaps that is enough. She has in her hand 
an ear of corn, on which is fixed the brightest 
star, Spica. The right angle of seven atars just 
above Spica runs through her wing—when she 
wears wings—down her shoulder and across her 
breast. One star comes right in her eye, one on 
er instep, one on her great toe. The right 
angle begins with Vindemiatrix, just below 
Coma Berenices, and ends with Zazijava, which 
ie on the ecliptic, half-way between Spica and 
Regulus. Vindemiatrix is the star also known 
.as ‘‘ The Lady gathering Grapes.” The Virgin 
stands on Hydra, the Raven, and the Cup. 
Spica forms an equilateral triangle with Arc- 
turus and Denebola, and a line from Polaris 
‘through Mizar will just strike it : 


“ Behold what glorious forms are made 

By the gold harvest ears ; 

‘With Deneb west, Arcturus north, 
A triangle appears ; 

While to the east a larger still 
Th’ observant eye will start, 

From Virgo’s spike to Gemma bright, 
And then to Scorplo’s heart.” 


Hydra, the Water Snake (Serpens Aquaticus), 
‘is a very long constellation, ling across 
the sky below Leo and Virgo, with his head 
near the Crab and his tail in the Scales. The 
stars composing it are not very brilliant, the 
brightest being Alphard, which shines out well 
in ite loneliness. 

Hydra has only one head now. When Her- 
cules fought him in the Lernean marshes he had 
nine, or according to Simonides fifty, or to 


Diodorus a hundred. According to modern 
lights Hercules would seem to have been a sani- 
tary engineer, and Hydra was—drains! How- 
ever, we may a8 well stick to the old legend. 
Hydra had a great many heads, and when one 
was cut off two always grew in its place. When 
Hercules tackled him he got helped by Iolas 
with a red-hot poker. Iolas was the hero whom 
the Argyrites worshipped by having their hair 
cut. Every time Hercules chopped off a head, 
Tolas came down on the stump with the red-hot 
poker, and Hydra lost head after head at such 
an alarming rate, that Juno ordered up a sea- 
crab to cause a diversion. Cancer hopped about 
and flourished his claw in vain, for Hercules 
and the poker-hero very soon settled him with a 
backhander each. He was snapped up by Juno 
into the sky, and when the fight was over 
Hydra was also hauled up alot, with his tail 
near Libra to preserve his nce, and his head 
—(e8—near Cancer, that he might chat over old 
times ! 


“ Through Cancer’s sign, whence no bright stars 
Distinguished light impart, 
Pollux from Castor leads you down: 
To hideous Hydra’s heart.” 


Below Hydra comes another of Hercules’s 
victims, the Centaur, who is well seen in the 
southern hemisphere, having, as he does, the 
Southern Cross for his further bounds:y. He 
contains two first-magnitude stars, one second- 

itade star, and half a dozen third-magni- 
tude stars, His best representative, a Centauri, 
disputes with Sirius the honour of being the 
nearest fixed star to our solar system. He is 
easily identified by the two pairs of stars in his 
centre, 


RAFTS AND CATAMARANS, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Inflated Skins. 


q[rarr years ago the Fairlie foundered in 
the Indian Ocean. Spars had been thrown 
overboard to form a raft, but before anything 
but the skeleton of the framework could be 
lashed together the ship went down. The crew 
jamped into the square, scrambled on to the 
oundary spars, and remained astride them with 
their legs in the sea until a day or two after- 
wards they were rescued. 

This is as simple a raft as any recorded in 
shipwreck annals. Rut what isaraft? It is 
indeed 9 difficult thing to define Rafts are 


of all shapes and sizes, rargin from the few 
booms of the Fairlie up to the ‘laborate raft of 
the Medusa, of which the model was shown in 
the late Fisheries Exhibition. A raft would 
seem to be any floating substance on which a 
man can sit or stand. ys have paddled ina 

nd on rafts of a couple of planks, soldiers 

ave crossed rivers on rafts of ‘bert doors, and 
we hear of armies using rafts of house-roofs, and 
wooden-shed walls, aut casks and inflated skins, 
and pontoons of all shapes of tin, zinc, copper, 
iron, leather, wood, and canvas, 


Perhaps the simplest kind of river raft is that 
common in South Africa, where a stack of reeds 
some fifty feet in diameter is pushed into the 
water and allowed to float down stream, each 
day, as the under stems get waterlogged, more 
being cut from the banks and thrown on to the 
heap. A similar rough raft is not uncommon 
amongst us in winter, when the ice is very thin, 
for if a heap of reeds is then thrown on toa 
slab of ice, and well watered, a solid mass can be 
built up with alternate layers of reeds and ice 
which will float considerable weights. Besides 
the floating stack there is another reed raft in 
use amongst the Kaffirs, made of a mattress of 
reeds about four feet long, three feet broad, and 
eight inches thick, tied together with strips of 
the reeds themselves, with reed posts and rail- 
ing round. 

Skins stretched and inflated are in use all 
over the globe for raft purposes. In Peru a 
hide pinched up at the corners, secured there 
with a thorn, and dried in the sun, furnishes the 
only boat. In another American form we have 
holes bored all round the edge, a thong run 
through them and pulled tight over a frame- 
work of withies—in fact, a coracle such as the 
Celts were so fond of, the washing basket with 
the waterproof covering which exists on the 
coast of Ireland to this day. 

The contracting force exercised by skins as 
they dry has a great deal to do with the water- 
tight qualities of hide boats, as, in all cases, 
the framework is covered as soon as possible 
after the death of the animal. 

It is astonishing what simple things have 
been made into boats. Admiral Fitzroy once 
sent a party of sailors ashore, and while they 
were encamped their boat was stolen. Out of 
the boughs of the trees around them they made 
al basket, covered it with their canvas tent, 
paddled the inside with a little clay, and put to 
sea, spending eighteen hours in this crazy con- 
trivance before they got back to safety. 

Alexander’s army passed the Indus, as Hanni- 
bal’s did the Rhine, on rafts made of inflated 
sking, sot sca salted with hey n the 
Tigris and elsewhere at this vi t= 
akin rafts are still in use, ‘The skins are lashed 
to a framework with one of the legs of each 
animal upwards; through this leg the air is 
driven in, and, as the traveller journeys down 
the stream, he visits the skins in succession and 
blows in fresh air to make up for what has 
escaped. A single ox-hide when inflated is said 
to make a float capable of sustaining three hun- 
dred pounds. 

Casks are almost invaluable in raft-making, 
and many a shipwrecked crew has saved 
ona platform lashed to floating barrels, One 
of the early lifeboats simply consisted of a boat 
with holes bored in her bottom and empty casks 
lashed inside her, the casks giving the floating 
pomet while the shape of the boat was retained. 

‘our spars lashed together with a cask at each 
corner and a square of canvas fixed on them was 
all that one of the patent life-rafts consisted of. 

Casks furnish great floating power in such a 
convenient form that itis hardly to be won- 
dered at that they have been used over and over 
again in the construction of mallitary bridges 
where boats have been unattainable. ey are; 
however, but a makeshift, pontoons nowadays 
being always carried. When Darius crossed 
the phorus and afterwards the Danube he 
did it on a bridge of boats of very elaborate con- 
struction. When Xerxes the Hellespont 
he had two bridges, one consisting of three 
hundred and sixty vessels anchored side by side 
and head to stern, and another, nearer the 
Archipelago, of three hundred and fourteen 
vessels similarly anchored. These were con- 
nected by cables, a platform of planks was laid 
stretching from each to each, and on the plat- 
form from shore to shore there was laid a thick 
bed of earth to form the road on which the 
Persian hosts passed into Europe. At Xenophon’s 
Passage of the Tigris thirty-seven vessels were 
us 


The most famous boat-bridge in modern times 
was that thrown by the British over the Adour 
when Wellington invaded France. The bridge 


| was 810 feet long, and was at first supported on 
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hawsers, which were kept tight by capstans 

laced in the centre of each of the thirty to 
Rrty-ton chassemarées which formed the piers. 
These chassemarées were moored side by side at 
a distance of forty feet from each other’s centres, 
so that the intervals were equal. The platform 
was after a day or two shifted on to balks. To 
protect the bridge s boom was thrown across the 


take the craft over places where even a rowing- 
boat would meet with her doom. 

To build such a craft is not difficult, and Mr. 
W. L. Alden has recently shown us how it can 
be well and cheaply done. Adopting the prin- 
ciple of the flying proa of the Ladrones, which 
are credited with their twenty knots on a beam 
wind, he makes his hulls quite flat on one side, 


Figs. 1-6.—Construction of Catamaran. 


river on each side of it. The best of the raft- 
bri was Sokolniki’s over the Niemen at 
Grodno in 1792. The trunks, fifty to sixty feet 
long and about two feet in diameter, were lashed 
together in tens and joined end to end until 
they reached across the stream. The brid, 
was three hundred and sixty yards in length, 
and formed a great curve towards the current, 
with the centre of the curve supported by an 
anchored vessel. These trunks were lashed to- 

ther. A better plan, however, is that adopted 
5 the Canadian timber-men, who cross-lay 
their rafte, bore an auger-hole at the corners 
through both thicknesses, and fix a wedge in 
the cleft end of the stick which keeps them 
together. As the stick is driven heme the 
wedge is forced upwards into the end and makes 
all fast. 

On the coast of India it is a very common 
thing to see two or three natives afloat on a raft 
made of three logs of wood—of the pine var- 
nish-tree—the centre log being about five-and- 
twenty feet long and the breadth of the three 
together about a yard. These rafts are ma- 
neeuvred with very great dexterity, and safely 
brave the roughest seas. Similar to them is the 
Brazilian catamaran, which carries a large tri- 


angular sail. 
e Cingalese catamaran is a log of wood 
rounded beneath, and scooped out, with two 
picks lashed on the top, so as to increase the 
eight above water. It has a boat-shaped out- 
rigger, supported on two curved poles, to enable 
it to carry the large lug-sail, which in a fresh 
breeze so heels it over that the crew have to sit 
well out to windward on the connecting-bars to 
balance the swift but crazy craft. In the Mau- 
ritius the catamaran is an ordinary boat with a 
smaller boat at the end of the ou , in 
which is set a peculiar mizen. In the Fijis the 
catamaran becomes a double canoe, with both 
hulls exactly the same, and bearing a platform 
giving just a little play, 90 as to allow of the 
individual peculiarities of the boats being suffi- 
ciently humoured. 

These boats, although they may in a few rare 
cases upset end on—that is, turn a somersault— 
are the safest craft in the world, for, consisting 
as they do of double hulls sustaining a raft, 
should anything jo wrong with the hulls, the 
raft will never sink, but will simply settle down 
until it floats on the waves. Owing to the great 
breadth there can be no question of ‘initial 
stability,” and an ordinary capsize is impossible, 
while the very light draught of the hulls will 


and thus avoids the ‘‘funnel difficulty,’ as it 
was called in the case of the Castalia and other 
steam catamarans, where the inner sides of the 
hulls being curved, the water between them 
was heaped » as it rushed through the narrow- 
ing strait. To make such a catamaran as that 


shown in our sketch—a craft speedy, safe, and 
handy, which is easily built, and wil] beer any 
amount of rough usage—four deal planks are 
required. These should be fifteen feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and an inch thick. The 
width is unusually great, but should single 
boards not be obtainable, two or three boards 
can be keyed together 80 as to make it up. 
Take one of the planks, which should have been 
bought ready planed, divide it into five equal 
parts as shown in the diagram, and at each of 
the four divisions screw, with brass screws, a 
three-inch batten three-quarters of an inch 
thick. This will not only prevent the plank 
from warping, but will strengthen the joints if 
you are working with a board that has been 
je up. 

Now shape the ends as shown in Fig. 1, first 
with a saw and then with a draw-knife and 
spokeshave. Take another of your eighteen- 
inch planks and treat it in exactly the same 
manner, and when yon have finished the curves, 
which should exactly resemble the others, cut 
off slong the longer side an inch and three-quar- 
ters off every cross-piece, so that when the 
planks are placed at night angles together they 
will fit close. Whitelead these edges thoroughly, 
and then nail the planks together with galvan- 
ised iron nails, as shown in Fig. 2, which gives 
you a section end-on. Now cut four quadrants 
cighteen and a quarter inches radius, and off one 
side cut a strip an inch wide and trim the 
other end so as to leave you a piece of the shape 
shown in Fig. 8, one side of which (A B) is 
seventeen inches long, and the other (a c) 
eighteen inches, and which is so made to fit 
szsatly into the angle made by the broad plank 
and close against the battens as sketched in 
Fig. 4. Finish all the edges off smooth and 
square and true, whitelead them well, and fix 
them in with galvanised iron nails. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1883 AND 1884. 


N Wednesday, May 7th next, occurs the 
Anniversary Meeting of the M.C.C., when 
the draft laws in their new form and phrasin; 
will probably come on for consideration, an 
as the accepted code; on Thursday, May 
oth, Yorkshire meets Gloucestershire, and the 
county contests of 1884 begin; and on the fol- 
lowing Monday the Ai ians play their first 
match in England—that at Sheffield Park—and 
we shall be fairly launched on what promises to 
be an unusually interesting cricket season. 

The visit of the A ians will presumably 
be its most important feature. The programme 
of the tour isa strong one. In May they meet 
Oxford on the 15th, Surrey at the Oval on the 
19th, M.C.C. and Ground at Lord’son the 22nd, 
and, for the first time, the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land at Lord’s on the 29th. In June they meet 
Derbyshire on the 2nd, Lancashire on the Sth, 
Yorkshire on the 9th, Notts on the 12th, Cam- 
bridge on the 16th, the North of England at 
Manchester on the 19th, the Gentlemen, for the 
second time, at the Oval on the 26th, and the 
Players at Sheffield on the 30th. In July they 
meet England at Manchester on the 10th, 
Middlesex on the 17th, England, at Lord’s, on 
the 21st, Sussex on the 24tb, and the Players at 
the Oval on the 31st. In August they meet 
Kent at Canterbury on the 4th, Gloucestershire 
at Clifton on the 7th, England at the Oval on 
the 11th, Gloucestershire at Cheltenham on the 
18th, Notts, for the second time, on the 21st, 
Cambridge Past and Present on the 26th, and 
the South of England at the Oval on the 28th, 
the round finishing with a match against the 
North of England at Nottingham on September 
Ist, followed by one against I Zingari at Scar- 
borough on the 4th. 

This is an exceedingly strong fixture list, 
and it will be well if it is not in any way 
added to. It will afford a far better test of 
the merits of the Colonials than the tour in 
1882, in which so many of the engagements 


were, a8 pointed out in our last year's article, 
with avowedly inferior teams, against whom the 
scores gail by first-class counties are never 
reckoned in the averages. With the exception 
of Lord Sheffield’s triah match, perhaps, no 
second-class fixture has been made, and for the 
first time the statistics of the Australian season 
in England will have no fictitious value. 

But the Australians will not be our only 
cricketing visitors. During June and July a 
series of matches have been arranged with a 
team of Philadelphians, who will represent the 
cricketers of the United States. Their first 
match will be against a moderate eleven of the 
M.C.C., and on the 20th of June they begin 
with Cheshire a round of engagements with 
gentlemen teams’of the second- counties, 

The question as to which is and which is not 
a first-class county would seem to have been 
solved for the time at Lord’s on December 11th 
last, when the great throwing versus bowling 
question was left open, and the bat-width ques- 
tion, originally started by Dr. W. G. Grace in the 
Boy's Own Paren in his admirable article on 
“The Cricket Bat, and how to use it,” was laid 
to rest. The counties then in council were nine 
in number, and they were Derbyshire, Glouces- 
tershire, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Notting- 
hamshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Yorkshire. 

Notts was the premier county for 1883, for 
although Shaw’s eleven only won four matches, 
yet their single defeat as against Yorkshire's 
double gives them the preference. The premicr- 
ship is accorded not to the county that wins 
most, but to that which loses least, and York- 
shire with nine wins out of sixteen matches has 
to give place to Notts with four wins out of 
twelve matchea—a result which to the uninitiated 
may seem not unlike the Euclidian ‘ which is 
absurd.” No better cricket, however, was 
shown throughout the season than by Notting- 
hamshire. Horley’s broken rib kept him out 
of the team, and the bowling was consequently 
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THE OPENING SEASON.—“ First In the Field!" 


not as strong as it might have been, but the 
batting was excellent, four members averagin 
over twenty-five, Barnes heading the list wit! 
thirty-three. 

Owing to the great bowling controversy, 
Notts refuses to meet Lancashire while Mr. 
Hornby plays Crossland and Nash, and so their 
fixtnre list for 1884 will be two short of last 

ear’s complement. Overhand bowling deve- 

oped from the round-arm, and round-arm deve- 
lJoped from under-hand. At each change the 
game was, according to its “ fathers,” to be 
Tuined. That this has not been the case up to 
the present may be due to two causes—either the 
ganze is good enough to live in spite of modifi- 
-cations in its details, or it has been improved 
by the change. _ As to which of these is the fact 
opinions may differ, but it is a serious question 
if the change in delivery has not pone far enough. 
If throwing is to be permanently adopted there 
can be no doubt that just as Kent, through 
Willsher, was identified with the last step from 
round to over-hand, so Lancashire, through 
Crossland, will get the credit of the change from 
the doubtful over-hand to the unmitigated shy. 
Neither Willsher nor Crossland, however, was 
the inventor of the respective styles, The 
shying novelty first appeared in London in one 
of the University matches, and was eagerly 
adopted by a few of, the thoughtless for its 
Apparent ease—an ease more apparent than real, 
for so long as the shy is aimed at the wicket and 
mot at the batsman it is no more difficult to meet 


than the fierce old pitches that required three 
longstops to look after them. That there is no 
necessity for the change is obvious to all, that 
the new style is unnecessarily dangerous is also 
obvious, that it will secure a recognised footing 


doubtfulness will render 1884 memorable, and 
result in some definite action at its close. 

Yorkshire for the current year have adopted 
their last season’s programme in its entirety, 
and just as Notts gives a lenetit to J. C. Shaw, 
so the proceeds of the Bramall Lane Lancashire 
mutch on July 14 are to be devoted to that prince 
of fast bowlers, Allan Hill. Like all counties 
playing prolestionel teams, Yorkshire never 
falls far behind, and with the best professional 
batsman in Ulyett, and the best fast bowler in 
the new-comer, Harrison, and the best wicket- 
keeper, Hunter, it is not unnaturally in the 
front rank. During 1883, with nine wins and 
only two losses out of sixteen matches, the team 
were fully favoured. In number of runs, 4,463, 
they nb second to Surrry, who with the same 
nunder of matches amassed 5,370 ; in number 
of wickets they rank first, taking 286, as sgainst 
Surrey’s 262. Hall heads the batting averages 
with 41, Ulyett coming second with 32; the 
bowling honours being shared between Harrison 
and Peate. 

Middlesex, strengthened by Mr. A. P. Lucas 
—perhaps to be further strengthened this year 
by Mr. A. G. Steel—had but little complaint to 
make of the past season. The team played ten 
matches, and lost but two. Their batting was 


is doubtful. 


York, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire have agreed 
to Mr. I. D, Walker’s resolution ‘‘ not to employ 
any bowler whose action is at all doubtful,” and 


maybe the display of the various shades of 


productive, seven members averaging over 25, 
and the gross totul coming out at 3,739, only 
64 behind Nottinghamshire. The chief feature 
of the record is the match with Gloucestershire, 
in which Mr. J. D. Walker and the Hon, A. 
Lyttelton increased the score of 8 for one wicket 
to 832 before the longest partnership yet noted 
in a first-class match came to an end. 

Surrey will this year be very busy, In eddi- 
tion to the first-class counties, Hampshire, 
Leicestershire, Essex, and Norfolk are to be 
met, and the matches brought up to two dozen, 
Last season was full of promise for the Surrey 
men, who now have a fair chance of resuming 
their old position at the top of the tree. Un- 
defeated on their own ground—the only team 
that in 1883 could make the boast, the three 
early defeats being in out matches—their im- 
provement in play, particularly during July: and 
August, was most marked, and with the old 
choices they will be perhaps the most dangerous 
team of the present season. Mr. W. W. Read 
heads the averages, and Mr. Driver, Maurice 
Rend, Mr. Key, Mr. Shuter, and Mr. Roller all 
take prominent places in the general county 
scores. 

Lancashire fell to pieces almost as much as 
Surrey improved, and a record, of five defeats 
out of twelve matches can hardly be looked upon 
as satisfactory by the partisans of the Red Rose. 
The fixture [ist for 1884 is also a poor one; 
there are no engagements with Middlesex, Notts, 
or Sussex, and matches against Somersetshire, 
Oxford University, a local fifteen, and three 
colts’ trials, have been arranged to fill out the 
season. In gross number of runs Lancashire in 
1883 came fifth with 3,324, while in number of 
wickets they came third with 205. 


(To be continued.) 
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POULTRY RUN.—We have two classes of readers 

of these poultry notes of ours—the first composed 
if those who merely keep a few fowls for sake of the 
‘ges and meat they yield, who look upon a pullet as a 
ind of living machine for turning food that would 
\therwise find its way to the manure heap into deli- 
ious eggs, the pullet herself, after she has matured 
nto a “sonsy” hen, and gone on laying for a season or 
wo, going herself to pot at last. The other class is 
‘composed of boys and young men—and, we firmly be- 
ieve, a few girls too—who are more ambitious, and 
rho, having taken a fancy to some particular breed, 
mdeavour to produce birds in all points as near as 
possible to the properties insisted upon by judges—in 
other words, up to show standard. 

Well, as a rule, when we sit down to write our 
nonthly Dorxes, we have both classes in our mind’s 
rye. It has just occurred to us, however, that we 
night do better for those of our readers who are really 
imbitious to breed good birds. So in future we will 
spend to our Poultry paragraphs, and for their espe- 
cial benefit, items of the latest news of the month from 


the poultry world. We will also give every month 
tither the properties of some distinct breed, or the 
symptoms and treatment of seme disease. In this 


way, then, we hope to find favour in the eyes of all, 
ind make our mouthly Dornas worthy to be kept, or 
cut out, pasted up, and indexed for reference. 

We mentioned the word “pullet” above. It is the 
pame given to a hen from her chickeudom until she 
is twelve months old. Pullets ought to lay at six 
months, at all events. If they do not, take the birds 
up and examine them. Feel the breasts; if they seem 
too plump, that is the fault ; you are overfeeding ; you 
must reduce the grain and soft food, and mix a little 
boiled lights or meaty scraps with the food. If, on the 
other hand, the birds are miserably thin, then the fault 
is in the feeding still; they do not get enough. Give 
plenty, and no more, and mix the food with meaty 
scraps, adding to the grain now and then a few hand- 
fuls of hemp. Stimulants and condiments will also do 
good in a case like the latter, the best being ordinary 
red chillies. Cut these in pieces, and mix a few every 
day with the food. 

the Doras for April last hs we gave some vi 
practical advice, which those who happen to have bac! 
numbers would do well to refer to. Well, now. the 


princi] doings this month in the fowl-run will be 
h on atching. Brooding hens ore easily 
rocured no’ das good a natural mother as any I 


now is the Dorking Sitting hens do not give much 
bother; but see they have plenty of hard food and 
plenty of fresh water nigh them, and that they are kept 
free from all molestation. In dry weather sprinkle the 
nests and all around with water. But that which is 
poured about the nest—the extreme edge only —should 
be warm. Feed young chickens very well. Give them 
all the liberty possible. Chickens that have not a good 
amount of exercise will not thrive, however well they 
may be fed. If you have birds that you think will be 
gvod enough by-and-by for show, put them in a place 
vy themselves, or entirely separate them from each 
other, and take extraordinary care of them. We shall 
begin giving points and properties of exhibition birds 
in our next. 


THE PIGEON Lor?. — Success in the breeding of 
pigeons depends in no small measure on the doings of 
the fancier for this month. His first duty will be to 
supply easily digested food to the old birds, so that the 
ypnng ones now being hatched may be propery nou- 
Tished, and grow up free from any tendency to disease, 
Grey peas—the best—wheat, maize, dari, rice, etc., 


must therefore be the staple of dict. On no account 


neglect to give fresh soft water every morning. So 
very much depends on this; we have long been con- 
vinced that twenty-five per cent. of the ailments that 
occur in the pigeon-loft are produced from the imbibi- 
tion of impure water. Rinse out the drinking utensils 
every day. Do it well. If a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well. Let no dirt or dust either 
be among the food you supply. The best is the «heap- 
est. And see that there is some in still in the hop- 

rs at night, for your birds will very likely be up 
efore their master in the morning—up and hungry. 
If any young ones seem to lack feeding and attention 
from the ents, it must be fed from the mouth with 
chewed biscuit, etc. Read carefully over last month's 
Dornas. There are many good hints given therein. Is 
it necessary for us to add that the loft should now be 
in every way in “tiptop” condition, and it should be 
kept so? From time to time we recommend the use of 
disinfectants, but after all the best disinfectant will be 
found to be cleanliness and fresh air, We would not 
care to make the acquaintance of a boy who would 
throw disinfectants into a dirty loft. That is not the 
way succeed. Clean the loft well and thoroughly, 
and disinfect after wards. Do not put disinfectants of 
any kind near the food or water. Take the food and 
water away while you disinfect. Then sprinkle old 
lime and gravel on the floor, and afterw: put down 
your hopper, etc., again. 


Tue AVIARY.—Canaries.-You are still going on 
breeding, and we trust things are thriving with you. 
If they are not it 1s probably quite as much your fault 
as your misfortune. If you adopted the plan of caging 
we have alt ly recommended ; if your birds were 
young healthy, and cheerful when mated; if you 
studied the feeding, remembering that from the very 
time the birds begin to build, or even before it, they 
want the nutritious egg-food we recommended, with 
the best of seeds and a little green food ; if you have 
been careful to always give pure clean water, and sand; 
if you have hung your breeding cage not too high 
nor too low in a clean, well-ventilated room ; if you 
have covered it up at night ; if the room windows have 
been opened for an hour or two daily, the cage being 
meanwhile covered up; and if the hen knows her duty, 
and the cock has behaved himself like a gentleman, 
then we. opine it is almost certain success will be ob- 
tained. ut, for all that, there are many accidents 
and little ailments that will happen or arise to spoil 
your pleasure. Do not forget that prevention is bet'er 
than cure. Do well by your birds, and these will hardly 
occur, Foreign Birds.—Pay great attention to perfect 
cleanliness and comfort. Feed on the food that is 
suited to the kinds you keep, soft or hard, without 
forgetting that both ‘soft-billed and hard-billed birds 


may inhabit the same aviary. Gravel and water must 
be put in the way of all foreign birds. Bleak, cold 
winds sometimes blow from the east during this un- 
certain month. If, then, your aviary is an outdoor 
one, guard against these by means of the erection of 
canvas screens, Supply such of your birds as want to 
nest with a suitable place in which to build, and also 
material, If any boys who keep foreign birds want 
any information on the subject we shall be happy to 
help them. 


THE RapBITRY.—The greatest difficulty our boys 
find in keeping rabbits so as to make them pay is the 
want of a suitable place. A large number of our 
readers live in towns or cities ; they are at a disadvan- 
tage for rabbit-keeping as a pecuniary speculation. 
Yet we do not want to discourage even these. They 
can keep a few good ones. But a country boy, if there 
be anything of the Robinson Crusoe about him, can 
make arabbit-court. It must be a place properly walled 
and wired in, with a cemented floor, a southern expo- 
sure, and plenty of room in it for exercise, Therein, 
with good leak-proof hutches, warm bedding, health- 
giving food, and cleanliness, any boy may have rabbits 
enough to found a small fortune. ‘To those of our boys 
who wish to begin rabbit-keeping we say, get the back 
numbers if not already in your possession, and carefully 
study our articles on rabbits. 


Tur KENNEL.—Continue to give your dog plenty of 
exercise. We think that every boy who goes in for 
poultry, pigeons, birds, or rabbits should keep a dog. 
He makes a most delightful companion ; in exercisit 
the poor fellow you exercise yourself, and really i 
takes very little to keep one ii a house where there 
are pickings that comefrom the table, A Scotch wire- 
haired terrier, or a good fox-terrier, is an excellent dog 
for a boy. The worst of itis that the fox-terrier is very 
often an arrant coward; the Scotch terrier is seldom 
80. 


Tur KITCHEN GARDEN.—Have every weed out, every 
bit of conch rooted out, the walks cleared of grass, and 
no ugly bits of wood or sticks lying here and there. 
We really do not see why a kitchen garden should not 
look tidy and neat. Get your main crop of vegetable 
seeds in this month—carrots, beet, parsnips, onions, 
cardoons, everything. In out-of-the-way corners—ex- 
posed to sun, however—sow cabbage and greens in 
small quantities for plants, and sow lettuces for crop- 
rotation. Keep your hoe well in hand. Weeds look 
very innocent when they first appear. But think what 
they will be in June if they are spared, of the ground 
they will occupy, and the valuable manure they will 
use up. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—The pr tiapal work of the 
mouth is keeping everything in apple-pie order, attend- 
ing to and mulching roses, trimming and’ rolling 
lawns, and sowing annuals. Sow these on a warm, 
well-manured bed, Pacts great care to keep down the 
weeds. A boy who goes in for gardening should make 
himself acquainted with the appearance of all weeds 
when they are mere seedlings. Flower seeds can be 
bought in penny) packets, and a good summer show 
secured for less than a shilling. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Get up your trellis-work. 
Replenish the earth and manure your boxes. Towards 
the end of the month put in your geraniums and other 
flowers, and plant creepers, eepecially the Tropeolum 
Canariensis. Get your hanging baskets ready and 
planted when five weather seems really to have come, 


————oo>—— 
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CANADIAN CANOE. 

D. G. writes from West Somerset : ‘In No. 245, Vol. V. 
of the B. 0. P., you gave a description of a Canadian 
canoe, and how to build it. After seeing this article I 
at once set to work to build one, fourteen feet long, 
thirty-two inches wide, and fourteen inches deep. I 
made the stem and stern-posts of iron backed with 
wood. Ihave five stringers on each side, and eleven 
ifbs, the latter of ash, but the keel and stringers are of 
red pine. I put on an exterior keel of red pine two 
and a half inches deep, gradually topering off to the 
bow and stern. Not being able to get sail-cloth about 
here, I put two lots on—the interior one of close 
wrapper canvas, the outer one of unbleached holland, 
which shrunk on painting. Not being satisfled with 
single paddles I made two double ones, the shape of 
which was something like the sketch of those in the 
‘Evangelist’ (which came out in the B. 0. P. some 
time ago), Then, not desiring to work hard, I made a 
mast eight feet high and lug-sail; this has given com- 
plete satisfaction. I am extremely satisfied with my 
production, and if any of your readers have undertaken 
the canoe, I hope they have succeeded as well as I 
have, and then they will certainly have no cause to 
grumble. If any think of making one, I would cer- 
tainly advise them strictly to follow the instructions 
given in the B. 0. P. I mean to go in for a voyage 
when the summer comes round, and am looking for- 
ward to that time with great pleasure,” 


1, Long-eared Bat appears. 

2, Cuckoo arrives. 

3. Male Nightingale arrives and sings for 
mate. 

4. Orange-tip Butterfly appears. 

5. Emperor Moth appears. 


Pictorial Culendar.—pril. 


6. Seven-spot Ladybird appears. 
7. Snails abound. 

8. Black Slug commences to feed. 
9. Wood Sorrel blooms. 

10. Spring Gentian, 

11, Ground Ivy. 


12. Apple Blossom. 

13. Cowslip. 

14. Lords and Ladies 

15. Fritillary. 

16. Wild Hyacinth. 

17. Fronds of Bracken Fern. 


Correspondence. 


HEILA.—Your brother would seem to belong to the 
“six of one and half dozen of the other” school, who 
never did anything in this world, and never will. 
There is no reason at all why you should not accept 
ome uncle’s invitation, pay your out, and 
ook for work if necessary when you have visited 
your friends. You would have at least as much 
chance of work in the colonies as here. It is but a 
poce spirit that declines a friend’s help when the 

e}p is honestly tendered. Take evan ane of the 
offer, do not abuse it, and in the future help others 
as you have been helped. 


Youn@ FANcrex.—The articles on pigeons, entitled 
“The Boy's Own Dovecot,” began in No. 108. 


CuIc (Ipswich).—1. The simplest way to bleach shellac 
is to expose it in thin threads to the atmosphere, 
2, All the volumes have flag plates. The plate of 
Army Uniforms wag in the second volume, that of 
Volunteer Uniforms in the third. 


A, WALLACE.—There is nothing new in the invention. 
In fact, it has been described in the Boy's OWN 
PAPER. See “ Podoscaphs,” in our fifth volume. 


_Quiz.—Apply to the Mercantile Marine Offices at St, 
Kathar 4 Docks or Poplar. . 


E1xFEsTER (Bonn).—Samuel L. Clemens, better known 
av Bark Ywaln, was born in 1686" and ial living. 


PIRATE.—Potatoes boiled in sulphuric acid are said to 
be turned into artificial meerschaum, but it is not 
safe to put it in your mouth. Some of the artificial 
ivory is said to be so made, You carve the pattern 
first, and then harden it. 


A. COLLIVER.-~You would find the reduced Ordnance 
map of Epping Forest, published by Messrs. Smith 
and Son, as good as any. It costs one shilling. 


MF, H.—The coal-pit shaft acts like the tube of a 
telescope, and shuts off the diffused light. You can 
see the stars in the daytime by looking up any 
straight tube or chimney of moderate height, If the 
sun is overhead you see the sun. 


AN AMATRUR ARTIST.—In illustrating a book the 
sketch is either made on paper and copied on to the 
wood, or it is drawn direct on the wood. It may be 
either drawn with the brush-or pencil. How is it 
possible to copy a picture if you have not the picture 
to copy from? 


W. 8. Innes and J. Smrms.—There are agents for the 
Boy's OWN PAPER in all the principal towns in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and you can get your volumes 
best from them. 


EPWARD.—A good deal of information as to South 
Africa will be found in 8. W. Silver and Co.’s Guide- 


KaRoR MOREZ.—A canoe costs about a sovereign per 
foot run, Those from the Thames and the Merse) 
are the best made. You might get a good second- 
hand one if you were to advertise, 


PORTABLE.—You get catechu from a di ‘3. Per- 
haps you do not pronounce it properly. Write it 
down, and go ivto the first chemist’s shop you see. 
You can cover a canoe with canvas or lesden 
paper. 

Up-cOUNTRY SQUATTER.—There are reasons for not 
adopting the suggestion. All fire-engines should be 
under the control of the municipal authority. 


ExQurrer.—Your birds will not like the sea-sand 
Washing may do it some good, but it would be 
better to get some inland sand from a pit. 


D, W.—1. The articles on ‘‘ Netting, Hammock--aak- 
ing,” etc., were in Nos. 64 and 8. 2. G. V. Brooke 
was drowned in the London. 


M. P. Garcon.—There is a sixpenny reciter, published 
‘at 60, Old Bailey, which you would find very suitable 
for your meetings. 


APPRENTICE.—In our second volume we save large 
diagrams of a full-rigged ship, showing her spars, 
then her standing rigging, then her running rigging, 
then her sails, and to them we must refer you, as the 
answer to your questions would fill this column. 
In Captain Chapman's “ All About Ships” you will 
find sections and measurements. = - 


J. W. GREGORY.—' our articles on Cricket in the 
second volume, or Rey. J. Pycroft’s “Cricket Field 


POTTERY PAINTING EXHIBITION.—H. E., Jesse, and 
many others, are informed that ALL bjhd fide readers 
within the prescribed age, are eligible to compete. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1884. sprice One Penny: 


No. 274.—Vol. VI. 


HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F.. Hopcerts, 


Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor in the Russiats 
Imperial College of Practical Science, etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I.—AN ENGLISH HOME UN PAGAN TIMES. 


uR story begins at a period many years after the death 
| ) of Hengist and Horsa, and before the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Britain had become entirely exterminated by 
fire, sword, pestilence, and famine, or driven to the rocks 
and hills by the stalwart sons of Thor and Odin, who had 
inch by inch won the fair land from the unsoldier] 
though quarrelsome Briton—before, indeed, Britain h: 
ceased to be Britain and had become England. At 4 


“*And who are ye?’ exclaimed the Saxon.” 


, 
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time when the conquered half-savage was 
a Christian and his halt-civilised con- 
queror was s pagan; when the Christian 
was forced to be the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water to his pagan master, who 
regarded him and his religion with that 
degree of contempt which it is only pos- 
sible for an Englishman to feel fur a 
fellow-creature who happens to differ from 
him in thought, manners, faith, or na- 
tionality ! 

Kiug Arthur had been dead some years, 
and the last wretched remaius of the 
Kymri and Kelts had almo-t divappeared 
from the face of ‘‘ merry England.” Here 
and there a forlorn wanderer might be seen 
begging food and shelter in the land of his 
fathers from the hand of the rude aud 
haughty but by no means inhospitable 
English. With a pair of such wanderers 
we have now to do. 

One of them was an old man leaning on 
a staff, and walking, even with the aid of 
that prop, with considerable difficulty. 
His hair was white with age, which, how- 
ever, had not quenched the fiery ardour of 
his glance, though it had rendered his step 
infirm and undecided. He was accom- 
panied by a girl of some eighteen summers, 
whose glossy black hair contrasted power- 
fully with the snowy whiteness of the 
locks that fell in clusters on the shoulders 
and down the back of the Druid-looking 
figure which she helped to support. But 
the same black eye wus there, the same 
impstient flash darted forth from under 
her dark lashes as beamed out in the still 
brilliant, flerce, and piercing glances that 
the old man shot from time to time at the 
Saxon dwellings as they passed. 

“‘@weneth, my por child,” exclaimed 
the eld man at last, ‘‘ you must have your 
own way, I fear; I can get no farther, and 

et it is galling to beg of these northera 
founds! When will the time come when 
the bard shall be heard and the skald 
shall be dumb? Shades of my fathers! 
saints in heaven! have ye so utterly passed 
away from us as to know no more of our 
woes and sufferings at the hands of the 
ruthless pagan P ” 

Here the old man's voice was drowned 
in the deep baying of an enormous wolf- 
hound that came furiously bounding to- 
wards the helpless travellers, fiercely 
intent upon his purpose of ‘bringing 
them down,” and it would have gone hard 
with them but for the presence of mind of 
the British maiden, who at once flung her 
snow-white arms round the brute’s neck 
and addressed him in the most endearing 
tones and in the Saxon tongue. The dog, 
accustomed to the somewhat ruder caresses 
of his Saxon playmates, seemed to feel 
that he had made some stupid mistake, 
and began to fondle the hand of Gweneth 
as though she were an old acquaintance. 
At the same moment a tall and very mus- 
cular man emerged from between some 
trees, under cover of which he had sur- 
veyed the little incident just narrated, 
and, advancing with giant strides, called 
off the animal, which crouched down 
beside his lord—a picture for the pencil of 
a Landseer. The dog looked proud of his 
strength, proud of his master, but a little 
ashamed withal of something beyond his 
capacity to make out, and had therefore 
left it in his master’s hands. 

** And who are ye,” exclaimed the Saxon, 
“that have the hardihood to face our 
‘Fangs,’ and the luck not to be pulled 
into bittocks by his teeth ?” 

‘We are,” answered the maiden, “two 
poor pilgrims on our way to find some 


shelter, for we have no home, and I am 
feeble, my grandfather tired’ out, and we 
have lost our way. I ask thee, Saxon, fir 
help, food, and shelter.” 

“Is thy grandfather armed?” asked the 
Saxon, brurquely. 

“No,” answered Gweneth; ‘‘he is too 
aged to bear weapons, and besides, he is 
more thoughtful of a peacefil end than of 
deeds of violence.” 

‘‘Ha!” said the Saxon, ‘some Chris- 
tian hound, I warrant me. Fangs ought 
to have finished him!” A low growl 
showed that his speech was not wholly un- 
intelligible to the dog, but his master 
checked him with a “ Duwn, fool! be quiet, 
will you” and whether it was the result 
of stern discipline, or of the good under- 
standing between hound and man, or the 
result of Gweneth’s caresses, we cannot 
tell, but the growling ceased, and the dog 
lay down with all the look of a lion in a 
menagerie. ‘‘ But,” continued the Saxon, 
‘‘ whatever ye be, our laws command us to 
give food and shelter to all who demand 
them freely, and he who has no sword is 
no foe. ‘omen must be protected ; there 
is nought but shame to him who thinks ill 
of the motber who fed his childhood, or of 
the old man who first taught his boyieh 
hands t» dart the spear, to wield the axe, 
and to play the royal game of Hilda with 
the gieaming, glancing, glowing sword. 
So, old man and maiden, come with me, 
and ye shall be as well lodged as I, Rolf 
Blue Tooth, can lodge you.” : 

At this terrible name the maiden shud- 
dered and drew back appalled. The old 
man seemed as turned to stone through 
sheer fear, for never was deadlier ecathe 
done to the British than by Hrolf Bl4-tan 
—or Blue Tooth, as he was called from the 
fact of his front teeth being all decayed, 
and having assumed a sort of bluish tinge 
rather horrible to look at. To British ear 
the name had much the same effect as, five 
hundred years later, the name of the first 
Richard is said to have had upon the Sara- 
cens. However, he appeared not to notice 
the terror he bad inspired, and, uttering 
the brief command ‘“ Hollow me!” strode 
on before, closely followed by Fangs, who, 
although seeming to take no further notice 
of the strangers, contrived to keep a corner 
of his eye always fixed upon them until 
they arrived at Rolf's own dwelling. 

e have already spoken of the Saxon as 
being tall, This is perhaps not the exact 
impression made on the minds of the 
smaller Kelts and Kymri, who looked 
upon the Saxons as perfect giants endowed 
with superhuman strength and beings of 
quite another race than that of mere 
mortals. 

There have at all times been 1 ds of 
giants. The Saxons themselves ieved 
in a race of beings as greatly excceding 
them in size and strength as they did the 
Britons, but the coming of the Saxons was 
by no means the origin of the belief -in 
giants maintained by the Britons, it only 
confirmed that belief, And had my reader 
been by to compare the forms of the two 
men, the one extremely aged and of small 
stature to begin with, and the other in the 
prime of stalwart middle age, upright, 
square-shouldered, full-chested, six feet 
six inches in height, with a wide swagger- 
ing stride, a haughty turn of the head, a 
cold proud glance in the stern blue eye 
that told of nuthing but ferce—force of 
will and force of muscle to back it—he 
would have absvlved the Britons of 
cowardice for regarding such form and 
such inien as those of Rolf Blue Tooth with 


a curdling horror when taken in connec- 
tion with the deeds of violence of which 
even Imperial Rome spoke with fear and 
trembling. 

Without deigning to cast a glance at the 
two members of the despised race who 
followed him, Earl Rolf led the way 
through the delightful country of the 
West Saxons, one of the loveliest parte of 
Britain. This kingdom had been for some 
time before the commencement of our 
story under the sway of Kenwalch, s 
passa who had once been a Christian, at 
least in name, and who was a ferocious 
enemy to the Britons. 

The English had not only cut: down and 
demolished everything British in Britain, 
but had renamed all the places in which 
they settled after those in their old home 
in Anglia, just as their descendants in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other places have renamed spots reminding 
them of their English homes. There are 
few remains of Roman nomenclature in the 


| island, and the British names have vanished 


for ever save in the names of some moun- 
tains and rivers which do not seem to have 
struck the English as worth while to 
change. 

A march of nearly a mile of violent ex- 
ertion for the Britons brought them to the 
brow of a gentle eminence, on gaining 
which they came in full view of the dwell- 
ing of their intended host. It was a large 
mansion built entirely of timber. Large legs 
of gigantic oak, not unskilfully laid one 
above the other, and firmly united by a sort 
of jointing similar to what is now called 
dovetailing, formed the walls, the inner 
part of which were cased with a eort of 
rude planking, and this again was covered 
by a richly worked curtain or ta z 
the manufacture of which formed the chief 
occupation of the bread-giver or lady of 
the mansion, while women and maidens of 
inferior degree spun wool and flax for 
underclothing and less showy articles of 
household requirement. The front part of 
the house formed the great hall, around 
which benches were for guests 
and servants, while in the middle of the 
side towards the east on a dais or platform 
stood the chair of state belonging to the 
master of the house; on each side of this 
chair were in benches for the more 
honoured and distinguished guests. In 
the midst of the ballin front of the dais 
stood the hearth or fireplace, with an 
opening to the sky through which the 
smoke ascended. 

Before © entering the house Holt and his 
guests to pass ‘ough & ieus 
court surrounded by a slight palisado, just 
euiicieat to b mare the cotenty of the yard, 

ut wholly inadequate for all purposes of 
defence. The Saxons regarded walls and 
towns with as much contempt as hate. 
Their motto was, ‘‘ A freeman fights best 
under free sky, the coward crawls low be- 
hind walls.” In this court a group of 
boys of various ages were en in 
mimic battle under the direction of a 
venerable-looking Saxon, who, however, 
despite his white hair and flowing beard, 
seemed as active and as happy as any boy 
among them. On the approach of Earl 
Rolf the noise and bustle ceased, and the 
sturdy little yellow-haired warriors gazed 
with hushed respect upon the chief who 
strode in among them, and as much wonder 
at the Britons in his company. Two 
enormous dogs sprang forward as if to 
attack the intruders, but at the sight of 
Fangs, who seemed in their eyes sufficient 
warranty for the respectubility of the old 
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ran and maiden, they contented them- 
des with a few short barks and a close 
smutiny of the actions of the strangers. 

Eatering the hall, the earl called stoutly 
foran officer of- the household answering 
‘othe steward of the present day, and on 
the appearance of this favoured servant, 
vidrewed him curtly thus : 

“What tidings of the wanderer, Leof- 
at” 

“None, Earl Rolf.” 

“No news is good-news. Where is the 
tread-giver?” - 

“Our lady is in the bower, earl.” 

“Then tell Hilda to take this maiden 
ul plsce her among the maidens of the 
tousehold that tend upon your lady, and 
syshe shall be well used; such is my will. 
Twold man may have s place in the hall 
vith the gleemen; and though he be a 
Brtoa, and a dog of a Christian, I have 
token, and he shall be well entreated.” 
fut the maiden whom her grandfather 
iad already addressed as Gweneth, fun 
‘erelf on her knees before the huge earl, 
od with upraised hands exclaimed, 

“Oh, tear us not asunder! I have been 
tis stay, his hope, his all on earth, and 
nthoutme he will perish among strangers, 
#en 90 gentle as thou.” 

at the word “gentle” a grim smile 
saed to play across the stern face of 
Lal Ralf, but 20 slight as to be impercep- 
‘Me to all save the crouchiog girl, who, 
Usaterpreting thie unwonted expression 
leas stern feeling than usually dwelt in 
“ut fave, thought that she read the accom- 
Abment of her wish, and broke out into 
‘food of thanks such as only a Keltic or 
‘yurie maiden could have uttered, and 
 vhich her Saxon vocabulary was by no 
‘ans sufficiently copious. 

a the earl, laying his hand not un- 
‘adly on the girl's arm, raised her to her 
* oh he said, 
|, foto, maiden; thy grandfather ma: 
Near’ the women’s bower, nor canst 

ret either among my gleemen, or 
armed men. No harm shall 
ya. 6, 
ly the maiden ol ed, and fol- 
Fe a steward, Tatra on alow 
Be the side of the Platform, of which 
Moai step spoken, and was soon lost 
i ‘eee or peasant servant (not 
ated’ oot charge of the old man, and 
an ke a bench on which he might 
ind telling him that when the sun 
he Teach mid-heaven there would be 
Prtad sle, left him to his reflections, 


the earl, 

Rian moodil 
ea the Spacious chatsber ele 
feeinp! Rotioe | of his Christian : guest, 


rica ae the court to which 


™ sarveyed the boisterous 

= f us group of 
he bedi evident satisfaction. At 
Pha eomanions and saluted the earl 


of 


h his wood od 
by phan the head on thet Poticy 
ae mang his father, with a mix- 
Ot Peg} igen daring, disciplined sub- 
reed the al, self-confidence, 
une : i une hman of that 
eh wold,” said the earl, « 
» tidings of the runaway,” Titi 
hs Mane ids ot Llewel: 
< that dog of » Chris as Sccda tae 


to harm a brother of King Kenwalch, the 
red-handed. * 

“Father,” said the boy, ‘“‘have I your 
good and free leave to speak ?” 

“ Bay on,” quoth the earl. 

“From the land of dreams I had a 
vision,” said the boy, ‘(and my mother 
deems it has a meaning. I thought in m 
dream that I saw the sacred ash on whic! 
Odin’s mystic ravens sat enthroned. The 
tree of life looked dark, and black looked 
both the ravens, and the mighty gods of 
high Valhalla came and grouped them- 
selves around the tree, when from the east 
there sprang a bright clear jet of pure 
white light, and in the centre of the beam 
there stood, right opposite the tree, a 
snow-white cross, on which a silver dove 
was seated, and round the base of this high 
cross were grouped twelve venerable men 
=the number of our own high gods of 
Valhalla—and each bore in his hand no 
weapon but a silver cross. The light shone 
full upon the tree, which paled before the 


ray, and growing leas clear each moment, | 
vanished out of sight, as did the sir, who 


seemed to be driven from on high by some 
superior power in the light.” 
“A strange dream, son, and one that 


seems to bode no good; but I would speak | 


of the present, boy, and leave the future to 
the gods. Thou art now a strong and 
stalwart lad, and can, I think, be trusted.” 

Fire flashed from Harold's eye at this 
unwonted praise. More ereotly he could 
not stand, but his breast heaved with 
pleasure, though he answered not a word. 

“TI would gladly pass the hills to 
Llewellyn’s chester—pah! to live boxed 
up in a chester! fine boast for a noble 
warrior, trow !—but I have sworn to t 
him peace two winters two moons and two 
days, and it wants a'moon of the time 
when sword may gleam and horn may 
sound and ring-shirts rattle on his traitor 
land; and if I go alone, unarmed, it 
would be folly, and not valour, so to 
tempt my fate. A obester should be a 
place of battle, not a skulking-hole for a 
coward fox that hides behind a wall. 
Well, I may not pass with Bill and Byrnie, 
nor may I break my oath and send a war- 
rior of my train to seek the coward’s hold, 
but thou, my son, art not yet man in years, 
though man in daring. Thou shalt go!” 

The delight of the Soy on hearing these 
words was either too great for utterance, 
or northern discipline, which forbade the 
expression of emotion of any kind, was so 
strong in the mind of the young English- 
man as to master all other feelings and 
check the bound of joy with which his 
heart leapt to his mouth and would have 
sprung to air in a lowd burst of triumph, 
but he was forced by the stoicism of his 
creed to assume a calmness which, in 
truth, he was far from feeling. A slight 
bend of the left knee, causing a momentary 
change in the statue-like position of the 

‘outh, was the only sign he gave of having 
eard the words. 

“But,” continued the father, ‘‘thou 
must not look too manly, or all my plan is 
ruined. I would that thou shouldst ride 
a-hunting, and get lost -boyond the hills; 
and should Llewellyn’s people take thee, 
thou must trust to thine own wit to 
escape. But at any risk tidings must be 
had of Prince Ethelwulf, and I must not 
break my oath. Take a dove, and bind 
my ring beneath his wing; if thou be 
brought te danger let him fly. And hear 
me further. This very day a British 
maiden and her aged grandfather sought 
my protection. They are from the south, 


where all the land is English, and they 
wander, as I guess, to seek Llewellyn’s 
i hold. That maiden is of royal race if eyes 

speak true, and the old man who tends her 
steps must be some British prince. These 
are my hostages for thy safety, and should 
the dove return, then will I send forth my 
Herold and my Heerban and declare the 
truce is ended; and if thou be not yielded 
to my arms, the damsel dies! ‘and the 
sword sball sing and the shield shall 
sound, and the spears ehall spring 
British ground,’” said Rolf, the earl 
quoting from a favourite song of his 
favourite gleeman. ‘‘ But take with thee 
; One or two companions—boys younger 
than thyself—and then the hunting party 
will seem complete. To-morrow begin the 
, adventure.” 

“TI would I might go with only Beorn, 
, my foster-brother,” said the boy, ‘“‘ for him 
Ican trust. He is true as steel, good as 
! gold, secret as the grave, and brave as the 
rs of Norway!” 

‘Rare gifts!” said Rolf the earl; 
“but take Hugo and Egbert besides 
_ Beorn; give Hugo the bag with the dove. 
; On thee I bestow my two best falcons; 
take thine own choice from the mews!” 

This time the conquest of emotion was 
almost too much for the well-trained boy. 
To own a falcon! to be absolute lord of 
the two best faloons of Earl Rolf's famed 
breed of matchless birds! The thought 
was maddening joy; he had almost flu 
his self-control to the winds and clas 
his father’s hand in gratitude, but the 
hand, though that of a father, he had 
felt to be a heavy one, for the earl never 
permitted any living being to check or 
correct his son but himself, and often the 
correction had been of the sternest, and 
the boy thought he would not repay such 
unheard-of generosity by a display of 
weakness which would only displease his 
sire, so the knee was bent a little lower 
than usual, but the voice was mute. 

“ Now join your comrades!” cried Rolf 
the earl, ‘‘and with the early morning 
take your horses and away on the adven- 
ture of the captive prince.” 

Headlong rushed the boy from his 
father’s presence and among his youthful 
friends, upsetting some, and astonishing 
all by his unwonted ardour. 

‘“‘Halloa, lads! My merry-hearted boys, 
hurrah! What, Beorn, my brother! 
‘hunting’’s the word! Earl Rolf has 
given me two falcons, and one I give to 
Beorn. Hugo and Egbert, hark, lads! 
To-morrow we feur are to be men! We 
all go a-hanting, far, far a-field, whither 
we list, and we’ll hunt a heron, and by the 
blood of Odin we may have a chance to 


huut a Briton! Rare sport to run down & 
dog: of a Christian ! ‘urrah, my lads! 
hurrah! ’* 


So unlike the trained coolness of beha- 
viour was this wild outbreak on the gett 
of Harold that the other boys gazed in 
silent amazement, not unmingled with 
respect and awe, for a madman was then 
considered as a special favourite of the 
gods!—a grim satire on their own creed, 
by the way. At last, boy-like, all other 
feelings gave way in their minds to one of 
boundless merriment, and they laughed 
out unrestrainedly, and envied and praised 
and wondered, and perhaps sneered—who 
knows, at this distance of time ?—like their 
more refined descendants at Eton or Har- 
row. r 
But now a grim-faced warder issued 
from the centre portal with a huge shield 
on one arm und a powerful sword, bared, 


.that is, timber columns supportin 
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in his right hand, and began to strike the 
metal-bound buckler with the resonant 
blade, producing a sound familiar enough 
to Saxon ears, but lost for ever to our 
own. This was the summons to the mid- 
day meal. 

4 will be remembered that we have told 
our reader of the great hall used for ban- 

juets and other grand occasions. We have 

alnded to the high bank, or post of 
honour, raised in the middle of the east 
side of the wall, but have neglected to 
notice that on each side of the fireplace, or 
hearth, stood two enormous Foot ver 
the 
roof, and grimly carved into rude and fan- 
tastic images of Thor on the one side and 
Odin on the other. Before the benches 
rude trestles had been placed similar to 
those used by undertakers or Peper: 
hangers, and on these planks had been 
laid, forming the ‘‘ board,” for which we 
have substituted the far less expressive 
and un-English word ‘‘table.” On the 
board, to show the wealth of the lordly 
owner, huge horns cut from the head of 
the Scandinavian bull or aurox were 
placed. These horns were furnished with 

iden Props, or feet, to permit of their 
Feing set down without spilling the rich 
ale or mead with which they were filled by 
servitors as soon as ever they were empty. 
They were richly bound with golden hoops 
that glittered in the glow of the blazing 
faggots. 

Along the eastern side sat the chiefs and 
warriors who formed the earl's train. On 
the platform sat, at the earl’s right hand, 
the Tred Edelgitha. Along the walls at 
the northern and southern extremities of 
the hall were the seats of the inferior re- 
tainers and servants. Around the fire 
stood four cooks with spits, on which 
large birds were roasting, while a fifth 
stirred a savoury mess in a huge cauldron 
composed of beef, pork, goat’s flesh, and 
every imaginable vegetable then known, 
forming a rich sort of stew greatly favoured 
by our ancestors. 

Opposite the dais sat the gleemen or 
minstrels, who enlivened the banquet with 
long histories in verse, recounting the 
d of the house of Hrolf the Dane, for 
so was he called at times. Inferior guests 
of low degree were seated on each side of 
the gleemen, and then again ohurls ‘or 
rustics. Among the inferior guests might 
be seen the venerable form of our British 
wanderer with whom our tale opened. 

One feature in this banquet must not be 
forgotten, as it added greatly to the gran- 
deur of the scene—namely, behind the seat 
of each warrior who had attached himeelf 
to the earl hung his battle-axe, battle- 
qword, helmet, shield, and byrnie, or coat 
of mail, as it was called long after by the 
Normans, a kind of shirt consisting of a 


multitude of little rings holding each 
other together like the links of a chain- 
purse, only instead of being split each rin 


was riveted. The shield was light, an 
made of the wood of the linden-tree 
covered with the skin of some animal killed 
in the chase! as the wild boar, or else the 
hardened hide of the bull. This was bound 
round with circles of gold or steel, the pro- 
totype of the target of the modern High- 
lender, studded with bosses or nails of 
metal. 

Earl Rolf, seeing that all was prepared, 
arose, and raising an enormous horn filled 
with foaming mead on high, exclaimed, 
‘ Drink—health!” ‘‘Be health drunk?” 
was the reply of the eldest of the warriors 
next him. ‘The health of Earl Harold, 


the son of Rolf Blue Tooth, the son of 
Edgar the Haughty, the son of Beorn, who 
was a son of Odin; health and good luck 
to his search midst the hills for the Ath- 
ling!” The warricrs all started to their 
feet, and drank out their horns, leaving 
not a drop in these singular drinking- 
vessels, 

The young earl, finding himself thus 
made the subject of universal attention, 
felt his young blood tingle with pride and 
pleasure. He resolved never to do any- 
thing unworthy so good and brave a father. 
He drew himself up to his full height, and 
though he spoke not a word, his thoughts 
were read by all the warriors present, and 
a gleeman striking a few notes on the 
glee-wood, or harp, sung the following 
rude lay, which we have attempted to give 
in as close an in.itation of the ancient mea- 
sure as is possible :— 

Verte gat gleeminy 
Golden strings striking, 
Sounding songs sing 

Wide through the welxin, 
Hail to thee, high-born ! 
Health to thee, hero 
Young the ore years et, 
Well nown for ‘wiador, 3 
Soon shall thy daring 

Win wide renown ! 


Go! the gods guard thee ; 
Wodin ‘hoes one 


Watches war-path, strengthens thy arm. 

Thor, too, the thunderer, 

‘Throws his thick mantle 

High o'er the heavens 

To hide thee from 
Such, my young readers, was actually the 
measure in whivh our forefathers delighted 
—such was the rude kind of improvised 
song that opened the path of life to Earl 
Harold the younger. But not having dis- 
tinguished himself in war, and not having 
arrived at an age when he might legiti- 
mately address a meeting of bearded men, 
he could only remain standing in bashful 
confusion at having every eye in that 
assembly bent upon him, and great was 
his relief when signal from his father 
permitted him to sit down in his place at 
the lower 


The meal went on. Servitors took bowls 
of the savoury stew from the kettle and 
bore them to the guests, reaching over the 
table to them, for no portant: gentle or 
simple, sat with his back to the fire, the 
inner space being left free for the servants 
to come and go between the fire and the 
table. 

The warriors, when the roast boar or 
other meat was handed to them, cut with 
their seaxes or curved daggers no mean 
portions from the huge joint handed to 
them on the spit; and then the bread-giver 
or ‘‘loaf-dige” (whence our word “ lady”) 

resented to the steward a large cake or 
loaf for each person present, which were 
brought to her in a skilfally worked bas- 
ket by one of her maidens, who ascended 
the dais and stood behind her mistress with 
the supply. 

The feast was prolonged and tedious to 
young Harold, who longed to be “off and 
away” with his faloon; but all things, 
even an English dinner, must have an end 
some time. The huge supplies of solids 
had gradually disappeared, and drinking, 
the subsequent diegtsce and ruin of the 
English, set in. The lady rose, and ac- 
companied by her train of maidens, per- 
formed a solemn rite with her son, now 

nite forgotten. Taking one of the horns, 
she filled it, not with or mead, but 
with wine, and the cooks having cleared 
away their utensils, she advanced with 
stately steps to the glowing flames, and 


calling her son to her, bade him stand on 
the opposite side of the fire. Over the 
embers she then reached the horn to the 
boy, saying these words: ‘‘Thou art en- 
trusted with the confidence of thine elders. 
Thou must go forth on man’s work; be 
thou received among men. Drink of man’s 
drink, but drink sparingly, for thou art 
but a boy in years.” She then gave him 
the horn, which he took with a hand 
trembling with emotion, and after a fair 
draught, returned it to his mother, and, 
ata siga, leaped through the fire, to be 


receiv. y her as one of the true re- 
tainers. 

During this time the gleemen, or har- 
pers, had struck their harps, producing a 


weird but not unmelodious sound, and sung, 
all together, a preconcerted lay, of which 
I have only been able to discover the fol- 
Jowing burden or chorus— 


Hall to thee, Harold, then, 
High-sovled and brave, 
Deeply we drink to thy deeds and to thee. 


At a sign from his father Harold a; 

roached the dais and received his public 

letening (our modern blessing), and many 
procepts as to how he should behave on 

is journey, and with a low bend of the 
knew quitted the presence, to arrange with 
the other boys certain points conne.ced 
with the journey, upon which we have no 
time to dwell. 

The sun was high in heaven the next 
day when the little party of four boys left 
the homestead. Harold had tuken a ten- 
der leave of his mother in her bower, and 
had received a firm grip from his father’s 
hand, which, to an English mind, spoke 
volumes; and, full of hope and free of care, 
he rode away on his first adventure like a 
young eagle on his first flight towards the 
sun. 

Harold had received a somewhat better 
education than was usval in those times. 
He had been sent, when quite a little child, 
to the care of his maternal uncle, Jarl 
Hakon, of Frammis in Norway, where he 
had learned to read the Runic letters, a 
modification of which was still used by the 
English. He knew the Norse, or Norwe- 
gian tongue, and could tell many of the 
sagas current in Scandinavia of the brave 
deeds of the vikings of old; and he could 
steer a ship, could row a boat, wield a 
battle-axe, and manage the great war- 
sword, or Ringmael, as it was called. He 
could fling a javelin with unerring aim, he 
could run, ride, wrestle, and swim better 
than any boy of his age. He could not 
only decipher the Norwegian and English 
Runes, but he could carve them right well 
on the bark of the birch-tree, or on staves 
of box or beach, so that he was considered, 
and with justice, to be one of the best 
trained and most learned of all the English 
nobility. 

While in Norway, whither he had gono 
with his foster-mother, Harold had adopted 
the Scandinavian custom of assuming the 
most intimate relations with his foster- 
brother Beorn, and the two boys became 
more attached to each other than is usual 
even among children of the same mother. 
Beorn shared in all Harold’s pleasures, 
exploits, dangers, and studies. His parents 
were poor, and were but too glad to have 
him thus well i provided for, and his shrewd 
good sense had often stood his young lord, 
or brother, in good stead. He le now 
by his side on a pony of exactly the same 
height and colour as that bestrode by the 


eari. 
The dress of the boys was as simple as 


needs be, for over the shirt, or under-gar- 
ment, they wore nothing but a tnnic of 
fair white woollen cloth, and round their 
tmaiddle was bound a rough leathern belt, 
bearing on the left side a pouch, or purse, 
and on the right the long curved knife, or 
seax, 60 well known in Saxon history. 
Their heads were covered by a cap very 
similar to what we call a ‘‘ Glengarry.” 
The boys were dressed alike in all respects, 
eave that the young earl wore a small gold 
bracelet on his arm, and a golden brooch 
in his cap. The thighs were defended by 
linen breeches which came to the knee, the 
lower leg was covered with a bandage of 
linen wound round the limb, and kept in 


its place by cross garterings of leather. 


rhey all wore elegautly made shoes. Be- 
hind each boy was strapped, on the horse, 
@ coarse canvas bag, with cakes of bread 


and some pieces of dried boar’s flesh, greatly 
favoured by the English when on a jour- 
ney. Earl Rolf or the Lady Edelgitha had 
determined that they should not starve! 

“‘ Well, Beorn, what thinkest thou of our 
expedition? It opens well, with a bright 
blue sky, a laughing sun, and a right 
merry breeze that makes the heart dance to 
hear it. I wonder why we English make 
a difference between wind and weather ? 
In Norway they mean the same thing, and 
in trath I think wind 1s weather.” 

“That is the true bluff Northman’s 
creed, but since the English have taken to 
till the ground,” said Beorn, “they have 
other thoughts than how the wind may 
blow, and so although in good Norse 
weather means wind, I have no quarrel 
with an English churl for calling the bluff 
blowing of the sons of the storms wind, 
and every other play of the heavens 
weather. Tyr—my more special god— 
forgive me; I am talking Jike a herald 
who reads the runes rather than a son of 
old Earne the Rover! But what! Look 
yonder, boys! ‘Now for a fling of the 
earl’s good falcons! See ye those herons 
rising from the mere? Holah the Herons 
shaugh! Ware hawk. Unhood the falcons 
quick! Hurrah! There's a noble swoop. 
By Tyr, they have them! Down they go! 
Loose the dogs, Hugo; call back the 
hawks, Harold. Done in the twinkling of 
an eye. Never saw such sport!” 

For the young earl had, simultaneously 
with Beorn, launched his hawk at the 
herons, and the two noble falcons had each 
selected with unerring precision a fine 
quarry, on which he pounced with a dead- 
liness of purpose from which there was no 
escape. But discipline, ever stronger 
than nature, came in here, and as the boys 
gave a loud shrill whistle (as piercing, but 
not so disgusting as the sound still pro- 
duced by the English boys in London at 
this very day) the birds left their quarries 
dead and came whirling back to their 
masters, uttering a peculiar scream as they 
descended and took their places on the 
wrists of Harold and Beorn. In a few 
moments the dogs brought so the dead 
birds in their mouths, and Harvld and 
Beorn, drawing their seaxes. carved the 
bodies into dainty pieces, of which they gave 
some to tha falcons, some to the hounds, 
and then deposited the rest in their wallets. 

Delighted with the success of this ad- 
venture, the boys rode on right merrily, 
aud though Harold was immensely elated 
with the precision and boldness of his 
beautiful hawk, and quite as much so with 
ius own skill in launching him at the proper 
time and in the right direction, yet was he 
too much of a boy at heart to resist the 
mirthtul nature of the whole scene, aud he 
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roared with laughter as ringing and loud as 
though he had been a peasant born and bred. 

“Ha! ha’! ha!” laughed Beorn again. 
‘Buch was the swoop the English made 
on the dogs of Christian bishops. The 
noble war-hawk is your true Scandinavian, 
proud, high-soaring, and brave. What he 
yearns for must be his, for his soul has 
already known it as its own! He swoo 
down on his prey, for who can match him in 
his own high element? Yon heron is a 
type of the Briton, loving water, but fear- 
ing the sea, quarrelsome with his kin, but 
cowardly in war.” 

“True,” said Harold, the pagan earl, 
‘‘and methinks the creed of these same 
Britons must be of their own making. 
They say that their God loves not war, 
and wills that all should dwell in peace aud 
amity. There is a story that I can scarce 
believe, that they are taught to love their 
enemies. I do not understand it, but to 
me it seems but madness for a man to love 
a foe. When the linden shields are cloven 
and the war-swords flash free, when Odin 
rides on the whirlwind and takes the fallen 
warrior to himself, there is no time to love 
one’s foe. Albeit we owe him thanks for 
sending us to the blessed flclds of Valhalla.” 

“It is a strange, unnatural faith for a 
warrior,” rejoined Beorn. ‘‘ They say they 
killed their God, and yet He loves them 
and they Him.” 

** Do you know,” said the earl, ‘ I should 
be glad to learn something more about 
this faith, for there must be some Runic 
mystery in it that I should gladly fathom. 
Thou hast told me what the saga-men 
believe in Iceland about their sagas mean- 
ing more than just the story which they 
tell. What if these dogs of Christians had 
some such creed ?” 

“I know nothing aboutit,” said Beorn ; 
‘“but one thing I know, I am hungry and 
it is getting late. What sayest thou? 
Before we pass through yonder wood let 
us take our suppers.” 

“« Agreed,”’ quoth Harold the earl,-and 
down the four boys lighted, and having 
turned their ponies loose in the rich 
meadow grass, sat down at the foot of a 
huge oak-tree and prepared to do full jus- 
tice to the provisions they had taken with 
them. Having carefully provided for their 


faloons by placing them on the boughs of 
the oak, they administered large ions 
of food to the noble dogs that followed 
them as full of mirth and frolic as the boys 
themselves, and then set to work on their 
own account. 

Whatever English stoicism and northern 
breeding might have done in teaching Earl 
Barold to control his feelings and subdue 
all expression of them, he did not disgui 
the fact of being fearfully hungry ; still he 
did not forget that their store roust pro- 
bably last for some days, and consequentl; 
he went to work wisely, and just satisfi 
hunger, without falling into the vice, so 
common at that day among the English of 
all classes, of eating to excess. The 
washed down their plentiful meal wi 
water from a running brook, and 
arranged the order of their night watch 
thus: Beorn with Egbert the Red were to 
have the first watch, and they were to 
walk about and keep each other awake 
with stories, but as soon as they felt too 
drowsy to be of much use as sentinels the; 
were to awaken the others, who shoul 
then take their place. 

This being arranged, Harold and Hugo 
lay down to sleep. and soon were snoring 
melodiously beneath the tree. Beorn got 
on famously with his stories about Hjalmar 
and Ingeborg, Frithioff, Sigurd, and the 
rest of the dramatis persone of early Scan- 
dinavian saga-lore; but, fatigued with 
pacing to and fro while talking, he at last 
proposed that they should sit down. This 
was accordingly done, and in a few 
moments Egbert the Red was snoring in 
harmony with the other two. 

“Well,” thought Beorn, ‘I will not 
wake him ; he is tired, per fellow, and he 
is much younger than I. I ought to watch 
for all.” 

This was right noble, very brave, and 
very wise, but Beorn forgot that he was 
weary himself, and, indeed, it did not 
occur to him to rise and walk his watch, 
so he continued sitting near his sleeping 
friends, hamming » sort of tune to keep 
bimeelf awake, but this unfortunately 
seemed to have precisely the contrary 
effect, for infew moments the hum became 
a drone and the drone a snore. 

(To be continued.) 


A KITE WALK. 


An Enthusiast! 


HE kite season is now coming on, and those 


T 


' 


L 


eredit, and fly more easily and steadily than 
any bought in the shops, should refer back to 
«Kites against Horses,” in our November and 
December parts for 1880, and Mr. Beard’s article 
on ‘Fancy Kites” in the June part for the 
same year. They will there find kites of all 
shapes and sizes—man kites, girl kites, frog 
kites, turtle kites, bat kites, balloon kites, but- 
terfly kites, fish kites, crab kites, star kites— 
eash with plans of proper framework and cover- 
ing, and ku directions, with illustrations, of 
how to cut and build them. 

No steadier kite is made, however, than that 
of which diagrams were given in the account of 
the Kite Carriages in No. 94. With a kite of 
forty-two. inches high, made according to these 
sketches, but with only a ginely string, one of 
our “readers from the first” to: k quite a ‘‘ tour 
in Surrey” ou a certain Saturday afternoon 
during last summer. 

A fresh south-westerly breeze was blowing at 
the time ; and, letting up the kite from the Col- 
lege Park footbridge on Wandsworth Common, 
he ran out to the full tether of the string, which 
was a mile and a quarter long. Kite-flying be- 
comes monotonous when the flyer remains sta- 


of our ieaders who are thinking about | tionary, and so our friend started on his travels 


making a kite of their own that will do them | up along the mounds by the side of the railway 
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ntil he was opposite Emanuel School. He 
tien crossed the common into Bolingbroke 
srove, and proceeded down the Wakehurst 
vad, across the Northcote Road, and up the 
ill by the Board School. Walking along 
Vebb’s Lane a little, he struck off across the 
state, and came out amongst the trees on 
laphan. Commen near Altenburg Gardena, and 
nen betring away to the right, was towed 


ross Clapham Common, round the Island ; 


vond, and on to Balham Hill corner. With 
che kite still a mile and a quarter in the air, he 
oolly skirted the south side of the common, 
tad marched down Nightingale Lane. An ‘‘at 
nume” was in progress at one of the houses, and 
he string j ist cleared the cockades of the coach- 
men in charge of the carriages drawn up along 
the kerb, and owing to this and the lofty troes 
in the front gardens along the winding road, the 
navigation hereabouts proved rather intricate. 


However, the string was kept clear, and turning 
off down the Rusham Road, the kite-holder 
tan down wind, but uphill, across the field to 
Wronghton Road, and thence he journeyed to 
Webb's Lane corner in Broomwood. 

From Webb's Lane the walk was continued 
downhill to Swaby Road, and then up Broom- 
wood Road into Bolingbroke Grove, along which 
some distance towards the station had to be tra- 
versed before a break in the elms allowed the 
passage of the string. Having cleared the 
avenue, a walk across Wandswort Common to 
the footbridge where he began completed the 
round of the compass. The distance traversed, 
allowing fer tacking, was four miles, and this 
for the most part uphill and downhill. 

With a kite as steady as this the kite-cutting 
game could be played as successfully as with 


the Cuban War hite, described by Mr. Clarke in 
our July part in 1880. 


Our illustration is a sketch showing the dis- 
advantages of kite-flying with short strings. 
Although the crowd appears rather thick, it has 
cnce been more than equalled in history, and 
that when the contractor's prize was offered to 
the lad who first dropped a string across Nia- 

ara, as described in our memoir of Captain 

ebb. This dropping of a kite-sing on a dis- 
tant shore is, however, uot an orginal Yankee 
notion. Years before, in the Peninsular War, 
Lord Cochrane used to communicate with the 
Spanish by dropping proclamations and diplo- 
matic notes tied to kige-tails, flown over the 
land from the ship's boats, 

It is customary to look upon kites as of com- 
porstively modern invention. As far back, 

jowever, as August 16, 1746, there was a long 
article in the ‘* Westminster Journal” on how to 
make and manage them. 


SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 
(Continued from page 389.) 
ND now we reach the ‘‘Homograph code, 
and complete our exaniples of these num- 
ber signals. The code is only worked when 
other means of signalling are not available. A 
sword, tiller, stick, stretcher, or oar is used as 
an “extra arm, and the different positions in 
which the wand is placed give the numbers. 
The ‘‘demand” or ‘ preparation ” position is 
shown below. The cap is held in the right 
hand, and the left arm is thrust straight out. 


This is the only bareheaded signal in the 
code, all the rest being given with the hat on. 


This is the position for 1; the left arm han, 


by the side of the body, and the right is held | 


oft. 


In 2 the right arm is held out horizontally, 
and the wand, whatever it may be, is sloped 
upwards at half a right angle. 


In 8 the right arm is also thrust out hori- 
zontallys but the signal stick is held in a line 
with it. 


To 4 the arm and stick are also in the same 
straight line, but they point gt half a right 
angle to the ground. ‘al the signals from 1 to 
4are, it will’ be noticed, given with left arm 
pendent at the side. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 
By G. Maxvittg Fexn, 
Author of * In the King's Name,” “ Nat the 

Naturalist,” ete. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—IN THE WATCHES OF THE 

NIGHT. 

hours went by, but no sound or sign 

came from the plain ; the stars started 

out bright and clear, and in the east there 

was a faint, lambent light that told of the 

coming of the moon ere long, but still all 
seemed silent in the desert. 

The Englishmen of the party seemed to 
grow weary, and began talking so loudly 
that the doctor sent sternly-worded mes- 
sages to them te be silent; and once more 
all was still, save when some one fidgeted 
about to change his position. 

“Why can’t they keep still?” growled 
Joses, softly, as he lay perfectly motion- 
less, listening to every sound. ‘The: 
don’t understand how a man’s life—ah, al 
our lives—may depend on their being still. 
Look at them Injuns. They never move.” 

Joses was quite right. Exch Indian had 
taken his place where appointed, and had 
not moved since, saving to settle down into 
a pert of the rock. The swarthy, muscular 
fellows might have been part of the stone 
for any sign they gave of life. 

At last the moon rose slowly above the 

edge of the vast plain, sending a flood of 
light to bring into prominence every bush 
and tree, striking on the face of the mour- 
tain, and seating its shadow right awa: 
over the plain. From where Bart crouche: 
he could not see the moon, for he and his 
companions were behind rocks, but there 
was the heavy shadow of the mountain 
stretching to an enormous distance ; and as 
he watched it, and saw how boldly it was 
cut, and how striking was the difference be- 
tween the illumined portions of the plain and 
those where the shadow fell, he could not 
help thinking how easily the Indians might 
creep right up to them and make a bold 
assanlt, and this idea he whispered to 
Joses. 
“Tain’t much in their way, my lad,” 
he whispered. ‘‘Injun don’t care about 
night fighting; it’s too risky for them. 
They don’t mind a sneak up—just a few of 
them to scare the horses and cattle and 
make ’em stampede, and they don’t mind 
doing a‘bit o’ spy of the enemy’s camp in 
the dark; but it isn’t often they'll debt 
at night.” 

“Bat you expect them to come, don’t 
you?” 

“T don’t,” said Joses; ‘‘ but the Beaver 
does, and I give in. He knows best about it, 
having bean se much more smong the Injun 
than I have, and being Injun himself. I 
dare say they will come, but they won't 
stam our horses, I’m thinking, and 
they won't get the cattle. They may get 
to know where the ways are into the 
corral and the horse ’closure, and perhaps 
find out the path up to the castle, as the 
master calls it.” 

“But they couldn’t unless they came 
close up, Joses.” d 

“Well, what’s to hinder ’em from 
coming close up? They'll crawl through 
the grass and from stene to stone in the 
dark there, and who's to see em? My 
eyes are sharp enongh, but I don’t know 
as I should see them coming. Let’s ask 
the Beaver what he says.” 

“The  Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth has 
heard all you said,” whispered the inter- 


preter, ‘‘and he says that the Apachés will 
come before long to find their way into the 
camp, and then they will go away again 
if they do not die.” 

A curious silence seemed to full after 
this, and Bart felt as he crouched there 
watching the plains that something very 
terrible was going to happen ere leng. At 
another time he would have been drowsy, 
but now sleep was the last thing of which 
he thought, all his nerves being over- 
wrought; and as his eyes swept the wide, 
flat plain, he kept on fancying that sooner 
or later he would see the Apachés coming 
up to them with the slow, silent approach 
of so many shadows. 

And now it suddenly struck Bart that 
the shadow of the mountsin was shorter 
than when the moon first rose, and that its 
edges were more boldly defined, and by 
this he knew, of course, that the moon was 
getting higher. At the same time, though, 
soft fieecy clouds began to hide the stars, 
and at times the shadow of the moun- 
tain was blotted out, for the moon was 
from time to time obscured, and the pecu- 
liar indistinctness of the earth seemed to 
Bart as exactly suited for an enemy’s 
appreach. 

A slight movement at his side told him 
that this was the Indians’ idea as well, and 
that to a man they were eagerly scanning 
the plain and the rugged patches of rock 
beneath. 

Every here and there the fallen masses 
were piled up into buttresses, and it was 


amongst these that, after failing to keep | 


his attention upon the misty plain, Bart 
let his gaze wander till at last he became 
convinced that he could see some dark 
patch in slow motion, and it was long 
enough before he could satisfy himself 
that it was only a stone. 

He was deceived in this way so often— 
the various little prominences below him 
seeming to waver and move, and assume 
form in accordance with his ideas— that he 
grew tired of watching, feeling eure at last 
that there would be notbing to trouble 
them that night, when suddenly a soft, 
firm hand glided gently and silently as a 
snake to his wrist, took firm hold of it and 

ressed it, before rising and pointing down 
low them into the plain. 

Bart fellowed the direction of the point~ 
ing hand, but he could see nothing, and he 
was about to say so, when, gradually 
sweeping past, a few light clouds must 
have left the moon partially clear, and 
with the sudden access of light Bart could 
make out two somethings close beside the 
piled-up rocks, and for some momenta he 
could not be sure that they were men 
prostrated on their chests crawling to- 
wards the entrance to the cattle corral, 
for they seemed to assimilate with the 
colour of the earth; and though he 
strained his eyes, not a trace of motion 
could he detect. 

By degrees, though, it seemed to him 
that one of the figures was a man, the 
other some shaggy kind of crouching 
beast, till his eyes grew more educated, 
and he decided that one was an Indian 
naked to the waist, while the other was 
wearing his buffalo robe as an additional 
means of protection. 

Bart watched them attentively, and still 
the figures did not move. At last, how- 
ever, he saw that they had changed their 
position, creeping closer to the piled-up 
rocks, and at last, evidently encouraged by 
the fact that wher the firing took place 
that evening there was no response, the 
two savages suddenly rose erect and went 


to the piled-up stones that blocked the 
corral entry. 

‘*How did they know the cattle were 
there?” said Bart, putting his lips close 
by Joses’s ear. 

“Nose!” whispered back the frontier- 
man, laconically. 

“But how could they tell that this was 
the entrance?” whispered Bart again. 

“Eyes!” revlied Joses; and ha then 
laid his hand apon Bart’s lips, as a sign 
that he mus’, refrain from speaking any 
more. 

Bart rather chafed at this, and he was 
growing excited as well, for it troubled 
him that Joses and the Beaver should have 
let these two spies go right up to such a 
treasure as the cattle corral unchallenged ; 
and though he would not have thought of 
firing at the savages, he could not help 
thinking that somethi g ought to be done 
—what, he could no say- for the low, 
grating noise he now heard was certainly 
the Indians moving one of the blocks of 
stone that had so carefully been placed 
there that afternoon. 

“They're opening the corral, my lad!” 
said Joses just then, in a hoarse whisper ; 
“and if we don’t stop ’em we sha 
having ‘em drive the whole lot of bullocks 
and cows right away into the plains, ani 
never see a hoof again.” 

‘What's to be done, then P”” whispered 
Bart, whose face was covered with a cold 
dew, while his cheeks were at fever heat. 

“Well, my lad, they seemed to have 
found out the way easy enough by crawl- 
ing over the cattle trail, and it’s a very 
unpleasant thing to do; but I suppose we 
shall either have to be robbed, or else we 
must stop ’em; so, as the doctor won't 
like all our cuttle to go, I'm going to 
stop ’em.” 

“It’s very horrible!” whispered Bart. 

“Horrid, my lad; so’s having your 
cattle and horees stole, for if they get cne 
they're bourd te have t’other ; so is bein 
starved to death; and the worsest of a 
is being ecalped, and that’s sure to come 
if we let them go.” 

“But it is co horrible to shoot them, 
Joses!" panted Bart. 

“Tis, my lad; so don't you do it. 
Leave it to us. Hah! that’s a big stone 
down, and the cattle ’s beginning to fidget. 
Now, Beaver, what do you say? ' 

The Beaver answered with his rifle, 
which gave a sharp report, just as the 
moon shone out a little more clearly, 

“Hit!” said Joses, laconically, as they 
saw quite plainly the two Indians start 
back from the rocks right out into the clear 
moonlight, one cf them uttering a fierce, 
hoarse yell, and staggering as if about to 
fall, when the other sprang forward and 
caught him by the chest, holding him up, 
and, as it was plain to see, forming of the 
body of his wounded companion a shield 
to protect himeelf from the bullets of their 
unseen assailants, 

“They must not f° awey and tell tales,” 
muttered Joses, as he took aim; but just 
then the jnterpreter’s rifle rang out, and 
the half-nude Indian turned partly round, 
so that they could see in white paint upon 
his breast, seeming to gleam horribly ia 
the moonlight, the ghastly skull and cross- 
bones that ap to have been adopted 
as the badge of the tribe. Then he fell back 
into the arms of his friend, who clasped 
his arms round him, and backed slowly, 
keeping the wounded man’s face to the 
firing party, while, as if mechanically, the 
injured savage kept step. 

Crack went the Beaver’s rifle again, and 
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there was a dull thud telling of a hit, but | could 


still the two Indians retreated slowly. 


| 


ak sufficiently well to make him- 


self understood with ease, and therefore he 


Crack ! went Joses’s rifle, and he uttered | had brought up the interpreter as a medium 


a low growl. 
“T’m sure I hit him, but I dunno 


between him and his English friends. 
They watched through the rest of the 


whether it touched the t’other one—a_ night, after communicating to the doctor 
cowardly skunk, to sneak behind his fel- | the reason for the firing, but there was no 


low like that.” 

Crack—crack—crack—crack ! four rifles 
uttered their reports, whivh seemed to re- 
verberate from the face of the mountain ; 
and as the smoke rose slowly, and Bart 
could gaze at the moonlit plaiu and try to 
read the meaning of the fierce yell of de- 
fiance that he had heard arise, he saw that 
the first Indian lay upon his back with the 
moon shining upon 


his ghastly, painted | First a 


fresh alarm. The moon rose higher and 
shed a clear effulgence that seemed to 
make the plain as light as day, while the 
shadow of the mountain appeared to 
becowe black, and the ravines and cracks 
in its sides to be so many dense marks cut 
in solid silver. 

Daylight at last, with the silvery moon 
growing pale and the stars fading out. 
heavy grey, then a silvery light, 


“A coward to sneak behind like that.” 


breast, while his companion was rapidly | then soft, roseate tints, followed by orange 
disappearing as he ran swiftly over the | flecks far up in the east, and then one 


plain. 

The Beaver’s rifle rang out again, and 
he started up into a kneeling position, 
gozing after the object at which he had 

ed, while his fingers mechanically re- 
loaded his piece. Then he uttered a low 

ttural cry of anger and sank down into 
is former position. 

‘‘Missed him, Beaver?” said Joses, 
quietly. 

o,” was the sharp retort. ‘‘ He was 
hit, but he will escape to his dogs of 
people.” 

This was a tremendous speech for the 
chief, who, however, seemed to be acquir- 
ing the English tongue with remarkable 
rapidity, the fact being that he had long 
known a great deal of English, but had 
been too proud to make use of it till he 


glorious golden blaze to herald the sun, as 
the great orb slowly seemed to roll up over 
the edge of the plain, and bring with it 
life, and light, and hope. 

“Hurrah!’’ shoute! Bart, as he rose 
from his cramped position in the rifle pit. 
“Oh, Joses! my back! my legs! Ah, 
ah! Oh my! Do rub me! I'm sb0 stiff 
I can hardly move.” 

“That'll soon go off, my lad. There, I 
suppose most of us may go off duty now, 
for I can't see any Injun out on the 
plains.” 

“Yes, hundreds!’’ said the Beaver, who 
had been shading bis eyes and gazing at- 
teutively over the ennlit expanse of rocky 
landscape dotted with trees. 

“Where, Beaver 2” said Joses; 

For answer the chief pointed right away, 


and both Joses and Bart tried to make 
out what he meant, but in vain. 

“Your eyes are younger than mine, 
Bart,” said Joses at last, gruffy. ‘I 
can’t see nothing—can you?” 

“No, Joses,”’ replied Bart; ‘‘I can see 
nothing but trees. 

The Beaver smiled. 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for you to laugh,” 
said Joses, bluntly, ‘‘ but you’ve got eyes 
that see round corners of hills, and through 
clumps of wood and bits of mountain. I 
never saw such eyes in my life.” 

“My eyes will do,” said the Beaver, 
uietly. ‘‘The Apachés are over yonder. 
‘hey will be on the watch to carry off the 

cattle or to kill us if they can.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Joses, ‘if they 
can.” 

Without another word the Beaver and 
half a dozen of his followers went down 
the slope, and climbed the stone gateway, 
to leap into the plain, where, without a 
word of instruction, they bore off the body 
of the fallen Indian, and buried it down 
in the rift where the other two had been 
laid, after which they returned to partake 
of the morning meal that had been pre- 
pared, fires being lit in various crevices 
and chasms off the zigzag way; and this 
meal being partaken of in the bright 
morning sunshine, seemed to make the 
dangers of the night appear trifling, and 
the spirits of the people rose. 

In fact there was no time for despond- 
ency. Every man knew when he came out 
to adventure for silver that he would have 
to run the risk of enconnters with the 
Indians, and nothing could be more satis- 
factory than their position. For they had 
a stronghold where they could set half the 
Indian nations at defiance, while the 
savages could not hinder their mining 
operations, which could be continued on 
the mountain if they were invested, and at 
the edge of the cafion or down below, 
where there was nothing to fear. 

The greatest danger was with respect to 
the cattle, which had to be drawn out to 
pasture along near the side ef the lake, 
and this was done at once, every available 
man mounting his horse and forming 
guard, so as to protect the cattle and pas- 
ture his horse at the same time. 

This was carried on for some days, and 
a careful watch was kept out towards the 
plain ; but though bodies of Indians were 
seen mavceuvering in the distance, none 
approached the mountain, whose flag 
waved out defiance; and as night after 
night passed without alarm, there were 
some ot the party sanguine enough to say 
that the Indians had had their lesson and 
would come no more. 

“What do you say to that, Beaver 
said Joses, laying his band upon the 
chief’s shoulder, and looking him in the 
face. ‘ 

“Indian dog of Apaché never forgives,” 
he replied, quietly. ‘‘ They may come to- 
day—to-morrow—next moon. Who can 
tell when the Apaché will come and strike ? 
But he will come.” 

“There, Master Bart, hear that!” said 
Jores. ‘* How about going down into the 
cafion to spear salmon now?” 

“Th: young chief, Bart, can go and 
spear sulmon in the river,” said the Beaver, 
whose face lit up at the prospect of en- 
gaging in something wore exciting than 
watching cattle and taking care that they 
did not stray too far. ‘The Beaver and 
his young men will take care the Apaché: 
do not come without warning.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


By Tausor Barnes Reep. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—WYNDHAM MAKES A FINAL VENTURE. 


Tr any proof had been needed that young 

Wyndham was ‘‘down,” as the Par- 
rett’s fellows termed it, the fact that he did 
not put in appearance at the second eleven 
practice next day supplied it. 

Bloomfield, who in ordinary course had 
strolled round to watch the play, noticed 
his absence, and drew his own conclusions 
from it. 

To Bloomfield’s credit be it said that, 
whatever his own ivions may have 
been, he had been as reluctant as Riddell 
himself as long as any doubt existed to 
name Wyndham publicly as the culprit 
for whom all Willoughby was on the look- 
out. He had been very angry with Riddell 
for his reserve, but when it came to the 
poimt of publishing his own suspicions or 


not his better feeling prevented and led 
him to copy the captain’s example. 

For Ride ell’s re ty to the suggestion of 
Wyndham's name had neither contirmed or 
denied its correctness. He had merely 
declined to say anything about the matter, 
so that as far as Bloomfield was concerned 
it was no more than a guess, and that 
being so, he too was wise enough to keep 
it to himself. 

However, now that he noticed Wynd- 
ham’s unwonted absence from the cricket 
practice, he felt more than ever convinced 
something was wrong in that quarter. 

And so there was. 

Wyndham, with a drawn sword, so to 
dpa over his head, was fit for nothing. 
He dared not go back to Riddell. As 


long as his tongue was tied any 


worse than useless to talk to the 
captain. 

Equally out of the question was 
aconfession to the Doctor or a let- 


“He sprang from his seat and made a wild dash at the boy,” 


| the friends they had been. 
explanation was impossible, and 
unless he could explain, it was 


| was safe to assume the former 


ter explaining all to his brother. The 
only thing was either to make up his 
mind to his fate, or else, by getting Silk 
and Gilks to release him from his promise, 
to get his tongue free to make a full 
confession of his own delinquencies and 
throw himself entirely on the Doctor’s 
mercy. 

This last chance seemed feeble enough. 
Buta drowning man will clutch at astraw, 
and so Wyndham, as his last hope, faced 
the unpromising task of working on the 
generosity of his two old patrons. 

He began with Gilks. Gilks was in his 
own house, and had always seemed to be 
the least vicious, as he was also the least 
clever of the two. Besides, of late it was 


notorious Gilks and Silk were no longer 


There was a 
mystery about the quarrel, but as Gilks 
had been down in the mouth ever since, 
while Silk showed no signs of dejection, it 
ad come 
off worse in the quarrel. 

Wyndham therefore selected Gilks for 
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his first attempt, as being on the whole the 
less formidable of the two. 

He found him in his study listlessly 
turning over the of a novel, which 
evidently must either have been a very 
stupid one or else not nearly as engrossing 
as the reader’s own reflections. 

He looked up with some surprise to see 
Wyndham, who, since he bad somewhat 
ostentatiously cut his and Silk’s acquaint- 
ance some weeks ago, had never been near 
him. 

“What do you want here?” he de- 
manded, not very encouragingly. 


“‘T know you’ve not much reason to be j 


friendly with me,” began the boy, “ but I 
want to speak to you if I may.” 

‘What about?” said Gilks, roughly. 

The poer boy seemed suddenly to realise 
the hopeless nature of the task he had 
undertaken, and he nearly broke down 
completely as he answered, 

“I'm in awful trouble, Gilks.” 

“What's that todo with me?” asked 
Gilks. 

Wyndham struggled hard to shake off 
the weakness that had come over him, and 
replied, 

“ It's about those visits to—to Beamith’s. 
They—that is, Riddell—I don’t know how 
or who told him—but he seems to have 
found out about it.” 

“Riddell!” cried Gilks, 
“‘ who cares for him?” 

“Oh, but,” continued Wyndham, tre- 
mulously, ‘he means to report me for it.”” 

‘What ? report you? thought you 
and he were ‘such dear pious friends,” 
sneered Gilks. 

“We are friends; but he says it is his 
anty te do it.” 

ilks laughed scornfully. 

“Of course it is! It ouly needs for a 
thing to be mean and low and it will 
always be his duty to do it. Bah! the 
hypocrite 1” 

‘yndham was proof against this in- 
vective. Nay, bitterly as the captain’s 
sense of duty affected him, he could not 

. help a Passing feeling of indignation on 
his friend’s behalf at Gilks’s words. 

But he was prudent enough to keep his 
feelings to himself. 

‘* Of course,” said he, ‘‘if he does report 
me for it, I shall be expelled.” 

‘You may be sure of that,” replied 
cats, ‘but what's all this got to do with 
me?” 

Wyndham looked up in surprise. 

“Why,” said he rather nervously. 
‘« Of course, you know, we, that is you and 
I and Silk, are all sort of in the same boat 
over this affair. That is, if it all came out. 
But I fancy Riddell only ts me.” 

“‘ Well, if he does,” said Gilks, ‘‘ it’s all 
the less any concern of mine.” 

“I promised, you know,” ssid Wynd- 
ham, ‘to you and Silk to say nothing 
about it.” 

“Of course you did,” said Gilke, ‘‘ and 
you'd better stick to it, or it'll be the 
worse for you!” 

“TI think,” oontinued the boy, ‘and 
Riddell says so—if I were to go and tell 

: the Doctor about it, ouly about myself, you 
know, he might perhaps not expel me.” 

“ Well?” said Gilks. 

“Well,” said Wyndham, ‘of course I 
couldn't do it sfter promising you and 
Silk. But I thought i? I promised not to 
say anything about you and make out 
that it was all wry fault, you wouldn't 
mind my telling Paddy.” 

Gilke looked at the boy in perplexity. 
This was a code of morality decidedly be- 


-_-! 


scornfully ; 


yond him, and for a moment he looked as 
if he half doubted whether it was not a 
jest. 

ee What on earth do you mean, you 
young muff ?” he exclaimed. 

“T mean, may I go and tell him that I 
went those two times to Beamish’s? I 
promise to say nothing about you.” 

Gilks laughed once more. 

“What do I care what you go and tell 
him?’ he said. ‘If you want to get ex- 
pelled as badly as all that I don’t want to 
prevent you, I’m sure.” 

“Then I really may?” exclaimed poor 
Wyndham, scarcely believing his own 
ears. 


“Of course, if you keep me out of it; 
what on earth do I care what you tell 
him? You may tell him you murdered 
somebody there for all I care.” 


‘Oh, thanks, thanks,” cried Wyndham, ; 


with a positively beaming face. ‘I give 
you my word I won't even mention you or 
Silk.” 

‘‘As long as you don’t mention me, 
that’s all J care for,” said Gilka; ‘and 
upon my word,” added he, with a sigh 


half to himself, ‘I don’t much care 
whether you do or not!” 
Wyndham was too delighted and re- 


lieved to pay any heed to this last dreary 
remark, an gratefully took his leave, 
feeling that though the battle was any- 
thing but won yet, he was at least a good 
deal nearer hope than he had been an hour 


ago. 

But he very soon checked the reviving 
flow of his spirits as the prospect of an 
interview with Silk began to loom out 
ahead. 

He had not seen Silk since the evening 
of the Rockshire match, when, as the 
reader will remember, the meeting was 
anything but a epleosant one, and but for 
the timely arrival of a third party might 
have ended severely for the younger boy. 

The recollection of this did not certainly 
add to the hopefulness of his present 
undertaking; but young Wyndham was a 
boy of such a sanguine temper, and such 
elastic spirits, that he could not help 
hoping something would turn up in his 
favour even in this venture. He had got 
on far better than he had dared to hope 
with Gilks, why not also with Silk ? 

Besides, when all was said, it was his 
only chance, and therefore, whether he 
hoped anything or nothing, he must try 
it 


He wandered about during the hour be- 
tween first and second school with the 
idea of coming across his man in the quad- 
rangle or the playground. He could not 
make up his mind to beard the lion in his 
den; indeed at present he had every 
reason to fight shy of Welch’s. 

Second and third school passed before 
he was able to renew his search, and this 
time he was successful. 

Just as he was beginning to give up 
hope, and was meditating a show-up for 
appearance’ sake at the cricket practice, he 
caught sight of Silk lolling on a bench in 
a distant corner of the Big. 

His heart sunk as he made the discovery, 
but it was no time for consulting his in- 
clinations. 

He moved timidly over in the direction 
of the bench, taking care to approach it 
from behind, so as to be spared the dis- 
comfort of a long inspection on the way. 

Silk, blissfully unconscious of the visit 
in store, was peacefully performing a few 
simple addition sume on the beck of an 
envelope, and calculating how with six 


shillings he should be able to pay debts 
amounting to twenty-six, when Wynd- 
ham’s shadow suddenly presented itself 
between him and his figures and gave him 
quite a start. 

“Ah!” said he, in his usual friendly 
style, and to all appearances quite forget- 
ful of the incidents of his last interview 
with this visitor. ‘‘ Ah, Wyndham, so 
you’ve come back?” 

‘‘T wanted to see you very particularly,” 
said the boy. 

“Plenty of room on the seat,” said Silk. 

Wyndham, feeling far more uncomfort- 
able at this civility than he had done at 


' Gilke’s roughness, sat down. 


“Nice weather,” said Silk, mockingly, 
after the pause had lasted some little time. 

“T want to ask you a favour—a great 
favour,” said Wyndham, feeling that a 
beginning must be made. 

“Very kind of you,” replied Silk, going 
on with his sums, and whistling softly to 
himeelf. 

Wyndham did not feel encouraged. He 
had half a mind to back out of the venture 
even now, but desperation urged him on. 

“You know I promised You never to 
say a word about Beamish’s,’ he faltered, 
at length. 

‘* 80 you did,” replied Silk, drily. 

“Would you mind letting me off that 
promise?” 

“What P” exclaimed Silk, putting down 
his paper and pencil and staring at the 
bo 


y. 

*«T mean only as far as I’m concerned,” 
said Wyndham, hurriedly, trying to avert 
the etorm. 

‘‘ As far as you are concerned! What 
on earth are you talking about?” exclaimed 
the cther. 

‘*I want to confess to the Doctor that I 
went those two times,” said the boy. ‘I 
wouldn’t mention your name or Gilks’s. I 
only want to tell him about myself.” 

‘Have you gone mad, or what ?’’ cried 
Silk, utterly perplexed, as Gilks had been, 
to understand the boy’s meaning. 

Wyndham explained to him as best he 
could how the matter stood. How Riddell 
appeared to have discovered his delinquen- 
cies, and was resolved to report him. Of 
the certain result of sach an exposure, and 
of the one hope he had, by voluntarily 
confessing all to the Doctor, of averting his 
expulsion. 

ilk listened to it all with a sneer, and 
when it was done, replied, 

“And you mean to say you've got the 
impudence to come to me to help to get 
you out of a scrape P”” 

‘Please, Silk,” said the boy, ‘I would 
be so grateful.” 

“Bah!” snarled Silk, ‘have you for- 
gotten, then, the nice row you Kicbed upin 
my study a week ago? and the way you've 
treated me all this term P because if you 
have, I haven't.” 

‘I know it’s @ lot to ask,” pleaded the 
the boy. 

“It's a precious lot too much,” said 
Silk; ‘‘and no one who hadn’t got your 
cheek would do it!” 

And he took out his paper and pencil 
again and turned his back on the boy. 
“Won't you do it, then?” once more 

Wsndham. 

“ Not likely !” rejoined Silk. ‘If you 
want favours you'd better go to your 
precious friend Riddell, and you can go 
as soon as you like. I don’t want you 
here!” 

oat you'd only do it,” said Wyndham, 
“pg? 


ur 
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“Do you hear what I say?” 

“T’d never ask you for the money you 
borrowed,’ said the boy, quickly. 

Silk laughed as be turned once more on 
his victim, and eaid, 

“Wouldn't you really? How awfully 
considerate! Upon my word, the gene- 
rosity of some people is quite touching. 
Let’s see, how much was it?” 

“Thirty shillings,” said Wyndham, 
“and the change out of the post-office 
order, two pounds.” 

“Which makes,” said Silk, putting the 
figures down on his paper, ‘‘ three pounds 
ten, doesn’t it? nd you think what 
you ar is worth three pounds ten, do 

ou?” 

“It’s worth far more to me,” said the 
boy, ‘‘ because it’s the only thing that can 
save me from being expelled.” 

Silk mused a bit over his figures, and 
then replied, ‘‘ And what would happen if 
I didn’t pay you back?” 

“T wouldn't say a word about it,” cried 
the boy, eagerly, “if only you'd let me off 
the promise!” 

‘«And suppose I told you I consider the 
promise worth just double what you do?” 

Wyndham’s face fell for a moment; 
he had not dared to write home about the 
loss of his last pocket-money, and saw 
very little chance of raising’ the wind for 
so large an amount again. Yet it seemed 
his only hope. 

“Would that make it all right?” he 
asked. 

“T might think about it,” said Silk, with 
a sweet sinile—‘‘ under conditions.” 

“T don’t know how I can manage it,” 
said Wyndham; ‘but I'll try. And you 
won't mind, then, my going to the 
Doctor ?” 

“ What ! do you sup; I’m fool enough 
to let you do it before I have the money P” 
exclaimed Silk. ‘You must have a nice 
opinion of me!” 

It was no use urging further; Wyndham 
saw he had got all he could hope for. It 
was little better than nothing, for before 
he could get the money—if he got it at all 
—the explosion might have come, and he 
would be expelled. If only Riddell, now, 
would wait a little longer. 

As the thought crossed his mind he 
became aware that the captain was slowly 
spprosching the bench on which he and 
Sik were sitting. It was avything but 

leasant for the boy, after all, that had 

pened, to be discovered thus, in close 
companionship with the very fellow he had 


promised to avoid, and whom he had all 
along acknowledged to be the cause of his 
troubles. 

His instinct was to spring from his place 
and either escape or meet Riddell, but Silk 
saw the intention in time and forbade it. 

“No,” said he, with a laugh; ‘‘ don’t 
run away as if you were ashamed of it. 
Stay where you are ; let him see you keep 

d company now aud then.” 

“Oh, I must go!" exclaimed the boy ; 
“he'll think all sorts of things. He'll 
think I’m such a hypcerite after what I 
promised him. Oh, do let me go!” 

His agitation only increased the amuse- 
ment of his tormeutor, who, with a view 
to give the captain as vivid an impression 
as possible, laid his hand uffectionately on 
the boy’s arm and beamed most be- 
nignantly upon him. It was no use for 
Wyndham to resist. After all, suspicious 
as it might appear, he was doing nothing 


wrong. 

‘And yet, what would Riddell think P 

Tke captain was pacing the Big in a 
moody, abstracted manner, and at first 
appeared not to notice either the bench or 
its occupants. Wyndham, as he sat and 
trembled in Silk’s clutches, wildly hoped 
something might cause him to turn aside 
or back. But no, he came straight on, and 
in doing so suddenly caught sight of the 
two boys. 

He started and flushed quickly as he did 
so, and for a moment it looked as if he 
were inclined to make a wild dash to rescue 
the younger boy from the companionship 
in which he found him. But another 
glance changed that intention, if intention 
it had been. 

His face fell, and he walked past with 
averted eyes, apparently recognising 
neither boy, and paying no heed to Wynd- 
ham’s feebly attempted salute. 

Before he was out of hearing Silk broke 
into aloud laugh. ‘Upon my word, it’s 
as good asa play!” cried he. ‘* You did 
it splendidly, young un! Looked as guilty 
asa dog, every bit! He'll Biro you up for 
lost now, with a vengeance!” 

Wyndham’s misery would have moved 
the pity of any one but Silk. The new 
hopes which had risen within him had been 
cruelly dashed by this unhappy accident, 
and he felt no further care as to what hap- 
pened to him. Riddell would have lost all 
faith in him now; he would appear little 
better than an ungrateful hypocrite and 
impostor. The last motive for sparing him 
would be swept away, and—so the boy 


| thought—the duty of reporting him would 


now become a satisfaction. 

He tore himeelf from the seat and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Let me go, you brute!” 

Silk loeked at him in astonishment; then, 
relapsing into a smile, said, ‘‘ Oh, indeed! 
8 brute, am I?” 

“Yes, you are!” . 

* And, let’s see; I forget what the little 
favour was you wanted the brate to do for 
you?” 

“TI want you to do no favour!” oried 
Wyndham, passionately. 

‘\No? Not even to allow you to to 
the Doctor and tell him about Beamish’s?” 

‘No; not even that! I wouldn’t do it 
now. He may find out what he likes.” 

‘It might interest him if I went and 
fold him a few. things about you?” said 

“Go! as soon as you like—and tell him 
anything you like,” cried Wyndham. ‘‘I 
don’t care.” 

“You wouldn’t even care to have back 
your three pound ten?” 

“No,” said the boy, ‘nct even if you 


ever thought of paying it back.” 
Silk this time had been growin 
furious. The last thing he had expect 


was that this boy, whom he supp: tobe 
utterly in his power, should thus rise in 
revolt and shake off every shred of his old 
allegiance. But he found he had gone too 
far for once, and this last defiaut taunt of 
his Jate victim cut him to tke quick. 

He sprang from the seat and made a wild 
dash at the boy, but Wyndham was too 
quick for him, and escaped, leaving his 
adversary baffled as he never nm 
before, and almost doubting whether he 
had not been and still was dreaming. 

Wyndham ran as fast as he could in the 
direction of the school, and would have 

robably gone on running til} he reached 

is own study had not the sight of Riddell 
slowly going the same way ahead of him 
suddeply checked Lim. 

As it was, he almest ran over him before 
he perceived who it was. For Riddell just 
at that moment had halted in his walk and 
stooped to pick up a book that lay om the 
path. 

However, when Wyndham saw who it 
was he swerved hurriedly in another direc- 
tion, and got to his destination by a round- 
about way, feeling as he reached it about 
as miserable and hopeless as it was pos- 
sible for a boy to be. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 
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rept by the evident incredulity of 
his audience, the red man continued, 
“Yes, gentlemen, I r tt, I, Jean Bar- 
rou, here present, have devoured by 
alion, and if that seems too astonishing for 
you, my friend Dr. Holbeck, who is seated 
enposite, can assure you that I am only 
telling the truth —the—simple—truth.” 


CHAPTER IIl.—EATEN BY A LION. 


modest smile, from which it was impossible 


“Tt is ton years ago. It was about. 1872 


to say if he confirmed the assertion of the | or 1873, the date does not matter. I had 
red-faced man or declined the honour of | finished my time on board the Juno, and, 
having been one of the heroes of so extra- | thanks to the permission of the captain, I 


ordinary an adventure. 


| The room, a few moments before #0 full ; Mennevals. Of course you 
of noise, was now silent. With unconcraled | house. ] 
| curiosity all were waiting for the marvel- | feathers and plumes in 


or the 
ow the 
It is the largest in Paris for 
e Rue St. Denis; 


was about to begin travellin, 


At these words the looks of all present | lous story which was to have such an | the sign the Casoar. They send travellers 


were turned towards Lord Everest's neigh- 
bour, the man with the gold spectacles, 
who contented himself with giving a 


ending. 


out all over the world to co! the feathers 


Bar yu, satisfied at the result, sat | of ostritcs, marabouts, and rare birds 


down, and without further ado began: 


generally. As a start they had sent me 
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out with Holbeck to the coast of Africa. | the villages and hold long palavers, lasting 
We had to collect as many as we could of | for many hours perhaps, all for a few 
a sort of ouzel with a golden breast, a | dozen ouzel-skins. 

bird with beautiful plumage that our em- ** At length, in order to collect all we 
ployers wished to bring out as a hat orna- | wanted, we made up our minds to leave 
ment. the river and try more in the depths of the 

“Holbeck had already done a good deal | country. 

of travelling in Africa and in both ‘Speaking of the country, it is not the 
Americas. He was an old stager, while I | place in which I should choose to live on 


was but an apprentice, and that is why 


| my savings—if I ever have any—I assure 


“The Lion was on the top of me.” 


they sent me with him. I ought to add 
that since then we have never parted com- 
pany. Holbeck and I, you see, are like 
coat and lining. 
“But I must kee 
“We both left Bordeaux on a boat for 
the Gaboon. Once there we visited Kin, 
Denis, the bravest negro on the coast, re | 
he said to us, ‘My friends, if you want 
den ouzels you will have to take a run 
or them; there are no more round here; 
you will have to go into the interior, and 
follow up the river as far as you can.’ 
‘Thank you for your information,’ we re- 
plied. And off we started up the great 
River Gaboon. 
“(As we went along we had to stop at 


to my story. 


you. Itisa filthy pestilent morass haunted 


so thick that you can hardly get through 
it. But in its woods are the loveliest birds 
in the world. On the other hand, the 
niggers are most awfully ugly, and black, 
and woolly, and wear their teeth pointed 
like wolves.. They are not bad fellows, 
however, and they gave us a pretty fair 
welcome, and asked us into their huts, but 
we did net care much about accepting 
their hospitality for the night, for the huts 
had no doors, and the gorillas could walk 
in and walk off with us. Gorillas, you 
know, are big apes as large as men, but 
about ten times as strong. These terrible 
beasts have no scruples ubout fighting the 


by crocodiles, and beyond this is a forest | 


negroes, and sometimes, they say, will 
carry away the children and bring them 
up with them in the woods; but I am not 
sure about that, it may be only a nigger's 
yarn.” 

“How about your lion, Barbarou ?” in- 
terrupted one of the audience, impatient at 
the long digression. 

“Patience, my good fellow,” said the 
red-faced man. ‘We shall get to him 
in time. Don’t you want to know 
the country first where. the adventure 
occurred ? 

“‘T willcontinue. It was on the Gaboon 
coast, and a more wretched country I dc 
not know. The inhabitants are so idle 
that they have no tillage, no provisions 0: 
any sort, and when you want a meal you 
have to go out and find it for yourself. Fo: 
me this, as you can imagine, was rather ¢ 
rough beginning. What with hunting fo 
our food and collecting our birds, we wert 
always in the thick of the forest among 
the many perils that threatened us. 

‘One day when we had run rather shor 
a nigger came in and told us that not fa 
from the camp he had seen a number o 
those large antelopes with the curvec 
horns that are called dougals. Holbecl 
and I started in pursuit; but the savagi 
had deceived us, at least as far as the dis: 
tance was concerned, for we had been gon 
about two hours, rushing about among th 
rocks and traversing the marsh through thi 
bushes and reeds, Before we caught sigh’ 
of the flock, which, all told, numberec 
just three. They were in the middle of at 
open space about a hundred yards off, anc 
as they seemed restless we could not hop: 
to get nearer to them. 

“Holbeck, with his spectacles, then a 
now, would have been incapable of put- 
ting a bullet into atarget at fifty yards. & 
it fell to me to try my luck. I knelt dow: 
and took a long, steady aim. 

“The gun went off, and to our great jo} 
one of the antelopes made a big jump anc 
fell heavily on to the cand! while th: 
others scuttled away. My gun had but on 
barrel, so I could not try a second shot. 

“Tt did not matter. We were quit 
satisfied. The antelope I had killed wasa 
big as a calf, and quite enough to refill ow 
larder. We set to work then to brittle it 
aud as we could not think of carrying i 
away whole we cut it into three pieces 
and we each took one, which we strapped o1 
to our backs, and we gave the third to th: 
nigger who had come with us, 

“*Loaded in this way, as the day wa 
getting on, we returned in all haste to ou 
camp. We had already gone more thai 
half the distance, when, as we were pass 
ing through a bit of jungle, we sudden); 
heard a formidable roar close by us.” 

“The lion at last!” shouted the whol: 
audience, with one voice. 


oo 


“Yes, it was the lion,” continued the 
imperturbable Barbarou, ‘‘and I would 
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much rather you had been there than I. 
When I first saw him he was about ten 
paces in front of me, right in the middle 
of the path, and I can assure you I did not 
feel much inclined to laugh, for I remem- 
bered that I had been fool enough to for- 
get to reload my gun.- 

“But I had not much time to think. 
Holbeck, who was behind, fired at the 
lion, and in a single bound the beast was 
on me, and with a terrific roar threw me 
to the ground. 

“As I fell Thad just time to see Hol- 


| hearers, and one of the captains, giving 
| utterance to the prevailing sentiment, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a yarn, Barbarou! You 
| were dreaming, and the lion had left you 
after you got out of his way.”’ 
| ‘That is where you make the mistake,” 
continued the red-faced man. ‘‘ Every- 
thing occurred as I have just had the 
| honour to tell you, up to the time when 
Holbeck, returning from the camp in all 
haste to look for my corpse, had reached 
the place where I fell and found the lion 
busily engaged in devouring me. The brute 


“I knelt down and took a long, steady aim.” 


veck and the negro run off as fast as their 
egs could carry them, and then I lost 
consciousness. 

““My brave companion thought I was 
really and truly dead, and that he could 
lo nothing to save me. 

“‘ How long I remained senseless I do 
iot know, but I came back to life very 
gradually, At first I had a confused notion 
of what had happened to me, and I tried 
‘0 rise, and the movement I made was 
mswered with a hoarse growl, and I felt 
nyself pressed to the ground by some 
mormous weight. The lion was on the 
‘op of me. 

“This discovery set all my limbs on the 
iremble, but that was nothing to what I 
‘elt when I found that the savage creature 
was going toeat me up alive. I heard my 
yones crack in his formidable jaws, and 
ny blood streaming round my neck and 
lown my cheeks. 

“* However, strange as it may seem, I 


vas in no pain; all I experienced was a 
iorrible feeli eet oppression. I then re- 
nembered to have heard people say that 


nen and animals seized by wild beasts 
were thrown into a peculiar torpor, which 
akes away all feeling of suffering. 

‘If I did not feel the horrible tearings 
of my flesh by the lion’s teeth, my brain, 
m the other hand, was seized by such in- 
lescribable terror that again I felt my 
enses going, and I fainted. 

“When I came to myself it was night, 
ind a ring of negroes, armed with torches, 
urrounded me. As I opened my eyes their 
srimacing figures, lit up by the flames, 
nade me believe that I was already in 
‘ome other world. But soon I noticed 
he welcome face of Holbeck, who was 
eaning over me and crying, as he said, 
idy poor Barbarou!’ ‘Then I tried to 
ise, and what was my astonishment at 
inding that I could easily do so! Once 
m my feet, I touehed my arms, my legs, 
ny head, my chest. All were unharmed ; 
{ had only a few scratches—not even a 
wound!” 

This revelation was received by a mur- 
nur of incredulity on the part of h's 


| only left me when he saw the approach of 
the men with the torches.” 

‘Well, what then?”’ asked the company, 
evidently puzzled by this new affirmation. 

“« Well, it is a very simple matter,” said 
Barbarou, with great modesty. ‘‘I fell 
with my face to the ground, and the lion, 
thinking he was eating me, had been re- 
galing himself on the excellent quarter of 
antelope that I had strapped on to my 
back!” y 

Thunders of applause greeted this un- 
expected conclusion, and the whole com- 
pany, with glass in hand, saluted the red- 
faced man with a long ‘* Bravo, Barbarou! 
Long life to you!” 

And Barbarou contented himself with a 
triumphant smile and an “I told you 
so!" 


CHAPTER IV.—DR. HOLBECK. 


AnD now the visitors at the Boule d’Or 
noisily rose from the dinner-table, and by 
their laughing comments. continued the 
ovation they had given the gallant Bar- 
barou. Then the room n gradually emptied, 
some leaving the h in ips and 
straggling off down the silent street, 
others strolling into s neighbouring room, 
whence in a few minutes the sounds de- 
noted that some formidable game was in 
gress. 
Prefverest remained alone, seated in his 
chair. The wild story of the sailor-tra- 


veller had led his imagination into a new 
reverie. 

Why had he not thought of this sooner ? 
Instead of painfully seeking an obscure 
and useless death in this old Europe, where 
everything is duly disciplined—even chance 
itself —why had he not sought those privi- 
leged regions where man has to defend his 
life at every moment of the day or night ? 
In these delightful countries death smiles 
on you from all sides, and the height of 
happiness can be sought emongst an em- 
barrassing choice of choleras, fevers, tro- 
pical maladies, and dramatic attentions 
from tigers and a hundred other species of 
carnivora. There was no waiting there for 
those commonplace smashes between the 
cushioned compartments of a railway car- 
riage or ridiculous upsets over precipice- 
rails which furnish such appropriate entries 
for the ‘‘ miscellaneous columns” so dear 
to hall-porters, There for suitable scenery 
the man can choose the sublime depths of 
the jungle, and prolong the terrors of 
death by a hand-to-hand struggle with 
one of the kings of savage nature. 

Yes, most decidedly he ought to go 
there, and he would go there. 

Perhaps he would haye continued for 
some time lost in this lugubrious reverie, 
which had such charms for him, if the 
waiters who were clearing the table had 
not, recalled him to reality. 

Seeing that he was in the way, Lord 
Everest arose and went towards the door 
to go out, but.as he crossed the threshold 
he stopped. He had just noticed the 
end of the room between the two windows 
the travelling companion of the illustrious 
Barbarou. 

Comfortably seated in an armchair, 
Dr. Holbeck was enjoying a long clay 
pipe and reading the Marseilles “Bere 
phore.” 

On perceiving the ‘‘man with the gold 
spectacles’ Everest remembered the pecu- 
liar smile with which he had greeted the 
story of the lion. Instantly it flashed 
across him that the captains, noticing he 
was a new arrival, haa with Barbarou’s 
connivance, been amusing themselves at 
his expense. Had he not read in particu- 
larly serious books that for many years 
civilisation had completely covered the 
globe, and that now, with our telegraphs 
and iron roads penetrating the most dis- 
tant regions, we must reject as merely the 
legends of antiquity all those stories of 
dramatic adventures with which travellers 
gulled a too credulous public ? He remem- 
bered reading in the train the evening 
before an article in one of the Paris 
jeans: in which it said that, after 

engthened research, it had been discovered 

that the last cannibal was a native of 
Batignolles, and that the so-called skins of 
that fabulous animal the tiger were merely 
bullocks’ hides cleverly striped and bril- 
liantly dyed. 

Evidently Barbarou, in piling up the 
horrors in his description, had been trying 
to mystify the new arrival. Everest, how- 
ever, resolved to settle the matter one way 
or another, for the man before him had 
been the only one who, by his reserved 
demeanour, had refused to assist at this 
undignitied comedy. He was undoubtedly 
a straightforward man, and, if adroitly 
questioned, would assuredly tell the trath. 

Everest then walked to the end of the 
room, and, selecting au armchair close to 
that occupied by the doctor, seated him- 
self therein. igen: A 

The man with the gold spectacles an: 
white cravat perceived the Englishman. 
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and, putting down his newspaper, made a ! 
slight bow, which the young man imme- | 


diately returned. 

The ice was broken. Everest was think- 
ing of.some commonplace observation to 
begin with, when the doctor put an end to 
his embarrassment by saying, ‘‘ You have 
only recently arrived in Marseilles, sir?” 

““This very day,” was Everest’s reply. 

“Tt is the first time you have been in 
this part of the country?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In that case I am sure that you will be 
very pleased with your visit. Marseilles is 
one of the most interesting towns in 


could be influenced by such an unreason- 
able thing as chance. 

‘When I say chance,” added the Eng- 
lishman, ‘I make a slight mistake, for I 
owe my being here at this moment princi- 
pally to your friend Mr, Barbarou.” 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the doctor, more 
and more astonished. ‘‘Then you know 
Barbarou ?” 

“Not the least in the world. I saw him 
for the first time this morning as he was 
coming out of the railway station.” 

“But then?” 

‘Well, it is very difficult to explain why 
I acted as I did,” continued Everest. ‘‘At 


“He was undoubtedly a straightforward man.” 


France. With its’ clear sky, its girdle of 
mountains, its fine promenades, its beauti- 
ful blue bay, dotted with picturesque rocks 
and islets, it is, from my humble point of 
view, the rival of Naples; but with its im- 
mense shipping trade, the feverish activity 
of \its inhabitants, and its continual de- 
velopment, it leaves the idle city of the 
lazaroni far behind.” 

“Unfortunately, I take very little in- 
terest in the beauties of nature,” answered 
Lord Everest. ‘‘ That is not the motive 
that brought me to Marseilles.” 

“You came on business, then?” said 
the amiable doctor. ‘‘I ought to have 
seen that. This modest hotel is not a 
tourist’s rendezvous, and your countrymen 
have much to do with our Phocwan mer- 
chants. For,” added he, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘I see that you are an English- 
man.” 

‘That is true, sir,” said the pours. man ; 
“and that‘reminds me that I bave been 
guilty of an oversight which I hops you 
will pardon. The accidents of conver- 
sation informed me just now that it is Dr. 
Holbeck to whom I have the honour of 
speaking. Allow me to fill the place of 
introducer, and to introduce myself.” And 
rising with great vity, he bowed low, 
and continued —‘‘ Lord Everest.” 

The doctor was somewhat astonished, 
and also stood up, and, confused more by 
his lordship’s politeness than by his title, 
held out his Vand to the stranger, and, 
with great friendliness, remarked, 

‘Delighted to meet you, sir, But pray 
sit down.” 

Everest accepted the invitation, and 
when the doctor had also resumed his 
armchair, recommenced the conversation 
with, 

“T came to Marseilles only by chance.” 

“Really!” said the man with the white 
cravat, evidently astonished that any one 


the moment I was in a state of uncertainty. 
I was struck with the look of your friend, 
and this slight incident decided me to 


| break my journey and stop at Marseilles. 


I saw the name of the hotel on the omni- 
bus that Mr. Barbarou got into. I knew 


| of no other, and so I came here.” 


This time the doctor gave the young 
man a keen look, as if to see if he was 
talking to a lunatic, but Everest’s: frank 
and pleasant place reassured him, and he 
concluded that perhaps the proceedings 
were not quite so curious as they at first 
seemed. 

‘You will admit,” continued the Eng- 


| lishman, “that I have no cause to regret 


my decision, as it has allowed me to be- 
come better acquainted with such an extra- 
ordinary man as Mr. Barbarou. How 
calmly and coolly he has just been telling 
us of that wonderful adventure. It seems 
to me that very few men would remain 
sane after such an experience.” 

‘ There is no need to exaggerate things,” 
ssid Holbeck. ‘‘ My friend is a most ex- 
cellent fellow, but he is not much above or 
below the average of our profession.” 

“Then his adventure is not true?” 
interrupted the Englishman. 

“ Barbarou told you himself that I wit- 
nessed it,” replied the doctor, ‘‘and I sm 


not the man fo allow him to call me in to | 


support a falsehood.” 

“Believe me, I do not doubt that for a 
minute,” said Everest. 

“ Besides, I repeat,” continued Hol- 
beck, ‘‘I think my friend is a tho- 
roughly honest fellow; and in my opinion 
a man who tells lies is not an honest 
fellow, for even for no motive at all he 
will try to mislead people. But all the 
same my friend is a southerner, and above 
all a Marseillais. Nature bas endowed the 
inhabitants of this sunny land with a most 
marvellous gift; while we of the north 


| have to keep our eyes on the cold grey 
mist which surrounds us from our child- 
hood, they, on the contrary, with eyes 
steeped in light, can gaze around them, 
and see every object framed in a shining 
aureola; they see everything at its best. 
Their keen and graceful intelligence de- 
lights in decorating truth with brilliant 
draperies, and this disguise is to them so 
indispensable that they seem to be shocked 
when the geddess is shown in her primitive 
nudity. And they know their failing, and 
tally each other about it without malice; 
witness the legend of the Port Bou fisher- 
man, which you doubtless know.” 

“Thave not the pleasure of doing so,” 
said Everest. 

‘Well, this fisherman was on the jetty 

at Port Bou and caw a tiny tunny fish 
drawn up out of the water, and as he was 
| but little interested in the fact he walked 
on. <A few moments afterwards he met a 
friend, to whom he remarked that he had 
just seen a man catch a magnificent tunny 
| fish ; to another friend farther on he de- 
scribed the fish as enormous, and gradually 
he increased it until it became a little 
| whale. This notion rather pleased him, 
and as he entered his native village he 
announced that a little whale had been 
caught just outside the port, and as he 
walked on the whale became of moderate 
size, and at last immense. At this news 
the inhabitants rushed from their houses, 
armed with pots and pails of all descrip- 
| tions, to avail themselves of the unex- 
pected piece of luck; and the fisherman, 
astounded at the excitement he had caused, 
and seeing everybody on the run, himself 
eaught up a bucket and joined the rush to 
the harbour, saying as he did so, ‘ Perhaps 
it was a whale after all!’” 

“Yes, very amusing,” interrupted the 
Englishman ; ‘ but it seems to me—”’ 

“You are right,” continued the doctor, 
without waiting for the stranger to finish. 
‘Truth, thus covered with so many frin- 

es, ends by resembling falsehood, but the 
| foundation remains none the less true, and 
you see how, in all good faith, the deceiver 
| 18 lost in his own deception. 
| “It is the same with my friend Bar- 
| barou’s yarn; the foundation is true and 
sufficiently curious by itself. From the 
embroidery that is hung on to it we must, 
however, cut off a fringe or two. It is 
| true that the lion. caught him as he 
| said, and when I returned, thinking to 
bring away only a mutilated corpse, I was 
' agreeably surprised to find my friend still 
alive. He had been badly mauled about, 
and did not entirely recover his conscious- 
| ness for several days afterwatds, when the 
fever which had come on had abated. It 
was I that suggested the scenery of the 
drama of which he was the unconscious 
victim, and explained to bim the really 
Pecritential part which had been played 
yy the quarter of antelope strapped on his 
shoulders, and eaten by the lion instead of 
him. I also suggested the dramatic 
awakening beneatt the lion’s paws. But 
to-day he is firmly persuaded that every- 
thing happened just as he said.” 

“The adventure remains none the less 
extraordinary,” said Lord Everest, ‘‘ and I 
admire the courage and energy of men 
who are capable of choosing so dangerous 
& profession.” : 

‘« Every medal has its reverse,” answered 
Holbeck, philosophically. ‘And I- am 
thankful we are not attacked by lions 
every day.” 

‘But the countries you visit are still 
full of wild beasts?” 
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“Unfortunately, yes,” replied the doc- 
tor. ‘‘The most beautiful birds have the 
most objectionable neighbours, and it 
would seem that nature has placed .them 
there to attravt men to regions which they 
otherwise would shun. But you see, all 
the same, that after fifteen years of jour- 
neyings through jungles, savannahs, 
forests, and pampas, I have not lost a 
limb.” 

“ Probably it is your liking for the chase 
which made you adopt such a stirring pro- 
fession ?” 

“Far from that, dear sir,” exclaimed 
the doctor, with an indignation that was 
quite comic. ‘‘J like the chase! I have 
the greatest horror of the sound of a gun, 
and I never fire one without shutting both 
eyes. In fact to avoid such a disagreeable 
disturbance I have contrived a special 
crossbow with which I can myself shoot 
the rarer birds.” 


“In that case, sir,” said Everest, ‘‘am I 
indiscreet in asking—” 

“How and why I became a traveller 
and a bird hunter?” interrupted the doc- 
tor. ‘ Well, I will tell you my story, as 
you seem to feel an interest in it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1883 AND 1884. 


(Continued from page 430.) 


(fecgurpenaes has also dropped consider- 
ably down in the world. A loss of six 
matches out of ten, and a solitary win—that 
against Lancashire—is not.a very inspiriting re- 
turn. The batting was fairly strong ; in total of 
runs: seored Gloucestershire comes fifth on the 
list; but the bowling—shared almost entirely 
between Dr. W. G. Grace, with a damaged finger, 
and Welf, with a split hand—was most ineffi- 
cient ; in fact, the principal crambs of comfort 
gleanable by the county seemed to be due to the 
dexterity with which the team dodged defeat by 
playing out time. The feature of the season 
was the stand made against Lancashire in the 
last match, when Dr. W. G. Grace with 112, 
and Mr. Cranston with 127, gave one of the 
best batting shows of 1883. In 1884 Glouces- 
tershire will play Sussex, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Notts, Middiesex, and Surrey, besides two 
matches with the Australians, and, perhaps, one 
with the Philadelphians, 

Kent will play Derbyshire, Hampshire, and 
Somersetshire, in addition to the counties so 
unsuccessfully met in 1883. One victory more 
and one defeat less than in 1882, showed some 
improvement ; but it is to be hoped that better 
things are in store for Kent than two wins out 
of ten matches. The total number of runs 
scored was 3,038, giving an average for the 
team of 17; Lord Harris heads the individual 
averages, and is a very long way in front of his 
men. 

Sussex revives the fixtures with Gloucester- 
shire for this season, and will also meet Aus- 
tralia, and perhaps America. The introduction 
of new blood into the team, which had such 
a good effect last yan can but be of advan 
to the county in their contest with the Colonials, 
as, not having personally shared in the pleasing 
activity of the previous Australian matches, the 
new members may approach the subject with 
hope, and the problem of how far a ball travels 
during an innings of 643 runs may not again 
trouble the mathematicians of Hove, 

In the Derbyshire representatives for this year 
many new names are to be found, and, in addi- 
tion to their old antagonists— Lancashire, York- 
shire, Surrey, and Sussex—the team will meet 
Kent. Five losses out of eight matches was not 
a very cheering result for 1883, and the low 
batting averages—the highest being 18—and 
the high bowling averages—the lowest is 14— 
are somewhat unusual in first-class cricket. 


With Derbyshire we close the first-class 
counties, Hampshire, the original cricketing 
county, played eight,matches and lost three. It 
was in their dtawi contest with Surrey at the 
Oval, on the Queen's birthday, that their oppo- 
nents made the 650, which proved te be te 
largest innings in a gate-money match in Eng- 
ia Bomersetshire which soeaied to be can 
ing to the front, played seven matches and lost 
five, a result which put them quite out of the 
running. This year their Surrey and Glouces- 
tershire matches will be abandoned, and Kent 
and Lancashire played instead. Of the other 
counties, matches have been arranged up to the 
present by Essex, Norfolk, Leicester, North- 
ampton, Bedford, Hertford, Suffolk, Wilts, 
Warwick, Devon, Cheshire, Northumberland, 
Worcester, Rutland, Carnarvon, and Berks, so 
that the cricket crop on second-class soils is 
likely to be a heavy one. It may perhaps be 
worthy of note that in 1883, in first-class county 
matches, 31,855 runs were obtained for the loss 
of 1,658 wickets, so that the average of a county 
batsman is a little over 19. 

For the great matches of 1884 we shall have 
Australian meetings with the picked teams, 
North and South on Whit Monday and Gentle- 
men and Players at the Oval on ‘uly 8, and at 
Lord's on the following Monday. Iii year's 
premier match at Lord's was in many respects 
remarkable. Thirty-two more runs were scored 
than in any of the previous contests, Mr. Tyle- 
cote added a seventeenth to the centuries of the 
series, and three batsmen, Mr, Lucas, Barnes, 
and Ulyett, gained more than fifty runs in each 
innings. The Gentlemen won by seven wickets, 
and thirty-three runs were hit for each wicket, 
at the rate of sixty-two per hour! A wonderful 
catch was made by Shrewsbury ; he dashed in 
and caught the ball as he fell, and held it while 
his arm ed along the grass. Curiously 
enough Shrewsbury himself was out to Mr. 
Ridley, who also ran in and fell as he held the 
ball Gentlemen and Players at the Oval, 
notable for the absence of Dr. W. G. Grace 
after playing in it for sixteen successive years, 
was ‘also curious as being the first tie-match on 
the list, the Players—all from the north of the 
Trent—scoring 203 and 181, the Gentlemen 
285 and 149. As the wins to each side still 
number ten, this ‘‘tie” is likely to be famous. 


(T. be continued.) 


RAFTS AND CATAMARANS, 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
(Continued from page 429.) 


N% make, or get made, six iron staples such 
as are shown in Fig. 5, where the distance 
from A to B horizontally and a to c vertically is 
jut four inches. The iron is best an inch and a 
half wide, between an eighth and a quarter of 
an inch thick, and in it thould be three holes, 
shown at Pp and in the ears marked u, large 
enough for quarter-inch bolts. You also re- 
uire six ether ittaples of the shape shown in 
ig. 6, made of ‘-inch rod iron with counter- 
sunk sockets for the screws, and these, like the 
eared sockets, must be four inches wide. 
Screw down one of these eared sockets just 
where the curve goes off on the narrower side, 
as shown in Fig. 7, and in the centre fixa third. 


Figs. 7 and 8. 


Use galvanised nuts and bolts for fastening, 
with a thin leather washer under the bolt and 
an oak washer under the nut, and make the 
holes water-tight by hard screwing and plenty 
of whitelead. To the other edge at the angle, 
and so as to project beyond it and correspond 
with the cared, sockets, fix your flat staples, as 
shown im Fig. 8, 60 that a bar can be 


Fig. 9. 


through each, as shown in Fig. 9. Along the 
centre of the board above which the staples 

roject bore five holes an inch in diameter, one 
in the centre of each of the five divisions with 
which you started, and then having first fitted 
a thin batten from a to B, as shown in Fig. 4, 
and let it down flush into the quadrants, give 
the construction a thorough coating of red-lead 
paint inside and out. 

(To be continued.) 
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*,* We commence this week a story of stirris a 
rest fessor J. F. A ee i at Toctu 
‘pres and 9 tee 


‘W. F. and Others.—In answers to other correspon- 
dents the information has been given over and over 
In. In our second volume there was a scoured 


Byrthe Rares. @. Wood. Ty Mew oe 
chette and Co., of ‘tlog Wiies William i Btreet, Strand. 


J. WHELAN.—The tallest nations of Europe are the 
British and the Scandinavians ; the shortest are the the 
Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese. The 
stature of foreigners is two poy ahalf inches below below 
ours. The tallest men are found ‘among the Maories 
and Polynesians, then come the British, and then the 
Patagonians, Vagoes, and Congo negtoes. ~ 


BRYNGO. _uigaia slating for blackboards is made by | 


dissol’ ‘& pound of shellac in a gallon of 95 per 
cent. alcohol, and then adding haif a pound of the 

ofy-black, five ounces of the finest flour 
und of ultramarine 
fore you take each 


emery, and a quarter of a 


blue. Shake up the liquid 
brushful, e = 


‘W. Lexxox.—Otled 
nary paper oe Pil 
shellac has been 


is made by brnshing ordi- 
boiled oil in which a little 
dissolved over a slow fire. 
Hang the sheets opon¢ e to dry. For the other 
uestions you had better consult Spon’s “ Workshop 
Becel ipts,” first and second series. 


SVEN Dv¥va.—The cricket annuals are published in 
January, or as soon after the fixture meeting of the 
MCC, a8 ible. Cundinamarca is in New Gra- 

nada, South America. 


Corn.—Take your co!p to the curator of the nearest 
aot museum. He will name it, and tell you its 
le. 


nie aris —Herr is the German equiraent 0 ont the 
ich Monsieur 


and the English 
aothieg podechriy Jowin abvut it. 
G. W. W.—Any clear varnish will do for the cardboard 


provided you ire first. Dissolve an ounce of isin- 
glass in a pint of water, and simmer it till it suits 
you. A very useful varnish is mi made by thinning 
Canada balsam with double its weight of turpentine. 


bow is to increase the 
i and fs quite unsuitable 
d tt very much in the 


Canoxis?. — The projectin; 
weatherly qualities of a 
for a canoe. You would 
way, except in deep, still ws 

A SMALL Boy should first coat his prints with clear 
size, and then paint them. 


AN Anxious Onz.—You can get full particulars as to 
how to enter the army from an; any post-office. To join 
the Engineers you must have ly learnt a trade. 


AN ANGLEE.—1. Mr. Harrington Keene's ‘‘ Fishing 
Tackle, and how to make it,” was in the third volume 
of the Boy's OWN PaPER, The articles began in 
No. 107. 2.80me parts of the New River are pre- 
served, 


others are not. 
C. G.—Your best best plan would be to get “ Under the Red 
,, or Going to Sea,” by Thomas Gray, published 


by Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, and obtainable 

‘booksellera. Price one shilling. 
PARCELS Pogt.—At present “Twice Bought” can only 
be obtained purchasing the back numbers or 
volume cont it. 


Pee “moth” is the small tortoiseshell butter. 


WF. 7 Blot wil 
‘dn: bai potanteal + Paper is 
the beat. You must be 


ie eaten y when the 
under-surface is of a pale 
ltow.- The tubes should 
half free and elongated. 


H. L. W.—1.-There never 
was such acoin, 2. Silver 
is not a legal tender for 
sume over two pounds, 
nor are pence and half- 

ce for sums over one 


shilling, nor farthings for 


more than nce. Back 
notes are | for all pur- 
poses. 


Mipsurpmey, A. E. B., and 
a Host of Others. — You 
cannot enter the Royal 
Navy if you are over 
thirteen years of age, and 

you cannot go to sea with. 

out the consent of your 
parents or guardians. 


BULL.—In fishing up-stream the fly is cast so that it 
comes towards you. In fishing down-stream you 
follow the fly. 


A Youne NasOEALIBt —1. Yos, but the difference is 
slight, 2 jons are classed with the spiders 
ant mites—class Arachnida, order Pedipalpi. 


W. H. H.--1. A cousin-german is a first-cousin. 2 
Because the circulation is checked. You should 
come out of the water as soon as your fingers begin 
to get numb, 


J: Avene Queen's crown was specially made for 
er. 


MICMASH.—The P. and 0. boats load in the Albert 
Ducks; Money Wii rel in the South West India 
Docks: Green's and the Aberdeen line in the East 

India Docks, do us Shaw Savill’s, Devitt and 
Moore's, Bethell’s, aud Gavin Birt’s; Houlder’s go 
from the South West India, as do also the New Zea- 
land Company's, Trinder Anderson's, Flint’s, and 
Potter's. Orient and New Zealand steamers go 
from the Albert Docks ; and the Colonial, Victoria, 
aud Queenslander steamers use the Victoria Docks’ 
A study of the advertisement-sheet of the ‘‘ Times” 
Tan have given you this information without any 

del 

Wattes.—The foresail of a schooner is the fore- 

spencer. The sail which answers to the foresail of a 
cutter is the staysail. When there is only the head- 
sail fhe bowsprit is a standing one, and the stay runs 
down to its cap, so that the headsall, though so 
is still the fore-staysail. The {tb comes on the fib- 
boom, as in a square-rigged vessel. 

Canvas CaNog.—The stringers go next to the ribs, a 
double -paddie can be used; a sail is not recom- 
mended for so small a craft ; snd an air-pipe will aot 
fo instead of corks unless it'is of Inrge dlameter, an 

an alr-oase. 


A Painful Disappointment! 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F. Hopcerts, 
Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor to the 
Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, etc., etc. 
CHAPTER Il.—THE HOLD OF LLEWELLYN. 


‘E must now take the reader out of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his forefathers 

and introduce him to the despised race that the 
English had so completely dispossessed and de- 
spoiled. The unfortunate Kelts and Kymri 
had been slaughtered in a manner incredible to 
modern ideas of warfare. King Arthur had, jt 
is true, made some head against the Sassenach, 


or Saxon, as the Kymricalled and still call the * 


English, and defeated them in twelve pitched 


ANNUM 
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“The short Roman sword was dashed from his hold.” 
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battles, but this only incensed the English 
more and more against the British, 
until at last Arthur and his band of 
heroes were swept away out of history 
into the cloudland of romance. And yet 
Arthur and his ‘‘ Knights of the Round 
Table” were men of real thews and sinews, 
brave men, fighting inch by inch for this 
dear island, which we won by the sword 
and kept by the sword in that old iron 
time. We were invaders with no more 
right to the soil of Britain than we have to 
that of Spain or Austria, and the Britons 
were lords of the land, albeit greatly 
Romanised by their previous conquerors, as 
far, at least, as dress, habits, arms, armour, 
and language were concerned ; but this was 
all-external. The grand truths of Chris- 
tianity had never sunk deep into their 
minds, as their own historian Gildas writes, 
and they were savages at heart under the 
outward show of the influence of Roman 
civilisation. Habited like Roman soldiers, 
they could yet not withstand the attacks of 
their ruder enemies the Scots and Picts, 
and years and years before the date of our 
story they had asked the English to help 
them, who, English like, helped themselves, 
after defeating the enemies of the Britons, 
to the largest share of the island, driving 
out, cutting down, and in every way de- 
stroying the wretched inhabitants. If this 
be a strange assertion to my reader, let 
him turn to the history of New Zealand, 
America, and Australia. True, we have 
not hung out the viking emblem of the 
raven in taking possession of land in those 
distant regions, but destruction has fol- 
lowed the English sword in the shape of 
‘* fire-water,” which has done more to 
clear those countries of their aboriginal 
inhabitants than the viking sword of 
old. One of the strangest circumstances 
in the history of the island is that we, 
the conquerors of the unfortunate Britons, 
shguid have usurped their name together 
with the fair land we won, and talk 
of our Arthur! Such is history! such 
is fame! As well might we talk of our 
Napoleon, our France, as our Arthur, our 
Britain. 

In a charming valley, surrounded by 
woods and watered by a fair river, whose 
wavelets, rippling in the sunbeams, broke 
into Nature’s joyous laugh of delight in 
her gorgeous dress of green and gold and 
silver, there stood a strangely desolate 
mansion. Built originally for some Roman 
leader, the house partook of the fair pro- 
portions of a villa, such as might have 

d the shores of ‘‘ Yellow Tiber” in 

e brave days of old. But such con- 
struction was ill adapted to contend against 
the climate of this last addition to power 
of the mistress of the world. Through the 
compluvium, or open skylight, left in the 
roof for the passage of the rain—a great 
boen in a warm climate—fogs and snows 
and showers such as no Italian ever dreamt 
of or saw had poured in recklessly, and 
the wild winds had howled round the ele- 
gant chamber until their force had told on 
the very marble of the stately columns 
supporting the roof. Of these, many had 
yielded to the influences of time and thrift- 
lessness. and lay mouldering upon the 
inlaid floor, whose beautiful tints were 
marred and blurred by the rank weeds that 

rung up between the stones and in those 
places—and they were right many—where 
the stones had been removed altogether. 
In that which in Herculaneum or Pompeii 
had been a pleasant cistern for the recep- 
tion of the rain, called an implnvium, 
having an elegantly fashioned fountain in 


The 
one smiling and joyous, kind and generous 
to all alike, the other a scowling ruin, tell- 
ing horrid tales of violence, hatred, and 
decay ! 

The portico through which we entered 
the house was not so much a wreck as this 
strange chamber, called the atrium. Some 
half-hearted efforts had been made to re- 
pair the columns and repave the floor, so 
that there was less of wretchedness than in 
the chamber just alluded to, and through 
which we must hurry on to catch a glimpse 
of arapidly flitting figure he seen for a 
moment in the distance like a beam of 
light seen through the darkness of a forest 
glade in early autumn. oIs that the sound 
of a closing door ? Are there doors in this 
weird mansion? Let us hasten through 
the once splendid vista of rooms, and we 
come to the geceum, Or women’s apart- 
ment. The ge door opens outwards, 
and we are arrested by a curtain, on re- 
moving which an unexpected scene is pre- 
sented to our gaze. 

A room of considerable dimensions, fur- 
nished with a curious mixture of Roman 
and barbaric taste, met the eye. The stone 
floor was bare, save where here and there 
a wolfskin or bearskin rug served to pro- 
tect the feet of the inmates from the chill- 
ing effects of contact with it. Three chairs 
of Roman fashion but inferior workman- 
ship were grouped round the open space 
leading to the grounds at the side of the 
house. Besides the Roman chairs were 
some rude three-legged stools scattered 
about in utter disregard of order, while 
two Saxon chairs, some rough benches or 
forms round the walls, and four small 
tables in Roman taste, completed the list 
of the furniture. 

In the centre chair a grave and reverend- 
looking man was seated, whose white 
locks descended in profusion to his shoul- 
ders, and the brown robe which he wore 
was fastened by a leathern belt round his 
waist. This person had evidently reached 
a great age, and yet his bearing was erect 
and firm. A staff lay at his side. 

At his left hand was seated a girl of 
some seventeen summers, whose peculiar 
piercing glance and rich mantling colour 
flushing her face at every change of feelin, 
that passed through her mind, betrayed 
the Kelt. She was attired in a long white 
woollen garment bound round the waist 
with a broader belt than that worn by the 
venerable man just described, and it was 
fastened with a clasp of elaborately worked 
gold set with precious stones. Although 
seated, it was evident that she was tall and 


which we have followed into the apart- 
ment. It was that of a woman much older 
than the girl and clad in the etola of the 
Roman matron, fastened on the right 
shoulder by a fibula or brooch, evidently 
wrought in some place near the queen 
of the world beside the Tiber. She stood 
@ moment regarding the ancient man, who 
seemed to take no note of her presence, 
save that his head had slightly inclined 
te the entrance as she came into the cham- 
er. 

“Lyrach!” exclaimed the matron, in 
Welsh, ‘‘ what news of the lost ones? Tell 
me, hast thou sought the counsel of 
him of whom Llewellyn spoke? ” 


graceful. 
The third figure of the group was that ' 


: do not. 


“‘ Domina,” answered Lyrach, ‘“‘I have 
spoken with the seer, but what he urges 
thee to do I cannot as a Christian man 
advise, albeit there may lurk within the 
cursed superstitions of his creed some 
knowledge and some seeming comfort in 
thy bitter time of trouble.” 

‘“‘T ask not for thy counsel,” said the 
matron, “tell me Ats, and let me judge 
wenets eet is to be done. What says the 
sage?” 
ae Let Candida withdraw and I will tell 
thee.” 

These words had barely left the lips of 
the old man when the maiden rose greatly 
excited, and breaking in twain an ivory 
rod, with which she had been listlesaly 
toying, by a sudden passionate contraction 
of the hand in which it had been held, she 
rose to her feet, and stood for a moment 
in statuesque beauty before her mother 
and the sage. In another moment she 


; Was gone—passed away like a phantom— 


rapidly, noiselessly, and yet without show- 
ing signs of haste. 

“Now, Lyrach, tell me whether it can 
be done. If it be such act as Llewellyn 
may as Christian do, depend on it no effort 
shall be spared to rescue Gwennyth and 
the king, his dear loved uncle.” 

‘‘And art thou sure, great lady, that 
Llewellyn would be pleased to see them 
safely here again? A crown is such s 
bauble that men prize it more than blood. 
Ay! more than conscience, more than love 
and honour! ” 

“‘ Thou seekest to raise my anger, Lyrach 
Hen,” replied the lady, keeping down her 
indignation. ‘‘ Thou shouldst not lay such 
charges at Llewellyn’s door. Now, tell 
me, what of the seer?” 

Lyrach Hen paused s moment before 
making a reply to the lady, who had now 
seated herself in one of the Roman.chairs, 
previously drawing it nearer to the vener- 
able figure, the attitude and bearing of 
which underwent not the slightest change. 
When sufficiently close to hear distinctly 
the lowest tones of bis voite, she urged 
him somewhat imperiously to report 
to her the issue of his visit to the sage, 
and so earnestly had she fixed her gaze on 
the old man’s countenance that she did 
not observe a motion which the arras or 
deep curtaining which kept the wind from 
penetrating through sundry crevices in the 
wall opposite the terrace on which the 
opening where she was sitting gave. The 
motion of this curtain, slight as it was, 


; caused a hardly perceptible rustle, which, 


however, was not lost on the old man, who 
without moving s muscle of his face, or 
turning his head in the least degree towards 
that part of the room whence the sound 
had come, indicated by a rapid gesture of 
the hand that something was wrong in 
that direction. 

“Ah!” said the matron, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘‘ how wonderful it is that those who 
have been deprived of the use of one sense 
have the others in greater perfection! I 
am sure Lyrach hears some sound which I 
T have my senses all, and yet this 
blind old man is likely with his one sense 
of hearing to discover more than I shall 
ever do! But what can it be?” 

Thus saying, she rose and advanced to 
the grand opening in the wall which served 
as door and window, giving on to a sort of 
balcony and leading to what had been a 
garden. She looked out, but while her back 
was turned to the room there emerged 
stealthily from behind the heavy folds of 
the curtain which Lyrach had indicated 
by the scarcely perceptible motion of his 
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hand as it lay in his lap, a weird, uncouth- 
looking figure, which, almost as noiselessly 
asa white cloud passing over the face of 
the moon at midnight, glided breathlessly 
through the chamber, and had safely 
concealed itself behind another heavy cur- 
tain some distance from its first hiding- 

lace before the lady turned. It was the 
Bgure of a youth of some sixteen summers, 
clad in a white tunic reaching barely to 
the knee. His mantle he bore on his left 
arm, his sandals or shoes he carried cau- 
tiously in his hand, while between his 
teeth he held the feeble imitation in bronze 


of the Roman gladius or leaf-shaped 


sword. His countenance was far from 
pleasing at the moment when presented to 
the reader. There was a fierce restless 
motion in the bright brown eye which was 
not agreeable to behold. is hair hung 
nearly to his shoulders, but was matted 
and disordered, nor was the colour—a dull 
sandy red—calculated to enhance the per- 
sonal attractions of this strange person. 
He was below the middle size. At first 
sight he would have been taken for a man 
of thirty, so completely unyouthful was 
his whole appearance. 

Scarcely was this goblin shape well 
hidden behind his second place of shelter, 
when the matron turned, and coming to 
the blind man, who still remained seated 
in his first position without having moved 
a limb or given the slightest sign of possess- 
ing life, she exclaimed, 

“For once thou art at fault, Lyrach. 
Not a soul is near. I have carefully 
seanned the whole of this part of the gar- 
den. Candida is far off in the broad walk 
leading to the river. No one can be near. 
For once thy marvellous powers of hearing 
have betrayed thee.” 

Still the old man said nothing, but the 
same odd movement of the closed hand, of 
which the thumb projected somewhat, 
srrested the attention of the lady, who im- 
mediately followed the hint thus slightly 
expressed, and proceeded with rapid 
strides across the chamber to the curtain 
from which we have seen the hidden figure 
glide. She tore open the curtain, but of 
course found nothing behind, and with an 
expression on her countenance of impa- 
tience and extreme annoyance she flung 
herself down beside the blind man in the 
Roman chair. 

“Now we are alone. The wind behind 
the arras may have caused a sound, but 
save ourselves no living soul ishere. Now 
say thy say.” 

Thus commanded to speak, the old man 
commenced his report, using, however, the 
Latin language instead of the native 
British. As the sounds of the old Roman 
speech met the ear of the concealed lis- 
tener, the curtain behind which he was 
placed was gently drawn aside, but so 
gently as to cause no sound audible to the 
cars of the mistress of the mansion. The 
expression of the face was that of baffled 
inalignity, until the old man, warming with 
his narrative, fell into his native British. 

“I told Myrdhyn ap Morther all thy 
woes, thy husband’s dreams, the portents 
thou hast seen, the loss of Gwennyth and 
the king, Llewellyn’s new ambition and 
thy hopes. His answer, like the speeches 
of the bards, was clad in triad form, as 
thus: 

“ * Llewellyn ap Cattraeth, beware of three things— 
The foe in the household, the friend in the chase, 

The revenge of a kinsman of Britain's old kings: 
And nothing but blood can these dangers efface.'” 


“Blood! sayest thou, Lyrach ? Oh, no! 


This unhappy land has been drenchéd in 
blood enough to wash it from the smiling 
face of nature, to hide it from the blessed 
saints above. But say on:” 

“The verse I have repeated,” continued 
the old man, ‘‘ was chaunted in a voice 
that seemed not that of Myrdhyn, but 
rather of a spirit confined within a shat- 
tered oak-tree near us. I am old in years, 
but never heard I any sounds so horrible 
and dread. But hear me to the end. When 
this verse had been sung there was a pause 
of deathlike stillness. Then a moaning 
sound came as it seemed out of the riven 
trunk, and then I heard this triad : 


“« «The days of the daughter are numbered and sped. 
But fie Bulware of Britain mast aleep with the 


And the hand of Llewellyn with blood must be red 
Ere dispelled be the dangers that hang o'er his 
head.” 


‘Holy saints!” exclaimed the matron. 
«Ts it possible? Has it come to this, that 
thou shouldst dare to urge upon thy royal 
master murder to save his crown /’ 

“Domina, [urge nothing. I understand 
nothing. I know not the meaning of the 
prophecy. I know not, nor can I guess, 
at whom it points.” 

“Then,” said the lady, ‘I will tell thee 
whom Myrdhyn means—whose blood he 
requires.” 

At this moment the door leading from 
the atrium, and through which we pur- 
sued the Domina, burst violently open. A 
tall, stout man, dressed in a hunting garb 
consisting of & blue tunic, edged with gold, 
and a purple cloak or mantle clasped on 
the right shoulder, leaving the sword-arm 
free, rushed suddenly into the room. The 
Domina, rising to greet her husband, 
turned and saw him standing over the 
Prostrate form of a youth, whom he had 

urled to the ground so suddenly thet this 
was the first intimation she had of his 
being in the chamber. With such force 
had he been flung to the ground that the 
bronze gladius or short Roman sword was 
dashed from his hold, and now lay at some 
distance on the floor. 

“Llewellyn, my gracious lord, what 
means all this? Whence come you thus in 
haste? What makes your kinsman here? 
Why armed?” 

“Octavia,” said Llewellyn, “I came 
hither because a stranger joined us in the 
chase, whose speech I Tike so well I bring ; 
him home to thee. As thou wert absent 
yonder I rushed in here, and found yon 
caitiff with his gladius drawn srecPing - 
hind you. All the rest you know. y> 
Lyrach man, how fares it?” 

The blind old sage had risen from his 
chair, and while Llewellyn spoke had 
signed a cross in air asif to bless the house 
and owners with that holy sign. Before 
he could reply the lady whom Llewellyn 

Octavia said, 

‘He brings us tidings. rom the Druid 
glen. Two triads have uttered which 
seem to promise well, only the price is 
horrid. I shudder at the word. And I 
fear that traitor kinsman of thine has heard 
teo much already. Let him not escape.” 

“Owen ap Gwynn, come hither,” said 
Llewellyn to the youth, who most 
adroitly had, as it were, piecemeal picked 
up his worthy self, and now was slyly 
sneaking off. But in Llewellyn’s tones 
was something not to be resisted. He 
approached the lord of the mansion, saying, 
as if in wounded pride, 

‘An ill reward thou givest, king.” 
Llewellyn started slightly at the title, and 


the youth went on, ‘“‘I heard yon blind 
old Christian counsel deeds of blood. Thy 
lady knows ’tis true. I bid behind yor 
arras just to learn what course he dared 


propose. He counselled murder. She, 
alf dead with fear, appealed to Heaven 
for aid. I then rushed out, and would 


have seized that villain, and so you flun 
me down. The gladius is not mine. 
found it in the atrium, and brought it in 
with me. The Christian Lyrach counsels 
murder, and the King Llewellyn kills his 
truest slave! Tis well. Methinks the 
Druid faith of old would suit us better than 
the ‘rule of love,’ if such rough love be 
Christian.” 

“Heed him not, Llewellyn,” said 
Octavia. ‘He is double-tongued and 
false. What right had he uncalled for in 
our chamber? Why does he seek to injure 
Lyrach Hen? If what he says be true, 
and Lyrach counsels blood, he has a fear- 
ful secret in his power ; he must not be at 
large.” 

lewellyn stepped to the door through 


which we entered with Octavia, and 
motioned to an oddly attired personage 
who was standing on guard in the atrium 


to approach, which he did. 

Here we must pause a moment to de- 
scribe this hybrid before going on with our 
story. He was below the middle height ; 
his head was encased in helmet of bronze, 
in the fashion of the Roman infantry, but 
with the strange addition of two horns of 
the same metal, which seemed to grow 
from each side of the head, giving the 
wearer a perfectly diabolical look. The 
body was encased in the thick leathern 
cuirass of the Roman, from beneath which 
fell the skirt of the tunic, falling just 
below the knee. In his hand he carried 
an English ‘‘ bill ’—an instrument some- 
what like the weapon known in later 
years by the same name, only without the 
spike in the back, being, in fact, little 
more than a very broad and rather short 
sword blade, with a socket for the recep- 
tion of a staff, like that on a modern 
garden-rake. The cutting edge was inside 
the curve, like a scythe, which made this 
weapon very formidable. The limbs were 
bare; of these the legs were dispropor- 
tionately short and crooked, like the two 
marks of a parenthesis; the arms were 
very long and muscular, giving evidence 
of enormous strength. But the head—or 
at least all that could be seen for the hel- 
met—was the most extraordinary portion 
of all. It was very large in proportion to 
the size of the man, and was garnished 
with a quantity of coarse red hair. The 
expression of the face was so unpleasant 
that all sense of the ludicrous that might 
have been awakened by his general appear- 
ance and attire was lost in the feekng of 
vague dread which his malignant looks 
involuntarily called up. 

A motion from Llewellyn’s hand was 
sufficient to cause this individual to utter a 
short, low cry, not unlike the ‘‘ Yap!” of 
a hungry wolf preceding the more hideous 
howl. As if by magic, the atrium was 
filled with some twenty resolute-looking 
men, armed in the most incengruous 
fashion, and with no regard to uniformity 
in either weapons or dress, save that tre 
latter was what might be called ‘‘debased 
Roman.” The gladius was there, the more 
formidable ensis, the galea, and the cassis ; 
the firet a cap of simple leather, and the 
second a helmet bound with iron. The 
new-comers were sturdy men, and soldier- 
like in bearing. They trooped noiselessly 
into the hall, and in faryless time than it 
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has taken to describe them, they were in 

the chamber where we had left Octavia. 
Here an extraordinary scene awaited 

them.. A youth in Roman garb lay 


stretched along the floor, bleeding co-, 


piously from a terrible wound in the head. 
A tall, majestic figure, that of a man of 
advanced age, was standing near him, 
holding a stout staff in his hand, which 
had evidently been the instrament where- 
with the fall of the younger had been 
wrought. A matron was seated in a 
Roman chair close by, regarding the fallen 
youth with wonder; a graceful maiden 
atood beside her. 

“Evan ap Rheis, seize your prisoner!” 
exclaimed Liewellyn ; ‘Cand see that he 
be well and strongly secured. Thou shalt 
answer for his safety with thine own. 
Away with him!” 

The henchman, whose personal pecu- 
liarities have already been dwelt upon, 
advanced to where Owen was lying, and, 


taking up the senseless form of the young ; 


Briton, bore him off in his arms as a chil 
might a doll. Ata wave of Llewel- 
lyn’s hand the armed men had vanished, 
and in another moment he was standing 
by his wife’s side. 

“How has it happened ?” said Llewel- 
lyn. ‘Has the villain dared to raise his 
hand against thy life?” 

“Oh, no! He sought to injure Lyrach 
Hen, from whom he sought to flee—and 
would have fled had I not lent my feeble 
aid to hold him.” 

“Owen shall dear abide this crime!” 
replied Llewellyn. ‘‘ Now tell me of the 
Druid glen.” 

Octavia was about to reply, when the old 
blind man, who had hitherto kept silence, 
broke out into a wrathful invective against 
Llewellyn, whom he charged with heart- 
less selfishness in disregarding Octavia’s 
agitation, which he, though blind, could 
nee Hleweliyn aclded to the justice of 

is reproaches, and, leading the blind bard 
from the room, ordered the soldier on 
guard to see that female attendants were 
summoned, while he and Lyrach Hen 
paced the ruined floor of the ancient 
atrium in earnest conversation. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—THE AUTHORITY ON ANTS. 
Ts negro soon returned and placed a 
tray on the table. 


“Geod,” said the doctor. ‘‘And now, 
As you will see, it is 
and quite devoid of 
My father carried on 


sir, for my story. 
a very simple one, 


| dramatic incident. 


“Lord Everest passed 


jin the north of France, at Hazebrouck, 
where I was born, the humble profes- 
jsion of a bird-stuffer. He had a 
reputation for the ability with which 
he gave the appearance of life to the 
canaries, parrots, pug dogs, tom eats, and 
other sincerely regretted pets of the old 
ladies in the town and district. His 
business prospered, and as he had suc- 
ceeded m: andfather so he hoped one 
day that I should succeed him. He sent 
me to college, and made me devote par- 
ticular attention to zoology and botany. 
Unfortunately, in spite of all my en- 
deavours, these natural sciences inspii 
me with a very moderate love for them. 
I learned the principles, in fact I became 
what you might call a fair naturalist ; but 
in spite of all I felt that my we vocation, 
my one passion, was for entomo! ' 
‘When I left college, after fniceng my 
humanities, I obtained my father’s per- 
mission to pursue my studies at Lille, 
where, while I continued my natural his- 
tory work, I passed as a doctor of medicine. 
I had, however, no intention of practising, 
for my father seemed to think that that 
would be a step downwards, and to satisfy 
him I entered his workshop. But to his 
sorrow he saw that, though I was a capital 
assistant, I did not think much of m 
trade. Every moment I could get free 
was off to the woods, seeking for insects, 
lifting up the stones and examining the 


nificent of the Insecta.” 
Everest made a slight movement of sur- 


! 


‘ 
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| 8:@ood!* sald the doctor.” 


trees, I was passionately fond of the order | 
Hymenoptera, which you doubtless know | 
as being one of the noblest and most mag- | 


| rise, but the movement, slight as it was, 
| id not escape the doctor, who, i 
| away by his enthusiasm, continued with, 
, Can you be ignorant, sir, that the 


a very restless night.” 


| order of Hymenoptera is divided into two 
| sections ? The first, that of the Terebrants, 


good | is of little importance, it is true, alth 


| it is composed of the two families of the 
| Entomophags and the Phytipha; each 
| counting two or three tribes; but the 
| second is the Aculeates, comprising four 
families, which cover the world with their 
| representatives. Of these four families, 
two—the Fossores, with the wood wasps, 
, and the Diplopteres, with the common 
wasps—are respectable, it must be ad- 


| mitted; but what do you say to the two 
: others, the Heterogynes and the Melliferes, 
‘who are represented by the ant and the 
bee ? Assuredly an order which comprises 
‘two such marvellous insects well deserves 
to be called glorious.” 
“* Assuredly,” said Everest, somewhat 

, bewildered by the nomenclature, 
| One of the great sorrows of the ento- 
mologist,” continued the imperturbable 
| doctor, ‘is that the portion of the animal 
kingdom to which he devotes himself is so 
; vast that no human brain can gresp all its 

details. Soon I found that the order of 
| Hymenoptera itself was too extensive for 
my feeble efforts. Gradually I had to 

limit myself; I abandoned the Terebrants. 
{Then came a day when the Aculeates 
‘ frightened me, and I was reduced to fix 
my choice on a single family—I mean, to 
take up my quarters with a single tribe. 
For me this was a moment replete with 
angui I should have liked to take up 
the Apide, but important work had been 
done with them, as from of old the learned 
have pursued the bees. At length I made 
my decision, and I the incom- 
| parable tribe of the Formicaries. 
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“How glad I am that I made the choice ! 
I began my studies with the humblest 
member of the tribe, the fringed ant (For- 
mica emarginata), which builds its dwell- 
ings in the neighbourhood of man, in the 
cracks in the walls, and at the foot of the 
trees in the gardens. But scarcely had I 
begun to work at the humble creature with 
the microscope than I was overwhelmed 
with admiration. I soon learnt that the 
ganglion hidden in the folds of the thorax 
places the ant immediately after man in 
the scale of being, for this centre of all 
instinct, of all intelligence, is, in propor- 
tion, twice as large as the brain of the 
largest animals. If the elephant had a 
brain as much developed as that of the ant 
in proportion to his bulk, his enormous 
head would not be able to hold its fiftieth 


Perit was then I comprehended the secret 
of the magnificent social organisation of 
the ant, with its labour and foresight, its 
perfect equality and order which nokung 
can trouble. In this little insect I admi 
the strength with which he moves such 
relatively enormous weights, the speed of 
his movements superior to that of all other 
creeping animals, the ingenuity of his 
buildings, with their granaries, nurseries, 
and meeting-halls. 

“At length I made a summary of my 


if 


4 


observations and researches, and to the 
Acadumy of Sciences at Lille I presented a 
memoir on Formiea emarginata, which 
brought me an honourable mention. 

ss Kept at Hazebrouck by my father’s 
business, in which I continued to work at 
my trade of taxidermist, I had to be con- 
tent with studying, one after another, only 
the local species. And so in turn I passed in 
review the black ant (the nigra, which 
peoples our fields), the yellow ant (the 
rufa, whose vast constructions are scat- 
tered amongst our woods), the clouded 
ant (fuliginosa, which builds the separate 
cells separated by the light partitions), the 
little ant ithe cunicularia), ete., etc. 

“But I soon ran out of specimens. I 
had exhausted the sub-genus Formica. I 
then to other members of the tribe, 
but I found such a few representatives of 
them in our district that I had to content 
myself with preliminary studies only. It 
was in this way that I worked up all the 
peculiarities of the genus Atta, a kind of 
gigantic ant, which, as its name shows—it 
comes from the Greek attos—jumps and 
leaps on its prey, and even attacks mice 
and shrews; that of the Polyergues—from 
the Greek oluergos—that is to say, 
‘toilers,’ with their powerful mandibles 
furnished with regular teeth; that of the 
Poneres, or wicked ants, of the Cryptoceres, 
and the Myrmices. I knew that each of 
these tribes had its varieties in infinite 
number scattered over the globe, but of all 
these numerous varieties I could not find a 
specimen to study properly. I was eager 


to do what none of my forefathers had 


done—to go out in the world and become | had 


personally acquainted with all these inte- 
resting things. : 

“About this time my father died; my 
poor mother had preceded him by some 
years. There was nothing now to keep me 
at Hazebrouck. I resolved to sell my 
father’s business. Unfortunately I was in 
too much of a hurry, and the sale brought 
me very little. 


me the place of one of their travellers who 

come to a tragic end in Guinea. I 

accepted it with great joy. This unex- 

pees proposal realised the dream of my 
ie. 


“‘T first visited Africa, and as I collected 
my birds I made several lucky finds. Then 
I went to America, where I was immensely 
fortunate. There I had the pleasure of 
discovering the only really dangerous ant 
which exists on the globe. Not knowing 


“It stung me 


“But I went to Paris. Before starting 
on my wanderings I was anxious to con- 
sult the collections and the library at the 
Museum. I then discovered so many mar- 
vels that I forgot my projects. Months 
passed, and one fine day I found myself on 
the Paris pavement—with nothing. 

“Entomology is unfortunately not a 


science on.which its disciples can easily | 


live. As for medicine, I wanted a prac- 
tice, but I had none. You can hardly 
grow a round of patients in a few hours. 
“I had to resume my old trade, and 
very much to my disgust I returned to the 
bird-stuffing. I had been for some time with 
the Mennevals, when, appreciating my 
abilities and special knowledge, they offered 


in the thumb.” 


the species, which is about as large as a 
wasp, I picked it up, and it stung me in 
the thumb. This sting, besides a sharp 
momentary pain, gave me fever and shiver- 
ing fits, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours, notwithstanding the frequent appli- 
cations of ammonia to the wound. The 
natives told me that many similar stings 
had resulted in death. 

“On my return I sent a memoir to the 
Academy of Sciences on Cryptocerus atratus. 
Thenceforward I was a celebrated man. 

“Since then I have not ceased to accu- 
mulate materials for the scientific monu- 
| ment that I dream of raising to the noble 
tribe of Formicaries. The savings I have 
| been able to make out of my income, which 
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is not a small one, as I have a share in the 
profits of my expeditions, will shortly 
enable me to retire and devote myself to 
the work which will be the crowning point 
of my career.” 

The doctor stopped. The rapidity of bis 
elocution, the enthusiasm awakened by his 
brilliant remembrances, lit up his eyes with 
fire, till they sparkled again threugh the 
golden circles of his spectacles. 

Everest now looked at him with respect, 
uot that he understood very much of the 
rapid summary of the scientist, but because 
he admired this man who, poor in purse 
and weak in body, had simply, without 
boast or brag, sacrificed everything—his 
fortune, his comfort, and his life—for a 
scientific ‘dea. For the first time for a 
good man; years the young lord felt the 
awakening of an interest within him to 
which he was a stranger. He was on the 
point there and then of offering to assist 
the unknown with his wealth. But he 
understood that his offer would be de- 
clined, and perhaps cause the doctor to 


feel hurt. And so he said, in a kindly 
voice, 

‘‘And to what country are you now 
thinking of going?” 


“In a week,” answered Dr. Holbeck, 
‘‘Barbarou and I start for the west coast 
of India. I expect to find many strange 


things for my employers as well as for | 


myself. They tell me that the jungles 
abound with birds and ants. I shall there 
study the interesting varieties of the ter- 
mites, for I confess that I have allowed 
these curious insects to remain outside the 
circle of my stndies. My excuse is that in 
their habits they fully justify the title of 
‘white ant’ given them by the vulgar, for 
they are animals quite strange to the tribe 
of Formicaries. Termites, sir, are not 
Hymenoptera ; they belong to the family 


ot the Planipennes, of the order Neuroptera, ! 
and are consequently cousins-german to | 


the dragon-flies, may-flies, scorpion-flies, 
and semblides.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Everest, but 
he said so with such an air of surprise and 

olite astonishment that the doctor could 
ardly keep from laughing. 

“Really, sir,” said he, “I ought to 
apologise for all the trifles I have been 
bothering you with. You probably think 
of an ant much as you do of a fish or an 
apple ; but a little of it is your fault, for 
you started me on my hobby, and you 
should have stopped me.” 

Everest was about to assure the doctor of 
the pleasure he had had in listening to him, 
when he was interrupted by the noise of 
the other guests coming back into the 
room. 

Barbarou, redder and noisier than ever, 
marched at the head, and, followed by the 
captains, was carelessly advancing towards 
the end, when he stopped rather eonfused 
at seeing the stranger in conversation 
with Holbeck. 

“TI beg your pardon, gentlemen ; I in- 
terrupt you,” he said. 

‘Not at all,” answered the doctor, who 
had risen. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce Lord 
Everest, a young Englishman, travelling 
for amusement and information, and who 
thought well to honour the Boule d’Or 
with his presence.” 

Everest bowed, and the captains bowed, 
but rather sheepishly. j 

It was Barbaron who first found his 
tongpe. 
“Bir,” said he, holding out his hand to 
the young stranger, ‘‘I am glad to make 


idea that I have seen you somewhere 
before.” 

‘‘This merning at the railway station,” 
said Everest. 

‘‘Ah, yes! yes!” exclaimed Barbarou. 
‘* Were you not the man I nearly upset as 
I rushed after the omnibus to this Boule 
q@Or?” 

“‘The same,” said the impassible Eng- 
lishman, 

“‘Then, please allow me to apologise 
again,” continued the sailor. ‘‘ The omni- 
bus was on the go, and I was afraid I had 
not 1 moment to lose. That is the expla- 
nation of my exuberant vivacity.”” 

“You owe me no excuses, sir.”’ said 
Everest. <‘‘It is I, on the contrary. who 
ought to thank you for that insignificant 
event. It is due to it, as I have told the 
dector, that I am at this moment in such 
pleasant society, and it may perhaps have 
the happiest consequences for me.” 

The young man firmly grasped the hand 
tbat Barbarou held out to him, and Bar- 
barou warmly responded to the grip, 


asking himself all the time why this 
Englishman appeared so thankful for his 
Khocked him down. 


having nearly 


CHAPTER VI.—IIS LORDSHIP'S PLANS, 


Everest passed a very restless night. It 
was in vain that, turn as he would, he 
tried to sleep. The day appeared before 
he had succeeded in finding rest. At the 


rang for the faithful 
began to dress. 

‘What then was the cause of such unusual 
agitation on the part of a man whom 
spleen’s heavy hand had so long held en- 
thralled? Were his dismal schemes to take 
some new departure, or had not the bed 
furnished by the hostess of the Boule d’Or 
fulfilled its soothing promises ? 

Nothing of the sort. Everest could only 
congratulate himself ut having found so 

juiet and comfortable a room, and dismal 


for, to the profound astonishment of John, 
the young 
dressing, had not once ceased whistling. 
What mysterious event had brought 
smiles and gladness to the face which up 


ness ? 

Decidedly Dr. Holbeck and the impetu- 
ous Barbarou would have been surprised 
to learn that they had been the authors of 
this almost miraculous cure. Nevertheless 
to nobody else belonged the honour. 

Everest had gone up to his room pur- 
sued by.the memories of all. that he had 
just heard, and after thinking over it for 
the whole night, had decided that without 
delay he would go to India. 

Perhaps, he thought, it would be simpler 
to secure a cabin in one of the first mail- 
boats, and be off to these foreign shores 
| without mentioning the scheme to any- 


AT the close of this memorable day Lord ! 


first rays of the sun he jumped out of bed, | 
ohn, and quickly ' 


thoughts were very far away from him; | 


man, as he proceeded with his , 


to then had been so gloomy with weari- ; 


the solitude which weighed on him so 
heavily, and he would continue to be 
miserable until the happy hour when fate, 
represented by some colossal tiger, would 
come to relieve him of his life. While if 
he could persuade the two bird-hunters to 
go with fim his last days would be en- 
livened by their cheerful company. 

“In short,” said he to himself, ‘‘ I only 
ask one thing, and that is to die soon, but 
that is no reason why I should deprive 
myself of the little satisfaction that a 
miserly fate allows me. Never in my life 
did I meet with pleasanter fellows than 
these two friends. Barbarou, with his 
inexhaustible loquacity, is as gay a com- 
panion as I could wish for; he is polite 
in spite of his rudeness, as far as I can 
judge by myself, and brave in spite of his 
bragging, for so the doctor says. As for 
him, he seems to be a very pearl amongst 
men, a scientist to whom his science will 
ensure a fortune, and armed with his gold 
spectacles braves every day a thousand 
dangers in order to reach the solutior. of 
the modest scientific problem he has set 
himself to work out.” 

Everest then arose, with his mind made 
up to leave for India by the quickest 

ossible route, and to take the two bird- 

unters with him. Once he had come to 
this decision, he thought of acting on it 
immediately, and was going to send John 
to inform the two travellers that he was 
anxious to speak with them. But reflect- 
ing that his haste might appear somewhat 
boyish, he resolved to wait till breakfast- 
time. 

At length the clock struck ten, and at 
the first stroke Everest hurried down to 
the dining-room. He was the first to 
arrive and took his seat. Some of the 
captains came in after him, gave him the 
usual greetings, and sat down. The negro 
began to serve the breakfast. The two 
naturalists did not put in an appearance. 
Everest was boiling over with impatience. 

Suddenly the door noisily opened and 
Barbarou appeared followed by the man 
with the gold spectacles. Recognisin,; the 
young Englishman, they came round to 
shake hands with him and then sat down 
by his side. 

Conversation immediately began. Again 
hunting adventures became the subject, 
and the irrepressible Barbarou narrated a 
few of his exploits against the savage 
denizens of the forest. 

Everest waited for the end of the meal 
before he touched on his scheme, and when 
the coffee was finished, and Holbeck rose 
to leave the table, the young Englishman 
also rose and said, 

“I should be glad if you and Mr. Bar- 
barou would accord me a few minutes’ 
conversation.” 

The doctor gave a sign of assent, and, 
accompanied by the sailor, followed Everest 
towards the space between the two win- 
dows. 

“Gentlemen,” said the young man, when 
they had seated themselves in the comfort- 
able armchairs of Madame Ducoux, “ the 
communication I am about to make to you 
is of immense importance to me. The 
whole of my future depends on what I am 
now doing—that is to say, the few months 
that I have to live.” 

Holbeck and Barbarou looked at each 
other, very much surprised at this pre- 
amble, but Everest continued, unmoved, 

“It is necessary, in the first place, that 
you should know that I am the possessor 
of a large—a very large—fortune, much 


your acquaintance, but I have a vague | body. But then he would fall back into | too large for me, in fact, for it is one of 
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the burdens of my existence. I am be- 
holden to it for only one satisfaction, and 
that satisfaction—a very small one—is that 
there are no such things as obstacles as far 

. asIamconcerned. It matters not to me 
what the next day may bring forth; and 
after the conversation I had with you, 
doctor, yesterday, I made up my mind 
that I would start for India as quickly as 
I could, and that I would ask you to go 
with me.” 

“Nothing is easier,” said the doctor, 
“for we are going to the same place; we 
can travel together.” 

“Yes; but I should like—” Here 
Everest appeared to hesitate; he stam- 
mered out rather than said, ‘‘ I should like 
you to go with me—not that you should en- 
ter my service, but that I should be sure you 
would not leave me for some specified time, 
which we could settle. In order that you 
may do so, I will give you an indemnity, 
which you yourselves can fix, to leave the 
house of Menneval, and follow me on my 
travels.”” 

Everest waited with anxiety for the 
answer of the two friends. Holbeck knit 
his brows; Barbarou Secame redder than 
was his wont. 

At length the doctor broke the silence. 
“T see, sir,” said he, coldly, ‘‘ that you 
have made a mistake about us. We are 
under engagement to the house of Men- 
neval, but neither I nor my friend Bar- 
barou is in any one’s service.” 

“Oh, sir!” interrupted Everest, with 
much feeling, ‘‘ do you think I intended to 
insult a man like you—a scientist whose 
character inspires me with so much respect 
and sympathy? I am a foreigner, and not 
quite master of your language. My 
words have doubtless misinterpreted my 
thoughts.” 

“Tam sure of it,” quickly replied Hol- 
beck, somewhat softened; ‘‘but, to my 
great regret, it is impossible for either 
myself or my friend to accept your pro- 
posal. Although we are independent 
enough to travel to snit our fancy, yet we 
are bound to the Mennevals by formal en- 
gagements.”” 

“ We will never work for a rival house,” 
added Barbarou. 

“You see it is impossible,” continued 
Holbeck. 

“It only remains, then,” said Everest, 
“for me to apologise for having bothered 
you with my indiscreet invitation. For a 
moment it seemed that fortune smiled on 
me. For the first time for many years I 
felt a little pleasure in planning this. 
Alas! I see that fate is against me. 
Good-bye, gentlemen.” 

Poor Everest had such an unhappy look 
as he said these words that Barbarou felt 
quite troubled. ‘‘ Well,” said he, all of a 
sudden, ‘‘ I don’t see, young sir, that you 
need regret it so much. It is true that 
Holbeek is a learned fellow that one would 
like to have with him—for he knows 
everythir, the wretched ‘ittle man !— 
but as for me, with my scarecrow of a 
head, I should not make much of a body- 
guard. As for servants like us, you can 

d them, if you like, thirteen to the 
dozen.’ 

“Tut, tut, tut!” interrupted Holbeck, in 
his turn; ‘‘ we did not understand each 
other at first, but we can arrange it. What 
part of India do you think of going to?” 

“‘I_ do not know,” answered Everest, 
again bewildered by his disappointment. 
“It does not matter where I go.” 

‘‘ What ! it does not matter ’” exclaimed 
Holbeck. 


“I mean to say that I have no fixed 
plan,” continued the young man. ‘‘I want 
to go into the interior, for I am only going 
to India to hunt the big game.” < 

“Well, then, in my turn,~ continued 
the doctor, ‘‘I will make you a proposi- 
tion. Neither have we any settled plan. 
We are going to India in search of birds, 
animals’ skins, and rare insects. All 
through the country where these things 
are found game is never wanting. Con- 
sequently we will make you an offer. 
Come with us!” 

“Come with you?” asked Everest, in a 


trembling voice. 
“That is to say,” continued the doctor, 
‘that you are in no way bound. You can 


hunt while we collect. You follow our 
road or we follow yours, for, as I tell you, 
we are free to go where we please. If you 
have had enough of our society you can 
leave us, or if we do not care for yours we 
can leave you. In a word, we will travel 
like three friends—perhaps like three good 
friends—and that is all. Will that do for 
youP” 

“Will that do for me?” exe‘aimed 
Everest. ‘My dear Dr. Holbeck, you are 
an angel! Allow me,” and he shook the 
doctor’s hand with such vigour as almost 
to shake off the celebrated spectacles. 
“Oh, sir!” added Everest, as he turned to 
Barbarou, ‘I am indeed glad!” 

But doubtless Barbarou’s red face did 
not remind him of an angel’s, either with 
or without spectacles, for he gave his hand 
a much gentler grip. 

A week afterwards the Hougly, one of 
the magnificent boats of the Messageries 
Maritimes, glided majestically out of the 
harbour of Marseilles, with a long plume 
of smoke floating behind her. 

From the after-deck three passengers 
contemplated the splendid panorama of 
the roadstead, with its hundreds of vessels, 
its picturesque islands, its superb frame- 
work of bare rocky mountains, at the foot 
of which lay the vast amphitheatre of the 
great Phocwan city. 

“‘ Now confess, Lord Everest, that Mar- 
seilles is the finest city in the world,” said 
one of the passengers to his neighbour, 
with a strong Provengal accent. 

But the Englishman made no reply. 
With a frown he fixedly regarded the 
sunny shore that he was so rapidly leaving. 
Suddenly he held out his hand, made a 
gesture of adieu, or of menace, and mur- 
moured, ‘‘ Farewell, old Europe! may I 
never see you again!” 

“Bah!” said a little man with a white 
cravat who was standing near. ‘Do not 
be too sure of that, my friend; we shall 
see it again some day.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE ABBEYS OF BRITAIN. 


A 8 a sequel to our recent sketches of the 
ZX Oni aties, 66 oa wna next pag: « 
group of some of the most famous of our Monas- 
teries, 

The holy thorn s out for its second blossom: 
ing, and as we sta d on Wearyall Hill, and look 
away north-eastw: ds to the ruins of our earliest 
abbey, the legend of its foundation comes hame 
to us with such a similitude of truth that it 
seems rank treas no to doubt it. 


Chosen by St. Philip as the first missionaries 
to the west, Joseph of Arimathea and his eleven 
companions—one of whom was Longinus, the 
soldier that had pierced the Saviour’s side—set 
sail from Tyre in one ef the Phoenician traders 
for these favoured lands. -\t first their recep- 
tion was cold and cheerless ; and to this spot 
they had wandered, ‘‘wea.y all” and sore of 
foot. It was Christmas ‘ive, and as he lay 
down to sleep amid the srow Joseph stuck his 
hawthorn stick deep into the ground. 


When the twelve awoke it was brigl.t morn- 
ing, and lo !—a miracle !—the thorn-stick had 
taken root, and branched and budded ; and the 
white garb of the may-tree hud given place id 
the blood-stained petals of the holy thorn! 
The sign was unmistakable, and so the first 
missionaries chose this spot as their abiding- 
place. King Arviragus permitted them to estab- 
lish themselves on the island, then called 
Ynisytryn ; and hence in their humble way, 
interfering not in political matters, they began 
to preach their new religion. Where the abbey 
now stands was built their first church of 
wattled boughs—the first Christian church in 
Britain. 

Ynisytryn became in time translated into 
Glaston ; and from Arviragus having given 
Joseph and his companions the land in equal 
portions we get the “‘ twelve hides of Glaston,” 
that endure to this day. Glaston Isle was a 
wild waste spot at first, but the converts soon 
took it in hand, and when they had reduced it 
somewhat into cultivation the little patch of 
fruit trees on the rise gave it its Arthurian 
name—the Isle of Avalon, the Island of Apples, 
those famous apples from which the Somerset- 
shire orchards ew their existing stock. And 
the Somersetshire coast, rising slowly even now, 
drained off the waters as it rose from the sea, 
and the island was lost in the Vale of Avalon ; 
but the older name lived on, and the monas- 
tery on Glaston Isle became Glastonbury, the 
first in age of our abbeys, and, with the excep- 
tion of Westminster, the first in wealth of 
abbeys. 


In this beautiful valley, beneath the grey 
mouldering walls, lies the sacred dust of the 
mighty King Arthur ; of King Edmund, ‘‘the 
doer of great deeds,” murdered by Leofa not 
many miles away at Pucklechurch ; of Edgar the 
peaceful and the fortunate ; and of Edmund Iron- 
side, the sturdy antagonist of Canute. But 
little is left of the great monastery, nearly six 
hundred feet in length, which occupied the 
sites of the earlier wooden church and the church 
of St. Dunstan. We have St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
and, of course, the kitchen—that wondrous kit- 
chen seventy-two feet high. ‘‘1 will come and 
burn your kitchen,” said the king; and the 
abbot returned and built a kitchen such as the 
king could not burn. The last abbot was 
Richard Whiting, who, in 1538, was drawn on 
a hurdle to Glastonbury Tor, and there banged 
and quartered, his head being set upon the 
abbey gate, and a quarter each being bestowed 
upon Fiehsster, Bridgewater, Bath, and Wells. 
‘Right royally had he lived, entertaining at 
one time fre undred persons of condition at 
the table, feeding all the poor of the neighbour- 
hood on Wednesdays aud Fridays, and followed 
by a train of one hundred servitors when he left 
his home.” King Henry gave him his choiee— 
“this abbey or his head ’’—and he wisely chose 
the latter, and became immortalised as the last 
of the great abbots. 


(To be continued.) 


Adapted ,by Permission,) UFrom a Picture by Beynon and Co, Chilenhan. 
The Abbeys of Britain.—See p. 456. 
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THE WULLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A SELECT PARTY AT THE DOCTOL'S, 


him, or he wouldn’t hold him down 
on the seat like that. I wonder what 
brings them together here? and I 
wonder if I had better go and inter- 
fere? No,I think Iwon’t just now.” 
And so he walked on, troubled 
enough to be sure, but not conclud- 
ing quite as much from what he 
saw as Wyndham feared or Silk 
hoped. 
As he walked on fellows | 


noticing that it appeared to be a note- | 


book, and had no owner’s name in the 
beginning, carried it with him, and forgot 
all about it till he reached his study. 

Even here it was some time before it 
again attracted his attention, as its im- 
portance was wholly eclipsed by the con- 
tents of a note which he found lying on 
his table, und which ran as follows : 


“Dear Riddell, —Will you join us at tea 


“1 do. not understand what you mean by ‘a pull,’ Mr. Fairbairn." 


yoy, ‘Wyndham, had he only known 
: what was in the captain’s mind as he 
walked that afternoon scross the Big, 
would probably have thought twice before 
he went such a long way round to avoid 


Silk’s little piece of pantomime had not 
had the effect its author intended. In the 
quick glance which Riddell had given to- 
wards the bench and its occupants he ‘had 
taken in pretty accurately the real state of 
the case. 

“Poor fellow!” said he to himeelf; 
“he's surely in trouble enough without 
being laid hold of by that cad. Silk thinks 
I shall fancy he has captured my old 
favourite. Lethim! But if he has cap- 
tured him he doesn’t seem very sure of 


glared at him from a distance, and others 

passing closer cut him dead. A few of the 

most ardent Parrett’s juniors took the 

liberty of hissing him, and one ventured to 

call ont pointedly, ‘‘ Who cut the rudder- 
ea??? 

Riddell, however, though he winced 
under these insults, took little notice of 
them. He was as determined as ever to 
wait the confirmation of his suspicions 
before he unmasked the culprit, and 
equally convinced that duty and honour 
both demanded that he should lose not a 
moment in coming to a conclusion. 

It was in the midst of these reflections 
that the small book which Wyndham had 
seen him pick up caught his eye. He 
picked it up mechanically, and after 


this ing at seven? I expect Fairbairn 
and id. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“R, Patrick.” 


Riddell groaned. Had he not had 
trouble and humiliation and misery 
enough? What had he done to deserve 
this crowning torture? Tea with tke 
Griffins | 


He sat down and wrote, as in politeness 
bound, that he would have much pleasure 
in accepting the Doctor’s kind invitation, 
and, sending the note off by Cusack, re- 
signed himself to the awful prospect, which 
for a time shut out everything else. 

However, he had no right, he felt, to be 
idle. He must finish his work now, 80 as 


to be free for the evening’s ‘‘ entertain- 
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ment,” and for the other equally grave 
duties which lay before him. 

But somehow he could not work; his 
mind was too full to be able to settle 
steadily on any one thing, and finally he 
pushed away-the books and gave up the 
attempt. 

It was at that moment that the small 
black book he had found caught his eye. 

He took it up, intending, if possible, to 
ascertain whose property it was, and, fail- 
ing that, to send Cusack to “cry” it round 
the school. 

But the first thing that met his eye on 
the front page roused his curiosity. It was 
evidently a quotation : 

“ Pass me not, oh! reader, by, 
Kead my pages tenderly (tenderly altered to 
*‘on the sly”); 
All that’s writ is writ for thee, 
Open now and you shall see.” 

After such a cordial invitation even 
Riddell could hardly feel much qualm 
sbout dipping farther into this mysterious 


manuscript. 

It appeared to be a diary, which, but 
for the announcement at the beginning, 
one would have been inclined to regard as 
a private document. And the first entry 
Riddell encountered was certainly of that 
character :— 

“ Friday, the fifth day of the week.—M: 
birthday. Rose at 6.593. I am old. 
I am 24 (and ten off) some one had taken 
my soap. Meditations As I dressed me. 
The world is very large I am small in the 
world I will aspire as I go tochapel I view 
Riddell who toucheth his hat. TOSS COn= 
conduct of my father sending me only 
half a crown breakfast at 7.33. Disturb- 
ance with the evil Telson whereby I ob- 
tained lines.” 

This was quite enough for one day, and 
Riddell, greatly mystified, turned a few 

ges farther on to see if the narrative 

me more lucid as it progressed. 

“T am now a skyrocket Meditations 
on being a skyrocket. The world is very 
large, etc. Gross meeting of Parlia- 
ment Riddell the little captain sitteth on 
his seat. I make a noble spect gross 
conduct of Parson, who is kicked out. 
Eloquence of Bloomfield who crieth Order 
under the form I see Telson hanging on. 
I hang too and am removed speaking 
nobly. Large tea at Parson’s the cake 
being beastly. Riddell it seems hath cut 
the rudder-lines. I indignate and cut him 
with a razor I remove two corns from my 
nether foot.” 

More in this strain followed, and lower 
down the diary proceeded : 

“Wyndham the junior thinketh much of 
himself he is ugly in the face and in the 
second eleven. have writ a poem on 
Wyndham. 

‘I do not like thee, Dr. Fell (altered to “ Wyndham 

junior") 

The reason why I cannot tell (altered to ‘‘say”) ; 

Bat thia I know, and know full well (altered to 


“iy, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell (altered to “ Wyndham 
funior”).” 


I over hear much of Wyndham the gross 


‘‘Zelson and the evil Parson not knowing I 


am by the little boys say they have seen 
the ugly Wyndham come from Beamish’s. 
Oh evil Wyndham being taken by Silk and 
Gilks. No one knows and Wyndham is to 
be expelled. I joy much Riddell knoweth 
it. Telson telleth Parson that Riddell is 
gross expelling for Beamish’s and Wynd- 
ham weepeth in private. I smile at the 
practice Mr. Parrett bowleth me balls I 
taketh them and am out.” 

If Bosher could have seen the effect of 


this elegant extract upon the captain he 
would probably have ‘“ joyed” with in- 
finite self-satisfaction. Riddell’s colour 
changed gs he read and re-read and re-read 
again these few lines of idiotic jargon. 

He lay down the book half a dozen 
times, and as often took it up again and 
scrutinised the entry, and as he did so 
quick looks of perplexity, or joy, or shame, 
even of humour, chased one another across 
his face. 

The truth with all its new meaning 
slowly dawned upon him. It had been re- 
served to Bosher’s diary, of all agencies in 
the world, to explain everything, and cast 
a flood of light upon what had hitherto 
been incomprehensible ! 

Of course he could see it all now. If 
this diary was to be believed—but was it ? 
Might it not be a hoax purposely put in 
his way to delude him ? 

Yet he could not believe that this 
laboriously written record could have been 
compiled for his sole benefit; and this one 
entry which he had lit upon by mere 
chance was only one of hundreds of stupid, 
absurd entries, most of which meant 
nothing at all, and which seemed more 
like the symptoms of a disease than the 
healthy productions of a sane boy. 

In this one case, however, there seemed 
to be some method in the author’s mad- 
ness, and he had given a clue so important 
that Riddell, in pondering over it that 
evening and calculating its true value, was 
very nearly being late for the Doctor’s tea 
at seven o'clock. . 

However, he came to himself just in 
time to decorate his person and h 
across the quadrangle before the cloc! 
struck. 

On his way over he met Parson and Tel- 
son, walking arm-in-arm. Although the 
same spectacle had met his eyes on an 
average twice every day that term, and 
was about the commonest “ show” in Wil- 
loughby, the sight of the faithful pair at 
this particular time when the revelations 
of Bosher’s diary were tingling in his ears 
impressed the captain. Indecd, it im- 
pressed him so much that, at the imminent 
risk of being late for the Doctor's tea, he 
pulled up to speak to them. 

Parson, as became a loyal Parrett, made 


: as though he would pass on, but Telson 


held him back. 

“I say, you two,” said Riddell, “ will 
you come to breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning after chapel ?” 

And without so muck as waiting for a 


| reply, he bolted off, leaving his two would- 


be guests a trifle concerned as to his 
sanity. 

The clock was beginning to strike as 
Riddell knocked at the Doctor’s door, and 


| began at length to realise what he was in 


for. 

He did not know whether to be thank- 
ful or not that Bloomfield and Fairbairn 
would be there to share his misery. They 
would be but two extra witnesses to his 
sufferings, and their tribulations were 
hardly likely to relieve his. 

However, there was one comfort. Te 
might have a chance before the evening 
was over of telling Bloomfield that he now 
had every reason to believe his suspicions 
about the culprit bad been wrong. 

How thankful he was he had held out 
against the temptations to name poor 
Wyndham two days ago! 

‘Well, Riddell, how are you?” said 
the Doctor, in his usual genial fashion. 
“TI think you have met these ladies before. 
Mr. Riddell—my dear—Miss Stringer. 


These gentlemen you have probably seen 
before also. Ha! ha!” 

Riddell saluted the ladies very much as 
he would have saluted two mad dogs, and 
nodded the usual Willoughby nod to his 
two fellow-monitors, who having already 
got over the introductions had retreated to 
a safe distance. 

A common suffering is the surest bond 
of sympathy, and Bloomfied positively 
beamed on his rival in recognition of his 
salute. 

“TI trust your: mother,” said Mrs. 
Patrick, ‘‘ whose indisposition we were re- 
gretting on the last occasion when you 
were here, is now betfer ?” 

“‘Very well indeed, I hope,” lied the 
captain, hardly knowing what he said. 
“Thank you.” 

“‘ And I trust, Mr. Riddell,’ chimed in 
Miss Stringer, ‘‘that you were gratified 
by the result of the election.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Riddell, be- 
ginning to shake in his shoes. 

“Indeed? If I remember right you 
professed yourself to be a Liberal ?”” 

‘‘Yes—that is—the Radical got in,” 
faltered Riddell, wondering why in com. 
mon charity no one came to his rescue. 

“‘And pray, Mr. Riddell,” continued 
Mies Stringer, ruthlessly, ‘‘can you tel! 
us the difference between a Liberal ands 
Radical? I have often longed to know— 
and you I have no doubt are an 
authority.” 

Riddell at this point seriously meditated 
a forced retreat, and there is no saying 
what desperate act he might have com- 
mitted had not the Doctor fortumatey 
come to the rescue. 

“The election altogether,” said he, 
laughing, ‘‘is rather a sore point in the 
school. I told you, my dear, about the 
manner in which Mr. Cheeseman’s letter 
was received P” 

“You did,” replied Mrs. Patrick, who 
for some few moments had had her eyes 
upon Bloomfield, with a view to draw him 
out. 

“Now do you really suppose, Mr. 
Bloomfield, that the boys in your House, 
for instance, attached any true importance 
at all to the issue of the contest ’” 

Bloomfield, who had not been aware till 
this question was half over that it had 
been addressed to him, started and said— 
the most fatal observation he could have 


made— abe 
“Eh? I beg your lon, that is?” 
“T inquired,” said Mire. Patrick, fixing 
him with her eye, ‘‘ whether you really 


supposed that the boys in your House, for 
instance, attached any true importance at 
all to the issue of the contest.”’ 

Bloomfield received this ponderous ques- 
tion meekly, and made a feeble effort to 
turn it over in his mind, and then dreading 
to hear it repeated once more, answered, 

“Oh, decidedly, ma’am.” 

‘In what respect?” inquired the lady, 
settling herself down on the settee and 
awaiting with raised eyebrows her vic- 
tim’s answer. 

Poor Bloomfield was no match for this 


deliberate style of tactics. 
“‘They were all Yellow,” he replied. 
“All what, sir?” demanded Mrs. 
Patrick. 


‘‘ All Whig, I mean,” he said. 

“Exactly. What I want to know is, do 
they any of them appreciate the distinc- 
tion between a Whig (or, as Mr. Riddell 
terms it, a Liberal)—” 

Riddell winced. 

‘‘—Between a Whig and a Radical ?” 
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‘*Oh, certainly not,” replied Bloomfield, 


wildly. 

‘* And yet you say that they decidedly 
attached a true importance to the issue of 
the contest? That is very extraordi- 

1 

And Mrs. Patrick rose. majestically to 
take her seat at the table, leaving Bloom- 
field writhing and turned mentally inside 
out, te recover as best he could from this 
interesting political discussion. 

“The Rockshire match was a great 
triumph,” said the Doctor, cheerily, as the 
company established itself at the festive 
board—‘“ and a surprise too, surely—was 
it not?” 

‘« Yes, sir,” said Fairbairn, who, seeing 
that Bloomfield was not yet in a condition 
to discourse, felt it incumbent on him to 
reply—‘‘ we never expected to win by so 
much.” 

«It was quite an event,” said the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘the heads of the three Houses all 
playing together in the same eleven.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Fairbairn, ‘‘ Bloom- 
field here was most impartial.” 

Bloomfield said something which sounded 
like ‘‘ Not at all.” 

‘<I was specially glad to ‘see the Wel- 
chess coming out again,” said the Doctor, 
with a friendly nod to Riddell. 

‘* Yes,” said Fairbairn, who appeared to 
be_ alarmingly at his ease; ‘‘ and Welch’s 
did good service too; that catch of Rid- 
dell’s saved us a wicket or two, didn’t it, 
Bloomfield f ” 

‘« Yes,” replied Bloomfield. 

** Was Rockshire a specially weak team 
this year?” asked the Doctor. 

‘* T don’t think so, sir,” replied Fairbairn, 
politely handing the toast to Miss Stringer 
as he spoke; ‘‘but they evidently weren't 
so well together as our men.” 

‘« And what, Mr. Fairbairn,” asked Miss 
Stringer at this point, in her most stately 
tones—what, pray, is the exact meaning 
of the expression ‘well together,’ as ap- | 
plied to a company of youths?” { 

Bloomfield and Riddell groaned inwardly 
for their comrade. They had seen what 
‘was coming, and had marked his rash ap- 
proach to the mouth of the volcano with 
growing apprehension. They had been 
helpless to hold him back, and now his 
turn was come—he had met his fate. 

So at least they imagined. What, then, 
was their amazement when he turned nota 
hair at the question; but replied, stirring 
his tea complacently as he did so, ‘‘ You 
see, each of the Rockshire men may have 
been a good cricketer, and yet if they had 
mot been used to playing together, as our 
fellows have been, we should have a de- 
cided pull on them.” 

Miss Stringer regarded the speaker 
critically. She had not been used to have 
her problems so readily answered, and 
sppeared to discover a suspicion of rude- 
ness im the boy’s speech which called for a 
set-down. 

**T do not understand what you mean 
by a ‘pull,’ Mr. Fairbairn,” said she, 
stern], 


y- 

“Why,” replied Fairbairn, who was 
really interested in the subject, and quite 
pleased to be drawn out on so congenial a 
topic, ‘‘ it’s almost as important to get to 
know the play of your own men as to 
know the play of your opponents. For 
imstance, when we all know Bloomfield’s 


balls break a bit to the off, we generally 
know whereabouts in the field to expect 
them if they are taken; and when Porter 
goes on with slows every one knows to 
stand in close and look out for catches.” 


“Yes,” said Bloomfield, gaining sudden 
courage by the example of his comrade, 
‘that’s just where Rockshire was weak. 
They were always shifting about their field 
and bowlers. I’m certain they had scarcely 
played together once.” 

“ And,” added Riddell, also taking heart 
of grace, and entering into the humour of 
the situation—“‘ and they seemed to save up 
their good bowlers for the end, instead of 
beginning with them. All our hitting men 
got the easy bowling, and the others, who 
were never expected to score in any case, 
were put out by the good.” 

“In this respect, you see,” continued 
Fairbairn, addressing Miss Stringer, ‘‘ a 
school eleven always gets the pull of a 
scratch team.” 

Miss Stringer, who during this conversa- 
tion had been growing manifestly uncom- 
fortable, vouchsafed no reply, but, turning 
to her sister, said, with marked formality, 
“« My dear, were the Browns at home when 
you called this afternoon ?” 

“T regret to say they were out,” replied 
Mrs. Patrick, with a withering glance 
round the table. 

“‘Of course, it depends, too,” said 
Bloomfield, replying to Fairbairn’s last 
question, and giving him an imperceptible 
sly kick under the table, “‘ on whether it’s 
early or late in the season. If we were to 
play them in August they would know 
their own play as well as we know ours.” 

“‘Only,” chimed in Riddell, ‘‘ these 
county teams don’t stick to the same 
elevens as regularly as a school does.” 

““My dear, have you done your tea?” 
inquired Mrs. Patrick’s voice across the 


table. 

“Yes. Shall I ring ?” said the Doctor. 

“Allow me,” said Fairbairn, rising 
hastily, and nearly knocking over Miss 
Stringer in his eagerness. 

The spinster, who had already received 
in her own opinion sufficient affront for 
one evening, put the woret construction 
possible on this accident, and answered 


j with evident ill-temper, ‘‘ You are very 


clumsy, sir!” 

“I beg your pardon, indeed!” said 
Fairbairn. ‘I hope you are not hurt?” 

** Be silent, sir!” 

Fairbairn, quite taken aback by this un- 
ex exclamation, did not know what 
to say, and looked round inquiringly at 
the Doctor, as much as to ask if the lady 
was often taken this way. 

The Doctor, however, volunteered no 
explanatien, but looked uncomfortable and 
coughed. 

“If you will excuse me,” said Miss 
Stringer to her sister, with a forced 
severity of tone, “I will go to my room.” 

“You are not well,-I fear,” said Mrs. 
Patrick. ‘‘ Iwill go with you; ” and next 
moment the enemy was gone, and the 
Doctor and his boys were together. 

Dr. Patrick, who, to tell the truth, 
seemed scarcely less relieved than his 
visitors, made no,attempt to apolegise for 
Miss Stringer’s sudden indisposition, and 
embarked at once on a friendly talk about 
school affairs. 

This had been his only object in inviting 
the boys. He had nothing momentous to 
say, and no important change to propose. 
Indeed, his object appeared to be more to 
get them to t&lk among themselves on 
matters of common interest to the school, 
and to let them see that bis sympathy was 
wih them in their efforts for the public 
good. 

No reference was made to the state of 
affairs in Parrett’s, or to the rivalries of 


the two captains. That the Doctor knew 
all about these matters no one doubted, 
but he took the wise course of leaving 
them to right themselves, and at the same 
time of making it very clear what his 
opinions were of the effect of disunion and 
divided interest in a great public school. 

Altogether the evening was profitably 
and pleasantly spent, and when at length 
the boys took their leave it was with in- 
creased interest in their work and increased. 
respect for the head master and one 
another. 

The ladies, greatly to their relief, did 
not return on to the scene. 

“ Miss Stringer,” said Fairbairn, as the 
three walked together across the quad- 


rangle, ‘‘doesn’t seem to appreciate 
cricket.” 
The others laughed. 


“*T say,” said Bloomfield, “‘ you put your 
foot into it awfully! She thought you 
were chaffing her all the time.” 

“Did she? What a pity!” replied 
Fairbairn. 

“Of course, we were bound to help you 
out when you were once in,” continued 
Bloomfield. ‘‘ But I don’t fancy we three 
will be asked up there again in a hurry.” 

They came to the School House gate, 
and Fairbairn said good night. Riddell 
and Bloomfield walked on together towards 
Parrett’s. 

“Ob, Bloomfield,” said the captain, 
nervously, ‘‘I just wanted to tell you that 
I believe I have been all wrong in my 

ess about the boatrace affair. The boy 

suspected, I now fancy, had nothing to 
do with it.” : 

“You are still determined to keep it all 
to yourself, then?” asked Bloomfield, 
somewhat coldly. 

“‘Of course,” replied the captain. 

At this point they reached Parrett’s. 
Neither boy had any inclination to pursue 
the unpleasant topic—all the more un- 
pleasant because it was the one bar to a 
friendship which both desired. 

“Good night,” said Bloomfield, stiffly. 

‘Good night,” replied the captain. 

(To be continued.) 


RAFTS AND CATAMARANS, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
(Continued from page 447.) 

Nw get some canvas forty inches wide. Coat 

it well with boiled oil, dry it theroughly, and 
placing the lower edge of your framework along 
its centre, strain it up tight all round. Use 
copper nails to fasten it with, and running a 
streak of paint along its lower edge, finish it 
there with a thin oak batten, steamed to shape 
if necessary, and screwed on outside while the 
paint is wet, so as to serve for protection and 
form the keel. Now give your pentoon a good 
even coat of paint, and when that is thoroughly 
dry give it a trial coat of any colour you please. 

Now make another pontoon in exactly the 
same way, and when it is finished fasten both 
hulls together with three pieces of scantling, as 
shown in Fig. 9. The cross-bara should be nine 
feet long and four inches square, and kept in 
their places by copper bolts slipped into them 
through the holes in the centre of each of the 
sockets. 

Now make a platform of quarter-inch boards 
by nailing them together in two layers at right 
angles to each other. Use copper nails and 
clinch thom. Round the outside of the plat- 
form run a low ridge of hard wood, so ns to turn 
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it into a tray, as shown in the sketch, and keep | 
the water off the edges of the boards, Cut out » 
a dozen grooves for the tops of the sockets to sink 
into; put the platform flat down on the cross- 
bars, and screw it into its place with galvanised ' 
nuts and bolts passing through the bars, The 
catamaran is now finished and ready for the 
inast, which can be stepped in an iron collar 
raised, on three strong iron supports about twenty 
inches long, strongly riveted and bolted into 
the deck. Her sails and spars are made in the | 
ordmary manner, the same as those of other 
boats as described in previous articles. She 


_ screwed a screw without first covering 


requires a traverse or ring fer the painter, anda 
rewlock to steer her by, and then, having 
carefully overhauled her to see that she is 


, thoroughly watertight, whiteleaded every crack 


and crevice, and remembered throughout her 
construction never to have nailed a nail or 
it with 
whitelead, you can give her a farewell top coat 
of colour. Wait till she is thoroughly dry, and 
then, having placed a cork securely in each of 
the ten holes leading to her watertight compart- 
ments, which holes were made for you to get the 
water out in case any should leak in, you can 


Fig. 10.-A Safe Craft. 


launch her, seize your steering rudder, and |: 
off. She will go anywhere and do anythin:, 
providing always that the waves are not rough 
enough to wash you off her deck. 
Says Mr. Alden: ‘‘ There is no better boat to 
\ cruise in than such a catamaran. At night yor 
anchor her, unship your mast, pitch your tent, 
and sleep safely and comfortably. If you com: 
to adam you can take the craft apart and cany 
her round it piecemeal. If you once try to build 
a catamaran and succeed—as you certainly will 
{if you have patience—you will have the safes 
; and most comfortable sail-boat in the world.” 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G, MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SPFARING SALMON UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


und ing of the chief was con- 
sidered sufficient, and as a change of 
food would be very acceptable to the little 
mining colony, the doctor made no diffi- 
culty about the matter; so the Beaver sent 
out scouts into the plain to give the earliest 
notice of the ap, ce of danger, and to 
supplement thia the doctor posted Harry, 
their English follower, in the best position 
on the mountain, with his powerful glass, 
so-that he might well sweep the plain and 
give an earlier notice of the enemy’s cqm- 
ing than even the Indians could supply. 
Beaver looked very hard at the 
telescope, and said that it was very st 
medicine, evidently feeling for it a hi 
degree of respect. Then certain other 
arrangements having been made, including 
the choice of half a dozen of the Mexican 
greasers to carry the salmon that Bart 
said laughingly they had not yet caught, 
the fishing party, which included Bart, 
Joses, the Beaver, the interpreter, and six 


more Indians, all started for the patch of 
forest. 

They were all well armed, and, in addi- 
tion to their weapons, the Indians had 
contrived some ingeniously formed three- 
propged spears, keen as lancets, and well 

arbed, ready for use against the fish. 

The deep rift leading down to the caiion 
was soon found, and this time Bart a) 
proached cautiously, lest there should 
another of the rattle-tailed snakes lurking 
in a crevice of the rock; but this time 
they had nothing of the kind to scepgr oak 
A magnificent deer, though, ng from 
a dense thicket, and Bart’s rifle I like that 
of Joses, was at his shoulder on the in- 
stant. 

“‘No, no!” eried the Beaver, cagerly ; 
and they lowered the piecés. 

“Ah!” cried Bart, in a disappointed 
tone, ‘‘ I had just got a good sight of him. 
I know I should not have missed.” 

“The Beaver ’s right, Master Bart,” said 


Joses, quietly. ‘If we fired, the sound 
might travel to the Apachés, and bring en 
down upon us. Best not, my lad. Wel 
get the salmon without our guns.” 

They entered the ‘‘chimney,” and, a0 
quainted now with its iarities, the 
| party descended much more quickly than 

on the previous occasion. 1e Way was 
clearer, too, the vines and tangled growth 
having been cleared at the first descent, 
when pieces of rock were removed, and 
others placed in clefts and cracks to facili- 
tate the walking, so that, following the 
same plan again, there was a possibility of 
the alope becoming in time quite an easy 
means of communication between the 
cafion and the plain. 

They reached the bottom in safety, and, 

robably to inake sure that there should 
Be no such accident as that to the doctor 
occur unseen, the chief took the precaution 
| of planting the y on rocks out in the 
stream well in view one of the other, and 
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just where the fish would pass. He then 
set a couple of his men to watch for dan- 
ger, and the spearing began. 

‘“ Now, Master Bart,” said Joses, ‘‘ sling 
your rifle as I do, and let’s see what you 
can do in spearing salmon.” 

** Hadn’t we better leave our rifles ashore 
there, under the trees ?” replied Bart. 

<< Yes, my lad, if you want to be taken 
at a disadvantage. Why, Master Bart, I 
should as soon think of leaving an arm or 
a leg ashore as my rifle. No, my lad; 
there’s no peace times out here. So, no 
matter how inconvenient it may be, sling 
your piece, and be always prepared for the 
worst.” 

“<* Oh, all right, Joses!” replied Bart, 
pettishly, and he slung his rifle. 

** Oh, it’s of no use for you to be huffy, 
my lad!” growled Joses. ‘‘ You never 
know when ger’s coming. I knoweda 
young fellow once up in the t_ north 

ins. He’d been across the i Desert 
1m a bad time, and had been choked with 
the heated dust and worried with the nasty 
salty stuff that had filled his eyes and ears, 
so that when he got to s branch of one of 
the rivers up there that was bubbling over 
rocks and stones just as this may be, and 
—Ah, id ! Missed him !” cried Joses, 
after making s tremendous stab at a 
salmon. 

“* Well, Joses?” 

** Well! no, it wasn’t well. He thought 
he must have a swim, and so he took 
off his clothes, laid his rifle up against the 
trunk of a big pine-tree, in he went, 
and began splashing about in the beautiful 
cool clear water, which seemed to soften 
his skin, and melt off quite a nasty salt 
crust that had made him itchy and almost 
mad for days. 

‘* Well, this was so good that he swam 
farther and farther, till he swam right 
across to where the stream ran fast right 
under the steep rock, not so big as this, 
but still so big and steep that a man could 
not have climbed up it at the best of times, 
and—Got him, my lad?” he exclaimed, 
as he saw Bart ‘make @ vigorous thrust with 


es, I have him!” cried Bart, ex- 
citedly, as he struggled with the vigorous 
fish—a one of fourteen or fifteen 
pounds’ weight, one which he successfully 
drew upon the rocks, and, after gloating 
over its silvery beauty, carried to the 
shore, returning just in time to see Joses 
strike down his fish-spear and drag out o 
fish s little larger than the first one 
caught. 

“That's a fine one, Master Bart,” 
growled Joses, as he set off to step from 
stone fo tne to the bank, iors Bart, 
eager and excited, stood wit! i spear, 

ing intently down into the clear depths 
for the next beauty that should come 
within his reach. 

Just then one came up stream, saw the 
danger impending, and went off like a 
flash through the water, turning slightly 
on his side and showing his great silvery 
scales. 

“Too late for him, Joses,” cried Bart. 

“« Ah, you must be sharp with them, my 
lad, I can tell you,” cried his compani 
“Well, as I was telling of you, the rock 
on the opposite side of the river rose up 
like a wall, and there was just a shelf of 
stone big enough for a man to land on 
before he tried to swim back. Those 
stones, too, were right in the sunshine, 
and the wall behind them was just the 
same, and they'd be nice and warm.” 

** How do you know, Joses ?” 


“How do I know? because I’ve swum 
across that river often, and it’s very cold 
—so cold that you're glad to get out and 
have a good warm on the rocks before you 
try to swim back. Got him again?” 

“Yes,” replied Bart, who had made a 
successful thrust. ‘‘Only a small one, 
though.” 

“Not so bad, my lad; not so bad. 
He’s a good eight or nine pounds. Well, 
as I was telling you, this young man got 
out on the bit of a shelf, and was warming 
himself, when his eyes nearly jumped out 
of his head, for he saw half a dozen Injuns 
come from among the pine-trees, and one 
of them, when he saw that young man 
there, ran loping towards where the gun 
stood, esugnt it up, and took a quick aim 
at him. ow, then—Ah, I’ve got you 
this time,” cried Joses, spearing the largest 
fish yet caught, dragging it out of the 
water, and taking it ashore. 

«Fine one, Joses ?”’ cried Bart. 

“Yes; he’s a pretty good one. Ah, 
you missed him in. It wants a 8 
poke, mylad. Well, now then,” he added, 
as Bart recovered himself after an in- 
effectual thrust, ‘‘ what ought that young 
man to have done, Master Bart ?” 

“‘Taken a header into the river, dived, 
and swum for his life.” 

“Right, boy; but he was so scared and 
surprised that he sat there staring at the 
Injun, and gave him a chance to fire at 
him, being eo near that the shot whistled 
by his ear and flattened on the rock be- 
hind, and fell on the shelf where he was 
sitting.” 

- ‘That woke him up, I suppose?” said 
Bart. 

“It just did, my lad; and before the 
Indians knew where he was, he went plop 
into the river and diseppeared, and the 
Injun ran down to catch him as he came 
up again.” 

“And,” said Bart, quickly, ‘they 
didn’t catch sight of his head when he 
came above the water, because he swam 
up with the eddy into a dark pool among 
some rocks, and squatted there, with only 
his nose above the water, till they thought 
he was drowned and went, and then he 
t out.” 

“Why, how did you know?” growled 
Joses. 

‘* Because you’ve told me half a dozen 
times before. I recollect now,” said Bart, 
‘only you began it in a different way, so 
that I thought it was a new story; and 
you were that young man, Joses.” 

“Course I was,” growled the other; 
‘* but see if I tell you a story again.” 

“‘Never mind, Joses; here’s another,” 
cried Bart, laughing. 

“And here’s a bigger one, Master 
Bart,” said Joses, chuckli: ig 

‘What splendid sport!” cried Bart, as 
he followed Joses ashore with his prize, 
and added it to the silvery heap. 

“ Ay, it ain’t amiss. We shall give them 
a reg’lar treat in the camp, that we shall.” 

“Look, Joses, the Beaver’s got a mon- 
ster. He has let it go. What's he bound- 
ing ashore for like that ?”” 

“Quick, Master Bart—danger!’’ cried 
Joses, excitedly, as a warning rang 
along. the river. ‘Look out! This 
way!” 


“What's the danger ?” cried Bart, leap- 
ing ashore and unslinging his rifle. 

“Injun, my lad; don’t you see ’em? 
they’re coming down the caiion. This 
way. Never mird the fish; make straight 
for the chimney. We can hold that agin 
’em anyhow.” 


Crack—erack ! went a couple of rifles 
from some distance up the river, and the. 
bullets cut the boughs of the trees above: 
their heads. 

Bart’s immediate idea was to sink down. 
amongst the herbage for cover and return 
the shot, but the Beaver made a rush at 
him, shouting, ‘‘ No, no, no!” and, taking 
his place, be to return the fire of the 
approaching Indians, bidding Bart escape. 

“‘I don’t like leaving all that fish after 
all, Master Bart,” said Joses; ‘“‘ they’d be: 
so uncommon good up yonder. Go it, you 
skunks! fire away, and waste your pow- 
der! Yah! What bad shots your savages- 
are! I don’t believe they could hit our: 
mountain upstairs there! Hadn’t wo 
better stop and drive them back, Beaver, 
and let the 8 away the fish ?” 

Crark—crack—crack ! rattled the rifles ; 
and as the faint puffs of smoke could be 
seen rising above the bushes and rocks 
high up the cajion, the sounds of the firing 
echoed to and from the rocky sides till th 
died away in the distance, and it 
at last, as the firing grew a little hotter, 
aud was lied ane iskly by Joses rand the 

ndians, that or six! le were 
firing on either side. Ee 

The attack was so fairly responded to 
that the Apachés were checked for the 
time, and Joses raised himself from the 
place he had made his rifle pit, and called 
to the Mexican to run and pick uw 
the fish while he and the Indians cov 
them ; but, though he called several times, 
not one mnded. 

“What's come of all them chaps, Master 
Bart?” he cried. 

“I think they all got to the chimney, 
and began to climb up,” lied Bart. 

‘Just like ’em,” growled Joses. ‘‘My 
word, what a brave set o’ fellows they are! 
I don’t wonder at the Injun looking down 
upon ’em and making faces, as if they was 
an am eriO kind of beast. Ah, would 
you?” 

Joses lowered himself down again, for & 
bullet had whizzed by in unpleasant proxi- 
mity to his head. 

Are you hurt, Joses?” cried Bart, 
half rising to join him. 

“Keep down, will you, Master Bart! 
Hurt me? No. They might hit you. I 
say, have you fired yet?” 

*< Yes, times,” replied Bart; ‘‘ but 
I fired over their heads to frighten them.” 

‘‘Hark at that!” cried Joses; ‘“ just as 
if that would frighten an Injun. It would 
make him laugh and come close because 
you were such a bad shot. It does more 
harm than good, my lad.” 

erect f ae 

‘oses’s rifle uttered its report just 
then, and the firing ceased from a spot 
whence shot after shot had been comin; 
with the greatest regularity, and the roug! 
fellow turned grimly to his young com- 


panion. 

“T don’t like telling you to do it, Master 
Bart, because you’re such a young one, and 
it seems, of course, shocking to say shoot 
men. But then you see these ain’t hardly 
like men ; they’re more like rattlesnakes. 
We haven’t done them no harm, and we 
don’t want to do them no harm, but all 
the same they will come, and they’ll kill 
the lot of us if they can; so the time has 
come when you must help us, for you're a 
good shot, my lad, and every bullet you 

ut into the Injun means one more chance 
or us to save our scalps, and help the 
doctor with his plans.” 

“ Must I fire at them, then, Joses P”” said 
Bart, sadly. 
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“Yes, my lad, you must. 
or six times as many as we are, 
coming slowly on, creeping from bush to 
bush, so as to get a closer shot at us. 
There, I tell you what you do; fire at 
their chests, aim right at the painted skull 
they have there. That'll knock’em down 
and stop ’em, and it'll comfort you to 
think that they may get better again.” 

“Don’t talk foolery, Joses,” cried Bart, 
angrily. ‘‘Do you think I’m a child?” 

Joses chuckled, and took aim at a bush 
that stood above a clump of rocks, one 
from which another Indian was firing 
regularly ; but just then the Beaver’s rifle 
sent forth its bullet, and Bart saw an 
Indian spring up on to the rocks, utter a 
fierce yell, shake his rifle in the air, and 
then fall headlong into the river. 

‘Saved my charge,” said Joses, grimly. 
“There, I won’t fool about with you, 
Master Bart, but tell you the plain truth. 
It’s struggle for life out here; kill or be 
killed; and you must fight for yourself and 
your friends like a man. For it isn’t only 
to serve yourself, lad, but others. It’s 
stand by one another out here, man by 
man, and make enemies feel that you are 
strong, or else make up your mind to go 
under the grass.” 

Bart sighed und shuddered, for he more 
than once realised the truth of what his 
companion said. But he hesitated no 
longer, for these savages were as dangerous 
as the rattlesnakes of the plains, and he 
felt that, however painful to his feelings, 
however dreadful to have to shed human 
blood, the time had come when he must 
either stand by his friends like a man or 
slink off like a cur. 

Bart accepted the stern necessity, and 
watching the approach of the Indians, 
determined only to fire when he saw 
pressing need. 

The consequence was that a couple of 
minutes later he saw an Indian dart from 
some bushes, and run a dozen yards to a 
rock by the edge of the swift river, disap- 
pear behind it, and then suddenly his head 
and shoulders appeared full in Bart’s view ; 
the Indian took quick aim, and as the 
smoke rose from his rifle the Beaver uttered 
a low hissing sound, and Bart knew that 
he was hit. 

Not seriously, apparently, for there was 
a shot from his hiding-place directly after, 
and then Bart saw the Indian slowly draw 
himself up into position again, partly over 
the top of the rock, from whence he was 
evidently this time taking a long and care- 
ful aim at the brave chief, who was risking 
his life for the sake of his English friends, 

Bart hesitated no longer. Joses had 
said that he was a good shot. He was, 
and a quick one; and never was his 
‘prowess more needed than at that moment, 
when, with trembling hands, he brought 
his rifle to bear upon the shoulders of the 
Savi Then for a moment his muscles 
felt like iron; he drew the trigger, and 
almost simultaneously the rifle of the 
savage rang out. Then, as the smoke 
cleared away, Bart saw him standing erect 
upon the rock, clutching at vacancy, be- 
fore falling backwards into the river with 
a tremendous splash; and as Bart re- 
loaded, his eyes involuntarily turned to- 
wards the rushing stream, and he saw the 
inanimate body swept swiftly by. 

“What have I done?” he gasped, as 
the cold sweat broke out upon his brow. 
“Horrible! What a deed to do!” and his 
eyes seemed fixed upon the river in the 
vain expectation of seeing the wretched 
savage come into sight again. 


ey're five 
and they’re | and, turning sh 


Just then he felt a touch upon his arm, 

ly, found himself face 

to face with the Beaver, whose shoulder 

was scored by a bullet wound, from which 

the blood trickled slowly down over his 
est. 

As Bart faced him he smiled and grasped 
the lad’s hand, pressing it between his. 

‘Saved Beaver’s life,” he said, softly. 
“Beaver never forgets. Bart is brave 
chief.” 

Bart felt better now, and he had no time 
for further thought, the peril in which they 
were suddenly appearing too great. 

For the Beaver pointed back to where 
the chimney offered the way of escape. 


SIGNALS AND 


‘« Time to go,” the Beaver said. ‘‘ Come.” 

And, setting the example, he began to 
creep from cover to cover, after niermg * 
low cry, to which his followers respon 
by imitating their leader’s actions. 

“‘Keep down low, Master Bart,” whis- 
.pered Joses. ‘‘ That’s the way. The chim- 
ney’s only about three hundred yards 
back. We shall soon be there, and then 
we can laugh at these chaps once we get a 
good start up. We must leave the fish, 
| though, worse luck! There won't be s0 
| many of ’em to eat it, though, as there 
was at first! Hallo! How’s that?” 


(To be continued.) 


KS 


SIGNALLING. 


(Continued from page 438.) 


I. 5 we signal with the left hand. With the 
exception of the ‘‘demand ” this is the only 
left-handed position, and it differs from it in 
being given with the hat on. 


In 6 we have the first of the group with the 
j left arm extended. 


Just as 6 differs from 1 only in the extension 
of the left arm, so does 7 differ from 2. 


In 8 we get ‘the complement of 3, both arms 
being held straight out. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from page 766, vol. v.) 


{ty At the request of many of our readers 
r forthe fatare purpose publishing our Chess 
zi Old Notation. The International sys- 
aks many advantages, but it has not yet 
ewe sufficiently popular to induce chess- 
js generally to adopt it.—Ep.] 


The International 

Notation. English Names. 
K GK —King 
L wWw Q— Queen. 
M K R—Rook. 
N a B—Bishop. 
0 A Kt—Knight. 
P. é P—Pawn. 


th back pieces, when written on a diagram, 
nasinguished by these six letters with a ring 
uel round each, ¢ 


Tak QUEEN AGAINST THE Pawn. 


‘tu stated that the K and Q (having the 
w «in against the K und P, unless the P 
rg black) stands on the second line, when a 
tr mecars under the following circum- 
Ls od 
. When the P stands on either of the R's or 
\ ereath, the black K near the P, and the 
& Kat an inactive distance, as for instance : 
Thi, Kat K R5, Q at K 2. 
Back. Kat K Kt 8, P at K B7. 
i1,Qto Kt 4 check, K toR7. 2, Qto 
ihe et 8 3, Qto Kt 3 (ch.), KtoR8, 


Tix cannot take the P on account of stale- 
 If1,QtoK 3, K to R 94q,, etc. 

Tai the K on K R 4, white would win by 
ivkt3; and with the black K on black’s 
I:), white would play 1, K to Kt 4, and 
2—wend example :— 
Wate Kat K 6, Q at Q 3. 

KkatKB7, P at KR7. 
QtoK R3, K to kt 8. 

toK Kt3 (ch.), K toR8, and the 
ix K cannot approach on account of stale- 
& With the Ron K 5, white would win 
21 QtoQaq., K to Kt7. 2, KtoBa, 
3,Qto K 2 (ch.), Kto Kt8 4, K 
and mate in three more moves 
Twn the P stands on K 7th, Q 7th, or 
Ord the Kt 7th, the black K next the P, 
4~2Qis not able to check safely or to pin 
*?: is for instance :— 


White, K at K 4, Q at Q7. 
Black, K at K 8, Pat Q7. 
Or, by W. Mitcheson :— 
White, K at K 5, Qat K B8, 
Black, K at K 7, P at Q 7. 

There are, however, several positions (hitherto 
not mentioned in books on Chess), in which the 
| Q can only draw when the P is on Q B 6 or on 
K B6, as:— 


Position No. 1. 
Diagram No. 76. 


BLACK 


Wiitr 7D=4 pieces 

White to play, and draw. 
Position No. 2. 

White. BLack. 

K-K Kt 7, Q-K R sq. K-Q Kt 7, P-Q B6. 
Position No. 3. 

K-K R 6, Q-K R7. K-Q7, P-Q B6. 
Position No. 4. 

K-Q Kt 6, Q-Q R7. K-Q Kt 8, P-Q Bé. 
Position No. 5. 

K-K B6, Q-Q B8. K-Q 7, P-Q Bé6. 
Position No. 6. 

K-K Kt 7, Q-K-Kt 8 K-Q B 8, P-Q Bé. 
Position No. 7. 

K-K B 6, Q-K R7. K-Q B 8, P-QB6. 
Position No. 8. 

K-K R 2, Q-Q7. K-QB 8, P-QB6. 
Position No. 9. 

K-K 5, Q-K R3. K-Q Kt 7, P-QB 6. 

The decisive moves to these nine positions will 
be published with the solutions under No. 76. 


—__>____ 


THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1883 AND 1884. 


(Continued from page 447.) 


lixss to cricket of a different class, we find 


*utuhs taking place on the previous Mon- 
¥ at with the Oxonians on the Thursday. 
azhim meets Oxford at Old Trafford on 
® ch. and Surrey meets Cambridge at the 
‘aaa June 19th.” Last year's University 
-:.aded in an easy victory for Cambridge, 
am them 25 as against the Oxonians’ 22 ; 
‘7 x90 of these matches have been drawn, 
\ 2 1897 and 1844, in each of which years 
*aar was stopped by rain. The chief feature 
"+ 1483 match was Mr. Wright's 102 and not 
©, the t egate compiled in the 
* During the last twelve years nearly two 


“rd and seventy thousand people have paid _ 


tat the Universities meet at Lord’s on the | 
'-¢ June, the trial match of the M.C.C. with | 


for admission to Lord’s to witness the struggle 
between the rival blues, a result only approached 
by the Eton and Harrow series, which has at- 
tracted nearly two hundred thousand paying 
spectators through the turnstiles, 
The M.C.C. fixtures exceed in number those 
‘ of 1883, when no less than 130 were played, re- 
, sulting in 49 wins and 64 draws. The mission 
| of the M.C.C. being mainly to develop the 
game of cricket, and the teams being selected so 
! as to score a narrow win or make a draw, this 
result must be very gratifying to the executive. 
An M.C.C. eleven may mean anything as far as 
strength is concerned, but its opponents are 
always sure of a good match and of penfect 
cricket properly played. In their last match of 
the year, that at Nottingham on September 13th, 


the Club succeeded in disposing of their oppo- 


nents for 28 runs, the smallest score in a trst- 
class match in 1883, the largest being the 537 
in the Middlesex and Gloucestershire meetin; 
in the middle of August. The I Zingari playe 
twenty-eight matches, and lost but one. In 
one match, that against Suffolk, they succeeded 
in disposing of their antagonists for a run apiece, 
and on only two occasions among the draws and 
solitary loss did the chief of the wandering clubs 
fail to score three figures, 

And now for individual performances. Of 
the scorers of over a thousand runs the list is 
headed by Mr. W: W. Read, with 1,573, and a 

lendid average, the best of the year, of 47. 
Ulyett comes second on the list, with 1,572, and 
then, in order, come Dr. W. G. Grace, Barnes, 
Mr. C. T. Studd, Hall, Flowers, Shrewsbury, 
and Bates. Mr. C. T. Studd comes second in 
the averages, with 41; then follow Dr. W. G. 
Grace with 34, Hall with 33, and Ulyett with 
30. Of the batsmen with totals below a thou- 
sand we have Lord Harris with 30, Mr. A. P. 
Lucas with 38, Mr. Roller with 25, Mr. Shuter 
with 25, and Mr. I. D. Walker with 32; and 
among the others over 600 we have Abel with 
22, Barlow with 22, Mr. W. R. Gilbert with 23, 
Dr. E. M. Grace with 24, Gunn with 22, Hearne 
with 22, Mr. Hornby with 21, Lockwood with 
22, and Maurice Read with 22. 

OF scores in any match in 1888 there were 
twenty-one over 200, the only first-class one 
being Lockwood's 208 against Kent. The highest 
score of the year was Mr. Blackman’s 277 for 
Ardingley against M.C.C. Dr. E. M. Grace 
appears in the list for two two-hundreds and six 
single hundreds—eight innings, three not out, 
for 1,467 runs! Among those scoring not less 
than four centuries we have Mr. M. P. Bowden 
with four, Mr. J. Dunn with five, Dr. W. G. 
Grace with four (one in a first-class match), Mr. 
Hayhurst with five, Mr. A. P. Lucas with five, 
Messrs. McSweeney and W. G. Mills with four 
apieee, Mr. W. W. Read with four (one in a 
first-class match), Mr. H. Ross with four, Mr. 
S. W. Scott with six, and Underwood with four 
(two of them for H.M.s. Britannia). 

Amateur bowling was not brilliant in 1883, 
Mr. C. T. Studd with 112 wickets for 17 each 
having the best return. Of the professional 
bowlers, Watson and Shaw with 11 and 12 have 
the best averages, Watson taking 96 wickets 
and Shaw 67; Harrison, the most promising 
bowler of the year, took 100 wickets for 13 runs 
apiece, Barlow took 106 for 15 apiece, Peate 
took 120 for 14 apiece, and Barrett took 146 
with 16 apiece. 

The greatest ‘‘curiosity” of the year was 
Ardingley’s 672 without giving the M.C.C. a 
chance to go in, but with school cricket we must 
deal in another article. 

(THE END.) 


Bing Cricket. 

TueEneE, let out the wind, put the shrivelled 
case by, 

Te rest on the shelf till next season comes 
round. 

Just oil it to keep it from growing too dry, 

For Football is done, and King Cricket is 
crowned, 


He’s driven his rival right out of the field, 

And bids all his subjects prepare for his reign, 

And once more the cane-handled willow to 
wield, 

And Shooters and Yorkers to “trundle” again. 


So get out your bats, give them plenty of oil, 
And look up the wickets, the gloves, and the 
pads, 
And shake out the practice-net’s dust-covered 
coil ; 
Get ready to welcome King Cricket, my lads. 
[A right 
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A right jovial monarch you'll find him to be ; 

His subjects he works, but tis labour with fun ; 

He hates lazy fielders and batsmen to see, 

And ‘‘Loafers” his closely-mown kingdom must 
shun, 


He loves a quick eye, and a wrist that is strong, 

A nerve that is steady, and pluck that won't 
fail ; 

Clear judgment, and tempers that, when things 
go wrong, 

Won't sulk, but try hard o’er the ills to pre- 
vail. 


The season 's before you, you’ve matches to play, 

Your school’s ancient honour must not be 
brought low ; 

So practise, for practice you'll find will repay 

Your efforts, and practice makes perfect, you 
know. 


Above all, ‘‘play up,” don’t get careless or 

slack, 

There’s many a match lost through nothing but 
that ; 

Take care of a bowler who makes you “play 
back,” 

And never forget you must keep a straight bat. 


In bowling, don’t sacrifice all things to pace, 

But pitch and direction strive after instead ; 

The batsman watch closely in every case, 

And always remember to bowl ‘with your 
head.” 


In fielding be sharp, do not fumble the ball, 

But bang it in straight at the top of the bails; 

A bad shy-in never caused wicket to fall, 

And poor is the team that in quick fielding 
fails. 


There, be off, my lads, to King Cricket’s domain, 
And don’t let me mutter and prose any more ; 
I hope youll get wickets again and again, 
And, slogging half volleys, make runs by the 
score, 
SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


——_+—_—_. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

The head master (J. David Sly, M.A., LL.D.) of Hurst- 
ville College, Goulburn, New South Wales, Australia, 
writes under date of January 12th :—“‘It may higgrati- 
fying to you to learn that the B. 0. P! is read with 
greet interest by Australian boys, as you will gather 
{rom the enclosure which I venture .to send for your 
perusal, You will perceive that I gave my pupils the 
choice of any magazine for the school library, and that 
their unanimous choice was the B. 0. P.” The enclo- 
sure in question is a lengthy report from the Goulburn 
“Evening Post” of the annual distribution of prizes, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Goulburn, who 
was supported by the Venerable Archdeacon Puddi- 
combe and many other visitors. Dr. Sly, in his ad- 
dress, said: “The Jast discussion engaged in by the 
Debating Society in connection with the college was on 
the subject of the library. Wishing to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion from the whole school on the ques; 
tion, I chose for discussion the subject; ‘ Which is the 
best magazine to be added to the school Ubrary?’ I 
was pleased to see the interest manifested in a discus. 
sion of this character. We had twelve speeches on the 
occasion—two from masters, and'ten from boys. They 
Were unavimous in recommending the Bor's OWN 
PAPER. On putting the question to the whole school 
the same unanimity prevailed. I find that the demand 
for its pages is so great that I shall have to add two or 
more copies to the brary to meet this demand.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 
Correspondence. 


E. 0. Payxg.—1. You might find a little vinegar in the 
pt you yuh your ds in do them Ce good. 
made by sprinkling a little oat- 

meal in cold water. re eZ 


8. P. A.—The rule of the road in this country is the 
exact opposite to what it is on the Continent. There 
you keep to the right hand ; here 


‘The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
If you keep to the left you are aure to be right. 


Sr. NicHOLAS,—Yes, the saint of boys and girls, 
and you might add of pariah clerks, sailors, and 
thieves as well. 

PUER PUBESCO.—1. Get Sir William Siemens’ new work 
on the Sun, 2 Why should the ice melt? The 
fall on the ice leas, are bent as they pass throt ra 
and are brought to a focus some distance off. The 
single ray is of no avail; it is the concentration of 
Tays that gives sufficient heat. 


4 Balloons are usually inflated with ordi- 
nary coal gas, : 


GReat BRITAIN.—You want a cheap gazetteer. 


Rose's, pubilshed by Ware and’ Coit cmt | 


eighteenpence. There are many others, but this is 
the cheapest and fullest that would suit you. 


Egypt, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, 


Rodrigo, - 

Orthes, -Toal insula, Alma, Inkerman, Sevas- 
topol, Central India, South . 1877, 8,9." Be- 
sides, it is merely a popular delusion that the 
“honours” are to be taken as complete lists of the 
occasions on which the regiment been under 
fire. ape 


ENTOMOLOGIST.—There are several colléctors’ shops in 
the neighbourhood of the British Museum. Pour 
best plan would be to a 


y of Science 
Gossip,” “Science Monthly,” '“ Knowledge,” or 
“ Nature.” : 


BLACK WATCH.—Quite correct—if you mean the banjo. 
we wilt have a turn at the banjo in the good time- 
coming. 


H. E., who sends us from Tasmania, as a “mark of 
high appreciation of the B. O. P., and as showing 
what colony produces,” a capital selection of 
autumn leaves, carefully dried and mounted, is 
heartily thanked. Mapy ef our correspondests ia 
different parts of the world send us mementoes fron 
time to time, such as snakes, birds, seeds, etc., and 
we fully appreciate their courtesy, and 
all thelr good wishes. 

Junius (South Africa).—The. lines you ask for fron 
'- Bishop Ken's “ Midnight Hymn” are as follows :— 
- “ My God, now I from sleep awake, 

The sole ion of me take, 

From midnight terrors me secure, 

i And guard my heart from thoughts impare. 

“Lord, lest the tempter me surprise, 

Watch over Thine own sacrifice: 

All loose, all idle thoughts cast out, 

And make my very dreams devout.” 


D. R. DaANGaR.—It will be news to a good enany ot our 
‘readers that the ‘Babes in the Wood” were born x 
Gristou, near Thetford, in Norfolk, and that ther 
were lost in the wood -now belonging to Lord Wal- 
singham. We thank you for your letter, but ate 
quite unable to comply with your suggestion. 


A.T. C.—The Bible must be without notes and rete 
rences, and printed at one of the University presses 
‘You have probably discovered a mare's nest. Mak 
sure you are right before you waste your time. 


A. B. C.—For thick letters use a brush, a quill, or sp 

audascript pen. As to lodgings, we cannot help 

ou, but the Y. M.C. A.at Exeter Hall would pro 
Jably inform you if you were to apply to them. 


T. T, SEINNER.—Get the number containing ‘‘ How to 
make a Perpetual Calendar,” and work it out for 
yourself. We can do nothing with ‘nthe poetry ths: 
might come in useful somewhere.” you ever 

Gray's Elegy on the same subject? 

W. P.—There is an illustrated book on coins in Bohn'’s 
Libraries, published by G. Bell and Son. Cheap 
manuals are being issued at 170, Strand, but they are 
not complete in themselves. For silver coins refer 
to Hawkins's “Silver Coins of England.” 


MusTaRD.—Or 
said to have 


Epping Forest” 
—date of hunting not given, date of tathe not given, 


date of plate not given. 


» ‘As the examine 


FRED PRINCE.—Directions how to make the kind of 
model yacht you have very judiciously chosen were 
given by Mr, Ashworth in three articles in our second 
volume. 


A. STEWARD.—A book to tell you all the names and 
pro] ies of every tree and plant in any part of the 
world would be, even in the smallest possible type 
on the thinnest possible paper, of such size and 
weight that you coukd not carry it about with you. 
There are books on the Amazons Bates and 
Edwards that would give you the information you 
require, ‘ 

T. J. PURSEY.—In the hat trick all three wickets need 
not necessarily be bowled. As long asthe men are 
out the “‘hat” holds good. 


SEVEN WoXDERS.—Better have them, then, in Dr. 
Brewer's version :— 


“The Pyramids first which in it were laid, 
Then Babylon's Garden for Amytis made, 
‘Then Mausolo’s tomb of affection and gui, 
Then the temple of Dian:in esus built, 

The Colossus of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the san, 
Sixth Jupiter's statue by Phidias done, 

The Pharos of Egypt last wonder of old, 

Or the Palace of Cyrus cemented with gold.” 


* Anything 


to eat?" 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F. Hopcetts, 
Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor to the Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, etc., etc. 


= . ing in that system with which we have ; Mercury, Vulcan, Neptune, and other gods 

uate aa naetuiad sees oddly enough been made more familiar lof Olympus, together with the goddesses, 
W's. the Romans came and conquered | than with that whose teachings were the such as Juno, Ceres, Minerva, Venus, and 
___ Britain, in the first century of the guide and hope of our own forefathers, | the rest, but very little about Odin, Thor, 
Shristian era, they were pagans, believ- | We have heard much about Jupiter, Mars, | Baldur, Volund, and the goddesses Frigga, 


“The javelin sank deep in the side of the mettlesome animal.” 
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Freya, Runa, Nanna, etc.; and yet these 
have survived in the names of our days (from 
which, indeed, the Romans first learnt to 
name theirs), and in many of our observ- 
ances which have lived on into Chris- 
tianity. 

Julius Cesar in his Commentaries gives 
& very revolting acoount of the quarrel- 
some savages living on the island when he 
came to add it to the Roman Empire. 
They were not much better when we came 
from Scandinavia, and again cut Britain off 
from Rome. The difference was that the 
Britons had first become drilled into a sort of 
vastic Roman militia, and had subsequently 
been Christianised in the same superficial 
ard ha earted way. They were savages 
under the Toga, and pagans under the Cross! 
Of the old Druid culte I.ttle remained when 
tie English came over in the fifth century, 
for the Druids had never written their 
fenets in books. Their teachings were 
eonsidered too sacred for the vulgar to 
scan, and so were kept to the priesthood, 
who only answered certain questions in an 
eracular way, most likely making use of 
vertriloquism in giving their answers, 
which were by this means made to 
Broceed apparently from the oak-tree, 
which played an important part in their 
rites. It is not to be expected that the 
new faith should have entirely upset and 
destroyed the old, nor did it. Certain new 
ebservances were introduced, but the 
xncient creed was never really extinct 
waong the Britons, chiefly on acoount of 
tie numberless weird and wild supersti- 
tions that clung like ivy round the heart 
ef the nation. Side by side with Christian 
tites, with monastery, priest, and church, 
lived many of the customs of a revolting 
keathendom more cruel, more inhuman 
than any savagery in an: rtion of the 
globe. The learncd class been divided 
mto three in the old pre-Ruman times. 
These were the Druids proper, the priests 
amd sacrificers ; then the Vates or seers, who 
told the fortunes of the people like ths 
Bipsies now; and lastly came the Bards, to 
whose mystic triads, or verses of triple 
form and meaning, the British owed what 
little national energy they possessed. To a 
@escendant of the ancient Druid race, but 
ef the class of Vates, we must now iutro- 
duce our reader. 

About three miles from the ruined villa 
which we visited in the last chapter there 
was a most romantic glen, situated between 
$wo almost perpendicular hills. The road, 
if the indistinct pathway among the grass 
and ferns. may be diguified by the name, 
descended for about s hundred yards, when 
it was intersected by what had bedn the 
bed of a stream, whose waters had been 
deflected from their original course by 
Roman engineers. It was now perfectly 
ary, and offered no impediment to the 
wayfarer. From this spot the path rose 
and became broader until it reached a sort 
of platform made by the hand of nature 
ef nearly level ground in the midst of 
which stood the remains of a once majestic 
eak, which, having been struck by light- 
ning, presented a jagged fragment to the 
view, and added greatly to the unearthly 
beauty of the scene. Near this shattered 
trunk was a fissare in the rocky wall, 
serving as a background to the picture. 
This rent in tha slid stone seemed as 
though it hai been made by the same 
dreal force that had blasted the king of 
trees, and left it a blackened token of the 
war in nature. At the entrance to this 
cleft stood a man already past the prime of 
life, whose white beard gave him a singu- 
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larly venerable appearance. His head was 
bald, and without any covering than a 
wreath of oak-leaves, among which acorns 
were set at regular intervals. He was clud 
in a long deep-green robe fastened round 
the waist by a leathern girdle. The borders 
of this robe were edged with purple cloth, 
his feet and arms were bare, and round his 
neck he wore a torque, or necklace, much 
affected by the British, and probubly imi- 
tated by them from the Scandinavian 
merchants and pirates who visited the coast 
either for commerce or plunder. This person 
was standing at, the cleft in the rock be- 
fore alluded t. as forming the entrance 
tos large caverr. only partially illuminated 
by the fitful rays of a small Roman lamp, 
which stood upon a block of wood that 
served as pedestal. 

“Come here, Urgan,’® said the seer. 
“Tf all go well Llewellyn must appear by 
noon. Is all arranged?” 

‘‘Ay, Myrdhyo ap Morther,” said a 
youth, emerging from the cave and going 
towards the oak. ‘‘ But shall we, thinkest 
thou, work upon his mind to do the deed 
we wot of? Lyrach Hen derided in his’ 
heart thy prophecy.” 

“‘Tash, boy!” exclamed the Briton. 
“Never fear. Old Lyrach is a bard, and 
in his veins must ran some Druid blood. 
What though this Christian lore has ban- 
ned the priests or Druids from our shores, 
the Bards and Vates will neverdie. The 
English have their scalds and valas too, 
but they shall pass away, and for a time 
the bard shall sound his harp again. The 
scald will reappear, the bard shall then be 


| mute, but still among all British-born the 


vates shall never die 

“I wonder often,” said the boy, “that 
as thou seest into future things, what need 
thou hast of art to make men think thy 
knowledge greater than it is, seeing how 
much eho | knowes! me ara 

‘<The vulgar,” lied the seer, ‘‘ require 
more than truth. as ate of the olden gift 
of prophecy lives on among us; but the 
gods are not appeased, as in the grand time 
of old, by glorious piles of human victims 
thrown into vast baskets of huge wicker- 
work, burnt living to their honour! Sel- 
dom do we now receive a victim worthy of 
the name. No wonder that the gods refuse 
their aid to make their servants dreaded 
and revered when we withhold their tri- 
bute! Thus have we less of skill than 
fermerly ; and so, to keep the vulgar herd 
in awe, we needs must practise tricks like 
these. But, Urgan, ’tis a holy cause, and 


thou in after years wilt thank me for the ; 


secrets I have taught thee.” 

Here the conversation was brought toa 
sudden close by.a tremendous howl, as a 
huge wolf burst up the glen, rushed into 
the cavern, overturned the Roman lamp, and 
caused the most complete darkness in that 
dreary retreat. Close on the wolf followed 
two grand wolf-hounds, who dashed into 
the cavern in pursuit. The welf had 
gained a distant corner of the dark cave, 
where he turned at bay. Hot in pursuit, 
the dogs soon reached him. And now a 
battle royal ensued. The dogs, scarcely 
less savage than the wolf, fought furiously, 
and he, struggling for bare life, by a for- 
tunate bite at the throat of one of his 
assailants, reduced the number of his foes 
to one. The contest now raged high. As 
the two monsters fought they overturned 
some cumbrous machine hidden from the 
sight. In falling, a vessel in which was 
@ preparation now forgotten, but resem- 
bling Greek fire in its properties, was 


upset, and the contents, ignited by the con- 


'mable fungus. 


cussion, fell blazing in portentous glare, 
illuminating every creek and cranny inthe 
spacious cave. Some of this terrible pre- 

tion fell upon the wolf, who, mai- 
dened by the pain and startled by the 
sudden , uttered a most unearthly 
howl, and fled closely pursued by the not 
less frightened hound. 

At the commencement of the fray the 
boy instincts of Urgan had overcome tle 
awe of his master and the results of many 
years’ training. With a wild cry of deligtt 
he rushed into the cavern, and, guided by 
the hideous howls of the wolf and his 
assailants, sought that part of the cavern, 


| and after groping for a few moments in 


the dark, h succeeded in finding ry 
sharpened stick of dried wood, fitted into 
a hole in a small board, which hole was 
surrounded by dried and highly inflam. 
By rapidly twirling the 


stick in his hands he had just succeeded 


i in igniting the fungus, when the asocident 


happened which caused the sudden illu- 
mination of the cave. The unexpected blaze 
caused no less alarm in the mind of the 
boy than it would have done in that of any 

reson less acquainted with Druidic secrets. 

e howled in fear, but before he could 
turn to fly was thrown violently to the 


und by the rush of the two infuriated, 
rightened, but still fightiug animals. 
When the wolf, followed by the dogs, 


had rushed into the cavern, Myrdhya a" 
Morther never etirred. His gaze was fix 

on two figures slowly approaching the 
platform where he stood, and which were 
now emerging from the darksome glen. 


| One of these was a tall, handsome, noble- 


looking man, dressed in a short Roman 
tunic of white cloth bordered with a thick 
band of gold. Over his tunic he wore s 
mantle fastened at the right shoulder with 
a fibula or brooch of gold. On his head 
was a cap, not unlike the glen of the 

resent day, also bound with gold. At 
Eis side he wore the ensis or battle-sword 
of the Romans, not unlike that now worn 
by the Prussian infantry. In his right 
hand he bore a hunting-spear and in his 
left a javelin. The strung, proud, haughty 
Llewellyn had placed the hand of Lyrach 
Hen within his left arm, while his hand 
grasped the javelin. No nurse could be 
more tender of a favourite child than this 
brawny man-at-arms was of the blind bard 
whom he so carefully led. As the two 
came upon the platform before the mouth 


| of the cavern, the sound of the battle 


within met their ears. Llewellyn had just 
dashed away a piece of a fallen tree whi 
lay right in the path ef the old blind bard 
with his boar-spear, when the blaze of 
light streaming from the mouth of the 
cavern startled him. It was a gloomy 
day; it wanted four hours of noon, but was 
sach a gloomy morning as only Britsin 
can boast, and when the ruddy glare shot 
forth Llewellyn gazed in mute surprise st 
this unexpected flood of light darting out 
upon him as the flash leaps from the mouth 
of a cannon in modern warfare. Searcely 
had the momeatary brilliancy died away. 
when the frightened wolf rushed from th- 
cave closely pursued by the hound. Let- 
ting go his hold of the bard, Llewellyn i: 
6 moment shifted the boar-spesr. ta bit 
left hand and discharged the javelin wit) 
his right. Unfortunately, however, fe 
the faithful hound, the shaft flew past #)- 
wolf to find a sheath in his 6 panting side 
Enraged at-this miechance, Llewellyn ad- 
vanced upon the creatnre, which, mad. 
dened with pain and dazsted by the terafc 
glare 80 quickly succeeded by comparative 
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———— 
darkness, charged full upon the British 
prince, who coolly met him with the for- 
midable hunting-spear, and with one 
powerful thrust laid him low. Quickly 
advancing to the dog, he carefully with- 
drew the javelin from his side and tried to 
staunch the blood which issued from the 
wound. In vain; the faithful wolf-hound 
just had strength to turn his head to lick 
his master's hand before, with a spasmodic 
action, he stretched himself dead at his 
feet. 

‘All the saints in heaven are against 
me,” cried Llewellyn, greatly moved. ‘I 
chad rather lost my own right hand than 
thee, my faithful friend.” 

Such was the dog’s brief epitaph, for 

‘now the seer approached, and with a slight 
,Obeisance exclaimed, ‘All hail to King 
‘Llewellyn !” 
_ “Hal sayest thou so?” exclaimed the 
jwarrior, ‘‘For that good greeting, if it 
‘mean but truth, your guerdon shall be 
‘high. But tell me, have the saints looked 
‘down on earth, or was yon glare the work 
of fiends, Merydhin P” 

The seer drew himself up Proudly before 
,the prince, and it were hard to say which 
was the noblest form. A moment he re- 
garded him in silence, and then uttered, in 
‘a tone of great solemnity, but extreme 
sweetness, the following verses, chanting 
‘the words with peculiar distinctness : 


The light that has Inridly shone on Llewellyn, 
Is augury welcome as victim coul:! show, 
, Though offered at midnight on mighty Helvellyn, 
An rithing in death from the Arch-Druid’s 
i low. 


‘“ But the death of thy dog by the hand of his master 
t Is an omen of evil for thee and the land, 
, It warns thee in time of a dreadful disaster, 

To avert which the gods call for blood at thy hand. 


' “ The wolf thou hast slain points to discord and battle, 

Thy socond hound kifled—to reverses in war! 

And te clang: in the air, the wild tumult and rattle, 
Of merciless foemen that throng from afar.” 


“Tell me, Myrdhyn—” said Llewellyn. 

“Stay, king!” interrupted the sage. 
“Three questions I may answer thee, and 
no more, answer is already given; 
weigh well the two remaining questions 
ere thou ask.” 

After a short pause, in which Llewellyn 
showed alternately marked dislike of tne 
somewhat haughty tone assumed by the 
seer, confidence in his powers a3 8 Prophet, 
and a weak distrust of himself which 
seemed strangely at variance with his stal- 
wart frame and soldierlike bearing, he com- 
menced as follows : : 

“Tell me of the future state of Britain.” 
_ This was a clever question, because it 
involved, as he supposed, his own fate'and 

_ that of all belonging to him. The answer 
came from the seer, but during the chant- 
ing of the mystic triad the lips never 
appeared to move. ‘Strangely sounded the 
weird notes in British bardic lay, and it is 
impossible to give their force in any foreign 
tongue: — 


“‘ The future of Britain, the blood of her kin, 
The fate of the stranger, depend on three things — 
The sword, the cross, and the helmet with 
wings” : . 


“Ha!” cried Llewellyn, while a smile 
of most unpleasant meaning flashed across 
his features, totally at variance with their 
usual bold, frank, and soldierlike expres- 
Sion. ‘I see it all. The future of Britain 
Tequires the blood of her royal race, and 
for the end that such blood should flow the 
sword of: the wearer of the cross must 
cleave the helmet that wears the wings of 
the eaglet! Is it not thus, Lyrach Hen?” 

cely were the words well out of 


Llewellyn’s mouth when a voice from the 
blasted oak repeated the three last words 
like an echo, ‘‘Thus, Lyrach Hen,” and 
this was answered from the cavern’s 
mouth, “‘ Thus, Lyrach Hen.” 

Llewellyn paused. Clearly under the 
impression that something was wrong, 
still urged te the very point on which he 
most wished tu consult the seer, he asked 
his third question, thus : 4 

“Now tell me, seer, what is the way to 
avoid the danger that threatens me so im- 
minently in my home and on my throne.” 

Without a pause, without a movement 
of the lips on the part of the apparently 
inspired seer, the following verse poured, 
so to speak, from his half-open mouth : 


“ The gods of the Britons, by fleld and by flood, 
in wrath with their children, and bitter of mood, 
Demand of Llewellyn —fire, torture, and blood.” 


Immediately from the oak a voice 
shrieked, ‘‘ Fire, torture, and blood!” and 
the cavern replied, ‘‘ Fire, torture, and 
blood!” 

“ Ha, Lyrach!” cried Llewellyn, fear- 
fully excited. ‘‘ What thinkest thou? Do 
not the gods demand a sacrifice ? and must 
not I perform it?” 

“Of a truth,” replied the old blind 
bard, ‘‘it seems to bear the meaning thou 
hast put onit. But still, thou arta Chris- 
tian soldier, and these gods are either idle 
fable or fell demons. I was to blame to 
bring thee hither, but_some. of the olden 
tire still lives in me, I fear. This is not 
holy teaching, and yet it has a fascination 
for me that I cannot resist. Saints above 
us! pardon this my fault, and help 
Llewellyn at his need!” 

“ His need!” was echoed from the oak ; 
‘*his need!” shrieked forth the cave. 

Again the undecided, irresolute expres- 
sen: pasted over the countenance of the 
British prince, and he turned to Lyrach 
Hen, saying, ‘‘ What thou sayest is true. 
Let us go hence!” ; 

Scarcely had Llewellyn turned to leave 
the platform—which he did by the o ite 
road to that which had brought bim Thither 
—when the seer flung himself on a low 
moss-covered bank near the mouth of the 
eave, over which a thick wolfskin had been 
flung, and lay for a time perfectly motion- 
less. The exertion of vectriloquiam is said 
to be fatiguing, but his fatigue was rather 
the reaction of overstrained excitement, 
for of course the inciden€ of the struggle 
between the wolf and the dogs was un- 
foreseen, and much that had been prepared. 
for the mystification of the prince had to 
be left a while uearly all that really 
happened had made it necessary to impro- 
vise the triads to fit the circumstances. 
Fortunately for the seer, his instructions 


to Urgan had been siimply to repeat what | 


he, by bis wonderful powers as a ventrilo- 
ist, had thrown into the oak, so that the 
deverly extemporised verses required no 
other assistance to his ready wif than that 
already taught to the boy. . 
At this time there were many creeds in 


., existence, Rome was Christian, and had— 
.a8 far as external forms go—Christianised | 


the Britons, as she had previously taught 
them her, earlier Olympian cultus. ,, The 
Romans had ‘long singe withdrawn, and 
the Britons, left to thempelves, found their 
eurface- polish wearing off and the old 
barbaric stock coming Maange They had, 
failed to resist their outw: enemies, the, 
Scots and Picts, and were now driven from 
the best part of the island by those whom 
they had sent for aa protectors. S80 as to 
their religion, which, having no deep root, 


b 


| 


they were constantly Felapeing into some 
kind of paganism or other. e horrible 
custom of offering up human sacrifices 
seemed to have entered into their very 


.| nature, like an insidious poison, and the 


fearful amount of bloodshed among the 
British at this period, caused by their sept 
feuds, or clan quarrels, can hardly be 
imagined at the preseat day; and this 
reckless waste of human life was caused 
not only by the numbers killed on the 
field, but by the desire of the victors to 
appeese the forces of nature—formerly 
regarded as gods, but at the time we 
write of as devils—by the sacrifice of 
victims carried off from their own na 
tion as prisoners in these dreadful civil 
wars. The English, thoroughly despised 
them and hunted them down as the Boers 
in South Africa hunt down the Bushmen. 
The pagan creed of the English taught 
them to seek their wives in their own race 
only, so that intermarriages with the 
natives never took place, ides which 
the Keltic women were greatly inferior in 
number to the men, and they hated as they 
feared the English. That the gods of the 
ancient Britons were not at once abolished 
by the Christians, but were said to be evil 
spirits, is a well-known fact in history, so 
the weak-minded Britons sought to ap- 
pease them in various ways in secret. And 
when they were thrown among the pagan 
English they would no more have thought 
of converting them to Christianity than 
they would of asking to be taught the creed 
of Valhalla and the faith in Odin. 

Thos their Christianity, consisting in the 
external forms of Roman observance, had 
no deep root ; their courage was not of the 
English kind, it was subtle and stealthy 
rather than bold and brave. The secret 
assassin was no criminal in their eyes, 
while even the pagan Englishman despised. 
him as much as he adored the brave war- 
rior who showed the way to Valhalla. 

This digression is necessary to explain 
the apparent inconsistency of Llewellyn’s 
conduct. At one moment a brave and 
warlike chief, at another little better than 
a coward. He was a Christian prince, 
firmly believing in the teachings of the 
church as presented to his mind by Rome, 
where saints had‘taken the place of the 
gods of old, who were imagined to be 
waging a sort of war upon them. Thushe 
could invoke 8t. Peter and St. Paul, or 
bribe a, Druid to make his peace with the 
older gods of the former creed. Of course, 
there were many good end t¢ men 
among the Britons, as among the ‘‘Scots,”” 
as the people of Ireland were called down 
to very nearly the time of which we speak. 
Bat Llewellyn is a fair type of the British 
chief of the perjod, Perhaps a little 
farther on in our story we may meet some 
more Christianlike professors of the creed 
of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to men” 
so little understood by the majority. 

The seer reclined exhausted on his couch, 
when Urgan, seeing his condition, rushed 
into the cavern, whence, after the lapse of 
some moments, he reappeared, holding in 
his hand a curious glass vessel of Roman 
shape, containing about a quart of a rich- 
coloured wine. Close behind him followed 
a girl of some thirteen winters, habited in 
Roman taste, and in garments of dazzling 
whiteness, Her hair was black as jet and her 
skin as white as ivory. She bore a wooden 
trencher, on which most luscious fruit was 

iled. She came hastily forward, and, 

eeling down by Myrdhyn's side, mutely 

offered her tempting display of choice re- 
freshment to the seer. + 


} Return instantly to th: 


. to see what the object reall 
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Urgan approached, and said in a low 
tone, “I brivg you here a cup of pure 
Falernian wine.” 

The seer rose, and, taking the cup from 
the boy, drank off the contents of the 
vessel without a word. Becoming aware 
of the presence of the damsel, he rose from 
his couch in great wrath, exclaiming, 
“Who gave thee leave to 

fellows and com- 
plete the work. Woe Yetide such of you 
as dare to stray to this side the cave with- 
out my orders! Instantly away !”” 

Slowly and abashed the child withdrew, 
and Urgan watched her departure with 
undisguised satisfaction. Myrdhyn flung 
himself down on the couch again and was 
soon sunk in slumber. 

Mearfwhile, Llewellyn and Lyrach Hen 
pursued their way by the path leeding in 
the opposite direction to that which had 
brought them to the wizard’s cave. 
fact it seemed as though they were about 
to take a longer journey rather than to 
return to the villa. The reason was that, 
being deprived of his two noble hounds 
and having the blind bard to take care of, 
Llewellyn thought it better to return by a 
very circuitous path, but one less difficult 
to follow and less open to the attacks of 
wolves, which had already begun to make 
themselves heard and seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the unlucky meeting 
with one of which dread scourges of the 
country he owed the loss of his two 
favourite hounds. The new path lay for 
about two miles through the open country, 
with a fine view of Sistant ills. After 
this a forest had to be passed, and then 
a_ steep hill to be climbed, descending 
which and turning to the right the tra- 
vellers entered a wild tract of moor and 
underwood. Another forest somewhat 
more extensive than the last had to be 
traversed before the path could be reached 
which should at last conduct the wayfarers 
to the villa. This round-about journe 
was some fourteen of our modern Englis 
miles in length, while the route which had 
been adopted in leaving the villa was at 
the utmost little over three. Still in those 
days men were accustomed to more exer- 
cise than now, and this distance did not 
appear either to prince or bard a great 
matter. 

Llewellyn was evidently puzzled by the 
doubtful meaning of the answers to his 
questions : Lyrach Hen was also lost in 
thought, so that neither was inclined for 
conversation. But as they were leaving 
the second forest just referred to, and the 
prince had relaxed his constant watch over 
the footsteps of the bard, and had relapsed 
into a deeper reverie, he was suddenl: 
roused by an exclamation from Lyrac! 
Hen, who had stumbled and would have 
fallen but for rapid movement on the part 
of Llewellyn, who caught him just in time 
to prevent his fall. 

Greatly surprised that anything should 
be found in that particular spot, which he 
thought must be clear, Llewellyn stooped 
was, and 
found, to his unmingled astonishment, that 
it was a boy in the dress of an English- 
man ! 

Awakened by the unceremonious thrust 


* of the butt-end of the shaft of Llewellyn’s 


spear, Beorn sprang to his feet in a mo- 
ment, and in another instant he had flown 
like a bull-dog at the throat of the British 
prince. Lyrach Hen, hearing the scuffle, 
and detecting, with the wonderful acuteness 
of hearing for which he was celebrated, the 
position of the assailant, was in the act of 


uit the hold? ; 


In! 


dealing a mighty blow, when he was 


suddenly tripped up and thrown to the 
ground. 

“* Hold to him, Beorn; mine was an easy 
victory. Now, boys, down with the 
Briton!” Stout and strong though 
Llewellyn was, the charge of the three 
boys was so impetuous that down he 
went like some tall column undermined 
exposed to the sudden fury of a gale. 

“Now yield thee, my prisoner!” cried 
Harold, in high glee. ‘‘My father will 
give me a coloi shield for this! Who 
art thou? What is thy wergeld?” To 
give his prisoner time and breath to 
speak, the noble boy, with true English in- 
stincts, left the prostrate man to himeelf, 
and was standing by his side waiting for 
an answer. The other boys, like him, stood 
looking at the fallen enemy, who answered 
never a word, but ail the time gained 
breath, and by a sudden movement, known 
to many of my readers, was on his feet 
without touching the ground with his 
hands. The tables were now turned on 
the boys, for Lyrach Hen had joined the 
group with his tremendous staff, by which 

e felt his way, on seeing which Harold 
the earl exclaimed, 

‘T shame me that J strack a blind many 
but, indeed, I knew. not he was such. 
Still, of right you ought to be my 

risoner,” continued e, addressing 

lewellyn, whose fiery anger had eva- 

rated, and now he was laughing at the 

ys. This greatly chafed the boy-earl's 
mood. ‘*Why do you stand laughing 
there like a churl? Knowest thou to 
whom thon art prisoner ?”’ 

“Canst thou speak Latin, youth ?” in- 
quired Lyrach Hen; ‘for in that case I 
can converse with thee better than in your 
barbarous English.” 

‘Barbarous! quotha,” was the indig- 
nant reply of the high-couled English boy. 
‘* Latin, forsooth! Not aword. It suits 
the canting dogs of Christians, who feign 
to be so full of love and ness, while 
all the time they mix the deadly cup and 
stab with poisoned weapons those the: 
seem to cherish. No; I am English, Engli 
to the backbone, and before I speak a word 
of British or foul priest-Latin from the 
tyrant Rome I will have my tongue torn 
from its roots with red-hot pincers, that I 

“The young cock crows boldly,” said 
Llewellyn, who understood some portion 
of this speech. ‘‘I dare swear the old bird 
isa brave knight anda noble. Tell him, 
L . for thou canst, that he and the 
other boys must come with us, that they 
shall be well cared for and have honour- 
able treatment.” 

Lyrach Hen proceeded to explain this 
new view of the case to the boys, but 
Harold, somewhat cooled by the critical 
position in which he found himself, de- 
manded, still haughtily, a short time to 
consult with his friends. 

The reader must not suppose that this 
was the same wood at the skirt of which 
our young had encamped when we 
left them all four soundly sleeping. They 
had now been three days from home, the 
falcons were lost, and the youngsters, very 
weary, had again taken up their quarters 
much as they had done at the end of the 
first chapter. The unwonted excitement and 
fatigue consequent upon their adventures 
had prolonged their slumbers, and perhaps 
they would have slept still later but for the 
rude awakening to fresh adventure. 

“‘Well,” said Beorn, ‘‘this comes of 
eloth and laziness. What a sleep we must 


bewildered yet. 
softly, boys! Yonder must be the po 
A bold dash for them, a bold leap tc 
saddle, and then good-bye to British | 
and his blind henchman! What say 
boys? Who shall be first to reach 
horses? I bet a new bronze arm-ring 
I who do it.” 

All this was uttered in too low a to! 
reach the ears of even Lyrach Hen, 
to do him justice, was straining « 
nerve to catch as much as possible o! 
conference, but the few words v 
reached him were nearly all unintellig 
as his knowledge of English was far 
profound. 

“Good,” said the boy-earl. “I 
the word. One—two—three—and aw 
Before Llewellyn could know what 
meant the boys were off. No arrow 
any bow, no stone from any sling, 
flew so fast, and, as good luck would 
it, they reached the spot where the 
horses were standing together in an 4 
tionate and picturesque group with 
dogs. In less time than it takes us t< 
late, the boys were mounted, and 
willing nags, glad to feel their ma 
and playfellows on their backs, bou 
lightly forward, but the dogs, seeing 
hot pursuit of Llewellyn, turned ri 
and flew at him with dire ferocity. 
instant the javelin which so short a 
before had drunk the blood of his 
noble wolfhound, was launched in 
direction of the boy-earl, who, fortun: 
for our story, just then turned to see 1 
service the dogs would render, so the: 
whirled whizzing by, to sink deep ix 
side of the mettlesome animal which B 
bestrode. With a terrible bound forv 
and that piercing ory of the horse in af 
which he who has once heard can r 
forget, the brave little creature fell to 
earth, rolled over on his side, and 
almost instantly out of his pain. B 
had sprung down with the agility of 
practice, and, drawing his seaxe, stoo 
the defensive, waving his left hand to 
other boys as a sign to fly. But, tr 
the English feeling of honour which 
mated our ancestors at that early time 
other boys with one accord pulled in ' 
willing little steeds, and turned to aid 
fallen friend. Meanwhile Llewellyn 
been closely occupied with the dogs. 
of these had already fallen by his Eunt 
spear, and the other was bleeding 1 
severe wounds in his side made by the ¢ 
fearful weapon, but he himself was it 
enviable plight. His bright apparel 
hanging in rags, and he was bleeding | 
several ugly wounds inflicted by the | 
with their sharp teeth. The boys s 
gazing at this strange combat uncer! 
what todo. To leave their comrade t« 
fate never occurred to them. To cal 
the dog and so to soothe Llewellyn’s ch 
mood was the wisest thing to attempt, 
all their whistling was unavailing now, 
noble hound was fighting for life, and 
though weakened from loss of blood, 
attacking Llewellyn like a lion. At 
the boy-earl turned his horse in the di 
tion of the two oddly matched combat 
and exclaimed in English, ‘‘ Enough. | 
us shelter as guests, and not as priso! 
and I call off my dog.” 

At this moment Lyrach Hen approac! 
and understanding the situation at o 
exclaimed, 

“* Agreed! call off thy dog.” 

I: stantly the boy rode up to where 
men were engaged with the infuri 
animal, and laying his hand on his « 
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pgreat difficulty succeeded in forcin 
away. The dog turned as if in remon- 
xewith his young lord, from whom 
ull struggled to get free, but Harold 
show tocurb him, and felt that every- 
z depended now on his address. 

Tdl the Briton,” said he to Lyrach 
“that I was loth to see his life rent 
a he handled his boar-epear so well. 
wed fear nothing from the hound as 
pssI am with him, and I claim thy 
zie for entertainment for myself and 
pisand guidance to the British chief 
slyn ap Caltraeth !” 

Hs:” exclaimed the prince. ‘The 
zzart knows me, does he? and yet he 
st braveme thus? It shall go hard 
shim. Lyrach, were not this a fitting 
ihe for Myrdhyn ? Speak.” 

The boy is noble,”’ said the bard, 
ution is wanted here.: In our weak 
esod want of fighting men the truce 
tbekept up. And this I tell thee, if 
a harm the boy ruin will surely 
ow. 

wt a word of this conversation could 
toy understand, nor did hecomprehend 
words which Llewellyn addressed to 
, although he could observe a change 


in his manner and in the tones of his voice 
as the prince spoke to him in words which 
were translated into English by Lyrach 
Hen to the following effect. 

“You have shown yourself bold and 
daring, worthy of the confidenee of a 
prince of Britain, and the king, Llewellyn, 
now invites you to his home. No harm 
shall befall you. What your wishes are in 
Britain you shall state; and if it agree 
with the good of the land and ye are no 
spies or traitors—” 

The boy-earl fired up on this. ‘How 
darest thou use such words to me? If? 
quotha! I aman English boy, and such 
words suit not ourrace! But thou art old 
and blind, my anger is lost on thee; but 
tell thy king that, boy as Iam, I brook not 
insult! If my father had been here yon 
king of thine would never dare to use such 
words to him. Shame on him to usé them 
thus to me, whether his guest or prisoner.” 

Lyrach had too much tact to translate 
this to Llewellyn, so he calmed the bey by 
saying that all he meant was that it was 
so evident that. he and his comrades were 
not base in any way, that Llewellyn 
heartily welcomed them as friends, and 
that he would give them a new horse for 


the one juet slain, and further that as they 
were not more than an English mile from 
the villa they should hasten thither, where 
they would find the midday meal pre- 
pared. 

This was argument enough to a frank, 
simple - hearted, brave boy — hungry 
withal! So he unaffectedly lea from 
his little nag and, advancing to Llewellyn 
with his right hand outstretched, ex- 
claimed, 

‘‘T take your offer, as ’tis kindly meant, 
and confide my safety to the care of a 
king.” 

This being duly interpreted to Llewell:n, 

roduced a marked result in his mind in che 

y’s favour, and the party set off tow rds 
the villa, Beorn and the other boys rié ing, 
and Harold gaily marching on bet ween 
Lyrach Hen and Eiewellyn. 

In about twenty minutes the, had 
reached the villa, but their reception and 
adventures there are subjects of too great 
import in the scheme of this chronicle to 
permit of relation at the fag-end of a 
chapter. We shall therefore reserve them 
for a new one. 


(To be continued.) 


‘oar A part for 1879 we gave an article 
m orchis-hunting in which mapy of the 
tary species of British orchids were con- 
ly described, and in the August part for 
3 we resumed the subject in one of our 
itiday Ramble” series, entitled, ‘‘A Pond 
amy,” in which the mode of their insect 
tition was more specially dwelt on. In 
illustration of one of the most fascinating 
in our native flora, we this month present 
aders with our first botanical plate. 
adagaeeat. grows Angraecum sesquipe- 
orchis with its nectary at the base of 
‘like pouch nearly a foot long. It owes 
Jerpetaation of its species to a peculiarly 
hitie moth, with a proboscis kept coiled up 
2.4 rope when not in use, and just of suffi- 
t length to reach honey at the bottom of 
at is the di cavern of the floral world. 
‘have not in Britain anything so singular as 
s, bat our forms are quite as strange, and 
morphology quite as wonderful. 

hids come second in number of the great 
of the botanist. The first place is filled 
the compositze, the daisy family, with eight 
mand species ; then come the orchids with 
‘thousand ; then come the legumes or pea- 
sts, with four thousand five hundred. In 
s¢ days orchids hold the position that the 
8 did of yore, and though the fabulous 
«8 paid by the Dutch for their special fancy 
re not been exceeded—Semper Augustus, at 
“0 per imen, still heading the list—yet 
: competition among collectors is gradually 
Foving the prices, until only last year two 
mens of triaria were knocked 
wu for £120 by a well-known London natural 
tory auctioneer. Plant-hunters are at work 
over the wor! 


‘Id in search of rarities for our 
Z nurserymen, and the orchid mania is 
ung apace. One amateur is said to have 
= twelve thousand plants of one variety— 
‘oatoglossum alexandri. 
itis with our own countrymen, however, that 
* Lave here to deal, and of them we give thirty- 
fit species—all that are known. A few minor 
ties have been advisedly omitted for the 
of clearness, and to these we will allude as 
~mpidly ran through our list. Of the type 
ts Orchis we have the spotted palmate 
ies O. maculata, so common in Kent—the 
orchid county of England—in the Selborne 
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district so ear to Gilbert White, and on many 
a heath and hedge-bank. The early purple 
O. mascula, so plentiful in tures, the source 
of the mysterious ‘‘ saloop,’’ comes next. Then 
we have 0, ustulata, the purplish-white dwarf of 
our chalk districts; 0. simia, the monkey, 
which is now almost confined to Oxfordshire ; 
O. militaris, the military, or soldier, of the 
downs and combes; 0. purpurea. or fusca, the 
great brown-winged species seldom seen out of 
Kent ; 0. laxiflora, the loose-flowered species 
from the Channel Islands; O. latifolia, the 
marsh orchis, differing from its variety O. in- 
carnata, by the leaf-tips and the presence of 
spots; 0. hircina, the anything but fragrant 
lizard orchis that in days gone by we used to 
find in Darenth Wood ; 0. morio, the green- 
winged meadow orchis; and 0. pyramidalis, 
which grows in such quantities along the cliff 
road from Freshwater to Brook, in the Isle of 
Wight, and is found on almost all our chalky 
meadow lands, ~ 

Of Ophrys, the insect genus, we have 0. 
muscifera, the fly; 0. aranifera, the spider, 
with the smooth petal, thereby distinguished 
from the omitted 0. fucifera ; and 0. apifera, 
the bee, plentiful at Egypt on the north, and 
Headon on the west, of the garden isle, and 
fairly distributed along the chalk of the main- 
land. Differing from it but in its deltoid petal is 
the Kentish variety 0. arachnites, the later spider. 

Of the pinkish Neotinea, ‘the man for Gal- 
way,” better known perhaps as Tinea, the name 
having been changed to prevent confusion with 
the small moths of the entomologist, we have 
the only species native to these islands, 
N, intacta. The bog orchis, Malazxis, another 
single-species genus, but from the northern 
Eingrlom, is also given, as is the greasy East 
Anglian Liparis loeselii, the Fen or two-leaved 
representative, and the Scottish spurless coral 
root, Corallorhiza innata. Gymnadenia 
conopsea, the fragrant orchis with the sweet 
perfume of the carnation, is another sole sur- 
vivor, like the man orchis, Aceras anthro- 
pophora, so called for its want of spur ; the musk 
orchis, Herminium monorchis, so called from 
ermin, the Greek for the foot of a bedpost ; 
the Epipogium gmclini, or aphyllum, our sole 
sample of the Arethuside from which we get 
vanilla ; Goodyera repens, from the Scottish 


| Gr-woods; the beautiful lady-slipper, Cypri- 


pedium calceolus, the Venus's shoe, from the 
north of the Trent; and ‘the curious Ncotlia 
nidusavis, whose bird-nest root grows among 
the rotting beech-leaves. 

Of the butterfly group we have Habenaria 
chlorantha, the greater butterfly, and H. viridis, 
the frog. H. albida is not given ; like those of H/. 
bifolia, its differences from our selected specimens 
are but trivial. In fact, here, as everywhere 
else, we are met with the puzzle, What is a 
species? What is a variety? Where can tho 
line be drawn? And here, as elsewhere, the 
answer is that generalisations depend not upon 
the plants that exist, but upon the specimens 
that happen to have been collected by the 
species-maker. 

Both the tway-blades are given — Listera 
cordata, the heart-leaved one, and the com- 
moner yellowish green L. ovata. Of the helle- 
borines we have the narrow-leaved one, Lpt- 
pactis media, differing from the omitted 
latifolia in having the leaves longer and nar- 
rower and the lower lobe of the lip as long as 
the lanceolate sepal; and FE. ovalis or atro- 
rubens, differing but in a few details from the 
E. purpurata, which it has not been thought 
worth while toinclude. The white marsh helle- 
borine, EZ. palustris, forms a conspicuous object 
in the plate. Of the Cephalant group of 
helleborines we have the C. rubra, with its rosy 
purple, that so often dots the northern uplands ; 
the white C. ensifolia, with its long and narrew 
leaves ; and C. rubra, the large red or purple 
from Somerset, which at first sight looks so 
much unlike its fellows. 

The drooping lady’s tresses, Spiranthes 
gemmipara, 1s not shown. It was originally 
only reported from county Cork, and in the 
opinion of most people is :ow somewhat mythi- 
cal as a British plant. Its rarity may, how- 
ever, be due to the ct that of late years 
botanising in county ork has had to be con- 
ducted under difficulties, the elucidation of the 
flora having few charms for the ‘easantry. 
The other ladies’ tresses, S. audits aad S 
astivalis, have their plaited blossoms very 
characteristically shown. 

The orchids of Britain are neither so large nor 
so brilliant as those of foreign climes; but the 
remembrance of many a breezy day spent in their 
search is far more pleasant than that of the few 
spent under glass in admiring their foreign rela 
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tions. For those who prefer the glass method 
we may conclude this article by informing them 
that there are excellent collections in Kew, in 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, in Gla-gow Botanic 
Gardens, in the Dublin College Gurdens, and in 
the Old Trafford Gardens at Manchester. 


— 0. 


THE ABBEYS OF BRITAIN. 
PART IL 


¥ the side of Giastonbury on onr plate comes 
Whitby, the oldest of the Yorkshire abbeys. 
Pen.'a the Mercian was defeated on the Aire by 
Qswi1 on the 15th November, (55; and in 
hono: r of his victory the Northumbrian king 
vowed to build twelve houses for the Lord, and 
to devote his daughter Elfleda, then two years 
old, to His service. She was sent to the St. 
Hilda o. ‘‘ Marnsion,” then at Hartlepool, and 
Whitby Priory was immediately founded. In 
658 Hilde became its first chief. Here Cadmon 
was first taught by Hilda the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and here he paraphrased the Bible into 
English verse. St. Hilda died in 680, and it 
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Ts magnificent fleet of the Messageries 
has no speedier craft than the Hougly. 
On the morning of the eighteenth day 
after leaving Marseilles the mail boat 
sightcd the coast of India. - ‘- 

At the first cry of ‘‘Land ho!” the 
passengers had tumbled up out of their 
cabins. Grouped on the deck, they directed 


| wos not till the eign of Henry 1. that her 


famous priory became an abbey. 

Below Whithy we give Kirkstall, whose rains, 
with the exception of those at Fountains, are the 
most perfect in Yorkshire. Years before this 
abbey was thought of hermits had lived in the 
caves on the bunks of the Aire, and it was from 
Seleth and his fellow-anchorites that the land 
was bonght on which, in 1153, from the stone 
in the neighbouring quarry, these new buildings 
arose. By the side of Kirkstall we give the 
newly restored minster at Beverley, whose boast 
is the famous Percy Shrine ; and adjoining the 
Beverley oval we have the picturesque group of 
Bayham, close to Tunbridge Wells. 

Above Beverley we have the pale red ruins 
of Lancastrian Furness, one of the richest 
of monastic establishments. In the reign of 
Edward 1. it had a revenue of £18,000 per year, 
and no less than sixty-five acres of land were 
enclosed within its walls. It was of royal foun- 
dation, built in Beckang’s Gill, the vale of the 
deadly nightshade; and the effigies of its 
founders, Stephen, and Maud—the first queen 
regnant since the Conquest—are on either side 
of its great east window. 


Next to Furness we have Fountains, « 
thanks to careful excavation, affords the be 
ample in England for the study of the arr 
ments of a great monastery. By the si 
Fountains we have the triumph 01 Gothic 
tecture at Rievaulx, founded by Walter I 
the hero of the Battle of the Standard on | 
Moor, that terrible fight in which, wit! 
English arrows stuck into them, and sta 
out from them ‘‘like quills upon the 
pine,” the gallant Scots struggled on til 
died. Rievaulx was the first Cistercian hor 
Yorkshire; the first in England was th 
Waverley, near Farnham, from whose chro 
came the name of the Waverley novels. 
meagre ruins at Halesowen are flanked o 
plate by the modern house at Stoneleigh 
then we have Byland, near Thirsk, w 
Edward 11. was harried out 80 briskly b 
Douglas that he left his treasure chest b 
him ; and then we have lovely Tintern, o 
winding Wye, marking the spot where the | 
English completely crushed Theodoric, Ki 
Glamorgan, in the year 600. 


(To be continued.) 


By Lovis Rovsar.et, 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ARRIVAL. 


the chain with which he is linked to the 
lowest living form, and on his- brow eu- 
graved the lofty thoughts of metempsy- 
chosis. -Is it- not beautiful?” said he, 
turning to Everest. : 

“Tt may be beautiful close to, but it is 
very ugly from a distance,” said the young 
Englishman, phiegmat cally. 


“WIIL you listen to my advice?” 


their greedy gaze toxards a low monoto- 
nous coast partly hidden from them by 
heavy clouds. Orinions as to the first 
look of the country so rich in legendary 
lore were interchanged. Some did not 
conceal their disappointment ; others, of 
easier disposition, or ‘erhaps afflicted with 
incurable shortsigh: iness, went into 
ecstasies over the view ‘n all good faith, or 
admired it without seei: g it. 

Doctor Holbeck, aa one of the short- 
sighted, threw in his lot with the en- 
thusiastic group, although his famous gold 
spectacles might bhcve made him more 
cautious. 

“‘ And there,” said he, in quite a lyrical 
tone, ‘‘is the sacred soil of India, the 
cradlo of all our science and civilisation, 
that favoured land where man first found 


said Barbarou. 


“There you are!” interrupted the illus- 
trious Barbarou. “Beautiful! Ugly! 
For my part, I see nothing but clouds, 
which, you may depend upon it, will give 
us a drenching in a minute or two.” 

The captain, who was passing at the 
moment, heard what he said, and ob- 
served, 

“You are right, sir; those clouds bode 
us no good.” 

“We are unlucky,” ssid the doctor. 
“«Beventeen days under a.scorching sun 
for our passage and the bad weather when 
we arrive! Happily we shall be at Bom- 
bay in an hour or so; shall we not, cap- 
tain ?” 

“In an hour!” exclaimed the captain. 
“You cannot have given it a thought. I 
shall be only too glad to come to an anchor 
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in Bombay harbour before the eve 
See how those clouds are piling up; 
shall soon be in the thick uf it, an: 
lucky we shall be if we find the Kan! 
I must: leave you, gentlemen, and | 
an eye on the squall.” 

The captain had hardly gone before hi 
drops of rain fell on the deck. A sh 
seemed to run over the sea, the wi 
rose threateningly, and the ship bega 
pitch. é 

The passengers burried into the sal 
Holbeck alone refusing to retire, bis 
friends remained with him, and .wray 
in their macintoshes, which John 
been sent for, they prepared to watch 
raging sea. 

The storm grew with a ray idity and 
tensity terrible to contemplate. Assa 
by the furious surge, the vessel drove i 
ward in huge leaps. At every bound 
iron frame creaked «minously. The 
every now and then dasbed on to the de 
and washed about the seats and benche 

Holbcck refused to quit his post. Hold 


on for support, he tried to pierce the gloc 
and discover this coast of India, whi 
seemed to be but a deceitful arparitio 
In vain the water swept round his lit 


legs, trickled down his gold spectacle 
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sal, worse than all, saturated the lovely 
yen veil with which he had ornamented 
ushelmet. But the good doctor had lost 
si his philosophy and was indulging in 
hit r regrets. 

“To be shipwrecked in sight of port!” 
le murmured, 

“Well, is not that the imagaof life?” 
yked Everest, who im ibly watched 
the furious sea. ‘* Man fights against his 
fa, he seems to come victurious from the 
anfe, and death strikes him just as he is 
ping to enjoy his triumph; happy is he 
tho never kuows the bitterness of him 
vho is always beaten and strives in vain 
fcr deliverance.” 

“Ta, ta, ta; you soon shut us up, m 
lord,” quickly answered Holbeck. ‘ 
believe it was understood, once for all, 
that you gave us @ year to work your cure 
in, and that till then you were to leave off 
these dismal invocations to Proserpine. 
Por my part, I beg to say that it will 
te no consolation to me to die on those 
nels that I see away there, or to fur- 
neh a meal to one of the sharks that 
lave been following us for the last week ; 
for, in the first place, I want to see you 
cared of that abominable malady of yours, 
which is unworthy of a good-hearted, 
trve, intelligent lad like you; and, in the 
cond, because I would leave incomplete 
the great work of my life, my monograph 
a ants, which I know no other man in 
Earope is capable of finishing.” 

“Will you listen to my advice ?” said 
Barbaron, who was stooping down on the 
deck and sheltering from the shower. 

‘You ere only wasting your time in 
| wguing like that; the squall is not wortb 
te honour you are paying it. There ix 
\ wthing in it to be alarmed at. What do 
| Jousay to my telling you what happened 
| ome when I went round the Cape in the 
| Crocodile? The first wave that came 
tard swept the deck as clean as a 
Gniog-table, and the ship, just like a cork, 
ms seized by the waves, whieh seemed 
acuntains high, and pitched—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Holbeck, 
withasigh. ‘* Your shipwreck, Bar barou, 
i the most pathetic I ever heard of, but 
tat does not make our preseut position 

uy more satisfactory. You see we have 
ww got the cape round on the south-west, 
‘hst is to say we have turned our backs on 
htia, We shall not reach Bombay before 
tuming, if we ever reach it. There is no 
fod in stopping here to be drenched in 
‘bis way. Pet us go and have a cup of 
fee to warm us up, and perhaps make 
wtake a more lively view of the future.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Barbarou, with 
Piusasm, and the three friends went 

IW. 


And the term friends which we have ap- 
tled to our heroes must not be taken as a 
dee matter of form. Holbeck, Barbarou, 
ud Everest had really and truly become 
Tot excellent friends since we saw them 
arethe Beule d Or together. A friend- 
‘up of eighteen days, you say P Well, the 

dship was genuine, all the same. 

Everest had uot been slow to unbosom 
4melf to his new companions. He had 
wld them of bis troubles, his griefs, his 
‘smal sotcipat ons. Holbeck had been 
‘teply moved at the recital, and had made 
*p his mind to undertake the cure of this 
Wounded spirit. Barbarou, with a less 
‘aative temperament, but unaffectedly 

d-natured, hed promised to second the 

‘“ctor’s efforts. While Holbeck, as a scien- 

ue man snd a naturalist, honed to give 


in him a love for the secrets of entomology, 
the sailor hoped to save Everest by some 
dramatic adventure, which would result in 
the Englishman, from sheer gratitude, re- 
solving to live his life in peace or continue 
to share their adventurous career. 

The young man had quickly discovered 
the conspiracy between his companions, 
and recognising its disinterestedness, had 
allowed the trial to be made. He had be- 
sides welcomed it with so much good will 
that the short voyage had appeared much 
shorter, and he was already dreading the 
moment when he would leave the ship and 
again have to mix in so.iety with other 
men. % 

The mail boat continued to drive along 
at full steam away from the Indian coast. 
About the middle of the day the wind fell 
and the sky cleared upalittle. The Hougly 
again headed towards the land, and was 
soon hailed by one of the pilot brigs on the 
station, which bad sighted her in the morn- 
ing and come off in search. 

The waves were too rough to allow the 
pilot to board, and so the steamer had 
to follow the brig as she showed the 
way in. 

The passengers were in en deck. The 
sight of the little brig by the side ef the 
imposing mass of the Honugly in the still 
angry sea was well worthy of their admi- 
ration. Rising with a leap to the crests of 
the waves, and plunging till she was half 
hidden in their furrows of foam, she led 
the colossus through the labyrinth of reefs 
which render the approach to Bombay so 
dangerous. On each side of her the surges 
broke with fury on to the roeks that lay 
just at the water level. A sbip attempting 
the narrow channel without a guide 
would, it was obvious, have inevitably been 
lost. 

Holbeck, who followed the proceedings 
of the pilot with much interest, could not 
help exclaiming, 

“There, my lord, sre gallant fellows 
who every day risk their lives—but only 
te save those of others.” 

The young man slightly frowned at this 
remark, for its meaning was unmistak- 
able ; but to atone for the doctor's thought- 
lessness Barbarou immediately broke in 
witb, 

“Those fellows do not do anything so 
very extraordinary, for they are covered 
with cerk from head to foot. Whatde you 
say to the pilots at the mouth of the 
Senegal, who in taking you over the bar 
are pleased to capsize their boat in order 
that they may fish you out from the foam- 
ing waves, and carry you to land on their 
shoulders ? That's the sort of man for 
me!” 

Everest was obliged to laugh. Bar- 
barou was content. The cloud had fled. 

Meanwhile the Hougly had come through 
the channel and entered the calm water. 
The roadstead, one of the finest in the 
world, presented itself to the travellers 
under an aspect of deep gloom; the 
heavy grey sky, the torrential rain, and the 
shipping and the banks hidden in a thick 
mist, formed a very unattractive spectacle. 
Notwithstanding Holbeck’s enthusiasm at 
reaching the long-wished-for land, he had 
considerable difficulty in expressing his 
admiration, 

Scarcely had the steamer cast anchor at 
about a hundred yards from the shore than 
she was surrounded by a crowd of little 
boate, loaded with natives, who in the 
twinkling of an eye jumped out of them, 
swarmed up to the assault along the lad- 


Patient a desire for life by awakening | ders, and stormed the deck. The gallant 


boatmen feared the rain more for their 
skins than their clothes, for they were 
all as naked as Polynesiats. Seeing them- 
selves surrounded by this crowd of yelling, 
capering savages, the passengers might 
well think that the captain of the Hougly 
had made a mistake, and instead of bring- 
ing them to Bonbsy, the capital of the 
western presidenc of British India, had 
delivered them eve to some cannibal tribe 
of the South Seas. 

The alarm of the timid changed inte 
terror when they found the savages pre- 
cipitating themselves on to them, and 
snatching from them their umbrellas, 
bags, aud portmanteaus, and indulging 
in the most incomprehensible vocifera- 
tions. 

Holbeck, attacked in this way, defended 
himeelf gallantly with his umbrella, and 
kept his aggressors at a distance, but he 
would infallibly have succumbed had it not 
been for the epportune arrival of Everest 
and Barbarou, who came up from the 
saloon with their bags and ed to their 
friend’s help. 

At the sight of this reinforcement the 
savages fell ‘back, and the doctor, purple 
with anger, at length found sufficient voice 
to shout to them, 

“The first man that touches my bag, T 
will impale him !” 

At this terrible threat one of the savages 
bowed his face to the ground, and ina 
humble voice said, in broken English, 

‘* We want take you hotel.” 

“I know,” answered Holbeck, ‘but 
you must not Isy hands on me or on my 
bag.” 

And the storm ended in the travellers 
coming to an understanding with the ter- 
rible savager, whowere only excessivel; 
zealous h: a tel toute,nd, the doctor hande 
over to one of them the care of himself 
and friends. The three left the ship, and, 
with their luggage, installed themselves in 
& narrow canoe. There was still a con- 
siderable swell on the sea, notwithstanding 
the sheltered roadstead, and Barbaron, 
fi.ding himself seated in this nutshell, 
could not help thivking of the Senegal 
boatmen, who half drown their passen- 

ers in order to have the merit of saving 
them. 

However, the boat, in spite of its heavy 
load, flew through the water, and in a few 
minutes reached’ the end of the Apolle 
Bandar, a long embankment of stone 
which runs well out in front of the har- 
bour. 

But here came another difficulty. It was 
necessary to leave the boat and step on to 
the stairs that led to the quay—an opera- 
tion that looked simple enough, but which 
the agitution of the waves rendered some- 
what dangerous. SBarbarou, active as a 


| monkey, made one jump from the boat te 


the steps, and was up them in an instant. 
Everest, with more calmness, waited his 
opportunity, put his foot on the lowest 
step as the wave retired, and, without 
hurrying himeelf, walked up the two or 
three above it before the wave returned. 
Holbeck, who was watching him, resolved 
to imitate this manceuvre, and lightly 
jumped on to the lowest step; but before 
he had set foot on the secnd the wave 
came back, covered him up to the waist, 
and would assuredly have swept him off 
had not Everest seized him in his arms and 
snatched him out of danger. 

“I owe you one. wy friend,” said the 
doctor, warmly, as he reached the level of 
the qnay. ‘ Without you I should ‘really 
have been shipwrecked in harbour |” 


ice 
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Meanwhile the porters had brought the | ficial examination, and, without opening a 
sed to the examination of the 


luggage and put it on the now deserted 
quay ; for the rain was falling in torrente ; 
and the other passengers, more experienced 


box, 
travellers themselves. 


Everest, Barbarou, and the unobtrusive 
than our three friends, had as soon as they | John seemed to inspire the scrupulous 


i] 


“Holbeck defended himself with his umbrella.” 


arrived chartered the vehicles in attendance 
and gone off into the town. 

A solitary Indian, with a face the colour 
of soot, wearing a green uniform and an 
immense turban, was taking shelter in a 
sentry-box and gloomily contemplating 
the grey sky pouring down its unceasing 
deluge. At the sight of the travellers he 
resolved, with much apparent regret, to 
leave his shelter and advance to meet them, 
and then, pointing with his finger to the 
luggage, he said, with the tone of an auto- 
maton, ‘‘ Anything to declare ?” 


“No, sir; nothing that I know of,” : 


answered Holbeck, who was the spokes- 
man of the party. 
The Indian continued to examine the 


bag; with that inquisitorial eye which 
is SParnoteristic of oustom-house officers | 


in every part of the world; but, favoured 
doubtless with the gift of double vision, 
he seemed satisfied with this merely super- 


functionary with no suspicion ; but not so 
| Holbeek. : 


at length. 

“There?” said Holbeck, in rather 
an alarmed tone; ‘nothing—at least, 
nothing to declare; it is only a micro- 
scope,” 

“A microscope ?” said the questioner, 
becoming defiant. ‘‘ Let me see it.” 

“But I would remark, sir,” said the 
doctor, humbly, ‘‘ that it is raining hard, 
and that the rain may damage the delicate 
instrument.” 

‘Open your umbrella!” said the officer, 
impatiently. 

Holbeck understood that he must obey. 
| He opened his umbrella, drew the micro- 
| Scope out of his bag, and, after taking it 
, out of its case, showed it to the Indian. 
The custom-house officer frowned as he 
| examined the instrument, and then said, 


“What have you got there” asked he | 


very coldly, ‘‘ It is well, sir; the article is 
not subject to duty. You can put it back. 
But you ought to know that it is not per- 
mitted to play jokes on men in authority.” 

“What, sir?” said Holbeck, quite as- 
tounded. ‘ 

“Know,” continued the customs officer, 
“that I anr quite aware that what you call 
a microscope is nothing but a revolver. 
Go, gentlemen ; you can pass.” 

And with great majesty the officer re- 
gained his sentry-box, leaving the doctor 
completely overwhelmed at having dis- 
covered a British functionary ignorant 
enough to mistake a microscope for a six- 
shooter. 

The rain continued to descend in tor- 
rents. The travellers remained alone on 
the quay, looking out for some vehicle to 
take them into the town, the first houses 
of which appeared through the mist about 
a mile off on the other side of a vast espla- 
nade. But the quay and the esplanade 
were deserted. They decided then to walk 
to their promised lodgings, and to let the 
porters follow on with the luggage. 

Drenched with the rain, and wading 
through liquid mud, they at last reached the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and by dark and 
narrow streets gained the Royal Hotel, to 
which their guide led them. 

The hotel-keeper, a large Parsee, clothed 
in a long robe of black cloth bordered with 
red, and wearing a cardboard cap very like 
a mitre, received them obsequiously. 

‘*What do these gentlemen desire?” 
asked he. 

“What do we desire?” said Holbeck, 
who was getting impatient. ‘‘ Your eye- 
sight must be good! We desire three rom..s 
where we can dry ourselves and rest a little 
| after our promenade through the swamp.” 
‘«T am indeed sorry that I cannot oblige 
| you,” answered the Parsee. 
| ** You have no rooms for ue?” 

“My hotel is full. I have only one 

; Toot left, but we might put three beds in 

that.” 

| “But that is all I have been asking for 
for the last hour!’’ exclaimed Holbeck, in 

le paroxysm of anger. ‘‘ Are the people of 

this country going to drive me mad ?” 

And, frantically waving his umbrella, he 
entered the Royal Hotel as if he had car- 
ried the position at the point of the 
: bayonet. 

n a minute or two the three friends 
found themselves in their room. 

‘“What a beginning!” exclaimed Hol- 
beck, dropping on to a chair. 

Everest said nothing; all this had 
diverted him more than he could express. 

As for Barbarou, he walked up and down 
{the room. Suddenly he rai bis arms 

and his yes to the ceiling, which consisted 
merely of a calico sheet that hid the rvof, 
and exclaimed, with fervid empbasis, 

“*Oh ! dream of my childhvod! Oh! gor- 
geous sky of Indis, at last I behold you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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OUAPTER XXX. 
ON OLD QUESTIONS. 


NEW LIGHTS 

| Spgessrenet! was startled next 

morning while engaged over 
his toilet by a sudden visit from 
the captain. 

What could be wrong, to bring 
him there at this hour, with a face 
full of anxiety and a voice full of 
concern, as he inquired, 


pry 
7 


“tn due time the preliminaries were all got through.” 


“Will you do me a favour, old man ?” 

Fairbairn knew his friend had been in 
trouble for some time past, and was sore 
beset on many hands. He had not at- 
tempted to intrude into his secrets or to 
volunteer any aid. For he knew Riddell 
would ask it if he wanted it. In proof of 
which here he was. 

“Of course I will,” replied he, ‘if I 
can,” 

“‘Do you happen to have a pot of jam 
you could lend me?” 

Fairbsirn fairly staggered at this unex- 
pected request. He had imagined he was 
to be asked at the very least to accompafiy 
his friend on some matter of moment to 
the Doctor's study, or to share some 
tremendous secret affecting the honour of 


Willoughby. And to be asked now for 
the loan of a pot of jam was too great a 
shock for his gravity, and he burst out 
laughing. 

‘* A pot of jam!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What-, 
ever do you mean?” 

“Oh, any sort you’ve got,” said the 
captain, eagerly; “and I suppose you 
haven’t got a pie of any kind, or some 
muffins ?” 

Fairbairn gaped at his visitor with some- 
thing like apprehension as he came out 
with this extraordinary request. The cap- 
tain’s voice was grave and no suspicion of 
a jest lurked in his face. Could he possibly 
have succumbed to the mental strain of 
the past term and taken leave of his 


| wits ? 


“What are you talking 
about, Riddell,” asked Fair- 
bairn, in tones almost of pity. 
“Has anything happened to 

ou?” 

Riddell looked at thespeaker 
inquisitively for a moment, 
then broke out into a laugh. 

“What an ass I am! I 
forgot to tell you what I 
wanted them for. The fact 
is, I asked two kids to break- 
fast this morning, and I just remembered 
I had nothing but tea and toast to offer 
them—and it’s too early to get anything 
in. I'd be awfully obliged if you could 
help me out with it.” 

Fairbairn’s merriment broke out afresh 
as the truth revealed itself, and it was 
some time before he could attend to busi- 
ness. He then offered Riddell anything 
he could find in his cupboard, and the cap- 
tain thereupon gratefully availed himself 
of the offer to secure a pot of red-currant 
jam, a small jar of potted meat, two or 
three apples, .d a considerable section of 
a plum cake, All these he promised to 
replace without delay, and triumphantly 
| hurried back with them in his pockets and 
| under his jacket, in time to deposit them 
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on his table before the bell began to ring 
for chapel. He alse sent Cusack round to 
the school larder to order three new-laid 
eggs and some extra butter to be delivered 
at once. 

These grand preparations being duly 
made, he breathed again, and went hope- 
fully te chap-l. 

As 11 pened, he had beer very near 
reckoning without his host, or ] should say 
his guests. For Parson and Telson had 
been some time before they could make up 
their minds to accept the hurried invitation 
of the previous evening. 

“Tt’s a row,” Telson bad said, as the 
captain disappeared. 

“Of course it is. 
Parson. ‘ 

“Wonder what about ?” 

“Oh, that skyrocket aff-ir, I suppose.” 

“‘Do you think he'll give us impots if 
we dou’t go?” 

“Don't know—most likely.” 

“Rum, his asking us to breakfast, 
though,” said Telson. 

“ All a dodge, I expect,” said’ Parson. 
“By the way, what sort of breakfasts does 
he go in for?” rs 

““Not bad when he likes,” said Telson, 
with the authority of an old fag. 

“* Bacon ?” asked Parson. 

“‘ Sometimes,” said Telson. 

“JamP” inquired Parson. 

“Generally,” replied Telaon. . 

There was a pause. Then Parson said, 

“‘Pancy we'd better turn up. It’s only 
civil, when he asked us.” 

“All serene,” said Telson; ‘‘if it is a 
row, of course it will come off in any case. 
And we may as well get our breakfast 
somewhere.” 

With which philosophical resolve the 
matter had been settled, and the amiable 
pair parted to meet next morning after 
chapel. 

Riddell spared himself the embarrassment 
of waiting to escort his guests to the 
festive board, and hurried off in advance 
to see that the preparations were duly 
made in their houour. 

He caught Cusack wistfully eyeing the 
unwonted array of good things on the 
tuble, and evidently speculating as to who 
the favoured guests were to be. It was 
with some difficulty that the captain got 
him sent off to his own breakfast in the 
big hall, half bribed thereto by the pro- 
mise of a reversion of the coming feast. 

Then, feeling quite exhausted by his 
morning’s excitement, he sat down and 
awaited his visitors. 

They arrived in due time—still, to judge 
of their leisurely approach and their 
languid knock, a little suspicious of the 
whole affair. But the moment the door 
opened, and their eyes fell on the table, 
their manner changed to one of the most 
amiable briskness. 

‘*Good morning,” said Riddell, who, in 
the presence of the greater attractions on 
the table, ran considerable risk of being 
overlooked altogether. 

“ Good morning, cried the boys, sud- 
denly roused by his voice to a sense of 
their social duty. 

“ Awfully brickish of you to ask us 
round,” said Telson. 

‘Rather,’ chimed in Parson. 

“T'm glad you came,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘We may as well have breakfast. 
Telson, have you forgotten how to boil 
eggs?” 

Telson said emphatically be had not, 
and proceeded forthwith to give practical 

" of his cunning, while Parson volun- 


I’m not going,” said 


teered his aid in cutting up the bread and 
buttering the toast. 

In due time the preliminaries were all 
got through and the trio sat down to par- 
take of the reward of their toil. 

Riddell could not thank bis stars suffi- 
ciently that he had thought of embellish- 
ing his feast with the few luxuries from 
Fairbairn’s cupboard. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the Food: bamour of the two juniors 
as one delicacy after another unfolded its 
charms and invited their attention. They 
accompanied their exertions with a run- 
ning fire of chat and chaff, which left 
Riddell very little to do except gently to 
steer the conversation round towards the 
point for which this merry meeting was 
designed. 

“ Frightful job to get old Parson to turn 
up,” said Telson, taking his fourth go-in 
of potted meat; “he thought you were 
going to row him about that shindy in the 
Parliament!” 

“No I didn’t,” rejoined Parson, push- 
ing up his cup for more tes. ‘‘It was 
you said that about blowing up us sky- 
rockets,” 

‘What a howling cram,” said Telson. 
“TI never make bad jokes. You know, 
Riddell, it was Parson stuck us up to that 
business. He's always at the bottom of 
the rows.” 

Parson laughed at this compliment. 

“ You mean I always get into the rows,” 
said he. 

‘‘ Anyhow, I don't efppose the sky- 
rockets will show up again this term,” said 
Telson. 

“They certainly did not get much en- 
couragement Jast ‘time,’ said Riddell, 
lenghing. “You know I don’t think you 
fellows do yourselves justice in things’ like 
that. Fellows get to think the only thing 
you're good at is a row.” 

“* Fact is,” said Parson, ‘‘ Telson thought 
we'd been so frightfully enubbed this term, 
we kide, that he said we ought to stick up 
for ourselves.” 

“TI eaid that?” cried Telson. ‘ Why, 
you know it was you said it!” 

‘*By the way,” said Parson; ‘ wasn't 
there to be a special meeting of the House 
to-day, for something or other?” 

Telson looked rather uncomfortable, and 
then said, 

“‘Yes, I heard so. I fancy it's about 
you, somehow,” added he, addressing 
Riddell. 

‘* About me?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes—to kick you out, or something,” 
said Telson ; ‘‘ but Parron and I mean to 
go and vote against it.” 

This was news to Riddell, and rather 


astonishing news too. 
: “To kick me out ?” he asked. ‘ What 
for?” 


“Oh, you know,” said Parson; ‘it’s 
some bosh about that bostrace affair. 
Some of the chaps think you are mixed up 
in, it, but of course it’s all a cram. I’ve 
told them so more than once.” 

“It’s all those Parrett’s cada,” said 
Telson, taking up the matter from a School 
House point of view. ‘They're riled 
about the race, and about the cricket- 
match, and everything else, and try to 
make out every one's cheating.” 

“* Well, some one must have been cheat- 
ing,” said Parson, a trifle warmly, ‘‘ when 
he cut my rudder-lines ; and he’s not likely 
to be one of our fellows— much more likely 
to be a School House cad!” 

“Tl figbt you, you know, Pargon!”” 
put in Telgon. 

Riddell saw it was time to interfere. 


The conversation was drifting into an un- 
profitable channel, from which it woul 
scarcely work its way out unassisted. 

What he wanted was to find ont whethe: 
there was any truth in the explanatior 
which the diary afforded of young Wynd 
ham’s conduct, and he was 6 long way fron 
that vet. 

“* Have some more cake, Telson,”’ said he 
by way of changing the subject 

Telson cheerfully accepted the invitation 
while Parson, to spare his host the troub] 
of pressing him to take an apple, helpe: 
himself, 

Then when they were well started onc 
more the captain said, ‘‘ Who's going t 
win the juniors’ match, Parson? Our fel 
lows quite think they are.” 

“Yes,” said Parson, contemptuously 
“Theard they had cheek enough to say sc 
But they'll be disappointed for once.” 

“Well,” said Riddell, ‘they've bee 
practising pretty steadily of late. They’: 
not to be despised. Whatever has becom 
of the juniors’ eleven in the School Hous 
Teleon?” 

“Can’t make out,” replied Telson 
“‘they’re an awful set of louts this year 
only one or two good men in the lot. 
don’t think they can scrape up an eleven. 

“Ah!” said the captain, seeing h 
chance; ‘‘you’ve lost a good many goc 
fellows. Wyndham, for one, has got u 
into the second eleven, I hear.” 

“ Yes,” said Parson; ‘and jolly cock 
he is about it, too! ’” 

“He’s not been down at the practic 
lately, though,” said Telson, colourin 
slightly, and for no apparent reason. 

_“ Why? Is he seedy?” said the ca) 
tain. 

“Eb? No; I don’t think so. Wyr« 
ham’s not seedy, is he, should you thin 
Parson?” 

“No,” said Parson, exchanging uncon 
fore glances with bis ally; “not exact. 

”» 


‘It'll be a pity if he doesn’t get playir 
in the Templeford match,” said Riadell. 

Would the fish bite? If the diary hs 
spoken true, these two boys were at pr. 
sent very full of Wynchane affair, and 
trifle indignant with the captain himse 
for his supposed intention of reportit 
that youth’s transgression at headquarter 
If that were so, Riddell considered it po 
sible that, after their honest fashion, th« 
might take upon themselves to give him 
piece of their mind, which was exact. 
what he wanted. 

“The fact is,” said Telson, ‘‘ Parson ar 
I both think he’s down in the mouth.” 

‘Indeed ?” asked the captain, busi 
buttering fresh slice of toast. 

“Yes. Haven't you seen it?” aske 
Parson, 

‘‘He’s in a funk about something « 
other,” said Telson. 

It was getting near now ! 

‘““What about, do you know?” aske 
the captain. 

“Why, you know,” said Telson. ‘ Abor 
being expelled, you know.” 

«Expelled! What fort” asked Riddell) 
and the boy’s reply gave him a satisfactio 
quite out of proportion to its merits. 

“About Beamish’s, you know,” sai 
Telson, confidentially ; “he thinks you’ 
going to report him.” 

“And he’s bound to get expelled if yo 
do,’ said Parson. 

“And how do you know about it? 
asked the captain, quietly. 

“Oh! you know, Parson and I spotte 
them—that is, Gilks and Silk and him- 
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thatnight of Brown’s party. But wc never 
‘oid anybody, and don’t mean to, so I don’t 
inow how it came out.”” 

“Anyhow,” said Parson, ‘if he’s to be 
arpelled, Silk and Gilks ought to catch it 
va. [bet anything they took him there. 
Thanks! a little piece.’”” 

This last sentence was in reply to an in- 
ntstion to take some more cake. 

Under cover of this diversion, Riddell, 
rth thankful heart, continued to steer the 
tak oat again into the main channe! of 
«bool affsirs, of which the affair of Wynd- 
tam junior was but one of many. 

Before the meal was over it had got as 
fr a8 Eutropius, and he fairly won his 
gusts’ hearts by announcing that he did 
ntconsider that historian’s Latin nearly 
ws good as Ceesar’s, an epinian which they 
adorsed with considerable heat. 

All things come to an end at last, 


hand the boys in as | good-humour as 
uthe beginning. They thanked the cap- 
ain most profusely for his hospitality, 
thich they never doubted was meant as 8 
mognition of their own sterling merits, 
ol of the few attempts they had lately 
mie to behave themselves; aud, after 
criting him to come to & coneert they 
vere about to give on the. evening of the 
juiory’ match, took their departure. 

“By the way,” said Riddell, as they were 
pang, “do either of 


tis book belongs ? foand it in the 
ssyground yesterday.” 
4 merry tough greeted the appearance 


4 Bosher's diary, which the pair recog- 
tedasa very old friend. : 
It's old Bosher’s diary,” said Telson. 
‘Hes always dropping it about. I believe 
does it on purpose. I say, isn’t it 
Sgitfl bosh ? ” ; 

It im't very clear in parts,” said the 


splain, 

“Did he call you ‘evil,’ or ‘gross,’ or 
uly in the face,’ in the part you looked 
a!" gsked Telzon ; ‘‘ because, if 80, we 
urs well lick him for you ” 

"No, don't do that,” said Riddell ; ‘‘ you 
‘al better give it him back, though, and 
tris him from me not to drop it about 
=rthan he can help. Good-bye.” 

Titha great weight off bis mind, Rid:lell 
vat down to first school that day a 
<niful though a humbled man. 

That a narrow escape he had had of 
“tg the boy he 
“zhhy a grievous injustice! Indeed, by 

ing him privately he had done him 
tice enough as it was, for which he 
sd not too soon atone. 

lathe midst of his relief about the boat- 
the could scarcely bring himself to 
‘ari teriously the -boy’s real offence, bad 
utat had been ; and, indeed, it was not 
ul Wyndham himself referred to it that 
mom that its gravity ocourred to 
a 
Ixtas the special meeting of the Parlia- 
¥u (convened by private invitation of 
ize and Ashley to a select few of their 
‘= vay of thinking) was assembling, 
‘ndbam, in compliance with a message 
‘a the'captain, strolled out into the Big 
“wrk the very bench where yesterday 
+tel had his memorable talk with Silk. 

ital was waiting there for him, and 

"tk boy approached, his wretched, hag- 
mine oes the captain’s heart with 
are, 

He had scarcely the spirit to return 
Sills salute as he seated himself beside 
= ou the bench and waited for what was 


ad seek breakfast, the end of which | 


ou know to whom | 


| 


for most in Wil- ; 


“ Old fellow,” said Riddell, ‘don’t look 
so wretched. Things mayn’t be as bad as 
you think.” 

‘How could they be anything else?” 
said Wyndham, dolefully. 

‘If you'll listen to me, and not look so 
frightfully down,” said the captain, ‘I'll 
tell you.” 

Wyndham made a feeble attempt to 
rouse himself, and turned to hear what the 
captain had to say. 

** You wondered,” said Riddell, ‘‘ how I 
came to know about that visit to Beam- 
ish’s. Would it astonish you to hear that 
till this time yesterday I never knew about 
it at all?” 

‘“What!” exclaimed Wyndham, incre- 
dulously ; ‘you were talking te me about 
it two or three days before.” 

“So you thought. You thought when 
I said it was my duty to report it, and that 
the honour of the school was involved in 
it, and all that, that I was talking ab: ut 
that scrape at Beamish’s.” 

‘Of course you were,” said Wyndham. 
‘« What else could you have been talking 
about? I confessed it to you myself.” 

“And you couldn't see what the honour 
of the school had to do with your going to 


| Beamish’s, could you?” asked Riddell. 


‘Well, no. Perhaps it has, but I didn’t 
see it at the time.” 

‘* Of course nut,” said the captain, “and 
if I had been thinking of Beamish’s I 
should hardly have spoken in the way I 

id. 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said Wynd- 
haw, puzzled. 

“Why, this. In all our talks you never 
once meutioned Beamish’s. You concluded 
what I suspected you of was this, and I 
concluded that the wrong you were 
confessing was the one I suspected you 
of.” 

“What did you suspect me of, then,” 
inquired ‘Wyndham, “if it wasn't that?” 

‘< ’m ashamed to say,”’ said the captain, 
“‘T suspected you of having cut the lines 
of Parrett’s rudder at the boatrace.’”’ 

Wyndham, in the shock of this announce- 
ment, broke out into an almost hysterical 
laugh. 

“Suspected me of cutting the rudder- 
lines!” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said Riddell, sorrowfully. ‘I'm 
ashamed to say it.” 

“«Why, however could you ?” exclaimed 
the boy, in strange bewilderment. 

Riddell quietly told him the whole story. 
Of the mysterious letter, of his visit to 
Tom the ‘boatboy, of the knife, of the re- 
collection of Wyndham's movements on 
the night in question, and then of his sup- 
posed admission of his guilt. 

Wyndham listened to it all with breath- 
less attention and wonder, and when it was 


' all done sighed as he replied, 


‘< Why, Riddell, it’s like a story, isn’t 
it?’ 

““Tt is,” said the captain, ‘‘and rather a 
pitiful story as far as Fam concerned.” , 

“Not a bit,” replied the boy, as sympa- 
thetically as if Riddell was the person to 
be pitied and he was the person who had 
wronged him. ‘It was all a misunder- 
standing. How on earth could you have 
helped suspecting me? Any one would 
have done the same.” 

“Bui,” added he, after a pause, ‘‘ what 
ought I to do about Beamish’s ? Of course 
that was no end of a scrape, and the mis- 
chief is, I promised those two cads never to 
say a word about it. By the way, you 
saw me with Silk on this seat yesterday 
afternoon?” 


“Yes,” said Riddell ; “ you didn’t seem 
to be enjoying yourself.” 

“T should think I wasn’t, I'd been 
trying to get him to let me off that pro- 
mise, and he had offered to do it for seven 
pounds, under conditions. I might have 
closed with him if you hadn’t come past 
just then. He held me down to rile you, 
and I got so wild I rounded on him and 
made him in a frightful rage, and it’s very 
ely, now he may tell Paddy if you 

lon’t.”” 

“Not he,” said Riddell. ‘‘ You’re well 
out of his clutches, old man, and it strikes 
we the best way you can atone for that 
affuir is by keeping out of it for the future, 
and having no more to do with fellows 
like that.” 

“‘What should I have done,” said the 
boy, ‘‘ without you to look after me? 
T’d have gone to the dogs, to a dead cer- 
tainty.” 

“ Thank God rather than me,” said the 
captain, in his kindest tone. ‘‘ Ah, there’s 
Silk coming this way. We needn’t stop 
here to give him a return match. Come 
on.” 

And the two friends rose and strolled off 
happily arm-in-arm. 

(To be continued.) 


— I 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A HINT FOR NATURALISTS, Ero. 


Mr. EDWARD COOEK, of T. Cooke and Sons, Natu- 
Talista, 30, Museum Street, London, w.0., writes :— 
“Having had your interesting zhapters on ‘Bird 
Stuffing’ brought to my notice by some of your 
young readers, I venture to suggest a valuable addi- 
tion to any museum, large or small. It is now well 
known that many young (and even old) taxidermists 
have had the mortification of seeing their stuffing 
work destroyed by that little plague, the moth, and 
for some years we have almost been inundated with 
letters asking us the best preventive against it. I 
have great pleasure in naming ‘Napthaline’ in white 
crystals as the best thing possible, not only for Birds, 
but also to put in cabinet drawers of insects to prevent 
mite. I may claim to be among the first to try this 
valuable article, and in the course of the year use 
many pounds ; and I think it only has to be mentioned 
ip a widespread publication like the Bor’s OWN PAPER, 
and eome thousands of people, who still use the com- 
paratively useless camphor, would soon satisfy them- 
selves as to which is best. I may say, till we used this, 
we were constantly troubled with moth and mite in 
our collections, notwithstanding a large supply of 
camphor. It can be obtained wholesale of Messrs. 
Hopkin and Williams, 16, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 
London. Some twelve months ago I put a notice of 
this article in the ‘Monthly Entomologist,’ and am 
glad to say it has been appreciated by many entomo- 
logists,” 


ENIGHT'S TOUR (by J. C. #.). 
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SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 


(Continued from page 462.) 


A Lesson In Homography. 


| Both arms held aloft, with the wand between 
them, gives us the cipher, which completes the | 
numbers, It often happens, however, that two 
figures of the same value follow each other, and 
then ‘‘suhstitutes” have to be used, as in the 
old flag code. 


T_T" right arm pointing downwards at half a 
right angle, and the left held horizontally, 
gives us 9, 


I= ——- 


The ‘‘ negative,” with the two sticks he 
apart, is the second, 


The “affirmation,” with the two sticks held 
aloft, is the first substitute. 


i 
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The numeral and horary is 
‘ght hand extended horizontal 
sm held upright overhead. 
Lndkerchief is displayed it gives the “answer” 
a “geographical” signal. 


given with the | when the arms are placed akimbo, as if prepar- 
, and the left | ing for a hornpipe, it gives the “Gnish nto. 
hen a spread | gether,” which furnishes such an appropriate 
tail-piece to this article. 


[We have only to add that the subject of 
t signifies that a question has been asked; the large illustration at the head of this article 
shen each arm is waved over the head it signi- is ‘‘A Lesson in Homography,” as given on our 
fs that the particular signal is finished, and training ships.) 


When the right arm is waved over the head 


—_—+-o-o——— 


NETTING MADE EASY. 


which should be a ferrule to prevent splitting. 
Having all ready, fasten the pole at some con- 
rab-needle; and now would not be a bad | venient height, so that the ring will be out to- 
tae to set about it, in anticipation of the | wards you, and on a level with your eyes. Take 
aauer holidays, For the general subject of | » ball of twine and cut it in pieces three or four 


eer, boys, is a simple way to make a 
“scap-net,” or crab-net, without using a 


‘our net to be deep. 
about one inch and | 


times as long as you wish y: 
Double these and loop them, 
a half apart, around the ring, as in Fig. 1. Of 
course they will be much longer than here repre- 
sented. 

Then, beginning anywhere, take two strings, 
one from each adjeining pair, and make one knot 


wting hammock-making, etc., we would refer 
Serader to the exhaustive articles which have 
dvady appeared in our pages. 

I'there are no shops which keep such things, 
ertackemith can make the ring, and a pole 
umsily provided, The ring must have a 
tik: to drive into the end of the pole, around 


of them, asin Fig. 2. And so go once around 
the whole ring before beginning the next row. 
Very little care and judgment will keep them 
even and regular. After five or six rows, you 
can begin making the meshes smaller by knot- 
ting closer. Continue making them smaller 
until the knots become too crewded, when the 
opening at the bottom will be small enough to 
be tied across by the exercise of some home- 
made ingenuity. This will give a handsome- 
luoking net, such as Fig. 8, which has the 
advantage ef being strongest where the most 
wear-and-tear comes, and where other nets are 
weak, 

But if you prefer to make the net lighter, and 
to narrow it like the regularly made nets, a 
method is suggested in Figs. 4 and’5. 

When you have made the requisite number of 
even rows, as before, begin narrowing by clip- 
ping off one string of a pair (see B, Fig. 5) at 
four places equidistant on the same row. Then 
proceed to knot as before, excepting at these 
places, where you must take a string from the 
pair on each side of the single one, and knot 
them, allowing the single string to pass through 
the knot (c) before closing it. Be careful to 
make the tie long enough for the knot to come 
even with the others in the same row. Then 
pull down the single string, and tie a simple 
knot (D) in it, close up to the double knot. 
Then cut the string off close. Proceed in the 
same manner with the next row, avoiding as 
much as possible having the dropped meshes 


‘ come under one another. As you get down you 
will have to increase the number of them in 
each succeeding row, in order to bring the net 
together at the bottom. 

In this mode of finishing, the meshes towards 
the bottom need be made only a little smaller 
| than those above. 


| 
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THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “ In the King’s Name,” “‘ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


HE reason for the exclamation was a 
shot that whizzed by him--one fired 
from a long way down the cafion in the 
way they were retreating; and, to Bart’s 
horror, second and a third followed from 
the same direction, with the effect that the 
sarages who had attacked first gave a tri- 
umphant yell, and began firing quicker 
than before. 

“Taken between two fires, Master Bart,” 
said Joses, coolly; ‘‘ and if we don’t look 
out they'll be up to the chimney before we 
can get there, and then—” 

“We must sell our lives as dearly as we 
can, Joses!” cried Bart. 

“Good lad! good lad!” replied Joses, 
taking deadly aim at one of the Indians up 
the river and firing; ‘‘ but my life ain’t for 
sale; I want it for some time to come.” 

“ That’s right ; keep up the retreat. Well 
done, Beaver ! 

is was on account of the action of the 
chief, who, calling upon three of his men 
to follow him, dashed down stream towards 
the chimney, regardless of risk, so as to 
hold the rear enemies in check, while Bart, 
Joses, and the other three Indians did the 
same by the party up stream, who, how- 
ver, were rapidly approaching now. 

“TI want to know how those beggars 
managed to get down into the cajion be- 
hind us,” growled Joses, as he kept on 
steadily firing whenever he had a chance. 
“They must have gone down somewhere 
many miles away. I say, you mustn't lose 
achance, my lad. Now then, back behind 
those rocks. Let's run together.” 

Crack—crack—crack ! went the Indians’ 
rifles, and as the echoes ran down the cafion 
they yelled fiercely and pressed on, the 
Beaver's men yelling back a defiance and 
giving them shot for shot, one of which 
took deadly effect. 

There was a fierce yelling from down 
below as the savages pressed upwards, and 
the perils of the whele party were rapidly 
increasing. 

“Didn't touch you, did they, Master 
Bart ?” cried Joses from his hiding-place. 

“No.” 

‘Keep cool, then. Now, 
Another run for it—quick!” 

A dash was made after the Beaver toa 
fresh patch of cover, and the fring from 
above and below becante 80 fierce that the 
position grew one of dire extremity. 

‘Look out, my lads!” cried the fron- 
tierman, ‘‘they’re getting together for a 
rush. You must each bring down your 
man.” : 

There was no mistaking the plan of the 
Indians now, and Bart could see them 
clustering into some bushes just at the 
foot of the moutitain where it ran perpen- 
dicularly down, forming part of the cafion 
wall. They seemed to be quite thirty 
strong, and a bold rush must have meant 
death to the little party, unless they could 
reach ‘the chimney; and apparently the 
savages coming up from below bad ad- 
vanced so far thatthe Beaver had not 
been able to seize that stronger point, 

**Keep cool, Master Bart. We must 
stand fast and give 'em such a sharp fire 


Injuns ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. (continued.) 


as may check them. As soon as we've 
fired, you make a run for it, my lad, 
straight for the chimney. Never mind 
anybody else, but risk the firing and run 
in and climb up as fast as you can.” 

‘(And what about you, Joses?” asked 

Bart. 
“Tl stop and cover your retreat, my 
lad; and if we don’t meet again, tell the 
doctor I did my best; and now God bless 
you! Good-bye! Be ready to fire.” 

“T’'m ready, Joses, and I shan’t go,” 
replied Bart, firmly. 

‘© You won’t go? But I order you to 
go, you young dog!” cried Joses, fiercely. 

‘How dare you order me, sir?” cried 
Bart, angrily. ‘‘ You're one of the ser- 
vants, and ought to take orders from me. 
I shall nor GO!” 

“Well, of all the—look-out, Beaver! 
Fire, Master Bart! Here they come!” 

Quite a volley rang out as some five- 
and-twenty Indians came leaping forward, 
yelling like demons, and dashing down 
upon the little party. Two of this num- 
ber fell, but this did not check them, and 
they were within fifty yards of Bart, who 
was rapidly recharging, when Joses roared 
out, ‘‘ Knives—knives out! Don’t run!” 

The bravery of the Indians, of Joses and 
Bart, would have gone as nothing at 
such a time as this, for they were so terri- 
bly outnumbered that all they could have 
done would have been to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could. In fact their fates 
seemed to be sealed, when help came in a 
very unexpected way, and turned the tide 
of affairs. 

The savage Apachés had reduced the 
distance to thirty yards now, and Bart 
felt quite dizzy with excitement as. he 
fired his piece and brought down one of 
the enemy, whose ghastly painted breasts 
seemed to add to the horror of the situa- 
tion. : 

Another moment or two, and then he 
knew that the struggle would come, and 
dropping his rifle, he wrenched his knife 
from ite light sheath, when suddenly there 
was a fierce volley from on high—a fire 
that took the Indians in the rear. Six 
fell, and the rest, stunned by this terrible 
attack from s fresh quarter, turned on 
the instant and fled up the cajion, fol- 
lowed by a parting fire, from which a couple 
more fell. 

“Harray!” shouted Joses; “now for 
thechimney. Come, Master Bart! Now, 
Beaver—now’s your time!” 

They ran from cover to cover, meeting 
shot after shot from below, and ina minute 
were close up with the Beaver and his 
three men, who were hard pressed by the 
advancing porty. 

“Now, Beaver,” cried Joses, finishing 
the reloading of his piece, ‘‘ what do you 
say to 8 bold rush forward—right to the 
mouth of the chimney P” . 

“Yes,” said the chief; ‘shoot much 
first.” ! 

‘*Good,” cried Joses. ‘Now, Master 
Bart, fire three or four times wherever 
there’s a chance, and then reload and 
forward.” y 


These orders were carried out with so 
good an effect that the Apachés below 
were for the moment checked, and seemed 
staggered by this accession of strength, 
giving the little party an opportunity to 
make their bold advance, running from 
bush to bush and from rock to rock until 
they were well up to the mouth of the 
chimney, but now in terribly close quarters 
with their enemies, who held their fire, 
expecting that the advance would be con- 
tinued right on to a hand-to-hand en- 
counter. 

Then there was a pause and a dead 
silence, during which, in obedience to 
signs made by the Beaver, first one and 
then another crept behind the bushes to 
the mouth of the chimney, entered it, and 
began to ascend. There was a bit of a 
fight between Bart and Joses as to which 
should be first, with the result that the 
latter went first, then Bart followed, and 
the Beaver came last. ° 

So close was it, though, that as they 
climbed up the steep narrow rocky slope 
there was a fierce yell and a rush, and they 
saw the light slightly obscured as the 
Apachés dashed by the entrance in a fierce 
charge, meant to overwhelm them. 

Directly after the cafion seemed to be 
filled with yells of disappointment and 
rage, as the Apachés found that their 
intended victims had eluded them just es 
they had vowed their destruction. 

This gave a minute's grace, sufficient for 
the fugitives to get some little distance up 
the narrow rock passage, the Beaver and 
Bart pausing by the top of the steepest 
piece of rock about a hundred feet above 
the entrance, which, overshadowed as it 
was by trees, had a beautifully peaceful 
appserand: as seen against the broad light 
of day. 

All at once there was a loud yell, be- 
tokening the fact that the entrance to the 
chimney had been seen, and directly after 
8 couple of Indians leaped in and began to 
climb. : 

Bart and the Beaver’s rifles seemed to 
make but one report, when the narrow 
chasm was filled with the vapour of ex- 
ploded gunpowder, and the two Indians 
ell back. 

“Climb,” whispered the Beaver; and 
Bart led the way, the chief keeping close 
behind him, till they were on the heels of 
the rest of the party, who had halted to see 
if they could be of use. 

The entry was now hidden, and they 
stopped to listen, just as the successive 
reporte of three rifles came echoing up in 
company with the curious pattering noise 
made by the bulleta, which seemed as if 
they glanced here and there against the 
stones, sending fragments rattling down, 
but doing uo further harm, for the fugitives 
were not in the line of the shooters’ 
sight. 

The retreat went on, with the Beaver 
and Joses taking it in turn to remain be- 
hind at a corner of the rift or some barrier 
of rock to keep the Apachés in check, for 
they kept coming fiercely on. Now and 
then they were checked by a shot, but in 
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that durk narrow pass there was but little | 


opportunity for firing, and the chief thin, 
aimed at was retreat. ' 

The top was reached at last, and as 
they neared it, to Bart’s great delight, he 
found that there was a.strong party there, 
headed by the doctor, who hed heard the 
firing, and came to his followers’ relief. 

The main thing to decide now was how 
to hold the Apachés ia check while a re- 
treat was made to the mountain, where all 
was right, the horses and cattle being: in 
their strong places, and every one on the 
alert. 

The Beaver decided the matter by under- 


taking, with one of his men, to keep the | 


Apachés from getting to the top till their 
friends had reached the rock, where they 
were to be ready to cover his retreat. 


The doctor made a little demur at first, 


| but the chief insisted; and after an attempt 


on the part of the Apachés at fighting 
their way up had been met by a sharp 
volley, the whole party, saving the Beaver 
and one follower, retreated to the rock 
fortress, where they speedily manned all 
the points of defence, and waited eagerly 
for the coming of the chief. But to Bart's 
horror he did not come, while simul- 
taneously there was a shout from the doc- 
tor and another from Joscs, the one giving 
warning that a very strong ly of 
mounted men was appearing over the 
plains, the other that the savages from the 
caiion bad fought their way up the chim- 
ney, and were coming on to the attack. 


(To be continued.) 


LIST OF BRITISH ORCHIDS. 
(See Coloured Plate.) 
20, Frog iB. viridis). 


1 iad ©. 2 idalis) 
. pyrami 
uscif 


18. Fragrant (Gymnadenia conopsea) 
19, Butterfly (Habenaria chioranthay 


21. Man (Aceras authropophora). 
22. Musk (Herminium monorchis) 
23. Meadow (Orchis morio). 
24. Bird’s Nest (Neottia nidusavis), 
26. Tway-blade (Listera ovata 
26. Lesser Tway-blade (L. cordata). 
27. Narrow-leaved Helleborine (Epipactis media), 
28. Broad-leaved Helleborine(E. atrorubens). 
29. Marsh Helleborine (K palustris). 
30, Red Helleborine (Cephalavthera rubra). 
81, White Hellevorine (C, grandiflora), 

-leaved Helleborine (C. ensifolia). 
83, 


34. Antumnal Lady's Tresses (Spiranthes aut 

85. Summer Lady's Tresses (S. sestivalis). 

36. Creeping Lady's Tresses (Goodyera repens). 
87. Lady Slipper (Cypripedium calceolus). 

38, Small White (Gymnadenia albida). 


Correspondence. 


RICYCLE Tour. — You 
could estimate the 
cost of a tricycle 
tour under ordi- 
nary circum. 
stances at ten shil- 
lings per day each, 
but you might do 
it for less. 


ONE IN TROUBLE.— 
The only way to 
remedy the dam- 
age is to rebind 
tue books. In 
the event of their 
being in cloth you 
coul probably 
obtain the cases 
cheap frum the 

ublisher, Once 

lamp gets well in- 
to a cover renova- 
tion is hopeless. 


BARE BoNESs.—1. Almost the only satisfactory way of 
skeletonising birds, etc, is to leave them in soft 
water, and let them rot. It is a long proces and 
an odoriferous one, but it is effective. Insects have 
no bones. 2 Topaint on glass mix your colours with 
varnish. 

A. W. GrRMAN.—Apply to any of the institutes for the 
deaf and dumb. From their leading officials you 
would very probably get valuable hints and help. 
Your going to sea is quite out of the question. Ino 
all such cases of affliction it is well to apply to the 
establishments that exist for their special treatment; 
they have patients of all incomes, and hence neces- 
sarily learn the various branches in which those that 
consult them can obtain employment. 


AN ANxioUS READER.—You can get the packet of 
plates for the third volume. It costs one shilling 
and eightpence, 


PHONOGRAPHER,—There has been no separate publicas 
tion of “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” You must get 
it iu the volume—the second. 


SALT.—If you apply for a_prospectus to the Captain, 
Conway Training Ship, Liverpool, you will receive 
the latest information by return. 


GROAN-Foo —There were articles on Ventriloquism in 
our first and second volumes. Read them. 


ANxrous (Sudbury).—It is not for us to be wise above 
what is written. Jesus Christ came into “ the world 
to save sinners ;” and God the Father ‘'so loved the 
world” that He sent His Son, 


CyoList.—A book called “‘ Tricycles of the Year” is on 
mle a most cycle shops. It is published at 170, 
rand. 


APPRENTICE.—It seems to us that the attention of the 
medical officer of health or sanitary inspector should 
be called to the fact that the trade now carried on 
below you is prejudicial to health. It is simply 
abominable that an unhealthy trade should be 
carried on in a basement, so as to zive all the floors 
above the benefit of the fumes. 


A YounG CaRPENTER.—Report the matter to St, Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. No postmaster has a right to detain 
a letter, He must either deliver it or return it. If 
you were not a resident in the town, and were not 
sure of your address, you had a perfect right to have 
the letter sent “to be left till called for.” 


Nat Rats.You shculd order your books through one 
of the local booksellers, None of the London houses 
will send them unless you prepay cost and carriage. 
ay of the publishers will forward books on those 

rms. 


AMATEUR, A.—The articles on Bees were in the second 
volume, There were eleven of them in all, and they 
began in No. 67. 


BEDA QUiST.—Canvas priinig consists of equal parts 
of white lead and whiting, mixed with five parts of 
raw and one of boiled vil. 

J. M. 8.—You can get such books from any magical 
warehouse. A Loudon Directory will give you ad- 
dresses, There are a great mauy tricks described in 
‘‘Hoffman’s Modern Magic,” published by Messrs. 
Routledge. 


C. BaRRoN.—1. Answered. 


fle, and that is, rough): socakt un longer 

mile, an Iy 8) , @ sixth longer. 
than a statute mile. 3, You had better gt the ' 
second volume. The articles on Knots and dage 

ran for some time in it. 


IsiFUNDA (Pietermaritzburg).—So far from being sur- 
prised, we have had at least a dozen letters from 
our immediate, neighbourhood. Apply to the 
thon Boat Company, Limited, Romeey, Hants 
A nine-feet boat evsts £14, but you could get a price- 
list on application, The premium payee for 
sailor apprentices, so far from decreasing, is sure to 
crease, 
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BR. BIREETT.—At almost every post-office you can 
cure information as to the nearest place at w 
you can volunteer fur the Royal Navy. 


WANDERER.—Get ‘“ Under the Red Ensign.” It is the 
best book on the merchant service. It is written by 
Mr. Thomas Gray, the Assistant-Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, and the statements in it are based 
on official returns. It contains the full copies of the 
indentures of apprenticeship, and all the papers 
signed and wanted by the merchant seaman, whether 
before or abaft the mast. It costs one shilling, and 
can be got through any bookseller. | 

U. G. and VoOLUNTEER.—The men in the Royal Naval | 
‘Reserve receive an annual retainer of six pounds per 
year, payable quarterly ; or if in the second class, an 
annual retainer of two pounds ten shillings, payable | 

uarterly, in addition to their uniform. While at 
i they are paid the regular wages payable to sea- 
men of the flest of the same rating, and, in addition, | 
they are lodged and fed. Altogether a Reserve man | 
reoeives each year about ten pounds in cash, besides 
lodging and food for twenty-eight days. The men | 
are the pick of our merchant service. To join the | 
Reserve you must be a sailor, and you inquire at the 
Mercantile Marine Office, which, when you are a 
sailor, you will know very well. 


WILL18.—The paint is a japan. 
any pale good quality varnish, 


J. CRANE.—We have a dep6t in the Fiji 
Islands, and you will there find the Boy's 
Own PAPER as popular as it is here. 
There is no necessity for you to have it 
specially sent. 


Egsor.—You must buy the parts, or the 
packet of plates at the close of the volume. 
Suspend the acorn bya wire 80 as to just 
touch the water, and keep the water up to 
the level by supplying what is lost by 
evaporation. 


BoLETUS.—1. The smaller specimens of fungi 
can be dried on card as they are. The 
larger are best prepared 0 removing a 
slice from the centre by means c. a vertical 
section through the middle trom the top 
of the pileus to the base of th stem. Be- 
fore you dry the sides separate the stem 
from the pileus, and if an agaric scrape out 
the fleshy lamellw and gills, and if a bole- 
tus scrape out the tubes. You thus have 
the fungus divided into two portions, a 
central thin slice, two nearly halves of the 
stem, and the sections of the pileus. Ex- 
pose these to the air until they have parted 
with some of their moisture, but have not 
shrivelled, and thep place them between 
dry blotting-paper and press in different 
papers, as you do other plants. When they 
are thoroughly dry arrange them on white 
paper as nearly as possible in their natural 
position. If there are insects on your 
specimen, pour oil of turpentine over it. 
Some of the distended fungi are best filled 
with cotton-wool before they are dried, 
Collections of fungi are not ay to keep, 
as the least damp will damage them. To 
preserve them st insects use a wash 
of corrosive sublimate in pyroligneous 
naphtha. You will find it a good plan on 
a walk to stick to your sandwiches, and 
leave your companious to sample the 
fungi. 2. To preserve the colours of 
flowers, paint the blossoms over with alum- 
water before you press them. 


A QureKx Boy. — The Special Christmas 
Number will not be included in the 
Annual. 


B. 0. 8, S.—The Shadow Show, for the bene- 
fit of those few who did not see how to 
work it, was fully described in No. 172, in 
the Fourth Volume. 


Tom THoMB.—Buy all our Christmas Num- 
bers and you will get quite a stock of dia- 
egies and recitations. For recitations 

ly, try A. H. Miles’s sixpenny ‘(A 1 Re- 
citer,” published by wl, Old Bailey. 

A WOULD-BE SAILOR. —In every respect 
those born or living in the British Colonies 
are on the same footing with regard to 
admission to the services as those born or 
living in the mother country. 


A. C, GAFFIKIN.—The Kingston Club pub- 
lish ‘The Modern Yachtsman,” price one 
penny, monthly. Glad to hear of the suc- 
ceas of the Belfast Club; may the golden 
ball on the red ground have many to sail 
under it ! 

RB. POLLARD.—The acid you use is too strong. 
You should dilute it with water, and then 
it would not burn the paper. 


E. Farr.—In each case you are correct. A 
no-ball does not spoil a maiden over, be- 
Hare ba is ee eee oe ae ee the ball 

foliows the no-| its pl 
the ansipaae ces its place in 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER cannot be 80 vi 
or he would know that in roars Base 
volume we gave a long series of articles 
entitled “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” in 
which the navy as a profeasion was ex- 
haustively treated, and full details given 
as to examinations, admission, etc., e 


h 


Mix lampblack with | 


J. H. BR. S.—1. Your easiest plan would be to arrange 
the wire from your bell so that when the hour hand 
of the clock gets to the time you wish to awake it 
makes contact with it and gives the alarm. 2. Not 
yet, but one is coming. 3. The person who keeps 
the dog has to take out the licence. 4. A postman 
has to deliver letters to individuals, not to collect 
them from them. Put your letter in the box, and 
he will then take it with the rest. When a postman 
is delivering he is in the ‘‘retail” business, when he 
is collecting he is ‘wholesale only.” Now do you 
understand ? 


J. M. (Sydney, N.8.W.)— You can get the quarterly 
parts cheapest and easiest from our depot in Sydney. 
A large stock is always kept there. 


UN PETIT GARcoNn.—Always go to headquarters. Write 
to the Secretary of the Bankers’ Institute for the 
necessary forms. 


W. R. N.—An advertisement in any of the natural- 
history papers, or in the “Exchange and Mart,” is 
almost sure to find some one anxious to dispose of 
the book. 


BRSWICKE.—1. The ‘‘Tripon the Thames,” from Oxtord 
down, was in Nos. 130 to 140. 2. You could make 
the bottom and corners of wood, and cover them with 
Portland cement. 3. Hopeless. 


NAVIS.—1. The first screw steamer in the British Nay 
was the Mermaid, afterwards named the Dear 
built in 1840, and jparcliased, from Messrs. J. and ( 
Rennie by the Admiralty, in accordance with § 
George Cockburn’s advice, and on condition tha! 
steamed twelve knots an hour. She was tried « 
May 15th, 1843, and her mean speed out of sixte: 
runs was 12142. 2. Add a sixth to the number) 
knots to get the miles. Thus—take six knots: 
hour as seven miles, twelve knots as fourteen wily 
eighteen knots as twenty-one miles. 


R.S.-1. Lay the glass down flat, and having clean 
it thoroughly, drop on it some quicksilver, and ( 
that place a sheet of tinfoil. Puta piece of glass) 
metal on the top, and keep the whole under pressu 
for a little time. 2. Yes, but an amateur could o 
do so satisfactorily. 


SOHOOLBOYS.—We do not know of any maker of bost 
erangs in England, but you may get a specimen 
most of the curiosity-shops. Try in the neighbou 
hood of the British Museum. 


Ros Roy.—1. Mr. Pyeroft's “‘ Cricket Field,” costs hi 
a-crown, new edition, and is published by Mes: 
Longman. 2. ‘Felix on the Bat” is out of pric 
8. There is no book on the subject that is wor 
buying. 

W. H. STEVENS.—Dog licences are obtainable {rv 
any post-office. There is no collector. 


A Spring Idyll. 
“Two's company and three none. 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Prorgssor J. F. Hopagtts. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE ENGLISH HOME. 


hy the earl’s wide hall 
we have already in- 
troduced the reader, and 
the requirements of our 
story demand that we 
should reconduct him 
thither. The earl him- 
self is from home hunt- 
ing with a train of infe- 
rior nobles and certain 
landowners of the 
neighbourhood, who, 
though not of noble 
strain, were still re- 
garded as being per- 
fectly eligible asso- 
ciates, even for the 


“The boy stood stiffly and Proudly erect without wincing.”—See p. 506. 
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proud and powerful ‘“ Blue Tooth ” him- 
self; and the Himfdige sat iu her “ bar” 
—or bower, as we now write the word— 
with her maidens, and embrvidered in 
snow-white wool the stories of the heroes 
and the wonderful myths of Valhalla. As 
in later times, these groups of damsels 
formed a sort of achool of art, presided 
over by the Hlsfdige, or dispenser of 
bread -our modern lady. Under her 
guidance they l-arnt the necessary aris 
of those days. They could decipher runes, 
as the ancient English letters of the alpha- 
bet were called; they coald embrvider 
hangings for the wall, or the small pennons 
used’ below the ‘‘token,” or sign, of a 
warrior’s name or family, equivalent tu 
the badge of later heraldry. They were 
taught the science of medicine as far as it 
was understood in these days, and it was 
to the full as mysterivuus and uncanny a 
science then as it is now. They were ac- 

uainted with the use of simples, and of 
a the various herbs used. in medicine ; 
and, as medicine and mystery iu tho.e days 
were closely associated, they were accus- 
tomed to employ spells and incantations in 
their cures, to which they gave quite as 
much credit as they did to the natural 
powers of the roots and herbs which they 
used. ’ 

A great delight was when one of the 
band was called upon to relate some story of 
the “brave days of old” to the rest, or 
perhaps a scép, or poet, would tell some 
glorious piete of scaldic poetry of the 
doings of Beowulf, of Waldhere, of Hyg- 
lac, and of the warriors of old ; or the glee- 
man would at other times sing wonderfully 
melodious verses made harmonious by a 
system of alliteration which was well 
adapted to give force to English verse, 
aud which, indeed, is much better adapted, 
in my view, to add to its beauty than eur 
modern system of rhyme, to which our 
language does not seem to take kindly, 
and which is a modern innovation. These 
grand old stories in verse were the delight 
of our forefathers—ay, and of our fore- 
m ‘thers too, if we oume to that ! 

O. the present occasion one of the gentle 
craft was telling the story of the death of 
Baldur, the White Gud—the god of purity, 
truth, aud goodness; and he dwelt with 
great feeling on the cruel trick of the evil 
genius of Valhalla, Utgdérd Loké, who, 

lacing an arrow of the mistletve in the 

ands of Héder, the twin-brother of Baldur, 
who was born blind, directs his aim so that 
the arrow pierces the heart of the hero-god, 
who must descend to the Goddess of the 
Dead and remain with her. Then the 
brave gods beg Odin the All-wise, the 
Father of the race of Valhalla; to ordain 
that Baldur shall be exempt from the cruel 
law, but the God of Wisdum declares that 
the laws cannot be changed, although acom- 
promise may be effected. Then they epply 
to Hela, the Goddess of the Lower World, 
whither all cowards are banished, together 
with those who have led bad lives, or have 
not died gloriously in the field. At last 
she relents, and consents to allow Baldur 
to return to heaven if his bride Nanna can 
obtain the tears of all things, whether 
animate or inanimate, in the world. Ac- 
cordingly Nanna hastens to the earth and 
obtains the tears of all things save and 
except those of one little white flower, 
which the goddess passed over because 
Utgard Loké was sitting on the stone near 
which it grew in the Sieguise of an old 
woman, hiding it with the garment which 
he wore. The little flower exclaimed, 
“Forget me not,” but the goddess passed 


on and never heard the agonised cry. The 
flower became blue from sorrow, but he 
who regards it properly may hear the 
ery even now. Nauna returned to Val- 
halla with all the tears collected on the 
mistletoe arrow, where they remain until 
this very day. The Goddess Nanna em- 
braces her lord in triumph, holding the 
mistletue arrow over his head, and at this 
day we embrace our friends under the 
mistletoe to show our love for Bualdur. But 
Hela remarks the absence of the tears of 
the little blue flower, and declares that 
Baldur is her lawful prize. Odin now 
steps in with a compromise, and decrees 
that Baldur shall remain half bis time in 
the lower regions and half his time on 
high. This is the origin of day and night ! 
It shows, too, how, if we are blind to evil, 
we destroy good. Baldur has a son named 
Forsetti, the. God of Justice, and this 
shows. us that if evil succeed in destroying 
good, justice remains to avenge the deed. 
This is only a very brief abstract of the 

long mythological story chanted by the 
bard on the occasion of our return to the 
home ‘of the haughty’ earl. ‘We add s 
specimen of scaldic versifications that our 
readers may see how the alliteration was 
carried through a poem; but we do not 
think that they would care to have the 
whole tale told in this peculiar kind of 
verse :— 

Low boweth Baldur 

Bending to Odin, 

Loud Laughs base L6ké 

Mis triumph te gain. 

« Home now to Hela 

Hasten theu High one! 


Never shall Nanna 
Name thee again.” 


Valfather Voweth 
Valhalla’s dar! 

Half of his time in 

High Heaven shall live. 
And his Bright Bride, teo, 
Gelden-haired G:ddess, 
Her life for her Loved Lord, 
Loving shall give. 


Forsetti their Fond son 
‘Vows his great Father 
Baldur the Beautiful 
Deep to avenge. 

Justice and Judgment 
Jealous pursuing « 

Evil and Enviousness,— 
Live without change. 


As this last verse was chanted to the 
sound of the harp, one of the maidens 
rose and quickly left the room, evidently 
greatly moved by the sentiment. just 
uttered. 

““@weneth seems to feel the might of 
song, and truly the lays of high Valhalla 
are sufficient to move all things, animate 
and ivanimate. Your lay, Osric, has had 
such effect on the heart of this British 
maiden as the wonderful words of Nanna 
had upon the stones and stocks of yore in 
that they have inoved her to tears.” 

“Nay,” said one of the maidens, 
““Gweneth weeps much and often when 
alone, but she is too proud to show her 
grief when other girls are there.” 

“Well,” said another, ‘it wonders me 
greatly that our noble earl should put a 
British captive here amidst our band. She 
has none of our blood within her veins, 
and she is wild and wayward: sometimes 
gentle, soft, and kind; at others fierce and 
cruel in her looks, so that I almost fear 
her.” 

“ Bethink thee, Hilda,” said the Hlef- 
dige, with dignity ; “‘the poor child has 
had no teaching as thou hast to school her 
thoughts aright. The poor-souled Chiis- 
tians know nothing of Valhalla and its 
countless joys. And when she hears some 
verses only of our grand English faith it 


touches her straight home. I wonder if it 
would be good to teach her some of our 
high mysteries? She is not of the blood 
of Odin, still we might find a vala to 
beseech dear Freya to have mercy on her 
and take her to her bower of. bliss here- 
after. Yes, Hilda, let some maiden send a 
churl to Thorgerd Herdabrud, the Danish 
prophetess ; we will consult her. Take this 
golden arn-ring for the Dane, and let the 
churl present it in my name. Or stay, 
bring me a rune-staff. Osric, carve the 
tunes to tell the valu what we want. If 
she deny my prayer, and say she cannot 
come to me, tell her that 1 myself will 
seek her dwelling in the wood and ask her 
what I fain would know.” 

“ Lady,” said the glecman, “ pray give 
me leave, and I will do thy bidding to the 
vala better than the churl. I will say all 
T can to bring her ta thee, and surely in 
my Voice lieg much more art than even in 
the runes!” 

“Tis. well !”. replied the lady ; ‘‘and I 
shall be glad to show that I know how to 
reward good service.” 

The gleeman rose, and, standing 3 
moment before the lady, gently inclined 
his head and bent his knee much as a little 
girl is taught to make a ‘“ curtsey ” at the 
present day—precisely in the attitude 
which we have seen the boy-earl assume 
before his father. 

With slow and stately steps the scop 
withdrew. 

‘Tis better he should go!” exclaimed 
the lady, as the heavy arras fell over the 
door at his departure. ‘‘Thorgerd will 
scarce come hither, but she will tell Osric 
when she will see me; and, sooth to say, I 

earn to know if she has tidings of my 
uy.” 

“The young earl must be proud and 
happy to have his youthful fellows with 
him,” said Hilda. ‘Nor can I think it 
accident that keeps him thus from home. 
The earl is wise, and loves young Harold 
dearly—who does not?—and he would 
never send him forth to danger.” 

“Hilda,” said the lady, proudly, “has 
contact with you British girl unfitted thee 
to speak of Harold and thy lord P Danger! 
Would any English boy shun danger ? 
Would any English mother sink so low as 
to withhold her son from danger? And 
knowest thou the earl so little that thou 
couldst think he would keep his only son 
from glory? I think it shame to speak 
with thee almost if thou hast lost thy 
English heart and hast become s Briton! 
If it should be the will of great All- 
Father to take the boy, Tight ladly would 
I part with him; but I believe he has great 
deeds to do upon the craven Britons, and 
therefore think not he will die an early 
death. But this must be as Odin wills it. 
We are nothing more than tools to work 
his will.” 

“‘Canst thou tell me, gracious lady,” 
said Hilda, ‘‘ why the mistletoe was chosen 
by Utgard Loké wherewith to injure Bal- 

ur P” 

‘‘That is in itself a noble story,” said 
the lady, ‘‘ and, like all holy lore, has very 
solemn teachings. It was on this wiee:— 

“‘ There are three fates in high Valhalla. 
Urda the past, Verdandi the t, and 
Skuld the future. The fate of the future, 
Skuld, prophesied that the bright and 
beaming one, Baldur, the favoured son of 
Odin, would die a coward’s death in being 
slain without resistance, and that too by «- 
mortal weapon. On hearing this Odin 
sent for the Goddess of the Under World, 
whose name is Hela, and he asked her how ‘ 
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ight be possible to avert this fate from 
tdored son. So Hela said she would 
op herclaim if all things in creation 
ats, birds, reptiles; trees, shrubs, 
<n; metals, earths, stomes,. fire and 
s-sllshould swear a solemn oath never 
jue Baldor, Then Nanne, Baldur’s 
was sent to lower earth, and her 
goodness, innocence, and eloquence 
ined won from all created thivgs the 
never to injure Baldur. But as 
paused through a forest to ask the trees 


rre their promise, she saw not the 
te which grows thereon, because 
Loké was sitting on the bough in 


‘mof a-white bird called the crow— 
passed on and the mistletoe never 
: the promise. 

Baljorisnow pronounced invulnerable. 
gear,no weapon can wound him, so 
pols institute a game in which each 
vy; his shaft at Baldur, who, unhurt 
" their efforts, remains as well as ever. 
shows that the powers of Truth and 
nz are such that those who are really 
ist heart, however they may examune 
mieed seem to attack them, can never 
ahem. Now Loké, seeing Baldur 
with his buck against the holy tree 
ance so called—our holly), says that 
unfair for all the gods to shoot at 
rz to the exclusion of his blind 
vr Hadar, so Hédur is allowed to try 
‘ll, and Loké directs the ain. On 
the shaft—in vain does the golden- 
ei cock, who had hitherto been the 
n bird of Odin, fly upwards to inter- 
the arrow. It pierces him and sinks 
be heart of Baldur, who falls wounded 
st the tree. The tree bears the red 
1a his blood to this day, and Hela 
wher prey. The rest you know. The 
man or schp tells the story thus :— 


ae a Baldar, the Bright-Browed God of Trath, 
rn Nanma near him, 

u sede beasts, stones in sooth, 

= Be End eae ont rOUs youth, 
opted Loké in guise uncouth 5 

yes & maistieoe % to spear him. 

ach to her office 
dens’ garden 


= who best can throw the quoit or 


the 

ian , and then to deck my. 
‘ are se 

gift bal and see the bors ot igicls! 


Ah provided. 
noble Lite’ and free. G 


> give his noble a 
t"oar heads should be injured’ 
= the brave and. virtuous! , 
rand the good! See, girls, of one 
ca in high Valhalla are compose’, 
sey are Odin’s champivns | © A 
Ge field. Why do they seek to om 


at once passed me 
eee ves them joy on 


» iv . Al 
to his sons, he gives emthis life 


xe + and good lady, 
<i WEY Sti Good ladies do nO*, 
cheered her maidens. 
gan, yet was there even 
umes That in our English 


ved good ground for the seed 


of Go-Aare inscrutable ;, they are 
s eae aud most certais it 18 that 


there was in the pagan creed of our own 
race two thousand years ago matter which 
in His hand has served to prepare the way 
for a fuller reception of the truth than 
seemed possible among other races enj»ying 
what some people are apt to regard asa 
higher state of civilisation than that known 
to our own ancestors. 

The good lady paused as she left the 
hall with h-r maidens on hearing the din 
made by the boys in their exercise, or 
“play” as it was called, and perhaps a 
pang shot through the mother’s heart as 
she heard so many voices, but not that of 
her own Harold! Where was he? What- 
ever feelings arose in her mind, she sup- 
pressed them, and turning to her maidens 
said, “ Walk gently on, my children, I 
will join you anon.” Saying these words, 
she opened a small wicket in the palisade 
which separated her special part of the 
house and grounds from that which was 
devoted to the training of the youth of 

ood blood belonging to various families 
in the neighbourhood, and all entrusted to 
the great earl so that they might have the 
advantage of learning somewhat of the 
grand art of war under so renowned a 
champion. An old man, a trusty warrior 
grey iu the service of the earl and true 
as the steel he wore, had been appointed 
“schoolmaster,” and was now waving & 
mimio blade on high, as the boys, breakin, 
from the formation of the wodg in whic 
they had been drawn up in silence for a 
time, formed a line in excellent order, 
shouting, ‘‘ Tius, Tius!” as they ran each 
to his place. This, by the way, is the 
name of the warrior god who was supposed 
to be the especial patron of the youthful 
hero. It is said that the frequent appeals 
to this deity being so often heard by the 
Romans was the origin of their calling all 
the Germans Tiutones or Teutones. 

This was the din that the lady heard as, 
stepping to the little gate, she opened it and 
Tooked in, Instantly deafening ‘““Hurrah!” 
burst from the boys, who struck their 
small linden-wood bucklers with their 
little swords so as to produce no bad imita- 
tion of the applause thundered by their 
sires at the great “things,” or general 
meetings, which they frequented, and 
which later on we hope to exhibit to our 
readers. The sound was hushed at a 
wave of Hilding’s hand, and the old man 
advanced to the great lady of the house 
with respectful but not servile demeanour 
which sat uncommonly well upon him. 
Using the same kind of eful bend to 
which we have already alluded, he asked 
her in a low tone, ‘' Comes the lady of the 
hall to tell us tidings of Harold the 
earl?” a 

Low as the tone was in which this ques- 
tion was put, it had not escaped the boys, 
and though no one left his place each head 
was thrust forward to catch her answer. 
The lady, seeing their great desire to have 
tidings of her son, replied, in # loud, clear, 
cheerful voice, ‘‘ Harold has not sent for 
aid, so we may fairly deem he wants none. 
I trust my son, aud that he knows; he 
dares not act amiss lest it shonld grieve 
my heart. So I am sure he will not dis- 
appoint me. Nor will these bonny boys,” 
she added, with a smile that gladdened 
those young hearts like sunshine falling on 
a bed of freshest flowers, ‘‘ disappoint me 
either.” 

The reader must remember that Harold, 
at the time of our return to the home of 
his father, had been many days absent, 
and no dove had returned, nor had any © 


the boys come home alone. The idea of 


f | town,” observed Everest. 


his having merely ridden forth 

ing expedition and lost his wae wie baat. 
for a moment entertained, and..the other 
boys looked upon the whole ceeding 


with mingled awe and envy, 
8 great favourite with them ; his vee 
good temper, coolness, and ‘dash were 


qualities sufficient to win him 
and partisans, even though he ian 
son of 4 less distinguished father. Ag it 
was, he was highly popular, and was, in 
every sense of the word, a thorough bo 
His mother was a woman of her time ani 
class—kind, well-meaning, benevolent to 
all, but very proud of her position as wife 
to the ‘great earl.” wothusiastic in 
military matters, she gazed with pride on 
the little band of future warriors, who 
were not less proud at being seen to ad- 
vantage by the Hlwfdige, who, however, 
shortly withdrew to join her maidens, : 
Left to themeelves, the youngst-rs now 
resumed their ‘* play,” as all kinds of mar- 
tial exercise were called by our ancestors, 
and many evolutions they practised, and 
many clever feats displayed. Among these 
the most conspicuous were — throwing 
heavy bars to a considerable distance 
with great precision and skill; attackin, 
with swords of wood, and defendi 
themselves adroitly with their mod 
shields ; shooting with the bow and 
arrow. Rowing, leaping, running, swim- 
ming, and wrestling were then as now 
important items in a boy's education. Bat 
there was an accomplishment, now for- — 
gotten, which took a very prominent 
position in the Anglo-Saxon curriculam, 
and that was’ rolling immense masses of 
stone up the sides of hills or along plains; 
and it is astonishing to what a degree of 
proficiency these youngsters attained in 
this singular art. Nor was the mind for- 
gotten. In winter, long sxgas and scaldic 
poems had to be learnt by heart. Runes 
were taught—that is to say, the boys had 
to learn the outer signs of these letters, 
their inner mystic meaning, and how to 
carve them and use them for sending mes- 
sages. The long recitals learnt by heart 
gave the boys great power over their ~ 
native tongue, which was the only lan- 
guage taught. They spoke it fluently, and 
very purely, because ei yet there were no 
admixtures of Latin words to complicate it, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGERSKIN: 


A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 
By Louis Rousset, 


Author of The Two Cabin Boys,” “ The Drummer 
Boy,” etc., ete. 2 
CHAPTBER VIII.—THE BANQUET OF THE 
SHARKS. . 


ALF an hour after their arrival the 

three travellers, thanks to John, had 
made good all damages received at their 
landing. The ductor had abandoned his 
travelling jacket for. his best black coat, 
and looked exactly like a notary. Barba- 
rou had resumed his beloved garb of a 
merchant captain, and Lord Everest had 
become the correct gentleman we met at 
Marseilles. . 

“This hotel,” said Holbeck, ‘‘ seems to 
me a very wretched shanty, but there is 
none better in the country.” 

“At Bombay ; that is to say, in the 

“T looked up 


Murray on the subject. But there are 
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better in the suburbs, and I would suggest 
that, if it is your intention to stop here, we 
go in search of a more comfortable place 
10-morrow.” 

“‘Meanwhile,” said Barbarou, “let the 
hotel be good or bad, it seems to me that 
the time has come for us to try its cookery. 
I do not know what time it is, but my 
inside has long since sounded the dinner 
hour.” 

“It is at this moment noon at Mar- 


attendants. The diners paused in their silent 
mastication, and, shocked and surprised, 
looked up at the author of this unpardon- 
able proceeding, aud then, having recog- 
nised him as merely a French suilor, they 
gave their heads a disdainful toss and con- 
tinued their rapid process of deglutition. 

Barbarou, seeing no one coming, con- 
tinued his carillon without troubling him- 
self about the company. 

At last the master of the establishment 


Preparing for Dinner. 


seilles,” said Everest, consulting his 
watch. 

“ And that means, unless I am mistaken, 
six‘o’clock at Bombay.” said the doctor. 

-He had scarcely finished when the loud 
roar of a gong made the wooden walls of 
the hotel shake again. 

“That is dinner!” shouted Barbarou, 
with much glee, recognising a signal in 
the unusual disturbance. 

The three friends came down from their 
room in great haste. To reach the dining- 
room they had to cross a veranda crowded 
with idlers, who, lolling about in careless 
attitudes, were preparing for dinner by the 
free absorption of various drinks. 

The dining-room was a large hall with 
an immense table in its centre covered 
with fruits and flowers and glase. Above 
the table and slong the whole length of 
the room hung 4 frame of wood covered 
with calico, which was swinging backwards 
and forwards by cords leading away from 
it, and served as 8 gigantic fan. 

Our three friends took their seats; the 
guests, both ladies and lemen, came 
in, and soon the table was full. The native 
butler quietly clapped his hands. In- 
stantly a crowd of servants clothed in long 
white robes and wearing large turbans be- 

to serve the soup. I domestic 
ught in a plate sud placed it in front of 
one of the diners, and, having done so, 
stood upright and motionless behind the 
chair with arms folded. 

Barbarou was the first to notice that 
they were not being served ; but Holbeck 
calmed his impatience by pointing out 
that as they were the last to arrive it was 
only just that they should be the last to be 
served. He was still ing when again 
at a signal from the butler the servants 
started off all together, took away the plates, 
and, replacing them by others, again stuod 
motionless. 

At this Barbarou, who, like his friends, sat 
in front of his empty plate, could contain 
himself no longer. Seizing his knife, he 
jingled it furiously against his glass. 

The unusual sound seemed to astound the 


approached, scared almost out of his wits, 
and bending duwn confidentially between 
the doctor and the Marseillais, whispered 
to them, 

‘Let me beg you to stop this disturb- 
ance. My table is only frequented by 

tlemen, and a noise like this will bring 
Srscredit on my house. What canI dg to 
please you?” 

“This is too much!” exclaimed Hol- 
beck, whose anger had begun to rise; * he 
asks what he can do to please us! Man, 
can’t you give us something to eat ?” 

“To eat ?’’.exclaimed the hotel- keeper, 
quite astonished. 

‘Has he gone mad ?” asked the doctor, 
all of 8 fume. ‘‘Do you think we have 
sat down here to see other people eat?” 

A ray of light seemed to penetrate the 
obtuse cranium of the Parsee. 

‘* IT see what it is,” he said, ‘‘ these gen- 
Hlemen possibly have not got khitmat- 

rs 

‘‘ What’s that ?” said Holbeck. 

“The khitmatgar is the domestic that 
waits at table,” auswered the hotel- 


keeper. 

‘Call my servant, will you?” interrupted 
Lord Everest. 

“Impossible, my lord,” answered the 
Parsee; ‘‘ your servant is European, and 
he cannot wait at table with natives, for 
they would lose their caste.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Barbarou, ‘‘ you can 
do what you like; get us khitmatgars or 
Chinamen just as you please, but if you 
don’t give me my dinuer I'll jump on this 
table, I'll smash your crockery, and I'll 
soon put s stopper on these people eating 
away before my eyes.” 

Frightened at this terrible threat, the 
hotel-keeper hastened to say, 

“‘ Btop, sir, pray; my own private ser- 
vants will wait on you, but your excel- 
lency will pardon my saying it is very 
unusual.” 

“My dinner!” said Barbarou, now be- 
come quite fierce. 

The Parsee disappeared; a moment 
afterwards three turbaned men took up 


their position behind the chairs of our 
friends, and soon enabled them to make 
up for lost time. 

Everest, forgetting his melancholy, fol- 
lowed the example of his comrades, and 
without a thoue! t partook of the dishes 
which succeeded each other with giddy 
rapidity. Mulligatawny soup, fish and 
curried prawns, chickeus and chutney, 
beef and red sauce, etc., etc. It was not 
till after the thirteenth plate that Barbarou 
took occasion to observe, 

“It seems to me that all these things 
are tremendously peppered.” 

“You can well say that,” added Hol- 
beck; ‘‘the dishes are worthy of Pluto's 
table. I can no longer feel my tongue, and 
Cam sure that my lips are blistered. The 
hotel-keeper wishes to show us that we are 
in the proper country for spices.”” 

The speed with which the plates suc- 
ceeded each other almost sto; conver- 
sation. It was necessary to te silent and 
to hasten unless you wished to lag behind 
and disturb the harmony of the well- 
ordered service, 

To the peppered meats there now suc- 
ceeded a series of sugared confections, 
puddings, blancmanges, fruit patties, 
guava jellies, tarts, conserves, ete, 

Imitating his countrymen at the table, 
Everest in a slow and wearied manner at- 
tacked all that was put before him; but in 
spite of his apparent slowness the im- 
petuous Holbeck had great difficulty im 
keeping up with him, and when the doctor 
saw the fruit appear he gave a deep sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Ha! we are nearing the end of this 
banquet of the sharks. My dear friend,” 
said he to Everest, ‘‘I should like you to 
know that if Iam doomed to feed in this 
way for many days I shall go off with 
plethora.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said the young man. “Ii 
is the proper thing. Look at our neigh. 
bours, they none of them seem to suffer.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the doctor, ‘‘ thi 
English here are said to die like flies. | 
see now that the climate is not the onl 
cause, If you feed like this the climate o 
an earthly paradise would be fatal to thi 
strongest stomach.” 

Among the fruits there was one whicl 
more than any other excited the doctor’ 
curiosity ; it was the mango, the celebrate 
fruit which is at its best at Bombay 
However, when Holbeck, cutting a 
in two, had taken a spoonful of th 
yellowish pulp, he made an atrociou 


rimace. 

“Alas!” said he. ‘How can we be 
lieve what travellers say? I have read | 
description of the mango comparing th 
fruit to the nectar of Olympus, and i 
tastes to me like sherbet and turpentine.” 

“Only a question of appreciation,” saii 
Everest, philosophically, “ Perhaps afte 
a fortnight of turpentine the throat woul: 

t so accustomed to it that it could no 

lo without it. In London the publican: 

under the name of gin, are said to sel 
American petroleum broken down with : 
little alcohol, and the people are quit 
indignant if they are deprived of th 
delightful mixture.” 

At last the meal reached its close. Th 
ladies rose and left the room, while th 
gentlemen, after saluting their departar 
with a mere attempt at a rise, resume 
their seats. Everest took a case out Of hi 
pocket and offered it to his companions. 

“My dear friends,” said he, “I om 
hardly express my happiness at findin, 
myself at last in this land of India, wher 
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@ secret presentiment warns me that I 
shall find the catastrophe of my sorrowful 
late.” 

‘* Everest!” said Holbeck, interrupting 
him, in a tone of friendly reproach. ‘‘ And 
our in P”? 

‘*I forget it not!” continued the young 
man; ‘‘and I promise to do all I can to 
help a to attain the result you desire. 
Only I have yet another favour to ask of 
friend Holbeck. He knows how all money 
matters ure painful to me—the sight of a 
gold coin fills me with distress; and con- 
sequently I beg him to become the ad- 
ministrator of our finances—the manager 
of our expedition—with the consent of 
Barbarou, of course, understood.” 

‘‘ Barbarou is agreeable,” said the Mar- 
eellais. 

“* From to-day,” continued Everest, ‘let 
the doctor have charge of the cash-box ; 
he it is who will arrange and pay and en- 
gage. I know it is a heavy task I am 
asking him to assume, but I appeal to the 
goodness of his heart, for my recovery is 
concerned.” 

“‘Oh! the artfulness of the man!” ex- 
claimed Holbeck. ‘‘ Just as I was going 
to refuse he appeals to my feelings. But 
it is too bad what you ask. I shall have 
to make notes and keep accounts.” 

“We don’t want any notes or accounts,” 
replied Everest. ‘‘ Each puts what he can 
spare into the fund, and when there is no 
more money it is because there is no 
more.” 

“‘Oh, I see!” said Holbeck. ‘Quite 
so! When we put ke! @ penny Jon Pas, 
@ poun fo, nO; we must 
shares,” its 

“* Doctor!” said the young Englishman, 
imploringly. 

“Well, I will say neither yes nor no; 
we will arrange it by-and-by;” and as 
he said go the good doctor jumped up from 
his chair as if he had been stung by one of 
his own cryptoceri. 

He had just turned his head a little, and 
behold ! in front of him an immense paic 
of boots, placed in the middle of the table. 
To the boots belonged a pair of legs of 
interminable length, and the pair of legs 
ended in a gigantic Englishman, who was 
carelessly sprawling in a rocking-chair. 
But his astonishment became stupefaction 
when, following the example, Holbeck saw 
all the rest of his table companions in the 
same position, lolling at full length in their 
chairs and stretching their legs among the 
glasses and bottles on the mahogany of the 
table. With s scared look he demanded an 
explanation from his companions. 

“Custom of the country,” said Everest, 
calmly. ‘I have often seen old Indian 
officers put their feet on the table after 
meals.” 


“Oh, indeed!” said Holbeck. ‘The 
custom is not particularly elegant, but 
travellers are always learning something. 
For my part, I only stretch myself when I 
goto bed. Let us go.” 


CHAPTER IX.—A RESTLESS NIGHT. 
THE travellers regained their room, and 
before surrendering themselves to the 
of well-earned sleep proceeded 
to explore their apartment. 
It was a large square place, with white 
walls. Rice-straw matting, fine 
and silky, covered the floor, but the ceiling 
was only a cloth hooked up to the rafters 
and ornamented with several holes, through 
which the roof was visible. A few cane 
chairs and two dressing-tables were the 
only furniture. We were forgetting, how- 


ever, the three beds so pompously an- 
nounced by the Parsee hotel - keeper. 
Ranged in battle array in the centre of the 
room, they looked, with their high mos- 
quito curtains, more like catafalques. It 
was towards them that the prudent Hol- 
beck first advanced. 

“ Certainly,” said he, ‘this room is not 
a palace; ‘‘ but I have seen better at St. 
Louis on the Senegal, and even at Rio 
Jaueiro. The great thing is that the beds 


it. Then, having accomplished these dif- 
ferent operations, he gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction. 

** At length,” said he, ‘‘ we are near the 
close of this terrible day of arrival. Do 
you remember what I said to you, Everest 
—there is nothing more dreadful than such 
aday? Be it fine weather or wet weather, 
it is always the time of disappointment 
and disillusion. You arrive with your 
head stuffed full of what you have read 


“By its feeble glimmer he beheld Barbarou.” 


should be ble; that they should be 
good would be asking too much.” 

And, opening one of the curtains, he 
peeped into the interior of the muslin 


cage. 
“Confound it!” he said, briskly with- 


drawing his head; ‘‘the mattress is as 


little and thin as a farthing jumble, and 
they have forgotten to give us any bed- 
clothes!” 

“John, go and find some,” said Everest. 
“T see, in this country, if you want any- 
thing done you must do it yourself.” 

While John went to execute his orders 
Holbeck made himself comfortable in one 
of the chairs, took his ipe out of his 
pocket, deliberately loaded it, and lighted 


about the country, and you are astonished 
to see that the reality in no way resemblea 
the picture. And it is always the same. 
When you first see Paris sion are surprised 
to find the famous boulevards bordered 
with houses much like those of other 
towns ; in Switzerland the mountains ap- 
pear vety much like hills; and the -firet 
sight of the sea is a disappointment 
most people. Here doubtless you expecte 
to land on a sandy beach shaded with 
palm-trees, whose summits were garlanded 
with creepers and flowers; s golden 
palki, borne by men of bronze, to lead 
youtoa palace of marble encrusted with 
Jasper and onyx, and turbaned servants 
clothed in cashmere prostrate at your feet. 
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Do not say no! These are the pictures 
which I am sure vaguely floated through 
your mind, evoked by the magic name of 
India. I see in your face that you are dis- 
appointed. As for me, I am not.” 

‘* That is because you are a philosopher,” 
interrupted Everest. 

“Not at all,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ but 
I remember what happened to me with one 
of the most illustrious poets of our time. 
His works made my heart thrill, and I 
thought of the happiness I should have in 
beholding the immortal genius face to 
face. The happiness was accorded me. 
One day I met with the poet ut one of my 
friends’. The Titan had the face and figure 
of a tradesman retired from business ; and 
when he opened his mouth it was to com- 
pan of a cold in the head, which he had 

ad for a week. Countries are like men; 
you must not judge them by appear- 
ances.” 

“But, my dear Holbeck,” said Everest, 
“you are not making enough of it. Do you 
really think I was silly enough to pass 
judgment in that daring fashion on a 
country in which I have barely set foot ? 
I admit that at first sight it is not very 

romising, and that I should not have 

m sorry for your gilded palki to get 
across the flat through which we had to 
paddle, but I hope that we shall manage 
that sort of thing in time, and that the 
country will prove more hospitable to us 
as we go on.” 

* Ah! at last here is John,” said Bar- 
barou, repressing a yawn, for these philo- 
sophiog} issertations had a soporific ten- 

lency. 

The servant entered, Behind him came 
the hotel-keeper, ie 

“My lord,’ said the Parsee, addressing 
Everest, ‘I have’come myself to inquire 
what you want, for your servaut cannot 
make it clear to me what it is.” 

“They have forgotten to put the clothes 
on the beds,” said the yeung man. 

“Clothes!” repeated the Parsee, in a 
tone of surprise. 

“Yes, clothes!” said Holbeck, who had 
evidently become very irritable ; ‘‘ clothes 
to cover the beds.” 

“Clothes |” said the hotel-keeper. ‘But 
T have net got any!” 

“What! you have not got any?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, bounding from his 
chair, ‘Is this a new species of the dinner 
joke ? If so, please say how you go to bed 
in this country !”” f i Tig? 

‘« We people,” said the Parsee, “lie on 
the ground on the mats, but European 
gentlemen lie on the beds.” 

“ With their clothes on?” 

“ Yes, sir.” “ 

“ Really!” said the doctor, somewhat 
abashed. 

“Tt is so, sir,’ continued the Parsee. 
‘Tt will be easy for you to-morrow to pro- 
cure clothes of very fine soft silk which 
are used for the purpose. It would be im- 
possible for you to go to bed in any other 


ways you would be stifled in a European 
bed, or else you would be devo by 
mosquitos.” 


“You are right,” said Holbeck, a little 
ashamed of his hastiness. ‘‘ We will do 
as the rest do, You can retire.” 

The hotel-keeper left them, followed by 
John, who went off to the small room 
which had been secured for him in a corner 
of the hotel. 

“In short,” said Barbarou, ‘this is 
quite a country of savages, and is no better 
than the Gaboon. Just look! The win- 
dows have no glass in them; they are only 


|1uffer-shutters. And half the laths are | 
missing. If we were on the ground floor 
I am sure the jackals could get into the | 
room, as they did ove day when—” | 

But. the gallant sailor did not finish his 
yarn, for he suddenly dropped the light he | 
held in his hand and rolled on to the 
ground with a fearful yell. The light | 
went out as it fell, and the room was 
plunged in profound darkness. 

Everest rapidly felt his way to his com- 
panion’s assistance, while Holbeck was 
so startled that he upset the table and all 
that was on it. | 

All the time Barbarou seemed to be 
fighting in the dark with some mysterious | 
enemy, and keeping up a continu» roar. 
Everest was unable to reach the Marseil- 
lais ; in his hurry he ran up against one of 
the beds, fell sprawling into the curtains, 
and got wrapped up in their folds as if he 
had been in a net. | 


Holbeck, in quite an agony, heard the 
loud shouts of the Englishman mingled 
with the yells of Barbarou, and felt bis 
heart fail him. Thoughts of thugs, of 

arotters, of dacoits, rushed through his 

rain. With all the force of his lungs he 
shouted for help, and at the same time, re- 
membering that he had some wax matches, 
he endeavoured to throw a little light on 
the scene of carnage; but the matches had | 
shared in his bath when he arrived and | 
refused to strike. 

At last the voice of Barbarou rose again 
above the uproar, and the trembling | 
doctor heard him exclaim, in a tone of 


teinmaph, 
“Ah! Tve got him this time! I think | 
T’ve strangled him!” | 
With a frenzied scrape Holbeck lit one | 
of the matches, and by its feeble glimmer | 
beheld Barbarou standing in front of him | 
with his hand all covered with blood and | 
holding up an animal of unfamiliar shape. 
“I was talking about jackals,” began 
the sailor. ‘‘ Here is one that'‘can boast of 
havin; siren mea fright, I never should | 
have te ieved that an animal could jump | 
like this; he seized huld of my throat, and 


in a little more I should have been | 
| strangled. And he has got pointed teeth, 
which stuck into my fingers like needles.” 

Everest having been rescued from the 
mosquito curtain, and the doctor having 
lighted the candle, the animal underwent 
a careful examination, 

‘ But,” said Holbeck, ‘ this is no jackal, 
this is a bat.” 

And, taking hold of it, he extended the 
long membranes, which made it look like 
a fox furnished with a demon’s wings. 

“Yes,” said he, “it is a roussette, 
and a better one than I ever saw in a 


museum, 


| of nearly a yard. With its russet coat, 


sticky 
| pleasant, and had I been in your pact 


Look, its wings have a spread 


slender head, pointed ears, and 

snout, it is weil worthy of its 

name of the flying fox, But it is onlys 
bat; the queen of the cheiroptera, it is 
true. It is Pteropus edulis, @ common 
Indian species, and derives its name from 
its cookery qualities. They say its flesh is 
equal in flavour and delicacy to a wild 
rabbit. And so, Barbarou, the author of 
all your terror was only a bat.” 

““T don’t see,” med Barbarou, rather 
humiliated, ‘ that there is anything agree- 
able in being throttled by a vampire. 

“Oh! a vampire!” said the doctor. 


fe That is a libel; the roussette is an 


honest, inoffensive sort of a bat. He bad 
no intention of sucking your blood. He 
was attracted by the light, and saccident- 
ally knocked up against yon, and then, 
losing his balance, he seized hold of your 
neck. ‘The embrace of his cold sti 
wings is not likely to have 


should probably have shouted just a: 
much. * { 
“The best part of all this is,” said 
Everest, ‘‘ that. not a soul came to se 
what the noise was about, We must 
trust to other people’s. help. in — 
country.” ? 
“‘ Well,” said the doctor, “the adyen- 
ture will add a curious specimen, to opr 
collection.” uy oA 
And to stifle their emotions, the three 


friends retired to their respective beds, or 
rather disappeared, beneath the. : it 
curtains aud stretched themselves 


dressed on the mattress. oan 
In a few seconds Barbarou and Byerest 

were sound asleep. Holbeck was a} 

for some time, the state of excitement in 

which he had passed the day prevented his 


resuming bis habitual calm. ! 


At length weariness, triumphed, and he 
slept, but his sleep was troubled 7) 
nightmare. He dreamt that he: | 
shipwrecked, and had taken a 


cavern, where he was attacked by ] | 


monsters. Suddenly he found e 
prisoner in a house on fire; the fire-b 
sounded the alarm, the firemen™sent # 
streams of water on to the flaming 
tions, but a strange torpor prevented 
beck from moving, and he beheld” 
the prey of the flames. ‘At len 
a superhuman effort—and awoke, 
At first he thought the dream” 
reality; the sound of bells filled the 
and water was trickling over hii 
With a bound he was out of bed, bui 
cool grey light of the morning showed | 
his mistake. 
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Outside, the rain was falling in torrents, 
and the doctor found that the water had 
come through the roof, and, running along 
the calico ceiling, was streaming into the 
room. It seemed that this was nothing 
extraordinary, and had been provided for, 
inasmuch as copper basins had been placed 
at the corners to receive the main drop- 
pings. It was the drops falling on to the 
inetal of the basins that gave the bell-like 
sounds. The rain-water in other places, 
but in lesser quantity, was coming through 
on the furniture and the beda. 

What was to be done? Holbeck re- 
mained undecided.. His comrades were 
bravely sleeping through the rain. To 
wake them id be cruel; on the other 
hand, it would never do to let them get 


soaked. A sudden inspiration struck him. 
Spying their umbrellas at the side of the 
room, he opened them, and placed one in- 
ide whe Surtaine over whe head of each of 
the sleepers, and then, having prepared a 
similar shelter fr himself, heey down. 

The thought vf his companions sleeping 
calmly beneath the umbrellas made him 
smile. 

“Why haye we not an artist with us?” 
he said to himself; ‘he would have a fine 
subject for an allegorical tablean. Youth 
and strength, personified by Everest and 
Barbarou, reposing beneath the shield of 
Science.” 

And, quite contented with himself, he 
fell off to sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


CHINESE 


O* Friday, January 18th last, at eight o'clock 

in the evening, tho travellers at Charing 
Cross Station beheld Lord Granville buy a 
ticket at the booking-office and hurry along the 
platform im chase of Lord Wolseley, who was 
stiuggling under a portmanteau, while the Duke 
of Cambridge, acting as porter, held apen the 
door of a first-class carriage, into which stepped 
ashort, wiry-built, soldierly-looking gentleman, 
in whom all seemed much interested. The 
Adjutant-General swung in the bag, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief closed the door, the For-ign 
Secretary handed in the ticket, and as the last. 
shake of the hand was given the guard blew his 
whistle and. the train steamed out of the station. 

The passengr vo highly distinguished was 
“Chinese Gordon,” bound for the Soudan—the 
man as distinguished for his simple faith and 
earnest prayers as a Christian, as for his military 
genius and courage. 

The son of the late General Henry Gordon, 
he was born at Woolwich on January 28th, 1833. 
Since the days that the ‘soldier race” first 
same to the front beyond the Border, in the days 
of Malcolm Caenmohr, no bearer of his world- 
wide name has had a more distinguished career. 

Charles Gordon first saw service in the trenches 
sefore Sebastopol, where his capacity as an 
Engineer officer procured him many encomiums 
4s one of the Commissioners for settling the 
Russo-Turkish boundary at the conclusion of 
the Crimean War he again came into pro- 
ninence, and for some years, while en; ed. in 
hese demarcation duties, he resided in Ar- 
nenia. He is one of the few men who have 
scended Mount Ararat—and one of the fewer 
‘ill whose ascent of that mystic mountain has 
ven believed in. Ordered to China in 1860, he 
vent through the Taku Fort War, and was pre- 
ent at the capture and looting of Pekin. 

In 1863 the Chinese Government were in 
reat distress. The Taipings were closing round 
hem, and the Manchoo race seemed in danger 
f that extermination which the fanutical rebels 
iad threatened. Victory after victory had been 
von by the disciples of Hung, the ‘‘ Heavenly 
ting,” who for twenty years had been gaining 
tound in Southern China, and had recently 
ossessed himself of Nankin, Hung’s armed 
ollowers were numbered by hundreds of thou- 
ands, and their five wings, under his five 
Vangs, ranged the country far and near, tor- 
aring and destroying in the most approved 
‘elestial fashion in their steady advance to the 
ities of the seacoast. The British were a-ked 
> appoint a general to command the Imperialist 
orces in the place of the Yankee Burgevine— 
ho had mistaken his profession—and Colonel 
ordon was selected. He immediately took 
mmand of the Sunkiang force, then consistin; 
f about four thousand men, and these formed 
1e nucleus of the now immortal “Ever Vic- 
nious Army.” 

Gradually the four thousand were added to; 
nd thoroughly organised, and daringly led, 
‘ey cleared the Chinese Empire of the dreaded 
aipings. Fort after fort wae taken, town after 
>wn was won from the rebels, and the march 
{ victory was never stayed. For the first time 


GORDON. 


China found a general whose discipline was strict 
as iron, whose actions were dictated by no 
thought of self-enrichment, and whose word 
could be relied on alike by friend and foe, 
Gordon was no respocter. of persons, as later on 
he told the Soudan Arabs, ‘I will: hold the 
balance level;"’ so did he with the semi- 
civilised Chinese ; and, revolver in hand, he 
even hunted Li Hung Chang himself from 
house to house for several days because he had 
di-honoured and massacred the prisoners he had 
pledged his word to save. 

To give his men confidence, Gordon, in battle, 
bore no weapons. In his hand he carried what 
his superstitious troops called his ‘wand of 
victory ’—a slender bamboo walking-cane. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life. Where the 
danger was greatest andthe bullet-hail thickest 
there was the general, in the politest manner 
possible inviting his men to come on. By the 
most consummate audacity and skill he led his 
army from triumph to triumph, and disaster 
was unknown. Bnce it is even related that 
under a tefrific fire which made his stormin, 

rty waver, he turned quietly round and face 

is men, and taking his cigar-case out of his 

cket, chose a cigar, bit off its end, and 
Teisarely lighted it with a fusee while the bullets 
whistled round him in vain, and the stormers, 
halting in their retreat, gazed on in wonder 
until at a word from him they re-formed and in 
their second effort carried all before them. 
Once he was hit in the leg, but he stood still 

iving his orders until he nearly fainted from 
oss of blood, and had to be carried off the field ; 
but even this did not break the charm or 
shake the faith that his men had in him. The 
‘‘Ever Victorious Army” grew and grew, and 
simply elbowed the Taipings out of existence. 
The slaughter was terrific; out of a hundred 
officers he lost nearly half, but he rescued the 
Chinese Empire from extinction and saved the 
lives of at least a hundred thousand men. 

“Never,” said the ‘‘ Times,” ‘did soldier of 
fortune deport himself with a nicer sense of 
military honour, with more gallantry against 
the resisting and with more mercy towards the 
vanquished, with more disinterested neglect of 
opportunities of personal advantage, or with 
more entire devotion .to the objects and desires 
of hisown Government. ‘A history of operations 
among cities of uncouth names, and in pro- 
vinces the geography of which is unknown 
except to special students, would be tedious and 
uninstructive. The result of Colonel Gordon's 
operations, however, is this: He found the 
richest and most fertile districts of China in the 
hands of the most savage brigands. The silk 
districts were the scenes of their cruelty and 
riot, and the great historical citi:s of Hangchow 
and Soochow were rapidly following the fate of 
Nankin, and were becoming desolate ruins in 
their possession. Gordon cut the rebellion in 
half, recovered the great cities, isolated and 
utterly discouraged the fragments of the brigand 
power, and left the marauders nothing but a few 
tracts of devastated country. All this he effected 
—first by the power of his arms, and afterwards 
still more rapidly by the terror of his name.” 


Honours and wealth were pressed upon him, but 
with the exception of a bw complimentary de- 
corations, making him one of the greatest sub- 
jects of the Emperor, he left China without 
taking a penny of reward; and when he re- 
turned to his country he refused to be lionised, 
aud qui-tly resumed his duties as a colonel of 
Enginecrs. 
rom 1865 to 1871 he was stationed at 
Gravesend, engaged in fortifying the banks of 
the Thames, and during his leisure there did an 
immense amount of go-d work among the pour 
and needy. ‘‘God Bless the Kernel!” was the 
legend chalked on many a fenee in those days 
by the Gravesend street-boys, by whom he was 
most worshipped ; aud many grown men still 
bless the Colouel for having taken them out of 
the gutter and given them their start in life. 
On his mantel) iece was a map of the world, 
stuck all over with pins, each showing the 
whereabouts of sume lad whom he had helped 
on to the ladder. Very many of these ‘‘ arabs” 
did he reacue, He used to clothe them and 
keep them for weeks «t his own home, read to 
them and teach them, and then when he 
thought they were fit to go to sea he would 
come up to London with them, take: them 
round with him to find suitable berths, and 
persons lly see them safely cn shipboard ; and 
irom them, from all parts of the globe, grateful 
little letters would come, showing that the 


| Colonel’s influence for good had not beep lost by 


time or distance: ‘“ Blesa the Kernel” 
indeed! Verily the lads of Gravesend, though 
weak in their spelling, were strong in their sense, 
and had good cause for their chalking. ‘' His 
house was a school and hospital and almshouse 
in turn, and more like the abode of a missionary 
than of a colonel of Engineers. The poor, the 
sick, the unfortunate, were ever we'come, and 
never did suppliant knock vainly at his door.” 
But herein, as in all things else, he had a horror 
of publicity and self-advertisement. Fe kept 
away from all fashionable gatherings ; and just 
as he tore up the major part of the fir-t book 
written about him, so that all his acts of per- 
sonal bravery and events in which he was the 

rincipal figure were omitted from it, so would 
fe have no details given of his noble work 
during these six years of prill-doing. His great 
life-motive was all sufficient. ‘he love of 
Christ constrained him. 

Tn 1871 he left England for Tarkey to assume 
an appointment as one of the Danube Commis- 
tioners, and thence he went to Africa, where he 
had been requested by the Khedive to succeed 
Sir Samuel Baker. Baker had been appointed 
by Ismail in 1869 to conquer the countries to 
the south of Gondokoro, to suppress the slave 
trade, to introduce a system of regular com- 
merce irto the Soudan, to oprn to navigation 
the great lakes of the Equator, and to establish 
achain of military stations and trading dep dts 
throughout Central Africa ; and after four years 
of exciting work, admirably described in his 
“* Ismailia,” had come back to civilisation. 

The district thus entrusted to Gordon's care 
was about the size of India. He entered on his 
duties in February, 1874, and with charncteris- 
tic energy began with an e: ition from one 
end of his domain to the other. He ascended 
the Nile to within a few miles of Lake Victoria, 
and tarned back only at the border of Bing 
Mtesa’s country. Military posts were establish 
all up the river from Khartoum to the lakes, 
and a steamer was taken overland in sections 
aud launched on the Albert Nyanza. 

To Gordon's war with the slave-dealers, and 
his final defeat of the slave-king Zebehr, we 
have space but to allude. The difficulties of the 
task were enormous. Short of food, short of 
men, the climate so unhealthy that nearly all 
the Europeans were killed or invalided, he kept 
on his way undaunted, and it was only when 
the Court intrigues became too glaring, and the 

risoners he sent to Cairo for punishment were 
ond dancing at the Khedive’s balls, that he 
resigned his arducus task. 

In December, 1876, he was back in London ; 
but Ismail knew his value, and followed him 
with invitations to return. Trusting to the 
Khedive’s promises to let him have his own way 
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and to hononrably support him, he consented to 
re-enter the Egyptian service ; and on February 
18th left Cairo for Massawa, and thence on to 
Khartoum. His feats on camelback on this 
and other occasions were really marvellous. 
Says he in one of his letters: ‘‘I have a splen- 
did came)—none like it ; it flies along, and quite 
astonishes even the Arabs. I came flying into 
this station in marshal’s uniform, and before 
the men had had time to unpile their arms | 
had arrived, with only one man with me. | 
eould not help it; the escort did not come in 
for an hour and a half afterwards. The Arab 
ehief who came with me said it was the tele- 
graph. The Gordons and the camels are of the 
same race—let them take an idea into their 
heads, and nothing will take it out. If my 
eamel feels inclined to go in any particular 
direction, there he will go, pull as much as you 
like. The grand cordon was given to a man 
who guaranteed to give it to me as we ap- 

ed the station; bunt, alas! it did not 
eome for an hour afterwards, It is fearful to 
zee the Governor-General, arrayed in gold 
elothes, fying along like a madman, with onl; 
a guide, as if he was pursued. The Modir bad 
not time to gather himself together before the 
enemy was on him. Some of the guards were 
down at a well, drinking ; it was no use, before 
they got half-way to their arms, the goal was 
won, Specks had been seen in the vast plain 
around the station, moving towards it (like 
Jehu’s advance), but the specks were few—onl: 
two or three—and were sup to be the ad. 
vance guard, and before the men of Fogia knew 
where they were, the station was taken. The 
wrt were the only ones ready !”” 

In 1877 he rode 3,840 miles on camels ; in 
3878 nearly as many ; in the three years he tra- 
yelled over 8,500 miles. He was indefatigable 
in his pursuit of the slave-dealers, flying across 


(Photographed on his return from China.) 


the county like a meteor, taking them un- 
a and freeing the slaves in all directions. 
Round his palace-gates at Khartoum a hi 

crowd stood all day to catch a glim of 

Governor ‘‘ who held the balance level.” At the 
door was a letter-box for petitions ; every one 
could put his petition into it, and every ’Retition 
was considered, and justice promptly adminis- 
tered. When he became absolute ruler of the 
Soudan he warned Ismail that he would make it 
impessible for Turks and Circassians ever to 
govern it again. He ‘kept his word. ‘' By 
treating the people justly, by listening atten- 
tively to their grievances, and mercilessly re- 
pressing all those who defied the law, he accus- 
Yomed the Soudanese to a much higher standard 
of government than any that had prevailed in 


those regions before. He found little diffict 
in making both ends meet, and the Soudar 
the close of his administration was no burde; 
the tian Exchequer.” In 1879 came 
mpbatieation. of ier ad tems, ant Gor 
resigned. e old style of pillage an 
sion was resumed, and te ele Ghee 
tasted the sweets of justice raised the stan 
of revolt under the Mahdi. 

From India Gordon went om a missior 
Abyssinia, and then started for India as Secre 
to the mt Governor-General—an 1 
ment which was incompatible with his 
dependenee, and which he almost immedi: 
threw up to hurry on to China and bring « 
the treaty of peace between that country 
Russia in connection with the Kuldja a 
From China he went to the Mauritius, whe 
remained until he was ordered on to the ( 
whose neous population weie in 
usual state of acious exuberancy. 

From the Cape he went to the Holy ] 
and was in retirement at Jerusalem wt 
telegram from the King of the Belgian 
fonned him that Stanley was going to gi 
command of the stations on the Congo, an¢ 
; be had been chosen as his successor shou 
care to accept the post. He left Jerusalen 


after being nearly shij cked came to § 
ampton. ence he lish to London, and 
to Brussels, arriving there on Januar 


But he was wanted for other work tha 
Congo : a telegram from the War Office w: 
after him, he immediately came back 
reaching London in the morning, had 1 
consultation with the ministers, received | 
structions, made his pre ions, and was 
we have seen, in the evening by the Indiar 
The subsequent history of the Gov 
General of the Soudan is doubtless fresh 


minds of all our readers, 
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"s JUNIORS. 


id Riddell, as he and 
olled down by the 
“now that your 
we are as far off 
who really cut the 


the only clue, and 
, for I was always 
ending it, or losing it. 
it one entire week 
me I hadit. And, 
it’s not at all im- 
‘dropped it in the 
e time. I often 
there.” 


“1 don’t want the thing.” 


Riddell had half expected Wyndham 
would be able to afford some clue as to 
who had borrowed or taken the knife at 
that particular time. He was rather re- 
lieved to find that he could not. 

“Tom the boatboy,” said he, ‘ dis- 


tinctly says that the fellow who was get- | 
ting out of the window dropped the kuife | 
Of course that may be his | 


as he did so. 
fancy. Anyhow, I don’t want the knife 
any more, so you may as well take it.” 


So saying he produced the knife from | 


his pocket and handed it to his com- 
panion. 

“TI don’t want the wretched thing,” 
cried Wyndham, taking it and pitching 
it into the middle of the river. ‘It’s done 
mischief enough! But, I say, whoever 
wrote you that note must have known 
something about it.” 


bby Capcains*>. 
A Sch ook S tory 


| 


Lane ei 
ye Ghe Willoug 


“Of course he must,” 
said the captain, “but be 
evidently intends the thing 
to be found out without his 
help.” 

‘““Never mind,” said 
Wyndham, cheerily, ‘“ give 
yourself a little rest, old 
man, and come down and 
see the second eleven prac- 
tise. I’ve been too much up 
a tree to turn up lately, but 
I mean to do so this even- 
ing. I say, won't it be jolly 
if my brother can come 
down to umpire in the 
match ?”” 

“Tt will,” said Riddell, and the pair 
forthwith launched out into a discussion 
of the virtues of Wyndham senior, in 
which one was scarcely more enthusiastic 


| than the other. 


On their way back to the Big they met 
Parson and Telson trotting down to the 
bathing sheds. 

The faces of these two young gentlemen 
looked considerably perplexed as they saw 
the captain and his supposed victim walk- 
ing affectionately arm-in-arm. However, 
with the delightful simplicity of youth 
they thought it must be all right somehow, 
and having important news of some sort 
to relate, they made no scruple about in- 
truding on the interview. 

‘Oh, I say, Riddell,” began Telson, 
‘we've just come from the Parliament. No 
end ofarow. Last time was nothing to it!’ 
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“What happened?” asked the captain. 

““Why, you know,” said Parson, ‘it 
was Game and Ashley’s affair summoning 
this meeting. They sent round a private 
note or something telling the fellows there 
would be a special meeting, signed by 
Game, First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Ashley, Home Secretary. A lot of the 
fellows were taken in by it and turned up, 
and of course they had taken good care 
not to summon anybody that was sweet on 
you. Soit wasa packed meeting. At least 
they thoughts». But Telson and I showed 
up with the whule of the sky-rockets, and 
gave them a lively time of it.” 

“You see,” said Telson, eagerly takin; 
up the narrative, ‘‘ they didn’t guess we’ 
cut up rough, because we've been in rows 
of that sort once or twice before.” 

Wyndham broke out laughing at this 
point. 

‘* Have you, really ?” he exclaimed. 

“Well,” continued Telson, too full of 
his story to heed the interruption, “ they 
stuck Game in the chair, and he made a 
frightfully rambling speech about you and 
that boatrace business. He said you knew 
who the chap was, and were sheltering 
him, and all that, and that you were as bad 
every bit as if you'd done it yourself, and 
didn't care a hang about the honour of the 
school, and a whole lot of bosh of that 
sort, We sung out ‘Oh, oh,’ and ‘Ques- 
tion,’ once or twice, but, you know, we 
were saving ourselves up. So Ashley got 
up and said he was awfully astonished to 
hear about it—howling cram, of course, 
for he knew about it as much as any one 
did—and he considered it a disgrace to the 
school, and the only thing to do was to 
kick you out, and he proposed it.” 

‘« Then the shindy began,” said Parson. 
‘* We sent young Lawkias off to tell Cross- 
field what was going on, and directly 
Avhley sat down old Telson got up and 
moved an amendment. They tried to cry 
him down, but they oouldn’t do it, could 
they?” 

‘*Rather not,” said Telson, proudly. 
“T stuck there like a leech, and the 
fellows all yelled too, #0 that nobody could 
hear any one speak. We kept on singing 
out ‘Hole in the corner! Hole in the 
corner!’ for about twenty minutes, and 
there weren’t enough of them to turn us 
out. Then they tried to g+t round us by 
being civil, but we were up to that dodge. 
Parson went on after me, and then old 
Bosher, and then King, and then Wake- 
field, and when he’d done I started again.” 

‘You should have scen how wild 
they got!” cried Parson. ‘A lot of the 
fellows laughed, and joined us too. Old 
Game and Ashley were regularly mad! 
They came round and bawled im our ears 


that they gave us a thousand lines each, 
and we'd detained ull the rest of the 
term. But we didn’t hear it; and when 


they tried to get at us we hit out with 
rulers, and they couldu’t do it. You never 
saw such a lark!” 

‘And presently Crossfield turned up,” 
sail Telson. ‘‘ My eye! you should have 
seen how yellow an green they looked 
when he dropped in and walked up to his 
usual place! We shut up for a bit as soon 
as he came—and, you know, I fancy they’d 
have sooner we kept it up. They had to 
say something when the row stopped. So 
Game tried to rush the thing through, and 
get the fellows to vote before Crossfield 
knew what was up. But he wasn’t to be 
done that way.” 

‘««T didn’t quite hear what the motion 
was ?’ says he, as solemn as a judge. 


“¢QOh! it's about the honour of the 
school. Riddell—’ 

‘«* Excuse me,.Mr. Deputy-Chairman 
and ex-monitor,’ says Crosstield, and there 
was a regular laugh at that hit, because, of 
course, Game had no more right in the 
chair, now he’s not a monitor, than I had. 
‘If it’s anything to do with the honour of 
the school, of course it couldn’t be iu better 
hands than yours, who have summoned the 
meeting on the sly, and taken such care to 
sele t a nice little party !’ 

“They tried to stop him at that. 

*** You can't stop the business now. We 
were just going to tuke the vote when you 
came in,’ said Game. 

“* Exactly!’ says Crossfield, propping 
himself up comfortably againet the back 
of the foim as if he was going to stay all 
night; ‘that’s just why I came, and that’s 
just why Bloomfield and Porter and Coates 
and Fairbairn, and a few other gentlemen 
who have a sort of mild interest in the 
honour of the school—although it’s no- 
thing, of course, to y: urs—are coming on 
too. They’ll be here befure I’ve done my 
speech. By the way, one of you kids,’ 


said he, with a wink our way, ‘might go | 
and fetch Riddell; he’d like to be here} 
too.’ 


‘We shoved young Wakefield out of the 
door to make believe to go and fetch you. 
But they’d had quite enough of it, and 
shut up the meeting ail of a sudden. 

«*T adjourn the meeting!’ cried Game, 
as red as a turkey-cock. 

«¢ All right! that will suit me just as 
well,’ says Crossfield, grinning. ‘Is it to 
any particular day, or shall we get notice 
as before?’ 

“Of course they didn’t stop to answer, 
and so we gave no end of a cheer for old 
Cros-field, and then came on here.” 

Aud, having delivered themselves of this 
full, true, and particular account of the 
afternoon’s adventures, these two small 
heroes continued their trot down to the 
river to refresh their honest limbs after the 
day’s labours, 

Their version of the proceedings was 
very little exaggerated, und, as Crossfield 
and several others who were present each 
entertained his own particular circle of 
friends with the same story, the whole 
affair became a joke against the luckless 
Game and Ashley. 

Even their own House did not spare 
them, and as for Bloomfield, he evinced 
his displeasure in a way which surprised 
the two heroes. 

“ What's all this foolery you’ve been up 
to, you two?” said he, coming into the 
preparation-room after tea, where most of 
the senior Parretts were assembled. 

It was not flattering certainly to the two 
in question to have their noble protest for 
the honour of the school thus designated, 
and Game answered, rather sheepishly, 
‘© We've been up to no foulery !” 

“You may not call it foolery,” said 
Bloomfield, who was in anything but a 
good temper, ‘‘but I do! Making the 
whole House ridiculous! There's been 
quite enough done in that way without 
wanting your help to do more!” 

“: What’s the use of going on like that?” 
said Ashley. ‘‘ You don’t suppose we did 
it to amuse ourselves, do you?” 

“Tf you didn’t amuse yourselves you 
amused every one else,” growled Bloom- 
field. ‘‘ Everybody ’s laughing at us.” 

‘We felt something onght to be done 
about Riddell— ” began Game. 

“Felt! You'd no business to feel, if 
that’s the best you cun show for it,” said 


“ You'll never set things 


Bloomfield. 


right !”” 
“Look here,” said Game, quickly, 


losing his temper ; ‘‘ you know well enough 
it was meant fur the best, and you needn't 
come and kick up a row like this before 
everybody! If you don’t care to have 
Riddell shown up, it is no reason why we 
shouldn't!” 

‘© A precious lot you've thown him up! 
If you'd wanted to get every one on his 
side, you couldn't have dore better. You 
don’t suppose any one would be frightened 
out of his skin by anything a couple of 
asses who'd been kicked out of the moni- 
torship had to say ?” 

Bloomfield certainly had the habit of 
expressing himself warmly at times, and 
on the present occasion he may have done 
so rather more warmly than the case de- 
served. But he was put out and angry at 
the ridiculous performance of the Parrett's 
boys, in which he felt the entire House was 
more or less compromised. 

As ‘to Riddell, Bloomfield still kept his 
own private opinion of |.im, but the c iffer- 
ence between him atd his more ardent 
comrades was that he had the sense to 
keep what he thought to himself. 

At any rate, he gave deep offence now to 
Game and Ashley, who retired in high 
dudgeon and greatly crestfallen to pro- 
claim their wrongs to a smal] and symps- 
thetic knot of admirers. 

Perhaps the most serious blow there 
officious young gertlemen bad receiv) d— 
hardly second to their snubbing by the 
Parretts’ captain—had been the mutiny of 
their own juniors, on whose co-operation 
they had calculated to a dead certainty. 

To find Parscn, Bosher, King, and Co. 
standing up in defence of Riddell inst 
them was a phenomenon so wonderful, 
when they came to think of it, that they 
were inclined to imagine they themselves 
were the only sane boys left out of a hcuse 
of lunstics. And this was the only conso- 
lation that mixed with the affair at ail. 

As to these juniors, they had far more to 
think akout. In three days the match with 
Welch’s would be upon them, and a panic 
ensued on the discovery. 

They bad been contemptuously confident 
of their euperior prowers, and it was not 
until one or two of them had actually been 
down to inspect the play of the rival team, 
and Bloon.-field had come down to one cf 
their own practices and declared publicly 
that they were sxfe to be beaten hollow, 
that they regarded the coming contest 
seriously. i 

Then they went to work in grim earnest. 
Having broken with Game, en whom they 
had usually depended for “‘ instruction and 
reprovf,” they boldly claimed the services 
of Bloomfield, and even pressed the willing 
Mr. Parrett into the service. 

Mr. Parrett pulled a very long fave the 
first afternoon he came down to look st 
them. He had been coaching the Welchers 
for a week or two past, and therefore knew 
pretty well what their opponents ought to 
be. And he was bound to acmit that the 
young Parretts were very much below the 
mark, 

They had a few geod men. Parson was 
a fair bat, and King bowled moderately ; 
but the ‘tail’ of the eleven was in s 
shocking condition. 

Everything that could be done during 
the next few days was done. But cricket 
is not a study that can be ‘crammed ~ 
up, like Virgil or Euclid; and, despite the 
united efforts of Bloomfield and Mr. Par- 
rett, and a few other authorities, the te:m 
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was pronounced to be a ‘‘shady ” one at 


best as it took its place on the field of | 


battle. 

Riddell had kept his men steadily at it 
to the last. With a generosity very few 
appreciated, he forebore to claim Mr. Par- 


tett’s assistance at all during the last few | 


days of practice, but he got Fairbairn and 
one or two of the School House seniors in- 
stead, and with their help kept up the 
courage and hopes of the young Welchers, 


wisely taking care, however, by a little; 
occasional judicious snubbing, to prevent | 


them from becoming too cocky or sure of 
the result. 

It was quite an event to see the Welchers’ 
flag hoisted once more on the cricket- 
ground. Indeed, it was such an event 
that the Doctor himself came down to 


watch the play, while the muster of school- | 


boys was almost as large as at a senior 
House match. 

Among all the spectators, none were 
more interested in the event than the 
seniors who had taken upon themrelves the 
responsibility of ‘‘ coaching ” their respec- 
tive teams. 

Riddell was quite excited and nervous as 
he watched his men out to field, while 
Bloomfield, though ie would have been 
the dast to own it, felt decidedly fidgety 
tor the fate of his young champions. 

However, Parrett’s, who went iu first, 
began better than any one expected. Par- 
son and King went boldly—not to say 
rashly—to work from the outset, and 
knocked the bowling about considerably 
before a lucky ball from Philpot got reund 
the bat of the former‘and demolished his 
wicket. : 

Wakefield followed; and he too managed 
to put a few runs together; but as soon as 
his wicket fell a dismal quarter of an hour 
followed forthe Parretts. Boy after boy, in 
all the finery of spotless flannel and pads 
and gloves, swaggered up to the: wicket, 
and, after taking ‘‘middle” in magnifi- 
cent style, and giving a lordly glance 
round the field, as though to select the 
best point for placing their strokes, lifted 
their bats miserably at the first ball that 
came, and had no chance of lifting it at 
another. 

It was a melancholy spectacle, and far 
more calculated to excite pity than amuse- 
ment. Bloomfield chafed and growled for 
some time, and then, unable to stand it any 
longer, went off in disgust, leaving the 


Scarcely less remarkable than the col- 
lapse of Parrett’s was the steadiness of 
Welch’s in the field. Although they had 
little to do, they did whut there was to do 
neatly and well, and, unlike many junior 
elevens, did it quietly. The junior matches 
at Willoughby had usually been more 
famous for noise than cricket, but on this 
occasion the order of things was reversed, 
and Riddell, as he looked on and heard the 
compliments on every hand directed to bis 
young heroes, might be excused feeling re- 
warded for all the labour and patience of 
the past month. 

It offended him not at all to hear this 
good result attributed generally to Mr. 
Parrett’s instructions. He knew it was 
true, but Mr. Parrett himself tovk care to 
disclaim any but a small amount of merit 
in the matter. 

‘It’s a wonder to me,” said Ls to Fair- 
bairn, in the hearing of a good many 
seniors, who were wout to treat anything 
he had to say on athletic matters as autho- 
ritative—“ it’s a wonder to me how Rid- 
dell, who is only a moderate player 
himself, has turned out such a first rate 
eleven. He’s about the best cricket coach 
we have had, and I have seen several in 
my time. He has worked on their enthu- 
siasm without stint, and next best to that, 
he has not so much hammered into them 
what they ought to do as he has hammered 
out of them what they ought not to do. 
Three fellows out of five never think of 
that.” 

“I’m sure they don’t,” said Fairbairn. 

“See how steady they were all the 
innings, too!’ continued Mr. Purrett. 
‘« Three coaches out of five wouldn't lay that 
down as the first rule of cricket; but it is, 
especially with youngsters. Be steady 
first, and be expert next. That's the right 
order, and Riddell has discovered it. I 
would even back 4 steady eleven of mode- 
rate players against a rickety eleven of 
good ones. In fact, a boy can’t be a 
cricketer at all, or anything else, unless 
he’s steady. Now, you see, unless I am 
mistaken, they will give quite as good an 
account of themselves at the wickets as 
they did on the field.” 

And off strolled the honest Mr. Parrett, 
bat in hand, to umpire, leaving his hearers 
not a little impressed with the force of his 
views on the first principles of cricket. 

The master’s prophecy was correet. The 
Welchers, notwithstanding the fect that 


young reprobates to their fate. 


they had only twenty-five runs to get: to 


equal their rivals’ first innings, played a. 
steady and careful innings, in which they 
just trebled the Parretts’ score. The bowl- 
ing against them was not strong certainly, 
but they took no liberties with it. Indeed, 
both the ca,tain and Mr. Parrett had so- 
ruthlessly denounced and snul.bed any- 
thing like ‘fancy hitting,” that their 
batting was inclined to err on the side of 
the over-cautious, and more runs might 
doubtless have been made by a little freer 
swing of the bats. However, the authori- 
ties were well satisfied. Cusack carried 
his bat for eighteen, much to his own 
gratification ; and of his companions, Pil- 
bury, Philpot, and Walker each made 
double figures. 

It required all Riddell’s authority, in the- 
face of this splendid achievement, to kee 
his men from jpopardising their secon 
innings in the field by yielding prematurely 
to their elation, 

“Whatever you do don’t halloa till 
you’re out of the wood!” he said; ‘they 
may catch up on you yet. Seventy-five 
isn’t such a big score after all. If ycu 
don’t look out you'll muddle your chance: 
away, and then bow small you'll look!” 

With such advice to hold them in check, 
they went out as soberly as before to field, 
ard devoted their whole energies to the 
task of disposing of their enemies’ wickets. 
for the fewest possible runs. 

And they succeeded quite as well as 
before. Indeed, the second innings of the 
Parretts was a feeble imitation of their 
first melancholy performance. Parson, 
King, and Wukefield were the only three- 
who made any stand, and even they fared 
worse than before. All the side could put 
together was twenty-one runs, and about. 
this, even, they had great trouble. 

When it became known that the Welchers. 
had won the match by an innings and 
twenty-nine runs great was the amazement 
of all Willoughby, and greater still was. 
the mortification of the unlucky Parretts. 
No more was said about the grand concert 
in which they intended to celebrate their 
triumph. ahey evidently felt they had 
not much to be proud of, and conse- 
quently avoided a public entry into their 

ouse, but rather slunk in quietly, and, 
shutting out the distant sounds of revelry 
cand: rejoicing in the victorious House, 
mingled their tears over a sympathetic pot. 
of tea, to which even Telson was not in- 
vited. 


F (fo be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


’ 


By G. Manvitre FEny, 


Author of “In the Fing’s Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


T failure of the Beaver and his fuliower 
to put in an appearance made Bart’s 
heart sink down e lead, while Joses 
turned to him with a dull look of misery 
in his eye. 

“It’s bad, Master Bart,” he said; ‘it’s 
very bad. I hates all Indians as hard as ever 
I can hate ’em, but somehow the Beaver 
and me seemed to get on well together, and 
if I'd knowed what was going to happen it 
isn’t me as would have come away aud left 
him in the lurch.” 


CHAPTER XXXII[.— MOURNING LOST FRIENDS. 


“No, Joses, neither would T,” eaid Bart, 
bitterly.‘ Bat do you think—” 

“Do I think he has escaped, my lad?” 
said Joses, sadly, for Bart could not finish 
his speech; ‘“‘no, I don’t. The eavage 
creatures came upon him sudd-n, or they 
knopked him over with a bulltt, and he has 
died like an Indian warrior should.” 

“No,” said a sharp voice behind them ; 
and the interpreter stood there with 
flashing eyes gazing angrily at the 
speakers. ‘‘No,” he cried again, ‘‘ the 


Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth is too strong for 
the miserable Apaché. He wiil'come back. 
They could not kill a warrior like that.” 
“Well, I hope you're right, Mr. Inter- 
preter,” growled Joses. ‘I hope you are 
right, but I shall not believe it till I see 
| him come.” 

There was no time for further conversa- 
tion, the approach of the enemies being 
imminent. the one side, far out on the 
plain, were scattered bodies of the Apachés 
evidently in full war-raint, riding about in 


\ 
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some kind of evolution, and, as the doctor 
could see with his glass, for the most part 
armed with spears. 

Some of the men bore the strong short 
bow that had been in use among them 
from time immemorial, and these could be 
made out by the thick quiver they had 
slung over their backs. But, generally 

ing, each Indian carried a good ser- 


They had crept on and on till they were so 
near that from the hiding-place in the 
gallery which protected the cattle Joses 
could have shot them one by one as they 
came along, the men being quite ignorant 
of the existence of such a » as 
nothing was visible from the face of the 


“« [ shan’t fire eo long as they don’t touch 


“in full war paint.” 


viceable rifle, pieces of which they could 
make deadly use. 

At present there seemed to be no inten- 
tion of making an immediate attack, the 
Indians keeping well out in the plain 
beyond the reach of rifle-ball, though ev 
now and then they gathered together, and, 
as if at the word of command, swept over 
the ground like a whirlwind, and seemed 
bent upon charging right up to the moun- 


This, however, they did not do, but 
tarned off each time and rode back into 


ae 

“‘Why do they do that, JosesP” said 
Bart, eagerly. 

‘*To see all they can of our defences, my 
lad. They'll come on foot at last like the 
others are doing, though I don’t think 
they'll manage a very great deal this 

2. 

For the from the cafion, now 
swollen to nearly fifty men, were slowly 
‘spproaching from the direction of the 
chimney, snd making use of every tuft and 
bush and rock, affording Bart a fine view 
from the gallery of the clever and cunning 
means an Indian will adopt to get within 
shot of an enemy. 


the horses or the cattle,” said Joses; 
“though perhaps I ought to, seeing how 
they have killed our best friend. Somehow, 
though, I don’t feel like shooting a man 
behind his back as it were. If they were 
firing away at us the thing would be dif- 
ferent. I could give them it back again 
then pretty charpy, T can tell you!” 

Joses soon had occasion to use his rifle, 
for, finding themselves unmolested, the 
Indians took advantage of e bit of 
cover they could find; and when this 
ceased, yet there was nothing before nen 

ut s patch of open plain, they su ly 
darted forward right up to the cattle 
corral, the tracks of the animals going to 
and fro lainly telling them the entrance, 
= the k lour did the men who had crept up 
night. 

Reaching this, they made a bold effort to 
get an opening big enough for the cattle 
to be driven out; but, without waiting for 
orders, the Indians in the rock lery 
opened fire, and Joses and Bart caught the 
infection, the latter feeling a fierce kind of 
desire to avenge his friend the Beaver. 

The rifle-shots acted like magio, sending 
the Apachés back to cover, where they 
began to return the fire briskly enough, 


though they did no more harm than to 
flatten their bullets, some of which dropped 
harmlessly into the rifle-pits, and were 
coolly appropriated by the Beaver’sa fol- 
lowers for melting down anew. 

“Don’t shoot, my lads,” said Joses 
before long ; ‘‘ it is only wasting ammuui- 
tion. They are too under cover. [xt 
them fire away as long as they like, ari 
you can pick up the lead as soon as they 
“rhe inte 1d his fellows Joses' 

interpreter to! ws Joses's 
words, and they ceased firing without « 
moment's hesitation, and crouched there 
with their white friends, listening to the 
loud crack of the Apachés’ rifles, and the 
almost simultaneous pat/ of the bullet 
against the rock. 

Not a man in the gallery was injured in 
the slightest degree, while, as soon as he 
had got over a eort of nervous feeling that 
was the result of being shot at without the 
excitement of being able to return the fire, 
Bart lay watching the actions of the 
Apachés, and the senseless way in which 
they kept on firing at the spots where they 
fancied that their enemies might be. 

The cover they had made for was partly 
soiubby brush and ly masses of stone, 
lying singly in the plain, and it was cmious 
to watch an Indian making his -attack. 
First the barrel of his rifle would be pro- 
truded over some rugged part of the stone. 
then very slowly a feather or two would 
eppear, and then, if the spot was very 

losely watched, a narrow patch of brown 
forehead and a glancing eye could be seen. 
Then where the eye had appeared was shut 
out by the of white smoke that sud- 
denly spi into the air; and as it lifted, 
grew thin, and died away Bart could see 
that the barrel of the rifle had gone, and 
its owner was, no doubt, lyin, jat down 
behind the piece of rock, which looked as 
if no Indian had been near it for years. 

Five minutes later the muzzle of the rifle 
would slowly appear from quite a different 
part, and so low down that it was evident 
the Apaché was lying almost upon his 
face. This time perhaps Bart would note 
that all at once a little patch of dry grass 
would appear, growing up, as it were, ins 
second, as the Indian ced it upon the 
barrel of his piece, making it effectually 
soreen his face, while it was thin and open 
enough for him to take aim at the place 
from whence he had seen flashes of fire 
come. 

Bart saw a score of such tricks as this, 
and how a » patch of sage brush, that looked 
as if it would not hide a prairie dog, began 
to send out flashes of fire and puffs of 
smoke, telling plainly enough that there 
was an Indian safely ensconced therein. 

The Apachés’ attitudes, too, excited his 
wonder, for they fired face downwards, 
lying on their sides or their backs, and 
aiways from places where there had been 
no enemy a minute before; while, when 
he was weary of watching these dis- 
mounted men at their ineffective toil, there 
were their friends out in the plain, who 
kept on swooping down after leaving their 
ee crn gallos castle mull ewer. 

woul lop to within easy range, 
and then turnin, Their horses’ heads, can- 
ter along lel with the mountam,/ 
throw themeelves sideways on the flank 
of their horse farthest from-the place at- 
tacked, take aim .and fire beneath the/ 
animal’s neck, their own bodies being; 
completely hidden by the horse. It is 
almost needless to say that th: shots they 


fired never did any harm, the position, the| 
bad aim, and the motion of the horse being 
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sufficient to send the bullets flying in the 
wildest way, either into the plain or high 
up somewhere on the face of the rock. 

All at once this desultory, almost un- 
resisted attack came to an end, as a fresh 
body of Indians cantered up, many of the 


latter leading horses, to which the attack- 
ing party from the cafion now made their 
way; and just at sundown the whole body 
galloped off, without so much as giving 
the beleaguered ones a farewell shot. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND 
BIRD TRAPPING. 


By J. Harnixcron KEEnz, 
Author ef “ Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete., ete. 


VIII.—BIRD-CATOHING WITH TRAPS, ETC. 


T word '‘trap” in the title of this paper is | The piece of wire is of course twisted round a 
intended to be made use of in a somewhat | branch or other fixed point, and the noose, for 
wide and also narrow sense. Under it I shall | such it is, is 80 arranged that the bird pecks 
include what would otherwise be called a snare, | through it, and so gets ‘‘haitered.” I always 
namely, the ‘‘springe,” or “‘springle.” On the | make my springes of silkworm gut, used in Gah: 
other hand, I shall make use of it in what may | ing, as being stronger and practically invisible. 
seem a rather restricted sense, inasmuch as that cks, moorhens, and dabchicks can be 
T do not intend to tell you how to catch birds | caught with nooses or springes made of a suffi- 
by means of the ‘gin,’ or steel trap. Mind | cient number of hsirs or strands of gut, and 
you, there are some birds, such as the ie | suspended to a line fixed across the ditches and 
and crow, which it is almost impossible to catch | small streams they are known to frequent. A 
in any other manner ; for them the deadly, pain- | springe mounted as shown in Fig. 8 (ain 9) 


Fig. 8. 


can also be i in the | r and, Le the noose 
anging over the probable spot of em: ce 
from the water of either of these birds. “Their 
exact “sun” can easily be determined by the 
freshness of the excrement. Snipes are to be 
taken by simply attaching the springe to @ bul- 
let and burying this in the soft oose or mud where 
snipe are known to feed or run. Plovers can be 
taken in a similar way. 


Fig. 6. 


dealing ‘‘gin” is justifiable. For the use of 
boys I do not, however, recommend it in bird- 
catching ; it always maims if it does not kill 
outright, and thus, should any of you desire to 
staff the bird you have capt its injured 
plight is much against its appearance. 

The springe, as many of you know, is a horse- 
hair loop fixed to some immovable object, such 
as the of a tree, etc. Mr. Mon’ 
Brown, in his ‘' Practical Taxidermy,” thus de- 
scribes the making of it. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘I 
have « black horsehair about two feet long; I 
double it, holding it between the right-hand 
finger and thumb, leaving a little loose loop 
about half an inch long ; from this point 1 pro- 
ceed by an overhand motion of the thumb to 
twist it up. On reaching the bottom I make a 
small knot to prevent it unrolling, then Pushing 
the knotted emd throngh the eye of the loop, 
thus form a loose noose. I then attach a piece 
of wire to the free end bya twisted loop (Fig. 7). 


noted by Gould (in ‘‘ Birds of Great Britain”), 
the following is the method of using the spriny 
for the capture of thrushes and such bi: 
The springes being made, the snarer cuts as many 
twigs about eighteen inches in length as he in- 
hanging springes. There are two methods 
of ing them—in one the twig is bent in the 
form of a figure 6, the tail end running through 
a slit cut in the y part of the twig. The 
other way is to n a twig at both ends, 
and insert the points into a stem of underwood, 
thus forming a bow, of which the stem forms 


Fig. 7. 


With about half a dozen of these coiled in an 
oval tin box, I am ready to snare any small bird 
whoee haunt I may discover.” the string below the springe, and hanging from 

This spri is varied in a variety of ways, | the lower part of the bow is placed a small 
but it is remarkably deadly for nearly all birds. | branch with three or four berries of the moun- 


On the Continent, eccording to Mr. Box, as | any 


tain-ash ; this is fixed to the bow by insertin, 
the stalk into a slit in the wood. The bint, 
catcher is provided with a basket, one compart- 
ment of which holds his twigs, bent or straight, 
another his berries ; his springes being already 
attached to the twigs, he very rapid]. chives his 
knife into a lateral branch, and fixes them, 
taking care that the springe hangs neatly in the 
middle of the bow, and that the lower of 
the springe is about three fingers’ breadth from 
the bottom. By this arrangement, the bird, 
alighting on the lower side of the bow, and 
bending his neck to reach the berries below, 
places his head in the noose, finding himself 
obstructed in his movements, attempts to fi 

away ; but the treacherous noose tightens roun: 

his neck, and he is found by the sportsman 
hanging by the neck, a victim of misplaced 
confidence. 

Another adaptation of the springle is shown 
at Fig. 9. It consists of a wand of hazel, willow, 
or any other suitable wood, which is set in the 
ground firmly. A short piece of string, hair, or 
gut connects it with a cross-piece of wood, and 
to this string also several (two or more) horse- 
hair or gut springes are attached, set in pre- 


Fig. 8. 


cisely the same manner as shown in Fig. 8. 
ain Fig. 9 is a piece of wood which is 90 cut as 
to present an arm at right angles to the perpen- 
dicular. This: piece o! is driven in the 

and and the wand bent over, the cross-piece: 
ic now placed to the edge of the arm of a, and 
there retained as ‘' ticklishly” as ble. On 
this fine setting everything depen: Now get 
some short grass and cover up the cross piece 
at 4, so that it cannot be seen, then arrange 
your hair springes on the surface, and strew 
some crumbs or grains of rice, wheat, etc. The 
bird will settle on the cross-piece or on a, and! 
peck at the crumbs, etc, and will then be 
caught by the legs or head. 1 have had excel- 
lent its with this. 

Another springle shown at Fig. 10 is a re- 


markabl one for moorhens, or, in fact, 
bird see @ run, for the description oft 


which I quote ‘‘ Practical Trapping,” by Moor 
man (thougu, indeed, I believe he got his de- 
scription from Doucie’s ‘‘ Kural Sports” !). 
“The wand, or spring-stick,” he says, ‘‘ cross- 
piece, and nooses as before, but instead of the 
simple crutch use a complete bow with both 
ends stuck in the ground. At some distance 
from this drive in a straight piece of stick ; next 
procure a piece of stick with a complete fork or 
crutch at one end. To set it draw down the 
spring-stick and pull the cross-piece under the 
bow by the top side farthest from the spring- 
stick. Now hold it firmly with one hand while 

place the forked stick with its crutch press- 


ou 
de against the opposite upright stick, and bring 
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its free end against the lower end of the cross- 
piece, and adjust as finely as you can. Finally 
sarrange the nooses in such a manner that if one 
of them or the crutched stick is touched the 
latter falls, and releasing the cross-piece, the 
spring-stick flies up and the bird with it. a 
indicates the cross-piece, B the forked stick, c 
‘the adjustment (Fig. 10). 
(To be continued.) 
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_ THE ABBEYS OF BRITAIN. 
¢ PART MIL 


Q(\WoyLaND comes next. “Here St. Guthlac 
C drifted from Repton in Derbyshire in 817, 
but the present buildings date from six hundred 
years later. It was one of the wealthiest of Eng- 
ish ubbeys, aud its ruins are very striking ; not 
so striking, however, as the curious triangular 
bridge, now left high and dry on the village 
reen, Which is the oldest of our bridges not of 
oman build. The strange abutments of this 
bridge form an equilateral triangle, and three 
roads meet at its crown. ; 

The York St. Mary's was one of the first 
abbeys founded after the Conquest. Its west 
front must have been very beautiful, but it 
owes much to the lovely leafaye amid which it 
is embosomed. From St. Mary’s went its prior, 
disgusted at its easy living, to found Fountains, 
and live under the yew-trees till the pride of 
Studley Royal was built. 

The legend of Landor’s Llanthony takes 
us back to the times of:Pendragon. At the foot 
of the Black Mountain, in the yale of Ewias, 
where @ ‘calm peace and fect charity invite 

: to holy religion,” came St. David, King Arthur's 
uncle, after;his convergion in the Isle of Wight. 
He built himself a small chapel on the Honddy, 
.and, as Drayton says— 


“ He did only drink what crystal Honddy yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the fields. 
In memory of whom in the revolving year, 
The Welahmen on hjs day that sacred herb do wear.” 


In the days of King Rufus, Hugh de Lacy was 
hunting the stag in the Ewias vale, and acci- 
-dentally discovered the deserted chapel of the 
first Ar-hbishop of Menevin. .He was so struck 
with the sght that he resolved to leavg the 
world forthwith, and in the chapel took up his 
-abode. He bezame a famous hermit ; and, to 
defend himself against his spirit 
continued to wear the light armour he had on 
when he so suddenly left off chasing the deer. 
“That armour he never cleaned or changed, and 
it gradually rusted off him ring by ring, many 
of fhe rings flying off into dust when the queen, 
in order to endow the future monastery, adopted 
the curious course of slipping a shower of gold 
between his shirt and to eons The ney 
monastery, however, had a dubious history, and 
the proceedings were so discreditable to the 
order that the more pious of the monks with- 
drew, and received permission to found another 
Lilanthony Abbey near Gloucester. For years 
‘the two Llanthonies flourished, the youxger 
more abundantly of the two ; but the Gloucester 
offshoot always kept up its allegiance to the 
parent stem at Abergavenny. 

Next to Lianthony we have Byron’s New- 
stead, founded by Henry 11. in 1170, and coming 
into the poet’s family at the Dissolution in 1540. 
Newstead is now famous for its Livingstone 
Telics, but the poet's bedroom is very much as 
he left it, and on the lawn ‘s still the monu- 
ment to his dog Boatswain, with the well-known 
epitaph. Tewkesbury comes next to Newstead. 
It is famous for its hexagonal choir. The field 
where the fight took place in 1471 is about half 
a mile to the south of it, and was for long known 
as the ‘bloody meadow.” The fine ofa abbey 
was founded in 715, When, six hundred years 
after his death, the tomb of the first abbot was 
opened, the body was found unchanged in full 
costume. As the spectators looked the boots 
beyau to shrink and shrivel up, aud then—the 
lid was hurriedly replaced. 


enemies, | 


; that at Westminster. 


To the left of Llanthony we have St. 
Ayatha’s Eastby, in the Swale valley, founded for 
the white canons in 1152, whose granary near 
the mill-race has ever since been in yearly use ; 
and above it we have Bath, which comes perhaps 
more appropriately here. than among the cathe- 

rals. 


Wenlock, the burial-place of St. Milburg, the 
granddaughter of King Penda of Mercia, was 
originally a nunnery, and was found:d as an 
abbey by Roger de Montgomery in 1080. -It 
boasts some of the finest architectural work in 
England in the beautiful intersected. arches of 
its chapter house. With a sketch of Aluwick 
and St. Augustine's Gate, we come to Wim- 
borne, also originally a nunnery, founded by 
Cuthberga, sister of King Ina, about 700. Wim- 
borne Minster is a place of great beauty, aud 
was one of great wealth. It had in olden times 
ten altars of alabaster. Within:it ia buried opr 
first King Ethelred, the great withstander of the 
Dunes ; bat the most noticeable tomb'is‘that of 


the eccentric Ettrick, Poole's first recorder, who 1 


made up his ‘mind he would die in 1691, and 
prepared. this tomb réady dated accordingly. 
Alas! for the vanity of modern prophecy! He 
lived another six-and-twenty years, and thedate 
he had fixed ppon brad to be set right by a cancel. 
The spire of Wimborne collapsed in 1600, It 
was market-day, the Miuster held a fall con- 
grogation, and the streets around were thronged 
with people ; a heavy mist rolled down on the. 
town, and-as it passed over the church.and hid 
it for an instant, a mysterious rattling crash 
was heard, and when the cloud had the 
spire had fallen, and not one of the crowd either 
inside or outside was hurt. 

Over Bath comes the eful ruin of Netley, 
distinguished above monasteries by the 
smallness of its library. In it Leland found 
but one solitary book, and that—Cicero’s 
Rhetoric! But Netley never was of much iin- 
portance. There is a wonderful story of the 
carpenter who bought its roof having been 
warned that the bargain would be his death, and 
his persisting nevertheless, and being killed by 
the falling rafters. The finest specimen of De- 
corated in the.county of Durham, the ruin of 
Finchal Priory, comes next to Netley ; and then 
we have the lovely window at Valle Crucis, near 
Llangollen, the most perfect and beautiful of 
all the Welsh abbeys. 

Who has not heard of the Boy of Egremond, 
whose greyhound held back as he was 
stepping acrogs the Strid, and dragged him to 
destruction in the torrent below, and in memory 
of whom was founded Bolton Priory, in the 
valley of the Wharfet Who does not know 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘White Doe of Rylstone” and‘ 
Landseer’s s picts of the abbey ‘‘in the olden 
time”? With its mouldering grey walls and 

ly perfect nave, set on thelong spit of land 
foand’ which the river sharply curves, backed by 
the rampart of foliage, and flanked by the 
precipitous cliff across the stream, Bolton stands 
pre-entinent amongst the picturesque ruins of 
ingland. 

We have left our central picture to the last. 
The world knows not a more famous abbey than 
As at St. Paul’s, the site 
is said to have been occupied in Roman times by 
a temple of Diana, so on Thorny Island is said 
to have originally existed a temple of Apollo. 
The temple of Apells gave place to the church 
of. Lucius, the church of Lucius gave place to 
the monastery of Sebert, which was never conse- 
crated by man—at least, so runs the legend. For 
on the night before Mellitus, London's first 
bishop, was to perform the ceremony, a certain 
Edric, though it was Sunday evening, was fish- 
ing close by in the Thames, and, seeing a light 
on the Lambeth shore, pulled across the river 
and discovered a mysterious stranger who wished 
to be ferried over. As soon as the stranger left 
the boat on the Middlesex side he waved his 
staff, and, lo! the two springs gushed forth— 
familiar to us to-day in the pump in Dean's 
Yard and that in St. Margaret’s Close—and then 
a light shone all round about, and the fisher- 
man saw the stranger, assisted by angels, go 
through all the ceremony of consecration. Re- 
turning to the boat, the stranger revealed him- 


self to Edric as St, Peter, and said to him, 
“* When Mellitus comes in the morning tell him 
what you have seen. And sow go out in the 
river. You shall always catch plenty of fish, 
whereof the greater part shall be salmon, and 
you: shall catch it on condition that you give a 
tenth to the Abbot of Westminster, and never 
again go fishing on a Sunday.” When the 
bishop arrived on the morrow Edric told what 
he had seen and showed the fish, and the cere- 
mony was held to have:been performed. 

It was in this monastery of St. Sebert that 
Harold Harefoot was buried, and it -was on its 
site that wad built the gréat memorial of our 
albino king. Fifteen years did it take in build- 
ing, and it was consecrated on Innocents’ Day, 
1065, the’ Confessor dying on the following 5th 
of January. Though very little beyond the bases 
of a few pillars are now left of Edward's work, 
yet we know-that: if was of striking merit, and 
formed even a more imposing block than its 
successor of to-day Fot the surrotindings wert! 
very different. here the lake now lies'in St. 
James's Park was then a marshy:creék comnia-’ 
nicating with the Thames by a chennel (whence 
; Channel, now Cannon, Row). Through Prince's; 
Street, Dean Street, and College Street went: 
another channel, to fall into the river-to the 
west; and the abbot’s mill on its bank gave 
us the namé of ‘Miijbank. ‘From Hempstead. 
came the Aye, or T’aye, the Ty Bourne; to give: 
‘us Mary-le-bourne ‘on its banks—now Maryle- 
bone—Tyburn Gate, Brook Street, and Aye 
Hill—the Aye now cockneyfied into Hay. 
While from the other flank of the Hampstead 
hills came the Kilbourne, fed by the West- 
‘bourne, the Eastbourne, and the Bays Water, 
which, forming what is now the Serpentine on 
its way to the Thames, was lost with the other 
streams in the network amongst the meadows 
from which the mouths opening into the river 
cut off the Thorney Isle. 

The history of Westminster Abbey is almost 
the history of England. No other English 
church was ever so steeped in interest. Let 
those who know it but imperfectly read the 
“Memorials” of the late Dean, and when Stan- 
ley’s noble volume is closed they will sppreciate 
how the greatness of thé subject precludes our 
further touching upon it at the close of a rapid 
survey such as this. 

(THE END.) 


PREPARED FoR a WaHiprinc. — When the 
Rev. Dr. Fisk was the presiding officer at Wil- 
braham S-miuary there was one boy who was as 
full of mischief: as‘a boy only could be. He 
taxed the .well-known clastic patience of the 
principal to the lust degree. One day the doctor 
said to him, after a more than usuallv provoking 
act of misconduct, ‘‘ You must prepare yourself 
for a severe whipping.” When the appointed 
time came the doctor was there, very much more 
affccted, apparently, ‘than the srrepreasible mis- 

Wef-maker. After a solemn and affecting ad- 
Monition, the doctor laid the cane with con- 
siderable unction upon the bay’s back. Nothing 
bat dust followed the blow. The subject of the 
discipline was entirely at his ease, and evidently 
quite unconscious of the stroke. ‘‘ Take off 
your coat, sir!” was the next command, for the 
doctor was a little roused. ain whistled the 
rattan around the boy's shoulders, but with no 
moreeffect, ‘ Take off your vest, sir!” shouted 
the doctor. Off went the vest, but there was 
another under it. ‘‘ Off with the other!” and 
then, to the astonishment of the administrator 
of justice, he exposed a dry codfish defending 
the back of the culprit like a shield, while below 
there was evidently stretching over other por- 
tions of the body a stout leather apron. “‘ What 
does this mean?” angrily asked the doctor. 
‘‘Why, sir,” said the young rogue, in a par- 
ticularly humble and persuasive tone, “ you told 
me to prepare myself for a severe whipping, and 
I have done the best I could in the time; I 
have indeed, sir!” It was out of the quéstion 
to pursue the act of discipline eny further at 
that time, and it is doubtful whether it was ever 
resumed ugain. ° 
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® POULTRY RUN.—A few warm days about the 

beginning of this month may make us imagine 
hat summer has commenced in earnest. To think so 
rill be for our advantage, if it causes us to at once see 
fter the perfect cleanliness and perfect working order 
{the poultry-run. Straw for the laying nests should 
e kept ina place that is handy to reach, but out of 
he way of the fowls themselves. The nests should be 


o arranged that the birds cannot perch on them or | 


ver them, so as to soil them with their droppings. 
‘he straw of the nests should be kept tidy and clean, 
od renewed as ofreu as is desirable. Disinfectants of 
ome kind should be used, but neyer to hide bad 
mells arising from filth. The fowl-house should be 
ept very clean, and the disinfectant only put dow: 
0 make assurance doubly sure. I have little hesi 
ion in saying that a few pounds of Sanitas powder 
any be worth triple its weight in fowl-flesh aud eggs. 
‘owls make very uusatisfactury patients, aud preven- 
fon of ijmess should be studied. To imagiue that 
ammer has come will not be to our advantage, how- 
ver, if we do not continue to tak~ precautions against 
old. The nights in May are often quite as low in 
emperatare as those of January, and Irosts are not at 
ll aucommon. 

Particular attention should now be directed to the 
(ust- bath and shelter or shed. Summer showers come 
o very suddenly, and it is far better your birds should 
lave a shed to run to than they should run into the 
owl-house itself, and probably disturb laying hevs. 
‘he shed, as we have before said, should be open only 
a front, and that side ought to be exposed to the 
outh. The dust-bath may be old mortar, gravel, and 
arth, or it may be peat earth. Well, whatever it be, 
alphur is very cheap, and it kills vermin 
et, therefore, to frequently mix a few good handfuls 
(pin the dust-bath. The whole should be renewed 
‘bout once a month. 

You will still be setting fowls, and in dry weather it 
rill be necessary to dip the eggs occasionally, or 
© sprinkle them with warm water, and also the straw 
round, This will not be so necessary if the nest be 
no. the ground. Separate cockerels and pullets, and 
ee that all have a good allowance of food. Have the 


do not for- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


owl-house well ventilated at night, but leave no open | 


loors or holes for rats to ruu in. Feed chickens fre- 
ently, and give plenty of change. Bones with a 
ttle meat on them do good, aud scraps from the 
able mixed with the soft food 

Those fowls that have not a large grass run should 
lave an uulimited amount of green fuod, 
cave it about the place to rot. If any 
endency to diarrhoea or looseness, mix bone-meal 
vith their food, which must not be too soft Rice is 
‘capital grain in cases of this kind, but remove any 
owi from the. run entirely that shows actual symp- 
oms of diarrhoea ; give her three or four times a day a 
volus as follows; arrowroot or powdere rice a tea- 


only do not | 
birds show a | 


| exere 


spoonful powdered chalk as much as will lie on six- 
pence, chlorodyne four drops. Moisten with wine or 
spirits. Keep the bird warm and dry. 

Here is the pith of a letter from a contemporary: 
“My fowls’ roosting-house is six feet square, which I 
consider is big enough for aduzen hens ani two cocks. 
The run issix feet wide by twenty-five long. Both run 
and roost are rain-proof, the run having a brick wall 
eight feet high ou the north side, and a wire fence five 
feet and a half in front, boarded from back to front, 
thus forming a shed over them. The food cousists of 
a little green stuff daily, with plenty of corn before 
retiring to roost, the proportion being two-thirds of 
sound Loaf and one-third of maize. For the morn- 
ing meal they have barley-flour made iuto a thick 
paste; and a sprinkling of cayenne on it, Fat, such as 
that skimmed off broth or soups, is an excelient egg- 
producer, and if given alternately with boiled but- 
cher's offal, will evsure a guod snpply of eggs all the 


winter. Crosses of Houdan, Brahma, Leghorn, or Ply- 
mouth Rocks are good." This letter is sensible 
enough. 


The Houdan is a French fowl, of about six to ten 
pounds in weight. Large, serrated, spreading, coral 
comh, large crest and large beard, five toes, piuk- 
white legs, large tail, black in cock, Shape some- 
t like a Dorking, plumage speckled black and 
ite. The Houdan is a non-sitter, lays good large 
white eggs, bears confinement well, and the cockerels 
ought to be fit for the table in four or five months, 


TuE Pickon Lort —Read the Dornas for last month 
carefully, and continue to act on the advice therein 
given. Look after young ones well. See that the loft 
is always clean, and free from damp and draught, and 
well veutilated. Pigeons that are very valuable will 
of course be kept prisoners, but they will not do well 
unless they have nice large flight in which to take 

ise. It may be made on a house-tup, with a door 
or windew opening to it fom the loft. On the floor of 
it should be sprinkled plenty of sandy gravel, and that 
kind which is found at the seaside, and contains broken 
shells, etc., is best; to this may be added broken mor- 
tar feom old walls. This gravel should be renewed 
whenever soiled, It is on the floor of the flight that 
the bath should be placed. You thus avoid a sloppy 
mess indoors in the loft proper. Even in stinmer 
three times a week will be often enough for the bath. 
T am convinced tl it does the bird a deal of go 
There should be plenty of perches in the flight, not too 
thin, The birds can have no comfort on perches that 
are either too thick or too thin. Give only the very 
best of food ; you will find this cheapest in the long 
run, 

Magpi« pigeons are great favourites in this country, 
and they are really very pretty, A short-legged, 
round-headed, tumbler-shaped bird, with medium- 
sized beak, of a flesh-colour, or tipped with dark. 


Blacks, reds, and pollcys are the choicest colours. 
The head, the neck, the breast, the back, shoulder, 
seater, and tail are coloured, the rest of the feathers 
white. 


THE AVIARY.— Canaries.—This will be a busy month 
in the can world, and owners of these birds will do 
well to watch and see that everything is going on well 
and comfortably. Feed the parent birds well, and see 
that the food you give them be..clean, sweet, and 
wholesome. Give water fresh every morning, and if 
you put a little saffron sometimes in it, just enough to 
tinge it, this will be of service. But even when we de 
our very best things sometimes turn out badly. 
Barren eggs are sometimes the result of pairing two 
birds together that are not both very strong and lively 
It is. fault then that has to be remedied ab initio. 
As soon as there is any indication of new nesting put 
the young birds into the nursery cage, and see that 
they get plenty of soft food, with green food, and 
supply them also with crushed canary-seed. 

Exg-bound is remedied by holding the bird for a few 
moments over the steam of water, having previously 
touched the vent with oil. It is a sign of weakness in 
the bird, and the cure should be sought for in more 
strengthening food, A tonic would do good, a rusty 
nail in the water bein; implest and probably the 


best. A little crushed hemp-seed may also do good, 
mixed with the egg and biscuit crumb, or = ise 
ve be- 


poppy (maw) seed, or scalded summer rape, 
lieve that when a hen sweats the young she cannot 
herself be in a state of health; there is debility, and 
this shou'd be seen to. What we may call external 
remedies are aud can be no good, Some recommend 
placing little skewers across the nest, others washing 
the breast with salt water, others removing the cock, 
80 as to make the hen come off the nest to feed herself, 
etc., etc. Foreign Birds.— Proper food, gravel, fresh 
water, and shelter fror: cold winds and overmuch sup, 
are necessary to keep foreign birds in health, be they 
what they may. 


THE RaBBITRY.— Rabbits ought now to have free 
access to the sunshine and open air. Those that are 
kept in an outdoor court rvofed over do ever so much 
better than those, kept in sheds and half-dark indoor 
houses. As summer is commencing be extra careful 
to keep the bedding dry and clean, and to change it 
a pen You may commence now to gather stuff 
to lay past for bedding. Make hay while the sun 
shines, but see that it is thoroughly or before being 

ut away. Give no green food wet; it is better to let 

it lie in a shed all nizht. Look carefully over the 
Breen food you give. We feel sure that a good deal of 

isease is caused by giving unwholesome and Hithy, 
green food, Feed well; let the oats you give be good. 
Peas that have been soaked for twelve hours or more 
make a good change of diet. Pour the water off before 
you give it. Do not forget that variety in diet is most 
essential if you would keep your rabbits healthy. The 
coats of Angoras Fequine frequent seeing to, in order to 
prevent matting. \ding should be well shaken, to 
et rid of the dust before it is put down. Roots are 
Best given in the middle of the day, supposing that 
you feed three times; let them be rubbed clean, and 
if there be any diseased pieces about them cut these 
away. 


THE KENNEL,—We are sometimes asked to recom- 
mend breeds of dogs suitable for boys. We have 
already mentioned the Scotch terrier and the fox- 
terrier. Well, there is the black-and-tan, or Manches- 
ter terrier, and the white English terrier, both very 
game and companionable little fellows, only do 
not haye apple-headed ones. The head should be 
long ahd shapely. The collie is an excellent com- 
panion, and not at all fickle in temper, as many people 
tell us. He, however, costa more to keep than a 
terrier, but there are no hounds to his wisdom and 
sagacity. However, any ordinary-sized dog may be 
kept easily enough ‘on the scraps from the table, and 
kept in health, if he has a comfortable kennel, good 
bedding, and plenty of fresh water, with a good comb- 
ivg and’ brushiug every morning, and a wash about 
once a fortnight on a fine day. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. — Everything will now be 

‘owing apace, and the kitchen garden, especially after 

shower, will be looking very delightful indeed. It is 
after a shower that you ought to pull up weeds, and 
also to thin growing rows of vegetables. Sow peas for 
late crop, and beans may also be pat in. French 
beans should be sown now, and all kinds of cabbages 
and greens, in spare corners to plant out. Plant out 
celery aud tomatoes. Sow dandelion and endive. 
Plant vegetable marrows, and be sure to protect them 
well for a time against high winds aud overmuch sun, 
and cold at night, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Spring flowers should be re- 
moved from the beds where they have bloomed, and the 
ground stirred and raked, and made ready for ;lanting 
out. Do not be in tuo great a hurry to do this, how- 
ever. Ges. -ir 48 are expensive, and uuless there are 
a good many in u bed, and they are well assorted, they 
do not look well. A bed of zinnias looks charming in 
later summer, 80 do asters —the dwarf kinds; and 
there are a hundred other choice annuals that look 
lovely in beds, and can be grown for very little expense 
indeed, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. — Keep the earth in your 
boxes well stirred and free from wees ; a little liquid 
manure will do good sometimes. Do not overcrowd 
them ; and have the flowers you put in, such as blue 
lobelia, feather-flower, geraniums, and culceolarias, all 
of the best and brightest kinds. Do not forget your 
creepers, and ad a few of the smaller and prettier 
kinds of ferns if there be room. 


. 
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Honse-Martin builds. 
Cockchafer appears. 

. Field-Crickets crink. 

Bees swarm. 

. Swallow-tail Butterfly appears. 

. Silver-bordered Fritillary. 

. Orange-tip Butterfly appears (Male). 
. Six-spot Burnett Moth appears, 
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Pictorial Calendar.— May. 


9. Hawthorn, or May, blossoms, | 

10. Broom in flower. hays | 
11. Forget-me-Not in flower. ra ‘ 
12. Lily-of-the-Valley, | 
13. Bugle in flower. | 
14. Milk-wort. Pic 
15. Veronica Speedwell in flower.’ | 
16. Dog Violet. “« 


Correspondence. 


Hagry and Donx.—You require no licence to sail a 
canoe on the Thames. The licence applies only to 
boats for hire. You will have to pay pier dues, un- 
Jess you leave the boat at your own garden wall. 


C. R.—A tree-trunk is never quite round, it is more 
or less elliptical, and the major axis of the ellipse 
runs from east to west. The ellij is not regular, 
it always bulges on the south side in the northern 
hemisphere, and on the north side in the southern 
hemisphere. The atape of the trank de ds, in 
fact, on the amount of sunshine that it plage and in 
transplanting trees this should be remembered. [f 
they are altered, so that their original north sides 
point to the south, the flow of sap has to alter its 
proportions with regard to its che""~"., aud the 
effort to do so may cause the death .. the . 


DIPLACANTHOS.—1. Try Jukes and Geikie’s manual, or 
the smaller book by Jukes-Browne. 2. No work on 
general geology is unfitted for a beginner. 3. You 
are mistaken. They are the most popular plates. 
Those who do not live in schools do want them. 
You will never make a good geologist unless you are 
less dogmatic. 

R. P. Q.—Messrs. Routledge publish an illustrated 
book on the war in Egypt, which gives au account of 
it in a popular form. 


ies ip ar Benda re winegarandwater before you 
in to play. The harden your r- 
tips and check the pereperation. Boas 


A. E. F.—There {s nothis 
ripe wild strawberries or foxgloves in bloom in Corn- 
wall in September. Such things depend on general 
cimate and the special conditions as to shelter, 
e 


ANXIOUS INQUIRER. —You will find a it deal about 
tea in the ‘‘Tea Encyclopedia,” sold by most City 
booksellers. 


C. M. HALLARD.—Quite so. The Forth Yucht Club is 
now the Royal Forth, and the burgee has been 
changed to a blue one, with a crown over the cross ; 
the flag we gave is that given in the books, and the 
sheet was designed before the alteration. 


a c.U.—A poekmarver is pe ober to ahve change 
purchasers o! -stamps, but cust 
for a man who ows hi business to do a0. Do, 


Ra@, TAG, AND BostaIL.—In January, 1882, we fre 
an article on “‘ How to make a Perpetual Calendar.” 
‘This is what you want to tell you the day of the 
week on which any event happened. 


J, H. D.—Zine is a metal, and one of the chemical ele- 
ments. Its principal ore is calamine, so called from 
the reedy sh: in which it adheres to the floor of 
the smelting-furnace. Calamine is the carbonate, 
blende the sulphide, hemimorphite the silicate, an 
spartalite the red oxide. All these ores are worked. 
N pre zinc has been found in Australia, but nowhere 
él 

J, Warp.—Better leave your bicycle alone. You will 
never plate it properly without expensive apparatus. 
ay, not japan ita very light silver-grey? We never 
decide questions as to the merits of competing 
makers. 


extraordinary in finding ; 


E._Hagris.—The plate of lish Cricketers is 
frontispiece of Volume ul. Ycu can get it in 
packet of plates for that volume. 


P. WALSH.—Such inquiries shou!d be addressed to 
publisher, and not to us. You can procure any 
through your local bookseller, or by sending 
with remittance, to any of the wholesale ho’ 
such as Simpkin, M. and Co., Sampson Low 
Co., etc., etc. 


8. J. C.—1. Nothing will answer satisfactorily. 2 
the introdtotory Dart, and the newer systems, 
“ Professional kkeeping,” price two shill 
published by Messrs. Wyman and Sons ; and for 
trading part, and the older forme, get Hamilton 
ne “Bookkeeping,” published by Macmillan 


PEREGKINE.—Communicate with the Secretary of 
lab you wish to join. We have given addr 
(0. 198, 


R. S, W.—1. Taere are five 1 standards for 
jewellery — nine, twelve, nm, eighteen, 
twenty-two carat. A sovereign has twenty: 
Parts of fine gold and two of alloy. The m 
the silver coin: is mixed in the tion 
eleven ounces and | two Penny weights of fine silvet| 
eighteen pennyweights of alloy. 2 A sovereizt 
matt 113 grains of gold ; its total weight is 1 

ns. 


Answer to Knight’s Tour on p. 475. 


Chess is a pleasant game for all boys to lear. | 
53 suited for winter evenings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—A CLIMAX TO EVERYTHING. 


MONG the few Willoughbites who took no interest at all in 

the juniors’ match was Gilks. 

It was hardly to be wondered at that he, a School House boy, 
should not concern himself much about a contest between 
the fags of Welch’s and Parrett’s. And yet, 
if truth were known, it would have been 


“Stop the fight,’ said R'ddeil.” 
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just the same had the match been the 

test event of the season, for Gilks, 
rom some cause or other, was in no con- 
dition to care about auything. 

He wand-red listlessly about that after- 
noon, avoiding the crowded Big, and bend- 
ing his steps rather to the unfrequented 
meadows by the river. What he was think- 
ing about as he paced along none of the 
very few boys who met him that afternoon 
gould guess, but that it was nothing plea- 
sant was very evident. 

At the veginving of this very term Gilks | 
had been oe of the noisiest and liveliest 
fellows in Willoughby. Although his 
principles had never been lofty, his spirits , 
always used to be excellent, and those who 
‘ikmew him best could scarcely recognise 
now in the anxious, spiritless monitor the | 
‘companion whose shout and laugh had 
been so familiar only a few weeks ogo. 

Among those who mt him this after- i 
noon was Wibberly. Wib -erly, like Gilks, 
felt very little interest in the juniors’ 
match. He was one of the «mall party 
who yesterday had come in .>r such a 
smart snubbing from Bloomfield, and the 
only way to show his sense of the ingrati- 
tude of such treatment, especially towards 
an old toady like himself, was to profess 
no interest ia an event which was noto- 
rieusly interesting the Parrett’s captain. 

So Wibberly strolled down that after- 
noon to the river, and naturally met Gilks. 

The two were not by any means chums 
—indeed, they were scarcely to be called 
friends. But they had one considerable 
bond of sympathy in 8 common dislike for 
the Schoo! ‘ouse, and still more for Rid- 
dell. Gilks, as the reader knows, was any- 
thing but a loyal School House man, and 
‘ever since he became a monitor had cast in 
his lot with the rival House. So that he 


was generally cousidered, and considered 
himself to be, quite as much of a Parrett 
as a ‘‘ School-Houser.” 


“So you are not down looking at the 
little boys?” said Wibberly. 

“No,” said Gilks. ‘ 

‘* Awful rot,” said Wibberly, ‘‘ making 
all that fuss about them!” 

‘ Pleases them and doesn’t hurt us.” 

“In my opinion it’s all a bit of vanity on 
the part of Riddell. He'd like to make 
every one think he has been coaching his 
kids, and this is just a show off.” 

‘Well, let him show off; who cares?” 
growled Gilks. , 

“ All very well. He ought to be hooted 
round the school instead of flashing it 
there in the Big, the hypocritical cad!” 

‘Well, why don't you go and do it?” 
said Gilks; ‘‘you'd get plenty to join you.” 

“WouldI? . No I wouldn't. Even 
Bloomfield ’s taking his part—he’s gam- 
moned him somehow.” 

‘Well, that doesn’t prevent your going 
and hooting him. does it?” said Gilks, 
with a sneer. ‘‘ You've a right to enjoy 
yourself as well as any one else.” 

‘What! have you come round to wor- 
ship his holiness too?” asked Wibberly, 
who had at least expected some sympathy 
from Gilks. 

“Not exactly!” said Gilks, bitterly; 
‘but I’ve come round to letting the cad 
alone. What's the good of bothering ?” 

“And you mean to say you'd let him go 
on knowing who the fellow is who cut the 
rudder-lines of our boat and not make him 
aay who it is?” 

“I expect that’s all stuff about his 
knowing at all,” said Gilks. 

“Not it! Between you and me, I fancy 


he's had « tip from somewhere.” 


‘He has? Bah! don’t you believe it. 
He'd like to make believe he knows all 
about it. It would pay, you know.” 

“ But every one thinks he knows.” 

“Not he! He would have told. the 
fellow's name lung ago. Whatever object 
would he have in keeping it back ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. He says some 
gammon about not being quite sure. But 
he’s had time enough to be sure by now.” 

Gilks walked on in silence for a little, 
and then inquired, ‘‘ And suppose you did 

et to know who it was, what would be 

e use P”? 

“The use!” exclaimed Wibberly, in 
amazement. ‘‘ Why, what do you mean? 
I'm sorry for the fellow when he turns up. 
He’ill soon find out the use of it.” 

Gilks said nothing, but walked on evi- 
dently out of humour; and Wibberly having 


' nothing better to do, accompanied him. 


“By the way,” said the latttr, pre- 
ently, seeing his companion was not dis- 
posed to continue the former conversation, 
*‘ what's up between you and Silk? Is it 
true you've had a row?” 

i growled out something which 
sounded very like an oath, and replied, 

“Yes.” 

‘What about ?” inquired the inquisitive 
Wibberly, who seemed to have the knack 
of hitting upon unwelcome topics. 

“*It wouldn’t do you any good to know,” 
growled Gilks. 

“T heard it was some betting row, or 
something of that sort,” said Wibberly. 

‘Eh P—yes—something of that sort,” 
responded Gilks. 

“Well,” said Wibberly, ‘‘I never cared 
much for Silk. He always seamed to know 
a little too much for me. I wouldn’t 
break my heart if I were you.” 

**T don’t mean to,” said Gilks, but in a 
tone which belied the words and even 
struck Wibberly by their wretchedness. 

“Tsay,” said he, “ you're awfully down 
in the mouth these times. What's 
wrong?” 

“What makes you think anything’s 
wrong? I’m all right, I tell you,” said 
Gilks, half angrily. 

Wibberly was half inclined to say that 
he would not have thought it if he had not 
been told so, but judging from his com- 
panion’s looks that this Tittle pleasantry 
would not be appreciated, he furbore and 
walked on in silence. 

It was a relief when Wibberly at length 
discovered that it was time for him to be 
going back. Gilks wanted nobody’s com- 
pany and was glad to be left alone. 

And yet he would gladly have escaped 
even from his own company, which to 
judge by his miserable looks as he walked 
on alone was less pleasant than any. 

He was sorry now he had not gone to 
watch the juniors, where at least he would 
have heard something less hateful than 
his own thoughts, and seen something less 
hateful than the dreary creations of his 
own troubled imagination. 

‘“What's the use of keeping it up?” 
said he, bitterly, to himself. ‘‘I don’t care! 
Things can’t be worse than they are. 
Down in the mouth! He'd be down in 
the mouth if he were I—the fool! I’vea 
good mind to— And yet I daren’t face it. 
What’s the use of trusting to a fellow like 
Silk! Bah, howI hate bim. He'll betray 
me as soon as ever it suits him, and—and 
—oh, I don’t care. Let him!” 

Gilks had reached this dismal climax in 
his reflections when he suddenly became 
aware that the object of his meditations 
was approaching him, 


Silk had his own reasons for not joining 
the throng that was looking on at tle 
jauiers. match. It may have been meie 

of interest, or it may have been a 
special desire to take this walk. Which- 
ever it was, his presence now was about as 
unwelcome an apparition as Gilks could 
have encountered, and the smile on the in- 
truder’s face showed pretty clearly that he 
was aware of the fact. 

‘““What are you prowling about here 
for?” said he as he came up, with all the 
insolence of a warder addressing a convict. 

“ Tve a right to walk here if I choose,” 
replied Gilks, sulkily ; “‘ what are you here 
for?” 

“To find you. I want to speak to you,” 
replied Silk. 

“IT don’t want to speak to you,” replied 
Gilks, moving on. 

“Don’t you?” responded Silk, with a 
sneer. ‘‘ You'll have to do it whether you 
want or not, my boy.” 

There was something about the Welcher 
which had the effect of cowing his com- 
panion, and Gilks, fuming inwardly, and 
with a face as black as thunder, said, 

“‘ Well—say what you've got to say and 
be done with it,” oo 

Silk laughed. 

“Thank you. I'll take my time, not 
yours. Which way are you going?” 

at No way at all,” said Gilks, standing 
still. 

“Very well! I'm going this way. Come 
with me.” 

And he began to walk on, Gilks sullenly 
following. 

‘You saw Wyndham the other day?” 
said Silk. 

“* Buppose I did P” 

“What did he want?” 

“‘T don’t know—some foolery or other. 
I didn't listen to him.” 

‘*You needn’t tell lies. What did he 
want, I say?” 

“How should I know?” retorted 
Gilks. 

‘‘What did he want? do you hear?” 
repeated the other. 

“‘He wanted me to let him blab about 
something—about Beamish’s it was.” 

‘* And did you tell him he might ? ” 

“Yes. I said he might blab about me 
too for all I cared. And sohe may. I 
wish he would.” 

“« And whatever business had you to tell 
him he might say a word about it?” de- 
manded Silk, angrily. 

‘‘What business? A good deal more 
business than you've got to ask me ques- 
tions.” 

“‘Do you know what he’s doue ? ” 

*“No, I don't, and I don’t care.” 

‘Don't you care?” snarled Silk, fast 
losing his temper ; ‘‘ that foolery of yours 
has spoiled everything.” 

“So much the better. J don't care.” 

“But Jcare!” exclaimed Silk, fun- 
ously, ‘‘and I'll see you care too, you 
fool!” 

“‘ What’s happened, then ?” asked Gilks. 

“Why, Riddell—” 

“For goodness’ sake don’t start on 
him!”’ cried Gilks, viciously; ‘* he’s nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘‘Hasn’t he? That’s all you know, you 
blockhead! He suspected Wyndham of 
that boatrace business. I can’t make out 
how, but he did. And the young fool all 
slong thought it was Beamish’s he was in 
a row about. But Riddell wouldn’t bave 
known it to this day if you hadn't given 
the young idivt leave to go and blab and 
so clear it up.” 
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“Iet him blab. I wish he’d clear up | now it had suddenly reached its climax ; 


ceything,” growled, or rather groaned, 


“Look here! ’* said Silk, stopping short 
i his walk and rounding on his victim. 
“Tye had quite enough of this, and you'd 
better shat up. You know I could make 
you sorry for it if I chose.” 
ane said nothing, but walked on sul- 

iy : 

“And the worst thing about it,” con- 
toned Silk, ‘‘is that now Wyndham and 
Rudell are as thick as brothers, and the 
pang toady ’s sure to tell him every- 


thing. 

“And suppose he does 9” 

“There's no suppose about it. I don’t 

choose to have it, I tell you.” 

“How can you help it?” said Gilks. g 

“We must get hold of the young un 

wain,” said Silk, ‘‘and you'll have to 

manage it.”” 

“Who ?—IP** said Gilks, with a bitter 

| Isagh, ; 
“Yes, you. And don’t talk so loud, do 
yahear? You'll have to manage it, and 
Ithink I can put you up to a way for get- 
ting hold of him.’” 

“You can spare yourself the trouble,” 
sid Gilks, stopping short and folding his 
ams dog; - ‘I won't do it.” 

“ What!’ cried Silk, in a passion. 

Tt was the second time in one week that 
Sik had been thus defiéd—each time by a 
bey whom he had imagined to be com- 
ttely in his power. Wyndbam’s mutiny 

not wholly surprised him, but from 
Gilks he had never expected it. 

“TI won't do it, there!” said Gilks, now 
‘sirly at bay and determined enough. 

Silk glared at him for a moment, then 
‘mghed scornfully. 

i ton won't ? You know what you are 

Aity-yr) 

“Yes, I know,” said Gilks. 

“And you know what I shall do?” 

“Yes, you'll tell—” 

Sik’s face fell. He was beginning to 


Xscover that once more he had overdone 
tis part, and that the jund was taken 
fom under him. But he made one last 


#ort to recover himself. 

_“T say, Gilks,”” said he, half coaxing, 
uulf warning, ‘‘don’t be a fool. Don’t 
nit yourself. I didn’t mean to be offen- 
ave. You know it’s as much in your 
terest as mine. If we can get hold of 
yung Wyndham again—” 

“If you want him, get him yourself. 
Tm not going to do it,” once more said 
Silks, with pale face and clenched teeth. 

"s manner changed once more. His 
fe became livid, and his eyes flashed, as 


he at Gilks, and with a sudden 
How, vxclaimed, 


“Take that, then!” 

It was as good as proclaiming that the 
fame was over. As Gilks’s guilty confi- 
‘aat he had retained to the last some sort 
‘influence; but now, with that blow, the 
se shred of his superiority had gone, and 
+8 stood there beaten before ever the fight 
Pean. 

Gilks had expected the blow, but had 
%t been prepared for its suddenness. It 
Srack him full on the cheek, and for a 
aoment staggered him—but only for a 
aoment. Wasting no words, he returned 
tvebemently, and next moment the fight 
had begun. 

The quarrel was not the growth of a day 
@aweek. For many weeks it had been 
ttting nearer and nearer, sometimes by 
nid strides, sometimes by imperceptible 
pa; but always getting nearer, until 


and the ory, ‘A fight—Gilks and Silk!” 
spread like wildfire over Willoughby. 

The Welchers, in the heyday of their 
triumph, heard it above even the chorus 
of the glorious Bouncer; and hearing it, 
forsook their revelry and hurried towards 
it. The Parretts quitted their melancholy 
teapot, and rushed with one accord to the 
spot. And ere they reached it Telson was 
there, and many a School House Limpet, 
and Game, and Ashley, and Wibberly, 
from Parrett’s; and Tucker, and I know 
not what crowds from Welch’s, And they 
crowded round, and took sides, and epecu- 
lated on the result, and cheered impartially 
every hit. 

Far be it from me to describe that fight. 
It was no different from twenty other 
fights that same term, except from the 
one fact that the combatants were seniors. 
No one cared an atom about the quarrel 
or its merits. It was quite enough that it 
was an even metch—that there were 
straight hitting and real parrying, and 
that it lasted over a quarter of an hour. 

It was a wonder it lasted so long. Not 
that the men could not stay, but use 
no monitor with power to stop it appeared 
on the scene. Indeed, the only monitor 
present was Gilks himself, and he took no 
steps to end the conflict. 

At length, however, while the result was 
still undecided, a cry of ‘“‘ Cave!” was 
raised. 

“ Look out, here’s Riddell!” cried some 
small boy. 

A round was just beginning, and neither 
combatant evinced any desire to desist on 
account of the captain’s approach. 

Riddell was not alone, Fairbairn was 
with him, and, being naturally attracted 
by the crowd and shouting, they hoth 
hurried up in time to see the end of the 
round, 

As soon as it was over they pushed their 
way in among the crowd and entered the 
rin, 


ig. 

“Stop the fight!” said Riddell. 

The two combatants glared at him an- 
grily, and Gilks replied, ‘‘ Who says so?” 

‘“T say go,” said Riddell, quietly. 

The days were long gone by’ when the 
captain issued his orders in an apologetic 
voice and a diffident manner. He had 
learned enough during this term to dis- 
cover the value of a little self-confidence, 
and had profited by the discovery. Wil- 
loughby was far more docile to an order 
than to a request, and on the present occa- 
sion neither Gilks nor Silk seemed dis- 
posed to argue the matter. 

They put on their jackets sulkily, and, 
without further words to one another or to 
the monitors, betook their battered selves 
to their several quarters. 

Willoughby, p-rceiving that the matter 
was at an end, also dispersed and returned 
to its several quarters. The Welchers re- 
sumed their interrupted revel with un- 
abated rejoicing, the melancholy Parretts 
called for more hot water to eke out the 
consolations of their teapot, the Limpets 
turned in again to their preparation, and 
the seniors to their studies—every one 
criticising the fight, and wondering how it 
would have ended, but scarcely one 
troubling himself much about its merits, 
and less still about its consequences. 

One of these consequences the principals 
in the engagement were not long in learn- 
ing. A message arrived for each before 
the evening was over that they were re- 
ported to the Doctor, and were to go to his 
room at nine next morning. 


Silk did not get the message till late, as 
he had been absent most of the evening in 
Tucker's study, who was an expert at re- 
pairing the damage incurred in a pugilistic 
encounter. 

When about bedtime he returned to his 
own study and found the captain's note 
lying on the tabdle he broke out into a state 
of fury which, to say the least of it, it was 
well there was no one at hand to witness. 

Late as the hour was, he went at once to 
Riddell’s study. 

Riddell was half undressed as his visitor 
entered. 
quired. 

“T want you? Do you mean to say 
you've reported me to the Doctor.” 

“ Of course. It wasa fight. I’m bound 
to report it.” 

“ Bound to report it. You snivelling 
humbug ! Have you sent the name up 

et?” 

‘“Why do you want to know?” said 
Riddell, who had ceased to be in bodily 
fear of Silk for some tim? past. 

“Because I want to know. Have you 
sent it up ?” 

“T have.” 
ei All right, you'll be sorry for it,” said 

ilk. 
“Tam sorry for it,” replied the captain. 

Silk saw at a glance that the captain 
was not to be bullied, and changed his 
tone. 

‘‘T suppose you know,” said he, ‘‘ we 
shall both be expelled ?” 

“The Doctor doesn’t usually expel for 
fighting,” said the captain. 

“Of course not. But you remember 
getting a note from me a little time 

0. 


‘What do you want?” ke in- 


“From you? No—I never had a note 
from you.’ 

‘© What, not one telling you to go down 
and see Tom the boatbey?” 

“Was that from you?” exclaimed Rid- 
dell, in astonishment. . 

“Of course it was. And of course you 
know now what I mean.” 

“I don’t. I.could discover nothing,” 
said the captain. 

‘‘You mean to say you don’t know who 
cut the rudder-lines ?” 

““No—who?” 

« Gilks.”” 

(Tobe continued.) 
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Sik Butwer Lytron’s ADVICE TO THE 
Giascow University StupEents.—“‘ Learn to 
say ‘No’ with decision ; ‘Yes’ with caution, 
‘No’ with decision whenever it meets a 
temptation ; ‘Yes’ with caution whenever it 
implies a promise. A promise given is a bond 
inviolable. A man is already of consequence in 
the world when we know we can implicitly rely 
on him. I have frequently seen sach a man 
preferred to a long list of applicants for some 
important charge ; he has been lifted at once 
into station and fortune merely because he hus 
this reputation : that when he says he knows a 
thing he knows it ; and when he says he will 
do a thing he will do it.” 

“ Every young man of sound principles and 
correct life is a moral lighthouse where he lives. 
Many will go by his light, and be guided into 
safe and prosperous ways. But one devoid ot 
principle is like the fulse lights the wreckers 
used to hold up on dangerous reefs to lure ships 
on to ruin.” 

“©To point a jest with the words of Scripture 
is as truly profanity as is swearing. Sy 80 
doing we are breaking down a bridge we shall 
one day be willing to give all we possess to pass | 
Over."—From ‘‘ Capital for Working Roys.” 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL’ INDIA. 


By Lovis Rovsseet, 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys," ‘The Drummer Boy,” etc., ete, 


Ts storm h-d passed, and the sun, 
already high above the horizon, was 
filling the room with its joyous rays 
when Holbeck was av akened, by the 
laughter of his companions. This explo- 
sion of gaiety was caused by the sight, so 
little expected by the sleepers, of the three 
umbrelias placed triumphantly over the 
beds. With a jump tbe doctor arose and 
rejoined Everest and Barbarou, who were 
already sitting down to the early break- 
fast just Brongn in by the faithful John. 

«Tt seems [ have been taking it easy,” 
said he, in a jovial tone, “ but I deserved 
to do so. Had it not been for me you 
would have awoke this morning crippled 
with rheumatism.” 

He then related the incidents of the 


CHAPTER X.—THE ANIMAL HOSPITAL, 


allow me to satisfy the Mennevals at once, 
give us a good profit, and, what interests 
you more especially, leave us with our 
hands free for a few months. We can then 
devote them entirely to ourselves, you to 
hunting and I to my scientific researches.” 

“That is splendid,” said Everest, enthu- 
| siastically. ‘‘ Doctor, you are the most 
| excellent of men.” 

At this moment Jobn entered and said, 

‘Here is a gentleman who wishes to 
speak to the doctor.” 

‘“\A very early morning call,” said Hol- 
beck. ‘‘ What is the gentleman like, 
John?” 

*«T cannot say exactly,” replied the ser- 
vant. ‘* He looks like an officer, perhaps a 
general.” 


“As you can 


night, which had formed so worthy a finish 
to those of the evening. 

As they finished their breakfast of tea 
and toast Everest exclaimed, 

“And now to work, let us arrange the 
plan of our future operations.” 

“Bother!” said Barbarou. “ There you 
go! Let us have a little time to breathe. 

e have hardly got here yet. Have you 
already had enough of Bombay, when you 
have not even seen it?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Everest, 
“Bombay interests me very little. I am 
anxious to throw myself entirely into that 
exciting life of adventure that both of you 
have described so warmly. Every minute 
that separates us from our departure seems 
an age to me.” 

“Keep calm!” said the doctor, ‘I shall 
do nothing to hinder our going up the 
country. But if you will Fave a little 
patience the few days that we pass here 
will help your plans considerably. Let me 
have time to see the correspondents of our 
house, for whom I have letters and credits. 
I shall then complete the information 
which I have been collecting as we came 
along. If the purser of the Hougly is to 
be believed we shall find here a merchant 
in a large way named Parvou, who it 
would appear has large quantities of plumes 
and bird-skins in stock. Perhaps I can 
do some business with him, and that will 


see, sir, by my costume.” 


‘‘A general!” exclaimed SBarbarou, 
‘but we cannot receive him with so little 
ceremony.” 

“* Ask him in,” said Holbeck. 


@ tall, fine-looking native with a huge 
turban and wearing a long robe em- 
broidered with gold. Across his chest 
stretched a broad belt, which did rot now, 
however, hold a sword ; but to make up for 
it he carried in his hand a heavy cane 
with a golden knob. 

The Indian saluted the three travellers 
with much obsequiousness, and then he 
asked, 

“Doctor Holbeck?” 

“That is my name!” said the doctor. 
“Do you wish to see me?” 

“T have been told, sir, that you are in 
want of a khitmatgar, and I beg to offer 
you my services.” 

‘“« Are you a khitmatgar r 
prised doctor. 

“As you can see, sir, by my costume,” 
replied the Indian. 

“Bother!” said Holbeck in French to 
his companions. ‘‘ They dress their ser- 
vants well in this country, John took him 
for a general!” 

And then he continued in English to 
the Indian, 

“What can you do?” 

“Everything, sir; that is to eay, I can 


> yan. -he sur- 


John opened the door and there entered | 


wait at table, order your meals, and lo 
after your wardrobe; but, sir, you are 
gentleman, and you know that it is nece 
sary for you to have a baihra to bru 
your clothes‘and clean your boots, a mi 
tar to wash out the room, a hammal 
look after the luggage, a bihishti to car 
the water, a sais for your house, a chok 
for your dog,  lascar for your tent, a: 
above all a bawarchi for a cook, witho 
muting a chuprasi for errands, a—”” 

“That is guite enough!” interrupt 
Holbeck. ‘It is understood that I haw 
regiment to look after me. I had be 
told that you would all consider you h 
lost your caste if you ever worked fri 
morning to night. but I thought it was 
joke. am satisfied now; and I see thi 
as far as you are concerned, you will 
everything—if the others will do the res! 

The Todian smiled a vacant smile, 1 
having in the least understood Holbec! 

retty little speech, and contented bims 
by answering with a new salutation ev 
humbler than the first. 

“Perhaps the gentleman,” added | 
“ will look at my testimonials, which sh 
that I have been in the service of sah’ 
for twenty years.” 

And be handed to the doctor a bun 
of papers, all faded and frayed at t 


edges. 

Holbeck opened the first with great ct 
and read that ‘‘ Latchman had been 
faithful servant to Colonel Wood for t 
years, and had given satisfaction.” Th: 
that followed informed him that Latchm 
as a servant was ‘good, loyal, tru 
worthy, intelligent,” etc. Im fact, | 
epithets varied each time, but the pra 
was unanimous, Latchman was the pe 
of khitinatgars. 

The doctor had just concluded his ¢ 
amivation when the last testimonial 
tracted his eye. The paper was white é 
new; evidently it came from the 1 
master. It was not a dad effort; the f 
ocnventicnal lines had been repl 
quite a portrait. 


“IT might,” said the writer, ‘‘do as! 
predecessors have done, and get rid of t 
rascal by copying one of the former tet 
monials, on the principle that he ¥ 
wants to fly should always hang; bu 
prefer to enlighten my successor, and g 
bim the benetit of my experience. I bi 
said that Latchman is a rascal. I kn 
that the term is rather strong, for he 
only a little thief, « little more of a li 
and very much more of an idler—fau 
however, that disappear on a vigor' 
application of essence of rattan. 01 
this has been used, it will be found th 
notwithstanding his apparent stupidi 
he has the undermentioned really excell 
qualities. Latchman is very intellige 
very clever with his hands, and has gr 
tact in getting out of difficulties when 
a journey ; he is not wanting in cours 
and is capable of much devotion to 
energetic master. But I at, in or 
to bring out these qualities, it is necess: 
to begin with a thorough dusting of 
vicious carapace.” (Signed) ‘‘T. Nix 
Major.” 
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The doctor, be it well understood, had 
tad this report in a very low vo'ce, and 
vhen he the end he said, in French, 
“This Major Nixon is very kind to look 
aher my ran btenment in lan way, but I 
cusgine that he belongs to the pessimist 
sana for if Latchman baa double the 
‘salts pom ts out, and half the good 
qaslities, I should still consider him the 
wal of servants. We can well pass over 
afaalt or two in a man who joins dexterity 
2 intelligence, and courage to devotion, 
elas to what the major so cruelly callo a 


xtle of a thief, it only means he looks | 
cer his perquisites. We can hardly hang : 


+maa for that. With your approval, 
vl Latchman.” ‘ 


shcent general going to be our servant ?”” 
“Quite so!” Snawered Holbeck ; ‘‘ but 
vith the aid of an innumerable army of 
sidiers,” and, turning towards the Indian, 
‘e continued, ‘‘Latchman, you are en- 
nged. We will talk about your pay 
ser om.” 

ae & suspicion arose in the doctor's 


“Can you read ?” he asked. 

te Hnglish a iand Arabic.” 

“Alas! no, sir.” 

“So much the better,’’ said the doctor, 
«he handed back the testimonials. ‘‘ You 
an begin your duties to-day; John will 
ok after you.” 

The Indian bowed and retired. 

“Vell,” exclaimed Holbeck, “‘ what do 
rathmk of that? Don’t you think, my 
«rd, that I played the part of chief of 
4: expedition vi well? I am scarcely 
= of bed, and I have en, a kbit- 
catgar, and acquainted myself with the 
sof the long string of aids and assistants 
tet this majestic personage requires.” 

“My sincere compliments,” said the 
vg man; “‘ you be; with a master 
coke. For my part I should have been 
‘eapable of such a rapid decision.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” said Bar- 
woa, “I should never have dared to talk 
: that way to such a fine gentleman. 

he came in I was just going to offer 
=m an arm-chair.”” 

“Now,” said Holbeck, ‘let us make 
use. I intend to devote to-day to the 
urvels of this metropolis of Western 
bia As it is fine let us go for a walk. 
I-morrow we can devote to serious busi- 


es. 3 

John was called, and assisted by Latch- 
zm, who had already got rid of his stick 
zd his belt, set to work to open the 
‘exes and get out for the travellers their 
lest attire. 

Holbeck, after a careful shave, went in 
varch of a tless cravat, but suddenly 
& astonished friends saw him make a 
aaa dive into his box, and then arise 

beaming visage, exclaiming, 
ee hd It is admirable ! SGome and 

‘ck at this marvellous work.” 

Notwithstanding that Everest and Bar- 
‘tou opened their eyes very wide, they 
sald see nothing, and imagined the doctor 
‘si gone crazy. 

“What! you see nothing?” said Hol- 
¥ek. ** Don’t you see that the bottom of 
zy box is absolutely perforated with 
sks? Did I say holes? Genuine gal- 
#3 running all over it. Well, that is 
% work of termites, white ants, the 
vck of a single night. Scenting their 
xy, the intelligent insects established 
‘munication between the floor and the 
kx, and were bard at.it.” 


And lifting up the box he uncovered the 
part of the floor on which it rested. His 
two friends thcn perceived the ground 
white with the ants and streaked with their 
galleries. 

‘Had my box been there only eight 
hours,” said the doctor, emphatically, ‘‘ at 
the end of that short lapse of time had 
you tried to lift it, the case and its contents 
would have tumbled into dust. One can 
imagine that at this moment this very 
house is forated in all directions by 
these igious workers, and their work 
is so cleverly carried on that nothing re- 
veals its importance until the day when 
the whole building, gnawed, mined, and 


engage | swallowed, will collapse like a house of 
“What!” said Barbarou, “is this mag- | 


cards. Is it not admirable?” 

“‘T see nothing admirable about it,” 
said Barbarou, with the tone of a sceptic. 
ae Your white ants are abominable ver- 

in.” 

‘‘Abominable! Say rather terrible,” 
continued the doctor, full of enthusiasm. 
‘* We must bow down before the prodigious 
strength of these insects, against whom 
nothing can fight. A few dozen years ago 
termites brought over in a ship attacked 
the sous-prefecture at Rochelle. It had to 
be abandoned. In this country, where the 
buildings are of wood, a house once attacked 
is doomed.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the 
tbree travellers left the hotel, as Holbeck 
had suggested, to explore the curiosities of 
Bombay. 

Scarcely had they appeared on the 
threshold than from all points of the hori- 
zon palkis and buggies came dashing up 
towards them. 

Barbarou would havecheerfully shown off 
in a palki, but the doctor angrily declared 
that nothing in the world would make him 
consent to be carried about like a sick man 
shut up in a box. So they got into a 
buggy, kind of high-perched cab, which 
is the traditional vehicle of the island. 
When the travellers had arranged them- 
selves on the narrow seat, the native 
conductor squatted at their feet, and from 
this inconvenient position guided his skinny 
and speedy nag. 

“«Take us to see the bazaars,” said the 
doctor to the coachman, and the vehicle 
went off at top speed. 

Holbeck had made an excellent choice, 
for there is hardly a town in Asia which 
offers 8 more curious tacle than these 
bazaars of Bombay. ey are immense 
caravanserais, miles in length. A world 
of ples and races, most varied in type 
snd ‘onataute, throng the streets of this 
great city—the port of arrival for travellers 
from Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, and the 
African coast, and that of departure for all 
the pilgrims from India to Mecca and the 
holy places of Islam. Among the crowd 
of natives, each wearing the special cos- 
tume of his caste or his district, there passes 
the Persian with his astrakhan cap, the 
Arab with his biblical draperies, the Negro, 
the Chinaman, the Burman, and the 
Malay, a diversity giving to the crowd a 
distinctiveness that no other town in the 
world can present. The Tower of Babel 
could hardly have gathered round its base a 
more complete collection of the human race. 

Palkis noisily knock up against each 
other. Chariots surmounted with roofs of 
red stuffs, drawn by beautiful white long- 
horned oxen, pass at a gallop. Horsemen 
clothed in armour and carrying shields 
earacole by the side of elegant carriages 
from Paris and London. id the whole 
crowd speaks, cries, and quarrels with a 


volubility and a noiss that is truly deafen- 


ing. 

The road is bordered by little shops 
where side by side are sold the products of 
the East and the West—idols, ebony furni- 
ture, shawls, objects in copper and ivory, 
calicoes and woven goods from England, 
and gimcracks from France. It is a 
wonderful chaos, a prodigious jumble, 
astonishing and charming both artist and 
tourist. The houses themselves overhan, 
the road with their balconies of carv: 
wood, their painted fronts and the lar, 
projecting roofs ornamented with little 

ils and fretted boards. 

Holbeck and Everest were in ecstasies, 
but Barbarou took matters more coolly. 

‘ All this is very curious,” said he, ‘‘ but 
the whole town has got a most insupport- 
table odour.” 

“Certainly,” said Everest, ‘‘I am com- 
pelled to admit that it all seems impreg- 
nated with a perfume that may be very 
agreeable in a small way; but too strong a 
dose of it is rather irritating to the 
nerves.” 

**The odour,” said Holbeck, ‘is one of 
the peculiarities of Bombay. I once read 
a very interesting memoir on the subject, 

resented to the Royal Society by the cele- 

rated Dr. Spencer. The town of Bom- 
bay, it seems, is entirely enveloped in a 
cloud of musk, owing to the presence of 
the thousands of musk rats that haunt its 
houses. The essence emitted by these 
little rodents is so subtle and penetrating 
that when the wind blows of. the land 
sailors out at sea can by it detect that they 
are in the neighbourhood of Bombay. In 
time you get used to it, and the inhabi- 
tants hardly notice it. And now,” added 
he, ‘‘before we go back to our hotel we 
will, if you please, visit the animal hos- 
pital. It is the one of the curiosities of 
Bombay that I am most particularly 
anxious to see.” 

“The animal hospital!” said Everest, 
with surprise. 

“*You will see,” said the doctor. ‘I 
am told that it is a very curious establish- 
ment.” 

Holbeck gave the necessary orders to the 
coachman ; and leaving the bazaars, they 
turned down 8 narrow road, and soon 
stopped before a fine large house. Gettin 
down from their carriage, the doctor an 
his friends entered a large courtyard, and, 
although prepared for the spectacle, they 
uttered an unanimous exclamation of sui - 
prise. It seemed like a from that 
charming book where Granville makes the 
animals take the place of men. 

The courtyard was a regular hospital 
courtyard with its invalids; but the inva- 
lids represented every type of the animal 
kingdom, There were bullocks, horses, 
donkeys—some with bandaged eyes, some 
maimed, some crippled, moving about in 
groups, or lying at ease on litters of clean 
straw. A little farther off an enclosure 
was reserved for the bipeds. Old crows, 
the authors of many a crime, here peace- 
ably ended their existence in this paradise 
of beasts in company with bald-headed 
vultures and featherless buzzards. On one 
side a heron, proud of its wooden leg, was 
throned in the midst of a group of blind 
ducks and limping fowls. Rats familiarly 
ran about amongst the crowd, on whic 
the servants lavished every care, dressing 
the sick, and feeding the blind and the 
paralytic. 

Barbarou could not help exclaiming, 

‘Would it not’ be better to kill off all 
these miserable creatures?” 
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One of the superintendents of the hospi- 
tal, hearing the words, turned towards 
the visitors, and said to them, with a 
smile, 

“Ig that the way, gentlemen, that you 
treat your sick in your own country ?”” 

Barbarou knew not what to reply; but 
Holbeck, after replying to the superinten- 
dent, said to his companions as they 
retired, 

‘What seems so ridiculous to you seems 
to me truly admirable. This iustitution is 
a witness to the gentleness of the people. 
Their charity will let nothing that has 
been created by the hand of God suffer 
without consolation. Do you think that 
the man who shows himself so kind to- 
wards the humblest creature does not in 


his heart possess the treasure of love for 
his kindred? I know that at the bottom 
of these practices are the superstitions of 
metem psychosis ; but, indeed, we, enlight- 
ened and civilised, show less elevated sen- 
timents when we pitilessly hand over to 
terture the beings that “he Creator has 
been pleased to give us as companions on 
this planet. The man who recognises the 
services that animals render bim should 
show himself more just and generous.” 

‘Well spoken, doctor!’® said Everest. 
“You ought to be an honorary member of 
the Animals’ Protection Society.” 

“You are making fun of my enthu- 
siasm,” said Holbeck, good-humouredly. 

‘*No,” gsid Everest—‘‘indeed no. But 
it is noon, and I am getting hungry.” 


** Again !” exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘ Well, 


let us return to the hauut of the sharks.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Be watched them go off in excellent 
order right away out into the plain, the 
orange rays of the setting sun seemed to 
turn the half-nude figures into living 
bronze. Then the desert began to grow 
dim, the sky to darken, a few stars to peep 
out in the pale grey arch, and after a party | 
had been deputed to keep watch, this in- 
termission in the attack was seized upon as 


the time for making a hearty meal, the 
sentries not being forgotten. 

“And now, Bart,’ said the doctor, ‘I 
shall keep the gate myself to-night with 
half a dozen men. I should like you and 
Joses to watch in the gallery once more 
with the Beaver’s men. These Apachés 
will be back again to-night to try and 
dr've off the capital prize, if they could get 
it, orca cattle, : an Res 

“Ver , sir,” said Bart, cheerily; 
“Til watoh.” ? 

“Bo will I,” growled Joses. 

“I wish you had the Beaver to help 
you. Poor fellow!” eaid the doctor, 
eadly, “‘his was a wonderful eye. The 
interpreter will become chief now, I sup- 


“ Perhay so, sir,” said Bart; ‘ but he 
says that the Beaver is not dead, but will 
come back.” 


“T would he spoke the truth,” said the 


doctor, sadly. ‘‘The poor fellow died that 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—Continued, 


we might be saved, like a hero. But! 
there, we have no time for repining. Let 
us get well into our places before dark. 


Joses, can you be a true prophet?” he | 
added. 

“What about, master?” said the fron- 
tierman. 

“ And tell me when I may be allowed to 
mine my silver in peace P” 


‘‘No, master, I’m not prophet enough 
for that. If you killed off all these Injun, 
you might do it for a time, but ‘fore lon 
a fresh lot would have sprung up, an 
things would be as bad as ever. Seems to 
me finding silver’s as bad as keeping 
cattle. Come along, Master Bart. I) 
wish we had some of them salmon we, 
speared.” 

‘‘Never mind the salmon,” said Bart, ; 
smiling; ‘‘ we escaped with our lives;” 
and leading the way, they were soon en- | 
sconced in their places, watching the 
darkness creep over the plain like a thick , 
veil, while the t clusters of stars came 
out and shone through the clear air till the | 
sky was like frosted gold. 

“Do you think the Apachés will come | 
ogain to-night ?”’ said Bart, after an hour's 

fen | 


ce. 

‘‘Can’t say, my lad. No, I should say. | 
Yes, I should say,” he whispered back ; 

“(and there they are.” | 


Ashe spoke he levelled his rifle at the 
first of two dusky figures that had appeared 
out in the plain, rising as it were out of 
the earth; but before he could fire there 
was a hand laid upon his shoulder, and 
another raised the barrel of his piece. 

“Treachery!” shouted Joses. ‘‘ Bart, 
Master Bart, quick—help!” 

There was a fierce struggle for a few 
momente, and then Joses loosened his hold 
and uttered an exclamation full of vexed 
impatience. 

“It’s all right, Master Bart,” he cried. 
‘‘Here, give us your hand, old Speak 
English,” he added, clapping the inter- 
preter on the shoulder, ‘ it’s of no use for 
us English to think of seeing like you, 
Injun.” 

‘What does all this mean, Joses 
whispered Bart, excitedly, for it seemed 
marvellous that two Indians should be 
allowed to come up to their stronghold 
unmolested. 

‘“Why, don’t you see, my lad,” cried 
Joses, ‘‘ Beaver and his chap aren’t dead 
after all. There they are down yonder; 
that’s them.” 

Bart leaped up, and forgetful of the 
proximity of enemies, waved his cap and 
shouted, ‘‘ Beaver ahoy! hurrah!” 

The two Indians responded with ‘a cheery 
whoop, and ran up to the rocks, while 
Bart communicated the news to the doctor 
and his fellow-guardians of the gate, where 
the lad pushed himeelf to the front, so as 
to be the first to welcome the chief back to 
their stronghold—a welcome the more 
warm after the belief that had been current 
since his non-return. 

The doctor’s was so friendly that 
the chief seemed almost moved, and, nod- 
ding quietly in his dignified way, he 
seated himeelf in silence to partake of 
the refreshments pressed upon him by his 
friends, ; 

“The Apaché dogs mast live longer and 
learn more before they’ ¢an teach the 
Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth,” said the inter- 
preter, scornfully, to Joses. ° 

“Tm very glad of it,” said the latter, 
heartily. ‘I hate Injun, but somehow I 
don’t bate the Beaver and you, old Speak 
English, half —no, not a quarter —80 much 
as I do some of ’em. Isay, how could you 
tell in the dark that it was the Beaver?” 


on 
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“Speak English has eyes,” said the 
Indian, accepting the nickname Joses gave 
him without a moment’s hesitation. 
“Speak English uses his eyes. They see 
in the dark, like a puma or panther, as 
much as yours see in the sunshine.” 

“Well, I suppose they do,” said Joses, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Iused to think, too, that 
could see pretty well.” 4 

They were back now in the gallery, 
keeping a steady watch out towards the 
plain, Bart being with them, and all were 
most anxiously waiting till the Beaver 
and his companion should come; for they 
were steadily endeavouring to make up for 
avery long fast to an extent that would 
astound an Englishman who saw a half- 
starved Indian eating for the first time. 
Joses and Bart made no scruple about ex- 
pressing their wonder as to how it was 
that the Beaver had managed to escape; 
but the interpreter and his fellows hazarded 
no conjecture whatever. They took it for 
granted that their clever chief would be 
sure to outwit the Apachés, and so it had 

roved. 

At last the Beaver came gliding softly 
into their midst, taking his place in the 
watch as if nothing whatever had hap- 
pened; and, in reply to Bart’s eager in- 
quiries, he first of all raised himself up 
and took a long and searching survey of 
the plain. 

jis done, he drew the interpreter’s 
attention to something that had attracted 
his own notice, and seemed to ask his 
opinion, Then the Indian changed his 
position, and, sheltering his eyes from the 
starlight, also took a long, searching look, 
ending by subsiding into his place with a 
long, low ejaculation that ended like a 
sigh. 

“That means it is all right,” whis- 
pered Joses. 

“Yes; all right,” said the Beaver, 
turning his dark face towards them, and 
showing his white teeth, as if pleased at 
being able to comprehend their speech. 

“Then now tell us, Beaver, how it was 
you managed to get away.” 

Without following the chief’s halting de- 
livery of his adventures in English, it is 
sufficient to say that he and his follower 
kept the Apachés back as they made at- 
tempt after attempt to ascend the chimney, 
shooting several, and so maddening the 
rest that they forgot their usual cautious 
methods of approach, and at last gathered 
together, evidently meaning to make a 
headlong rush. 

This, the Beaver knew, meant that he 
and his man must be overpowered or shot 
down before they could reach the pathway 
of the natural fort, so cunning was brought 
to bear to give them time. 

He knew that the Apachés would be 
sure to spend some few minutes in firing, 
partly to distract their enemies and partly 
to give them the cover of abundant smoke 
for their approach before they made their 
final rush ; and taking off his feather head 

» gear, he secured it with a couple of stones 
80 near the top of the rock which sheltered 
him and his companion that the eagle 
plumes could be seen by the Apachés as 
they gathered below. 

is companion did the same, and as 
soon as this was done, they broke away 
from their hiding-place, and ran a few 
yards over the soft, sandy soil at the edge 
of the patch of forest, to some rocks, 
making deep impressions with their moc- 
casins. Then, taking a few bounds slong 
the hard rock, they found a suitable place, 
and there the Beaver bent down, his fol- 


lower leaped upon his shoulders, and he 
walked quickly backward into the forest. 

“‘And so made only one trail,” cried 
Bart, excitedly. __ 

‘‘ And that one coming from the trees if 
the Apachés should find it,” said Joses, 
grinning. ‘‘ Well, you are 4 clever one, 
Beaver, and no mistake.” 

ue put the chief’s words in plain En- 


en We had only just got into cover when 
we heard the Sein begin very sharply, 
and knowing that there was not a moment 
to lose, we backed slowly in among the 
trees till it grew stony, and our moccasins 
made no sign, and then my young man 
stepped down, and we crept from cover to 
cover, stopping to listen to the yelling and 
howling of the dogs, when they found 
only our feathers; and then we seemed to 


see them as they rushed off over the plain, : 


meaning to catch us before we were in 
safety. But the dogs are like blind pup- 
pies. ‘They have no sense. They could 
not find our trail. They never knew that 
we were behind them in the forest; and 
there we hid, making ourselves a strong 
place on the edge of the cafion, where we 
could wait until they had gone, and when 
at last they had gone, and all was safe, we 
came on, and we are here.” 

“They wouldn’t have escaped you like 
that, would they, Beaver?” said Bart, 
after shaking hands once more warmly, 
and telling him how glad he was to see 
him back. 

‘Escaped me?” said the Beaver, scorn- 
fully; ‘there is not one of my young men 
who would have been trified with like 
that.” 

This he said in the Indian tongue, and 
there was a chorus of assenting ejacula- 
tions. 

“Bat the Apachés are blind dogs, and 
children,” he went on, aking with 
bitter contempt. ‘They fight because 
they are so many that one encourages the 
other, but they are not brave, and they 
are not warriors. The young men of the 
Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth are all warriors, 
and laugh at the Apachés, for it takes fifty 
of them to fight one of my braves.” 

He held up his hand to command silence 


after this, and then pointed out into the | lad 


plain. 
‘Can you see anything, Joses ?”” whis- 
Bart. but ary buff 
“ Not a sign of anything but uffer 
grass and sage brush. No; it’s of no use, 
Master Bart, I’ve only got four-mile eyes, 


and these Injun have got ten-mile eyes. | 


Natur’s made ’em so, and it’s of no use 
to fight agin it. "Tis their natur’ to, and 


it aren’t our natur’ to, so all we can do is , 


to use good medicine.” 

“Why, you don’t think that physic 
would 
Joses ?” whispered Bart. 

“ Physic, no! I gaid medicine,” chuckled 
Joses. 


Bart. 

“Difference enough. I meant Injuns’ 
medicine, as they call it. Didn’t the 
Beaver ssy that the master’s glass was all 
good medicine. He thought it was a sort 
of conjuring trick, like their medicine men 
do when they are making rain come, or are 
driving out spirits, as they call it. No; 
we can’t help our eyes being queer, my lad, 
but we can use medicine spy-glasses, and 
see farther than the Injun. Hold your 
tongue! he’s making signs.” 

For the Beaver had held up his hand 
again to command silence, 


lo our eyes any good, do you, | 


se Well, what's the difference?” replied : 


Then he drew | 


Bart towards him and pointed outwards. 
‘* Apaché dogs!” he whispered. ‘ Young 
chief Bart, see?” : 

“No,” replied the lad, after gazing in- 
tently for some time; and then, without a 
word, he glided off along the narrow, 
rocky, well-sheltered path, and made bis 
way to the doctor, who, with his men, 
were upon the gut vive. 

“Well, Bart, what is it?” he said, 

ager! 


es The Beaver can see Apachés on the 
plain.” 

“A night attack, eh ?” said the doctor. 
‘* Well, we shall be ready for them. Why 
have you come—to give us warning ?” 

“T came first for the glass,” replied 
Bart.. ‘I'll send you notice if they appear 
likely to attack, sir.” 

‘¢Then I hope you will not have to send 
the notice, my lad,” said the docter, ‘for 
I don’t like fighting in the dark.” 

As he spoke he handed the glass, and 
Bart returned to the gallery. 

‘‘ Are they still there?” he whispered. 

‘Yes; Apaché doge !” was the reply. 
‘Good medicine.” 

‘*They won't find it so,” growled Joses, 
‘if they come close up here, for my rifle 
has got to be hungry again. I’m ‘bout. 
tired of not being left peaceable and alone, 
and my rifle’s like me—it means to bite.” 

As he crouched there, muttering and 
thinking of the narrow escapes they bad 
bad, Bart carefully focussed the glaas—no 
easy task in the deep gloom that sur- 
rounded them—and after several tries he 
saw something which made him utter an 
ejaculation fall of wonder. 

‘What is it, my ladP” whispered 
Joses. 

“The young chief sees the Apaché 
dogs f”’ said the interpreter. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Bart; ‘the plain 
swarms with them !” 

“ Then they're gathering for a big attack 
in the morning,” said Joses. ‘‘ Are they 
mounted?” 

“Yes, all of them. I can just make 
them out crossing the plain.” 

“* Well, their horses are only good to run 
away on,” growled Joses; ‘‘ they can’t ride 
up this mountain. Let me have a look, my 

” 


Bart handed the glass, and Jores took a 
long, eager look through at the gathering 
of Ay & warriors. 

“T tell you what,” he said, ‘‘ we shall 
| have to look out or they'll drive off every 
i head of cattle and every leg of horse. 
They’re as cunning as cunning, I don't 
, care what any one says, and some of these 
, days we shall open our eyes and find our- 
selves in a pretty mess.” 

“The Apaché dogs shall not have the 
: horses!” gaid the Beaver, fiercely. 

‘‘That’s right; don’t let ’em have them!” 
cried Joses. ‘‘I don’t want’em to go; but 
here's one thing I should like answered— 
how are we going to find ’em in pasture 
with all these wild beasts hanging about, 
ready to swoop down and make a stampede 
of it and drive them off?” 

‘The Beaver’s young men will drive the 
horses and cattle out,” said the Beaver, in 
tones of quiet confidence, ‘“‘and bring 
them back again quite safe.” 

“If you can do that,” said Joses; 
‘perhaps we can hold out; but it don't 
seem likely that we shall get much salmon 
from down in the cafion yonder, which is a 

ity, for I’ve took to quite longing for a 
Fit of that, and if the Apaché don’t take 
care I shall have some yet.” 

(To be continued.) 
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1 
| 
t last the hour came for refection, and 
A the whole troop marched into a sort 
of model of the grand hall of the great 
house. Here they received each a little 
bucket containing about half a gallon of 
strong and savoury soup, in which. was 
found various enticing ingredients in the 
shape of the fiésh of the wild boar, phea- 
sants, geese, etc., with store of herbs to 
give it flavour. Each boy was provided 
: with a wooden spoon, in which were cer- 
tain little holes ugh which the liquid 
:eould run while the solid meat remained 
dry in the spoon. When the meat was all 
‘eaten they set their lips to the edge of the 
little bucket and drank off the contents. 
Each boy had a loaf of barley bread, and 
after the repast a horn of mead was served 
by the men-servants, from which each boy 
, took a fair pull, and the man carried it on 
ito the next in order. The midday meal 
over, the boys ran out into the neighbour- 
ing field, where a game at ll—very 
similar to what is now called ‘‘ rounders ” 
—sgain called for action aud dexterity. 
But during this period of recreation there 
was no supervision by the old man, the 
i bogs being left entirely to themselves. 
i t us listen to the conversation of two 
i boys of the ages of eleven and twelve 
| Years respectively, and try to gather some- 
| thing of interest for our tale from their 


' “Look here, Alfred,” said the elder; 
| “Ihave made up my mind about Harold. 
| I know what is going to happen!” 

| “Do you?” was the reply. ‘Oh, do 
| tell me, that’s a good fellow, and i will 
| carve you a new spoon!” 


| here goes. Now mark me! There is 
weapon-stand [truce] or fred ej 
between the English and the Britich an 
all the Welsh [foreign] in the land. But 
| this stupid fred has nothing to do with 
us. We are not men, but boys, and Hilding 
says that it shall last between English men 
and men of Britain for two years two 
months two days and two hours. This has 
been sworn on the sword, so the earl can- 
not break it. But there is no fred between 
English boye and the boys of Britain, eh, 
youngster ? Am I right or wrong? Mark 
me, there will be a boys’ war!” 

“No such luck!” was the sorrowful 
reply of Alfred, with a sad shake of his 
flaxen little head. ‘‘No such luck, Ed- 
gar; you see men never go to war before 
they are fifteen years old, because Odin 
wants men, not boys, in Valhalla; you see 
the maidens who ride down the rainbow 
and choose the slain would laugh at a lot 
of boys being sent to sleep by the sword, 
and then we should have to wait until 
some of the other gods happened to hear 
of it and came and took us to their halls. 
I want to go to Valhalla and to be one of 
Gains champions, and shall bide my 

e.”” 

“You seem to know all about it, Alf,” 
was the reply j “was your mother a vals 
or your father a priest that you are so 
well up in this kind of lore?” 

“Neither one nor the other,” said the 
boy; “but Hilding has told us about 
the gods and the ways of mankind, so that 
we ought to know.” 4 


“That's a ‘wed’ [i.c., a bargain]. 80! 
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“There shall be no strife between us, 
Alfred,” said Edgar; “but mine was a 
brave thought and a merry one, and I 
think still that the reason why Harold has 
been sent is, that although only a boy he 
is a stout man at arms with sword, battle- 
axe, aud lance, and might well lead a host 
of boys against the enemy.” 

“And dost thou think,” replied Alfred, 
‘that the Welsh men would be content to 
send out boys against us? Not they, they 
would send their men of wer with their 
thick leathern jackets, and they would 
make short work of us, although they 
stand but little chance against our 
fathers.” 

“Well,” said Edgar, “that is the most 
sensible remark thou hast made yet, and it 
has truth in it too. Still, I doubt not 
that if it came to blows we English boys 
could hold our own. Hullo! you fellows, 
who's for a gameof Welsh and English P” 

This was a favourite game at the time 
of which we are writing, and it was played 
in the following manner. A number of 
boys armed themselves with wooden 
models of the double-edged battle-axe of 
the Danes, sometimes used, and that to 
good purpose too, by the English; another 
party was armed with clubs to represent 
the Welsh. Two lines were then marked 
on the ground parallel to each other and 
about fifty yards apart. Behind each of 
these lines the ground was called 
‘‘ Britain” and the ‘‘ Home of the Eng- 
lish ” reepectively. The two armies then 
advanced from their lines and met in the 
middle space between, where they joined 
battle. Whichever of the two parties 
succeeded in forcing the other back on 
the lines was declared to be the victor. 
Sometimes the fray would become rather 
more serious than mere play; but the 
boys gave and took sturdy blows with 
right good humour, and there was a suffi- 
cient amount of laughter going on to 
show that this English playground was 
the legitimate ancestor of that of our own 
schools. Alfred and Edgar had taken 
opposite sides, the latter being on the 
British side, and great was the glee of the 
younger boy at the total defeat of the 
Britons, who were pushed and shoved and 
tumbled over their line without mercy. 

In the midst of all their mirth a sudden 
silence occurred, as if something very 
awful had happened, and each boy picked 
himself up and stood staring in surprise 
and wonder at the earl, who, approaching 
through the trees just as the revelry was 
at the highest, had joined them unheard 
and unseen of any. He therefore ap- 
peared before them like one of those super- 
natural beings of whose wonderful and 
inexplicable doings the early traditions of 
Scandinavia were so full. ‘‘Tius! Tins!” 
exclaimed Alfred, who stood nearest to 
the spot where the earl had seemed to 
spring up as it were from the earth. ‘It 
is the earl!” 

The great warrior © never & word, 
but beckoned with his hand to Kenulf the 
Red to approach, which the boy did, 
albeit somewhat scared at being singled 
out for the rare honour of conversation 
with the earl, whilst visions of sundry 
{misdeeds which he thought were only 
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known to himself rose up within his mind. 
Yet he came briskly forward to the earl, 
and performing the same kind of obei- 
sance between courtesy and bow which 
Harold performed to his father, drew him- 
self up in a military attitude, and stood im- 
movable as a statue. 

“How old art thou, boy?” said the 
earl, abruptly. 

“Thirteen winters, earl,” was the an: 
swer. 

“ Humph! I thought thou hadst been 
older; come with me!” 

The great earl strode on before with 
rapid strides, and the boy, trying with all 
his might not to lose his ‘newly soauired 
dignity by running to keep pace with the 
long-limbed warrior, strode too as best he 
could not to lag too far behind. 

“ How many winters hast thou been at 
Bearwood 1, Kenulf ?’”” 

“Four winters good, my lord?” 

* Canst shoot a crow flying ?” 

“‘T have done so, but I think it was 
rather luck than skill. However, I have 
often shot sparrows.” 

By this time they had reached the great 
hall where the retainers of the earl were 
lodged, and were now enjoying the 
pastime of ‘‘ tables,” asort of game resem- 
bling backgammon, of which the English 
were passionately fond. The earl strode 
through the hall, and the champions, who 
were sitting at their game, rose as he 
passed, and with rough but v. hearty 
courtesy saluted their chief leader. 
The earl bent his head slightly to each, 
and when he gained that part of the hall 
where the low doorway was which led to 
the women’s 4) ents, he drew the 
arras a little wider aside and discovered 
another door, through which he beckoned 
the boy to follow. A narrow led 
them to a chamber built outside the great 
hall and hung around with bows, spears, 
javelins, swords, shields, arrows, battle- 
axes, bills, coats of mail, and slings used 
in war for casting heavy stones at the 
enemy. The boy gazed in mut. astonish- 
ment and almost Fidierous delight at the 
splendid display before him, and took no 
note of an immense iron-bound chest 
which the earl had thrown cp and was 
thus shown to be nearly of rings— 
rings of bronze, of silver, and even of 
gold, some made to fit the arms of stalwart 
champions, others small as a crown piece 
in circumference, while others again were 
no larger than would suffice for a finger. 

The earl arranged some of these at the 
top of the heap and appeared intent on 
nothing else but to put the larger and 
more striking rings in the most conspicu- 
ous position in the treasure-chest or ring- 
hoard. And even so late as the date of 
our story rings continued in use asa means 
of payment for service. It was a very 
ancient Scandinavian custom, and had 
been brought by the early English with 
them from Scandinavia. The master of 
such an establishment as we have been 
endeavouring to describe was as often 
called the ‘‘ Distributor of rings,” ‘‘ Lord 
of rings,” ‘‘ Ring earl,” as Hlaford—from 
Hilf (loaf) and ord (origin or cause), hence 
nourisher or bread-giver. The lady was 
always called ‘‘ Hisfdige”—the distri- 
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butor of bread. So the earl paid his 
champions in rings and food and arms and 
armour, while the lady, as the head of the 
domestic arrangements, was the channel 
through which the bread was administered 
to all. 


But in explaining his title we are 
neglecting the lord of the household him- 
self, who, while thus apparently occupied 
with his enormous treasure, was really 
watching the boy with intense earnestness, 
displaying some of the most tempting 
gaude to catch his eye. He then left the 
id of the treasure-chest open, and pro- 
ceeded to another part of the room, where 
a ‘‘byrnie” or coat of mail hung. This 
was formed of little rings fastened together 
in innumerable chains, so as to form a sort 
of iron cloth impenetrable to arrows, and 
when worn over a thick leathern tunic 
almost impenetrable to sword and lance. 

The boy was gazing at all these splen- 
dours, taking in even the dazzling display 
of the hoard, when his eye res' upon a 
so-called Danish battle-axe of tremendous 
size. This weapon was in a) ance like 
two battle-axes placed back to back, and 
the shaft, instead of being made of the 
wood of Odin’s sacred ash, was itself of 
iron! Few men would nowadays care to 
lift such a ponderous mass, and even then 
but few would be able to wield it in fight. 
As his eye rested with awe and wonder on 
this fearful arm, an exclamation of de- 
light burst from him. 

“Tins!” he cried, apostrophising the 
god most dear to the youthful Teuton, 
“lives there the man can wield yon 
axe?” 

The earl stepped forward, and taking 
the enormous mass in his right hand, 
waved it gently upwards, and administer- 
ing a cut in the air as at some unseen 
foeman, made another motion as though 
to bring it down on Kenulf’s unarmed 
head! The boy stood stiff and proudly 
erect without wincing, without moving a 
muscle. The grim earl never smiled, but 
seemed half ashamed of himself for ‘‘ show- 
ing off” before the boy. 

“‘ Well, Kenulf!” said he, at length, 
‘what seest thou in this my treasury that 
thou most wouldst like to own? Gold 
bracelets are there, arms are here, and 

onder shieldsandarmour. Tell me what, 
if thou hadst thy choice, what wouldst 
thou choose ? ” 

“Good, my lord earl!” ssid the 

oungster, ‘‘to tell the truth, I like yon 
bal the best, but I am far too weak to lift 
it now, and ere I w to man’s estate I 
should but look and sigh! But there just 
yonder hangsa noble sword. When I may 
wear the full-sized battle-blade, such is 
the sword I fain would wield.” 

‘Tis a goodly choice, boy,” said the 
earl. ‘The sword shall be thine, and if I 
find thee faithful in the trust which I am 
about to give thee, I will promise thee the 
battle-axe—for it is not rightly a bill—as 
further reward. But is there nothing else 
within this treasure-house which thy young 
heart would covet ? Here are many lovely 
rings. Here is a bow with goodly store 
of shafts. Hast thou no longing for such 
things P”? 

‘Lord earl,” replied the boy, ‘I am 
too young to wear war bracelets, Men 
would laugh at me, well knowing I had 
never earned such rings in war. And for 
the bow, I have one; but I thank thee 
still with all my heart. As to the service 
thou requirest, it is thine of right, and I 
can ask no pay for what is all thine 
own!” 
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“ Well said, my son!” quoth the earl, 
much to the boy’s astonishment, for the 
grim warrior was little given to praise, and 
when he smiled the dreadful colour of his 
teeth made his smile more fearful than his 
frown. ‘‘Now sit you down on yonder 
chair and listen to my words. Thou lovest 
Harold, and art sad I sent thee not with 
him. I had my reasons, but I fear me now 
that he is foully dealt with.” 

‘“What, my lord earl! How meanest 
thou P Murdered by those dogs of Christian 
Britons?” 

‘Even so, Kenulf; though I doubt if 
he be really slain. But still I know he is 
in danger. Now, if thy father will allow, 
I want to send thee to Llewellyn ap Cat- 
traeth, who has usurped the crown of 


Morven Penruddock, and tell him that | 


unless my Harold be delivered safe and 
sound within ten days of thy appearance, 
then the war-bird’s wings shall wave over 
the corpse of Llewellyn! ” 

“Oh, brave lord earl!” exclaimed the 
boy. ‘Is it—can it be true that thou wilt 
do me so much favour before the other 
boys? How happy will my father be! 
how happy shall I feel! When may I gof 
To-day—this hour, or when you will ite 

The chamber in which this conversation 
had taken place had no window. It was 
built of solid blocks of stone, without the 
aid of woodwork. Where in the “hall” 
an aperture was left to let the smoke curl 
out into the air, here was a firm-set stone, 
from which a chain depended bearing a 
simple lamp. Another lamp stood on a 
rough-hewn table near the chest, and from 
the light which these two gave all we have 
told of treasures, both in arms and gauds, 
could now be seen, glittering and sparkling 
as the lamplight faintly flickered round. 

“Now tell a groom to send thy father 
here.” 

Kenulf was gone like a stone from a 
sling, and the grim earl paced the trea- 
sure-chamber lost in thought. At last he 
broke silence. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘it must 
be so. If I send men-at-arms they surely 
would proclaim the truce as broken, and 
Kenwalch the king would resent it. I am 
not strong enough to oppose him. Ha, 
Hildeberght ! right noble thane! Thanks 
for thy goodness in thus kindly coming. 
Prithee be seated, and Gurth shall pour 
thee out a horn of wine® such as is rarely 
tasted. Gurth, my lad! Bring horns with 
feet, that we may set them down. 80; 
that is right. Now leave us.” 

The chur) set down a large stone pitcher 
of the wine, placed two such horns as the 
good earl desired on the little table, filled 
them for the nobles, and withdrew. But as 
he left the room the earl threw off his light 
and airy strain and thus addressed the 
thane. 

“Thane Hildeberght, thou lovest Ke- 
nulf?” 

“ Ay, my good lord !"’ was the astonished. 
reply; ‘‘as well as ever father loved a son. 

at! has the boy done aught to anger 
thee? Boys are but boys, my lord; but if 
he has displeased thee let him bear the 
stroke. Thou art the judge, and a most 
Tighteous, too. Strokes never harm a lad 
when given fairly in correction.” 

“Out! my good friend; quite out! I 
won your leave to send him on a bid- 


‘““My leave!” interrupted the thane, 
who was a good-humoured, fair-haired, 
stout-hearted Saxon—and stout-bodied, 


too, for the matter of that, for his baldr 
as a thane cost no trifle, and his vo 
rolled out of his tub-like carcass wit! 
clear, rich, fat, jovial sound that did 

heart to hear—‘‘ My leave, quot! 
Why, we all belong to your heriot,* e: 
and fight under your ‘token’! It is 

us to ask leave of you.” 

““Good!” said the earl; ‘but thir 
private service, not the king’s; and) 
take no step without thy leave.” 

“Then take it,” said the thane; ‘dc 
thou wilt, my horses and my men ride 
thy ‘ban,’ and if I serve with thee, v 
aman! is then the chicken nobler than 
parent fowl? No, I trow not.” 

“Thanks, noble friend! Now hear 
plan. The thling is concealed so 
where within Llewellyn’s hold; of the 
am advised.” 


“Tius!” saidthe thane. ‘Is it + 
sible?” 

“Not only possible, but certain,” ' 
the earl. ‘ Now listen. Llewellyn se 


the life of Morven, his true king 
master. I have him here.” 

“What!” cried the thane, “Llev 
lyn?” 

“No,” said the earl; ‘the king. 
came here some days since, disguised 
harper, with his grandchild. obser 
her well. She had no fear of Fangs, 
he—a noble brute—be knew the kir 
race, and never touched the girl! I 
that something was behind, and beg 
my lady just to find out who they w 
Now one of my wife’s maidens knows 
tongue, although both Gwennyth and 
king have never dreamt that Saxon m 
should ever learn such speech as We 
Through this maid’s cunning we | 
learned the secret. We treat them kin: 
but we will not show we know their I 
condition. Well, it chanced that on 
very day on which they came I sent 
son to Wales to gain some tidings of 
thling there, and let me know his f 
I could not send a man because I mi 
not break our ‘ fred.’ I trusted Harold, 
I have no news. I hope that he has o 
to no untimely end. He was a good 
and true and glad he was to try the 
venture. But now I am uneasy in 
mind, and this, my friend, I tell the 
between ustwo. Let no man dream ‘ 
I, the grim Earl Blue-tooth, as men 
me, have so womanish a feeling a 
fret about my absent son. But wh: 
dread is this. Morven and Gwennyth 
now here, fled from Llewellyn’s h 
Llewellyn may have seized the 1 
and who can tell what tortures he 1 
undergo!” 

If the great treasure-chest had sudd: 
displayed four feet and walked off bo 
with all its store of rings, the aston 
ment of the fat thane would have bee 
nothing compared to his present surt 
at hearing the grim earl talk ‘‘ sentime: 
With a gasp he swallowed his wonder, 
exclaimed, 

«< But, my dear lord, did you not tl] 
of this before? Did it not strike you 
such fate might be in store for Harold 


he left ?” 
“Truly! Well asked, . good Hi 
berght. I never thought that they wi 


torture boys, until learnt from 

maid‘s story of the frightened king 
Gwennyth what fearful deeds they 
Besides, I thought, when seeing these 
Britons seek my roof, that I had fow 


* Most likely some kind of red wine from a Roman 
province. 


* From Here-gewater, contribution in arms and 
sent by nobles to the king in war-time, 
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ut pledge of his safety. But now I fear 
x yon Welsh tyrant there would, if he 
boagtt that I should slay the king to 
nak the wrong done me through Haruld's 
ath, jast to be rid of Morven, slay my 
y! And all the host of British curs are 
tworth half his finger-nail! Thunder 
Thor, thinkest thou ’twere betcer now 
tang the twain? It never crossed m 
ai till now, but who knows the British 
ima may yet corrupt the pure thought 
ow daughters— Gwennyth a Christian, 
. The danger is too great! I held 
m but as hostages for Harold’s life, and 
rit seems a3 though I had brought 
200 us all. Kenwalch ordained the 
4,’ and named me his heretoga.* He 
sora me for housing Christians, and 
were I to do them wrong the ‘fred’ 
dd then be broken! Strange that a 
tor as I am should be the sport of idle 
dent! At one time, thane, I thought 
sending Kenulf, with thy leave, to 
i for news of Harold. The lad has 
‘so won upon my love that I could 
bring my heart to send him forth.” 
I thank thee from my heart, earl,” 
the ‘thane; “but if thou lovest 
nlf as thou sayest, it were a better 
4 of love to treat him like thy son. 
ate love can no man show. But 
asps it is expecting too much from 
13 lord as thou art, heretoga of the 
a Saxon people! to think that thou 
itreat my son a9 if he were thine own ; 
to much, in right down earnest truth 
much. And yet I thank thee for 
mg thought my Kenulf worthy of 
4 place in thy good will, even for a 
wat: “Tisa lad!” 
4n English yy tis, through and 
agh. I saw his eye beam bright with 
wure as it passed yon chest, and 
slonly on the axe and blade. He is 
xaff King Penda loved, and of such 
{his thanes were made. His life must 
> risked in such a cause.” 
Bat even now thou saidst thy harbour- 
these British dogs may bring us all to 
! If it be so, great is the honour that 
idost my son in choosing him to ward 
@ Danger! I wonder much to hear 
zord from thee, lord earl. Thou, of 
4, shoutd be the very last to keep thy 
ifrom that! Where danger lives must 
cargrow. This is not our ‘ grim earl!’ 
7'+t me tell my lady, or shall I call 
2sch? Indeed thon art not well.” 
:- doud seemed to piss from Blue- 
2's brow as he started from the stool 
von he had been sitting. 
Light, thane,” cried he. “I ama 
ua! Softly though! My wife would 
«it shame to show such weakness! 
='s over now. Kenulf shall go, and 
wil be his guide! Buthearken! Not 
ri to living soul of this my passing 
mess! Hear my plan. Kenulf, with 
ore youngsters from the band, shall 
x quest of Harold, but, besides, my 
a baad of champions shall ride near. 
fon the borders of the British land must 
‘with all their followers armed for war. 
t2 let loose by Kenulf is a sign that 
cas been done. We take the king and 
amyth with the band, and make them 
tte Britons who they are, and say we 
€ ght them, which we certainly 
dy, hang Llewellyn on the highest 
‘sat grows in his dominions!’’ : 


<s “‘dux.” also froma verb wv, 
1,” whence our duke, which should be here- 


=» the Germsn herzog, Ww menus the samo 


‘‘ And how about the truce, lord earl ?” 

“Earl me no earl, man! Kenwalch 
longs to fight, and sure an insult shown to 
our brave sons who lost their way in 
Britain would bear us harmless in his eyes 
for any steps we take. Then there is 
Morven, who must beg our help against 
the fierce Llewellyn, who, besides, has the 
4Ethling prisoner. I bet my arm-ring to 
8 grain of dust that Kenwalch joins the 
war.” 

The stout thane brightened at the name 
of war, and, rising from the seat on which 
he sat, held out his horny hand to Blue- 
tooth, who seized it in his grasp. That 

would easily have smashed a modern 
dandy's fist to pulp, but Hildeberght re- 
turned the grip, then turned and left the 
room. 

Scarcely had he regained the hall when 
the strange scene he had witnessed came 
freshly over his mind. ‘‘Is it ible?” 
he said, half aloud. ‘ What can be in 
the wind? I never saw him eo. I cannot 
even now believe it!” 

“ Believe what, Hildeberght ?” inquired 
a brother thane, clapping our stout friend 
on the back. ‘‘ What puzzles thy wise 
brain, old friend? Out with it, man!” 

“Why, that the earl intends to honour 
both our sons—my boy and thine—and 
send them on a ride to British und to 
seek Earl Harold midst the Welsh ! ” 

‘‘For that good news I let thee off the 
forfeit of the horse thou lost to me at tables 
yesternight.”” 

“At thy old 


Hildeberght laughed. 
tricks, friend Kolson! The horse was lost 


to me, but on the strength of my good 
news I let thee off the loss.” 

“‘ Thou art a good old Saxon!” said his, 
friend, ‘‘ and whichaoever way the loss was, 
thy news is such as ought to square 
it off. But tell me, Hildeberght-—what! are 
we pong now to have a children’s war? 
Is Harold or your Kenulf‘ heretog’? By 
Thor! it passes my 
some more, old man !’ 

Here they were surrounded by a throng 
of eager thanes, and what we now call 
gentlemen, who longed to hear the upshot 
of the conference with the earl. But 
Hildeberght, though not clever in his 
look, was wary, and parried all their ques- 
tions with remarks upon the wonderful 
idea of the earl to send boys into the 
enemy’s camp. The warriors were divided 
in opinion. Some thought the whole 
scheme nonsense; others thought it deep 
and clever. A suggestion that it was a 
trick of Hildeberght’s to blirid them to the 
real state of the case was so furiously re- 
sented by the “fat thane” that a duel 
seemed inevitable; but just at the critical 
moment the grim earl entered the hall in 
all his usual grimness. One look at Hilde- 
berght was enough. Rolf beckoned to the 
doubting thane, and led him with him to 
the door at the end of the hall. What 
passed between them was never known. 

The thane returned in a few moments, 
very pale, and, with quite an altered mien, 
exclaimed, ‘Forgive me, Hildeberght ! 
your tale is true, and I would scorn to 
draw my sword in aid of falsehood! Give 
me your hand. Of course, if you are still 
not satisfied, my sword is steel ; you under 
ttand!” ares 

The champions all declared this apology 
ample, and Hildeberght, more in conse- 
quence of the earl’s glance in .passing 
through the hall than from any dislike to 
80 common an event as a duel, replied, 
‘Oh, yes; enough has now been said. 
Besides, there is but little time for such 


poor wits! Tell us 


amusements; they can keep until the time 
hangs heavy on our hands. But tell me, 
what think you of this ‘‘ war of boys” * 

In the midst of the clamour to which 
this question gave rise, we will leave the 
champions and carry our reader with us to 
the house of a new acquaintance—s per- 
sonage of not much less importance than 
the grim earl himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

1X.—BIRD-CATCHING WITH TRAPS, ETC. 
(Continued from page 404.) 

1 Ve another of the springle traps which I have 


geen used with very great success for the 
capture of flesh-eating birds is shown in Fig. 11. 


Fig. Wl. 
Tam not sure thut Mr. Overton (her Majesty's 


head keeper, Windsor Great Park) is not the in- 
ventor of this, as I have never seen it anywhere 
else. A and B are two sapling oak or ash-trees, 
growing near each other. Two holes are bored 
in A with a lat Ritalet j at c, in B, a wire loo) 
is attached, and the loop & is passed through 
the upper perforation, as shown, At Da piece 
of cord with a reund knot in it is passed through 
after B is bent towards A. F is a piece of wood, 
the point of which is shaped like a blunt cone, 
and this is sustained on the knot in the position 
shown by the spring of z, being similar, in fact, 
to the tongue of a wooden mole-trap, shown on 
2 125. On this piece of wood is tied a fresh 
lamp of meat, or a pigeon’s egg may be blown 
and stuck on. Indeed, any bait may be used, 
providing it is not too heavy. The bird, of 
course, pecks strongly at it through the loop x, 
and is instantly caught, or if it attempts to 
alight, which is often the case, the noose catches 
it alive by the le; My drawing is a rough 
one, but sufficiently explains what is meant. 

I have thus given a brief sketch of what boys 
can do in bird-catching ‘with no more expense 
than a few pence—if we except the net, and 
that need not cost much if one is disposed to 
make it. There are many other traps which 
are variwusly successful. There is, for example, 
the trap-cage,- which contains on one side a 
decoy bird, and a very useful one it is, and 
easily procured from a bird-fancier. Then there 
is the old sieve and string and brick trap, about 
which no boy needs to be told. 1 have taken 
twenty and thirty wild fowl in a night by bait- 
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ing with pieces of sheep's lights or lungs a large 
eck hook. Then again for kingfishers there is 
a round spring trap, which catches them by 
the legs, and is cruel therefore. Herons may be 
taken on a baited hook—the bait fish, of course. 
When all is said and done, however, for general 
bird-catching, where sport and not torture is the 
the means here set forth are decidedly the most 
satisfactory. 

First and foremost, however, if you would be 
successful, take this practical counsel to your- 


self. Study the natures and habits of the birds ; 
the droppings and footprints will always indi- 
cate a favourite resort. Why, I took a dozen 
moorhens and coots the other day with half a 
dozen of Fig. 9 trape in less than four hours 
by simply setting and resetting in the right 
places, and then retiring out of sight. 
And not merely out of sight, let me tell the 
, but out of the range of the sense of smell. 
ever get to windward of any birds if you are 
intent on catching them. It is a curious fact 


COLLEGE SONGS. 
(From “ Carmina Collegensia.”] 
THE JANITOR’S SONG. 


amongst the lower animals, especially those not 
brought under domestication, that they pe- 
ceive and appreciate at its value inst them. 
selves the presence of man by smell as well « 
sight, Creatures of prey, from the hatred with 
which they are held, seem to possess this facult; 
in the highest degree. Were it not so, indeed, 
the struggle for existence with them would soon 
end, and many at least of the species—wheth+ 
fish, flesh, or fowl—would become extinct as th 
10, 


fact! fact! 


He sat witha vis - age long; 


And still as he sat, with a voicehalf cracked, He 
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drow - sy hesdon my shoul - der falls, And sleep brings re 


from my cares. 
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«From the ver 
From the earlies 


firet crack of the gong, 

st gleam of daylight, 
Day after day und alt day long, 

‘ar into the weary night, 

It’s sweep ! sweep ! sweep ! 

Till my broom doth a pillow seem ; 
Till over its handle I fall asleep, 

And sweep away in my dream, 


— ag a 


‘Oh! students of high degree, 
(I scorn to address a low fellow,) 
Oh ! seniors most reverend, potent, and grave, 
(In the words of the great Othello,) 
My story ’s a sad one indeed, 
otwithstanding your laughter and sport ; 
My life is naught but a broken reed, 
‘And my broom is my only support.” 


With feature sallow and grim, 
With viseg, sadly forlorn, 

The Janitor sat in the Janitor’s room, 
Weary, and sleepy, and worn. 

It’s a fact ! fact! fact ! 
He sat with a vi forlorn, 

And still as he sat with a voice half cracked, 
He sang the Janitor’s song, —‘‘ Sweep,” ctc 
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GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


IV.—THE WRECK OF THE DUNBAR. 


Vr few who were in Sydney on Friday, 

August 21st, 1857, will forget the wreck 
of the Dunbar. 

The Thursday night in the city had been 
rainy and rough, but not to any great extent, 
and the morning broke fine and clear. Little 
anticipation was there of any calamity at sea. 

Towards the afternoon, however, a rumour 
spread that quantities of wrecl had been 
met with outside the Heads, that a pilot had 
seen what looked like the keel of a large ship 
on one of the beaches, and that steamers had 
gone out in search of information. As the tide 
rose a good deal of cargo drifted into the har- 
bour, and among the floating goods were several 
corpses. The amount of wreckage showed that 
the vessel must have been a large one, and, 
judging from a few of the things that came 
ashore—notably a Package of boys’ cricket-bats, 
answering to an invoice forwarded in advance— 
it be, to be suspected that the lost ship was 
the Dunbar. Of all the clippers then on the 
seas for Sydney, the Dunbar was about the least 
likely to meet with disaster. 

The entrance into Sydney Harbour is through 
@ narrow break in the precipitous escarpment. 
On each side of the waterway the cliffs tower up 
to the height of over two hundred’ feet. On 
the south side the cliff wall is unbroken, but 
on the north the long stretch is cut back into a 
narrow bay called the Gap, over whoze rock- 
strewn floor the sea roars as if in a cauldron as 
the waves are dashed into foam against the per- 
pendicular sides. 

It is an old story how, when Captain Cook, 
after leaving Botany, was sailing along this 
coast for the firat time, the look-ont during 
dinner reported a magnificent harbour on the 
port bow. The captain stopped to finish his 
meal and delayed coming on deck till the North 
Head was passed, and then, seeing only the 
Gap, refused to believe the report. The look- 
out, however, persisted he was right; and 
Cook, after a remark as to the extraordinary 
keenness of vision which enabled some people 
to see through a stono wall, dismissed the matter 
with, ‘Well, we'll put it down, and call it 
after you. Your name is Jackson; let your 
wonderful roadstead be Port Jackson!” and 
thus the finest harbour in the world received its 
name. 

It was in the Gap that the wreck had hap- 

ned ; the captain of the lost ship had, in the 

jarkness of the night, mistaken the North 
Head for the South Head, and the little bay for 
the harbour mouth. Immediately after the loss 
of the Dunbar an alteration was made in the 
lights, and it is now almost impossible to be so 
misled. 

Crowds of people from the city went to the 
Heads as the evening approached to assist at 
the terrible scene, for far and near the waves 
were dotted with cargo and lumber, the sea was 
giving up the dead, and the sharks had gathered 
to the banquet. Search for the survivors had 
been going on ever since Pilot Hydes discovered 
the wreck at seven o'clock in the morning, 
but without success, Captain Wiseman, in the 
Grafton, who had passed through the wreckage 
outside and first brought the news, had been 
scanning the face of the cliffs, and the Wash- 
ington was also cruising off the Gap and examin- 
ing its rocks from the seaward, while from eve: 
available point along the crest of the rocky wall 
the landsmen looked down into the gulf for a 
sign of human life, 

Night closed in, and nothing had been seen 
but the dead. But in the early morning one of 
the watchers was peering down the precipice 
from a projecting crag, when he fancied some- 
thing moved on the cliff face. After a little 
it moved again, Yes! there could be no doubt 
of it; it was a man’s arm, and it was waving 
a handkerchief ! 

A glance through the telescope dissipated all 


doubt, and the shout of ‘‘ There's a man on the 
rocks!” brought the people tugether. Measures 
were soon taken for the rescue. A young watch- 
maker—Anton Wollier by name, an Icelander 
by birth—volunteered to take a rope down, for 
the man was near the water's edge, at least two 
hundred feet below, and a boat would inevitably 
have been dashed to pieces if an attempt were 
made from the sea. The ropes were brought, 
the gallant lad was dropped over the cliff, and 
the waving handkerchief guided him to the 
ledge, on which he found the sole survivor of 
the Dunbar. He had been on the ledge for 
thirty hours, and was much exhausted. Wollier 
shifted the rope on to him, and then, signalling 
to hoist away, sent him up to safety. The Ice- 
lander had fixed the second rope eo as to serve 
as a guy, and when the sailor was released b 

the enthusiastic crowd above, he was himself 
hauled aloft. The name of the rescued man was 
Johnson. He was one of the able seamen of the 
Dunbar. And this is the story that he told :— 


The Dunbar, one of the finest and best 
equi, clippers ever launched, left England 
on May 8st, 1857. She was commanded by 
Captain Green, and carried an unusually good 
crew. The cabin passengers, many of them people 
of importance in the colony, numbered thirty, 
and in the steerage there were thirty-three. The 
ship was eighty-one days out, and all had gone 
well. She had sighted King’s Island on 
August 16th, and was off Botany on the evening 
of August 20th. Sydney Light was sighted at 
seven o'clock, as the ship, under easy sail and 
closehauled on the starboard tack, was heading 
outwards N.E. by N. 

The night was dark and rainy, and the light 
shone very faintly as the ship edged away from 
the land before she wore for the run into har- 
bour. At half-past eleven Captain Green gave 
the order, ‘‘ All hands wear ship!” and the 
yards wero squared as she fell off before the 
wind, and the two men at the wheel steered 
straight for the light, of which the glimmer 
ce ald just be caught through the darkness, The 
ship had very little canvas aloft, and was makin, 

way with three reefs in the main to} sal 
and four in the fore, and as she neared the light 
the foresail was clewed up. The third mate was 
on the forecastle, and the captain sent the second 
mate forward to help him look out for the North 
Head on the starboard bow. 

It was nearly midnight. There was silence 
on deck, for the passengers had al! retired to 
sleep. The rain came down thicker and faster, 
the darkness had increased, and the light had 
disay . tL 
an you see the North Head ?" shouted the 
captain from the poop. 

‘*No, not yet,” replied the second mate from 
the forecastle. 

On drove the devoted ship, and again the 
captain shouted, and again came back the answer 
“Nob” 


Again the captain began the question, but he 
was stopped in mid-speech by a loud shout from 
the second mate of ‘‘ Breakers ahead!” 

And at the same instant, through a rift in the 
darkness, Johnson saw the North Head light 
just over the lee mizen rigging. 

“*Starooard !” hissed Captain Green, and 
quick and sharp the orders followed, and the 
yards were braced round to bring the Dunbar up 
to windward. 

But it was too late, she had too little sail on, 
and made too much leeway; and in a few 
moments the port bow struck on the rocks 
below, and then bumped over on to them. 

Everything was done to save the ship but in 
vain. Blue lights were burnt, but were unper- 
ceived. The seas came breaking over, and the 
first sea that broke stove in the boats. The 
mizenmast went, then the main; the foremast 
stood till the last. The passengers rushed up in 


their night-dreases asking if there still was 
hope. e ship held for a few minutes, and 
then the decks burst, and the Dunbar was si:t- 
tered into a thousand pieces, and all were cast 
into the foaming sea. 

At the first crash Johnson threw off his 
jacket and boots, and prepared for the worst. 
As the ship was breaking up he dashed below 
and got out of the cabin skylight to leeward, 
and then clambered along to the chain plates cf 
the fore rigging, where he found the old boat- 
swain and twovtherseamen. The bow broke up 
last. The two seamen were washed away, and 
Johnson and the boatswain were thrown ashore 
amongst the timber. As the wave struck the 
cliff Jobnson scrambled on to a ledge, but the 
boatswain could go no farther, and was sucke: 
back by the next wave. Johnson clambered t: 
a higher ledge, and there, bruised and battered 
and wearied, fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. About 
ten yards below him was the sea, covered with 
the wreckage, Among the wreckage were th: 
bodies of his late shipmates, and—more horribie 
sight than all—the waves were alive with th 
sharks who were feeding on the corpses. 

Far above him, like specks against the skr, 
he could see the people on the cliffa, and away 
out at sea he could see the ships that had come 
in search. He saw the Grafton, and signalled 
to her, but to no effect. He saw the Washing- 
ton, and again he shook his handkerchief in 
vain. He saw a schooner, but she did not se 
him. He shouted and gesticulated to the people 
above him, but he failed to make himself visible. 
All that day he spent on the ledge of rock, and 
when night came he again slept. Early in th: 
morning he made a desperate venture, ani 
crawled on to a higher’ ledge, and from this 
pisse it was that his waving handkerchief was at 
last acen. 1 

4 

As Wollier reached the top after rescuing him 
Captain Loring, of u.M.s. Iris, collected £10 
from the crowd as a preliminary testimonial. 
The Mayor of Sydney, who was one of those at 
the ropes, gave it to him, and made a short com- 
plimentary speech. The gallant Icelander was 
quite overcome, and could only find words te 
say, in his broken English, ‘‘1 did not go dowr 
i this money, but for the feelings of my 

eart.” 
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HOW TO PRESERVE CATER- 


PILLARS. : 


By THzoporE Woop, © _ . : 
T has long been a reproach inst many cf 
even our best collections of British lepide 


ptera that the perfect insects alone find plac 
therein, the earlier stages of development bein: 
altogether neglected. This is not at all as it 
should be. The man who fills a cabinet with 
butterflies and moths, neatly and artisticallr 
arranged, but without studying their life-hi:- 
tory, is not an entomologist at all, in the true 
sense of the word, and would be just as useful!r 
employed in collecting crests, for all the good be 
derives from his hobby. 

And there is another point to be considered 
The formation of a first-rate collection o 
lepidoptera necessitates the annual expenditar 
for many years of a very considerable amoup: 
of both time and money ; and, even if the de- 
sired result be obtained, the owner will onl: 
have done what many others have done befu: 
him. But if he gives up the straining aft: 
perfection, and devotes his energies instead + 
working out the life-histories of those insets 
with which he may meet, he will be doing 3 
very useful work, and will find an interest in 
the study of entomology which the mere cel- 
lector can never experience. And if, moreover, 
he can place in his cabinet mounted camp 
of cach insect in all its four sta, of develop- 
ment, he will have achieved a still more usefa! 
task, for he will then be in a position to benefit 
others as well himself, And [ think that ever 
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xue entomologist will agree with me when I 
say that his collection, though it may only 
nelude some forty or fifty species, will be far 
yetter worth looking at than one in which, 
ithough much more complete, the perfect in- 
ects alone are allowed to find place. 

Now the mounting of the earlier si of 
vatterflies and moths is really not a difficult 
yusiness, provided only that we the right 
vay to work. The eggs may be Gpped for a 
econd or two in boiling water, and then fastened 
tpon strips of cardboard, after the fashion em- 
Moyed in setting small beetles. The pupa may 
x treated in the same manner, but should have 
ts contents carefully removed through a small 

rture cut in the surface which is to lie next 

e card. The preparation of the caterpillar, 
vowever, is not so easy, and requires a greater 
mount of vare and skill. 

Various methods of proceeding have from 
ime to time been described in the different ento- 
iological publications, some of them involving 
considerable expenditure in the way of appa- 
atus, But this is by no means necessary, for 
ery satisfactory results can be obtained by the 
id of a small spirit-lamp, a piece of fine glass 
abing, a stout needle, two small pieces of 
‘'atch-spring, and a tin canister of moderate 
iImensions, 

The glass tuhing must be made into a blow- 
ipe in the following manner :—Light the 
arit-lamp, and, holding the tabe by both ends, 
lace the middle in the flame, turning it slowly | 
yond. and round so that all parts may be 
yually heated. In a few seconds the gluss will 
ecome quite soft, when the hands must be 
owly separated, so that the heated glass is 
rawn out almost into a thread. Let it cool, 
ad then snap it in two, when you will havea 
ouple of blowpipes just suited for your pur- 


ose, 
Now take the two pieces of watch-spring, 
hich should not be too broad, heat one end of 
ich in the flame of the spirit-lamp, and bend 
-up at right angles about a quarter of an inch 
om the extremity. Plunge while still hot 
ito cold water, in order to harden them, and 
aen bind them firmly to the blowpipe in such 
manner that the turned-up portion reaches 
» within about one-tenth of an inch from the 
oint. 
Next fasten your needle, eye-end first, for 
sout one-third of its length into a stout wooden 
indle, such, for instance, as an old pen-holder. 
eat it in the spirit-lamp, and jost turn the | 
oiut slightly with a pair of fine pliers. Finally, ' 
ke the tin canister, which may be one of 
1ose in which French coffee is auld, and cut ! 
it a circular piece the size of a penny from the" 
tre of the lid. Your apparatus is now com- | 
ete and ready for use, and must be employed | 
follows. 
Take your caterpillar (a large one is beet for 
ie first experiment). and kill it either by im- 
ersion in spirits of wine, or, preferably, by 
eans of the cyanide bottle, taking care that it | 
quite dead before proceeding further. Then, 
riding it in your left hand, extract the whole 
the interior through the anal orifice by the aid | 
the curved needle. This must be done ve 
refully, lest the skin should become stretch 
torn, and the contour of the body thus | 
oiled, At first you will find this a rather | 
oublesome job, but.a little practice will enable 
‘u to manage it without much difficulty. 
Now take the blowpipe and fasten the empty 
in upon it, placing the point of the tube in- 
le the anal orifice, and holding the extremity 
the last segment by means of the two pieces 
watch-spring. If, as generally happens, the 
in should hang down, support it upon a piece 
tine wire fastened beneath the blowpipe, and 
ojecting for an inch or two in front of the 
‘int. 
Now light the spirit-lamp and suspend the tin 
nister over, but not touching the flame, in 
der to form a kind of oven in which the skin 
ay be dried. Introduce blowpipe and _cater- 
ar through the aperture in the lid, and 
ntly inflate the skin, keeping it distended 
itil thoroughly dry. For small caterpillars, a 
inute and a half will be ample time to allow ; 


the larger ones will require from two to three 
minutes, according to size. 

When perfectly dry, tuke the skin very care- 
fully from the blowpipe and mount with strong 
gum upon a twig, cut so as to fit nicely in be- 
tween the claspers, If you can procure an arti- 
ficial leaf or sprig of the food-plant s0 much the 
better ; if not, the twig will answer every pur- 
pose. When the gum has dried, place your 
caterpillar by the side of the perfect insect in 
your collection, and your work is doue. 

There are still one or two hints which may be 
of service with regard to the foregoing proceed- 
ings. In the first place, never select a cater- 
pillar which is about to change his skin. You 
can always tell if this operation is abont to take 
Place by noticing whether he seems sluggish and 

isinclined to feed. If so, wait until a couple of 
days or so after he has donned his new coat ; he 

ill then be in the very best condition for pre- 
serving. 

Sometimes the skin will be found unusually 
delicate, and consequently unduly liable to 
stretch or tear. In such cases it is a good plan 
to steep it for an hour or two im a moderately 
strong solution of alum, which will have the 
effect of hardening it in some degree. The 

test care must be taken in removing the skin 
rom the blowpipe, as it contracts when drying 
upon the glass, and is sure to tear unless very 
delicately treated. 

Some eaterpillurs, and especially those in 
which green is the prevailing colour, are very 
apt to lose their hues during the operation of 
drying. Some entomologists recommend that 
when this takes place the tinte should be re- 
stored by means of a very fine camel's-hair bruh, 
introduced through a small shit cautious!y made 
in the lower surface of the body. 1 do not like 
this plan, however, for the shape of the cater 
pillar, which is quite as important as the colour. 
1s very apt to be spoilt during the process. 
green be the prevailing hue, however, a little 

nely-powdered colour may be carefully intro- 
duced, and the larva shuken until it is evenly 
distributed over all parts of the akin. 

Many caterpillars, too—principally those of 
the noctuz, or vight-flying moths—vary greatly 
in colour at different periods of their develop- 
ment. Of these species, therefore, several ex- 
amples should be preserved, and in some 
extreme cases, even, it will be advisable to 
mount a specimen after each change of skin. 

In breeding caterpillars you are sure to meet 
with a number of parasitic insects, chiefly be- 
longing to the great group of ichneumon-flies, 
Preserve these with the utmost care, set them, 
and place them in your.collection with examples 
of the caterpillar from which they were bred. 
By attending carefully to this precept you will 
have a very fair chance of distinguishing your- 
self ag the discoverer of some insect new to 
Britain, or bly even to science. 

Finally, do not be discouraged by two or three 
failures at first. These you must expect, for they 
are almost inevitable, no matter how much care 
and trouble you may expend upon your work. 
Patience and perseverance, however, in this, as 
in other things, will do wonders, and after afew 
attempts you will find your difficulties rapidly 
disappearing, while each new venture is more 
successful than the last. And in the course of 
a year or two, if you work tolerably hard, you 
will find yourself in the possession of a really 
valuable collection, far more useful, instructive, 
and interesting than the vast accumulations of 

imens which are contained in many cabinets. 

‘oreover, you will have acquired a large stock 
of practical knowledge, which will render you 
an entomologist in the fullest sense of the 
word, 


A Mysterious INscRIPTION. 


Beneath the tables of the law on an old 
church wall was inscribed the following exhor- 
tation. Our readers will selve the simple puzzle 
with great ease. 

PRSVR Y PRFCT MN 
VR KP THS PRCPIS TN 


If 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. © 


SOME “CONFIDENCES” TO THE EDITOR. 


A “Sister” writes from Newcastle-upon-Tyne :. 
“Dear Mr. Editor,—In the March part of ‘B. 0. 
5 3809) occur two ms, ostensibly ‘ Dick's and Tom's 
tter’ to yourself, anent the miseries which Tom 
inflicts upon Dick, and vice versa. Now, on 
the sald poems, my small brother Harry discovered 
that some features of (to him, at least) absorbing inte- 
rest had been omitted in their coustruction. ‘But 
that fellow hasn't got red hair,’ he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, ‘or else Ais brother would have bullied him 
about that too.’ ‘Then stuce you have,’ J mildly ven- 
tured to hint, ‘suppose you write a description of your 
woes, and we'll send it to the Editor, Whi'e Z will have 
my sey spout * brothers,’ for really I don’t ace why girls 
shouldn't have a voice in the matter, sceing that they 
often have not only to mend, at unreasonable times 
the said brothers’ wearing apparel, but also te bear af 
all seasons with their growlings.’ 
“So, Mr. Editor, Harry and I send you our humble 
offerings, which you are at perfect liberty to make 
ublic, if you see At, or to banish ti the realms of the 
. P. B. if you don’t. We also tuke this op) junit; 
to tell you how much we all enjoy the B. 0. P., an 
conclude by saying that this is not ‘soft-sawder’ to 
ensare the publication of our rhymes, but a perfectly 
unbiassed statement of approval. 
“Very truly pra 
«Big 
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“HARBY'S” COMPLAINT. 
Who would not help me when I fell, 
But bade me, roughly, “Stop that yell!” 
Or, straightway, he “‘ would go and tell”? 
2 My Brother! 


Who took my marbles all away, 

Because “ you don’t know how to play.” 

And wouldn’t heed my plaintive ‘‘ Nay"? 
My Brother! 


Who wouldn't let me use his ball, 

Nor cricket ever learn at all, 

Because I was “#0 very small"? 
My Brother! 


Who laughed because my hair was red, 
And filled it full of crumbs of bread, 
Then, jeering, cried, ‘The \:aby ‘sfed ‘? 
3 My Brotlier | 


‘Who always was s0 nice and meek, . 
And never (/) could a harsh word speak ? 
(And yet he was the biggest sneak !) 

My Brother! 


‘Whom all the ladies thought “so goed!" 
And only wished their brothers would 
Follow his fovtateps. J/ they should / 
My Brother ! 
Haney, 


A “SISTER'S” COMPLAINT. 
‘Who, subsequently, older grown, 
Becomes a bore, as will be shuwn, : 
Prating of “time,” and “ tune,” and “tone”? 
My Brother | 


Who plays the fiddle in a key 

Midway between keys “A” and ‘B,” 

Aud scorns all mild advice from me? 
My Brother ! 


Who holds it as a solemn charge 

‘To wear the ‘‘ Masher ” collar large, 

Nor knows the draper’s overcharge? 
My Brother! 


Who walks with stately port upright? 

‘Who wears his “ pantaloons” tov tight 

(Which adds absurdly to his height)? 
My Brother! 


Who always will a silk hat wear 

Upon his highly-acented hair, 

And in his hand a cane-stick bear? 
My Brother ! 


Who think there ought to be no boys 

(Who nothing make 8 .ve “rents” and noise, 

And rudely spoil our household joys)? 
Their Sisters ! 
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Correspondence. 


E, Dayes.— 
Yes, if the 
batsman is 
out of his 
ground 
when the 
striker at 
the other 


end hits a 
ball 


thro’ 


or lamp- 
black with 
shellac var. 
nish, and 
paint the 
tin over 
smoothly 
and thinly. 
When the 
first coat is 
thoroughly 
dry go over 
it again. 
Finish with 
a coat of 
seed-lac 
varnish 
There are 


other ways 


this is the 
simplest. 


J.C, SMITH.—The “Live Stock Journal” is published 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, and to them you 
should apply. It is a weekly publication. 


AMATEUR MODELLER —The best gum for use as muci- 
lage is ordinary gum—gum arabic. Add a little g 
cerine to the solution, and the gum will not crac! 
off. 


R 


H. T. B.—1. People collect used penny postage-stamps 
in large numbers because, in spite of all we can say 
to the contrary, and all any of the dealers can say, 
they will persist in imagining that they are of some 
value-for charitable or other purposes. 2 The 
meaning of.“ Nunquam non paratus” is “ Nev 
unprepared ;” just as ‘Semper paratus” mea 
“Always prepared.” 

A. S. MILLS.—The ore is iron pyrites—-bisulphide of 
fron. It will dissolve in concentrated nitric acid, 
and leave a residue of sulphur. Muriatic acid will 
hardly touch it. 


AUSTRALIA.—Your best course would be to inquire at 
one of the offices of the training-ships, but fifteen is 
as a rule too late to think of going to sea in that 

Perhaps the 


fact of your haying been 
such long y would. cause an exception 
to be made in your favour. The great steamship 
lines do not carry midshipmen. 


capacity, 


H. G. NortH#,—When you are twenty-one you can be | 
The reasons | 


admitted, if properly recommended 
for the restrictions at the Museum Library are suffi- 
ciently obyious.. The mode of admission you can 
learn on proper application. 


INcoGNITUS.—1, The wire is not properly insulated. 
The specimen you send seems to be very inferior 
stuff. Given a properly insulated coil of copper wire 
round a soft iron bar, the current sent through the 
coil is sure to magnetise the bar. 2. If you touch a 
piece of chess you must move it, and it you have 
moved it and removed your hand, you cannot alter 
the position of the piece. 


H. J. H.—There is a school of telegraphy in Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, from which you could 
obtain a prospectus. 


ONE OF QUEEN VicTorIa’s SuBIRCTS.—You can get 
canoes built by any boatbuilder. Apply to Messrs. 
Salter, of Oxford ; Turk, of Kingston; or Searle, of 
Lambeth. A second-hand one might be obtained 
through an advertisement in the “Field” or ‘ Ex- 
change and Mart.” 


AMATEUR BOAT-BUILDER.—A Thames barge is flat- 
bottomed, and yet it will sail to windward! The 
“Boy's Own” boat is fairly weatherly, but you could 
improve her by a centre-board. If, however, you 
want a really good sailing-boat, you must make one 
of the ordinary type in the ordinary way. We did 
not profess to give the best boat that could be made, 
but the really safest boat that could be built by a 
boy. Boats are generally trimmed by the crew sit- 
ting to windward. In America the crews in the 
sloop races stick their toes under a bar and lean 
right out over the water. 


RED SPECTRUM. — We cannot answer your question 
without giving a dia, n, and we make it a rule 
never to give diagrams in the Correspondence 
column. Almost any encyclopedia or manual of the 
steam-engive will give you what you want. 


{ A Lover oF Music.—We gave a series of articles on 
violin-making in the beginning of our fifth volume, 
and we have no intention of repeating them. 


M. F. 8,—The Raffiesia and the Lattice-leaf plant were 
described in “Some Wonders of the Vegetable 
World,” in No. 229. The article was an illustrated 
one. 

F. HARRISON.--Never go to sea on a month's trial. 
You are sure to be ited. Boys are always ill 
during the first month. Go on a long voyage if you 
rant to have a fair idea of what a seafaring life is 

6. 


C. E. SREDNAS.—AIl the Sverige stamps are Swedish. 
Nevis is an English possession. 


T. Hopr.—We have no space here to give on advice 
about boxing, but we should very much like you to 
send the twopence we had to pay owing to your 
having boxed your letter without stamping it. The 
quickness of the hand doubtless deceived the eye. 


OLD Boy (Bristol).—To waterproof cloth dissolve half 
8 pound of alum and sugar-of-lead in a pailful of soft 
water for three hours, and stir it occasionally. Then 
let it stand, and when clear pour off without disturb- 
ing the sedimert. Soak the cloth in the clear solu- 
tion fortwenty-four hours. Hang it up to drip dry. 


GrELPH (Ontario).—For advertisements as to stamp 
dealers we must refer you to our wrapper. Jumbo 
was bought, not leased, by Barnum. 


ANXIOUS SUBSORIBER.—The light on the Clock Tower 
is merely a signal to denote that the House is sitting. 
It is there for the convenience of members, who can 
see from a distance if business is on, and be saved 
many purporeless journeys. It is not intended to 
light Palace Yard, , 


C. 8. 3. L, L—The height depends on pedigree and 
nurture. What would be helow the average of the 
more favoured classes would be above the average of 
the agricultural labourer, The average height of 
the English gentleman {is sixty-nine inches, of the 
labourer it is only sixty-five inches. 2 Boys grow 
most rapidly between slzteen and twenty, and finish 
growing about twenty-three, 


RUHTRA.—The three articles on Juggling began in 
No. 129. It was in the third volumes s 


N. BELL.—There were three articles on Goats in the 
fourth volume, commencing in No, 161, and we can- 
not repeat. 


| G. GLASsMAN (Gibraltar).—1. To get an appointment in 

‘any of the telegraph companies as an operator, you 
must firt get a certificate of competency from one 
of the telegraph schools. These are constantly ad- 
vertised. and your best plan would be to write direct 
for a prospectus. 2. Not at the time of writing. 


H. G. A.—To stain deul mahogany-colour boil 
of madder and a quarter of a pound of } chips 
in a couple of gallons of water. Use it strong or 
weak as you wish the tint to be dark or light ; and 
when it is quite dry go over it with a pearl-ash solu- 
tion of two drachms to the quart. 


M. VALERIvS.—You must sponge out the colour you 
disapprove of, and when the paper is thoroughly dry 
paint in the tint you wish to substitute for it, 


NEMO, —1. The polfce-courts are open to the public, but 
the accommodation is not very large. 2. About a 
hundred words a minute. Go to headquarters for 
information. 


C. J, INxRs.—Nearly every London publisher has a 
shilling book on etiquette. 


| SEORETARIAN.— Runs made from a wide are scored to 
the wide. There are no particular makers. 


Qurrist. —1. Mr. G. R. Sims’s ballad of “The Life- 


| 


and 


Poems,” published at one shilling. We gave it in 
_ our toned volume, 2. The watermarks in paper 

are given by the dandy-rol 3. Blotting- r is 

unsized. That is all. 4 ree 


W. BusHBY.—The easiest way of getting the Por’sOwn 
PapsgR is to order it through your nearest news- 
agent. 

H. S.—The sea-anemone {is neither a flower nor a fish. 
It is a colenterate, as a is, 


C. Pertitt.—1. Very many more go to the United 
States; out of every 250 emigrants, 175 go to the 
States, 35 to Australia, and 20 to Canada. The reason 
emigrants go in such numbers to the States is that 
the distance is much shorter and the fare so trifling. 
The reason that the American emigrants speal 
with such horror of the voyage, while the Australian 
emigrants enjoy it, is that the passage to New York 
is long enough to make an ordinary landsman ex- 
ceedingly ill, and not long enough to enable him to 
recover, and forget in the pleasures of ocean sailing 
the discomfort of his introduction to them. 2 In 
Great Britain there are 187,553 acres of orchard, and 
of these only 1,776 are in Scotland. 


R. R.—Try Barnard Smith's “ Arithmetic,” and 
Roscoe's ‘' Primer of Chemistry.” 


D. D. DUBLIN.—It is simply impossible for anybody to 
say how a boat will behave without you send a sec- 
tion and plan. From the measurements you give, ip 
which the dranght is the same as the beam, and the 
beam is a third of the length, it would seem that you 
have been designing a col E 


J. 


boat” can be obtained in bis ‘Lifeboat and Other | 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


IL—Mluminating Competition. 


Y reference to page 68 of the present volame it 
be seen that we offered Three Prisss, of Tx 
Guineas, One Guinea and a Half, and One Grins 
respectively, for the best Illumination (in edls or wate, 
colours) of a Bible promise, which might be select! 
at the option of competitors, from either the Oki ¢ 
the New Testament. Competitors were to be divide 
into classes, according to age, and one prize was to'« 
awarded in each clase. The Senior Division wuw 
embrace all ages from 18 to 24; the second, or midix 
class, all ages from 14 to 18; and the third clas, a 
ages up to 14,—the highest prize going to the cul 
showing the greatest merit. Competitors were :t 
prohibited: from using purchased designs, but ty 
colouring was to be wholly their own; and, 
things being equal, the preference was naturally toby 
given to original work throughout. i 
We this week start with the Junior Division, si) 
regret to have to report that the work, as a whol, 
hardly equal to that of the corresponding class in p> 
vious Tuminating competitions, No one competit, 
seemed to merit the prize, but we bracket the 
names at the head of the list, and divide it 
them, according to the degree of excellence. 


Our Award ts as follows :— 
JUNIOR DIviston (all ages tsp to 14) 


Prize—108, 
geutonee J. JonES (aged 13), 45, Kingaley Road, Mail- 
ne. 
Prize—1s, 6d. 
WALter J. TAYLOR (aged 13), 49, Canonbury Bist 
Islington, N. 
Prize—ts. 


CLIFFORD CRAWFORD (aged 11), 21, Windsor Stree| 
Edinburgh. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged in the order of meri) 

Lovis BR. DgucHars, Main Street, Auchterars. 

Perthshire, N.B. 
BERTIE T. LAKER, 34, Orford Street, Ipswich. 
GEORGE M. Brown, Foz Villa, 8t. Peter's Road, Say 

Croydon. 
J. K. Ganiocn, 367, Eesex Road, §. 
DONALD R. BATES, Stalham, Norwich. 


WALTER HENRY CURTIS, 4, Cricketers’ Yard, Gilly”. 
York. 


Frank K, GALLOWAY, 71, Chapel Road, Worth: 
Sussex. | 

ARTHUR H. PEARSON, 17, Gibson Street, Toxteth Pu) 
Liverpool. 

HARRY G. Peco, 1, Gilmore Road, College Pat 
Lewisham. 

F. A. OLDAKER, Worple Road, Epsom. | 

FRANK P, CHAPMAN, 42, High Street, Chariton, Dor 

FREDK. J. GowER, High Street, Carshslton. 

SypNgy W. WHITE, Egmont Villa, Dudley Sine 
Grimsby. 

Epwarp J. CARVER, 8, Hillside Terrace, Wools: 
Hill, Upper Norwood. 

R. H. GRavEs, Waterpark, Waterford. 

J. _W. RIcHARDSON, 7, Elder Villas, Auckland BE 
Lower Norwood. 

DANIEL J. A. BROWN, 8, Broad Street, Leomiuster. 

E. H. RERVES, $85, Bearwood Road, Edgbeston 

ARTHUR BILLINGTON, Fernside, Bedford. © 

Tros. B. EALBS, 161, Cooksey Road, Small Het 
Birmingham. 


RICHARD H. Yapp, 2%, Church Street, Leominster, 

ALFRED O. R. SHRPPARD, 17, Landels Rosi, 
Dulwich, 8. 

J. 1, Pree, Ossett, Essex. 

JoHN BuPD, 29, West Street, Newtown, Huntingi® 

Wa. J. DUFFELL, 100, Amburst Road, Hatt 

Downs. 

Tuos. F. Trmumins, 168, Edwardes Street, 
Heath, Birmingham. : 

CRAMPTON T. PENNINGTON, Mere Street, Diss, ¥ 

JouN CURTIS, 2, Hampton Terrace, Mount 
Swansea. 

Grorax E, SIONS, 57, Gray Street, Blackfriars 
8.8. 

OswaLp C. Jonge, 2, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 

WALTER A. COLLIS, London Road, Worcester. 

F. C. RAWLINS, 22, Silver Street, Taunton. 

H. G. N. CLarDon, 7, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 

HARRY MARSHALL, Gore's Lane, Freshfeld. 
Liverpool, 

SIDNEY MARSHALL, Gore's Lane, Freshfeld, 
Liverpool. 


; ie Price One Penny, 
SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1884. (ALi Ronee Rise 


HAROLD, THE BOY 
A STORY OF OLD ENG 


By Prorxssor J. F. Hopcerts, 


Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor to the 
Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, ete., etc, 


CHAPTER V.—THE HOME OF THE VALA.* 


1 ae an hour’s brisk walking along a well-made 

modern English road would have brought the 
traveller from the hall of Earl Rolf the Grim, com- 
monly called ‘‘ Blue-tooth,” to the house of Thorgerd 
Herdabrud, called ‘‘ the Dane” (though originally an 
inhabitant of Norway). But we are speaking now of 


* Pronounced “ Vah-lah.” 


“Thoroughly cowed, the enormous dogs retreated to their lair.” 
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twelve centuries before the birth of Mac- 
adam, whose genius made our country 
roads what they are, and the journey 
through wood and marsh, over stock and 
stone, by field and fen, took nearly three 
times as long to accomplish. The last part 
of the journey ly through a pleasant 
though very thickly-grown forest, whose 
ancient oaks had witnessed Draid and 
Roman rites in the then far back past. 
Emerging from the wood, you came upon 
a love.y valley. The sides of the hills by 
which it wasformed wer covered with rich 
rass, and in the centre of the valley 
which was nearly circular) there rose 6 
little hill crowned by a curious dwelling. 
This was the house of Thorgerd Herdabrud, 
the Scandinavian prophetess or vala, and 
as it may serve to give a general idea 
of houses in the seventh century we shall 
give a short description of it. 

The first thing that struck the traveller 
on approaching this house was the circum- 
stance of its being surrounded by a stock- 
ade, or thick paling of stout timber. Such 
a defence is now called in Germany 
zaun (pronounced tsown), and was known in 
England as a tin, whence our word town. 
Iu those days it was necessary to keep off 
the wolves and still more dangerous 
Britons. Inside this pabisade was a lar; 
court, in the centre of which stood the 
house itself. This was a very simple struc- 
ture, being of wood covered with shingles. 
In the centre was a large door, closed 
by enormous hinges similar to those some- 
times seen on the doors of very ancient 
churches. On each side of the door was 
a small window, which boasted the rare 
refinement of glass panes. The door 
opened into a large hall similar to but 
smaller than that of the earl. The aper- 
ture for the smoke was carried up into a 
sort of chimney, and the hearth was of 
well-made bricks, covered with tiles evi- 
dently taken from the floor of some ancient 
Roman villa. All round the walls were 
benches, and round the hearth were set 
four Anglo-Saxon chairs. The walls were 
decorated with very rude images of the 
Scandinavian gods worshi, by our 
forefathers. As in the hall of the earl, 
here, too, was the “‘ high bank” answering 
to the dais of more recent times. On this 
was a seat with a stuffed cushion, and 
before this seat was an enormous oaken 
table, curiously ornamented with carved 
figures of dragons, wolves, ravens, and 
serpents. This table was supported by 
two carved dragons, and round the top 
was an elaborate border in which a number 
of mystic runes were cut. On each side 
the high bank were two pillars supporting 
the roof, and another pair opposite, form- 
ing in the space between them a perfect 
square, in the centre of which was the fire 
in its brazier. The four columns were 
carved into rude statues of four goddesses 
—Friggsa, Freya, Rana, and Hela. Over 
each wiudow were on the inside Runic in- 
scriptions. Between the door and the 
fireplace stood an enormous stone, all 
round the circumference of which and near 
the top surface (smoothed so as to form 8 
very even table) Runic figures were carved, 
and this added greatly to the weird nature 
of the scene. Each chair stood on a carpet 
or rug formed of the skin of the brown 
bear, and placed on the floor so as to dis- 
play the head and claws of the animal. 
On the stone block which we have noticed 
as looking like a table were placed three 
beautifully formed staves of birch-wood. 
These were about four feet in length, and 
squared so as to possess four surfaces. 


Another bearskin near the fire served as & 
bed for two Danish wolf-dogs of enormous 
size, looking most wonderful in their dark- 
grey shining skins. 

On the opposite side of the fireplace to 
that occupied by the dogs stood the mis- 
tress of the mansion, a tall commanding 
woman, dressed in a white guona or gown 
edged with purple cloth, on which were 
sewn pieces of black cloth cut into the 
shapes of runes. Round her waist was 
bound a golden girdle set with precious 
stones in the pattern of certain Runic 
letters, forming part of a verse from one of 
the hymns of the Edda. As the flames of 
the fire leaped up and shed their rays upon 
this belt its sheen was dazzling to behold. 
Each letter seemed to blaze with mystic 
light. Upon her head the prophetess wore 
what is called the wimple, a sort of hood 
covering the head and shoulders. A short 
mantle of scarlet cloth contrasted finely 
with the white of the rest of her garments. 
It was confined on the right shoulder by a 
circular brooch of ths purest gold set with 
garnets, and curiously ornamented with 
the so-called filigree work for which the 
English workpeople were widely cele- 
brated at the time of which we write. 

The lady was gazing proudly round her, 
and regarding the silver and bronze images 
of the pagan deities of her race, which, 
kept in splendid order and in the highest 

ossible state of polish, reflected back the 
Betal blaze of the wood fire with marvel- 
lous effect. She was just in the act of 
approaching one of these representing 
Odin, when she stopped short, arrested by 
a low growl from one of the magnificent 
creatures couchant on the floor. 

“What hearest thou, Riéska?’’ said the 
lady. 

The reply to the question was @ look as 
full of intelligence as many a written book. 
The ears were thrown back for a moment, 
and an expression so like a smile of delight 
lit up the animal’s face, that no wonder 
the ignorant country people around used 
to say that these two dogs were elves 
who, clothed in the outward form of 
stately wolf-dogs, did her bidding and 
brought tidings from another world. But 
this testimony of love and devotion to his 
mistress—all the more touching from the 
enormous size of the animal—passed away 
in a moment, and the growl became deeper 
and more savage. The other dog had 
been perfectly motionless hitherto, as if 
asleep, but still his eye took in every 
motion of his mistress, every change in 
her wonderfully beautiful face; aud now, 
aroused still more by the tones of her 
voice as she spoke to the other dog, he 
sprang up to his full beight, overturned 
his companion, and would have indulged 
in some boisterous freak to show his utter 
devotion to her, when suddenly he too 
changed, and became as by magic a fero- 
cious brute, to all appearance as wild and 
unmanageable as the wolf from which the 
firat syllable of his name was derived. 

‘‘Down, Grim!” said the prophetess. 
“What ails: the dogs °”” she continued, in 
soliloquy, as she observed their growing 
impatience and evident desire to escape 
and attack something. ‘Silence, will 
ye?” This was said in a very different 
tone and manner from that which she had 
hitherto used, and the dogs, whining, threw 
themselves at her feet in abject humility, 
but not for a moment did the idea of 
something to attack seem to leave their 
wonderful canine thoughts. The watchful 
glance was at the closed door, and the 
lady now perceived that something was 


really attracting their attention, and 
nothing but the powerful will of the 
sorceress would have kept them at all iu 
discipline. And these two terrible animals, 
either one of which would have been more 
than a match for a strong stout man, 
quailed beneath the eye of that d 
woman like the veriest cur beneath the 
lash. 

But Thorgerd Herdabrud was no ordi- 
nary woman, nor were Réska and Grim the 
only living beings that her glance cculd 

uell. Burly men-at-arms, rugged sons of 
din, proud and haughty nobles, all bent 
the knee before Thorgerd! There was 
command in every motion of her exqui- 


‘sitely proportioned frame, there was 4 


serene majesty in her massive brow, 8 
haughty repose in the whole cast of her 
countenance, almost at variance with the 
feminine grace of her movements, the 
sweetness of her smile, and the extreme 
delicacy of her dazzlingly fair complexion. 
Her hair, escaped from beneath the folds of 
her wimple, was like burnished gold, and 
was 80 long that part of it, escaped from 
control, became visible even below the 
border of the short mantle we have alluded 
to. Advancing to the door, she signed to 
the dogs with an imperious gesture to be 
still, but seeing that their excitement was 
likely to break all bounds of ordinary dis- 
cipline, she returned to where they were 
half in act to spring when the door should 
open, and in a tone of extreme displeasure 
ordered them to enter, by a small low door 
to the right hand of her dais, a dark 
cavernous chamber lower than the floor of 
the hall, to which & small flight of stone 
steps led down. As soon as they had en- 
tered she produced from a rusty nail inside 
the door a fearful-looking whip, which 
she calmly took in her hand, saying, ‘To 
bed, be dumb, no noise—or—”’ and here 
she showed the whip. Thoroughly cowed, 
the enormous dogs retreated to their lair 
and Thorgerd turned to listen. And now 
her acute ear caught the sound of distant 
footsteps. She again turned back and let a 
weighty iron bar fall into position, so as 
securely to shut in the animals. She then 
moved noiselessly forward and opened the 
door of her hall and looked out. 

We have mentioned that ber house was 
situated on the summit of a little knoll 
which stood in the very centre of the 
valley ; it was therefore admirably adapted 
for the purposes of a watch-tower, as it 
commanded the situation all round, nor 
could any one approach the dwelling un- 
heard or unseen by Thorgerd Herdabrud. 
She looked out and saw descending the 
opposite declivity a tall, strong, powerful 
man on foot slone, but bearing the for- 
midable spear without which no English 
gentleman travelled in those days, and in 
the richly bordered tunic and ornamented 
cap she instantly recognised the earl, who 
was rapidly advancing to the house. Se- 
ing that he was accompanied by Fangs. 
she hastened forward to greet him. The 
earl quickened his pace to meet her, and 
performing the graceful obeisance which 
we have already described as being similar 
to the modern ‘‘curtsy’’ as executed br 
girls, took the hand which she presented 
to him, saying, ‘‘ Hail to thee, Thorgeri 
Herdabrud! I come to seek wise counsel 
in the hour of need, and as thou art the 
nearest both in blood and thought, I come 
to thee.” 

“Bay on,” quoth Thorgerd Herdabrué, 
“but first I beg thee of thy kindness to 
chain up thy hound.” 

“Have thou no fear for Fangs!” re 


plied the earl. ‘‘ He is of too true breed 
to harm a woman! He is an English dog 
from snout to tail.” 

Of course Fangs was much too clever not 
to know that his master was praisirg him, 
and being on his very best behaviour sud- 
denly put his huge paws on the lady’s 
shoulder, and would have licked her face 
but for the sudden “Down, dog!” of the 
earl, uttered in so angry a tone as to bring 
the animal to his side looking as foolish 
and absurd as so noble creature could. 

‘“‘Chide not thy hound, lord earl!” said 
Thorgerd, ‘‘I fear no beasts, nor those far 
worse than beast, men of this iron time. 
Fear is a stranger guest to Thorgerd. Her- 
dabrud! Still, I have two such dogs as 
he, aud if they met and strife should 
follow it would not be au sugury of good, 
and 0, if thou wilt allow me, good, my lord, 
I'll put thy Fangs in safety.” To this the 
earl agreed, and going with the sorceress 
to an outhouse within the paling, the dog 
was secured, after which they entered the 
house together. 

On passing into the space between the 
four supporting pillars the earl reveren- 
tially bent before the rude images of the 
pocidentee, then turning to Thorgerd, 
said, 

‘As friend and near relation, Jet me 
place a little gift upon thine arm, fair 
lady. Saying these words, he produced a 
beautiful bracelet of the finest. gold, and 
set with costly gems, from asmall leathern 
pouch suspended from his belt. He placed 
this with gentle courtesy upon the fair 
white arm which she presented to receive 
it, and thus continued: ‘‘ The gift is 
oothing—it is dross of earth; the living 
arm that meets it lends it worth. A 
moment since it was a lump of metal ; 
‘tis now a goodly gem as borrowing worth 
from thee!” ; 

“No gifts are needed between thee and 
ne,” was Thorgerd’squick reply. ‘‘Thou art 
our lord and leader, champion, ‘ heretoga,’ 
‘riend. Thy bidding we all do with joy; 
our payment is thy praise.” ; 

“Enough, good Thorgerd!” said the 
rarl. ‘* Now give me thy advice. The 
#thling lies in British bonds. I sent 
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yous Harold to their lines to try and 
earn some tidings of his fate, deeming 
that such a boy would be respected for his 
years and birth. He is no Telted thane, 
just a mere lad chasing the. heron with a 
rare gerfalcon. I hold it shame to war 
during a time of truce, but since I sent him 
I have heard that, though these dogs of 
Britons feign to swear their oaths by Christ, 
and not by Thor and Odin, they still keep up 
the rites which older Druids used, and still 
burn captives to their gods. Is this not so? 
Next, I must tell thee that the poor old 
bard who sought my hall with Gwennyth 
is the king of that same sept that holds 
my Harold prisoner. I thought this was a 
goodly chance to keep these twain as hos- 
tages until my boy’s return; but here, 

in, I learn that nothing could delight 
Llewellyn more than having Morthern 
slain. I thiuk of sending Hildeberght’s 
son Kenulf to learn my Harold’s fate, and 
where the Atthling is. Now read* me 
what to do.” 

“These tidings are but heavy, good, my 
lord,” replied the seeress. ‘‘ But drain this 
horn the while I look into the runes of 
Fate.” 

She withdrew, and was absent for about 
the space of half an hour; and when she 
returned her countenance bore an expres- 
sion of annoyance and perplexity. 

“« Earl,” she said, ‘‘there is more in this 
business than I can fathom. I have con- 
sulted the Spirit of the Well,t but the 
answer is hard to read. It seems to me to 
run, as nearly as I can make out, thus: 
A king and a crown ; a cross and a sword; 
men wanting in wit, boys wiser than men ; 
death, danger, and doom; sunbeams burn 
brightly; boys gain what men lose. Of 
{this I can make but little sense. Still, 
it seems to show that what is:to be at- 
tempted will be effected by the. brave 
d of boys. Now, Harold is in it 
already, with his friends, Kenulf soon will 
follow, and my counsel is to speed him on 
his way.” 

*‘Thanks, kinswoman!”’ said the earl. 


* Advise, German—rathen, 
+ The Anglo Saxons were given to well-worship even 
j after their Christianity, =~ : 


By Lovis Rovsss.er, 


“ But I wish I could have seen the Spirit 
of the Well.” 

“She rarely shows herself to mortal 
ken; but in the lowest depths of her weird 
well she utters sounds that tell her fol- 
lowers most wondrous tidings from the 
world below. Believe me, earl, she is a 
faithful elf, and will not play thee false.” 

“The worst of it is,” said the earl, 
‘that I have never seen an elf. They say 
there are black elves and light elves, but I 
never saw them, and I wonder often if 
there be such things in real truth, or 
whether we be not the fools of greater 
fools that lived in the far-back past.” 

‘*Earl,”’ replied the sorceress, ‘‘ tempt 
not the powers mightier than thou. 
Because thou canst not readily understand 
what is above thy grasp, must it be there- 
fore false? Canst thou explain to me why 
the north wind that fills thy sails is strong 
and mighty? I trow not. And yet thou 
wouldst not dare to say that no north wind 
e’er blows. Thou hast not made the sun 
and moon! And yet because thou hast not 
seen- their maker, darest thou say that 
there was none?”’ 

“Far be it from me,” said the stout 
earl. ‘I adore the great God who made 
the sun and moon, whoever he may be.” 

“The Christians say they have the 
secret,” said the prophetess, ‘‘ but I believe 
them not, because they never do according 
to their teachings. But, earl, do me thé 
one great kindness to drain another horn 
before thou leavest my house.” 

‘Thanks, learned Thorgerd; but I may 
not stay. Thy counsel hath decided me 
to send the lad. Farewell. But stay, do 
not unloose my dog until I wave my spear, 
he might else seek your noble hounds, and 
such would be the fray if they broke loose 
that all thy treasures in that mystic house 
of. thine would to rack and ruin. If 
poor Fangs should see me at a distance he 
will think, poor brute, that I have sought 
to leave him all alone with thee. Then 
open thou his door, and I will whistle for 
the faithful hound, and thou shalt see him 
fly across the path swifter than ever arrow 
left a howman’s grasp!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys," ‘The Drutamer Boy,” ete., ete, 


OLBEOK set to work in earnest on the 
day after that thus devoted to sight- 
eeing. He was as anxious as Everest to 
‘et away into his beloved forest. Dis- 
inguished naturalist as the doctor was, 
e was none the less an able man of 
‘usiness, and in a few days he had, with 
he help of Barbarou, done the round 
f the Bombay bazaars, and made himself 
cquainted with the state of the market. 
{fe soon discovered that he was the first 
epresentative of a Continental firm to 
aake his purchases direct on the spot. 
litherto the native merchants had onl: 
ealt with Europe through the Englis! 
ouses., By dispensing with this interme- 
iate stage Holbeck found so great a 


CHAPTER XIL—THE MAHARAJAN’S INVITATION. 2 


ang sécure a good commission for him- 
seit. 
B ine short time he are collected, all that 
jombay possessed in the way of parrot- ; 
skins, parrakeets, mango-bira taile, sun- | 
birds, peacock plumes, ete., and by treat- | 
ing direct for their freight home with a 
French captain bound for Havre a further 
excellent bargain was effected. 

Everest on his part did not remain in- 
active; while his friends were getting on ; 
with their business, he was engaged in 
preparing for the forthcoming expedition 
into the interior. These preparations were | 
numerous and somewhat embarrassing, for | 
on them depended the whole success of the | 
journey. Once the travellers were well away | 


were thus obliged not only to carry tents, 
but to take with them all the furniture 
aud utensils for a lengthened sojourn in 
the jungle. Besides this there were the 
provisions and other necessaries, to say 
nothing of powder, of which the young 
Englishmen expected to make good use. 
Barbarou decided for a long-range 
choke-bore rifle, with which he hoped to do 
much destruction with explosive bullets. 
Everest selected two smooth-bores of eight 
and twelve calibre to carry conical ball, 
these being the best weapons for jungle 
work; with these he took a duck- and 
a small-bore Lefaucheux. As for Holbeck, 
nothing could persuade him to abandon 
his peaceful crossbow; he even declined 


eduction in the prime cost of the articles | from the coast they would no longer be able | to carry revolvers like his companions, 


e was in search of, that he was sable to 
iake very favourable terms for his people, 


| to reckon on hotels, nor on the means of i 


| transport, nor on regular supplies. 


They | be feared 


retext that savages are less to 
an civilised men. 


under the 
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These preparations having been made, 
Everest set himself to work out the route. 


He procured the best books on India, aud | 


with the help vf large-scale maps en- 
deavoured to acquaint himself with the 
most interesting regions from a hunting 
point of view. He was embarrassed at the 


Write the name of each country on a piece 
of paper; we can put the pieces in a 
hat, and the first name we fish out will be 
that of the happy place we will honour 
with our visit.” 

“That is an idea,” said Everest, 
relieved at the suggestion. ‘‘ I must 


juite 
ave 


‘Victory, my friends 


choice which the huge territory offered him ; 
from Cape Comorin to Thibet each district 
had its varied attractions. At the outset 
he dismissed the Himalayas and Mysore as 
being too distant, and decided for Central 
India. But here again he had to choose. 
Should he and his companions make their 
way towards Rajputana, where the tra- 
vellere’ tales of the mighty battues of the 
Rajahs made his eyes glisten; or should 
they go to the Deccan, where the plains 
teemed with antelopes and wild ts 
of a hundred species; or towards the 
mysterious Gondvana, with its valleys and 
mountain chains covered with impene- 
trable virgin forest. Before the picture 
built up of these wonders by so many 
intrepid explorers the young man knew 
not how to decide. 3 

In addition to this he pursued his studies 
with passionate ardour, and Holbeck saw 
with pleased surprise that his young com- 
panion’s attacks of melancholy became 
rarer and rarer. Absorbed in his re- 
searches, Everest did not even notice that 
three weeks had elapsed since his arrival 
at Bombay. 

At last there came a day when the 
doctor, entering the hotel with Barbarou 
at breakfast-time, exclaimed, as he bran- 
dished his umbrella, 

“It is all over! The last case has gone 
on board the ship this morning. Hence- 
forth my commercial duties are at an end, 
and I am free to return to my muttons, 
that is to say to my beloved ants. Cume, 
friend Everest, it is time to get on the 
toad.” 

The young lord was at the moment 
seated under the verandah. On a table 
before him was a pile of books and un- 
folded maps. 

“Tam glad to hear that news,” said he 
tothe doctor. ‘All is ready, we can start 
to-morrow. The only thing to decide is, 
where we are to 

“What!” said the doctor; ‘you so 
impetuous and not yet come to a decision ? 
You know, of course, that I have nothing 
to say abut it, for we left it entirely to 
you. It is for you to settle the question.” 

“T know,” said the young man; “ but 


there are so many things to tempt me; 


all these countries are so promising.” 
“Well,” said Barbarou, ‘‘there is a very 


simple way of getting out of the difficulty. ‘ 


Fate has spoken!" 


another look at Walker's map, and then we 
will draw lots. Although fate has never 
been favourable to me, I am curious to see 
how it will decide.” 

At this moment the gong sounded. Ad- 
journing the consultation till another op- 
portunity, the three friends went in to 
breakfast. 

The conversation continued at table. 

“Tf you take my advice,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ we will do a little cheating, and 
only put in the hat the names of the 
mountainous districts. I donot care much 
for plains; they are monotonous, while in 
tropical regions the mountains are parti- 
cularly favoured, for, thanks to their diffe- 
rent altitudes, they bear on their flanks or 
in their valleys a most varied fauna and 
flora.” 

“Well,” said Everest, ‘‘we will give 
the preference to the mountainous dis- 
tricts. Everything is ready for us to go. 
According to friend Holbeck’s instructions, 
I reviewed the fourteen servants he has so 
judiciously engaged, and I have sent them 
on with the tents and heavy baggage. 
Thev are now waiting for us in the island 
of Karanja on the side opposite to Bombay 
harbour. In this way we shall avoid the 
railway and plunge at once into the wilds. 
From the information I have picked up, I 
find that by some strange contrast the 
island and part of the neighbouring coast 
are, notwithstanding their proximity to 
Bombay, almost unknown lands, or at least 
in a savage state. And so we shall pass at 


one jbound from civilisation into barbar- 
ism.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Holbeck; ‘“ your 
plan is perfection ; you have designed it as 
if you were an uccomplished traveller.” 


Breakfast being over, the three frien 
went back to the verandah to settle t 
uestion under consideration. But just 
ey were preparing to decide it by! 
they were interrupted by the arrival 
& postman with letters and newspapers. 
‘olbeck begged to be allowed to lo 
through his letters, as among them 
expected to find the advice of the shipme 
of his goods, and while he did so Ever 
mechanically unfolded one of the pap 
and carelessly ran his eye over it. 

The Bombay leader of the “Times 
India” had no interest tor him ; he pas: 
to the news of the day, but the gossip 
the presidency, the fashionable moveme 
of the governor and court, and the ot’ 
items of equal importance, failed to aro 
pn. He threw the journal on to 

‘able. 


Holbeck was deep in his corresponden 
Barbarou was stretched at full length i 
large arm-chair, sleeping peacefully : 
grasping his inseparable pipe. 

Everest felt impatient. He took 
the paper again and carelessly scan 
its advertisement sheet. Suddenly 
eyes sparkled, his attention was at c 
awakened, and he fixed on one of 
columns of the newspaper and begar 
read it with strange intensity. T! 
having finished reading, he rose to 
feet, and exclaimed, as he flourished 
newspaper, 


“Victory, Fate 
spoken!” 

“What's that?” eaid Barbarou, 
denly woke up from his siesta. 

“Here is a magnificent and unhoy.ec 
opportunity, which ought to realise al 
dreams!” answered Everest, excited): 

‘Hallo, friend! I never saw you 
that before,” said Holbeck, looking at 
young man over his golden specte 
‘What have you found so astonishir 
the advertisements of that outlar 

zat 

“ Listen!’ said Everest, and he 
himself to read the fullowing :— 


wy friends! 


“To THE SPORTSMEN OF INDIA. 


‘His Highness the Maharajah Gc 
Sing, sovereign of Mahavellipore 
Gondvana, appeals to the heroic cours 
the European sportsmen of India. * 
noblemen and gentlemen are h. 
informed that a year ago the anger « 
terrible Siva let loose a fearful sc 
against the territories of his highnes. 
Tiger, a monster such as men ciace 
before seen, and which the fury of a 
could alone bring forth, is desolatin 
fertile lands over which his highne: 
tends his paternal sway. Not oc 
with sowing carnage amongst the inr 
rable ‘flocks of his tribes, he spreade 
among his subjects, carries off chi 
women, and old men, and his grow 
heard up to the very walls of his cz 
In vain traps have been set by the cle 
men,, in vain the best chikaris hav 
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sy 


éessoured to take his life by sword or 
tallet; the son of a demon has broken the 
sares and fed upon the shikaris. 

“Tt is for this reason, O generons and 
zgnsnimous hearts, that his highness 
ius resolved to implore assistance. He 
hws that you are not like other men, 
ud that monsters tremble before your 
sesofateel. With a firm foot you traverse 
the thickest jangle in the night, and your 
iuds will hurl death at the redoubtable 
waster as surely as the divine Indra 
swibilated with his thunderbolts the rebel 
E:tatryas. At the sound alone of your 
ystoach the King of the Tigers will flee 
te the mountains, but your implacable 
rageance will know how to pursue and 
aterminate him. 

"Come then as protectors and rescuers. 
Hs highness'’s palace and gardens will 
vne for your dwelling-place, his dancers 
ad jesters will charm your hours of rest, 
soi his highness himself, by the splendour 
oi his festivities, will prepare you for the 
beoie strife, May all come for pain and 
nap pleasure. But he who gains the 
tromph snd brings in to the palace the 
tin and claws and teeth of the King of 
the Tigers, shall become the brother of his 
lighness; the women and the old men 
tl crown him with flowers; and of the 
nyal will he shall be elevated to the dig- 
ur of Sirdar Bahadour of the kingdom. 
Orshould he prefer wealth to honours, he 
dull receive from the treasury 

Ong Laxn or RUPEES. 


“Those who respond to this appeal 
ald reach my capital on or before the 
int day of Sawan, or of the month of 
ig this year. 

“Done at my palace at Mahavellipore, 
Ist of Jeth tyane), 1882. i : 

“GouLas Sina.” 

“Now,” exclaimed Everest, when he 
hed reading this pompous invita- 
ts: “was I not right? Isn’t this an 

‘ped-for and magnificent oppor- 


” 


“Then,” said Holbeck, very quietly, 
“rn think of becoming # competitor ?”” 
, Why certainly,” said the youn; 
helshman, ‘I will rid the Maharaja: 
talab Sing of his enemy or I will lose my 
%. Have you any objection?” 

"Most decidedly I’ object,” said the 
‘tor. “You will get your bones 
ruched by a tiger for the sake of a fel- 
‘rthet I never heard of. However, if 
".bomise to be careful and wide awake, 
ttnot to foolishly get in death’s way in 
‘* adventure, I am quite agreeable to 
tare with you in this fatuous nabob’s 

“Iwill promiee what you please, Hol- 
“4,” said the young man. ‘‘I will be 
whl, I assure you, and I will engage in 
We without consulting you.” 

‘Well, then, let us accept the mahara- 
*s invitation,” answered the doctor. 

Sue I know your intentions I am not 
ssiling to serve my apprenticeship to 
tis mder euch noble auspices.” 

"Be easy, Holbeck! be easy!’ said 
Amaro,“ We will kill the fellow's ter- 
ue tiger for him. He must be very 
ua afraid of the beast, and he must 
a respectable number of millions to 
& 0 fills lake with rupees.” 

“Oh:” exclaimed Everest, with a laugh. 
"isnot a lake, a sheet of water, that he 
vaiona, my dear Barbarou, but a lukh 
 Tipees. Since I came here I have 
tamed enough Hindustani to know that 
‘kh means a hundred thousand. The 


rupee is worth about two shillings, per- 
haps rather less, and the lakh is thus worth 
something under ten thousand pounds.” 

‘Phew! only ten thousand pounds!” 
said the sailor, disdainfully. ‘I expected 
it was better than that. However, we can 
make it do.” 

“*Barbarou!’? said Holbeck, ironica'ly, 
“did you ever hear of the proverb, ‘ You 
should not sell the—’” 

“TI know, I know,” laughed Barbarou. 
“« But we have got a good chance.” 

Everest had feverishly betaken himself 
to his maps. He was searching for the 
capital of the famous maharajah. 

‘* Here is Mabavellipore!”” he suddenly 
exclaimed, putting his finger on the spot 
on the map. ‘It is among the mountains 
of Mahadeo, on the south of the Nirbada 
river. The itinerary I worked up from 
Captain Forsyth’s book goes right through 
it. As far as I recollect, it is the centre of 
a wonderfal district. There will be a rich 
harvest for all of us.” 

“* How long will it take us to reach it?” 
asked Holbeck. 

“If we hurry,” said Everest, ‘‘I should 
say in a little more than three weeks; but 
as the meeting is fixed for the lst of August 
we have nearly six weeks to do it in — 
double what we want.” 

“All the better,” said the doctor. ‘‘ For 
my part, I do not care for travelling post- 
haste. Let us take it easy along the road, 
and that will allow you to get your hand in 
asa tiger-sluyer, for we must not introduce 
you to Mahavellipore as a novice. And let 
us be off to-morrow. I will call at our 
banker’s and arrange the details of our 
budget, and then I am ready.” 

The rest of the day was devoted to the 
final preparations. While Holbeck was 
arranging for the expenses, the sinews of 
war, Everest and Barbarou called at the 
gun-maker’s and completed their arsenal 
of weapons and projectiles, 

The young Englishman could hardly 
contain himself for joy ; for a moment he, 
the taciturn and splenetic invalid, had even 
embraced Barbarou! When in the even- 
ing they had finished their meal, which 
they had had served in their room, he had 
risen, glass in hand, and in a voice of en- 
thusiasm had exclaimed, 

““My good friends, let us drivk to the 
health of Goulab Sing and to the death of 
the King of the Tigers!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 
By G. MANvILur Fey, 
Author of “* In the 


CHAPIER XXXIV.—HARD PRESSED. 


D™ broke, and the sun rose, displaying 
a sight that disheartened many of the 
cecupants of the rock, for far out on the 
pisia. and well beyond the reach of rifle 
ullets, there was troop after troop of 
Indian warriors, riding gently here and 
there, as if to exercise their horses, but 
doubtless in pursuance of some settled 
plan. 

The doctor inspected them carefully 
through his glass to try and estimate their 
numbers, and he quite came to the conclu- 
sion that they intended to invest the rock 
fortress, and if they could make no impres- 


sion in one way, to try and starve out its 
occupants, 

«We must make sure, once for all, Bart, 
that we have no weak points—no spot by 
which these Indian wretches can ascend 
and take us in the rear. Suppose you take 
the Beaver and two of his men with you, 
ascend the mountain, and make a careful 
inspection P” 

“But that would hardly be so satisfac- 
tory, sir, as if we went all round the base 
first to make sure that there is no way up 
from the plain.” 

“No; I know that,” replied the doctor ; 
‘* but that is too dangerous a task.” 

“Tm beginning to like dangerous tasks 
now, sir,” said Bart; ‘‘they are so ex- 


citing.” 
“ Well, go then,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ but 
you must be mounted, or you will have no 
chance of retreat; and uf courre you will 
all keep a sharp look-out in case the 
Indians swoop down.” 

Bart’ promised, and went at once to the 
Beaver and Joses. 

“I'm to come too, aiu’t I?” said the 
latter. 

“No, you are to help keep guard,” was 
the reply ; and very sulkily Joses resumed 
his place, while the Beaver descended with 
Burt and four of his men to enter the rock 
stable and obtain their horses, the rest 
having to remain fasting while their com- 

nions were mounted and ridden out; the 

indian ponies in particular resenting the 

indignity of being shut up again bebind 
the stones by turning round and kicking 
vehemently. 

The Apachés were so far distant that 
Bart was in hopes that they wculd not see 
the reconnaissance thet was being made, 
as he rode out at the head of his little 
Indian party, after fully explaining to the 
Beaver that which they were to do. 

His first step was to Aner the part of 
the mountain on the side that was nearest 
to the chimney, and the chasm into which 
they had descended to see the silver on 
their first coming. 

This was the shortest portion by far, and 
it had the advantage of a good deal of 
cover in the shape of detached rocks, which 
sheltered them from the eyes of those upon 
the plain; but, all the same, the Beaver 
posted two of his men as scouts in good 
places for observing the movements of the 
foe and giving warning should they 
approach ; the plan being to take refuge 
beneath the gallery. where they would be 
covered by the rifles of Joses and their 
friends. 

It was not at all a difficult task to satisfy 
the most exacting that ascent from the 
plain anywhere from the lery to the 
precipice at the edge of the cafon was 
utterly impossible; and after carefully 


' examining every crack aud rift that ran 


upwards, the little party cantered back, 
said a few words to Joses, and then pre- 
pared for their more risky task, that of 
examining the mountain round by its 
northern and more open side, for there was 
no cover here, and their path would be more 
fully in view of any watchful eye upon the 


jain. 

They drew up by the gateway, and had 
a few minutes’ conversation with the 
doctor, who said at parting, 

“You can soon satisfy yourself, Bart; 
but give a good look up as you come back, 
in case you may have missed anything in 

oing.”” 
ite T'll be eareful,” said Bart, eagerly. 

“Mind that scouts are left. I should 

leave at least three at different points on 
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the road. They can give you warning at 


once. Then gallop back as if you were in 
arace, We shall be ready to cover 
with our rifles if they come on. Now lose 
no time. Go!” 


Bart touched Black Boy with his heels, 
and went off at acauter, but checked his 
speed instantly, so that he might the more 
easily gaze up at the mountain-side, while, 
thoroughly intent upon his task, the 
Beaver left scouts at intervals, each man 
backing close in to the ruck, and sitting 
there like a statue watching the plain. 

No Indians were in sight as far as Bart 
could see, and he rode slowly on, inspect- 
ing every opening in the face of the moun- 
tain, and so intent upon his task that he 
left the care of his person to the chief, 
whose watchful eyes were everywhere, now 

ointing out rifts in the rock, now search- 
ing the plain. 

It was a much longer distance, and the 
importance of the task and ite risk gave a 
piquancy to the ride that made the blood 
dance through Bart’s veins. He could not 
help a little shudder running through him 
from time to time, though it was almost 
more of a thrill, and he could not have 
told, had he been asked, whether it was a 
thrill of dread or of pleasure. Perhaps 
there may have been more of the former, 
for he kept glancing over his right shoul- 
der from time to time to see if a body of 
Indians might be sweeping at full gallop 
over the plain. 

Half the distance was ridden over, and 
this gave confidence to the adventurer, 
who rode more steadily on, and spared no 
pains to make sure of there being no possi- 

ility of the Indians reaching the top from 
that side. 

On went Bart, and three-fourths of the 
‘way was passed with nothing overhead 
but towering perpendicular rocks, impos- 
sible for anything but a fly to scale. The 
Indians had been left one after the other 
as scouting sentries, and at last, when no 
one was in company with the young ad- 
venturer but the Beaver, the edge of the 
caiion on this side was well in sight, and 
only a few hundred yards of the rock re- 
mained to be inepected. 

“ We will do this, at all events,” said 
Bart, pressing: his cob’s sides with his 
heels; and he cantered on, for the face of 
the mountain was now so perpendicular 
and smooth that there was no difficulty in 
determining its safety at a glance. 

Only about three hundred yards more 
and then there was the caiion, presenting 
8 barrier of rock so steep, as well as so 
much higher, that there was nothing to 
fear on that side. Only these three hun- 
dred yards to examine, and the dangerous 
enterprise was almost as good aa done, for 
every step taken by the horses then would 
be one nearer to safety. Bart had ridden 
on, leaving the Beaver, who had drawn 
rein, looking back at the plain, when sud- 
denly there was a warning cry, and the 
lad looked over his shoulder to see the 
Beaver signalling to him. 

“A minute won't make much difference,” 
thought Bart, excitedly; and instead of 
turning. he pressed his horse’s flanks and 
galloped on to finish his task, rejoicing in 
the fact as he reached the caiion edge that 
he had seen every yard of the mountain- 
side, and that it was even more perpen- 
dicular than near the gateway. 

“Now for back at a gallop,” said Bart, 
who was thrilling with excitement; and 
turning his steed right on the very edge of 
the csfon, he prepared to sstart back, 
when, to his horror, he saw a party of dis- 


mounted Indians rise up as it were from 
the caiion about a hundred yards away, 
the place evidently where they had made 
their way down on the occasion of the 
attack during the salmon-fishing. With a 
fierce yell they made for the young horse- 
man, but as Black Boy bounded forward 
they stopped short. A score of bullets 
came whizzing about Bart’s ears, and as 
the reports of the pieces echoed from the 
face of the mountain the cob reared right 
up and fell over backwards, Bart saving 
himself by a nimble spring on one side, 
and fortunately retaining his hold of the 
bridle as the cob scrambled up. 

Just then, as the Indians came yelling 
on, and Bart in his confusion felt that he 
must either use rifle or knife, he could 
not tell which, there was a rush of hoofs, 
a quick check, and a hand gripped him by 
the collar. 

For a moment he turned to defend him- 
self, but as he did so he saw that it was a 
friend, and his hand closed upon the 
Indian pony’s mane, for it was the Beaver 
come to his help; and spurring hard he 
cantered off with Bart, half running, half 
lifted at every plunge, as the y made 
towards where their first friend was wait- 
ing rifle in hand. 

“Let me try—draw him in,” panted 
Bart, gripping his own pony’s mane hard 
as it raced on close beside the Beaver’s ; 
and with a hand upon each, he gave a 
bound and a swing and landed in his 
saddle, just as the Apachés halted to fire 
another volley. 

Black Boy did not rear up this time, and 
Bart now saw the reason of the last evolu- 
tion, feeling thankful that the poor beast 
had not been more badly hit. His hurt 
was pesca enough, no doubt, the rifle- 
ball having cut one of his ears right 
through, making it bleed profusely. 

But there was no time to think of the 
pony’s hurts while bullets were whistling 
about them from behind; and now Bart 
could see the cause of the Beaver’s alarm 
signal, and bitterly regretted that he had 


not responded and turned at once, the few | 
minutes he had spent in continuing his | 


anspenton having been a waste of time 
suffi cient to place all of them in deadly 

Til. 

For there far out on the plain was a 
very large body of the Apachés coming on 
at full 
them at last, and they were riding now so 
as to cut them off from their friends, and 
drive them back into the corner formed by 
the mountain and the cajion, a spot where 
escape would have been impossible even 
without the presence of a second hostile 
party of Indians to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

‘Ride! ride!” the Beaver said, hoarsely ; 
and in his excitement his English was 
wonderfully clear and good. ‘‘ Don’t 
mind the dogs behind ; they cannot hit us 
as we go.” 

All the samo, though, as Bart listened 
to their yells and the reports of their rifles, 
he shuddered, and thought of the conse- 
quences of one bullet taking effect on 
horse or man. 

Every moment, though, as they rode on, 
the cries of the Apachés behind sounded 
more faint, but the danger in front grew 
more deadly. 

They picked up first one Indian of their 
party, and then another, the brave fellows 
sitting motionless in their saddles like 
groups cut in bronze, waiting for their 
chief to join them, even though the great 
body of enemies was tearing down to- 


gallop, having evidently espied , 


wards them over the pluin. Then as the 
Beaver reached them, a guttural ery of 
satisfaction left their lips, and they gal- 
loped on behind their Teader without 50 
much as giving a look at the dismounted 
Indians who still came rupning on. 

A tremerdous race! Well it was that 
the little horses bad been well fed and also 
well rested for some time past, or they 
would never have been able to keep on at 
such a headlong speed, tearing up the 
earth at every bound, and spurning it be- 
hind them as they snorted and shook their 
great straggling manes, determined appa- 
rently to win in this race for life or death, 
and save their riders from the peril in 
which they were placed. 

Another Indian of their scouts was 
reached, and their party increased to five, 
while two more were ahead waiting pa- 
tiently for them to come. 

The wind whistled by their ears; the 
ponies seemed to have become part of 
them, and every nerve was now strained to 
the utmost, but Bart began to despair, 
the Apachés were getting so near. They 
were well mounted, too, and it was such a 
distance yet before the gateway could be 
reached, where the first prospect of a few 
friendly shots could be expected to help 
them to escape from a horrible death. 
Mercy, Bart knew, there would certainly 
be none, and in spite of all their efforts, it 
seemed as if they must lose the race. 

- How far away the next sentry seemed! 
Try how they would, he reemed to be no 
nearer, and in a very few minutes more 
Bart knew that the Indians would be right 
upon them. 

Tnvoluntarily he cocked his rifle and 
threw it to the left as if getting ready to 
fire, but the Beaver uttered an angry cry. 
- “No, no; ride, ride,” he said; and Bart 
felt that he was right, for to fire at that 
vast body would have been’ madness. 
What good would it do him to bring down 
one or even 8 dozen among the landreds 
coming on, all thireting for their bleod ? 

In response Bart gripped his pony more 
tightly, rising slightly in the stirrups, and 
the next moment they were passing their 
scout like a flash, and he had wheeled his 
pony and was after them. 

One more scout to reach, and then a race 
of a few hundred yards, and rifles would 
begin to‘ play upon their: pursuers ; but 
would they ever reach that next scout ? 

It seemed impossible; but the ponies 
tore on, and Bart began in his excitement 
to wonder what would be done if one 
should stumble and fall. Would the others 
stop and defend him, or would they gallop 
away to save their own lives? Then he 
asked himself what he would do if the 
Beaver were to go down, and he hoped 
that he would be brave enough to try and 
save so good a man. 

Just then a rifle-shot rang out in their 
front. It was fired by the scout they were 
racing to join. 

It was a long shot, but effective, for an 
Apaché pony fell headlong down, and s 
couple more went over it, causing a slight 
diversion in their favour—so much, trifling 
as it was, that the Beaver and his party 
gained a few yards, and, instead of gallop- 
ing right down upon them, the Apachés 
began to edge off a little in the same direc- 
tion as that in which the fugitives were 
rushing. 

And still they tore on, while at last the 
Apachés edged off more and more till they 
were racing on about a hundred yards to 
their left, afraid to close in lest their prey 
should get too far ahead; and they were 


all tearing on in this fashion when the last 
scout was reached, already in motion to 
retreat now and lose no time, setting spurs 
to his pony as the Beaver passed, and then 
came the final gallop to the gateway for 
life or death. 

For now came the question, Would the 
firing of their frieud- check the Apachés, or 
would they press on in deadly strife to the 
bitter end ? 

** Ride close up to the rock below Joses,” 
shouted the Beaver; ‘‘then jump off on 
the right side of your horse, turn and 
fire;"’ and with these words, spoken in 
broken English, ringing in his ears, Bart 
felt his spirits rise, and, uttering a cheer 
full of excitement, he rose in his stirrups 
and galloped on. 

The endurance of the little horses was 
wonderful, but, all the same, the peril was 
of a terrible nature, for the ground which 
they were forced to take, close in under 
the perpendicular mountain walls, was 
strewn with blocks of stone, some of a 
large size, that had to be skirted, while 
those of a smaller size were leaped by the 
hardy little animals, and Bart felt that the 
slightest swerve or a fall meant death of 
the most horrible kind. 

Twice over his cob hesitated at a mon- 
strous piece of rock, and each time Bart 
nearly lost his seat, but he recovered it and 
raced on. 

Faster and faster they swept along, the 


their horses on by voice and action, while 
the elle of the Apachés acted like so many 
goads to the frightened beasts. 

Would they hear them on the rocks? 
‘Would Joses be ready ? Would the doctor 
give their enemies a salutation? Would 
they never reach the gateway ? 

These and a dozen other such ques- 
tions ed like lightning through 
Bart’s brain in those moments of ex- 
citement, for the rocky gateway, that 
had seemed so near to the first scout 
when they set out that morning and 
cantered off, now appeared at an intermin- 
able distance, and as if it would never be 
reached ; while the Apachés, as if dreading 
that their prey might escape, were now 
redoubling their efforts, as Bart could see 
when he glanced over his left shoulder. 

But on the little band of fugitives swept, 
so close together tbat their horses almost 
touched ; and, unless"some unforeseen acci- 
dent occurred—a slip, a stumble, or a fatal 
shot—-they would soon be in comparative 
safety. 

The Beaver saw this, and, forgetting his 
ordinary calm, he rose in his stirrups, half 
turned and shook his rifle at the great body 
of Apachés, yelling defiantly the while, 
and drawing a storm of vengeful cries 
from the pursuers that rose loud above the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs. 

Another two hundred yards, and the 
gateway would be reached, but it seemed 
as if that short distance ould never be 
passed ; while now the Apachés, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that their rey wad 
compelled to swerve to the left, began to 
close in, bringing themselves in such close 
proximity that Bart could see the fierce, 
vindictive faces, the flashing eyes, and 
eager clutching hands, ready to torture 
them should they not escape. 

Another fierce race for the last hundred 
yards, with the Apachés closing in more 
and more, and the@fate of the fugitives 
seemed sealed, when, just as the enemy 
gave a fierce yell of triumph, rising in their 
stirrups to lash their panting little steeds 
into an accelerated pace, the rock sud- 
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deuly seemed to flash, and a sharp splut- 
tering fire to dart from the zigzag path. 
Some of the pursuing horses and their 
riders fell, others leaped or stumbled over 
them; and as Bart and his companions 
drew rein close in beneath the gallery, 
forming a breastwork of their blown 
horses, and began firing with such steadi- 
ness as their excitement would allow, a 
regular volley flashed from above their 
heads, and Joses and his companions fol- 
lowed it up with a triumphant shout. 

The effect was marvellous,—the great 
body of Apachés turning as upon a pivot, 
and sweeping off at full gallop over the 

lain, leaving their dead and wounded 

hind, and pursued by many 4 deadly 
shot. 

This was the result of their surprise, 
however; for before they had gone far, 
they turned and charged down again, yell- 
ing fariously. 

“Don’t fire till they’re close in, Master 
Bart,” Joses shouted from above ; ‘‘ they've 
come back for their wounded. Give ’em 
some more to tuke.”” 

Joses was right, for the charge was not 
pushed home, the savages galloping only 
sufficiently near to come to the help of 
their friends; and doubtless they would 
have carried off their dead, but they en- 
countered so fierce a fire from the rock 
that they were glad to retreat, leaving 


; several of their number motionless upon 
Indian followers of the Beaver urging | 


the plain. 

Then they rode on right away, and Bart 
threw himself down, completely overcome, 
to lie there panting and exhausted, till the 
doctor and Joses came and led him up, the 
Beaver and his followers staying behind to 
safely enclose the cavern stable with stones, 
after they had placed their own ponies and 
Black Boy within. 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


rye mission among the Mongols, whose head- 
quarters are at Pekin, has recently been the 
subject of considerable attention owing to Mr. 
James Gilmour's fascinating record of his expe- 
riences. It is not every one who would care to 
spend a winter in a Mongol tent for the sake of 
learning the language at first hand; and yet 
this is what Mr. Gilmour did to prepare himself 
for his work of preaching Christ amongst that 
singular people whose habits and customs he 
has so pleasantly described. 

Sixty years ago Messrs. Stallybrass and Swan 
took up their quarters at Selenginsk to preach 
the gospel to the Buriats. They afterwards re- 
moved to Onagen Dom, and there they began 
to translate the Bible into the Mongol tongue. 
They completed and printed the Old Testament 
in the Mission House—a really extraordinary 
achievement for two men in such an out-of-the- 
way place. The book was published in 1840, 


-under licence from St. Petersburg, and the mis- 


sionaries were proceeding with the New Testa- 
ment when they received notice that they could 
only remain in Siberia if they bound themselves 
not to teach religion. This they would not do, 
and so the Western mission among the Buriats 
came to an end, and gave place to the somewhat 
listless efforts of the Eastern Church, who had 
by it been stirred out of their inaction. 

It was this translation which Mr. Gilmour 
studied at Kiachta, on the Russo-Chinese 
border-line, when he had mastered the words 
and phrases jottcd on the map he had taken 
with him from Pekin. From Kiachta he started 
on his journey across the Baikal to Irkutsk. 

Though the rivers round about are frozen up 
in November, that great inland sea resists the 
frost until the middle of January, and then tho 


| air gets drier and the cold less intense, for whiie 

| the Baikal is open the wind, sweeping over it, is 
loaded with moisture. Across the frozen sur- 
face the track is marked by a line of short 
Scotch fir-trees, fixed upright on the ice, and 
these lead to a hut in the centre which does dut: 
for an inn, and then on to the other shore, whic 

; the main road skirts for some distance, the 

| jeurney in winter time being there continued 

‘along the ice. 

| It was on the return journey, in qder to 
secure the first horses for crossing, that there tock 
place the exciting sledge-race, on this part of 
the lake, which forms the subject of one of our 
illustrations. A Russian and his wife were 
travelling a little in advance, but at the second 
station they were nearly caught up. The racing 
sledges had not proceeded very far, however, 

; before two returning sledges were met with, and 

; with these both the Russian and Mr. Gilmour 

had to change horses, so that both started level. 

Away they went, with fresh horses, over the 
‘ smooth surface of the lake, caring nothing for 
‘the storm, and meeting trains of goods-laden 

sledges, moving slowly in long lines, apparently 
as regardless of the falling snow as they werv. 
Occasionally the one driver would shake out his 
, reins, give the suppressed wolf-like howl pecu- 
liar to Russian coachmen, and, with horses at 
full gallop, dash ahead of his opponent ; then 
the other driver would shake out his reins, utter 
his suppressed howl, and shoot ahead. After 
many changes the Russian had dropped bahind, 
and was coming on again, slowly overtaking 
the leaders. The station-honse was not far dis- 
tant, the teams were flying at full speed, the 
| passengers were er, the drivers excited, aud 
| the horses warmed to their work, and, with 
, blood thoroughly up, seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the contest as heartily as the men. 
Suddenly the hindmost sledge upset and scat- 
tered the Russian, his wife, and their belong- 
ings over the snow that covered the frozen 
surface! Happily no one was hurt, and the 
Russian soon followed into the station-house, 
smiling at his defeat, and consoled himself with 
a tumblerful of hot tea, the strong, deep colour 
of which was all the more striking from the 
melting lumps of loaf-sugar that shone out 
white as they were driven round in the glass. 

Two hundred miles north of Kiachta is Urga, 
the great religious centre of Northern Mongolia, 
and six hundred miles to the south of that is 
Kalgan, on the northern frontier of China. 
Mr. Gilmour began his riding lessons by travers- 
ing the six hundred miles from Urga to Kalgan, 
across the Gobi desert. 

Horses were tried at first, then camels had to 
be taken on in their place, and after these had 
travelled for some days the soles of their feet 
began to wear through to the quick and had 
to be repaired. Each camel was thrown on 
this side, his feet put upon a low stool, 
and the tender part covered by a patch of 
leather held in its place by thin thongs drawn 
through the hard part of the hoof ; in fact the 
animal’s foot was mended very much asa cobbler 
mends a shoe. 

The great tableland of Gobi can hardly be 
considered picturesque. There are no trees in 
the district. ‘No rain had fallen, no gruss 
had grown, there was nothing but sand and 
stones, with last year’s grass dried and brown, 
and very little even of that. Here and there 
were the ghost-like remnants of last year’s 
growth of spear-grass, scorched with the sun 
and bleached with the weather, and the general 
desolation of the scenery was, if possible, en- 
hanced by the appearance of black rocks, which 
cropped up in perpendicular layers.” 

ne day, after passing through a group of 
these vertical strata, Mr. Gilmour came sud- 
denly upon a stretch of ground covered with 
the far-famed stones of Gobi. ‘‘ The prevailing 
colour was a kind of misty half transparent 
white, exactly like arrowroot or cornflour pre- 


pared with water only. Bexides these were 
stones with other colours—red, en, and 
blue. It was like a fairy scene. The stones 


were strewn almost as thickly as they could 
lie.” 
(Continued on pase 525.) 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Tatror Baines REED, 
Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominte’s,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A TREATY OF PEACE. 


“= SS... ., ¥ 5 
, “You don't want to get both Gilks and up when you thought it was young Wynd- 
—. -- ™\ 20 expelled?” said Silk, with a half ham had done it,” said Silk. 
: whine very different from his late bully- The captain winced, and Silk was quick 


ing tones. | enough to see it. 
“The Doctor never expels fellows) ‘‘ You profess to be fair and honest. Do 
for fighting.” you call it fair to shelter one fellow be- 


Khe would do “Hold my towel—do you mind?” 

4 thing as cut the 

s lines of the very boat he wanted “But he will when he finds out all this' cause he’s your friend and tell about 

rt and on whose suvcess he had even | other business,” said Silk. another because he isn’t? Eh, Riddell ?” 

" abet? : F “I really can’t help that,” said the cap- | _It was not a bad move on Silk’s part. 

rie much more likely that Silk had | tain, not quite seeing how the two offences | The question thrust home, and had he 

wild charge for the sake of em- | were involved one with another. been content to leave the matter there, it 

ing the captain and leading him to “It’s bonnd to come out,” continued | might have been some time before the 

“sider his determination to report the suki send Giles Ut rae me into v too. | captain, with his own scrupulous way of 

z say. can’t you get back the names ?” regarding things, would have detected its 

‘i what followed partly confirmed ‘Certainly not.” said the captain. fallacies.” & 

ea. “You were glad evough to hush it all} But, not forthe first time, Silk overdid it. 
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“« Besides,” said he, seeing he had made 
an impression, and toolishty thinking to 
follow it up—‘‘ besides, young Wynd- 
ham ’s a long way from being out of the 
wood himself yet. Of course I don’t want 
to do it, but I could make it rather awk- 
ward for him if I chose.” 

The captain fired up scornfully, but Silk 
did nut notice it, and continued, 

‘“You wouldn’t like to see him expelled, 
would you? If I were to tell all I know 
about him, he would be to a certainty.” 

Ridde)l, on whom these incautious words 
had acted with a result wholly different 
from what was intended, could scarcel 
contain himself to talk coolly as he replied, 

‘Please leave my room. 4} don’t want 
you here.”” 

Silk looked round in a startled way at 
the words, and his face changed colour. 

‘“What ?’’ he demanded. 

‘“‘Please leave my room,” replied the 
captain. 

“‘Not till you promise to get back the 
names.” 

“‘T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“You won't? You know the conse- 
quence ?”” 

Riddell said nothing. 

“T shall tell of Wyndham,” said Silk. 

‘Please leave my room,” once more 
said the captain. 

Silk glared at him and took a step for- 
ward as though he meant to try one last 
method for extorting the promise. . 

But Riddell stood his ground boldly, 
and the spirit of the bully faltered. 

“You'll be sorry for it,” suarled the 
latter. 

Riddell said nothing, 
patiently for him to go. 

Seeing that nothing more was to be 
gained, and baffled on all points—even on 
the point where he made sure of havin 
his enemy—Silk turned on his heel ‘and 
arene slamming the door viciously behind 

im. 

Riddell had rarely felt such a sense of 
relief as he experienced on being thus left 
to himself. 

The suddenness of Silk’s disclosure and 
the strange way in which it had been fol- 
lowed up had disconcerted him. But now 
he had time to think calmly over the whole 
affair. 

And two things seemed pretty clear. 
One was that, strange as it seemed, there 
must be something in Silk'’s story. He 
could hardly have invented it and stuck to 
it in the way he had for no other purpose 
than embarrassing the captain, and the 
pressure he had applied to get Riddell to 
withdraw the names before the Doctor saw 
them confirmed this idea. 

The other point made clear was that his 
duty, at whatever cost, even at the cost of 
young Wyndham himself, was to report 
the fight and make no terms with the 
offenders. If the result was what Silk 
threatened, he could only hope the Doctor 
would deal leniently with the boy. 

One other thing was cleap too. He must 
see both Wyndham and Bloomfield in the 
morning. 

With which resolve, and not without a 
prayer for wisdom better than his own to 
act in this crisis, he retired to bed. 

Early next morning, before almost any 
sign of life showed itself in Willoughby, 
the captain was up and dressed. 

The magic that so often attends on a 
night’s sleep had done its work on him, 
and as he walked across the quadrangle 
that fresh summer morning his head was 
clear and his mind made up. 


but waited 


Toe outer door of the School House was 
still unopened, and he paced outside, as it 
seemed to him, for half an hour before he 
could get in. 

He went at once to Wyndham’s study, 
and found that young athlete arraying 
himeelf in bis cricket flannels. 

“Hullo, Riddell! ” cried he, as the cap- 
tain entered; ‘‘have you come to see the 
practice? We're going to play a scratch 
match with some of the seniors. You play 
too, will you?” 

The captain did not reply to this invita- 
tion, and his serious face convinced Wynd- 
ham something must be wrong. 

‘What's up, I say ?” he inquired, look- 
ing concerned. 

“Nothing very pleasant,” said Riddell. 
“You heard of the fight last night?” 

“Eh? between Silk and Gilke. Yes. I 
half guessed it would come to that. 
They’ve been quarrelling lot lately.” 

‘“‘T reported them, and they are to go to 
the Doctor’s after breakfast,” said Riddell. 

‘They'll catch it, I expect,” said Wynd- 
bam. ‘ Paddy’s sure to be down on them 
because they’re seniors.” 

“They expect to catch it. At least, 
Silk saysso. Hecame to me last night and 
tried to get me to withdraw the names. 
And when I said I couldn’t he threatened 
to tell about you and get you into a row.” 

Wyndham’s face changed colour. 

“What? I say, do you thiuk he really 
will?” he exclaimed. 

“T think it’s very likely,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“‘Of course, you can’t withdraw the 
names?” said the boy. 

“T've no right to do it—no, I can’t,” 
replied the captain. 

“Oh, of course. But I say, what bad I 
better do?” faltered the boy. ‘‘I hoped 
that bother was all over.” 

‘IT would advise you to go to the Doctor 
before chapel and tell him yourself.” 

The boy’s face fell. 

“How can I? I promised I wouldn’t, 
and Silk wouldn’t let me off when I asked 
him.” 

‘But he is going to tell of you, he says. 
You had much better let the Doctor hear 
it from you than from bim.” 

“If only I could!” exclaimed the boy ; 
“but how can I?” 

“(I don’t want to persuade you to break 
& promise,” said the captain, ‘but I’m 
sorry for it.” 

“‘T suppose I’m sure to get expelled,” 
said the boy, dismally ; ‘“‘they’re sure to 
make it as bad against me as they can.” 

Riddell reflected a little, and then said, 

“« Perhaps it’s only a threat, and: no 
more. At any rate, if the Doctor is told 
he is sure to give you a chance of telling 
him everything, so don’t give up hope, old 
man.” 

Poor Wyndham did not look or feel 
very hopeful certainly as he thought over 
the situation. 

“Thanks for telling me about it, any- 
how,” saidhe. “I say, shall you be there 
to hear what they say?” 

“*T don’t know. Y don't think so. But 
if you are sent for let me know, and I'll 
go with you.” 

With this grain of comfort the captain 
went, leavi: Wyndham anything but 
disposed to show up at the cricket prac- 
tice. Indeed, for alittle While he gave up 
all thought of going out, and it was not 
till a messenger arrived to tell him he was 
keeping everybody waiting that he screwed 
himself up to the effort and went. 

Riddell meanwhile, with the other half 


of his mission still to execute, went over 
to Parrett’s, Parson was lounging abou 
at the door, with a towel over his am, 
waiting, as any one might have guessed, 
for Telson. 
‘Has Bloomfield gone out ?” asked th: 
captain of this youthful hero. 
Parson, who ever since the famous 
breakfast in Riddell’s room had lovkvi 
n the captain with eyes of favour, re- 


plied, 

“No, I don’t think so. I'll go and s 
if you like.” 

“Thanks. If he’s in, tell him I wat: 
to speak to him.” 

‘©All serene. Hold my towel—do ye: 


mind? It’s Bosher's, and he may try te 
collar it if he sees me. And tell Tels 
T’ll be back in a second.” 

And off he went, leaving the captain in 
charge of Bosher’s towel. 

He soon returned with a message that 
Bloomfield was getting up, and would i: 
out in & minute or two. 

“T eay,” said he, after the two bei 
waited impatiently some time, each fc 
his own expected schoolfellow, ‘‘ did you 
see much of the fight last night ?” 

“No,” said Riddell, ‘‘ I didn’t see it a 

all.” 
‘Oh, hard lines. I got there late, as] 
went to tell Telson. Gilks used his right 
too much, you know. We both thougti 
so. He keeps no guard to speak of, ani- 
Hullo! where on earth have you been x! 
this time ?” 

This last exclamation was in honour ¢ 
Telson, who appeared on the scene at tha 
moment, and with whom the speaker joy 
fully departed, leaving Riddell only bal 
informed as to the scientific defects u 
Gilks’s style of boxing. 

In due time Bloomfield appeared, not | 
little curious to know the object of tht 
early interview. 

Riddell, too, was embarrassed, for th 
last time they met they had parted on any 
thing but cordial terms. However, thi 
had nothing to do with his duty now. 

“Good morning!” he said, in reply t 
Bloomfield’s nod. ‘‘ Do you mind takin 
aturn? I want to tell you something.” 

Bloomfield obeyed, and that mornitr| 
any one who looked out might have wit 
nessed the unusual spectacle of the Wi- 
loughby captains walking together rou 
the quadrangle in eager conversation. 

“You heard of the fight?” said Rid 
dell. 


“Yes; what about it?” inquir 
Bloomfield. 
“‘T’'ve reported it. And last night Si 


came to me and asked me to get back th 
names.” 

“You won't do it, will you?” ssk- 
Bloomfield. 

‘No. But the reason why Silk wante 
it was because he was afraid of somethin 
else coming out. He says it was Gilks wh 
cut the rudder-lines.” 

“ What! Gilks ?” exclaimed Bloomfield 
standing still in astonishment. ‘‘ It can 
be! Gilks was one of us. He backed on 
boat all along!” 

‘That’s just what I can’t make out, 
said the captain; ‘‘and I wanted to # 
what you think had better be done.” 

“Have you asked Gilks?” inquir 
Bloomfield. 

‘“‘No. I thought perhaps the best thin 
was to wait till they had been up to ti 
Doctor. They may let out about it to bin 
if there’s anything in it. If theydon't, 4 
should see what Gilks says.” 

“Tf it had been your lines that we 
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cut,” said Bloomfield, ‘‘I could have 

believed it. He had a spite against all 
your fellows, and especially you, since he 
was kicked out of the boat. But be had 
betted over a sovereign on us, I know.” 

“T shouldn’t have believed it at all,” 
said Riddell, ‘‘if Silk hadn’t sent me an 
anonymous note a week or two ago. Here 
it is, by the way.” 

Bloomfield read the note. 

“ Did you go and see the boatboy ?” he 
asked. 

* Yes; and all I could get out of him 
was that some one had got into the boat- 
house that night, and scrambled out of the 
window just in time to avoid being seen. 
But the fellow, whoever he was, dropped 
a knife, which I managed to get from 
Tom, and which turned out to be one young 
Wyndham had lost.” 

“Young Wyndham ! 
you suspected him ?” 

“It was true.” 

And then the captain told his companion 
the story of the complication of misunder- 
standings which had led him almost to 
the point of denouncing the boy as the 
culprit; at the end of which Bloomfield 
said, in a more friendly tone than he had 
yet assumed, 

“It was a shave, certainly. Young’: 
Wyndham ought to be grateful to you. 
He’d have found it not so easy to clear 
iimself if you'd reported him at once.” 

“I dare say it would have been hard,” 
said Riddell. 

“I'm rather ashamed of myself now for 
rying to make you do it,” said Bloom- 
ield. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Riddell, dreading, 
1s he always did, this sort of talk. ‘‘ But 

say, what do you think ought to be 
lone?” 

“T think we'd better wait, as you say, | 
ill thev’ve been to Paddy. Then if 
othing has come out, you ought to see 
tilks.”” 

“TI think so, but I wish you'd be there 
90. As captain of the clubs, you've really 
1ore to do with it than I have.” 

‘ You’re captain of the school, though,” 
sid Bloomfield; ‘‘ but I’ll be there too, if 
ou like.” 

‘ Thanks,” said Riddell. 

And the two walked on discussing the 
tuation, and drifting from it into other 
ypics in so natural e way that it occurred 
‘neither of them at the time to wonder 
ow they two of all boys should have so 
uch in common. 

“‘I shall be awfully glad when it’s all 
eared up,” said Riddell. 


Then it was true 


“So shall I. If it is cleared up the 
credit of it will belong to you, I say.” 

“Not much credit in getting a fellow 
expelled,” said Riddell. 

“ Anyhow, it was to your credit sticking 
by young Wyndham as you did.” 

“I was going. to report him for it, 
though, the very day the matter was ex- 

lained.” 


“Well, all the more credit to make up 
your mind to an unpleasant duty like that 
when you might have shirked it.” 

The bell for chapel began to ring at this 
point. 

“There goes the bell,” said Bloomfield. 
“T say, how should you like to ask me to 
breakfast with you? I’d ask you to my 
room, only our fellows would be so inqui- 
sitive.” 

Riddell jumped at the hint with the 
utmost delight, and to all the marvels of 
that wonderful term was added this other, 
of the two Willoughby captains breakfast- 
ing téte-d-téte, partaking of coffee out of 
the same pot and toast off the same loaf. 

They talked far more than they ate or 
drank. It was more like the talk of two 
friends who had just met after a long 
separation than of two schoolfellows who 
had sat shoulder to shoulder in the same 
class-room for weeks. Bloomfield con- 
fided all his troubles and failures and dis- 
appointments, and Riddell confessed his 
mistakes and  discouragements and 
anxieties. And the Parrett’s captain 
marvelled to think how he could have 
gone on all this term without finding out 
what a much finer fellow the captain of 
the school was than himself. And Riddell 
reproached himself inwardly for never 
having made more serious efforts to secure 
the friendship of this honest, kind-hearted 
athlete, and gradually these secret thoughts 
oozed out in words, and a lively five 
minutes of self-abuse followed, ending in 
not a little shame at the discovery of how 
different a term this might have been. 

Bloomfield, as was only natural and only 
Tight, took to himself most of the blame, 
although Riddell chivalrously insisted on 
claiming as much as ever he could. And 


~when at last this wonderful meal ended, a 


revolution had taken place in Willoughby 
which the unsuspecting school as it break- 
fasted elsewhere little dreamed of. 

‘*Upon my honour we have been fools,” 
said Bloomfield; ‘that is, I have. But 
we'll astonish the fellows soon, I fancy. 
Do you know I’ve s good mind to break 
bounds or have a fight with some one just 
to make you give me an impot!” 

“As long as you don’t do anything 


which calls for 
said the captain, 
to oblige you.” 

“T say,” said Bloomfield, as the bell for 
first. school was beginning to ring, “I’m 
glad we—that is I—have come to our 
| senses before old Wyndham comes down. 
His young brother has persuaded him to 
come and umpire for the school in the 
Templeford match.” 

Riddell’s face became troubled. 

“I hopa young Wyndham may be here 
himeelf. You know, Silk threatened that 
unless I withdrew the names he would tell 
the Doctor about that affair of Beamish’s 
and get Wyndham expelled to spite me.” 

Bloomfield laughed. 

“Not he. It’s all brag, depend on it. 
But why on earth doesn’t the young un go 
and make a clean breast to the Doctor, 
before he gets to know of it any other 
way?” 

“That's just the worst of it. They 
made him promise he wouldn’t say a word 
about it to any one, and he’s such an 
honest young beggar that even though 
Silk tells of him, he won’t tell of Silk.” 

“That’s awkward,” said Bloomfield, 


sonal chastisement,” 
ughivg, ‘I'll promise 


musing. ‘Did he tell you about it, 
then?” 
“No. His mouth was shut, you see. 


If I hadn’t fourtd out about it from Parson 
and Telson, who saw the three of them 
coming out, I shouldn’t have known it till 
now.” 

Bloomfield’s face brightened. 

“Then you found it out quite indepen- 
dently ?”’ asked he. 

“To be sure.” 

“All right. Then the best thing you 
can do is to report him for it at once.” 

“What!” exclaimed Riddell, aghast, 
| report him P”? 

‘Yes. And then you can go to Paddy 
and tell him all about it, and explain how 
he was led into it, and he’s sure not to be 
very down on it.” 

“Upon my word,” said Riddell, struck 
with the idea, ‘‘ I do believe you are right. 
It's the very best thing I could do. hat 
a donkey I was never to think of it 
before.” 

So it was decided that young Wyndham 
was forthwith to be reported for his trans- 
gression, and as the time had now arrived 
when all the school but Gilks and Silk 
were due in class, the two captains hurried 
off to their places, each feeling that he had 
discovered @ friend, and in him a hope for 
Willoughby, of which he had scarcely even 
dreamed till now. 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL ORICKET IN 1883 AND 1884. 


Vose this month’s part we present our 
readers with an attractive coloured plate 
the cricket ribbons of our leading English 
tools, It is the first time, we believe, that 
th a collection has been attempted, and we 
‘eby beg to thank the several head masters 
o have so kindly assisted us in its prepara- 
on, As & contribution towards helping on the 
»l time coming, when every, club will have 
: only a distinctive name, but a distinctive 
nbination of colour, we feel sure it will re- 
ce a hearty welcome. 
Caking the principal cricket schools in alpha- 
ical order, as is our wont, we find that:the 
t season at Ardingley was most noticeable for 
extraordinary scoring against the M.C.C. In 
t match 112 runs were totalled before the fall 


a wicket. Mr. Blackman made 277—the 


highest individual score of the year; another 
player 176 ; and 672, the largest gross score of 
1883, was obtained. The school remained at 
the wickets throughout, and the match had to 
be drawn without the M.C.C. going in. 

Bishop's Stortford had a fair season’; as also 
had All Saints’, Bloxham, whose wins were nine 
out of fifteen. Brighton only won one match 
out of fourteen—that against Burgess Hill ; the 
Toneing match was lost by 150 runs, and the 
Dulwich match by seven runs, both decisions 
being taken on the first innings. 

From Bruton, Bruce Castle, Chatham House, 
and the Canterbury Clergy Orphan School, 
favourable reports are to hand. Charterhouse 
played fifteen matches and won eight—a great 
Hnprovement on the four wins out of fifteen in 
1882, Their Westminster match was won on 


the first innings by 126 runs, G. A. Coulby 
| going in first and carrying out his bat for 144; 
the Wellington match was drawn, Wellington 
scoring 187, and Charterhouse having eight 
wickets down for 153, 

The Cheltenham record is not a bright one, 
only one match being won out of ten; the Marl- 
borough match was lost by an innings and 102 
runs, the Clifton match was lost by four 
wickets. Clifton won two matches out of eight, 
the wins being the school matches with Sher-. 
borne and Cheltenham, the latter, as noted, 
having been won by four wickets, the former by 
an innings and 119 runs. The M.C.C. matel 
was lost by more than an innings—a result 
which is hardly likely to be ropeated in the 
meeting at J.ord’s this year on July 28. 

Devon County School had a seveu-match card, 
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and won three, the season being chiefly distin- | 
of Bradford and Buar- | 


ished by the boring 
foot. The mainstay of the Dulwich batting 
was M. P. Bowden, whose average of 52 is 
aliwost the highest of the 1883 schools, and is 
more than half as much as the rest of the team 
put topether: Durham won seven matches out 
of twelve, Eastbourne five out of eleven. 


take place on July 11th, when it is hoped that 
the pitiless rain will hold off and not again 
necessitate a draw. The match last year pro- 
mise1 to be an exciting one from the fact of the 
scores being level, each school having won 
twenty-five out of the fifty-nine contests ; but 
there was little to distinguish it from its prede- 
evssors beyond the batting of Marchant for Eton 
and Greatorex for Harrow, perhaps the two best 
batsmen of 1883. The Eton season opened pro- 
misingly enough, but their hopes were dashed by 
the crushing defeat at the hands of Winchester. 
The result showed twelve matches played and 
six won—or rather five won, for the M.C.C. 
match, reckoned by the College as a win, is 
counted by the Club as a draw, the same discre- 
pancy occurring in the reports with regard to 
the M.C.C, matches from Haileybury and Har- 
row, and being due to the Club not acknowledg- 
ing the verdict of a single innings. 

psom College won nine matches out of six- 
teen ; Haileybury four out of seven. Harrow 
won four out of nine; the leading batting 
average, that of T. Greatorex, 56, is the best ever 
gained at the school, and the best of the year. 
The cricket at Hurstpierpoint, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, and Magdalen School 
showed little change. 
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Fig. 1.—The Northerly Sky at IO p.m. on May 165. 


The Eton and Harrow match of 1884 will | 


Marlborough, with six wins out of nine 
matches, was well to the front. The victory 
; over Cheltenham by an innings and 101 run-, 
when eight members of the team r-ached double 
figures, guve the Wiltshire school a majority of 
one in the series—Cheltenham now standing 
with ten wins against Marlborough’s eleven. 
The Rugby match was drawn, much against the 
Light Blues, Rugby having to follow on, and 
succeeding in giving their opponents 178 to win, 
and then of the Marfborongh team only three were 
dismissed before the 100 was scored. Drawn 
matches between schools are always unsa- 
tisfactory, and it will be better for all par- 
ties if this year’s meeting on July 30th be fought 
out. 

At Newton Abbot there was heavy scoring as 
asual, and Ounille, in one of the school matches, 
scored 435 for four wickets—A. M. Suthery 
claiming 215 off his own bat. Oscott won six 
matches out of eleven, Oswestry had a busy 
time, and Rossall played seventeen matches, 
only four of which were won. Rugby only won 
one match out of eleven. The team was espe- 
cially weak in bowling—a fact that became 
painfully conspicuous in the Lord's match, 
which they lost by an innings and 206 runs. As 
the eleven were strong in batting and fielding, 
the want is likely to fe remedied, and we 31 
find the next encounter with the M.C.C. on 
the Ist of August next a much more even 
affair. 

The Repton team were very successful, winning 
nine matches out of eleven, the Uppingham 
match being won by seven wickets, the vern 
match by five. 

St. Augustine's had a busy time, and so had 
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' St. Peter's, the York school losing nine matches 
out of fifteen. The Sherborne eleven shoei 
great improvement on their previous year's fon, 
notwithstanding that they lost the Clifton 
match so disastrously. The opening of this 
match was about the slowest yet heard of. It 
took an hour and a quarter for the Sherborne 
lads to get their first ten runs! Sutton Valence 
had quite a career of victory under M. R. Cobt, 
winning twelve matches out of thirteen and 
drawing the balance. Tonbridge beat Brighton 
on the firet innings by a wicket and 356 run, 
and lost to Lancing by 35 runs on the fim 
innings, time not allowing the match to k 
played out when Tonbridge had seven wickets 
to fall for 39 rans. In the Tonbridge-Brightor 
match A. O. Hubbard scored 162, W. Rashleigh 
against the Marlborough Blues made 125, and 
J. Le Fleming on the same occasion carried out 
his bat for 112. This is not bad scoring for 
school cricket, and the three top averages— 
Rashleigh’s of 48, Le Fleming's of 36, ani 
Hnbbard’s of 31 —are among the best of th 
ear. 

= University College School played twenty-on 
matches and won eleven of them. The bet 
score of the season was made by the captain, 
J. S. Haycraft, who carried out his bat for 14 
in the match against the City of London School 
Uppingham was rather down in the crickt 
world in 1883, and had to succumb to Repton 
by seven wickets, and to Loretto by 88 runs 0 
the first innings—the first school matches tht 
have been lost at Uppingham since H. H. St 
phenson began coaching. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky at 10 p.m. on May 16. 


[At 9 p.m. on the 22nd the constellations on the meri- | Like Cepheus and Andromeda, Hercules goes ‘Swan, comes the Fox and Goose, Vulpecala ¢ 


dian are Andromeda, Cassiopeia, Ursa Minor, Draco, 
Ursa Major, the Greyhounds, Coma Berenices, Virgo, 
Hydra, and Centaurus. The line passes between 
Alioth and Mizar, crosses Cor Caroli and VinJemi- 
atrix, and nearly touches Spica.) 


Amid yon glorious starry host 
That feeds both sight and mind, 
Would you the Serpent-bearer's head 
And that of Herc'les find? 
From A'tair west direct a ray 
To where Arcturus glows ; 
One-third that distance, by the eye, 
‘Will both these heads disclose. 


Hercules is another constellation of great 
area, but comprising only stars of little magni- 
tude. His principal gem is Ras Algeti, the 
lovely binary. It is in his head, and not far 
off from Ras Alague in Ophiuchus. Both the 
Races are head stars, With Altair and Vega, Ras 
Alague forms an fanily.tecogpienble equilateral 
triingle. Hercules is bounded by the Dragon, 
Lyra, Ophiachus, Corona Borealis, and Serpens. 


round the pole head downwards, which, though 
making him immortal according to promise, is 
hardly treating the hero with the respect he 
deserves. His head knocks the head of Ophiu- 
chus, his right foot kicks the head of Draco, 


Bootes. Do we all remember 
labours ? 


The Nemean Lion first he killed, 
Then Lerne’s Hydra slew ; 

Th’ Arcadian Stag and Monster Boar 
Before Burystheus drew; 

Cleansed Augea’s Stalls, and made the Birds 
From Lake Stymphalis flee ; 

‘The Cretan Bull and Thracian Mares 
First selzed and then set free ; 

Took prize the Amazonian Belt, 
Brought Geryon’s kine from Gades ; 

Fetched Apples from th’ Hesperides, 
And Cerberus from Hades, 


his twelve 


and his left heel is striking out at the head of | 


Anser. The Fox’s nose is close to the Sw: 

beak, and his brush just touches the wing-t! 

Below Vulpecula comes a line of small st’ 
' known as Sagitta, or the Arrow. Neither V= 
| pecula nor Sagitta are of any importance—the! 
were only invented as a further playful compl 
cation for youthful students of astronomy. Th 
zodiacal sign which follows Virgo is Litn 
easily recognisable by remembering the Smytti 
stanzas :— 


Gaunt Ursa Major sports a tail 
With Alkaid at its tip, 

From whence a ray athwart the sky 
To 8.3.E. must dip. 

And when Arcturus has been passed, 
Prolong your lengthened line, 

Till just as far it marke a star 
The first on Libra’s sign. 

Two stars from Scorpio’s heart will form 
A westward rising line, 


Adjoining Hercules, and below Lyra and the ! 


This Scorpio’s second star, and that 
The same in Libra’s s'gn. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 


U ey investigation of astronomical phenomena 
can only be made with the aid of a good 
telescope, the purchase of which is attended with 
considerable cost. It is my purpose in this ; 
paper to give such directions as will enable 
any boy with average ingenuity to make for 


j in diameter inside. 


Fig. 1. 


himself, at a cost of a few shillings, an instru- 
ment with which he can observe the more inte- 
resting of these phenomena. 

This telescope will be of the simple non- | 
achromatic class—that is, the colour effect of 
the unequal refraction of light is not corrected. 
Object-glasses of the achromatic construction are 
very expensive. All refracting telescopes were 
of the simple class up to 1758, when Mr. John 
Dollond, who had a few years before set up in 
business in London as optician, discovered a 
way to correct the colour effect on the image. 
This was by making the object-glass compound, 
or of two or more lenses fitted to each other, 
each being made of a different quality of glass 
from the other and having a different refracting 
power, one lens correcting or neutralising the 
dispersing caused by the other. The lenses for 
our telescope can be had from Messrs. Dollond 
and Co., descendants of the above John Dollond, 
No. 1, Ludgate Hill, who have kindly supplied 
me with the prices that will be charged for them, 
and who have given me some valuable hints 
with regard to the construction of this telescope. 

A refracting telescope consists of an eye- 
piece, a tube, and an object-glass; these are 
Mounted on a firm stand. The object-glass at 
one end of the tube collects the rays of light, 
veflected from an object, to a point, in the focus 


of the eyepiece, which magnifies the image that 
is there formed, enabling the eye, placed at the 
orifice of the eyepiece, to see an cularge 

of the object. 


The stand must be firm, go as not to vibrate | 


when any one passes along the floor of the room, 
and it must have a vertical and lateral motion 
connected with it. Fig. 1 shows what our in- 
strumevt will be like when finished. 

The first thing to be made is the tube; this 


d image , 
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feet long and two inches wide. A piece of cur- 
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tain rod will do. Now mix some strong glue. 
If you have not a glue-pot mix it in a jar placed 
ina saucepan of water. Get some sheets of 
stout brown paper and well damp them. Take a 
strip of brown paper, that has not been damped, 
thirty-nine inches long and seven inches wide. 
Rub the roller all over well with powdered 
chalk and put this dry paper strip round it to 
form a case, lapping and glueing the edges 
together, but being very careful not to let any 
lue touch the roller. Now take your 

amped paper and rub it all over on 
both sides with hot glue, and roll it on 
the roller; roll it tightly and rub the 
glue well in, and rub each layer of paper well in 
to the under one, so that when dry it will form 
a mass of paper and glue. Paton enough paper 
to form a casing a quarter of an inch thick. 
‘When you have one papering set the whole on 
one side to get quite dry and hard. While this 
is drying we can be making the eyepiece and 
stand. For the eyepiece we shall want a piece 
of brass tube four inches long and large enongh 


Fig. 4. 


for the largest of the two lenses that form the 
eyepiece to go inside ; that will be a little more 
than an inch in diameter inside. Get your 
lenses before getting the tube. This tube can be 
bought at the ironmonger’s. 

‘ow for the lenses, Go to Messrs. Dollond 
and ask for a two-inch simple object-glass, forty 
inches focus. This will be one shilling and six- 
pence. For the eyepiece, ask for two plano-con- 
vex lenses—one of one-inch focus, the other of 
two-inch focus. These will be three shillin, 
and sixpence the pair. The object-glass is to 
double convex. Now, having got your lenses, we 
will fix them in the brass tube 

Cut a piece of cardboard three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and long enough to go all round in- 
side the tube tightly, and not to lap. Push this 
in to form a lining at one end, and formiug a 
shelf out of the thickness. This shelf is to be 
about two inches from the end. Now turn the 
other end of the tube up and drop the larger of 
the two lenses—which is called the field lens— 
on to the shelf with the rounded side downwards, 
Now push in on the top of it another cardboard 
lining three-quarters of an inch wide. Push this 
lining quite dotvn on to the flat side of the 
lens to keep it firm. On to the shelf formed 
by this lining place a disc of cardboard the 
size of the inside of the tube, and with a hole 
cut in the centre half an inch in diameter. 


must be thirty-nine inches long and two inches 


This hole must be cut quite clean. On to this 


Get a wooden roller four | disc push in a cardboard lining one inch wide 


to keep all firm. Now cut two discs of card- 


board, one the exact size of the inside of the 
tube, with a hole in the centre a trifle smaller 
in diameter than the small lens, which is called 
the eye-lens; the other a‘quarter of an inch 
smaller, and having a hole in the centre the 
exact size of the eye-lens. Glue these two discs 
together (as in Fig. 2), being careful to get them 
concentric.. When this is dry push the eye- 
lens into the ledge formed, the dat side down- 
wards, and put the cardboard discs on to the 
lining in the tube, the rounded side of the 

lass inside the tube. Fasten the disc and lens 
In place with a narrow sirip of cardboard, going 
all round just inside the tube. 

Fig. 3 will show the arrangement of lenses 
and disc in the tube. The lenses are to be an 
inch and three-quarters from edge to edge; the 
disc is to be an inch from the eye-lens. Now 
get a tinman to make you a cap of thin brass 
plate (like Fig. 4). This is to fit tightly on the 
end of the tube over the eve-lens, and is to 
have a hole in the centre of the top three-eighths 
of an jnch in diameter. 

Now the eyepiece is finished, and we will get 
on with the stand. 

(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE. MONGOLS. 
(Continued from page 519.) 
A Few days later the travellers found them- 
selves in a land that seemed enchanted. 
“Tt abounded with boulders, which in size, 
shape, colour, and often in arrangement, so 
closely resembled human habitations that we 


“were sometimes puzzled to distinguish between 


stones and houses. Riding up to what seemed 
the abodes of men, we would find that we were 
in a solitude among rocks! At other places, 
where it seemed as if we were alone, we w uld 
behold people moving about and disappar- 
ing into what we had supposed to be grey 
boulders!" 

The approach to the Chinese frontier is thus 
graphically described. ‘*Rain had fallen, the 
Plain was green, inhabitants were plenty, and 
jor the most part gave us a hearty welco e. 
The only adventure worth recording was at the 
close of the journey and at night. We were ful- 
lowing along the road, when dark in front: f us 
rose a great black ridge. I asked my guide 
what it was. He replied it was a mountain, 
A nearer approach showed that it was the Great 
Wall of China. It was such a marked feature 
of the landscape that no one who had once -ecn 
it could forget it. We passed the wall at a 
gateway and followed the road till we found 
ourselves on a lofty pass, and so surround d 
with yawning precipices that came to the very 
edge of the road, and went sheer down into the 
darkness, that it was dangerous to go on with- 
out light. We lay down and waited for the 
dawn, when pnrsuing our way we descended 
into China along the dry bed of a mountain 


torrent.”” 
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Having picked up some knowledge of Mon- 
golian, taken a long lesson in riding, and fur- 
nished himself with a box of medicines, and an 
assortment of Scriptures and tracts from the 
depéts of the British and Foreign Bible and the 
Religions Tract Societies, Mr. Gilmour began 
work in earnest. He bought a tent and camels, 
hired a Mongol servant, and travelled about 
the country in the hope of being able to dis- 
pense the medicines and preach the gospel to 
the natives who were attracted to visit him. 

First he travelled with camels, but these were 
goon abandoned for ox-carts, which seemed to 
have suited him very well. Mongolian carts 
are rather curious in their structure and varieties. 
With the ox-cart, which costs about eighteen 
shillings, the great thing is to keep it well wet, 
for the instant it dries the wedges get loose and 
it all tumbles to pieces, The wheels are fixed 
to a wooden axle, which revolves with them, 
and the only iron in the whole affair is in the 
two small plates on which the axle works. In 
the horse-cart there is a pair of shafts, two 
horsemen draw it, and each shaft is lashed to 
the inner side of the saddle, so that the horses 
are outside the shafts, and the occupant of the 
carriage has a clear view ahead. In the camel- 
cart, the camel is harnessed in the shafts in the 
ordinary way, but is led by a man on horseback 
with a rope attached to its mouth, In the 
mule-cart the shafts extend forwards and back- 
wards, and the mule behind is harnessed in with 
his head facing the back of the litter. 

Of Mr. Gilmour's many wanderings we have 
Not space to spenk, nor can we but barely men- 
tion his visit to Wu T’ai Shan, the sacred city of 
the Mongols, as Mecca is of the Mohammedansa, 
and Jerusalem of the Jews. It was in one of 
the monasteries here that he found the lamas 
copying one of their sacred books in letters of 
gold on blue cardboard, the greatest honour 
they could pay it ; for the Mongols believe that 
to write out a sacred book in black ink brings 
much merit, to write it in red ink brings more 
merit, to write it in gold brings most merit. 
At Wu T’ai is the block of ‘ten thousand years’ 
ice,” ‘the ice that never melts,” which is 
tuken away in fragments to work miraculous 
cures ; and which remains unmelted owing to the 
spring that feeds it and a part of its stream 
being sheltered from the sun's rays: and also at 
Wu T’ai is the temple of all temples, P’u Sa 
T’ing, whose lama rules all other lamas, and 
whose prayer cylinders are worked by the rising 
smoke, 

The Mongolian wolyes seem to be only 
terrible to the Chinamen. ‘ When a Chinaman 
sees a wolf he runs away from it; when a 
Mongol sees a wolf he runs at it gesticulating, 
shouting, screaming, and generally frantic. 
Sometimes in the stillness of the afternoon a 
terrible clamour arises suddenly from the tents. 
Everybody knows what it is, and rushes out to 
join in and swell the uproar. A wolf is amon; 
or making for thesheep. Systematically treat 
to such a terrible reception wherever they ap- 
proach man, it is not strange that the wolves 
acquire habitual dread of Mongols, and run even 
from a boy. If men in blue worsted jacket and 
.trousers invariably run away, and allow them: 
selves to be eaten when overtaken, and men in 
long skin robes rush up howling like mad and 
break the heads of any wolves their horses may 
be swift enough to overtake, it is not beyond 
the bounds of credibility that wolves should 
“note the difference and treat the two sorts of 
“men differently.” 

Occasionally in winter the wolf is hunted, and 
‘then the natives, armed with the horse-catcher, 
“soon hem him in and throttle their victim. The 
horse-catcher is a strong ‘fishing-rod-looking 
apparatus, ten or twelve feet long, fitted with a 
large thong-loop, strong enough to hold a wild 
horse by the neck. The Mongol is superstitious 
and never calls the wolf a ‘‘ wolf; ”* he calls him 
a “dog,” which is shortened from the full ex- 

ression, “‘ wild dog.” The tame dogs of the 

istrict are almost as savage and quite as ugly as 
-the wolves, 

The musical instruments of the Mongols are, 
to say the Jeast, peculiar, to judge from Mr. Gil- 
mmour’s description of a certain fiddle, from 


which one of the lamas who had made it ex- 
tracted sweet music. ‘‘ It was a fiddle, but 
such a fiddle! The main parts of it were a hol- 
low box, about a foot square and two or three 
inches deep, covered with sheepskin, and a stick 
about three feet long stuck through the sides of 
the box. It had only two strings, and these 
consisted of a few hairs pulled from a horse’s 
tail, and lengthened at both ends by pieces of 
common string. The fiddle itself was uncouth 
enough, but the bow beat it hollow. It was a 
bent and whittled branch of some shrub fitted 
with a few horsehairs tied on quite loosely. The 
necessary tension was produced by the hand of 
the former as he grasped it to play.” 

The scene in which this fiddle is played forms 
quite a pleazans family picture—and there is 
very little that is pleasant to an Englishman in 
the daily life of a Mongol. To say nothing 
about the general want of cleanliness and the 
superabundance of smoke and soot in the tent, 
it is not very cheering to be told that no salt is 
required to preserve the meat in winter, as 
it is frozen so hard that the portions for the 


meal have to be hewn off with a hatchet ; and | 


that on one occasion a huge mass of tripe 
wrapped up in the stomach of a sheep was frozen 
solid, and on being brought from the outdoor 
larder was attacked vigorously by the chopper, 
and the detached fragments put on to boil ! 
One great London mystery has received its 
solution in Mongolia, Careful housewives are 
often much perplexed at the regularity with 
which their butchers send them a heavy and 


perfectly useless tail with nearly every leg of | 
Many have been the complaints as to | 


mutton. 
weighing in and charging for this luxury, parti- 
cularly as a substantial reason for the presenta- 
tion was never offered. The origin of the 
custom is found at last. ‘‘ Setting the attached 
tail before a guest is honouring him, because a 
sheep having but one tail the gift necessitates 
the slaying of a sheep |” 
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THE UNIVERSITY B@ATRAOCE. 


4 he University Boatrace which was rowed on 

the 7th of April this year and resulted in 
the victory of Cambridge by three lengths, was 
the forty-first of that long series of competitions 
which have now become a national institution. 

Very few, if any, of the thousands who lined 
the banks of the Thames this year and waited 
patiently in the damp dull weather to see the 

ts pass would be able to carry their minds back 
to that distant date, now just about sixty years 
ago, when the Oxford and Cumbridge Boatrace 
was an unknown event, and when an eight- 
oared boat on the Thames would have created as 
muah sensation as the White Elephant in Cheap- 
side. 

But there are some hale old gentlemen still 
alive who were boys in 1820, and who could 
tell some amusing ‘stories of the way in which 
the great yearly match began. 

They would tell us that about that time some 
of the old Eton and Westminster boys at the 


Universities, loth to give up a sport to which : 


they had been attached during their schooldays 
—and in the days before penny steamers, be it 
remembered, the Westminster boys had as fine 
a course of water to row on as any schvol in the 
country—astonished their fellow-undergraduates 
aud the public generally. by appearing on the 
Isis and Cam in eight-oared tub-boats, of mag- 


nificent dimensions, measuring some thirty-eight , 


feet long, and five fect wide, and two and a-half 
feet deep, In these roomy craft these hare- 
brained youngsters, commanded by a coxswuin 
with a loud-sounding horn, disported them- 
selves by challenging any other boat within hail 
to mortal combat, or rather to get out of the 
way before they (their assailants) could catch 
them, and, bumping them behind with their 
prows, drive them ignominiously into the bank. 

This rough sport presently got civilised down 
into the ordinary bumping-races which now 
tako place during the summer terms at both 
Universities, where, the rivers being too narrow 
to allow of rowing abreast, this style of racing 
is the only one practicable. 

It was some time before rowing generally 


began to be regarded with favour at the Univer 
sities—indecd, before those who practised i 
ceased to be regarded as a little cracked ; but « 
length it became so far a recognised sport th-: 
a match was made up in the year 1829, to ix 
rowcd between the rival Universities at Henky 
over a two-and-a-half-mile course. 

The race duly came off, Oxford, arrayed is 
blue check costume, easily beating Cambridge, 
whose champious wore magenta, by about six: 
yards. The crowd on the occasion was confite! 
almost entirely to undergraduates, whose entlu- 
siasm found vent in shouts which were describ-: 
at the time as terrific. Astonishing as tL. 
novel spectacle was to the world in general, tl: 
most astonishing thing about it all was that t!- 
competitors rowed only for honour! The spor: 
ing men of the day could not imagine how ant 
sixteen youths could dream of exerting ther. 
selves after this fashion except for money stake: 
! and some confidently predicted that if the 
| contests were to be for nothing at all the spirt 
of rowing would soon cease, and Unive: 
racing die a natural death. This prophec 
every one knows, has not come true, and o1 
; the chief glories of the race is that honour pur: 
and simple is the sple prize of the contest. 

After the 1829 tlce it was seven years t+fer 
another Oxford and Cambridge race took : 
This time the course chosen was from We: 
minster to Putney, and the event attra 
| More spectators than reviously, although sti: 


j who galloped on horseback along the banks t- 
side the 


race by a minute. This victory they follow 
up in the three succeeding races over the sin- 
course, until in 1842 Oxford was again to th: 
front. The 1842 race was the last rowed on t!- 
Westminster and Putney course, and in 1$4', 
when next the crews met, it was on the cours 
adhered to still, between Putney and Mon: 
lake. 

Great changes have come about since ther. 
In 1846 the old tubs gave place to ontrigs:: 
boats, which as time went on were grad: 
reduced in size and lightened, until now, instes. 
of 38 feet by 5 feet by 24 feet, they are 60 fee: 
long, 2 feet broad, and only 14 inches dey 
But the greatest improvement of all was in 18: 
when the sliding seat was introdneed, whic 
not only aided the exertions of the rowers, iu’ 
has considerably accelerated the pece of ti: 
race. 

Aa to times, however, it is impossible to com. 
are them satisfactorily, as they are so larger 
lependent on wind and tide. The longest um 

occupied over the course was in 1856, whe? 
Cambridge won in 25min. 50sec., and tle 
shortest time was in 1873 (the first race wit 
sliding seats), when Goldie stroked Cambriug: 
over the course in the magnificent time « 
19min. 35sec. S3. 

As to the spectators, without whom a Univer 
sity race would hardly be complete, time bi 
brought about many changes in this Tespet. 
The squadron.of. mounted undergraduates foun! 
in time their course impeded by increasing 
crowds of the general public who trooped out 
see the race. % was no longer possible to follor 
the race on the towpath, even with the aid of 
the short cut across Barnes Common, and 3 
time went on a spectator might consider bimself 
lucky to get standing room from which he 
could watch the contest down a single Teach. 
The river too began to swarm with boats, barges, 
and steamers, amidst which it has often secw-i 
impossible for the crews to thread their say. 
and which at one time constitutdd such s 
nuisance that there was series. Tak of cee 
tinuing the race or transferring it t 3 
secluded waters. Of late years, happily, ths 
evil has been abated, and, thanks to the Thames 
Conservancy, a clear course may generally te 
reckoned on for the competing boats. 

- In some respects it looks as if the University 
Tace was not as popular an event as it usel 
tober Some of our readers can remember no 
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nany years ago the blaze of light and dark 
nlue in all the drapers’ shops of London for 
veeks before the great day. 

The rage for coloured neckties, and for water 
vienics in the bleak March winds, may have 
iad its day, but to those who admire pluck and 
ove rowing, the popularity of the event is as 
reat as ever. 

Tis year's race was the forty-first, of which 
umber the Dark Blues have won tweaty-two 
nd Cambridge eighteen, the odd race being the 
ead heat of 1877. Tho balance of victory has 
aried very considerably since the institution of 
he contest. Before 1861 Cambridge was ahead 
rith ten victories against seven of Oxford. 
ifter that Oxford won for nine years in suc- 
ession, until it seemed as if the secret of the 
rt had departed for ever from the banks of the 
‘am. But in 1870 a hero came to the rescue 
f the Light Blues in the person of Mr. Goldie, 
tho turned the tide of victory once more for 
‘ambridge, and for the next five years Oxford 
‘as beaten. After that, till 1880, the results 
‘ere more even, though still to the advantage 
f Oxford, who between 1880 and 1883 added 
our consecutive victories to their score. 

After this run of good fortune it was natural 
qat they sould start favourites for the race of 
iis year, aud until within about a week of the 
vent most of the knowing ones fancied they 
ould win. But when the Light Blue crew 
ut in its appearance on the course, and made 
me uncommonly good practice there, the 
sneral opinion veered round, and the knowing 
aes changei their minds and became ‘‘ sweet ” 
1 Cambridge 

The race this year was 9 good one, but nota 
sry exciting one. The event was Rostponed 
om Saturday, the 5th, to Monday, the 7th of 
pril, asa mark of respect to the memory of 
tince Leopold, who had only a year or two 
so been a familiar figure among the Oxford 
adergraduates, And when the 7th came, it 
‘gan in such a dreary downpour of rain that 
te usual crowd of spectators did net turn out, 
id the banks of the river, even as the race 
ent by, looked more or less deserted. 

The following are the names and weights of 
‘e two crews which took their places at the 
arting-point, Oxford, as winners of the toss, 
‘eupying the Surrey station. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Ls 
R. G. C. Gridley, Third Trinity (bow).. 10 6 
268 1 3h 
8. F. Straker, Jesus 12 2 
« §. Swann, Trinity 13 3 
& F, E. Charchill, 13 
8 E. W. Haig, Third Trinity ll 6 
7. C. W. Moore, Christ's... 11 12 
F. J. Pitman, Third Trinity (eiroie) nuh 
Cc. E Tyndale-! », Jesus (cox.).. 82 
OXFORD. 
at. Ib, 
A. G. Shortt, Christ Church (bow) 11 2 
2 L Stock, Exeter ..... 11 0 
CR sr, Corpus . 1210 
4. R. W. Taylor, Lincoln 13 1 
5. D. HM! New. 12 11h 
3A, Paterson, Trini 13 4 
1. ©. W, Blandy, Exeter . 10 18 
W, B. Curry, Exete: 10 4 
F. J. Humphreys, Brasenose (cox. 76 


After one false start, in which Cambridge had 
be called back, the boats got well away just 
fore noon. The Light Blues on the first stroke 
tre ahead, and from that moment the nose of 
eir boat never fell behind that of Oxford 
tring the race. By the time they reached the 
merete Wall the Light Blues were clear of 
eir opponents, and rowing beautifully to- 
ther. At the Grass Wharf Mr. Curry called 

his men for a spurt, which slightly reduced 
e Cambridge lead, but failed to bring the 
ats level, and before Hammersmith Bridge 
ts reached the leading crew were a length and 
quarter, or about four seconds in time, ahead. 
cford stuck pluckily to their work, but as the 
ats opened out Corney Reach they encoun- 
ied a rough sea, which was all sgaiust the 
irk Blues. Cambridge, on the other hand, 
smed to get on better in the rough water than 
e smooth, and kept asteacy swing all through 
e surf, which at one point was so rough as to 


look dangerous. Coming into smooth water 
again beyond Chiswick Eyot, the Dark Blues 
made another spurt and pulled up a consider- 
able piece, but Cambridge soon recovered her- 
self, and before Barnes Bridge was reached there 
was a clear length and a half of daylight be- 
tween the boats. Favoured once more by rough 
water, the Light Blues pulled easily on to the 
finish, while Oxford, after one final gallant 
effort, fell to pices. The winners passed the 
post in 2lmin 89sec. after the start, bein 
some three lengths ahead of Oxford, who finish 
nine seconds after. 
The best men certainly won, for although in 
point of style the crews were pretty equal, Cam- 
ridge had the superiority in strength, and had 
not, like Oxford, got boyond their training. 
The race for three-quarters of the course was 
a very fine one, Oxford sticking to the winners 
with indomitable pluck ; and had the day been 
fine ani the water calm, it would be rash to say 
that the result would have been the same. 
However, every one must be glad that the Light 
Blues have their turn at last, and that the 
Universities ara this year a good deal nearer 
being equal in their victories than they were last. 
The following is n list of the results of the 


races from the commenc:ment :— , 
Yr.| Date. ‘we Course, uae Won by 
cee] 
+ 1829/June 10 .. Oxf./Henley «14 80 easily 
| 1836|June 17 ., Cm.|Wat. to 330 |imtn. 
1839} April 3 .. Cm.|W, to P. 1 0 |1min. 45sec. 
1840]Apeil 15 ...Cm.|W. to P. 29 40 | of alength 
1841/April 14 .. Cm |W. to P.....|32 30 [Imia. dsec, 
e42\Sune 11 .. Oxf.|W. to P.....|30 45 18sec. 
1845|March 15Cm.|P. to M. 23 30 '30sec. 
1846/April 3 .. (m./M. to P. 1 6 |two lengths 
1849)/March 29Cm.{P. to M. +122 0 |easily 
. to M. — jfoul 
to M. 36 |27aec. 
to M 20 {11 strokes 
to P. 50 
oe to M. 35 
1858|/March 27 Cm./P. to M. 23 
1859) April 15.. Oxf.|P. to M. 40 
1 1860/March 31 Cm |P. to M. 6 
1861)/March 23 Oxf |P. to XN. 30 
| 1862) April 12.. Oxf.)P. ta M 41 
; 1863) h 28 0xf |M. to P. 6 
| 1864|March 19 Oxf./P. to M. 40 |26eec. 
H P. to M 24 four lengths 
|P. to M. 35 |15sec. 
“IP. to ML 40 jhalf a length 
P. to BT. 56 |aix lengths 
2. to M. 6 |three lengths! 
1P. to M. 4 pt lengths 
“iP. to M. 5 ‘one length 
P. to M. 15 {two lei 
.|P. to ML. 8 jen; 
.(P. to MM. 35 
.|P. to M. 2 
P.to M. 20 
.|P. to M. 8 
.|P. to M. 13 
.|P. to M. pty 
.|P. to M. 23 
|. to Mf, 1 52 | 8 
P. to M. 12 ‘ten lei 6 
LIP. to M. 1 18 8} len, 
P. to Mo 30 lengths 


H.R.H, the Duke of Athany. Born 7th April, 1858. 


Died 28th March, 1834. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(S4KTH SERIES.) 


H.—Iluminating. 
MUDDLE DIVISION (ages 14 to 18), 


Tr this Division, in recognition of much excellent 
work, we largely increase the prize money, and 
award it as follows :— 
Prize—One Guinea. 
HORATIO SHEP (aged 17), National Schools, Wan- 
stead, Essex. 
Prises--158. each, 
ALBERT H. COLLINGS (aged 16), 30, Harman Street, 
Kingsland Road, N. 
GEoRGR SCRUBY taged 16), 29, Ashmore Road, St. 
Peter's Park, Paddington, w. 
Prizea—10s. 6d. each. 
ALBERT TOOTHILL. (aged 15), 16, Florence Street, 
Halifax. 
Ww. LEE (aged 17), 92, Blackfrtars Road, London, 5.2, 
Prizes -7a. 6d. each. 
FRANK WM. Mann (aged 15), 49, Mecrow Street, 
Walworth, 
WILLIAM MACKAY (aged 17), 2, Mitchell Place, aver- 
leen, 


CERTIFICATES, 

(Competitors names appear in the order of merit.) 

EDWARD A. MasRY, 121, Milkwood Road, Brixton, 8. 9. 

OswaLp B. HaTou, The Hook, Hadassah Grove, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. : 

HEesret J. THorP, 25, Oak Terrace, Halifax. 

Caas. W. JOHNSON, 64, Canwick Road, Lincoln. 

J, W. F. Rows, 18, Snow Hill, Walcot, Bath. 

DoNALD WHITAKER, Hillside, Primrose Hill Road, 
London, N.W. P 

Wx. Darton, Cedar Bank, Hawthorn Lane, Wilmalew, 
nesr Manchester. 

Lewis H. COLLy, 8, Park Villas, Crouch End. 

bine CRESSWELL, 13, Northgate, Louth, Lincoln- 
shire. 

ARTHUR W. BUTTERFIELD, 8, Pollard Lane, Bradford. 

F,_Dugspury Norton, 5, Elm Tree Terrace, Uttuxeter 
New Road, Derby. 

NORMAN UAPLE, 2, Belle Vue, Cotham, Bristol. 

GEORGE MILLAR, 3, Glen Street, Edinburgh. 

Percy CLARK, Cranbury Lodge, near Wigan. 

WALTER HAZEL, Leweston, Sherborne, Dorset. 

ARTHUR N. SAMPSON, 17, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, W 0. 

THO MPeON CARR, 100, Industry Street, Walkley, Shef- 

eld. 


A. HL FLETCHER, 8, Nelson Place, Walcot, Bath. 

Dona.p R. Bates, Stalham, Norwich. 

Wess F, CLow, 142, Culford Road, De Beauvoir Town. 

Epwarp C. Cock1nG, 192, Friern Road, East Dulwich, 

A eanere ELMSLIE, Basilmont, Kimbolton Road, Bed- 
ford, 

W. A. STAINTON, 6, Shaftesbury Villas, Hornsey Rise, 
XN. 


’ 


HaRey A. HARLAND, 5, Lord Mayor's Walk, York. 

ARTHUR Wm. Wide, 19, Lombard Street, B.0. é 

ALFRED E. HILLMAN, 28, Brabourn Grove, Hollydale 
Road, Peckham, 8.&. 

RoBERT B. WARD, St. James's Vicarage, Gloseop, near, 
Manchester. 

F. N. WHITEHEAD, 10, Morecambe Terrace, More 
‘cambe, near Lancaster. 

Ocravius LAMBERT, 20, The Pavement, Beresford 
Square, Woolwich. 

RoBeRT 8. BALFouR, Ashdown, Malvern Wells, Wore 
cestershire. 

B. D. Warry, 28, Armandale Road, Greenwich. 

JONATHAN E. JonES, 44, Eamond Street, Cabbage Hall, 
Liverpool 5 


CHARLES H. FREEMAN, 19, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, W.c. s, i 
Caantas 8. WHITTET, Balhousie Terrace, Perth, 8cot- 


G. W. WriGigy, 68, Scuthborongh Road, South Hack- 
ney. 

SAMUEL L. WHITE, Mount Pleasant, Castle Donington, 
id Derby. 

Sipygy H. SMITH, 8, Mostyn Terrace, Eastbourne, 

L M. Evans, 11, The Newarke, Leicester. 

Lupwie ZINK, 34, Princess Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

Harry INGE, 25, Amersham Grove, New Cross, 8 E. 

FAROE. J. T. GUNN, 58, West Street, Berwick-un- 
‘weed. 


T. F. MaTTHEWS, 79, Appach Road, Brixton Rise, ~ 

¥._E. De BRAUREPAIRE, 4, City Arms Buildings, Catth 
Market, Islington, N. 

GrorGE C. MCDONALD, Gold Street, Tiverton, Devon. 

AGNEW J. T. OGDEN, 2, Walmgate, York. 

LIONKL D RopgeTs, Stanton, Queen's Road, Woston- 
super-Mare, 
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ri Harosave, Feinyhurst, Palatine Road, Dids- | Pgroy J. BILL, 1, Marsh Street, Hanley, Staffs. | £. M. G. (M. Link.)—The plate of medal ribbons was in 
bury, Manchester. CYRIL BERTRAM BYERS, 5, Addison Road, Bedford the part for August, 1881. 

‘WM. ARNOTT, 56, Pomarium Street, Perth, N.B. Park, Chiswick. S. O. IDLE.—You must pull the stamps up, but there oT) 

JAMES S. SORLEY, 216, High Street, Perth, N.B. A. G. CHARLES, 11, Ampton Street, Gray's Inn Road, & way, a very idle way, that might suit your dispo- 

WALTER A. GARNER, 1, Hastings Street, Burton Cres. | _W-© sition. Bore a hole two inches in diameter about| 
cent, W.0. ig? : T. H. LumB, Queen's Hotel, 8, Chancery Lane, Bolton, Dail yard down, the Harp tp Ms xertical direction 

James BREMNER, Drumlithle, Fordown, Kincardine. | Lancashire. a pan: iepetre, Ail it up 


with water, and cork it up close. Do this next 
shire. Cuas. P. RICHARDS, 28, Conway Road, Canton, Cardiff. autumn, and in the ensuing spring take cut vee 
M, A. DAWES HARDWICK, Woodborne, Burgess Hill, | CHARLES B, WOOLLEY, 100, Downs Park Road, Lower and pour in about half a quartern of paraffin oll, and 


Sussex. Clapton. apply a light. You will find your old stump vill 
FREpK. J. PLumer, Elmhurst, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, | ROBERT E. GRAVES, Waterpark, Waterford. smoulder away to the very tips of the Toots, and 
Kent. ‘ W. B. THOMSON, 66, Elm Street, Humberstone Road, | leave nothing behind it but a few ashes, 
JAMES PAGE BonD, 21, Lord Street. Morecamhe. Laloesice: 4.2 AMIE Sheed’ On es R. DE oa would quite be ost our Brovings ti 
15. We N. 7, ‘ol » Ox! ne, recommend a tricycle by an: ic maker, Yo 
inane Di ARDiste S10 Bordesley Greeny Bir) 2 Stockton-on-Tees” s “igs must select for yourself. Remon ee march . 
Herpert E Hopains, 137, Petherton Road, Highbury | ARTHUR J. MILLER, 106, High Street, Deptford, Kent. epeoreimeat, and be careful about buying a second 
New Park, N. G. C. GRAVES, Waterpark, Waterford. machine. 
Rupert Baroy, 7, Bold Street, Alexandra Road, Man- | WaLLack YEATES, 42, Atlantic Road, Brixton, s.w. OnILLIa (Ontario) —Thanks for the copy of the “Oril 
cheater J. R. T. Court, 16, Warwick Street, New Cross. Racket for, evens oe et treat fea FY Swarnin 
Wiiitam MoRRay, Jun., 25, King Street, Peterhead, | w. G. Hrut, 9, Verney Place, St, Sidwells, Exeter. never to commit yourself in type unless your kno 


se B36 8. CLARK, 9, George Street, Sloane Square, s. W. ledge is up to date. 
A. CARR, Victoria Collegiate School, Erith, Kent, baat ener ee ane Sal rh 


GxoroE H. EMBERLIN, 4, Magdalen Street, Oxford. you have duly corrected your error. We have n 

H. MILLER, 44, Devonshire Street, Portland | thing to alter. Gunther's “Fishes” is a refe 

Tee wie N&IL TAYLOR, 17, Dempster Street, Greenock. Tence book if yon are in search of one. Couc 
i SAMUEL A. LINDSEY, 7, Allen Terrace, High Street, for the “ Fishes of Britain.” By the way, the talente 

DavID TINDAL, 40, Commerce Street, Montrose. Kensington. author of the ce = concernivig ‘My Mer 
JAMES G. Dav, 238, Camberwell Road, 8.8. Cuas. Fanwen, 6, Wood Street, Greenfelds, Shrews- | and {” should, in the accepted fashion. srint ghellc 
G. L. WooLLIAMs, 36, Pimlico Road, Pimlico. bury. with more “ He But we na mere sllowalice 
Francis E. ASHFORD. 2, St. Peter's Road, Hands- | w; Wi 5, 1b. we know; and we were really glad to hear from a 

worth, near Birmingham. &. WILSON, 6, Melbourne Place, Edinburgh. old friend. 


JAMES PARKRR, 7, The Roses, Britann! 
lock Park, Southsea. 


ERNEST E. DENNEY, 110, Avondale Square, Old Kent ; 


i . , Haydn House, |, Mar- 
Road, Have- Boerne, A. Hagpis, Haydn House, Fort Road, Mar- 


gate. SEINE = Ot, ee qyarmouth ‘snacks one hundred 40 
| seventy “fleet,” an 'y ‘‘single-boat ;” of 
wa SHAM, 14, George Street, Brookfields, Birming- Hull craft about two hundred “ fleet,” and as mat, 


Road, 8.E. | James J. BLOCK, 108, Blackfriars Road, 3.8. ie engaged In single boating ; of the four hundr 
| 1. » 108, , 3. boats at Grimsby three hundred “fleet” in tl 
JAMES ARDEN, $4, Neville Street, Ulverston, Tanca- | Ricuany sxaw, 24, Darwin Street, Old Kent Road. summer, but none he'ane winter." 


JosErH DAVISON, 2, Bradley Passage, Huddersfield, ; CHARLES WM. AMOORE, 21, High Street, Worthing, | yprox—The Indian Famine Rellet steamer was bui 


Susser. the quickest. She was built, engines and all, 
Guinies Ww YouNG, 114, Clumber Street, Newcastle. | THOMAS H. HALL Mansion House, Bishop's Yards, | thirty-five working days. a 


Penrith, Cumberland. e 
on-Tyne. * ? NAVAL CADET.— Write to the Admiralty, and a 
tage, Bury Street, Fulh: AM. Yapp, 24, Church Street, Leominster. which is the nearest depot to which you are 
Bond Cheek eee rab ~~ Wx, Honay, Kimsbury House, Upton &t. Leonards, | apply. se 54 
HERBERT BARNRS, 66, Willies Road, Kentish Town. Gloucestershire. H. 0. A. (Bristol.)—You can never at the r 
CHARLES H. WATERSON, 71, High Street, Lymington. | preauet Grosvenor House, South Clift, Scar- | ~ ‘agure, _ The & question is Bot what "the govern 
* J ‘nd, but wl le govern fail to save. All su 
ALYRED ZL. GooDALL, % St. Stephen's Villas, Chate- | » W¥, WILLIS, 10, Exchange Street, Cheetham, Man- |  Cstimates are fullacioun 
i AG chester, 

TAond, Dalston ee” COayhurst Rond, Lansdowne | 4 "P"sscox, 50, Herbert Road, Plumstead, Kent 


G. R. PHILLIPS, 20, Middleton Road, Battersea Rise, 
SW. ——+-0-¢—___ 


GeEoRGE Dawgs, 83, Long Lane, Borough, 8.5. H, WALL If you are pre pap epet 
ALBERT E. RAWLINS, 34, Tancred Street, Taunton. yor prepared to wo! ard, w 


hands and head, go! If you are incapable of c: 
ARTHUR R. F. HANGER, 28, Alexandra Road, Wimble- Cor Tre Sp ondence . stant effort of some years’ duration, stay at hon 
don, 8.W. Other things being equal, the colony ofters the bd 


ALBERT B. LaBERy, 14, Dalston Lane, Kingsland, E. chance, and the money spent for the passage v: 
RicHaRD G. GUYRR, 1, Lisburn Villas, Torquay. HILBRE.—I. Liverpool, municipal and parliamentary, | | Prove a good investment. 
Davip WHRATLEY, 301, Globe Road, Rethnal Green, F. had in 1881 552,508 inhabitants. Manchester, muni. | MATTHEW.—1. Wash your head frequently, and mi: 
E POWRLL, 96, Old Street, Ludlow. Salo cipal, had $41,414; parliamentary, 393,585. Glasgow, | little limejuice with the water. 2% To cure your 
‘LLIS T. POWELL, 96, a . Salop. municipal, had 674,006; parliamentary, 487,985 of the stooping practise in the morning with onc 
Tuomas A. DERMOTT, 82, High Street, Whitechapel. 2. London is the greatest seaport. the indiarubber chest expanders, or dumbbe 
‘FREDERICK PARTON, 126, High Street, Ryde, I. W. A WorKING LaD.—Buy one of the shilling manuals on 3. It is not a matter for belief; it is'a fact. 
Wx. R. OWEN, 6, Bath Cottages, Banbury. Chemistry prepared for Science and Art students, | Eco COLLECTOR.—The eggs you have must be thro 
HuBerT GRAY, 51, Litzow Strasse, Berlin, and published by Collins, Murby, etc., etc. away, and you must learn to blow them, as showr 
Ernest H. HOLDEN, Whitchurch, Salop. A WoULD-BE PRINTER.—Write to Messrs. Squintani, of | °U* articles in the second volume. 
HENRY MACERELL, Bushy Paddocks, Hampton Wick. | Ludgate Circus ; or to the Birmingham Machinists’ | J. R. G.—You might get a berth with one of | 
Wi.rrip J. Gross, The Villa, Bexley Heath. Company, for their price list of printing materiala smaller shipping: firms, but you are too old for | 
SAMUEL B, Geslty, Jun. 1, Laurel Villes, Gravel Hill, | Ay EnqrtRER.—-You can get a list of yacht-owners | Navy or the first-class fines i 
Bexley Heath. from “Hunt's Yachting List,” which costs six ehil | P. BRIDGFX.—Get E. D. Brickwood on “ Boatraci: 
JOHN NicoL, 9, Bannermill Street, Aberdeen. lings. A book on designing, such as you ask for, does | from any bookseller, It is published at the “Fie 


not exist; but you would get the lines of famous office, 3:6, Strand. 
CTS NRL OO Kai Sia Bestghing Tor bin twents tye tie eetacni et | Bextnoor, Wooten runners will do for sledces 
C. E. ATTRER, Picardy House, Belvedere, Kent. Boat Salling.” ‘There ate three Vere nice Teas | the wood aboutd be heed Tato, for Sledge: 
CHARLES P REEVES, 4, Eastbourne Terrace, Trow-| for yachts tn the half--own “Amateur Yacht De-| J. WARBRICK (Bolton, Ontario) —It would fill a wl 


“pridge, Wilts. signing,” published by Wilson, of the Minories. ’ For | "paper to answer your question as you wish. 
ALEXANDER W. JoNzES, Brampton Brian, Hereford- steamers there is nu book giving lines and details. shilling book on ‘baseball, and another on cric 
shire. You can get charts at any nautical warehouse, There are many of them obtainable in Canada. 


= = 


PECIAL NOTICE. 
THE “BOY'S OWN” SUMMER NUMBER, 


In response to the earnest solicitation of readers, many of whom were disappointed in not being able 
obtain the Christmas Number, we have resolved this year to publish a 


SPECIAL EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


of the Boy’s Own Paper, to consist of sixty-four pages, devoted to Scasonable Stories, Music. Games 
ete., etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best artists. 

This Special Summer Number will be issued with the July Part of the ‘ Boy's Oun,” ¢ 

will cost 6d, All our readers should endeavour to secure a copy. 


As it is intended to print only a limited number, readers who would ensure obtaining copies 


strongly advised to give their orders to the Booksellers at ONCE, by which means they will of course obt 
Precedence over the ordinary purchaser, Readers who Jailed to de this in regard to our last Christ; 
Number found themselves unable to obtain wt, and the very same thing ts not at all unlikely to occur 
reyard to this SuMMEeR Nemo, which will i not be included in the bound volume. | 


No. 280.—Vol. VI. SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1884. Eiloe One Fenny: 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarzsor Barnes REED, 
Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” ete, 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—A BUSY DAY FOR THE DOCTOR, 
IDDELL had not been many minutes in class 
when a message came from the Doctor sum- 
moning him to the library. 

On his arrival there he found, to his surprise, 
Silk standing alone in the middle of the room, 
while the Doctor was quietly writing at his table. 

*« Riddell,” said the Doctor, as the captain 
entered, ‘‘you reported two boys to me. Only 
one is here.” 


““Gilks was on the sick-list.” 


“T told Gilks he was to be here at nine o’clock, sir,” said the 
captain. 

‘« You had better go and see why he is not here.” 

Riddell obeyed, and found on inquiry at the School House that 
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Gilks was on the sick-list, and had ob- 
tained leave from the matron to remain in 
bed till after dinner. 

The captain had his private doubts as 
to the seriousness of the invalid’s case, 
especially as of the two he was the less 
damaged in yesterday’s fight. However, 
he had no right to question the matron’s 
decision, aad returned accordingly to 
report the matter to the Doctor. 

‘‘Humph!” said the Doctor, who also 
evidently considered it a curious coinci- 
dence that Gilks should be taken unwell the 
very morning when his presence was re- 
quired in the library ; ‘“‘ he had better have 
come. You say he is to be up after 
dinner ?”” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Then let him know he is to come here 
at four o'clock; and you, Silk, come too at 
that hour.” 

Silk, who had evidently screwed himself 
up for the present interview, looked dis- 
appointed. 

“Ts sould like just to say, sir—” began 
he, w' ch a glance at Riddell. 

Bvc the Doctor interrupted. 

“« Sot now, Silk. Go to your class now, 
an‘. come here at four o’clock.” 

“But it’s not about—” 

“Do you hear me, sir 2” said the Doctor, 
sternly. 

Silk went. 

The captain was about to follow his 
example, when it occurred to him he might 
not have so favourable an opportunity 
again that day for acting en Bloomfield’s 

vice respecting Wyndham. 

“Can you spare a few minutes, sir?” 
said he, turning back. 

“Yes; what is it?” said the Doctor. 

“It’s about young Wyndhan, sir.” 

“Ah! Nothing wrong, I hope. He 
has seemed a good deal steadier than he 
was, of late.” 

“80 he is, sir. But this is about some- 
thing he did some time ago.” 

The Doctor settled himself judicially in 
his chair and waited for the captain’s 


report. 

“He got into bad company early in the 
term, sir, and was tempted down into the 
town without leave, and once let himself 
be taken to Beamish’s Aquarium.” 

The Doctor gave a t of displeasure, 
which sounded piles dori 

“How long ago was this?” 

“A few days before the boatrace, sir. 
It has been weighing on his mind ever 
since.” 

“Did he tell you of it?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“No, I found it out accidentally. When 
I spoke to him about it he admitted it and 
seemed very sorry.” 

‘* And why did he not come to me him- 
self at once?” 

“That's just it, sir,” said the captain. 
“T advised him to do it, and he told me he 
had promised the—the companions with 
whom he went never to mention the matter 
to anybody, and this prevented his coming. 
He even went to them and begged them 
to let him off the promise, so that he might 
come and confess, but he did not suc- 


‘Did he ask you, then, to come and tell 
me?” 

“No, sir. But he is in constant dread 
of your hearing about it from any one 
else, so that I thought it would be the best 
thing to tell you of it myself.” 

The Doctor nodded his head. 

“He does not know, of course, of your 
doing this?” 


“Oh no, sir.” 

‘‘And who were the companions who 
you say took him to this place?” 

Riddell coloured up and felt very un- 
comfortable. 

“Do you mind my not telling you, sir?” 
he said. ‘‘ Wyndham only wanted you to 
know about his part in it. I'll tell you 
if you wish,” edued he, “but I’d rather 
not if you do not mind.” 

““You need not do so at present,” said 
the Doctor, greatly to the captain’s relief, 
“but you had better send Wyndham to 
me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Riddell, turning to go, 
but lingering for one final word. ‘I hope, 
sir—you—that is, if you can—you will 
take a lenient view of it. Young Wynd- 
ham ’s very steady now.” 

“T must see Wyndham before I can 
decide,” said the Doctor; ‘ but you have 
acted quite right in the matter—quite 
right.” 

The captain went to find Wyndham, 
hoping for the best, but decidedly anxious. 

That young gentleman was engaged in 
the agonies of Euclid when the school 
messenger entered, and announced that 
the Doctor wanted to see him at once. 
His face fell, and his heart beat fast as he 
heard the summons. It needed not much 
effort to guess what it all meant. Gilks 
and Silk had of course been up before the 
Doctor, and the latter had carried out the 
threat of which Riddell had told him; and 
now he was summoned to hear his fate! 

At the School House door he found 
Riddell waiting for him. 

“Oh, Riddell, I say!” exclaimed he, in 
tones of misery, ‘I’ve to go to the Doctor 
at once. Silk has told about me. I say, 
do come with me.” 

‘¢ Silk hagn’t told about you at all,” said 
the captain ; ‘‘ I’ve reported you myself.” 

“You!” cried Wyndham, in tones of 
mingled amazement and reproach; ‘oh, 
why?” 

? Wouldn't you sooner have had me do 
it than Silk?” asked Riddell. 

The boy saw his meaning at once, and 
as usual flew from one extreme to the 
other. 

“Oh, of course! What a brate I was 
not to see it. Thanks awfully, old man. 
What awful grief I should have come to if 
it hadn’t been for you!” 

“TI don’t know at all what view the 
Doctor takes of the matter,” said the 
captain, gravely; ‘‘you had better not 
expect too much.” a 

yndham groaned. 

“Tf only I’m not expelled!” said he. 
“‘T suppose you can’t come too?” 

“No. The Doctor wants to see you 
alone, I think.” 

“Well, here goes. By the way, of 
course you didn’t mention the other fel- 
lows’ names ?”” he added. 

The manner in which he said this made 
Riddell feel doubly glad that the Doctor 
had not insisted on his telling. 

‘“No—I didn’t,” he said. 

And off went Wyndham, dismally, to 
the Doctor's study. 

It was an anxious morning for the cap- 
tain. Wyndham had not returned before 
first school was over, and Riddell felt he 
could not rest till he knew his fate. 

He told Bloomfield of his morning's 
proceedings, but even this new friend’s 
encouragement failed to shake off the sus- 
pense that weighed upon him. 

Presently, when he could wait patiently 
no longer, it occurred to him Wyndham 
might possibly have gone back to his study 


unobserved, and be waiting there for hin 
So he went across to the School House t 
find out. 

But nearly all the studies in the Schoo 
House, Wyndham’s included, were empty 
‘as they almost always were at this hourc 
the day during summer ; and the captai 
was about to return, more uncomfortab] 
than ever, to the Big, wae a aoc at th 
end of the passage opened, and some or 
called his name. 

It was Gilks, who, as he was dressa 
had evidently recovered from his indisp» 
sition earlier than was expected. 

He beckoned as the captain looke 
round; and Riddell, inwardly wonderit 
when his work as a police-officer wou 
cease, and he would be able to retire aga 
into, private life, turned and entered ] 


a 
ilks shut the door carefully behind hi: 
He had a haggard look about him whi 
may have been the result of his ailment, 
may have been caused by mental trout 
but which certainly was not the expressi 
to which the captain had been 5 
“‘I’'m to go to the Doctor at four?” 
ed, 


“Yes. He put it off, as you w 
reported on the sick-list.” 

“‘Of course he thinks I was sha 
ming?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘T was—and I wasn’t. Icouldn’tm 
out what to do, that was it, so I staye¢ 
bed. Was Silk there?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did he say anything?” 

“No; the Doctor told him to come ag 
at four.” 

Gilks took one or two uncomfort 

turns up and down the room, and 1 
said, 
“‘T may as well tell you, it’s no 
keeping it back any longer, for it’s sui 
come out. I was the fellow who cut 
rudder-line. Did you know that?” 

“T had heard it.” 

‘Who told you—Silk ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so. I knew he w 
And he’ll tell Paddy this afternoo: 
don’t care if he does.” 

“I scarcely believed it when he said 
said Riddell. 

‘“‘Eh? I suppose you thought it 
rather too low even for me. So it + 
have been once,’’ he said, bitterly. 

«But you backed the Parrett’s bo 
along,” said Riddell. 

“Oh, if that’s all that puzzled yo 
easily expleined. Perhaps if you 
doing s thing like that in the dar 
pecting to be caught out every mo 
you might make a mistake too.”’ 

“‘Then you meant to cut our li 
asked the captain, seeing the whole m 
explained at last. 

“€Of course I did; and so I shoulc 
done if the rudders hadn’t been s 
and Parrett’s put into the School 
boat.” 

He took a few more turns, 
continued, 

‘« You may fancy what a pleasant : 
mind I’ve been in since. I dare say 
be glad to hear I’ve been miserat 
and night.” * 

“I’m very sorry for you,” said ¥ 
so sympathetically that the unhap 
started. 

““You wouldn’t be if youu knew 
all to spite you. Iwas as bad ans 
that, though it was his idea about 
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for us in one way—nobody suspected either 
of us. But Silk has led me the life of a 
dog ever since. I’ve not known what 
minute it might all come out. He was 
always holding it over my head, and I had 
to do anything he told me. I can tell you 
Tve thought of bolting more than once, 
or telling Paddy.” 

“It must have been a dreadful time 
for you,” said Riddell. 

“So it was. But I’m glad it’s all over 
now. I shall be glad to beexpelled. I’ve 
been ashamed to look any one in the face 
for weeks. I used to be happy enough 
before I knew Silk, but I don’t expect ever 
to be happy again now.” 

There was a tremble in his voice as he 
said this, which went to the captain’s 
heart. 

“T hope it’s not so bad as that,” said he, 
quietly. 

“Everybody here hates me, and they’ll 
hate me all the more now,” said Gilks. 
“You and young Wyndham are the only 
fellows that have been good to me, and 
ve done both of you nothing but mis- 

of.”” 

“T think,” said Riddell, ‘the fellows 
will soon forgive. They would, I know, 
f they guessed how you have suffered 
already.” 

“You are right. I have suffered,” said 
Filks, sadly. a 

Another long pause followed, during 
which the minds of both were full. 

The one sensation in the captain’s heart 
was pity. He forgot all about the crime 
n commiseration of the wretchedness of 
ihe criminal. Yet he knew it was useless 
io hold out any hope of a reprieve, even if 
bat had been to be desired. All he could 
lo was to let the poor fellow know at least 
at he bites nots iendless ; and this si; 

sympathy Gilks gratefully appreciated. 

“T don’t know why you Tnould trouble 
rourself about me,’ he said, after some 
urther talk. ‘‘ You owe me less than 
mybody. I’ve been nothing less than a 
ute to you.” 

“Oh _ no,” said Riddell; ‘but, do you 
now, I think it would be well to go to 
he Doctor at once?” 

“T mean to go at once. Do you think 
ell let me go off this afternoon, I say? 
wouldn’t dare to face the fellows. I've 
jot most of my things packed up.” 

“‘Texpect he would. But if you stay till 
he morning, yon can have my study. It's 
uieter than this.” 

Perhaps no more hospitable invitation 
ad been issued in Willoughby, and Gilks 
new it. And it was too welcome not to 
e accepted gratefully. 

The captain soon afterwards departed, 
‘aving the penitent behind him, subdued 
ad softened, not by any sermon or moral 
sxcture, which at such a time Riddell felt 
‘ould be only out of place, but by sheer 
wee of kindness—that virtue which costs 
) little, yet achieves so much. 

In this new excitement the captain had 
2 the moment forgotten young Wynd- 
am, but he was soon reminded of that 
Hicted youth's existence on reaching the 


ig. 

He was there, waiting impatiently. A 
lance sufficed to show that at any rate the 
orst had not happened, but Wyndham’s 
ce was such a mixture of relief and woe 
tat the captain felt some misgivings as he 
quired eagerly what was the news. 

“He was frightfully kind,” said Wynd- 
am, ‘‘and talked to me like a father. I 
over felt so ashamed of myself. I’m cer- 
sin it’s what you said made him let me off 


so easy—that is, so what he means for 
easy. He said nothing about expelling, 
even when I couldn’t tell him the names 
of those two fellows. But he’s gated me 
till the end of the term. I may only go 
out for the half-hour after first school, and 
half an hour after 5.30. And you know 
what that means,” he added, with a groan. 

“What ?” asked Riddell, too rejoiced 
that his young friend was sufe to be over- 
curious as to the exact consequence of his 
sentence. 

“Why!” exclaimed Wyndhan, ‘it’s all 
up with the second eleven!” 

It was a blow, undoubtedly—perhaps the 
next hardest blow to expulsion—but so 
much less hard that not even the boy him- 
self could for long regard it as a crushing 
infliction. 

He had had his lesson, and after the 
suspense of the last few weeks he was ready 
to expiate his transgression manfully, if 
sorrowfully. 

“‘ Anyhow,” said he, after pouring out 
all his disappointment into the captain’s 
sympathetic ear, ‘‘it’s not as bad as being 
sent off home. And if it hadn't been for 
you that’s what might have happened. I 
say, and think of my brother coming down 
to umpire, too! What a fool I shall look! 
Never mind; it can’t be helped. I’m sure 
to get into the eleven next season. I say, 
by the way, I’ve no right to be standing 
out here. I shall have to go in.” 

Riddell had yet to officiate at one more 
investigation that eventful day. 

Scarcely had Wyndham disappeared 
when a message reached him that the 
Doctor wished to see him again. 

With no doubt this time as to the pur- 
port of the summons, he obeyed. 

He found Gilks standing in the Doctor's 
presence, where Silk had stood an hour or 
so earlier. 

‘* Riddell,” said the Doctor, whose face 
was grave, and whose voice was more than 
usually solemn, ‘‘ Gilks here has just been 
making a very serious statement about an 
accident that happened early in the term 
—the breaking of the line at the boatrace, 
which he confesses was his doing. I wish 
you to hear it.” ; 

‘* Gilks told me of it just before he came 
to you, sir,” said the captain. 

“T never expected to hear such a con- 
fession from a Willoughby boy,” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘ The honour of the whole school 
has suffered by this disgraceful action, and 
if I were to allow it to pass without the 
severest possible punishment I should not 
be doing my duty. Gilks has done the one 
thing possible to him to show his remorse 
for what has occurred. He has confessed 
it voluntarily, but I have told him he must 
leave the school to-morrow morning.” 

Gilks remained where he was, with his 
eyes on the ground, while the Doctor was 
speaking, and attempted no plea to miti- 
gate the sentence against him. 

“I find,” continued the Doctor, ‘that 
if he tells the truth he has not been the 
only, and perhaps not the principal, cul- 
prit. He says be did what he did at the 
suggestion of Silk. Perhaps you will send 
for Silk now, Riddell.” 

Riddell went off to discharge the errand. 
When he returned Gilks looked up and 
said, nervously, 

‘‘ Need I stay, sir? I don’t want to see 
Silk.” 

The Doctor looked at him doubtfully, 
and replied, 

“Yes, you must stay.” 

A long, uncomfortable pause followed, 
during which no one spoke or stirred. At 


length the silence was broken by a knock 
on the door, and Silk entered. 

He glanced hurriedly round, and seemed 
to take in the position of affairs with mo- 
derate readiness, though he was evidently 
not quite sure whether Gilks or the captain 
was his accuser. 

The Doctor, however, soon made that 
clear. 

“« Silk,” he said, ‘‘Gilks accuses you of 
being a party to the cutting of the rudder- 
lines of one of the boats athe see last 
May. Repeat your story, Gilks. 

ve needn't do it,” said Silk, ‘I’ve 
heard it already.” 

“He says you suggested it,” said the 
Doctor. 

“That’s a lie,” said Silk, sullenly; ‘‘T 
never heard of it till afterwards.” 

“You know you did,” said Gitks 
“When I was turned out of the boat, and 
couldn’t baulk the race that way, it was 
you suggested cutting the lines, and I was 
glad enough to do it.” ; 

“So you were,” snarled Silk, incau- 
tiously—‘ precious glad.” ‘ 

“Then you did suggest it?” said the 
Doctor, sharply. 

Silk saw his mistake, and tried to cover 
it, but his confusion only made the cuse 
against him worse. ¢ 

“No, I didn’t—he told me about it 
afterwards—that is, I heard about it—< 
never suggested it. He said he knew hov 
to get at the boats, and I said—” 

“Then you did speak about it before- 
hand ?” said the Doctor. 

“‘No—that is—we only said—” 

“Silk,” said the Doctor, sternly, 
“you're not speaking the truth. Let mo 
implore you not to make your fault greater 
by this denial.” 

Silk gave in. He knew that his case 
was hopeless, and that when Gilke had 
said all, Riddell could corroborate it with 
what had been said last night. 

““Well—yes, I did know of it,” said he, 

doggedly. 
“Yes,” said the Doctor; ‘Iam glad at 
least you do not permite in denying it. 
You must quit Wi oughby. Silk; I shall 
telegraph to your father this afternoon. 
You must be ready to leave by this time 
to-morrow.” 

Silk hesitated for a moment, then with 
8 look round at Riddell, he said, 

“ Before I go, sir, I think you ought to 
know that Wyndham junior—” 

‘‘What about him?” asked the Doctor, 
coldly. 

“He is in the habit, as Riddell here 
knows, of frequenting low places of amuse- 
ment in Shellport. I have not mentioned 
it before; but now I am leaving, and Rid- 
dell is not likely to tell you of it, I think 
you ought to know of it, sir.” 

“The matter has already been reported,’ 
said the Doctor, almost contemptuously. 
‘© You can go, Silk.” 

The game was fairly played out at last, 
and Silk slunk off, followed shortly after- 
wards by the captain and Gilks. 


(To be continued.) 


° 

We are all making in our fo-days the memo- 
ries of our to-morrows. Whether they will be 
pleasant or painful to contemplate depends on 
whether we are living well or ill. Youth must 
gather the sweet things of life—the flowers, the 
fragrant odours, while they lie everywhere— to 
have old age filled with sweetuess and gladness. 
We do not realise how much the happiness of 
our after years depends uyxn the things wo do 
this year. 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis RovssE.Et, 


Author of “The Two Cabin. Boys,” “ The Drummer Boy,” etc., etc. 


i iae day had just begun to dawn when 

the three travellers left their hotel. 
Crossing the huge esplanade surrounding 
the Fort quarter, which bears the name of 
The Maidan, they struck off for the har- 
bour. 

The expedition had started, and, as the 
doctor poetically observed, ‘‘ Turning their 
backs on civilisation, they were now to 
attack the formidable mysteries of uncon- 
querable nature.” Each was in full tra- 
velling costume. Everest, with a broad 
puggree on his light felt helmet, wore a 
grey sporting suit ; at his belt the polished 
butt of a revolver was the sole reminder 
that henceforth the noble lord was to be a 
hunter among the jungles. Holbeck had 
no more warlike weapon than a large um- 
brella of white linen, which he brandished 
with great vigour. Nothing could persuade 
him to abandon his overcoat, but he had 
imprisoned his slender legs in yellow 
leather gaiters, and wore a large straw 
hat with a red turban, which gave him 
almost the look of an Oriental. 

Barbarou was. quite as picturesque as 
any conventional bandit, with his largo- 
brimmed: hat, woollen blouse with innu- 
merable pockete, broad belt,.in which 
were stuck two immense revolvers, deer- 
skin boots up to his thighs, gun on 
shoulder, and hunting-kmife at side. In 
addition to- all which, as if to justify the 
name which Everest had given him, his 


ably sheltered from the sun, would lose 
nothing of the view around. 

As the travellers approached, the Lascars 
forming the crew of the boat arose from 
their seats and made an impressive salute, 
and then rapidly brought the boat along- 
side the steps. 

“Is that our boat ?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Latchman. “ It 
is the boat that my lord has engaged for 
some days.” 

“‘ Well, let us go aboard without delay. 
Although I do not like the sea, yet it is so 
calm and beautiful to-day that I am 
anxious to sail over its perfidious surface.” 

Barbarou began to hum— 


* Hall, smiling morn!” 


“Lose no time,” continued Holbeck ; 
“the passage will take some hours, and 
we had better get it over before the rever- 
beration of the sun on the tranquil waters 
makes it disagreeable.” 

The travellers embarked, the Lascars 
hoisted a large triangular sail on the single 
mast, and soon the boat, urged by the 
fresh morning breeze, moved rapidly off 
from the shore. 

A light mist floated over the sea, wrap- 
ping in its soft draperies the enormous mail 
steamers and gigantic Indiamen still doz- 
ing at their moorings; and Bombay, with 
its long profile notched with lighthouses, 
clock-towers, minarets, and pagodas, 


“Pickaback on the shoulders of the Lascars.” 


belt, turban, jacket, and shirt were all of 
a xed that rivalled that of his bright, 
bronzed face. He was really ‘the red 
man.” 

Behind the three friends marched the 
faithful John and Latchman, the latter 
having changed his glittering costume for 
@simple jungle dress. 

The sun had not yet cleared the line of 
the Ghauts which bar the east of Bombay 
with their level ramparts when the little 
group reached the Apollo bandar. Near 
the granite steps was moored one of those 
elegant craft the English know as bunder- 
boats. The boat was of fair size, and in 
the stern had a little cabin, with windows 
on all sides, where the passengers, comfort- 


seemed asleep behind a delicate muslin 
curtain, 


Suddenly an arrow of fire pierced the 


which covered the harbour and city. 
Slowly the sun’s red orb rose on the hori- 
zon, and immediately the guns saluted the 
apparition of the celestial luminary. Up 
to the summit of each mast and signal 
staff, and at the prow of each ship, a hun- 
dred brilliant flags were run. A dull mur- 
mur rose in the town as it quickly awoke 
from its sleep. 

And now the harbour appeared in all its 
beauty, with its magnificent sweep of 
rippling water, so enormous that all the 
fleets of the world could here hold rendez- 


CHAPTER XII.—THE FIRST DAY IN THE JUNGLE. 


| rampart, and like magic drew off the veil | 


vous; and all the hundreds of ships range 
alongside the wharves seemed lost in tl 
immensity. 

With a rapid leap the superb Soury 
the divine sun of India, had risen in ti 
implacable azure, revealing with its da 
zling light every detail of the supe 
panorama. On one side the island of Bor 
bay, flat and lengthy like an alligat 
with the head formed by the long pr 
montory of Colaba, while the rocks 
Mazagon serve for the neck, and the t 
is lost in the infectious marshes of Salset 
Then on the opposite bank the sharp o1 
lines of the sacred islands, Trombay, 

yramid of bare rock; Elephanta, wh: 
Roks are ierced with temples and vau 
innumerable; Karanja, with the t 
ridges that so nearly resemble a cron 
ing Bactrian camel ; and beyond, the hi 
steps, one over the other, which form 
base of the mainland. On one side 1 
movement, noise, the long line of pale 
and hotels ; on the other that awe-inspir 
silence and repose such as nature e€ 
wears in the tropics. 

The bunder-boat, having passed bey 
the anchorage, was now in the centre 
the panorama, and the travellers gree 
contemplated its details. 

“« What a magnificent view!” said I 
' beck, with emotion. ‘It is alone wi 
the voyage.” 

“Yes,” said Everest, gravely, ‘‘i 
beautiful.” 

“Say rather it is sublime!’ exclai 
Barbarou. “TI never saw anything 1 
magnificent in the world.” 

“After Marseilles, be it understo 
added the doctor, never losing a chan: 
teasing his companion. - 

But Barbarou contented himself 
shrugging. his shoulders and making 
reply to his adversary. Why trouble 
charm of this delightful morning by a 
cussion which could only end in the : 
manner P 

“It was a lucky chance, all the + 
my lord,” said he to the young Eng 
man, “‘that led you to meet me. If i 
not been for me you would not have 
here.” 

“That is true,” said the young 
“and I am sincerely grateful to you.’ 

“There was not much in it after 
said Holbeck, ‘and I do not see why 
barou should be so proud of the adver 
If nature had not endowed him wit 
carroty fleece it is probable that you - 
not have noticed him more than an- 

ise.”* 2 

“That is it, now make fun of my 
said tke sailor, good-humouredly. ** 
you that I am proud of the red bear: 
my ancestors gave me with their nam 
that I have met not a few people wh. 
considered me very good-looking:.”* 

“Oh, indeed,” said Everest, wh 
thinking of something quite differen. 
the phlegmatic interruption of the 
lishman was so comical that both hi: 
panions burst into a roar of laughte 

Barbarou, above all, laughed so h 
that he ran some risk of suffocatic 
this made him pass from a lively 


violet, a colour which refused to dis: 
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util the doctor had made his patient 

slow a mouthful of something, and 

sompanied it with several vigorous slaps 
wo the back. 

Running before the breeze, the boat 
npidly neared Karanja, the shore of which 
was now visible, bordered with a thick cur- 
tain of palms, In alittle while they would 
have reached it, when suddenly the boat 
witha dull noise glided on to the sand, 
and stopped dead. 

Holbeck sprung out of the cabin, but 
wasquickly convinced that the shipwreck 
ws of little importance, for across the 
{mpid shallow water he could see the soft 
undy bottom stretching away to join the 
yah, The crew seemed to be in no way 
fected by the accident. 

One of the men, the captain probably, 
ame up to the doctor and said, 
cant have arrived ; the sahibs can now 

Holbeck could hardly help making a 
giusce, while Barbarou exclaimed at the 
da of having to wet his magnificent 
Coots. 

Well, let us land,”’ said Everest ; ‘‘we 
full have a footbath.” 

“Footbath!”” said the doctor. “It is 
Uvery well for you, who will only have 
ik water up to your belt, but it will come 
@10 my chin,” 

Butalready the Lascars, after divestin; 
tenselves of their long robes of striped 
<‘on, had jumped into the water, and were 
ulng out their arms to the travellers 
"a" Come along, sirs.”” 

8dore the doctor could make out what 
"3 going to happen he felt himself lifted 
gly two strong arms and seated picka- 
‘Xon the shoulders of one of the Las- 
x, Then he understood the captain’s 
xd invitation. 

‘0 instant afterwards Barbarou and 
hast found themselves in a similar posi- 
each on his Lascar, and the group 
ta to the shore eter 

vantage o: mn, Hol- 
had bathe umbrella a8 & protec- 
Zagainst the rays of the sun, but this 
tile action set his companions laughing. 
this part he could not restrain his 
icity at the sight of the grotesque figure 
who looked like a brigand 

‘ated on a monkey. 
way, without accident and with 
} fet, they reached the strip of fine 
\vhich bordered the bank. The cocos- 
trees came down even to the water, 
‘hed their huge fans aloft at over a 

tired feet in the air. 
“Wel, friend Everest,” said Holbeck, 
‘vems to me that this is rather better 
®our arrival the other day. It is more 
tour ideal dream. Borne on slaves of 
&:, we set foot on the enchanted soil 
‘India beneath the shadow of the 
that nod their heads in the balmy 


se, 
& jumped lightly to the ground, as did 
\¥o companions. 

Pree turbaned men were waiting for 
=,md bowed respectfully before them 


‘y approached. 

Shibe,” said one of them, ‘‘ we were 
smd yesterday of your intended ar- 
vending to Latchman’s instruc- 
«al has beam prepared.” - 

“Who are theee unknown noblemen ? ” 
4 Barbarou, in a low voice. 

ae unknown noblemen are the eet 
& opeped the other day. said Hol- 
ee ow them, notwithstanding 
" Uack phizzes, which make one s0 
“uke the other.” 


“I sent them on here,” said Everest, | 


“with all our camp.” 


“Our camp?” said Barbarou, astonished. | 
“Look!” said the Englishman, and | 
with his hand he showed him through the | 


said the doctor. ‘‘Our Jardin des Plantes 


| would be glad to have in its conservatories 


half the vegetable wonders which sur- 
round us.” 
At this moment Latchman, in the most 


| 


“(A Buffalo lay dead on the ground.” 


trees the roofs and walls of two capital 
tents pitched in the middle of a clearing. 
Around them the black servants were 
busily moving. The kitchen, installed at 
the foot of a tree, seemed in full activity, 
and the light-blue smoke of the fire floated 
slowly upwards in long spirals through the 


Barbarou’s admiration knew no bounds 
when, as he neared the spot, he saw, placed. 
in the shadow of a huge mango-tree, a 
table elegantly spread awaiting the new 
arrivals 


“It is really superb!” he exclaimed. 
“My compliments, Everest,” said Hol- 
beck, in his turn; ‘‘you are a model 
manager, and I think I had better hand 
you over my powers as mess president.” 
“Not at all,” said the yo lord, 
modestly. ‘‘Latchman ordered this ; 
you should compliment him, not me.” 
‘And what a splendid dining-room!” 


correct of costumes, came towards them, 
and said, with much solemnity, ‘‘ Break- 
fast is served.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Holbeck, seating 
himself, ‘‘for this capital breeze has con- 
siderably sharpened my appetite.” 

“Tt is quite a fairy scene!” said Bar- 
barou. ‘This is what I call travelling !” 

It being his first appearance, the cook 
that Holbeck had engaged had done his 
best to distinguish himself, and the break- 
fast, decl: excellent at all points, was 
rapidly dispatched. 

Having satisfied their appetites, the tra- 
vellers strolled off to the neighbouring 
village, so as to have a look at the natives. 
Barbarou took his gun with him. 

They plunged into the wood which 
stretched thickly along the shore. The 
giant trees, with their gnarled trunks and 

ick interlacing branches, were bound to- 
gether with elegant garlands of creepers 
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covered with many-coloured flowers. Noisy 
parrakeets, birds with golden or emerald 


wings, were flying about in goodly num- | playt 


bers, and the sailor shot a few. 

As they approached the edge of the 
wood there suddenly rose a chorus of 
hoarse guttural cries. 

The hunters increased their pace, and 
soon found themselves before a strange, 
repulsive spectacle. 

‘A buffalo lay dead on the ground, and 
his lacerated carcass was disappearing 
among 8 group of hungry vultures, who 
were greedily quarrelling over their prey. 
The enormous birds, with their bald heads, 
marabout collars, and black mantles, were 
not the only guests at the disgusting ban- 
quet. Around them pressed a crowd of 
buzzards, kites, and other accipitrine birds 
endeavouring to join in the feast and 
profit by the stupidity of the first con- 
querors to secure & few pickings. And, as 
a strange contrast, there was formed 
around the carnivores another circle of 
hundreds of golden-collared turtle-doves. 
The evelere were silently contem- 
plating the strange scene, when Barbarou, 
with his usual impetuosity, broke the 
charm and fired both barrels of his gun 
into the crowd. Immediately turtle-doves 
and accipitrines rose like a cloud, only the 
atupid vultures remained, as if petrified at 
this unexpected attack. But as they saw 
the hunters appear they decided to fly, 
and, beating the air with their heavy 
wings, slowly rose, déscribing huge circles 
as they did so. Two of their number, 
fallen victims to Barbarou, remained by 
the carcass. 

Holbeck, without waiting for the de- 
parture of the birds of prey, hurriedly 
stooped and carefully examined the 
ground. 

“The presence of those turtle-doves 
yuzzled me,”’ said he, as he rose, ‘‘ but now 

understand. While the accipitrine birds 
were devouring the buffalo the gentle 
birds of Venus were feeding on the ants 
which covered the ground, and which were 
themselves attracted by the carcass. It is 
the first time I have seen this ant, but I 
recognise it all right; it is the warlike or 
ferocious Atta—Atta ferox of Burke. This 
insignificant insect, although but a few 


millimetres long, has mandibles by the 
side of which the jaws of the tiger are but 
hings. I intend to make a special 
study of this curious branch of the formi- 

tribe. Taking Lubbock as a guide, I 
meke out that one of these insects could 
carry fifty times his own weight between 
his teeth. At that rate a tiger could carry 
an elepnant in his jaws. The prodigious 
streugth of the Atta ferox gives him quite 
a providential part to play in this country, 
and permits him to tear enormous carcasses 
to pieces with a speed that is simply mar- 
vellous. Without the help of a single bird 
a tribe of these ants would in a couple of 
days transform that carcass into a mass of 
bones as white and clean as ivory.” 

««T see over there the first houses in the 
village,” interrupted Barb arou, who always 
rather dreaded these lessons on ants which 
his old friend favoured him with. 

“It seems to me that they are coming 
out to us,” said Everest. 

In fact as they continued their walk they 
met a dozen half-naked natives, who gave 
them the usual majestic Indian salute, 
which seems to be at the same time a 
prayer and a benediction. At their head 
was an old man who introduced himself as 
the headman or chief of the village. 

Everest had not as yet learnt to speak 
very much Hindustani, but he knew 
gnough to understand and explain to his 
friends that the headman invited them to 
refresh themselves in his house. 

“Tam curious to see what wine the old 
fellow will give us,” said Barbarou. 

““Wine?” said Holbeck. ‘‘ Why did 
you not ask if there was a bar at Karan- 
jar” 

‘‘Ah!” said the sailor. ‘I once had a 
queer adventure on the coast of Africa. 
which made me rather suspigious of these 
invitations. An old gentleman asked us 
in, a few sailors and myself, and gave us a 
drink of a sort of liquor that was swect 
and strong at the same time, and which 
we did not think half bad, but when we 
asked him how he made it he told us that 
it was tafia in which he had mixed an in- 
fusion of cockroaches. We were ill for 
two days afterwards.” 

‘You were very difficult to please,” said 
Holbeck. ‘‘ Perhaps the cockroaches were 


ood, for I remember when we were 
aboard the Hougly that the black stokers 
used to crunch them and enjoy them.” 

They had arvived in front of the old man’s 
house, @ modest mud hut, clean, almost 
elegant, like all Hindoo dwellings, hidden 
amid a thick clump of cocoa-trees. 

At a sign from the old man a half-naked 
lad ran towards a cocoanut-tree, and fix- 
ing round his loins a very loose leather 
belt, scaled the giant trunk with monkey- 
like rapidity. Then, when he had reached 
the summit, he sent to the ground shower 
of plump green nuts. 

eizing a hatchet, the old man cut off 
the top of one of the nuts at a blow, and 
offered to Holbeck the natural cup full of 
fresh and perfumed liquor. Everest came 
next, and then came Barbarou, who, quite 
reassured this time, followed the example 
of his friends and drank a draught of the 
delicious beverage. 

Having taken leave of the headman of 
the village, the travellers continued their 
walk through the woods, and only regained 
their tents a little before sundown. After 
dinner, which was a worthy pendant to 
the morning’s repast, they made them- 
selves comfortable in the bamboo arm- 
chairs which Latchman had had placed on 
the beach. 

John brought the coffee, and very soon 
the three friends were deep in the delights 
of this first evening in the jungle beneath 
the starlit sky of India. 

The cool and gentle breeze, loaded with 
the penetrating perfumes of the forest, 
softly stirred the summits of the huge 
palm-trees. At their feet the sea came 
stealing in, its Bhosphoresomnt ripples co- 
vering the sand like a carpet. Afar a 
few jackals were giving their plaintive cry, 
8o strangely poetical in its melancholy. 

SG . Everest,” said Holbeck; ‘‘do 
hie not think that they know how to live 

ere far better than they do in your gilded 
saloons, and that the desert shore is worth 
more than the terraces of Tortoni?” 

But the young lord made no reply. The 
melancholy charm of the night filled his 
heart with a vague sadness, and once again 
his mind was wrapped in gloomy thoughts 
of a mysterious future. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By -G. ManvILle FeEnyx, 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


i hae Apachés seemed to have had so 
severe a lesson that they kept right 
away in the plain for the rest of the day ; 
and as it appeared to be safe, the Indians 
went out with the Beaver to hide the 
ghastly relics of the attack, returnin, 

afterwards to the doctor to sit in counci 
upon a very important point, and that 
whs what they were to do about the cattle 
and horses. 

This was a terrible question; for while 
the occupants of the rock fortress could 
very well manage to hold out for s con- 
siderable time if they were bel ered, 
having an ample store of meal and dried 
meat, with an abundant supply of water, 
the horses and cattle must have food, and 
to have driven them out to the lake 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HOW JOSES FED THE CATTLE. 


grazing-grounds meant to a certainty that 
either there must be a severe battle to 
save them, or the Apachés would sweep 
them off. 

“The Beaver and his men will watch 
and fight for the cattle,” said the chief, 
quietly. : 

“T know that, my brave fellow; but if 
they were yours, would you let them go 
out to graze?” aaid the doctor. 

‘‘No,” replied the chief, smiling; 
ee because the Apaché dogs would carry all 
away.” 

‘< Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘we must not 
risk it. Let us go out and cut as much 
grass as we can to-day, for the poor brutes 
are in great distress.” 


good; and while strict watch was kept 
from the rock, three parts of the men were 
hurried down to the nearest point where 
there was an abundance of buffalo-; 
really in a state of naturally made hay, 
and bundles of this were cut and carried to 
the starving cattle. 

It was a terribly arduous job in the hot 
sun; and it made the doctor think that if 
matters went on in this way the silver 
procured from the mine would be very 

early bought. 

Even with all their efforts there was but 
@ very scanty supply obtained, and of 
that Joses declared the mules got by far 
the best share, biting and kicking at the 
horses whenever they approached, and 


The chief nodded, and said that it was | driving the more timid away. 
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Strict watch was kept that night, but no 
Apachés came, and as soon as it was light 
the next morning the horizon was swept 
in the hope of finding that they were gone; 
bunt no such good fortune attended the 
silver-miners, and instead, to the doctor’s 
chagrin, of their being able to continue their 
toil of obtaining the precious metal, it was 
thought advisable to go out and cut more 
fodder for the starving beasts. 

The next day came, and no Apachés were 
visible. 

“We can drive the cattle out to-day, 
Beaver,” said the doctor; ‘‘ the enemy are 
gone.” 

“The Apaché dogs are only hiding,” 
replied the chief, ‘‘ and will ride down as 
soon as the cattle are feeding by the lake.” 

The docter uttered an impatient ejacu- 
lation and turned to Joses. 

“What do you say ?” he asked. 

“Beaver ’s right, master.” 

“Well, perhaps he is; but we can’t go 
on like this,” cried the doctor, impatiently. 
“No silver can be dug if the men are to 
be always cutting grass. Here! you 
aud Harry and a dozen greasers, drive 
out half the cattle to feed. Bart, you 
take the glass and keep watch from high 
up the path. The signal of danger directly 
you see the Indians is the firing of 
your piece. If you hear that fired, Joses, 
you are to drive in the cattle directly, and 
we will cover your return.” 

“Good!” said Joses; and without a 
word he summoned Harry and a dozen 
men, going off directly after through the 
gateway to the corral, saying to Bart as 
he went, ‘‘Of course, I do as master tells 
me, but you keep a sharp look-out, 
Master Bart, or we shan’t get them bul- 
locks and cows back.” 

Bart promised, and took his station, rifle 
across his knee and glass in hand, to look 
out for danger, while before he had been 
there long the Beaver came and sat beside 
him, making Bart hurriedly apologise for 
the risk he had caused on the day of their 
adventure, he never having been alone 
since with the chief. 

‘Master Bart brave young chief,” was 
all the Indian said; and then he sat silently 
gazing out over the plain, while no sooner 
were the cattle released than they set off 
lowing towards the pastures at a long 
lumbering gallop, Joses and his followers 
having hard work to keep up with them, 
for they needed no driving. 

In less than half an hour they were all 
munching away contentedly enough, with 
Joses and his men on the far side to keep 
the drove from going too far out towards 
the plain, and then all at once the Beaver 
started up, pointing right away. 

“‘ Apaché dogs!” he shouted. 

Bart brought the glass to bear, and saw 
that the chief was right. . 

In an instant he had cocked and fired 
his Piece, giving the alarm, when the 
garrison ran to their places ready to cover 
the coming in of the cattle-drivers and 
their herd, Bart seeing that Joses had 
taken the alarm, and with his men was 
trying to drive the feeding animals back. 

But the doctor had not calculated upon 
hunger and bovine obstinacy. The poor 
brates after much fasting were where they 
could eat their fill, and though Joses and 
his men drove them from one place, they 
blundered back to another, lowing, bellow- 
ing, and getting more and more excited, 
but never a step nearer to their corral. 

And all this while the Apachés were 
coming on at full speed, sweeping over the 
level plain like a cloud. 


The doctor grew frantic. 
“Quick!” he cried; ‘we must go out 
to help Joses and his men. No, it would 


be perfect madness. Oh! what a mis- 
take!” 
“Let me go with the Beaver and his 


men to his help,” cried Bart, excitedly. 
‘My dear Bart, the Indians will be 
upon them before you could reach the 
horses, let alone saddle and bridle and 
mount.” 
“It is true,” said the Beaver, sternly. 


““ Chief Joses must fight the Apaché dogs 


himeelf.” 

Bart knew they could do nothing, and 

just then he saw that the Mexican greasers 
ad left the cattle, and were coming at full 
speed as hard as they could run towards 

e shelter of the rock. 

“The cattle rust go,” cried the doctor, 
bitterly. ‘‘It is my fault. Why does not 
Joses leave them? Harry is running with 
the others.” 

“Because poor Joses is too brave a fel- 
low,” cried Bart, in despair. ‘I must go 
to his help; I must indeed,” he cried, 
piteously. 

“Young chief Bart must stay,” said the 
Beaver, sternly, as he seized the lad’s arm. 
‘«He would be killed. Let chief Joses be. 
He is wise, and can laugh at the Apaché 
dogs.” 

It was an exciting scene, the Mexican 
labourers fleeing over the plain, the cattle 
calmly resuming their grazing, and the 
cloud of Indian horsemen tearing along 
like a whirlwind. 

The occupants of the rock were helpless, 
and the loss of the cattle was forgotten in 
the peril of Joses, though murmurs long 
and deep were uttered by the Englishmen 
against him who had sent them out to 
graze. 

In spite, too, of the terrible loss, there 
was something interesting and wonder- 
fully exciting in the way in which the 
Apachés charged down with lowered 
lances, the cattle calmly grazing till they 
were near, then lifting up their heads in 
wonder ; and asthe Indians swooped round 
they wheeled about, and went off at a 

op, but only to be cleverly headed and 

iven back; and then with the Apachés 
behind, and forming crescent which 
partly enclosed the lumbering beasts, they 
were driven off at full speed right away 
towards the plain, gradually disappearing 
from their owners’ eyes. 
. “Only half as many to feed,” said the 
doctor; bitterly. 

“Poor Joses!” groaned Bart, with a 
piteous sigh. ; 

“Chief Joses coming,” said the Beaver, 
pointing ; and, to the delight of all, they 
could see Joses in the distance, his rifle 
shouldered, marching quietly towards 
them, and evidently making himself a 
cigarette as he came. 

Half an hour later he was in their 
midst. 

“Couldn’t save the obstinate beasts, 
master,” he said, quietly; ‘they were 
worse than buffler.”” 

“But how did you manage to escape ?” 
cried the doctor and Bart in a breath. 

“Oh! when I bas as was all over I just 
crept under a bush, and waited till the 
Indian dogs had gone.” 

“* Chief Toses teo wise for Apaché dog,” 
said the Beaver, with a calm smile. 
“ Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth told young 
chief Bart so.” 

** Yes,” said Bart ; ‘‘ and I can’t tell you 
how glad I am.” 


Bart,” said Joses, gruffly. ‘‘I did my best, 
master, and I couldn’t do no stipes 

“T know, Joses,” replied the doctor. 
“It was my fault; and the greasers ran 
away?” 

«Yes, master, if we'd had five hundred 
thousand greasers there it would have been 
all the same. Nothing but a troop of 
horse would have brought the obstinate 
cattle back to their corral. You won't 
send out no more?” 

‘No, Joses, not a hoof,” said the doctor, 
gloomily; and he went to his tent on the 
top of the mountain to ponder upon the 
gloomy state of their affairs. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF SKERRY VORE 
LIGHTHOUSE. 


By R. A. M. STEVENSON, M.A. 


ues Board of Northern Lights was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1786, and it was as 
early as 1804 that their engineer, Robert 
Stevenson, builder of the well-known Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, first visited Skerry Vore,a 
rock of bad eminence on the west of Scotland. 

The very dangers and awful position of this 
solitary rock, which rendered a lighthouse so 
necessary, made its erection a matter of so much 
difficulty and hazard that the site was not even 
visited paain until 1814, after the completion of 
the Bell Rock. As Sir Walter Scott was of the 
party, I cannot do better than quote his record 
of this visit. 

“‘Having crept upon deck about four in the 
morning, I find we are beating to windward off 
the isle of Tyree, with the determination on the 

of Mr. Stevenson that his constituents 
should visit a reef of rocks called Skerry Vore, 
where he thought it would be essential to have 
a lighthouse. Loud remonstrances on the part 
of the Commissioners, who, one and all, declare 
they will subscribe to his opinion, whatever it 
may be, rather than continue the infernal 
buffeting. Quiet perseverance on the part of 
Mr. Stevenson, and great kicking, bouncinz, 
and squabbling upon that of the yacht, which 
seems to like the idea of Skerry Vore as little as 
the Commissioners. At length by dint of exer- 
tion come in sight of this long ridge of rocks 
(chiefly under water), on which the tide breaks 
in a mest tremendous style. There appear a 
few low broad rocks at one end of the reef, which 
is about @ mile in length. These are never en- 
tirely under water, though the surf dashes over 
them. To go through al the forms, Hamilton, 
Duff, and I resolve to land upon these bare 
rocks in company with Mr. Stevenson. Paull 
through a very heavy swell with great difficulty 
and approach a tremendous sar dashing over 
black pointed rocks. Our rowers, however, 
get the boat into a quiet creek between two 
rocks, where we contrive to land well wetted. 
I saw nothing remarkable in my way excepting 
several: seals, which we might have shot, but, 
in the doubtful circumstances of the landing, 
we did not care to bring guns. We took posses- 
sion of the rock in the name of the Commis- 
sioners, and generously bestowed our own great 
names on its crags and crecks. The rock 
was carefully measured by Mr. Stevenson. It 
will be a most desolate position for a lighthouse 
—the Bell Rock and Eddystone a joke to it, for 
the nearest land is the wild island of Tyree at 
fourteen miles distance, So much for the Skerry 
Vore.” 

It was not, however, till 1834 that a survey, 
preliminary to serions operations, was made, and 
the works were undertaken by Alan Stevenson, 
son of the builder of the Bell Rock. ‘The 
statistics of shipwreck, the objects cast ashore at 
Tyree, and the importance of the pesition, fully 
justified the dangers and expense incurred in 
the undertaking of such an erection at a dis- 
tance of fifty miles frem the mainland, and the 


«Just about as glad as I am, Master | fact that simce its completion no shipwreck has 
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taken place is a thorough demonstration of its 
success. 

The preliminary operations extended from 
1834 te 1837, and consisted principally in a 
minute survey of the whole of the reefs about 
Skerry Vore, and between it and Tyree, in order 
to ensure the safety of the shipping that must 
supply the workers on the rock. Hynish, in 
Tyree, was chosen for the site of a work-yard, 
and a projected harbour for the tender. The 
necessary quarries of granite for the tower were 
also established at Hynish by permission of the 
late Duke of Argyll. The survey showed the 
constant danger that must attend life on a 
vessel moored off Skerry Vore in the midst of 
hidden rocks and sunken reefs so numerous that 
in bad weather the whole twelve miles between 
Tyree and the rock looked one mass of foam ; 
and Alan Stevenson determined at any cost to 
erect a temporary barrack on piles asa dwelling- 
place for himself and his -workpeople. 

This k was constructed in pieces at 
Greenock, to be put up together on the rock, and 
it was completed in May, 1838. On June 26th 
the party began their first season's work b: 
laying down moorings for the tender in whic 
they must live until the barrack could be 
brought there and put up in its place. Several 
vain attempts at landing were made on the 
little slippery rock, so smooth that a pilot com- 
pared landing on it to climbing up neck of 
8 bottle. 

On June 28th, however, a landing was effected, 
and the first day's work on the rock accom- 
plished. It consisted in chalking out the best 
sites for the tower, the piles of the barrack, the 
forge, and the positions of the cranes, etc., with 
white paint, as one would mark out a cricket- 
ground. The seals and sea-fowl, hitherto the 
undisputed lords of this little domain a hundred 
feet in diameter, were formally dispossessed. 
My father says :—‘‘ I was amazed to find. that 
those animals should select as their place of 
repose a rock in the Atlantic. intersected by 
deep gulliesewhich are never dry, with only one 
pinnacle about five feet in diameter, raised about 
aixteen feet above the sea, while the greater part 
is only five-feet above high water.: Yet in a 
crevice of this rock I found an egg resting on a 
few downy feathers which the first wave must 
have infallibly washed away.” 

He then sailed for Greenock to return with 
the materials and seriously begin upon the 
erection of his barrack. 

The whole account bristles with continual in- 
terruptions to work from heavy weather and 
impossible seas. It is sufficient, however, to 
say that the 7th of August was the day they 
were able to land the materials, a job rendered 
extremely dangerous by the’smoothness of the 
rock and the weight of the objects which had 
to be landed and transported by hand. They 
had got up a smith’s forge protected from the 
wind by a wooden shed, when a gale forced 
them to take shelter for four days at Hynish, 
and extremely glad they were ever to get there 
after a wild night of unceasing danger and un- 
interrupted anxiety. A few more peaceful days, 
and the erection of six piles for the support of 
the barrack was fairly under way. 

This work gave them a good idea of what was 
before them in blasting and preparing the foun- 


dation pit of the tower out of a rock so much 
harder than granite itself. The preparation of 
the seats for the six outer or main beams and 


those of the six inner ones employed twelve 
men for four days. The beginnings of such a 
work on a smooth slippery rock were of 
necessity more tedious and dangerous than were 
the later stages after the establishment of tram- 
ways and the erection of cranes at some height 
on the tower, and the task of moving the bar- 
rack piles fifty feet long across the rock and 
then raising them into place, was no joke on so 
narrow and low a reef.. Everything had to be 
securely fixed before leaving work for the night, 
and a great beam, with difficulty just hoisted 
into place, might have to be taken down again 
and firmly lashed to the wind and wave-swept 
rock, should darkness suddenly come on before 
it could be fixed in its place. 

In the meantime their life consisted of toil on 


the rock in the day and sea-sickness in the ten- 
der at night. Work began at four ; at eight the 
boats brought breakfast, bags of biscuits, can- 
teens of beef, pitchers of tea ; at two came dinner, 
bringing the extra luxuries of beer and vege- 
tables. Work then went on till darkness drove 
them from the slippery, treacherous ridge to the 


close, sickening confinement of the heaving 
tender. : 
They were one day visited by a strange fleet 


of small meduse with silky sky-blue sails, which 
covered the water as far as the eye could reach. 
This was the last fine day ; then came a suc- 
cession of howling autumn storms, which gave 
them but few intervals of work, and then drove 
them from the rock to various ports of refuge. 
On one occasion, unable to stand the weather at 
Hynish, they had just time to get on board a 


salted sheep as their only provision before 
making for a safer port. 

The 11th of September was the last working 
day of this first season on the rock, and that 
day they managed to put the last finishing 
touch on the barrack in spite of the weather, 
which already began to show its accustomed 
winter fury. Half the tools only were they able 
to remove, but they left a chest of biscuits and 
a cask of water for the benefit of some possible 
shipwrecked mariner. 

On the-12th of November came a letter 
peginning, ‘Skerry Vore Lighthouse’ Works. 
Tyree, November 5, 1838. ear Sir,—I am 
extremely sorry to inform you that the barrack 
erected on Skerry Vore Rock has totally dis- 
appeared.” Then followed an account of the 
storm, which was described as ‘truly awful,” 
and a conjecture was thrown out that a large 
ship had been driven on to the barrack, as por- 
eon sta tabi had some ashore, Sins smith’s 

lorge isappeared. -The grindstone was 
thrown whole 4 distance of thelve yards, the 
anvil eight yards, one of the crabs twenty yards, 
and was smashed to pieces; the other, also 
dashed to ments, had been thrown over a 
Piece of rock six feet high. 

On the 19th. of April, 1839, Mr. Stevenson 
opened his‘ second season, and - sailed from 
Greenock with his new barrack, stopping to 
start fresh quarries in Mull om his way to the 
rock, The excavation of the foundation for the 
tower occupied the whole season, from the 6th 
of May tothe 3rd of September. The rock, a 
hard gneiss, presented many difficulties to the 
workmen besides that of its distance from land. 
Its small size and the little cover afforded by its 
low shape made the blasting very dangerous. 
Mats und nets were placed over the mines.as 
some precaution during blasting, and fortunately 
no accidents pecurreL, The boring took four 
times as long as 'the boring of Aberdeenshire 
granite would have taken. The uneven form 
of the rock, traversed by treacherous veins, 
necessitated making a ‘horizontal cut, which 
should lay bare a evel sound floor fit for the 
foundation pit. ¥ 

This occupied thirty men 102 days. The 
progress was slow, owing to storms and the 
consequent interruption of labour and loss of 
cranes and materials of all kinds. Many new 
ways of doing things had to be invented, shifty 
contrivances, to suit the peculiarities of the case, 
and which experience alone enabled the engineer 
to extemporise. The pit was to be forty-two feet 
in diameter and fifteen inches in depth below the 
level platform already made, and by the end of 
the season about a third of it was cleared: out. 
It required very delicate treatment in the work, 
as the action of gunpowder on the natural fis- 
sures of the rock might have endangered. the 
stability of the foundation. This time the new 
barrack was not begun upon until after the 
completion of the level floor, It was not be; 
till the first of July this year, and was finished 
on the 3rd of September, the work being carried 
on during the excavation of the pit. 

This season also saw the construction of a 
wharf and landing-place made in the creek 
mentioned by Sir W. Scott, as it was the best 
place for landing stones. Two days were spent 
in clearing away the gigantic seaweeds with a 
sickle mounted on a pole, that the engineer might 
see the true form of the tock and mark out the line 


of the wharf. Galvanic blasting was used, to the 
terror of the native boatmen, for the explosion 
took place after the tide had risen and every one 
had left the spot. A tramway, fifty yards long, 
from the wharf to the tower, two cast-iron water 
tanks, and ring-bolts in various parts of the 
rock, were the next things set up. On the 9th 
of August a specially heavy storm drove them 
from their moorings to Tyree. They returned on 
the 12th, and the state of things on the rock gave 
them some idea of the great force of the storm. 
Cranes had been swept away and beams scat- 
tered in all directions, and even the cask moor- 
ing-buoy had foundered in the surf. Indeed, 
the difficulties and dangers of the enterprise 
were 80 great, and at this stage the life neces- 
sarily so comfortless and the progress so slow, 
that many of the more cowardly of the seamen, 
in spite of the disgust of some of their com- 
rades, threatened mutiny, and aggravated cir- 
cumstances by their enforced dismissal. 

All next winter, and throughout the summer 
of 1840, the works preceeded at Hynish. The 
stones were to be dressed there, and even fitted 

ther in their courses for trial, that there 
might be no unnec trouble on the narrow 
rock. And by October, 1840, twenty thousand 
cubic feet of granite had been dressed and fitted 
at Hynish. On the rock that season the first 
landing was effected on the 30th April, 1846. 
The barrack was there all right thia time, thongh 
aged-looking. It had been left newly covered 
with red paint ; it was now hoary with sea-salt 
and bird-droppings. It had become nearly white 
in a single winter, as men’s hair changes in the 
course of some terrible night. However, all 
were glad to see that their fature abode had, in 
all material points, so well resisted the exposure 
of the winter, that even the biscuits provision- 
ally left for shipwrecked seamen were most of 
them dry and still eatable, That that exposure 
had not been slight was amply proved by the 
removal to a distance of a large block, weighing 
five tons, that the blasting of the wharf had dis- 
engaged. The early part of the season was very 
stormy, and on one occasion the working party 
on the little rock were fourteen days without 
any communication with the shore. These four- 
teen days were spent in bed, except at meal 
hours, leaving the barrack for work being im- 
possible, and the cold making it uncomfortable 
to sit motionless in a bleak shed through which 
the wet, salt wind howled. One night the de- 
struction of the former barrack was brought 
most vividly to every one’s recollection by the 
startling shock of a great wave, which made 
every one spring with a gry of alarm from his 
bed. The waves sometimes obscured the en- 
gineer's windows, fifty feet above the sea, with 
their sheets of spray. Provisions ran short, and 
‘but one day's rations remained, when the wel- 
come steamer was able to reach them. 

The barrack was hexagonal in shape, and 
about twelve feet in diameter. It had three 
storeys, about seven feet high each, and was 
perched on poles fifty feet high, which came 
together in a point under the floor of its upper- 
most storey. This top storey, thus left clear of 
encumbrances, served as a dormitory for thirty 
men. The second floor, chopped up in the 
middle by the top of the pyramid of piles, con- 
tained the room of the engineer and that of 
the foreman, Mr. Charles Stewart, and Mr. 
Macurich, superintendent of the landing. The 
lowest floor, greatly curtailed in space by the 
wide-spreading of the seven beams which passed 
through it, was a kitchen and provision store 
for forty persons. An open platform, removed 
every winter to allow free ge to the waves, 
held other things that could not well be mado 
fast to the rock. Life here was, as it had been 
before, either intolerably dull or intolerably 
hard-working. Work began at four, and went 
on sometimes till nine at night—rather a try- 
ing existence for an educated man accustomed 
to the comforts and intellectual resources of a 
town life. Iam tempted to quote a few of the 
engineer's own words on its counterbalancing 
advantages. 

“Yet life on the Skerry Vore was by no 


means destitute of its peculiar pleasures, Thea 
grandeur of the ocean’s rage, the deep murmtr 


Building of the Skerry Vore.—See p. 535. 


1. Preliminary difficulties; landing on the Rock. 2, Progress of Tower. 3. Completing Summit previous to raising the Lantern. 
4. Clearing the Rock of Seaweed. 5. The Beacon. 6, Marking out Foundations. 
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of the waves, the hoarse cry of the sea-birds 
which wheeled continually over us, especially at 
our meals, the low moaning of the wind, or the 
gorgeous brightness of a glassy sea and a cloud- 
Jess sky, and the solemn stillness of a deep-blue 
vault, studded with stars, or cheered by the 
splendours of the full moon, were the phases of 
external things that often arrested our thoughts 
in a situation where, with all the bustle that 

revailed, there was necessarily so much time 
for reflection.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_+oo—____——_ 


HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 


A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Prorgssor J. F. Hopcerts, 
Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor 
to the Ruasian Imperial College of Practical Science, 
ate., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 

ITH many courteous expressions of 
W goodwill, they parted. The stalwart 
warrior strode along, his good sword 
sheathed by his side, his boar-spear in his 
hand, and carrying with him an atmo- 
sphere of strength and manly confidence 
in himself as he stalked away, every inch 
a man. Arrived at the middle point of 
the opposite hill, he paused, turned back, 
and waved his spear. Instantly the door 
of the little outhouse was opened and the 
dog rushed out with an angry growl. He 
looked round to tind his master, stopped. 
sniffed the air, stood still a moment, and 
uttered a low plaintive whine, which 
seemed to rouse the other dogs beyond 
endurance, for they uttered a most hideous 

ell from their place of concealment. 
Fangs started, gave a short angry bark, 
and another moment would have found 
him in the hall of the mansion, but at that 
instant a low shrill whistle caught his car. 
One bound brought him to the chief gate, 
in the paling from whence he could see his 
master’s figure in the distance. This was 
enough. He bent his whole body together 
ior a terrific spring, as if he thought to 
clear the whole distance between himself 
and his master at one leap. And he did 
reach him in an incredibly short space of 
time by a succession of mighty bounds that 
made his more like flying than run- 
ning, and in his joy at regaining him, in 
the sense of perfect lom which the 
tremendous activity had seemed to yield, 
he nearly threw down that human tower, 
his master, in his gigantic gambols. The 
earl turned round, waved his cap gaily to 
Thorgerd, and he and Fangs were gone. 

“Ah!” said the prophetess, aloud, 
though to herself, ‘had the Britons had 
a few such men as he, we English had 
never gained foothold in Britain. What a 
man it is!” 

Saying these words the vala entered her 
hall and securely fastened the door on the 
inside, and then passed through to the end 
opposite to that at which she had entered, 
and where there was another door, which 
she also fastened. She then took down a 
fearful weapon semething like the old- 
fashioned cat-o’-nine-tails formerly used 
in the navy. She next opened the low 
door leading down into the vault where 
the dogs were confined, whose howling, 
barking, and yelling had now become per- 
fectly deafening. Struggling up the nar- 
row staircase, each striving to throw down 
the other 20 as to emerge before him, the 
two huge ereatures at last rushed with 
wild yells against the front door. Barin, 
her Deantifal arm, the vala approache: 


them with her cruel instrument of torture 
and commenced such chastisement of the 
two animals as changed their yells into 
repentant whinings. Exhausted at last, 
she said in Norse, ‘‘ Now go, and let me 
not hear a sound again.” Cowed and 
sullen, the dogs obeyed, but ever and anon 
there was a backward glance from their 
bloodshot eyes that glared upon her 
as though they really were imprisoned 
fiends. ‘ad her sense of command over 
the animals been less, had her resolution 
been less firm, had she faltered for a 
moment, she would have been torn to 
pieces; as it was, the victory of mind 
over brute force was complete. Humbled 
and thoroughly tamed, the huge creatures 
limped whining down the steps to their 
lair, and whined and growled alternately 
(but very low) until they fell asleep. 
Scarcely was this result attained, when 
again they were awakened by a low knock- 
ing at the door announcing the approach 
of a visitor. Again the vala opened the 
little portal, but just sufficiently to allow 
the dogs, which were again fearfully ex- 
cited, to see her face and mark her high 
displeasure. Again she spoke in Norse— 
a language which she only employed when 
much displeased: ‘Another sound, and 
the scourge shall flay you, ye hideous 
brutes! Lie down !’" 

Understanding words and tone and 
manner, the dogs slunk down again, and 
she refastened the doorway to their den. 

Meanwhile the knocking had been re- 
peated, and at last Thorgerd opened the 
front door to admit her visitors; but, 
whatever her surprise might have been at 
seeing those who now sought admittance, 
she allowed no sign of astonishment to 
express itself in her countenance, which 
was as calm and placid as the waters of a 
mountain lake at midsummer. 

“‘Good my lady, you are welcome to my 

or abode. What seek ye of Thorgerd 

erdabrud? But enter, and take part of 
the poor fare which I can offer.” 

The Hlefdige and Hilda entered the hall 
and were duly seated on the high bank, 
but refused all offers of other refreshment 
than a glass of clear cold water from the 
spring and some delicious rye bread, pre- 
pared by Thorgerd’s own domestics, who, 
however, were rarely suffered to appear, 
and were at this very moment in an out- 
house, where they dwelt. 

A fair young girl of true Old English 
type, with blue eyes, fair skin, and auburn 
hair, appeared as if by magic from a door 
on the left-hand side of the high bank, the 
entrance to the ‘‘ den ” being on the right. 
She was clad in tunic, gunna, and wimple, 
but had no mantle, nor was there any dis- 
tinguishing border on her dress, which, 
though exquisitely neat and clean, had no 
pestensions to elegance. She bore a silver 

ish, of foreign workmanship, of large 
dimensions, heaped with the choicest fruit. 
This she placed upon the small stone table 
and withdrew. Thorgerd proffered the 
fruit, which was not covepted by the lady, 
although Hilda helped herself largely. 
But when Thorgerd brought forth from a 
curious press standing against the wall 
near the door leading to the den a small 
wooden platter, with a loaf of bread some- 
what of the shape of a modern bun, only 
about six inches in diameter, placed 
thereon, and accompanied we a@ silver 


vessel containing salt, the prot and 
begged her to come and sit by her on the 
high bank, that they might break bread 


together. With winning sweetness the 
witch complied. The loaf was broken— 


not cut. Each lady broke a small fragment 
from the loaf, and first dipping it in the salt, 
presented it to the other. The pieces thus 
exchanged were eaten in rather a solemn 
manner, as though it were a grave cere- 
mony; and indeed it was so, for they en- 
tered tacitly by its means into a compact 
of friendship and good-will. 

“Will my dear lady give me leave to 
close the outer gate and see that other 
needful things be done before she leaves 
my roof?” 

*«Do what thou wilt, good Thorgerd,” 
said the lady; ‘‘only remember I would 
fain hold converse with thee, and the sun 
is near to noon. I must return ere long, 
you know sy work is such as may not be 
neglected.” 

“T only want to close the gate for fear 
of interruptions. I have much to say to 
hse, but we must be alone,” replied the 
vala. 

She spoke with so much sweetness, and 
looked so lovely in her white and gold 
(her mantle she had laid aside), so gentle 
and so kind, that no one could have 
credited: for a moment the fact that she 
had inflicted on the noble dogs the chas- 
tisement that we have seen her administer. 
No trace of anger was there, no trace of 
sovereign will. So perfectly had Thorgerd 
all her feelings in control that no one could 
divine, from what he saw in that calm 
placid face, that she could tame such fear- 
ful animals as those within the den, still 
less that she could lash them with sueh 
fury as we have seen her use! 

Many of our readers have heard of the 
curious responses from the weils in olden 
England—how well-worship was common 
all through ‘‘pagan Saxondom.” Thorgerd 
had left to prepare her own servants, of 
whom she had a large number, to assist in 
the rites, their duty being rather to en- 
hance the mysteries by certain additions to 
the weird surroundings than anything else. 
A few brief orders were given, and she re- 
turned after a very short interval declaring 
that everything was in readiness for the 
“walk to the well.” 

They proceeded to what we may call 
the back of the house together, when the 
same maiden who had brought the fruit 
appeared as if by accident, crossing the 
holgird, or courtyard as we now should 

it. 


“Bronda!” cried the vala, ‘‘come 
hither; take Hilda to the maiden’s hall 
and show her the new needlework of Odin 
and the ravens; we would be alone.” 

Receiving permission from the earl’s 
lady by a glance, Hilda gladly accompanied 
Bronda to the part of the house indicated. 
Thorgerd and the lady were thus for the 
first time alone. 

“*Tell me,” said the vala, ‘‘ knows the 
earl of this thy visit, and its object ?” 

“Nay, Thorgerd, I have told him 
nought of my forebodings and my wish to 
visit thee. I do not wish to hide it from 
him. I have no secrets from my lord, yet 
still I would not let him see my growing 
fears for Harold. Was this wrong, thinkest 
thou, Thorgerd ?” 

“Most right, dear lady,” was the 
answer. ‘But the wellis nigh. Are thy 
feet cold?” 3 

“What a strange question, Thorgerd. 
Why?” 

“* Because,” replied the vala, ‘the Nixé 
of the Spring likes worship to be done 
her, and I think the shoes were best cast 
off here.” 

Thorgerd herself now stooped down and 
drew from her feet her delicately fashioned 
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shoes. So did the lady. They next un- 
wound the linen bandage round the foot 
and ankle, worn then instead of stockings, 
and the pair went on. 

They had descended now the hillock’s 
side on which the mansion stood. They 
crossed the little valley, gained the rising 
hill beyond, and entered a dark wood or 
rather thicket of short trees. On passing 
this they came into an open space where 
stood an ancient wall surrounding an old 
well. Here the seeress took op a small 
branch or twig of a tree curiously shaped, 
and turning to the Lady Edelgitha, said, 

“This a token of good hap. Take the 
dried branch and lay it in thy hand so 
that where the twig bends off to form a 
fork it may rest in the middle. Then re- 
peat the runes that form thy name and 
watch the twig, and if it moves, advance to 
the well and I will follow thee, but do not 
speak to me until I speak to thee, for 
while yon mystic branch lies in thy hand 
I will pronounce the ‘galder,’ or magic 
charm, to call the white elf from the secret 
wave.” 

“‘But shall we see her, think’st thou, 
Thorgerd ?”” 

‘*No, she will not appear—at least, to 
thee. And now be silent, strain thine ear 
for every sound.” 

The lady placed the twig in her open 

and watched it intently. At last a 
‘aint motion seemed perceptible, and the 
little dried stick began to roll over to- 
wards the well. Immediately the lady 
began to advance in that direction, and 
the prophetess, removing her shoes and 
wimple, rushed forward and threw herself 
upon her knees before the well. She then 
began chanting in a low tone the following | 
chaim: 


Water Lady! Water Lady! 
Answer from the holy well. 
Eldn Sister! Elfin Sister ! 
Listen to my mighty spell. 


By the Fear of Frigga! 

By the Hoste of Hilda ! 

By the Fires of Freya! 

By the Daughter of Delling ! 
By the Maiden Miner 


And her wondrous well ! 


By the Mystic Moonbeam ! 

By Sékkvabak and Saga ! 

By the Voice of Vala! 

Lend our lawful Lady 

Help in Time of Trouble 
Through my spoken spell. 


By the Strength of Star! 

By thy power to save ! 

Send thy token from far 
From thy wonderful wave, 
‘That the Lady may hear 
‘What the Norn has to tell, 
‘What to hope, what to fear— 
Speak! Auswer my spell! 


Here the vala sprang up into an erect 
attitude, and signing to the lady to 
observe silence, she approached the edge of 
the well and threw in a large arm-ring. 
She then bade the lady do the like, whe 
drew off her own golden bracelet and 

- would have flung it in herself, but the vala 
stopped her by a sign, and taking it from 
her went to the well’s mouth and dropped 
it over the brink. Instantly a low, sweet 
murmur was heard from below like the 
ripple of a rivulet in spring. 

Thorgerd Herdabrud turned round with 
a triumphant glance at the lady, and said, 


emilingly, in a very low whisper, ‘‘ Now 


the spell works, Lady Edelgitha, listen for 
each sound!” 

The ripple ceased, but was succeeded by 
an agitated boiling sound as of water in a 
cauldron on , fire. ‘‘ Now,’’ said the pro- 
phetess, still in a sort of stage whisper, 
“look in and see thy face reflected in the 
wave.” 

The Lady Edelgitha looked in but saw 
nothing save a whitish mist apparently 
caused by the extreme agitation of the 
water, which, however, was too low down 
to be very distinctly visible. Presently 
the tumult of the waves subsided, and she 
saw—not her own face reflected in the 
water, but the form of her son Harold re- 
flected in the surface, which looked more 
like a disc of some metal polished to act 
as a mirror than a sheet of water. The 
figure looked somewhat more girlish than 
Harold, bu it was olad in his usual gar- 
ments and wore the hunting-cap which we 
described in the commencement. But the 
face was, as far as she could distinguish, in 
the indistinct manner of its being pre- 
sented to the lady, beaming with merri- 
ment and almost childish fun! 

“Harold, my boy! My brave—” here a 
thick mist issued from below and rendered 
the image invisible. The words died on 
the lady’s lips and she fell into a swoon. 

When she recovered she was lying on a 
couch upon which a magnificent bear- 
skin had been flung, her head rested on a 
pillow stuffed with feathers taken from the 
nest of a northern sea-bird. The light of 
day was excluded from the chamber by 
wooden shutters placed before the glass 
windows above referred to. Thorgerd was 
sitting by her side holding in her h-nda 
curious drinking vessel made of glass, and 
so constructed as not to stand upright, so 
that if put down on a table it would 
tumble over and spill any fluid that might 
be left in it. This glass was actually 
called a tumbler, and the name has come 
down to us, though the vile habits of in- 
temperance which disgraced those days are 
passing now away. 

“She has recovered,” said the pro- 

hetess. ‘‘ Give her some pure fresh water, 
Fulda, and she will be well anon.” 

Hilda obeyed. The lady drank some of 
the water and then some of the wine which 
Thorgerd offered her. 
perfectly recovered. 

«« What was it, Thorgerd? Say! It was 
a lovely vision. What means the sight I 
saw?” 

“«Tcannot say before thou tellest me what 
it was,” said Thorgerd; ‘‘ was it very 
fearful?” 

“Not at all fearful,” said the Lady 
Edelgitha. “I saw my boy!” 

“How! thy boy! What, Harold? 
Looked he happy or more sad than gay? 
Was he alone? or were his companions 
with him?” 

** Alone, and vi happy,” replied the 
lady, “but methought I card a strange 
wailing, then all was dark, and when I 
wakened I was here with thee! What 
means all this? What means this swoon 
of mine?” 

“‘Most gracious lady—nothing. That 
is, Lread not quite the riddle. That Harold 
should appear is well. He smiled— 
that’s better; but I do not like the cry. 
Now hear me, lady. Thy husband must 
know nothing of this business. He will 
ask thee, lady, ere the sun goes down, to 
know thy thoughts about Earl Harold. 
Tell him this: Kenulf must go. Harold 
may need his aid, and more can be done by 


‘At last she seemed | 


|me than of Nixé. 


| private chamber after the midda 


and bill. Thou art stronger, but not 
strong enough to walk. My horse is 
saddled ready for thy use, another waits 
for Hilda. Grooms shall ride with thee 
to thy husband’s land, where ye dismount 
and walk.” : 

After a short time the lady was suffi- 
ciently recovered in mind and body to 
mount and ride away. Thorgerd remained 
and watched her mount the farther hill, < 
then she turned round and struck a piece 
of metal hanging by a cord with a small 
iron hammer. Instantly a maiden entered 
through the door which led to the ‘holy 
well.” This girl was strangely habited. 
Her lower form was dressed as women are. 
The upper part was like a boy in garb. 
She wore a cap precisely like the head- 
dress worn by Harold. Her hair was 
dressed like his, and she was so much like 
him in her strange disguise that, seeing 
but the upper portion of her form, you 
might have thought it Harold’s. 

“Bravely played out, Thorgilda. But 
hast thou closed the hidden doors that lead 
into the well?” 

“Ay, good my lady,” said the girl. ‘‘The 
two steel mirrors are with Cwalm, the 
groom. And yet I like not to deceive our 
lady. Here are the arm-rings.”’ : 

“Give them to me, Thorgilda. Bravely 
caught, and all was done to wonder. 
Seldom nowadays does the good Nixé 
answer. But it would never do, my child, 
to lose belief among the country folk in 
her great powers for us. Some time has 
passed away since last she showed her 
might, and much I dread her anger should 
she think our deed was wrong.” 

“Nay,” quoth the girl. ‘‘ That cannot 
well be so, seeing we keep the dread of the 
old well still rife through all the kingdom. 
The Nixé loses nothing by our art, and if 
she would again lift up her voice and speak 
from out the waters she would find a 
thousand true believers. I fear not Nixé, 
troll, or elf; I fear the humankind who, 
from betrayal through some serving churl, 
may make this work our ruin.” 

“*Nonsense, good maiden!” said the 
witch. ‘The churls are more afraid of 
Despite their know- 
ledge of some tricks or so, their faith is 
still unshaken. What men wish to believe 
they will think true! Remove thy upper 

ents, see the mirrors well bestowed, 
and take this silver arm-ring as a token 
that Thorgerd Herdabrud is not ungrate- 
ful.” 


Meanwhile the lady had been quite 
restored by her ride, and reached home 
without showing the least token of weari- 
ness or ill-health. The earl sought her 
meal, 
and, as Thorgerd had expected, asked his 
wife her opinion as to the advisability of 
sending Kenulf in search of Harold. He 
was delighted to find that she cordially 
agreed with him. A female slave was sent 
to bid old Hilding send the boy, and in a 
short time he appeared. * 

“‘Well, Kenulf!” said the grim Eurl 
Rolf, ‘‘what thinkest thou, lad; canst 
find thy young friend Harold now, or 
not?” 

“T know not, geod my lord,” replied the 
boy. ‘‘ But if thou wilt show me so much 
honour, and trust me to the work, believe 
me I will leave no stone unturned to find 
him. I am sure no truer servant rides 
with you to war than is my loving father, 
and I trow I was not born to shame him! 
Dear my lord, he will be proud of me if I 
succesd, and I shall be so happy. So 


two wily boys than with helmet, byrnie, ! please you let me go.” 
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“Thou shalt go,” said the lady; ‘and 
wear this for me,” she continued, pro- 
ducing a charming little golden arm-ring, 
just large enough to fit our youthful war- 
rior. Then the earl brought forth a lovely 
sword, a model of the ring-mel or battle- 
blade of England, and presenting it to the 
boy, said, 

**Thou shalt not go unarmed. Harold 
had nothing but his seax and falcon; thou 
hast here'a right good sword, which thou 
canst use right well. To-morrow early 
shalt thou leave, and take two youngsters 
with thee; but of course their fathers must 
allow it, or ’tis nought!” 

“Forgive me, good my lord,” exclaimed 
the boy, ‘‘ but dost thou think a ‘nithing’ 
rides among your train?” 

The grim earl started. 

“What! Among my train a ‘ nithing’ ? 
No, I tell thee, boy, and all the Saxon 
English land knows that full well, and 
‘Grim Rolf Blue-tooth ’ hates to hear the 
word!” 

“T know it,” answered Kenulf; ‘and 
it’s true; but if there were a man who 
would not jump for joy to think his son 
should go with me, I, boy and youngster 
that I am, would call him coward, pull his 

‘beard, and laugh !”” 

The grim earl smiled his very ghastliest 
smile, and held his hand to Kenulf. 

“Well, my Jad, you may choose two of 
the boys as playmates to go with you. 
But, mind, no underhanded working. 
Ask the fathers of the boys you want, and 
if they will allow you, take them. Horses 
small and active you shall have; and as 
you may meet dangers on the road, each 
boy shall have a javelin and spear. The 
smiths shall fit their shafts for you this 
evening. Your garb is that of hunters of 
the wolf; and faith! it’s not unlikely 
some may try your and the boar-spears’ 
metal.” 

‘Good night, my child,” the lady said. 
“Tf you return with Harold safe and 
sound, your knighthood shall be certain, 
for my care has ever been to choose the 
doughtiest for our band!” 

Overcome by this touching mark of 
interest from so great a lady, Kenulf 
dropped lower in his obeisance than usual, 
and left the room too much excited for 
more words. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE 
AN ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 


By Frank CHASEMORE.' 
(Continued from page 525.) 
Gn two circular pieces of beech five inches 
in diameter and one and a half inches 
thick, each to have a hole bored in the centre 
an inch in diameter, and going right through 
the wood. Take one of these pieces, and on 
the under side fasten, by three strong brass 


Fig. 6. 


hinges that work stiffly, three legs, made of 
inch and a half square pine (Fig. 5). These 
Jegs are to be four fect six inches long. 

‘ake the other piece of beech and fasten a 


rod or roller of wood, two feet and a half long | more of the screw-eyes. 
and one inch diameter, into the hole, so that one 
end is flush with the top side of the wood (Fig. 

Now fasten two uprights to the top, letting 
ig. 6). 


6). 


them into the wood ( These are tu be 


half inches thick (a ribbon roller will do very 
well), and bore a hole right through the centre, 
one and a quarter inches in diameter. Round 
this piece of wood at equal distances screw three 
Now cut from your 
brass wire three lengths of fourteen inches, and 
turn a ring at each end of each piece, and hook 
one end of each piece into a screw-eyo in the 
circular block, and the other end into the eye in 
each leg, closing up the rings so that they will 
not come unhooked. This arrangement will 
keep the top from tilting. Now the stand is 
! finished, and we will take the tube in hand if it 
| is quite dry and hard. Before drawing out the 


Fig. 6. 


three-quarters of an inch thick, and four and a 
half inches high, and are to be three and a half 
inches apart. 


Fig. 7: : 


Bore a hole in each upright about half an 
inch from the top and about one quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Now get nine screw stair- 
eyes at the ironmonger's and about seven fect of 
brass wire one eighth of an inch thick. Get 
this wire straightened. Into the inside of each 
leg, and one foot from the top, screw one of the 
brass stair-screws. Now get a piece of wood, 
circular, three inches diameter and one and a 


Fig. 8. 


roller, cut, with a sharp knife, the ends off quite 
square, leaving the tube thirty-seven and a half 
inches long. Now draw out the roller without 
breaking the tube. We must now fix the object- 
glass. Cut a strip of cardboard half an inch 
wide, and long enough to go all round inside 
the tube without lapping, and to fit Lightly: 
Push this inside, so that it will form a shelf half 
an ancl, inside the end of the tube. vous as 
in its place. Upon this place the object-glass, 
and fia it there 4 glueing a strip of ard board 
all round inside the tube on the top of the lens. 
To fix the eyepiece, cut from the roller used to 
make the tube on, a piece one inch long, and bere 
a hole right through the centre of it the exact 
size of the eyepiece tube, Glue this block in 


Fig. 


Appearance of the Moon seen through this telescope on June Oth last year. The little moon in the corner is 
the the real moon appeared to the naked eye compared with the magnified image. 
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the other end of tube. Push the brass tube in 
this hole with the field-lens inwards. The tele- 
scope can be focussed by pushing in or drawing 
out the brass tube. Geta piece of deal eight 
inches long and three and a half inches wide and 
twoinchesdeep. Cuta groove along the top as 
Fig. 7, one inch deep and a little more than 
two and a quarter inches wide; to fit the outside 
of the tube. Glue this block on the tube, so 
that one end is thirteen inches from the front 
end of the tube (the eyepiece end). Put the 
block in its place between the uprights on the 
stand, and fix it there by two screws passing 
through the holes in the uprights and screwing 
into the block. Pass the .od attached to the 
uprights through the-hole in the top of stand 
and through the hole in the block underneath. 
Now we have only to make the arrangement 
for elevating the telescope. For this you will 
want the rest of the brass wire and the remain- 
ing three stair-eyes as well as two picces of thin 


brass plate, four and a half inches long, half an 
inch wide, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
Bend these pieces of plate as in Fig. 8, making 
the bent parts one inch long, and get the ends | 
cut as in the figure, and have holes drilled in| 
the bent parts a little larger than the brass | 
wire. Cut your wire into two Jengths of 
eighteen and a half inches, and take them to' 
the tinman and get him to cut a screw-thread ' 
nearly the whole length of each, leaving about ; 
two inches to each. At this end of each get him | 
to turn aring, and get him to close these two ' 
Tings into one of the screw-eyes. Get him to: 
make a screw-nut for each wire about the size of ' 
a farthing, but about twice the thickness. 
Screw the eye carrying these wires through the 
tube into the eyepiece block, screw the remain- 
ing two screw-eyes into two of the legs of the 
stand, on the outside of each leg and about one 
foot from the top of each. Bend the cut part | 
of the brass plates into rings and close them in 
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these screw-eyes. Now put the screw-nuts in 
their places in the brass plates, and put the 
screw wires through the holes in the top, and 
turn the nuts to the left, which will draw down 
the wires and with them the eyepiece of the 
telessore, To turn the telescope to the left 
turn the right-hand nut to the right, and the 
other to the left, and to turn it to the right re- 
verse the action of the nuts. In making this 
telescope Bite must be very careful in fixing the 
lenses. ey are to be placed so that the cen- 
tres are to be in one straight line, which line is 
to be at right angles to the lenses. You can 
cover your tube with coloured paper to give it a 
finish. It will be advantageous, in using the 
instrument, by keeping out all light not wanted, 
to make a ardboard tube about six inches long 
and large enough to slide easily on the end over 
the object-glass and to project about five inches. 
The telescope is now finished and will with 
ordinary care last for years. 
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2 Be thou might-i - 
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‘our trust! when sor-row 
to in-spire, 


Dark - ens 
True - er 


on our 


shad - 
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way, 


sculp-tured bust ; 
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Be thou si of ight to - 
And while cling - ing, bree - ing 
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Torn 


Climb 
Tell 


to where the 
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Memories set in checkered 
Of our meeting and our breakin, 
Thee we leave to God and 


Symbol, too, of patient waiting, 
Waiting for the tardy years, 


by storms, but still creating 


Leaves of hope and charms for tears ;— 


Planted thus by Friendship’s fingers, 
Silently to strengthen there, 

Seal the thought 
‘Witness our last, saddest prayer. 


at round thee lingers, 


memento ! softly raking re 
ight, nae 


night. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GABDEN. 


I the final sentences of my last paper I men- 

tioned five different climbers, all of which 
are very easy to manage, and very showy and 
effective. The wild convolvulus I prefer to the 
coloured or cultivated one, owing to its intense 
luxuriousness of growth, and the earliness with 
which it gets up in spring. I am writing these 
lines in the middle of February ; my convolvuli 
are all well through the ground, and my white 
bryonies, that by-and-by will make so splendid 
a shade for my tea-arbour and some arches, are 
up six inches. Both these need a little seein, 
to, when growing, every two days or oftener— 
mean in the way of training. 

I mentioned gourds. I like to see the great, 
noble-looking fruit of these resting on the top 
of an archway. 

French beans you may grow almost anywhere. 
It will be early enough to put them in in May. 
The red and the white scarlet-runnera may be 
grown side by side, for the sake of effect, 
wherever they have something to hold on by, 
and sun to shine on them. Sphey need water, 
and sunshine, and good wholesome, rich soil. 
They look pretty cven in a window-box, and 
will grow up the sides and arch over, trained 
either on strings or galvanised zinc work. 

_Hop plants grow very quickly, and are effec- 
tive for either arches or arbours. 

The deadly nightshade is a climber I have not 
mentioned. . It grows wild in hedgerows and 


‘about rocky ground, in railway cuttings, and 
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VII.—CLIMBERS—THE FRUIT GARDEN—ROSES. 


quarries, Its foliage is charming in spring, and 
its berries most lovely in autumn. Avoid it. 

I believe I have now said enough about 
climbers to entice some few of my readers to 
attempt their cultivation. If they do so they 
will gain experience every summer, and soon 
know far more about ‘them than any written 
article can tell them. In an old or old- 
fashioned garden, where there are plenty of 
trees and bushes .about, climbers are not 8o 
much needed. But had I a bare patch of ground 
in the middle of a field, or on a hill-side, by the 
aid of quickly-growing climbing plants I would 
undertake to make it both shady and charming 
in one short summer season. 

Now for a word or two about fruit and roses, 
and I have done. Every one is fond of fruit, 
and though you may not aspire to nectarines 
or peaches, there are many of the smaller kinds 
of fruit that grow excellently well, even in 
newly-laid-out gardens. Indeed, they some- 
times grow better in these than in the older sort, 
because they get more sun, and the ground is 
rich in many substances that they make use of 
as food. 

Strawberries are very easily grown. They 
are hardy fruit ; indeed, they grow finer in the 
far north, say in Aberdeenshire, than they do 
in the sunny south. Now, willing and all j 
though the strawberry plant is to do well, it, 


must have sunshine, water, and elbow-room. If 
the plants are allowed to crowd each other, the 
fruit will be miserably small, or there will be 
merely a few flowers with nothing to follow. 
Close to where I am writing now I have a bed 
which I formed in November, 1882. There are 
four rows, each row eighteen inches apart, and 
each plant a foot apart. Well, even last year I 
had a good crop of large and luscious fruit. I 
did not stint the manure, and I treated them 
sometimes to a little liquid manure poured be- 
tween the drills. The Ted, too, is in a sunny, 
open position. 

The reader may learn something from this. 
My plants, however, were big ones. But as 
productive a bed could have been got from 
runners—and these any gardener will give you 
cheap—had I planted them in July. Mind in 
cultivating strawberries to cut off the runners 
before the ends of them take root, unless in- 
deed you want to form a new bed, in which 
case you may allow several bushes to run to 
runners. Beware of weeds, and give good 
manure in autumn. 

Get the best kinds of strawberries when you 
are about it; and if you are planting several 
rows, let them be of early and late kinds, 
so that you may have rotation of crops. Put 
down straw or hay between the drills and 
Andee the plants in May, to save soiling of the 
ruit. 
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Among small fruits, next in point of merit 
come what we call bush fruits, including goose- 
berries, currants, red and black, and rasp- 
berries. 

These may be grown in any garden, though 
you will find the currants do better against a 
southerly exposed wall or fence that throws 
back the heat and light. I do not mean that 
they should be nailed up, but only leaned to. 
Perhaps they will want a little support in the 
shape of a rope, run along and tacked here and 
there between the bushes. This, remember, is 
merely to prevent them from tumbling down or 
bending too far over valuable space, and must 
by no means interfere with the free circulation 
of light through them. 

If my readers will only bear in mind now and 
always that everything grown in a garden 
Yequires the following five necessaries of life, 
they will have a never-failing guide to the culti- 
vation of whatever vegetable, frait, or flowers 
they set their minds upon, provided the soil is 
suitable. 

1. Food (good manure). 

2. Water (whenever required). 

3. Sunshine (obtained by growing in the 


open). 

4. Air (obtained by judicious pruning). 

5, Elbow-room (obtained by avoiding over- 
crowding). 

Gooseberry bushes, nice little shapely young 
ones, may be bought for three shillings a dozen. 
Plant in autumn in well-manured soil, but not 
in too damp a situation, and you will have 
abundance of frnit next season. In fact, the 
bushes will be crowded. 

Prune gooseberry bushes in March. Tip the 
ends of the long branches if they are growing 
straggling or falling, and cut down side shoots 
of principal branches to a couple of buds. If 
more branches are required leave the strongest 
and most likely to bear. Let the bush be upon 
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the whole somewhat hollow in the centre, then 
ease up the earth around the roots, and a little 
liquid manure will now do good, followed by a 
handful or two of slaked lime. 

Currant bushes are pruned as early as No- 
vember. Here also you must have a rather 
ouen contre bnsh. Cut down straggling side- 
shoots to within a bud or two. Cut off the 
shoot just a little way above the bud, and re- 
member it must not be done too obliquely, else 
the wound will not be healed, and will therefore 
decay. Cut out old wood, if new and likely 
branches are ready to take its place. In buyii 
currant bushes get good kinds, such as red iad 
white Dutch, Knight’s large red, cherry, and 
black Naples, 

In buying gooseberry ‘bushes be sure to inquire 
the names and get a guarantee. The old- 
fashioned yellow hairy gooseberry is a good one, 
and prolific. The green hairy one is also very 
delicious. There is one that grows as big as a 
small pear, and is of a light-green colour, and 
smooth, which yor onght to have. If it has a 
name I have forgotten it, but it is very old- 
fashioned. Many of the red kinds are excellent 
to eat, although they are usually chosen for 
making jam. 

Of raspberries you ought to have both the 
yellow and the red kinds. Raspberry canes are 
very prolific; they want a deal of room, how- 
ever, and I think, on the whole, two rows 
should not be grown together, however much 
space is left between them. There is one pecu- 
larity about this fruit: the last year’s canes do 
not produce fruit next season, so they are cut 
down, and the young shoots are trained and 
praned. Three or four canes are enough to 

leave to each root. A good plan of trainin, 
them is to have a strong stake driven in at eac! 
end of the row, and iron wires—two will be 
enough—run between. To these the canes may 
be tied and spread out like a fan, This is a 


TRAPS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM; 


better plan than putting a stake or pole to each, 
and tying them up to that. 

Beware of leaving your canes too high. Cut 
them well down in March if you wish good 
edible fruit. 

Roses are grown either as standards or half 
standards — having been budded on _ strong 
straight briers—or on their own roots, either 1m 
the open or against the wall to form climbers. 

I like to see them in the kitchen garden grow- 
ing on their own roots, but standards look 
charming on a lawn. 

Plant roses in the last months of the year, 
especially in October and November. The next 
two months are uncertain, but you may plant 
again in Febroary. Do not place them where 
they cannot have sunshine, and do not forget 
that roses require plenty of manure and frequent 
waterings in seasons. You must also watch 
for maggots. erever- you see a leaf curled 
squeeze it. The green-fly is also very destruc- 
tive in some seasons. Soap-and-water will 
bring them off wall-roses, but if on standards 
you may use your fingers, only do not be rough. 

Prune roses in February, or early in March, 
according tothe season. Cut the twiglet a little 
way above a bud, and down to a couple of buds. 
Prune so that the tree may have air, and do not 
allow any one single branch to cross the hawse 
—if I may be allowed a nautical term—of 
another, 

Roses _on walls should be trained etric- 
ally, and not allowed to grow too wil If any 
long shoots are growing out consider first if 
there be room for them to be nailed to the wall. 
If not, off with them, leaving just three eyes, 
but do not overcrowd. 

Keep the surface of the ground loose around 
your rose-trees, to admit the warmth of the sun 
and the water, which they must have if the 
season be anything like a dry one. 

(THE END.) 


INCLUDING HINTS ON MOLE, OTTER, WEASEL, RAT, SQUIRREL, AND BIRD TRAPPING, 


HE bird. 
lime itself 
is the first 
considera- 
tion under 
this head- 
ing. I do 
~ not advise 
any boy to 
make it 
himself, 
but if he 
neverthe- 
— less chooses 
so to do 
here is a recipe which 
will produce a very 
good ‘‘lime.” Half 
a pint of linseed-oil 
should be put into 
an iron pot and care- 
' fully boiled over the 
fire for four hours, or, in fact, 
till it thickens sufficiently, 
stirring it repeatedly the while with a stick. The 
oil is smooth when it boils. In order to ascertain 
when it is done take out the stick and immerse 
it in water, after which see if it sticks to the 
fingers, If it does the oil is ready to be poured 
out into cold water, and thereafter placed in 
little flat tin boxes—the most convenient recep: 
tacles, as they fit in the waistcoat pocket, and 
can be used as required. 
Birdlime is also mado from holly bark, but 
according to the directions given in the ‘‘ Ency- 


By J. Harrincton Keene, 
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CATCHING BIRDS WITH BIRDLIME. 


clopedia Britannica” the process is much too 
troublesome for boys, and as one can buy bird- 
lime enough to stick a flock of rooks together 
for a few pence from a professional birdcatcher, 
life may be considered too short for that process 
at this time. As I am some distance from a 
town, much less a professional birdcatcher, I 
make mine as above, and find it little if any 
inferior to that I have been in the habit of 
buying. 

uring winter time, when frost and snow 
cover the earth, birdlime is very useful, for at 
that time the “clap” net is of very little use. 
A good plan then is to sweep a bare plate any- 
where near a plantation or wooded garden, or 
even in the farmyard, and having anointed a 
few dozen wheatears with the straw attached—or 
rather, having anointed the straw for about a 
foot nearest the ear—to spread them about in 
the patch. The birds will attempt to take the 
ears away, and will so get limed and drop to 
the ground. You must very quickly pick them 
up or you will lose some, as their struggles not 
infrequently release them, at least partially, 
and they flutter out of reach. 

Sometimes it will be found that a few hand- 
fala of oats, barley, or wheat thrown down 
where the limed straws are will be of service 
when they do not seem to care for the wheat ears 
themselves. There is the probability of the 
little fellows coming in contact with the ears, 
and so getting limed. These methods are chiefly 
applicable, as I have said, to cold weather. 


a hundred twigs of some smooth, thin wood, 
such as withy, and after liming, stick them 
down by the side of any rivulet of water near 
woody growths, and of course not near a large 
tract of water such as a lake or river. Oover 


| over the stream with brush or fern, so that the 


birds can come only by where your limed twi; 
are placed. I have had remarkable sport in 
this way when the birds have been coming to 
drink during the forenoon and afternoon. 
* I tried an experiment for rooks with birdlime 
some little time ago. We all know that in 
winter, during a thaw, rooks will frequent pas- 
tures in great numbers, especially if cattle be 
present ‘About fifty yards to the west of where 
am now sitting is a long waterside pasture, and 
thousands of rooks could be seen digging away 
right lustily. Rooks are too strong and wily to 
be limed in the usual way with bristles or twigs, 
so I made some paper concs—funnel-shaped, 
you know, like the grocers use for packing sugar 
—and anointed the inside with birdlime, stick- 
ing also a few grains of wheat round the inner 
side. The result was ridiculous in the extreme. 
After scattering a few grains of corn about, and 


| Placing about a dozen of these limed brown- 
‘wl 


per funnels in a likely manner, I retired toa 
jistance, and with my field-glasses watched. A 
flock soon found out the scattered grain, and 
one after the other the cones were inspected, 
but for some time no one ventured to do more. 
Presently, however, after the loose in was 


apparently all eaten, one of the wily birds had 


A different mode of procedure may be prac- ; the temerity to poke his head inside a cone, 


tised when the weather is very hot. Cut, say, 


| The result was much to his evident surprise, for 
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the cone stuck tight, and there he was tamblin, 

and attempting to fy with a foolscap on, whic! 

blindfolded him, and which stuck tight enough 
to allow me time to go up and release the poor 
fellow. I did not kill him, for old rook pie is 
by no means palatable. TI tried this plan for a 
heron which continually frequented a little pond 
wherein my last year’s trout are kept, but did 
not succeed in capturing him, though he took 
both the cone and fish used for a bait away 
somehow. Anyhow, it has most thoroughly 
frightened my gentleman, for I have not seen 

since, 

One fine morning some time since I had a 
delightful ramble with a quaint old character 
living hereabouts who gets his living by mole 
and bird catching. Old ‘‘ Twiddie,” as he is 
familiarly called, has been bailiff on a neigh- 
bouring estate for nearly fifty years, and, like 
the generality of farm-labonrers, 1 am sorry to 
i being gifted with magnificent health, he has 

lowed the day to pass wherein a pound or two 
might have been put by for the exigencies of old 

e. One faculty, however, he has not been 
allowed to spend at the alehouse, and that is a 
natural love for nature's works and a gift of 
observation which has, perhaps almost unknown 
to himself, forced him into being a natural 
naturalist, if I may so use the expression. He 
can tell any bird on the wing by its flight, he 
knows all the fancies—some of them old 
imagined fancies—of bees, each fly as it flits 
from the water's has a name, though far 
from being that given it by science. No matter 
for that ; a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet, and old Twiddie can tell something of 
its life-history. Well, Twiddie and I started 
on our ramile, and this is how he was 
equipped. A ca. containing a beautifal little 
cock goldfincn duly and comfortably furnished 
with food and water, and protected from the 
sharp though clear air of the bright November 
day by means of an old silk handkerchief. Some 
dozen or two of prepared bristles, a small box of 
birdlime, and a ‘‘dummy ” or stuffed goldfinch 
set up on a branch of wood with one end 
sharpened so that the latter could be stuck in 
the ground and then the bird retained in any 
position deemed desirable. The bristles were of 
the best shoemaker’s kind, and were arranged in 
bunches of three on a stout carpet-needle. By- 
the-by I have sproved on these by substituting 
a fish-hook straightened (see Fig. 6). To do this 
take an ordinary eel-hook and make it red-hot 
in the gas or candle flame, holding it the while 
by means of a pair of pliers. It can be readily 
straightened after this, whether hot or cold, as 
the heating softens the wire. The utility of the 
barb lies in the fact that the bird cannot by any 
chance fly away with the bristle or lose it for 
you in its struggles, because of the barb’s holding 
power when thrust into the branch of a tree, 
ete. 

But to return. Chatting about this and that 
we journeyed along till, r old Twiddie had 
craned his neck over a hedge to regard the other 
side of a field, he announced our walk for the 
present ended. On creeping through a hole in 
the hedge this field turned out to be a piece of 
evidently waste water meadow, so-called because 
the crops are, as it were, manured with water 
from the neighbouring river, and a perfect little 
forest of thistles with their dewny heads swaying 
in the breeze indicated the probable presence of 
the goldfinch. Some thorn-trees grew in a row 
down the centre of the field, and hither and 
thither the sparrows flitted amongst their 
branches busily chattering the news of sparrow- 
dom. But I sawno finches. ‘‘Twiddie,” said 
I, “where are the goldfinches?’’ ‘‘ Ye'll see 
where they be, sir, Presently,” he answered, set- 
ting down the caged bird near the largest of the 
thorns. ‘‘Now, Billy,” he added, speaking to 
the bird, ‘‘ crow away,” and with that he re- 
moved the handkerchicf. Billy needed no 
second bidding, and his little throat slulvered 
and trembled with the glad song which came 
trilling forth. Twiddie now placed the dummy 
bird just beneath a branch of the thorn close to 
the cage, and so as to be easily seen, and all 
around it and round the cage the bristles care- 
fally limed were stuck. All was now ready. We 


retired behind the hedge, where we could see and 
not be seen. Presently the singing was an- 
swered, and we saw a goldfinch hopping about 
amongst the branches of the thorn. Suddenly 
it caught sight of the dummy bird, and witha 
pleased swiftness flew down towards it; in 
another second it had touched a limed bristle 
and was rolling over and over hopelessly liming 
its wings with every fresh bristle it touched. 
Very carefully the little chap was dusted with a 
little fine earth to mitigate the stickiness and 
placed in another cage which the birdcatcher 
always carries for the wild birds. It is flat and 
long and well supplied with food and water ; in 
the upper pert of it is a hole sufficiently large to 
admit the hand, and to the edges of this hole is 
tacked the leg of an old stocking, which falls in- 
wards. Then the bird can easily be placed in- 
side, but it cannot escape, because the folds of 
the stocking fold together. 

We caught five there, and as the market 
value of the birds was about a shilling, Twiddie, 
it must be owned, had a very profitable morn- 
ing’s work. Let me express a hope that my 
readers may be so successful, but just a word 
of caution. Be always sure you are not tres- 
passing—this is golden rule in amateur bird- 
catching as in other sports, : 

(To be continued.) 


SR 
SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1883 AND 
1884, 
PART IL. 
Wr with its com r cricket on j 
half-bolidays, showed considerable im- ; 


provement, although the record of three wins out 
of ten matches is not as good as it might have 
been. Westminster also won three matches out 
of ten, but while Wellington drew the Charter- 
house match, Westminster lost it. The West- 
minster-Charterhouse meeting was memorable 
for G. A. Coulby’s score already alluded to, and 
for F. T. Higgins’s excellent 70—one of the best 
displays of patient cricket that occurred during 
1883, In the match against the Old Hailey- 
burians the Westminster captain scored his 108, 
and these and other successes give him an 
average of over 27—more than double that of 
any of his men, who, if their bowling averages 
could only have changed places with their bat- 
ting ~ serages, would have been a fairly strong 
team 


Winchester had one of tho best—if not the 
best—of the 1883 school elevens, The most re- 
markable incident of the season was their dis- 
missal of Eton for 64 and 95, as against their 
own 109 and 274. Tho full return shows four 
matches won and two lost out of eleven played. 


We have not in our plate given the colours of | 
any school north of the Tweed, but perhaps a | 


few notes in conclusion on the doings of the 
Scotch schools may not be amiss. 
Loretto won seven matches out of fourteen, 
winning against Uppingham and drawing 
inst Rossall. Fettes won four matches out 
of seven, the migration to Windermere being 


rather prejudicial to many matches. Both the | 


High School and Watson's were fairly success- 
fal. Merchiston Castle was the champion school 
of 1883, having, by a strange piece of good 
fortune, defeated Loretto by a single run in the 
first innings of the match ; a record of twelve wins 
outof twenty-two engagement speakswell for the 
general excellence of the cricket. The Academy, 
like Craigmount and Glenalmond, has not yet 
recovered from its relapse, and the ave: merit 
is not as high as it might be. Blair Lodge is 
improving annually, and, by the aid of the Ard- 
ingley master, W. A. Bettesworth, came well to 
the front in 1883. In fact, Blair Lodge appears 
half a dozen times in the century list, four of 
the entries being to the credit of Mr. Bettes- 
worth, one of them being for a not-out score of 
227 against Falkirk. 

And here we are pleased to note that the hint 
given by usin our last year's article has not been 
disregarded, and that in the reports for the past 


season the masters are in most instances distin- 
guished from the boys. We hope that this year 
e practice will become general, and the just 
complaints as to the misleading nature of the 
school avel and century columns may thus 
be judiciously removed. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 


A Charave. 


Tue big match is over; one boy’s hurt his 
back, 

Scarce one but can show a blue mark from a 
hack ; 

As for you, you've no cause to complain ; at the 
worst 

Your ankle has suffered a rather bad first. 


Though in Latin a dunce you are usually reck- 
oned, 

You will not be frightened at meeting my 
second ; 

A small word it is ; if you ask me its fanctions, 

*Tis the one that’s most used amongst all the 
conjunctions. 


Now summer has come and fine days are the 
tule 

' My whole is in vogue at each college and school ; 

| Then when winter has thrown her white robe 

o’er the ground 

| Near the warm chimney corner it often is found. 


————_.—_____ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Wr rise by things that are ‘neath our feet : 
By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 
By the pride deposed and the ion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we ‘ arly meet. 
—Dr. Holland. 


Writs Home A LEerrer TO-NIGHT. 


Don’r selfishly scribble, ‘‘ Excuse my haste ; 
T’ve scarcely the time to write,” 

Lest their drooping thoughts go wandering back 
To many a bygone night, 

When they lost their needed sleep and rest, 
Ani every breath was a prayer 

That God would leave their delicate babe 
To their tender love and care. 


Don’t let them feel that you've no more need 
| Of their love, or counsel wise ; 
For the heart grows strongly sensitive 
When age has dimmed the eyes. 
It might be well tolet them believe 
You never forget them quite ; 
That you deem it a pleasure, when far away, 
Long letters home to write. 


Don’t think that the young and giddy friends, 
That make your pastime gay, 
Have half the anxious thought for you 
That the old folks have to-day. 
The duty of writing do not put off, 
Let sleep or pleasure wait ; 
Lest the letter, for which they looked and 
longed, 
Be a day or an hour (oo late. 
REV. DR. DEEMS, 
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Correspondence. 


C. JACKSON.—You 
must get the 
presentation 
plates by buying 
parts. When the 
volume is closed 
the plates that 
have been issued 
during the year 
are sold in a 
packet, with 
title-page and 
full index, for 
the convenience 
of weekly sub- 
scribers  desir- 
ous of binding, 
but no plate is 
sold separately. 


TADPOLE. — The 

cheap clock was 
‘0. 117, in 
for 


which, next to 
oak, is th 
and strongest 
for shtpoetee 
aud target back- 
ing. 


C. DouBLE.— 
‘Purfling tools 
can be obtained 
from several of 
the violin. 
makers in Soho. 
Would not a 
wood -engraving 
tool do better 
than the brad- 
awlt With re- 


you must select 
from the ar 
nishes frequently giveu in these columns. ir. 
Charles Reade, in “Cremona Fiddles” in ‘‘ Readi- 
ana,” has handled the subject at some length. The 
articles would interest you. 


BLinp Boy.—Write to Dr. Armitage, Cambridge Cres- 
cent, Hyde Park. He will tell you from whom you 
can get the Braille writing-frame, and books. 


C. CHASE (Uitenhage, Cape Colony).—The simple word 
“yes,” rane or requed ought to be as binding 
and sacred in every respect as the more lengthy “ 
promise,” and is so amongst all respectable men—in 
this country, at any rate. 


Pp, P.—It is perfectly well known amongst eur regular 
readers that we have only a small space to spare for 
correspondence, and that. Repent 0 ane letter ve 

ceive from one county alone would suffice a 
it ts on f that when you write you 


hance of a reply is 


It is only reasonable, then, 
should remember that the c! 
very remote one. Neither you nor we can 
galion of water into a pint pot. 


8aM WELLER (Senior).—You will find a great many | 
mixtures for coloured fires given in No. 209, The 
number is in the fourth volume. 


Ax OLD Bor.—The Lion was in No. 199, the Tiger in 
No. 111. There was an article on Parrots in the 
fourth volume as well as the two in this. 


BR. W. K.—A bottle for insect-killing is charged with a 
small quantity of plaster of Paris and cyanide of po- 
tassium mixed together with a little water. The 

outh of the bottle should be tolerably wide, and 
the bung should fit tight. The mixture is a deadly 
poison, and must be carefully used. It will want | 
occasional renewing. 


SqvrBp.—1. You will find filling the thermometer-tube 
a dangerous and difficult operation. The erey. 
has to be forced through a leather filter, and boiled. 
Un no account drink it. 2. You must not attempt to 
make rockets unless you have a firework licence. 


MIRAMICHI.—The four articles on the “ Aquarium,” by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, were in the second volume. 
They began in No. 76. 


C. B.—Barley-sugar is only clarified loaf-sugar boiled 
to crack or caramel, and flavoured with a little 
lemon. Barley-sugar is a corruption of sucre brule, 
although it has now appeared in the French cookery 
books as sucre d'orge, and the old form has dis- 
appeared. 

ENEAS.—1. We have seen several tricycles fitted with 
sails, Most of them are ordinary square 
but the patterns given in our Christmas number 
for ice- ing p would be much handier. 
2. You had better have a catamaran for sea-going 
Purposes. Canvas canoes are safe enough, but there 
would be more freedom from risk in the other craft. 
3. No canoe to carry the weight ought to be less 
than eight feet long. 


W. 8. GLEN.—If you are both of full age, there is no 
law to prevent you marrying your cousin—unless 
your cousin objects to marry you. 


| TrwBo.—1. The identification of the stamps, though it 
might be a convenience to you, would be of no inte- 
rest to other readers. 2 The blacking round magic- 
lantern slides is asphaltum, or any opaque black. 
38. No. We do not answer by post. 


J. A. SWERTING (Seaton Carew). — There is a Marine 
Office at North Shields, where you would get the 
{nformarton: Please stamp the next letter you 
send us. 


Jack Hont.—Captain Chapman's ‘‘ All about Ships; 

“Under Square Sunil,” by Captain Withers ; “Boy's 
Seamanship,” and ‘Young Seaman's 
Captain Burney ; ‘Fore and Aft Sea- 
manship,” by T. E. Biddle ; jitome of Naviga- 
tion,” Rosser’s ‘‘ Handbuok,” and “Under the Red 
Ensign,” by T. Gray. 


A WSLL-WISHER.—The principle of the hydraulic ram 
is that water coming from a height through a large 
pipe has power to force water to a her level 
through a smaller pipe. The relative height of the 
spring, or source of supply above the ram, and the 
elevation to which it is required to raise it, deter- 
mine the relative proportion between the water 
raised and wasted—the quantity raised v» “ing ac- 
cording to the height it ts conveyed with given 
fall. e greater the distance the water has to be 
sent the smaller the pipes have to be in proportion 
to the size of the ram. 


TRITON.—Wood suitable for model boats can be had 
from nearly all the canal-side timber-yards. Boats 
under two feet long are unsatisfactory, because the 
sails and fittings are so small that sailing them is 


of 


lw. 
| ft 


A SPORTSMAN.—Gloves were used to prevent the 
fingers being hurt by the hawks, They were usually 
of buff-leather. Gantisaglove, gantlet alittle glove, 
hence gauntlet. 


EpDMUND.—In our second volume we gave the full di- 
mensions, of a three-feet model cutter, and all the 
details you ask for as to masts and sails. Your best 
plan would be to get the book, as we cannot repeat. 
‘The articles were by Mr. Ashworth. The best wood 
is pine, and you could’ get a suitable block from 
Messrs. Hudson and Carr, of Millbank, or any of the 
model-yacht builders, such as Messrs. Rundle, Hast- 
ings, Butcher, etc., etc. For prices see the articles. 


READER.—Mr. Ballantyne’s ‘‘ Twenty Minutes with a 
; Burglar” was in No. 141, in October part for 1881. 


REMUS. —We are glad you find the calendar so useful. 
You can easily make it do for years previous to 1752 
if you have understood the principle of the letters, 
but it would take too much space here to explain the 
device in full. In the splice the engraver acci- 
dentally cut away one of the strands. 


8. B. J. C.—Aquarium cement is made hy mixing three 
parts each of finely-powdered litharge, white dry 
sand, and plaster Paris, with one part of pulver- 
ised resin. Having mixed all these fine powders as 
well as you can, you make them intoa with 
boiled tinseed-ofl and a little dryera, and use the 
cement four or five hours after it is made. Glass 
and iron will by it be united so firmly as to defy 

tion. Neither salt nor fresh water has any 
fect on it. This is the Zoological Garden mixture. 


B.—Volume I. can at present only be had in volume 
form. 


Eu 1¢.—There is no reason why you should not 
ive a small dynamo with an engine of only an 
inch-and-a-half stroke, but you would get a stronger 
current from a battery. You must remove your 
yackt., It the boat is of the deep racing type the 
. e deep 
ull will be most unsuitable for the firm eld 


E. E. W.—Byes und leg-byes are the faults of the 
wicket-keeper and lon , not of the bowler, and 
hence are not counted in the analysis. A wide is 
the bowler’s fault, and, like a no-ball, has a note 
made of it, but none of the extras in a match are 
counted in the runs in the analysis. The runs scored 
off the bowlers should equal the score of the side 
less the extras. 


J. Ewart Lrrt.e (Edinburgh).-1. The most useful thing 
for an apprentice in a mercantile office is an elemen- 
tary knowledge of our postal regulations. For in- 
stance, if you put a used halfpenny stamp on a letter, 
and fancy that you will not be found out, you are 
mistaken, aud e friend ‘you aye savoured vit 
your correspondence ave y twopence for 
your little dodge — which te had to do, O Little! 
2, The langu: likely to prove most useful is the 
one most used in the trade. Speaking gene! A 
French will be of more value than German ; but 
may not be so in a few years’ time. 


A SUBSCRIBER and VENTRO.—Read our articles on 
Ventriloquism in Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 102. As a 
Matter of fact, the so-called “throwing the voice” 
does not exist.’ Ventriloquiam is simply a deception 
of the senses, and so ranks with conjuring. 


F..Francts.—The bait that suits one locality will not 
suit another. It depends entirely on what the fish 
are accustomed tofeed. Your best plan is to try the 
bait recommended by the local fishermen. All those 
mentioned in your books have proved successful in 
different places. In float-Ashing generally you can- 
not have a better rod than one not too whippy nor 


more a matter of chance thao of skill 


too long, and fitted with upright rings. 


PAP 


Price One Penny. 
{ALL isiGHTS RESERVED.] 


HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By Prore: 
CHAPTER VI.—IMPRISONMENT. 


Ww Llewellyn and Lyrach Hen 
} reached the villa with their four 
prisoners, three ponies, and two dogs, 
the Madonna, her daughter Candida, 
and a stranger were standing in the por- 
tico upon the upper step that was on 
the same level as the atrium. The 
stranger was discoursing well and 

eagerly with the ladies, but they 

paused on hearing the approach 

of horses’ hoofs, and Octavia was 


hastening down the steps to re- 
ceive her husband, who called 
out, 

“Never fear, Octavia. Send 
Evan ap Rhys to me; I have 
some prisoners for him,” cried 
Llewellyn. 
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“Surely not yon boys, my lord?” said 
Octavia, interrogatively. ‘‘ We make not 
war on children, do we? I thought 
women and children were respected by the 
brave, and out of danger from the sword. 
Thou hast taught me so thyself, Llewellyn.” 

“Octavia, upon questions of the chase 
and war I hold my judgment keener than 
thine own. I should consult thee upon 
points of ornament, of dress, of weaving, 
and the like; but how to deal with pri- 
soners, that’s my work. This foolish brag- 
gart would have taken me, St. Stephen be 


our guard! He fought right well, the 
biting English hound. Fancy a whelp 
like that! When he grows a man his 


pagan blood will make snarling cur! 
They are but pagans, good Octavia; they 
are not worth a thought! Send Evan to 
me, Candida!” 

But Candida was too much engaged in 
a sharp scrutiny of the stranger to pay 
much attention to what her father said. 
For among many other causes of the decay 
of power among the Britons may be ao- 
ticed the dreadful habit of utter disregard 
among the rising generation of the wishes 
of their parents. The Romans had endea- 
voured to teach them the doctrine of filial 
duty, and many other things, to make men 
of them, but in vain. Llewellyn’s man- 
date passed unheeded. The boys under- 
stood nothing of what was going on, and 
stood gazing first at Octavia, then at Can- 
dida, and then at the stranger, who seemed 
to look upon them with unusual interest. 

At icigth some servants madc their ap- 
pearance, and surrounded Llewellyn with 
awkward attempts at respect. Finally 
came soldiers trooping down the steps to 
form a guard of Thomour to the ‘‘king,” 
as men now called Llewellyn. Among 
the last to appear was Evan ap Rhys, 
the henchman, whose odd, unmilitary 
arms and armour sent the Saxon lads 
into a tolerably hearty laugh, much to the 
annoyance of Llewellyn and the rest, ex- 
cept the stranger, who appeared rather 
amused with the bold bearing of the boys. 
Evan seemed particularly irritated. Llew- 
ellyn ordered the henchman to carry off 
his prisoners, and to confine them within 
the ‘‘ tower,” a fort of Roman architecture 
which served, in time of war, as a shelter 
to the women and children, and also to 
their defenders, if the truth must be told, 
for it is said that they greatly admired the 


feeling of having a stone wall between them | 
| airs because he is our earl, and must know 


and the English javelins. 

The poor boys were marched off with 
scant ceremony to this tower, and here 
their English pride and northern stoic- 
ism were severely tried. Edgar, the 
youngest of the group, felt his tears very 
nearly escaping when he found himself a 
orisoner, but he repressed them, first, be- 
vause he did not wish to be outdone by 
the other boys in manly ing; and, 
further, because he could not endure the 
idea that a ‘‘ dog of a Briton should see an 
English boy weep—and the son of a sol- 
dier, too!” 

Under the guiuance of the surly hench- 
man the boys were ied to a dungeon in the 
ground-flocr of this tower. Here they 
were conducted through a stone gallery 
dimly lighted by mere slits in the wall, 
but quite without any protection from the 
weather, Evan unlocked a small, low 
arched door which openea on to a cell 
where there was absolutely no trace of any 
comfort or convenience whatever. Here 
he pushed in the four boys, with a brutal 
kick to the last of them, which sent him 
tiying down the stone steps, at the foot of 


which he lay for some moments, stunned 
by the fall. This greatly excited the in- 
dignation of Harold, who raised the fallen 
boy to his knees and tried to comfort him. 

Beorn was in a towering rage, but 
Edgar’s manly bearing, which had given 


way, was restored by the ill-usage to which’ 


he had been subject. Then he bethought 
him of the dove which all this while he bad 
forgotten in the bag under his mantle. He 
opened this bag joyfully to let the bird 
escape and fy, heme with ‘all speed to Earl 
Rolf, but, ! the bird was dead. In 
despair he threw himself on the cold floor 
of the dungeon, and wept bitterly. At last 
he came to himself, and Harold strove to 


comfort and to cheer him, while Beorn ; 
tried his hand on Hugo. And soon, by try- | 


to give courage to others, the two 


in 
elder boys completely recovered their ' 
, Harold, by right of seniority, again spoke. 


own; and by the time that a soldier 
arrived and flung in some food, in the 
shape of an oatmeal cake for each, a large 
jar, shaped like a Roman ampbhora, full of 
water, some dried fruit, and a piece of cold 
venison, they had completely regained 
their ordinary spirits. They squatted on 
the stone floor, and were soon discussing 
the viands with which they had been sup- 
plied, and to which they were well pre- 
pared to do justice. After their meal 
Harold proposed that Beorn should mount 
on his (Harold’s) shoulders, and Edgar 
climb again on Beorn’s, so that he could 
spy out into the surroundings of the tower. 
When this ‘‘ pyramid” of boys was fairly 
constructed, Edgar exclaimed from his 
perch, 

‘Hurrah, boys! there is a way for 
Harold to escape. He can squeeze his 
body through this wind-eye fre, win- 
dow], and then he can tell Earl Rolf that 
we are in prison. 
with bill and byrnie and blade, and down 

‘o the Britons and up goes the Griffin of 

ingland! That will be better 3; 
heron-hunting! What, lads! t's the 
way out of it!” cried the excited little 
fellow, springing down with a bound. 

‘‘Nay,” said the boy-earl, ‘I take my 
stand with you, sink or swim. But if we 
could only get the ‘young ones’ sufe I 
should not so much care.” 

“* Young,’ forsooth!” said Hugo; 
“not so much younger than thou after 
all. I shall be twelve next Yule, and thou 
wilt have but fourteen winters in the 
spring following. But he gives himself 


better than we do. I budge nct an inch 
without the earl! And what of this poor 
dead dove? I will heave it through the 
wind-door; shall I, Harold ?” 

“Do as thou wilt,” said Harold; ‘ it 
cannot serve us now, and this vile den is 
close enough without that poor dead 
thing.” 

Before another word was spoken the bag 
containin, 
whirling through the air. 

“Btop!” cried Harold, but it was too 
late; ‘‘my father's ring was bound under 
the wing of yonder bird! What shall we 
do now?” 

“* Nothing !” cried a most extraordinary 
voice from the opposite corner away from 
the window. 

The boys were sadly frightened, for, 
though bold and daring as any English 
boys ever were, they 80 many super- 
stitious beliefs regarding the elves, nickars, 
dwarts, and all sorts of supernatural crea- 
tures, that it is no wonder that they were 
ready to attribute whatever was not im- 
mediately clear and intelligible to them to 


Then the earl will come | 


rt than | 


the body of the bird went ; 


supernatural agency. There was no per- 
son in the den in which the boys were 
confined ; the window, or rather loophole. 
was too high from the ground to permit 
of their being overheard by any one out- 
side the wall; and besides, the voice came 
from the opposite part of the cell. 

At last Harold, thinking that he, as th. 
elder of the party and their leader, ought 
to show the other boys an example of 
bravery, cried out, in a tolerably firm 
voice considering the circumstances, ‘‘ Who 
art thou ?” 

“(A prisoner like thyself,” was the 


reply. 

ut although the words were reassuring, 
there was still something singular and un- 
familiar about the mode in which they 
were uttered that rendered the position of 
the lads very unpleasant. At length 


«Why art thou a prisoner ?” 

“Why art thou o prisoner?” was the 
reply, like an echo, but the boys could dis- 
tinguish something in the tone that was 
not English. 

“ Because we trusted to yon British dog 
of king!” said Harold, “and thought he 
meant us well. But he by rights was mine. 
He is a rascal king!” 

‘‘Thou sayest true,” replied the voice. 
“How looks thy dungeon to the sky? I 
have no window.” 

‘“*We have a window,” said the boy, 
‘that looks towards the setting. Just 
below our window is a mound—methinks 
& grave; beyond, a wood; then, and far 
away, some hills.” 

“Right!” said the voice. ‘‘ Now watch 
as yonder sun goes down and see whether 
her [**e sun is feminine in Anglo-Saxon} 
beams strike on a brazen bar; if so, pull 
that bar hard, with might and main, and 
ye shall seo a wonder ! *” 

Eagerly the boys rushed towards the 
spot indicated, for the declining orb shot 
its almost horizontal rays across the cham- 
ber, and with great difficulty from dis- 
coloration through time and dirt and 
weather they discovered a small bar of 
metal, clamped, as it seemed, with iron 
clamps against the solid wall. Bravely 
tugged the boys at the bar, but their 
strength wus not sufficient to move it or to 
cause the slightest change. At last Harold 
took off his stout leathern belt, and, pass- 
ing it round the bar, gave the long end to 
the boys to pull at while he tugged at the 
bar itself. And here old Hilding’s lessons 
stood them in good stead. They had been 
taught on board a dragon—so the ships 
of war were called by the vikings—how to 
throw the united strength of many on to 
one perticalsr rope, so that the concen- 
trated force of the whole number pulling 
should be brought. to bear on one place at 
one moment of time. So they waited fur 
the word of command from Harold, ‘‘ One, 
two, three!” Out flew the bar, projecting 
into the cell like a pump-handle—or rather 
like the tiller of a boat. 

“* What shall we do now,” asked Harold. 
‘‘ we have found the bar ?” 

‘* Press it firmly downwards,” said the 
voice. ; 

No sooner said than done. With might 
and main they pressed the bar until it 
turned and lay perpendicularly against the 
wall. But who can paint the wonder of 
the boys to see a portion of the heavy wall, 
about a foot or eighteen inches wide, rise 
slowly towards the roof? When the open- 
ing in the wall thus made was about four 
feet high the boys could see a cavernous 
descent, in which stone steps were cut, and 
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opposite the opening in their cell there 
Samed another door of similar construc- 
tion. 

“ All is well!” oried the voice, much 
clearer and more distinct, yet still odd to 
the boys from having a strange accent. 

“All's well!’ cried Harold. ‘* What is 
next to be done ?”” 

“Search until thou findest just such 
another bar in here.” 

For some time the boys looked, but at 
last they really found the bar described, at 
which they tugged with might and main 
until it yielded to their strength; and as 
the sliding panel rose there stood revealed 
the form of Owen ap Gwynn, whom we 
saw carried off by Evan ap Rhys the pre- 
vious day. 

“Now,” said that worthy, ‘“‘we must 
close these doors again; few know the 
secrets of this house as I.” Thus saying, 
he searched about until he found an up- 
right bar projecting from a stair. Again 
they worked until they saw the sliding 
boards descend. 

“The next thing to be done,” said 
Owen, ‘‘is to find our way downstairs. I 
will go first—I know the way, and ye may 
follow as ye list.” The boys were prac- 
tised climbers, wrestlers, and leapers, but 
all their dexterity was requisite to keep 
them from being thrown repeatedly. 
Hugo and Egbert had some ugly falls; 
Owen fared worse, although he ‘‘ knew the 
way.” Still, spite of ancient masonry’s 


decay, they reached the ground at last. | 
The journey seemed quite endless to the’ 


boys, not that the steps were many, but 
the passage was so dark that nothing could 
beseen. The staircase had been cut within 
the walls and not a beam of light could 
ever penetrate from sun or star into that 
pitch-black way. Becoming accustomed 
to the want of light, the boys felt more at 
ease. At last a step seemed to give way and 
Owen fell heavily, but the boys marked 
the fall was short and he had reached the 
ground. With greater caution they con- 
tinued until they found the broken step 
from which the Kelt had tumbled. 

“What, below there!” cried Harold, 
“can we jump? Look out lest we jump 
on thee!” 

“Wait just a moment,” cried the fallen 
man, ‘‘and then jump down and walk! ” 

This counsel the boys followed, and they 
found their guide gone on before them. 
Here some fragments of stones had given 
way above them. Through these cracks 
the light stole in a little. To their eyes, 
now used to utter darkness, this was light 
indeed, and Harold saw that they were in 
& vaulted passage underground. Seeing 
the Briton walking fast, the boy-earl 
cried, 

“Hola! Thou hound! What! have we 

ut thee free and thou wilt pay us in this 
wise ?”” 
_ Owen quickened his pace, but, stumbling 
in the pathway, fell, and Harold, quick as 
thought, was on him! The others were 
not slow, but in a group stood round him. 
One held his left arm, one his right, Beorn 
held bis legs securely. Then said Harold 
ia the words of Hengist when he ordered 
the famed slaughter of the Britons long, 
long years ago, 

“Nemeth ewer seaxes”—‘‘ Take your 
seaxes, boys, and now I tell you what I 
mean to do. Who took my belt from 
yonder bar above ?” 

“Here it is, Harold,” cried Hugo, 
“round my waist.” 

“Then give it me, my brave one, give it 
quick; I mean to bind this fellow’s hands, 


and if he make resistance run thy seax 
into the easiest part about his ribs. The 
lean hound will be no hard morsel for a 
Saxon knife!” 

From the glimpses we have had of 
Owen’s character, it will not be supposed 
that he was a brave man, and the sug- 
gestion made by Harold to find an ‘easy 
part about his ribs” was not calculated to 
reassure him. So he felt that his policy 
was to make friends of the boys if possible, 
and commenced his work by promises of 
service to be performed for his captors 
thus : 

‘Well, boys, I have humoured you, I 
have done you a great service, I havo set 
you free, and I would have led you to a 
place of safety, only my foot slipped, and 
thus you bind me. Such is the reward of 
those who try to help the ungrateful! 
But I would have brought you to a secret 
place within Llewellyn’s villa; there you 
could have heard his plans unheard, unseen 
yourselves; and then I would have brought 
you to the Saxon land, and aided you to 
bring this tyrant down by calling out the 
English Herban to assist our need. 

Indignation choked Harold’s utterance, 
and he could not have given vent to the 
contempt he felt for the mean trick of 
listening like a spy to the devices of 
Llewellyn, and for the suggestion of the 
traitor who would call in the aid of a 
common foe to secure his private revenge. 
Beorn, however, saw what advantage 
might be gained by pretending to enter 
into Owen’s views, and he rapidly said, in 
the old Scandinavian language, called 
Norse or Icelandic at the present day :— 

“ Let not the rascal see our scorn. We 
are more in his hands than he in ours. 
Once in the open air, who knows what may 
betide ?” 

Harold was shrewd enough to see the 
force of this argument, albeit curtly put. 

“ Right,” he replied, also in Norse; ‘* but 
speak thou to him, I loathe the rascally 
vermin too much to speak him fair!” 

‘* My good Lord Briton, thus it is,” said 
Beorn. ‘‘ Thy life isin our hands. Thou 
wert imprisoned too, it seems. Well now, 
I doubt if those who shut thee in yon 
dungeon there would show much mercy if 
they caught thee here. We have done 
nothing, and if we are harmed Earl Blue- 
tooth will avenge us fearfully. I tell thee, 
Briton, and I speak the truth, that for 
each hair on Harold’s head that’s harmed, | 
a hundred Britons die in torture. Rolf ; 
; holds besides a royal British maid as 
, hostage for our safety. Rise and Jead the 
| way; but if thou shouldst attempt another 
i flight my seax shall dispatch thee. Now | 
be quick.” ! 

During this speech a change came over | 
Owen. Here was a chance! Whichever | 
way he looked at the adventure there was 
good in store for him! He hated Prince 
| Llewellyn, but he thought that in betray- 
ing these four Saxon boys into Llewellyn’s 
power his own reward was sure. If, on 
the other hand, he carried them to England, 
and informed the earl how he had rescued 
them from prison, how Morven was the 
rightful king, and next to him in due suc- 
cession Llewyd owned the crown which 
now Llewellyn wore ;—if he could tell the 
grim Earl Rolf all this he might tecure 
his aid to gain the crown for Llewyd! And 
then— 

“Hulloa!”” cried Harold. ‘‘ Too much 
thought, my lad! Lead ona little briskly 
and look a trifle honest if thou canst!” 

Owen made no reply, but quiekened his 
pace, saying half aloud in British, 
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‘‘Anyhow, I make my market of the 


boys.”’ 
“What gibberish is that he mutters 
now?” said Beorn. ‘By Tyr, I think 


thou wert right in wishing him a grave! 
But still for such a rascal fox a bero's 
death is far too grandanend. Send scum 
like that to Odin? Never! I vote we 
hang the fellow. What?” 

This was unintelligible to Owen, who 
felt, nevertheless, that he was in a critical 
position, and sullenly and far from firmly 
he walked along without attempting to 
quicken his pace. 

At last they reached the end of the sub- 
terranean sage which had seemed so 
interminable to the boys. “A winding 
staircase was ascended, but with less diffi- 
culty than the first had been descended. 
At the top of this staircase was a heavy 
door fastened by an iron bar thrown acrors 
it held by metal catches, into which it 
fitted. They raised the bar—the door re- 
mained still closed. They shook with might 
and main, yet still without effect. 

“Death!” cried the Briton, ‘‘ they have 
closed it up!” 

And with a fearful rush he tried to burst 
it open. Allin vain! 

e@ five sat down despondingly, but 
Beorn, who always had some tricks for 
times of need, suggested picking out a 
hole in the thick oaken door by the help 
of their seaxes. 

“Now!” said he, ‘‘ my boys, we'll cut 
@ space out big enough for one of us to 
pass; each takes his position, working 
steadily, and soon we'll have the hole.” 

The boys now set to work, each taking 
part of a supposed circle to cut out; and 
working with a will, after the lapse of 
some hours they had succeeded by pecking 
at the wood incessantly to get out a cir- 
cular piece. Like as a chicken pecks itself 
out of the shell, so the English boys 
worked for themselves an aperture. When 
the circle was complete it was, however, 
late, and the twilight had been succeeded 
by darkness most intense. With a great. 
rush they burst through the aperture, and 
Harold first leaped through. Then Beorn 
insisted that the Briton should be next, 
then Hugo, and then Egbert. When all 
had safely passed, Harold exclaimed, in 
joy, “A Tight good thought of thine, old 
fellow, with the door! Now we are free!” 
At this very moment a thick door, which, 
of course, they had not perceived in the 
darkness, was flung open, and a blaze of 
light from many torches dazzled their eyes 


: so much that they could see nothing then. 
, They pressed their hands to their eyelids 


for 8 moment, and on -emoving them 
became aware, as they got more accus- 
tomed to the blaze, of many m: ' in Roman 
dress, well armed with spears x ‘1 swords 
which flashed the torchlight back. 

Astounded but undaunted Harold stood, 
his seax in his hand. ‘Come on:” he 
cried, in fierce and wild excitemeut; 
“come on! we are but boys; but, still, 
remember we are English-born and sell our 
lives full dearly! Before we die some 
score of you will fall, and after that my 
father, grim Earl Blue-tooth—” 

“What!” exclaimed a Welshman, who 
appeared to be some sort of officer. ‘‘ What! 
thou the son of Blue-tooth? What a 
chance to have such a prize in bondage!” 
Then to the guard he said, in British, 
“Harm them not; no blow must reach 
those youngsters; but for him who yonder 
stands beside thom, he is your safe prisoner ; 
still, take but do not slay him.” 

The soldiers nearest the boys ru-hed * 
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forward to seize Owen, but as Harold 
could not understand the order, which had 
been given iu Welsh, he stood on the de- 
fensive and raised his seax to strike the 
foremost man, when a clash of arms was 
heard, an additional glare of torches was 
seen, and as a fresh party of armed men 
moved up, they opened their ranks, and 
through the centre of the lane they formed 
there stalked the King Llewellyn. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN : 
A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA 
By Louis Rovsse.et, 
Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” The Drummer 
Boy,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XIIl.—THE DOCTOR'S UMBRELLA. 
HE island of Karanja is separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel of 
little depth, which the travellers with their 
servants and baggage crossed on the fol- 
lowing morning in small native boats. At 
the village of Panvel, where they first set 
foot on the continent, bullock-carts were 
in waiting to take them on to Poona. 
These carts are very primitive, and the 
bullocks which draw them are exceedingly 
slow. Besides, the carts were for the 
luggage and servants ; the travellers them- 
selves had to go on horseback. 

Everest, with this in view, busied him- 
self in Bombay in endeavouring to find 
three good, strong, quiet horses. When, 
however, he heard of his inquiries, the 
doctor exclaimed, 

“My dear Everest, I never in my life 
put my legs across one of those noble 
quadrupeds, and I am not going to begin 
my horsemanship studies when I am fifty 
years old.” 

‘““How do you think of travelling, 
then?” asked his lordship. ‘‘The roads 
we are going are very rough for carriages, 
aad you could never stand the joltings.” 


“T will travel as I have always travelled 
up till now, as I did in America, as I did 
in Africa, on foot.” 

“That will never do,’’ said Everest. 
‘We should have to make such short 
stages. The villages are few in the in- 
terior of India, and at leng intervals 
apart.” 

“* Well, then,” answered the doctor, “I 
beg you will get me a donkey. If I fall 
then I shall not have to fall very far.” 

Everest, however, was unable to gratify 
the doctor’s desire, as the donkeys of the 
country were very poor and miserable- 
looking animals, so that Holbeck had to 
content himself with a compromise be- 
tween a donkey and a horse—in other 
words, 8 mule. 

The mule was avery fine one, and looked 
so clean beneath its gay red trappings, 
allowed itself to be so quietly straddled, 
and started at such an agreeable little 
trot, that the doctor as they went out ef 
Panvel felt himself quite reconciled to 
horsemanship, and Proudly rode along be- 
tween Everest and Barbarou, who were 
each mounted on @ superb Arab. The 
young lord, like nearly every English gen- 
tleman, was a consummate horseman, and 
thoroughly good across country. Barbarou 
had a regular sailor’s seat, his riding- 
lessons having been taken on the miserable 
hacks that Jack ashore takes such delight 
in. 

Following the plan drawn up by the 
Englishman, the travellers made their way 
towards the Ghauts in short stages. 

This part of Konkan is very picturesque, 
and merits more attention than it gene- 
rally gets from the carriage windows of 
the express. It is an old sea-beach about 
ninety miles across, which the sea has left 
as it retired from the cliffs of the hills that 
now skirt the coast; but on the rich deep 
soil of the plain rise the outlying masses of 
Matheran and Bahon Malim with their 
precipitous flanks and thickly wooded 
summits. Although on these plateaux the 


air is pure and bracing, the country gene- 
rally is marshy and insalubrious. is for 
this reason that, in spite of its proximity 
to Bombay, a large part of it has up 
to now been abandoned to the natives 
and the wild beasts. Tigers, thanks to 
European sportsmen, are very rare, but 
leopards and panthers, to say nothing of 
the less respectable felide, still haunt its 
more woody retreats. 

Our friends, however, did not meet with 
any, and were in consequence rather dis- 
appointed. Barbarou, with gun in hand, 
made frequent plunges into the jungle. 
but had to devote himself to the birds, and 
made a tolerably heavy bag. 

Holbeck, from the very outset, was in a 
most enthusiastic state of mind. Every- 
where, on the trees, under the leaves, in 
the fissures of the rocks, among the shingle 
on the sand, there were innumerable legions 
of his beloved ants—red, black, grey, nus: 
green, bronzed, giant and pigmy, busy 
and fierce, corige ua civilised During 
the daily halts he remained for hours 
watching the proceedings of these marvel - 
lous insects. He studied their habits and 
their laws; he dug into the depths of their 
subterranean cities, and went into ecstasies 
before their prodigious architecture. Ir 
the evening, by the light of an Argand 
lamp, he sat over his microscope and dis - 
sected the specimens he had taken during 
the day, studied their internal structure. 
and classed them into types and varieties. 
It seemed to him that chance had permitted 
him to discover the very ant-paradise, anci 
he cared not to go farther. What wa< 
India to him, with all its splendours, all it~ 
ancient civilisation? Ants were what he 
wanted, and the ground, moist or rocky. 
furnished them in abundance. He hac 
begged his companions to allow him tc 
thorougbly explore the district, and insteaci 
of reaching the Ghauts in two or three 
days a week had passed since their depar- 
ture from Panvel, and they had not got 
half way. 


The Duke’s Nose. 
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But if the two naturalists found enough 
to keep them occupied in this country, it 
was not the same with Everest. After 
going into raptures in all good faith for 
one or two days over the wonderful ants of 
Holbeck and the beautiful birds of Bar- 
baron, he felt himself again falling a victim 
to his unconquerable spleen. His was not 
one of those minds which are satisfied with 
the sublimity of virgin nature. Had he 
dared to tell the truth, he would have con- 
fessed that a fine English park, properly 
Jaid out, seemed to him much better than 
this savage jungle, crowded with creepers 
and thorns, where amid the underwood 
there was nothing to be seen—not even 
the tail of a miserable tiger. 

The spleen—that horrible spleen—was 
again closing on its Prey. The young man 
forgot all the fevered dreams of Bombay. 
The snnguncament of the Maharajah of 
Mahavellipore appeared to him but a mys- 
tification, Toad he began to think that Tis 
companions were making sport of him and 
taking him with them in a journey with- 
out charm, and, above all, without danger. 

One evening Holbeck, returning from 
an entomological excursion, found Everest 
stretched om an armchair at the door of 
the tent, plun: in a profound state of 
torpor. tat what he saw, he ran 
up to him and asked, ‘‘ Are you ill, my 
dear friend ?’? 

“Would that I were!” answered the 
young man, ‘‘ for then I would soon be 
free from the burden that crushes me, 


and would relieve you of my fastidious 
" Aig 

“What is all this?” said Holbeck, with 
vell-meaning indignation. ‘How about 
your promise, my lord ?”” 

“T feel it is beyond my strength. I 
thank you for your sympathy, but your 
generous efforts are in vain; my malady is 
ucurable. Leave me to my fate.” 

“T leave you!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Never! I would rather abandon my 
dearly beloved ants. All we have to do 
storesume our treatment, and to begin 
vith I prescribe for you to-night my 
‘overeign remedy.” 

“I will obey you, doctor,” said Everest, 
tho could not refrain from smiling. 

This was all that Holbeck said at the 
time, bat when he had gone into the tent 
vhich constituted his bedroom, and had 
tought out from his pockets the number- 
lag Tittle tin boxes in which he kept his 
ats, he struck his hand against his fore- 
bead and exclaimed, ‘‘ Stupid fool that I 
am! As if I could not have seen that 
while I was deep in my ant-hills this poor 

adwas fretting with weariness! We must 
ston, If he throws the journey up in 
dagust he is a lost man. We must leave 
tere, and try to bring this poor sick soul 
t more exciting scenes. A few hard 
ktocks will cure him. If we could only 


| reach the famous rajah ! I will call Latch- 
nan to the rescue.” ' 
He gave a slight tap on the gong on the 
table. 
A moment afterwards the khitmatgar 


appeared. ‘‘ May the doctor excuse me,” | 


said he; ‘“ it isnot my fault that the dinner 
is late. The bawarchi had to go six miles 
away from here to find one skinny fowl.” 

“Tt is not about the dinner nor the fowl, 
fat or skinny, that I wish to see you,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘I want a tiger.” 

“A tiger!” exclaimed Latchman. 

“Yes, a tiger—a really good tiger, the 
most active tiger you can get—for my lord | 
Everest to kill.” : 

“ But, sir— ” murmured the servant. 

“There is no ‘sir’ about it,” said Hol- 
beck. ‘‘ You told me the other day that | 
you were an accomplished shikari; now a | 
shikari is a man who provides people with 
tigers. Get me a tiger or I dismiss you!” 

“The thing is. impossible at this mo- 
ment,” said Latchman, in a suppliant 
tone; ‘‘ but if the doctor will be satisfied 
with a nice panther, I can promise one as j 
soon as we get to Khandalla.” | 

“« Very well,” said the doctor, with much 
condescension ; ‘‘ this time I will be satis- 
fied with a panther, but it must be a real 
panther, strong and ferocious; none of 
your wild cats.” 

“* You shall have no cause for complaint, 
sir,” said Latchman. 

Shortly afterwards, as the doctor sat 
| down to table, he said to his companions, | 
“*Gentlemen, I have some news which I 
am sure will interest you. You know with 
what ardour I have, during the last few 
days, devoted myself to the study of the 
habits of the warlike atta—” 

‘As if we didn’t!” interrupted Bar- 
barou, stifling a yawn. ‘‘ You never speak 
unless it is about it.” 

‘“‘ Well,” continued Holbeck, paying no 
attention to this somewhat uncourteous in- 
terruption, ‘I have attained the desired 
result. The warlike atta is now properly 
classed, and, as nothing keeps us here, we 
start to-morrow morning in forced marches 
on Khandalla, which is only fifteen miles 
ahead.” 

‘‘Have they, then, telegraphed some 
still more peculiar ant?” said Barbarou 
the pitiless. 

** No,” said the doctor; ‘‘ but Latchman 
has received intelligence of a panther in- 
festing the neighbourhood of the village, 
and I thought, as a beginning for our 
future career as tiger-slayers, we might 
relieve the earth of the monster’s pre- 
sence.” \ 

“Bravo!” said Barbarou; “that is | 
something like! A panther is not much, 
you know, but still it is something. * i 


‘or rather hol 


:exclamations of enthusiasm. 


“Don’t be mistaken,” said Everest, 
whom the news had woke up a little; 
‘the leopard or large panther of India is 
not a bad sort of fellow. A good many 
sportsmen rate him above the tiger, for 
while the tiger will run when slightly 


“The Buffalo rushed at him.” 


wounded, the leo) 
never hesitates to 
attack in fine style. 
“«Qh, dear!” said Holbeck; ‘‘ then we 
had better think about it. I hope neither 


, on the contrary, 
ge, and keeps up the 


| of you are going to miss him.” 


“Oh, be 1” said Barbarou; ‘I 


| have an idea, tt Everest fire first, and 


then if the beast stirs I’ll—pung, pung! 
and I assure you he won’t want any more.” 

At dawn the next morning the camp 
was struck, and, leaving the servants to 
come on afterwards, the horsemen set out 
accompanied by Latchman. 

Two hours afterwards they reached 
Kampulli, a small vil at the very base 
of the femons Bhore defile, one of the prin- 
cipal 8 leading from the coast plain to 
th tebleland of the Deccan. 

Everest knit his brows as he suddenly 
heard the whistle of a locomotive which 
was descending the mountain, dragging— 

ing back—a train of tra- 
vellers. 

“Do not be uneasy at this meeting,” 


; said Holbeck ; ‘‘ the railway was not made 


for us.” 

A moment afterwards they had begun 
the ascent of the mountain, and were on 
that admirable road which winds among 
the precipices whose sublime beauty railway 
travellers can hardly appreciate. As they 
ascended, the vegetation became more ver- 
dant, and their lungs drank in the cooler 
air. Each minute the panorama changed, 
and drew from our friends continual 


fea 


Now they 
beheld some gloomy gorge, quite filled with 
trees, an admirable haunt for tigers, where 
man perhaps had never penetrated; now 
they were among the rocks, bare, preci- 
pitous, and jagged; and then as they 
emerged from ‘them the’plain would enrol 
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itself at their feet like a gigantic map, 
with its watercourses, forests, and villages 
clearly portrayed, and afar off the long 
glittering line of the Indian Ocean, in- 
dented by the gentle profile of the little 
urchipelago of Bombay. 

The sun was already high on the horizon 
when they reached the bungalow, or travel- 
Jers’ house, at Khandalla. Their people 
and tents not having arrived, they were 

ory glad to find this hospitable resting- 
lace. 
} The bungalow is one of the few that have 
survived the establishment of the railway 
in the Bhore Ghaut, and it owes its survival 
to its admirable position. Situated on the 
extreme edge of the plateau, it towers 
above a deep ravine, whose pointed preci- 
pices lose themselves in the dense forest. 
On one side rises a huge mountain, which 
vaguely recalls the profile of the Duke of 
Wellington, and hence bears the title of 
ihe Duke's Nose, and on the other 4 grand 
cascade leaps from a height of over six 
bundred feet into the valley. 

After a very comfortable breakfast pre- 
pared for them by the oook of the bungelow, 

ge 


the three travellers walked to the of 
the precipice to admire the panorama. The 
atmosphere was of such limpidity that 


they could see the villages and trees in the 
plain with astonishing clearness. Eagles 
and vultures were hovering at a great 
height above the valley, and the huge 
curve of their flight brought them every 
now and then to the foot of the rock 
where our friends were seated. The sight 
immediately tempted Everest and Bar- 
barou to fire at the eagles from a posi- 
tion such as the sportsman rarely gets— 
namely, down on them. The first vulture 
that came round received a bullet from the 
young lord, and tumbled head over heels 
into the abyss. 

At the report, a hundred times repeated 
by the echo, some buffaloes grazing on the 
tableland looked up uneasily. One of 
them, evidently the leader of the herd, 
sniffed noisily and swept the horizon with 
his big short-sighted eyes. Suddenly he 
saw against the sky the white flag of the 
umbrella of Holbeck, who, upright on the 
summit of a rock, was admiring the land- 
scape. Immediately the buffalo thought 
he Ned 


horns down charged at a trot towards 
him. 
When Holbeck, warned by the shouts of 
his friends, turned round, the animal was 
only a few paces off. Tha gallant doctor 
thought he was done for. Flight was im- 
possible; on one side was the frightfal 
precipice, on the other were the horas of 
the buffalo. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion he turned sharp round on his enemy, 
and held out as a buckler his white 
umbrella. The buffalo rushed at him, and 
a shout of terror escaped from the lips of 
Everest and Barbarou as they ran up to 
their friend’s succour. Assailed and assail- 
ant had cleared the edge of the precipice, 
but while the buffalo leapt to destruction 
down the abyss and the umbrella turned 
somersaults as it slowly fell, the doctor 
remained crouched amongst the bushes 
that capped the crest of the rocks. 

Before his friends had reached him Hol- 
beck arose and shouted to them, 

“All right here; but I have had a nar- 
Tow escape, and I have lost my parasol!” 

And with a melancholy look he followed 


discovered his enemy, and with his ' 


his umbrella, which, like a parachute, had 
been caught by the wind, and was being 
majestically wafted out to sea. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 
By G. Masvi.t.e Fry, 


Author of “In the King's Name," “ Nat the 
Naturalist,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ANOTHER FRIEND COMES 
BACK. 
Wee was set that night as usual, but 
it came on so pitchy dark that 
nothing could be made out distinctly a 
yard away. Bart was with the Beaver and 
Joses in their old place in che gallery, for- 
tunately well sheltered by the rock over- 
head, for the rain came down in torrents, 
and gurgled loudly, as it rushed in and out 
of the crevices of the rock, finding its way 
to the plains. 

“‘How uneasy the cattle seem,” said 
Bart once, as they could be heard lowing 
down below in the darkness. 

“’Nough to make ’em,” said Joses, with 
a chuckle; ‘‘ they'll have got wet through 
to-night, and I dare say there'll be water 
enough in the stable for the horses to 
nearly swim.” 

“* What a night for the Apachés!” said 
Bart, after s pause, as they crouched there 
listening to the hiss and roar of the falling 
waters. ‘Suppose they were to come; 
we would never see them.” 

“But they wouldn't in a night like 


this,” replied Joses. ‘ Would they, 
Beaver?” 

‘“‘Beaver don’t know. Beaver think 
much,” replied the chief. ‘‘ He and his: 


men would come if they wanted their 
enemies’ horses; but perhaps the Apachés 
are dogs and cowards, and would fear the 
rain.” 

Towards morning the rain ceased, and 
with the rising sun the clouds cleared 
away, the sun shining out brilliantly ; and 
as the Beaver strained over the stones to 
get a good look into the corral, he uttered 
a hoarse cry. 

“What's wrong ?” cried Bart and Joses, 
starting up from their wearying cramped 
position. 

“Cattle gone!” cried the Beaver; and 
a moment later, ‘‘ Horses are gone!” 

It was too true; for, taking advantage 
of the darkness and the heavy rain, the 
Apachés had sent in a party of their clever- 
est warriors, who had quietly removed the 
barriers of rock, and the cattle had fol- 
lowed their natural instinct, and gone 
quietly out to the last hoof, the horses the 
same, making their way down to the pus- 
tures, where, at the first breaking of iy, 
there was a strong vand of mounted men 
ready to drive them rigat away into the 
plain, where the Beaver pointed them out 
miles away, moving slowly in the bright 
sunshiny morning. 

The alarm was given, but nothing could 
be done, and the doctor looked with dis- 
may at the lowering faces of the men who 
had agreed to follow his fortunes out there 
into the wilderness. 

“‘You never said that we should meet 
with enemies like this,” said one man, 
threateningly. ‘‘ You said you'd bring us 
where silver was in plenty, that was all.” 

‘‘And have I not?” cried the doctor, 
sharply. ‘‘ There, now, get to your work; 
we have plenty of food and water, and we 
are relieved of the care of our horses and 
cattle. The Apachés will not interfere 


with us perhaps now, and when they have | dr 


gone we must communicate with Lerisco, 
and get more cattle. Have we not silver 


enough to buy all the cattle in the pro- 
vince *” 

This quieted the complainers, and they 
went quietly to their tasks, getting out the 
ore in large quantities, though it was, of 
course, impossible to touch the vein in the 
cafion. That had to be reserved for more 
peaceful times. 

It almost seemed as if the doctor was 
right, and that the Apachés would go 
away contented now ; but when Bart asked 
the Beaver for his opinion, he only laughed 
grimly. 

“* As long as we are here they will come,’ 
he said. ‘They will never stay away.” 

“‘That’s pleasant, Joses,” said Bart: 
and then he began to bemoan the loss of 
his little favourite, Black Boy. 

‘‘ Ah! it’s a bad job, my lad,” said Joses, 
philosophically; ‘but when you go out 
into the wilderness, you never know what’s 
coming. For my part, I don’t think I 
‘should ever take to silver-getting as a 
trade.” 

It was a serious matter, this loss of the 
horses and cattle, but somehow the Indians 
seemed to bear it better than the whites. 
Whatever they felt they kept to them- 
selves, stolidly bearing their trouble, while 
the Englishmen and Mexicans never ceased 
to murmur and complain. 

i Snowe it, Joses?” asked Bart one 
lay, as they two were keeping guard by 

the gate. “One would Think that the 

diane would feel it more than any one 
se.” 

“Well, yes, my lad, one would think so ; 
but don’t you see how it is? An Indian 
takes things coolly, for this reason: 
his horse is stolen to-day, to-morrow 
his turn will come, and he'll carry off per- 
bape, 8 dozen horses belonging to some one 
else. 

Their task was easy, for the Apachés 
seemed to have forsaken them in spite of 
the Beaver'’s prophecy, and several days 
went by in peace, not a sign being dis- 
covered of the enemy. The little colony 
worked hard at getting silver, and this 
proved to be so remunerative that there 
was no more murmuring about the loss of 
the cattle and horses; but all the same, 
Bart saw that the doctor went about in a 
very moody spirit, for he knew that matters 
could not go on asthey were. Before long 
they must have fresh stores, and it was 
absolutely n for communications 
to be opened up with Lerisco if they were 
to exist at the mountain. 

“I don’t know what is to be done, 
Bart,” the doctor said, one day. ‘I can- 
not ask the Indians to go without horses, 
and if @ message is not conveyed to the 
governor, asking him for help, the time 
will come, and is not far distant, when 
we shall be in a state of open revolution, 
because the men will be starving. 

“Not so bad as that, sir,” cried Bart. 

‘* Yes, my dear boy, it is as bad as that. 
I begin to repent of coming upon this 
silver expedition, for I am very helpless 
here with these wretched savages to mar 
all my plans.” 

It was the very next morning that, after 
being on guard at the gate all night, Bart 
was thinking of the times when, for the 
sake of protecting tho cattle, they had 
kept guard in the gallery over the corral 
and by the cavern stable, when, out in the 
bright sunshine at the foot of the moun- 
tain, he saw a sight which made him rub 
his eyes and ask himself whether he was 
eaming. 

For there, calmly cropping what herbage 
he could find, was his old favourite who 
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Black Boy. 
“He must have escaped,” cried Bart, | 
excitedly, ‘‘or else it is a trap to get us into coming with him,” said Bart, ‘‘we 
to go out, and the Indians are waiting for | should have been all right ;” and, leadin; 
us.” his favourite up to the gateway, he coax 
With this idea in his mind he called | it to enter and climb up over the rugged 
Joses and the Beaver, showing them the | stones till it was well in a state of safety, 
little horse, and they both agreeing that : for he dared not risk leaving it outside. 
it was no trap or plan on the Indians’ H It was almost absurd to see the curious 
part, Bart eagerly ran out and called the ; way in which the little horse placed one | 


| and laid its soft muzzle in his hand. 


‘If he could only have ¢ »axed the others 


MORE ABOUT SUNDIALS. 
By Frank CHASEMORE. 


I a former paper on this subject I gave direc- | tite before scven or after five o'clock. In Fig. 4 
tions for the construction cf a Horizontal the hour from five to six is divided into quarters, 
sundial which would be suitable for all places ; and shows that for 5.30 the plate must be about 
north or south of the equator. Butin southern | double, and for 5.45 about four times, the 
iatitudes the style must point due south instead | length required to show the time between seven 
of north, and the numbering must be done from | and five o'clock. So that a plate about six feet 
right to left instead of from left to right. The | long would be required for a dial having a style 
method, however, there described would not do | two inches high. 
for any place situated exactly on the equator. ; The style is to be soldered to the dial-plate 
The reason for this is—the style, or gnomon, ' between the two lines A B and cp, and must 
being parallel to the axis of the earth, it would | bu equal in thickness to the distance between 
le honzontal at the equator and perpendicular ‘them. The dial must be set up in a horizontal 
at the poles, and the shadow would be parallel | position with the gnomon directed due north 
to the style at the equator and perpendicular to | and south. 
it at the poles. The style must be regulated in! Both these dials are horizontal. 1 will now 
height by the size of the dial-plate, and the ; explain the construction of vertical diuls, or 
length of the line of hours, in the scale, must be ' dials that are fixed in an upright position 
regulated by the height of the upper edge of the | against a wall or house. The dialling scale de- 
style from the dial-plate. scribed in my first paper on this subject will be 

I will now explain the construction of the | required for the construction of a vertical dial 
equatorial dial. (See next page.) | to be fixed on a wall facing the south. 

The dial-plate is to be cut about eighteen; Cut the zinc plate twelve inches square, and 
inches long by twelve inches wide. The inner! mark it with the inner square, the twelve- 
lines are to be drawn all round, about one inch : o'clock lines, and the six-o’clock line, as in the 
from the edges, as in the dial already described. | horizontal dial. From the line of latitudes, in 
Divide the dial-plate into two equal parts by a ; the scale, take the length equal to the difference 
line drawn from points bisecting the long sides, ; between 90 deg. and the latitude of the place 
asin Fig. 1 in the page of illustrations. This | (that is, not as in the horizontal dial, the lati- 
liue is the twelve-o'clock line. The two lines ; tude, but the complement of it). 

\% and ©D are to be drawn parallel to this} Taking London ay the place, take from the | 
line, one on each side of, and a sixteenth of an | scale 384 deg., which is the difference between | 
inch from, it. Before the hour lines can be | 90 and 514 deg. This distance must be marked | 
drawn the style must be made. This must be | off on the six-o’clock line from the points a and | 
rectangular in shape, with the long sides equal | c. The rest of the construction is the same as 
in length to the twelve-o’clock lines between | for the horizontal dial, with the exception that 
the inner lines of the plate, and must not, for | the hours are limited to fourteen, viz., from 5 to 
this size of dial-plate, be more than two inches | 7 o'clock, and are numbered backwards, or from 
wide or high. The dialling scale must now be | left to right as in Fig. 5. The style is made as 
wade. It consists only of the line of hours. | for the horizontal dial, but the angle ca 3 is to 
Draw the two lines o A and o B at right angles | equal 384 deg. in the case of London, or the 
tv each other, and make each equal in length | complement of the latitude. The base a D is to 
to the height of the gnomon, or style—viz., two | equal the length of the twelve-o’clock lines, 
inches. Draw Bc parallel too a, and make it | measuring from the six-o’clock line to the inside 
about ten or twelve inches long. Describe the | line at the lower edge, or the lines a B and c D. 
ae ith o for the centre, and o A and 0 B In fixing this dial care must be taken to let it 


for asin Fig. 2. Divide this arc into six | face due south. 
equal, parts) and draw lines from the point o The cast and west vertical dials are made 
through the points of division to cut the line | something like the equatorial horizontal dial, 


ne in the points 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. The six-o’clock | with a rectangular style. The same scale is re- 
point will not be required. This is the line of | quired for making the line of hours, the lines of 
hours. With your compasses mark on the side- | which are regulated in length by the height of 
lines of the dial-plate, from the points A Band | the style. Make the plate about eighteen 
« b, the divisions of the line of hours. Join | inches long and twelve inches wide, aad draw 
the corresponding points on each side of the; the double lines, which in these dials represent 
twelve-o'clock line by lines drawn parallel to it. | the six-o’clock line, as in Figs. 7 and8. These 
These lines will represent the hours, and are ‘double lines are drawn making an angle with 
uumbered 1 to 5 to the right and 11 to 7 to the ' the lower edge of dial-plate equal to the latitude 
left. Fig. 3 shows this dial. of the place. The style is cut rectangular, with 
_ This dial does not show the time before seven ' the long sides equal to the double six-o’clock 
“clock in the morning or after five o’clock in | lines, and the short sides two inches long. 
the evening. The reason of this is, the days ' Draw the scale making 0 A and 0 B two inches 
and nights at the equator being equal—viz.,; long, and mark the hour line. Before the i 
twelve hours each—the sun rises and sets at six | points on the hour line can be marked in on tho | 
clock. At six o’clock, the sun being exactly ; dial-plate, a plan (Fig. 9) must be made. Draw 
on the horizon, any object placed in the middle , on a large piece of paper a plan of either dial- 
vf a perfectly horizontal plane would cast an in- ' plate, and mark in the double lines. Through 
wtinite or unlimited shadow, as the shadow of : these draw the line A B perpendicular to them, 
tte upper part would be parallel to the plane, | asin Fig. 9. On this line, on each side of the 
aud of course could not meet it. The dial can | double lines, mark the points on the hour line, 
le made to show any time after six in the morn- | and through these points draw lines parallel to 
‘ng or before six in the evening by lengthening ! the double lines, and letting them cut the sides 
the dial-plate. Fig. 4 will show how incon- | of the plan of the dial-plate. The points where 
venient it would be to have a plate to show the | the lines cut it can be transferred to the dial- 


had carried him so often and so well—/ docile little steed, which came trotting up | 


foot before another, pawing at the road to 


| make sure of its being safe before he 


trusted it and planted it firmly down, and 
so on with the others; but Bart's word 
seemed to give him confidence, and step by 
step he climbed up till he was in the spot 
where his master intended him to stay, 
when he gave a loud snort as if of relief, 
and stood perfectly still while he was hal- 
tered to a peg. 
(To be continued.) 


plate with a pair of compasses, and the hour 
ines drawn in parallel to the six-o’clock line. 
The style must be fixed in its place, and will be 
parallel to the axis of the earth when the dial is 
fixed up with the long sides quite horizontal. 
The east dial is marked asin Fig. 7, and the 
west as in Fig. 8, if for the northern hemisphere. 
For the southern, the west dial would take the 
place of the east, and the east, the place of the 
west, with the numbering reversed. 

There are several other kinds of sundials, 
which may be used for any degree of latitude, a 
few of which I will describe. 

The first of these is the globular (Fig. 10). 
This is a white globe (any size), supported on 
an axis which is fixed in a position parallel to 
the axis of the earth (or meking an angle with 
the horizon equal to the latitude of the place, 
and pointing due north or south), in which po- 
sition the globe is acted on by the sun exactly 
as the earth is. The globe is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts by lines running from 

le to pole, and has an equator drawn round 
it, on which the hours are marked from 1 to 12 
twice over. The axis is fixed in a stand so that 
one of the six-o’clock lines is in the zenith. 
The time is indicated by the edge of the shaded 
part (caused by the sun illuminating one half of 
the globe, leaving the other in shade), passing 
over the hour lines. An ordinary globe answers 
very well for this dial, if it is rectified for the 
latitude and placed so that the brass meridian 
is directed north and south. 

Fig. 11 is another pattern ; it is basin-shaped, 
and is made of a hollow hemisphere of metal, 
whitened inside, and has the inside divided into 
twelve equal pers by lines running from pole 
to pole, which are numbered on the equator 
from 6 to 6. A wire is stretched from pole to 
pole to serve as the style, which casts a shadow 
on the line corresponding to the hour. The 
position of this dial is the same, as regards the 
axis of the earth, as Fig. 10. 

Fig. 12 represents what I call the trough- 
shaped dial. It is made of metal-plate bent 
into the shape of a half-tube ; the ends are closed 
with semicircular metal plates. The interior 
is divided into twelve equal parts by lines run- 
ning parallel to the edges, and are numbered 
from 6 to 6. A wire is stretched from the centres 
of the semicircular end plates to serve for the 
style. 

“This dial must be fixed, with regard to the 
sition and direction of the style, as the other 
jials are. This is the one constant condition of 
all dials, that the edge of the style that is in 
cast the shadow must be parallel to the axis to 
the earth. 

Fig. 18 is a very simple dial, and is the last I 
shall describe. It consists of a circular dial- 
plate divided into twenty-four equal parts, 
numbered from 1 to 12 twice over. The style 
is a perpendicular wire fixed in the centre of the 
plate. The plate is hinged to a stand, so that 
one of the twelve-o'clock lines runs directly from 
the top to the bottom. 

From the construction of the dials 10, 11, 
12, 18, they can be used in any latitude, as well 
as on the equator, but of course the nnmber- 
ing would have to be reversed for the southern 
hemisphere. They all have an arrangement 
by which the style can be fixed at the required 
angle to suit the latitude of the place. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarsot Barings REED, 


Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," “My Friend Smith,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXX¥V.—A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


But beyond that it knew nothing. No- | 
thing of the treaty of peace between the 
two captains, of the discovery of the boat- | 
race mystery, of the double expulsion that | 
was impending. 

And still less did it dream of the un- 
wonted scene which was taking place that 
evening in the captain’s study. 

Riddell and Gilks sat and talked far into 
the night. 


joes little dreamed that night, | 
as it went to bed, of the revelations 
ad changes of the day which had just | 


mised. 

It knew that Silk and Gilks had been 
worted for fighting, and naturally con- 
Inded that they h also been punished. 
bhad heard, too, a rumour of young 
lyndham having been “‘ gated” for - 
vg bounds. 


I am not going to describe 
that talk, Let the reader ima- 
gine it. 

Let him imagine all that a 
sympathetic and honest fellow | 
like Riddell could say to cheer 
and encourage a broken-down 
penitent like Gilks. And let 
him imagine all that that for- 
lorn, expelled boy, who had 
only just discovered that he 
had a friend in Willoughby, 


“What do you mean by it, you young cubs?” 


would have to say on this last night at the 
old school. 

It was a relief to him to unburden bis 
mind, and Riddell encouraged him to do 
it. He told all the sed history of the 
failures and follies and sins which had 
reached their catastrophe that day; and 
the captain, on his side, in his quiet, 
Christian, manly way, strove all he could 
to infuse some hope fer the future, and 
courage to bear his present punishment. 

Whether he succeeded or not he could 
hardly tell; but when the evening ended, 
and the two finally betook themselves to 
bed in anticipation of Gilks’s early start in 
the morning, it was witb a feeling of com- 
fort and relief on both sides. 

“Tf only I had known you before!” said 


Gilks. ‘‘I don’t know why you should be 
so kind tome. And nowit's too late to be 
friends.” 


“I hope not,” said Riddell, cheerily. 
“We needn’t stop being friends because 
you're going away.” 

“ Needn’t we!—will you write to me 
now and then?” asked Gilks, eagerly. 

“Of course I will, and you must do the 
same. I’]] let you know all the news here.” 

Gilks sighed. 

“Tm afraid the news here won’t be very 
pleasant for me to hear,” said he. ‘“‘ What 
a fury the fellows will be in when they 
hear about it. I say, Riddell, if you get a 
chance tell them how ashamed and miser- 
able I was, will you?” 

“‘T will, I promise you,” replied Riddell. 
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“And, I say, will you say something to 
young Wyndham? Tell him how I hate 
myself for all the mischief I did to him, 
and how thankful I am he had you to keep 
hiu straight when I was trying to lead 
him all wrong. Will you tell him that?” 

“Tl try,” said the captain, with o 
smile, “part of it. But we ought to be 
turning in now, or we shall not be up in 
time.” 

“All right,” said Gilks. 
Riddell.” 

* Good night, old fellow.” 

Bloomfield was up early next morning. 
He had only received the evening before 
the melancholy notification of the fact that 
you.:g Wyndham, owing to circumstances 
over which he had no control, would be 
unable to play in the second-eleven match 
next week ; and he had it on his mind con- 
sequently to find a successor without delay. 

Probably, on the principle that the early 
bird gets the worm, he determined to be 
out in good time this morning. But for 
once in 8 way the bird was too early for 
the worm, and Bloomfield prowled about 
for a good quarter of an hour before the 
aspiring youth of Willoughby mustered at 
the wickets. 

It was during this early prowl, while the 
hands of the clock were between half-past 
six and seven, that he received something 
like a shock by seeing the captain alight at 
the school gate from the town omnibus. 

‘“Why, whatever’s up ? Where have you 
been ?” inquired Bloomfield. 

“‘T have just been to sec poor Gilks off,” 
said the captain. 

“What! then it was truc ?” 

“Yes; I hadn’t time to tell you yester- 
day. He’s been expelled.” 

“The cad!” cried Bloomfield. ‘It’s 
lucky for him he was able to slink off un- 
noticed.” 

“Oh! don’t be too down on him,” said 
the captain; ‘‘you’d have been sorry for 
him if you'd scen how cut up and ashamed 
he was. After all, he was little better than 
@ tool in somebody else’s hands.” 

“ Silk’s, you mean?” said Bloomfield. 
« And I suppose he gets off scot-free ?” 

“No; he is expelled too. He had to 
confess he suggested the whole thing, and 
he is to go this morning.” 

“That's a comfort! But why on earth 
did they cut our lines instead of yours ?” 

“That was a blunder. Gilks, in his 
flurry, got hold of the wrong rudder. I 
really think that’s why it wasn’t found out 
long ago.” 

‘*Very likely. But what a nice pair of 
consciences they must have had ever since! 
I suppose the Doctor will announce that 
they’ve been expelled?” 

“T don’t know. But I hope he won't be 
too hard on Gilks if he does. I never saw 
a fellow so broken down and sorry. He 
quite broke down just now at the station 
as he was starting.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Bloomfield. ‘‘ The 
fellows won’t take the trouble to abuse him 
much now he’s gone.” 

At this point two Parrett’s juniors came 
past. They were Lawkins and Pringle, 


‘Good night, 


two of the noisiest and most impudent of | 


their respectable fraternity. 

Among their innocent amusements, that 
of hooting the captain had long been a 
favourite, and at the sight of him now, as 
they concluded, in altercation with their 
own hero, they thought they detected a 
magnificent opening for a little demonetra- 


tion. 
Booh! Fiddle de Riddell!” 
cried Priugle, from a safe distance. 


“Who cut the rudder-lines? Cheat! 
Kick him out!” echoed Lawkins. 

The captain, who was accustomed to ele- 
gant compliments of this kind from the 
infant lips of Willoughby, took about as 
much notice of them now as he usually 
did. In other words, he took no notice 
at all. 

But Bloomfield turned wrathfully, and 
shouted to the two boys, ‘‘ Come here, you 
two!” 

“Oh, yes; we'll come to you!” cried 
Lawkins. 

‘You're our captain ; we'll obey you!” 
said Pringle, with a withering look at 
Riddell. 

“What's that you said just now P” de- 
manded Bloomfield. 

“T only said, ‘Kick him out!’’ said 
Lawkins, somewhat doubtful, as he noticed 
tne black looks on the Parrett’s captain’s 
face. 

Bloomfield made a grab at the two luck- 
less youths, and shook them very much as 
a big dog shakes her refractory puppies. 
*« And what do you mean by it, you young 
cubs ?’? demanded he, in a rage. 

“Why, we weren’t speaking to you,” 
whined the juniors. 

“No, you weren’t; but I’m speaking to 
you! Take that for being howling young 
cads, both of you!” and he knocked their 
two ill-starred heads together with a 
vigour which made the epithet “‘ howling” 
painfully accurate. ‘‘Now beg Riddell’s 
pardon at once!” said he. 

They obeyed with most abject eagerness. 

“Mind 4 don’t catch you calling my 
friends names like that any more,” said 
Bloomfield. ‘‘ Riddell ’s captain here, and 
if you don’t look out for yourselves you'll 
find yourselves in the wrong box, I can 
tell you! Ard you can tell the rest of your 
pack, unless they want a hiding from me, 
they’d better not cheek the captain ! ” 

So saying, he allowed the two terrified 
youngsters to depart, which they did, 
shaking in their shoes and marvelling in- 
wardly what wonder was to happen next. 

The morning passed, and before it was 
over, while all the school was busy in class, 
Silk left Willoughby. His father had 
arrived by an early train, and after a lon; 
interview with the Doctor had return 
taking his boy with him. No one saw 
Silk before he went, and for none of those 
whom he had wronged and misled did he 
leave behind any message of regret or con- 
trition. He simply dropped out of Wil- 
loughby life, lamented by none, and missed 
only by a few who had suffered under his 
tnflaenge and were now far better without 

imo. 

After morning classes the Doctor sum- 
moned the school to the great hall, and 


there briefly announced the changes that | 


had taken place. 
“Two boys,” said he, ‘are absent to- 
day—absent because they have left Wil- 


loughby for good. Now that they are. 


ne, I need not dwell on the harm they 
ave done, except to warn any boys pre- 
sent, who may be tempted to follow in 
their steps, of the disgrace and shame 
which always follow vice and dishonesty.” 

There was a general stir and looking 
round ae the Doctor reached this péint. 
He had not yet announced the names, 
though most present were able to guess 
them. 

“It’s not you two, then?” whispered 
Telson across the bench to where Cusack 
and Pilbury sat in mutual perplexity. 

‘Two things at least are comforting in 
what has passed,” continued the Doctor. 


‘‘One is that by the confession of these 
two boys a very unpleasant mystery, which 
affected the honour of the whole school. 
has been cleared up; I mean, of course. 
the accident at the boatrace early in the 
term.” 

It was that, then! Willoughby bristled 
up with startled eagerness to hear the rest, 
and even Telson found no joke ready to 
hand. 

“« The other consolation is that one of the 
boys, Gilks—” 

There was a sudden half-suppressed 
exclamation as the name was announced. 
which disconcerted the Doctor for 
moment. 

‘*Gilks,” pursued he, “‘ ressed deep 
contrition tor what he hed done, and 
wished, when leaving, that the school 
should know of his shame and sorrow. He 
left here a softened and, I hope, a changed 
boy; snd I feel sure this appeal to the 
generosity of his old schoolfellows will 
secure for him what he most desires—your 
forgiveness.” 

There was a silence, and every face was 
grave, as the Doctor concluded, 

“I wish I could say as much of bis 
companion, and, I fear, leader in wrong— 
Silk.” 

There was another start, but less of sur- 
prise than assent this time. For when 
Gilks had been named as one culprit 
every one knew the name of the other. 

«T have no message for you from bim,” 
said the Doctor, with a voice in which a 
faint tremble was descernible; ‘‘ but on 
his behalf we may at least hope that in 
new scenes, and under more favourable 
cdnditions, he may be able to recover the 
character he lost here. An event like this 
carries its own lesson. Do not be too 
ready to blame them, but let their example 
be humbly taken by each one of you asa 
warning against the first approach of 
temptation, from which none of us is 
free, and which by God’s help only can 
any of us hope ever to resist or overcome.” 

The Doctor’s words did not fail to make 
a deep impression on those present. There 
were not a few whose consciences told 
them that after all the difference between 
them and the expelled boys was not very 
great, and it had needed a warning like 
this to arouse them. 

The rest of that day a subdued at- 
mosphere hurg over Willoughby. A good 
many boys thought more than was their 
wont, and even the noisiest shrunk from 
indulging their high spirits to their cus- 
tomary extent. 

But the chief feeling that day was one 
of relief. Not that two bad boys had been 
expelled, but because the hateful boatrace 
mystery had been finally cleared up, and 
with it the reproach on the honour of 
Willoughby hed. been removed. As long 
as it had hung like a black cloud over the 
term boys had lacked spirit and encourage- 
ment to rally for the good of the school. 
House had been divided against House, 
set ogeings set, captain against captain, 
and the order and discipline of the school 


, had gone down to a miserable pitch. 


Against all these opposing influences the 
new captain, as we have seen, had strug- 
gled gallantly, ‘and not wholly without 
success, but even his influence could not 
disperse all the suspicions and heartburn- 
ings and jealousies that centred round that 
unlucky race. Now, however, the clearing 
up of that mystery, and, still more, the 
new alliance, rumours of which were 
spreading fast, between the two captains, 


, opened new hopes for the old school. 
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There were not a few who at first treated 
the rumours of the new alliance with 
sceptical derision, but they had soon cause 
to discover that it was more than a joke. 

Stutter and Wibberly, two of the scep- 
ties, happened to be caught that very after- 
noon by Bloomfield in the act of ‘‘ skulk- 
ing” dinner—that is, of answering to their 
names at the call-over, and then slipping 
off unobserved to enjoy a rather more elabo- 
rate clandestine meal in their own study. It 
was not a very uncommon offence, or per- 
haps a very terrible one, but it was an 
offence which monitors were bound to 
report. 

“‘Where are you off to?” demanded 
Bloomfield, encountering these two de- 
serters. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Wibberly, 
‘we've been called over. We're only going 
to Stutter’s study.” 

“Go back at once,” said Bloomfield, 
“and go to the captain after six.” 

Wibberly laughed. 

» You’re joking surely,” said he; ‘‘ you 
usen’t to mind the extra feeds now and 
then.” 

“If I shirked my duty once it’s no 
rwason I should do it for ever. Go back, 
do you hear ? at once.” 

“What, won't you let us go this time ?” 
said Wibberly, quite bewildered by this 
uncxpected sternness on the part of his old 
patron. 

“Do you hear what I say P” thundered 
Bloomfield. ‘Do you want to be licked 
into the bargain ?” 

“Oh, very well,” said Wibberly, with a 
last fond thought of Statter’s good bill of 
fare. ‘But, I say, you needn’t give us 
lines. Bloomfield.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with giving you 
lines. That’s the captain’s affair.” 

“What do you mean? Do you mean 
to say you'll report us to Riddell?” 

“Of course. He’s the captain.” 

“Oh, look here!” cried Wibberly, quite 
convinced now that the rumours were no 
joke. ‘* We'll go back, and we'll do lines 
for you, but pray don’t send us up to him.” 

“We had no warning, you see,” said 
Stutter, “ that things were changed.” 

“ Go back, then,” said Bloomfield, ‘‘ and 
make up your ‘minds unless you keep rules 
you'll get treated just the same as any 
other rowdies. I won’t report you this 
it but you'd better take care what you 

10. 


_ This little incident made a remarkable 
impression, not only on the two boys imme- 
diately concerned, but on the school gene- 
tally. For it soon got noised about, and 
no public proclamation could have made 
the state of Bloomfield’s mind clearer. 

But a day or two later the last glimmer 
of amet i hts by the proceedings 
which too! e in that august assembl 
the Willoughby Parliament. t 

Honourable members assembled in large 


numbers, as they always did after any ' 


special school excitement, and even had 
this inducement been lacking, the signifi- 
cant sentence, ‘‘ Resignation of Mr. Bloom- 
eld—Election of President,” on the 
notice-board would have sufficed to pack 
the House. 

Riddell had implored Bloomfield not to 
take this step, or at least to defer it to the 


beginning of next term. But he might as | 


Well have pleaded with a lamp-post. The 
Parrett’s captain was inexorable. 

“To,” said he; ‘if it wus the last day 
of the terin I'd do it. 


ticking there so long.” 


Before the business began Crossfield rose 
and asked to be allowed to put a question. 
This was the signal for a general buzz of 
anticipation that was not lessened by the 
sight of Messrs. Game and Ashley looking 
very uncomfortable where they sat. 

“«T should like to ask Mr. Game, whom 
I see present, if he will kindly report to 
the House the proceedings of the last 
special meeting, which he summoned in 
the interests of the honour of the school. 
I hope the gentleman will speak out, as we 
are all anxious to hear him.” 

Game blushed up to the roots of his hair, 
and dug his hands in his pockets, and tried 
to look as unconcerned as possible at the 
laughter which greeted this innocent ques- 
tion. 

As he made no offer to reply, Crossfield 
thereupon regaled the House with a highly 
facetious report of that famous meeting 
amid much laughter and cheers, not a few 
of which were directed to the heroic sky- 
rockets. This little diversion being at an 
end, it was suggested by the Chair that 
perhaps the matter might now drop, 
which, greatly to the relief of the discom- 
fited ex-monitors, it accordingly did, and 
after a few other questions the orders of 
the day were reached. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bloomfield, rising 
and speaking nervously, but resolutely, 
“you will see by the notice-paper that I 
am goin to resign the office of President 
of the Willoughby Parliament. (No, no.) 
Gentlemen, there’s a proverb which says, 
‘It’s never too late to mend.’ That’s the 


principle on which I am doing this now. | 
T’ve been in this chair under false pre- ; 


tences. (No, no.) I was elected here 
under false pretences. (No, no.) I was a 
fool to let myself be elected, and I’m 
ashamed of myself now. Gentlemen, I am 
not the captain of Willoughby! I never 
was; and I had no more right to be than 


any fag present. (Loud cheers from Par- | 


son, Telson, Cusack, and others.) The 


only thing I can do now, gentlemen, to | 8° 


show how ashamed I am, is to resign. 
And I do resign. Really, gentlemen, 
let’s be done with the 
been working the very mischief in Wil- 
loughby all this term. I know I’ve been 
as bad as any one, so I’ve no right to 


abuse any one. But we've time to pull 


ourselves right yet. It wants thre clear . 


weeks to the holidays. (Groans from 
Bosher.) In three weeks, if we choose, we 
can make the old school what it was the 
day old Wyndham left. (Cheers.) We've 
had more than fol!y among us this term. 
We've had foul play—I’m thankful no 


; one here was concerned in that. We don’t 


want to kick fellows that are down, but 
now they xe gone our chance of pulling 
3 is the better, and we'll do it. 
(Cheers.) 


to atone for my folly was to resign. No, 
gentlemen, there is somethin, 
do, and will do. I propose that the cap- 
tain of Willoughby be elected our Presi- 
dent! (Cheers.) He's a jolly good fellow, 
gentlemen—(cheers)—and I can tell you 
this (and I’m not given to romancing), if 
it hadn’t been for him, gentlemen, there 
would have been scarcely anything of 
Willoughby left to pick up.” 

Bloomfield, whose spirited address had 
carried his audience by storm, as only a 
genuine, hearty outburst can, sat down 
amid tremendous cheers. The school had 


fast been coming round to his way of 
f the It would serve me | 
tight if I was kicked round the school for | 


thinking, but it had wanted some one to 
give it utterance. Riddell, in his speech » 
week or two ago, had hit the right nail on 


folly that’s , 


I said the only thing I could do | 


else I can} 


the head, and now Bloomfield had driven 
it home. 

When presently the applause subsided, 
young Wyndham was discovered, all ex- 
citement ‘and eagerness, trying to be 
heard. 

“I want to second that!” he cried, in a 
voice that positively trembled. ‘I’m only 
a Limpet, and I’ve been in lots of rows. 
but you none of you know what 6 brick he 
is. Gentlemen, he’s worth the lot of us 
put together! I mean it. If you only 
knew what he’s done for me, you'd say so. 
T’m in a row now. (‘‘ Hear! hear!” from 
Cusack.) I’m detained all the rest of the 
term. (Cheers from Bosher.) I can’t piss 
in the second eleven next week—(loud 
laughter)—but, Reotlemen, I don’t care a 
hang now old Riddell ’s put where he ought 
to be, at the head of the school—(ap- 
plause)—and I’m proud to be allowed to 
second it.” 

This was no ordinary meetin; 5 eu 
sooner was Wyndham done, but 
leapt on his form and shouted, 

“On behalf of the kids—(laughter)—I 
third that. (Laughter.) I don’t know what 
you're grinning at—(laughter)—but, I can 
tell you, we all mean to back him up. 
(Loud cheers.) That’s all I’ve got to say!” 

Other speeches followed, equally cordial , 
from Fairbairn and the captain’s old 
School House friends, and even from some 


- No 
‘eleon 


un where every one sup- 
posed the old partisanship still lurked. 
Amid much enthusiasm Riddell was 


elected President, and duly installed by 
his old rival. 

Then there were loud calls for “A 
speech!” from the captain. It was long 
before he could sufficiently overcome his 
nervousness to attempt it, but at last he 
said—or rather stammered—amidst the 
enthusiasm of the meeting, ‘‘I am much 
obliged, gentlemen. I wish Bloomfield 
hud kept the post. I’m afraid I shan’t 
make s good President. Gentlemen, if we 

on as we have begun to-day tbe captain 
of Willoughby will have nothing to do. 
The old school is looking up fast. (Cheeta: 
Now we are all pulling one way, I shoul 
like to see what can stop us! But I really 
can’t make a speech now. If you knew all 
I feel—but there, I shall only break down 
if I try to go on, so I’d better stop.” 

And thus Willoughby returned once 
more to her right mind. 

(To be continued.) 


The New Bog. 


N° doubt, my boys, you think ’tis ‘‘jolly fun” 
Each victim fresh to tease, 

But pray remember that you once were quite 
As raw as one of these. 


Recall your feelings when you first were sent 
The “ pigeon’s milk ” to fetch, 

And then feel sorry that you ever meant 
To ‘‘guy the little wretch.” 


Shall British boys (unworthy of the name) 
Unfair advantage take 

Of any weakling stranger's trembling frame ? 
Forbear! For honour's sake ! 


Yet, “freshman,” fancy not in any place 
All chafing you can shirk ; 
Each boy (and man) in this wide world must face 
His worry and his work. 
J, Pau. Tayzor. 
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passed to and fro he even continued his reading 
amid the noise and racket of the mill. . 

At nineteen he was promoted to be a spinner, 
and in the next year came the crisis of his life. 
There was no very sudden change, for Living- 
stone, like his its, was always reverent and 
religious, but though many had been hig plans 
for the future, that of going into a feign 
country to preach the 
not amongst them. Mr. Gutzlaff was at that 
time in Scotland appealing for help in his 
mission to China. Livingstone chanced to hear 
him, and after much anxious thought decided to 
become a medical missionary to the Chinese. 

As many another Scottish lad has done, by 
working hard during the summer he earned 
sufficient to enable him to attend the University 
classes during the winter, and entering at Glas- 
gow he became a student in Medicine, Greek, 
and Divinity. In 1838 he came to London to 

resent himself to the Jondon Missionary 
Kociety, and then spent some time at the Train- 
ing College at Chipping Ongar. In 1840 he re- 
turned to G to take his d , and in 
December of that year started for Dr. Moffat’s 
station at Kuruman in Bechuana Land, the 
Opium War having put an end to all his 
thoughts of labouring among the Chinese. 

He reached South Africa three months’ 
voyage, and made his way up country to Kuru- 
man, over five hundred miles from Cape Town. 
After a brief stay at Kuruman he moved to 
Lepelote to learn the language, and then went 
on to Mabotsa, where his independent missionary 
career first began. 

His work was constant; and the report of 
what he was doing reached home to Cambus- 
lang, whence a Mrs. McRobert sent him twelve 
pounds to enable him to employ a native 
assistant as schoolmaster. He selected one in 
Mebalwe, and by a curious coincidence it was 


GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 
L—DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

A stuDY of the map of Africa previous to 

1856 will show what knowledge owes to 

the work and initiative of Dr. Livingstone. 


The names on the maps of the dark continent 

rior to that date were almost exclusively con- 
Bed to the coast. Of the centre little was 
known, and that little was wrong; of the 
southern centre nothing at all was known, and 


-from Lake Tchad to the advanced posts of the 


pel to the heathen was | 


Mebalwe who saved his life in his terrible ad- 
venture with thelion. The lions were numerous 
round Mabotsa, and expeditions against them 
were frequent. The Doctor and a party of natives 
had been out on one occasion, and the lions had 
broken through the ring the natives formed 
around them and escaped. As the Te 
turned, Livingstone caught sight of a lion 
seated in shadow on a rock. He fired, and the 
natives, thinking the lion was dead, began to 
close up, notwithstanding the missionary’s 
“Wait till I load!" which he had no sooner 
shouted than he saw the wounded animal pre- 
pare to spring, and with tail erect come leaping 
on to him. The lion seized him by the shoulder 
and shook him as a cat would a mouse, but as 


; he did so the shouts of Mebalwe attracted his 


attention, and, dropping the missionary, he 
sprang at the schoolmaster, whose gun missed 
fre. The lion bit Mebalwe in the thigh, and 
immediately afterwards was shot dead. When 
Livingstone told the story he used to say that 
while he was in the lion’s mouth all sense ol 
fear forsook him, and that he seemed in a state 
of torpor and felt neither pain nor anxiety. 
Eleven of the teeth had penetrated his shoul. 
der and so crushed the arm that he could for 
the rest of his life only use it with difficulty. 
When his body was brought home from 
centre of Africa it was this injury to his arm 
which proved the means of its identification. 
In 1844 he married Mary Moffat; in 184¢ 
he moved to Chobane ; in 1847 he went on t 
Kolobeng, where, as at all his other stations 
the work he did was good and lasting, and th 
influence he obtained over the natives was im: 
mediate and anent, It was when at Kolo 
beng that he heard of a great lake to the north 
ward that had never been seen by white man 
With Mesars. Oswell and Murray he crossed thi 
Kalshari Desert in search of it, and in August 


“London Missionary Society just north of the 
‘Gariep the space was a blank without a river, 
a lake, or a mountain. 

Livingstone was the first of our great African 
‘explorers. The work he did was immense and 
accurate. About the only statement of his that 
has not stood the test of time was the identifica- 
tion of the Lualaba with the Nile instead of the 
Congo, but even this mistake he would himself 
assuredly have rectified had he lived. 

His achievements now belong to history, or 
rather fo that history in suspense which has 
strayed from our newspapers and not yet found 
its way into our schoolbooks. For this reason 
it is that lads of the present ask, What did he 
do? In the bright light of the living his star is 
for the moment obscured, but his deeds have 
merely dropped out of recollection to be re- 
‘covered in another and more permanent form, 
and there assume their proper value. Amon, 
the pioneers of civilisation none have deserve 
better of this world than David Livingstone. 

He was the son of Neil Livingstone and Agnes 
Hanter, and was born at Blantyre, near Glasgow, 
on March 19, 1813. He began to work for his 
daily bread when he was ten years old, his first 
situation being that of a piecer in the neigh- 
douring cotton mill. With his first week's 
wages he bought a copy of ‘‘Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
ments,” and set himself to learn Latin. His 
hours at the factory were from six in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, and he attended a night 

001 from eight to ten, so that, to say nothing 
of reading up to midnight, his time was pretty 
fally occupied. Every book on travels or science 
that came in his way he made himself master of, 
and taking up the study of botany and geology, 
he and his brothers on their occasional holidays 
had many pleasant rambles in search of speci- 
mens and sections, 

By the time he was sixteen, thanks to his 
own efforts, to the night school, and to the 
Sabbath school, whose master, Burke, in ‘‘ Make 
Religion the Every-day Business of your Life,” 
.gave him the keynote of his career, he had read 
through most of the Latin classics, had a work- 
ing acquaintance,with natural science, and was 


.a fairly educated lad. His search for know- 
ledge was unresting. With a book open in 
front of him to spatch a hasty glance at as he 
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1849, discovered Lake Ngami. This was the 
first of his exploring expeditions. He had now 
found the career to which he was most suited, 
and henceforth he was the ‘‘pioneer missionary” 
he called himself, travelling untrodden ground, 
and reparing the way for the advance by 
spreading as he went the good report of the 
white man and his religion. 

In 1850 he again crossed to the lake, and in 
1851 he reached the Chobe, and made at Seshcke 
his famous discovery of the Zambesi, the great 
tiver of Central Africa, until then unknown to 
Europeans. | 

Returning to Cape Town, he sent his family | 
to England for the good of their health, and in 
1852 started for the western coast. He reached 
Linyante, found Lake Dilolo on the 20th Feb- | 
tuary, 1854, crossed the Coango on the 4th of 
April, and entered Loanda on the 31st of May. | 

The men from Linyante whom he had led to | 
Loanda were deeply impressed at the sight of 
the sea. Said they: ‘* We marched along with | 
our father, believing that what the aged people | 
had always told us was true, that the world had | 
no end ; but all at once the world said to us, ‘I 
am finished ; there is no more of me!’ They 
found employment in coaling a ship, and great 
was their astonishment—as indeed has ever 
been that of a good many more people—at the 
amount that a ship will hold. 

Livingstone soon took the Linyante men 
back from Loanda on his way across to the east, 
when he had resolved to follow the Zambesi to 
its mouth. He left their native town on the | 
8th of November, 1855; and a fortnight after- 
wards, under the guidance of Sebituane, he 
found “the smoke that sounds,” as that chief | 
described the Victoria Falls. Five pillars of | 
mist, seen from a distance of five miles, denoted 


Not long afterwards the expedition was recalled 
by Earl Russell. The party had been seriously 
thinned by death and disease, and had under- 
gone much hardship and annoyance. It was 
therefore with rather mixed feelings that Living- 
stone, who had just been over a hundred and 
fifty miles up the Rovuma, started for England. 


long that but few in this country believed that 
he was alive. Relief expeditions were being 
discussed when Mr. Gordon Bennett, of the 
‘‘New York Herald,” dispatched one of his 
special correspondents, Mr. H. M. Stanley, to 
make his way at all risks to the rescue. 

From Nyanza Livingstone returned to Ujiji, 


the position of the mighty cataract of the Zam- 
besi, where the water falls sheer down a narrow | 
fissure and escapes along a zigzag ravine. Be- | 
neath the blaze of the noonday sun the Doctor 
leant over the gap and saw the two bright rain- 
bows in the spray. Beyond the falls he fol- 
lowed the river to the sea, and emerged ino | 
civilisation at Quillimane on May 20th, 1856, 
having proved the correctness of Murchison’s 
guess at the configuration of the continent as } 
being a mountain-girdled plain. When he left 
England fifteen years before he had promised 
Sir Richard Owen to remember him in case of 
his meeting any interesting specimens, and as a 
proof that he had not forgotten his promise to 
the professor he brought home from the interior 
of Africa the first spiral tusk of the elephant 
known to science. 

He arrived in England in December, and was 
received with the enthusiastic welcome he de- 
served. For the next twelve months or so he 
was engaged in preparing his first book and 
lecturing on his discoveries. He left again for 
Africa in March, 1858. His connection with 
the London Missionary Society had ceased, and 
he went out as ‘* Her Majesty’s consul at Quilli- 
mane for the eastern coast and the independent 
districts in the interior, and commander of an 
expedition for exploring Eastern and Central 
Africa.” With him went his brother Charles as 
second in command, Dr. Kirk as botanist, Mr. 
Skead as surveyor, Mr. Thornton as geologist, 
Mr. Barnes as artist, and Captain Bedingfield 
4s navigator. He sailed from Liverpool in 
u.M.s. Pearl, and went up the Kongone mouth 
of the Zambesi in his steam launch, the Ma 
Robert. 

Although this expedition was the least fortu- 
nate of his undertakings, Lake Nyassa was dis- 
covered, the Shire was explored, and the Mur- 
chison Falls on the Shire, and the Kerabrasa 
Rapids on the Zambesi, were duly surveyed. 
In January, 1861, Bishop Mackenzie’s mission 
arrived to settle on the river, and Livingstone 
ent with them in the Pioneer to Chibisas. 
The missionaries took up their quarters at Ma- 
Somero, and the Doctor entered on a thorough 
‘{ploration of Lake Nyassa. In April his wife 
ne at Shupanga ; she had rejoined him but 

out months previously. The blow was great ; 
jsiinestone’s grief was deep and lasting. He 

lad married her for love 3 he had loved her ever 
Snce he married her. 


Meeting of Stanley and Livingstone. 


His last boat had been the Lady Nyassa; she 
cost him six thousand pounds, all of which he 
had paid out of his own pocket, and in order to 
get rid of her at a favourable market he himself 
navigated her across the Indian Ocean to Bom- 
bay. 

In 1865 he was back again on the Rovuina in 
search of the sources of the Nile. Again sick- 
ness did its work, and one by one his men 
dropped away. He struck the Nyassa and 
the Tanganika, crossed the Chambeze, skirted 
Lake Moero and Lake Mofwa, and reached the 
Lualaba, the head of the Congo, which he mis- 
took for the sources of the Nile. After discover- 
ing Lake Bangweolo he started for Ujiji, which 
he reached in March, 1869. Two years after- 
wards he was again on the Lualaba at Nyangwe 
and at Nyanza. When he next went he saw 
the slavers amusing themselves by shooting 
down the inoffending women in the market- 
place, which caused such a thrill of horror when 
the account reached home. 

All this time Livingstone was popularly sup- 
posed to be lost. He had been gone for six years, 
and nothing had been heard from him for so 


and there, on October 18, 1871, Mr. Stanley met 
him. With him Stanley went yound the north 
of Tanganika, and ascertained that the Luseze 
flowed into and not out of the lake. At 
Unyanyembe they parted—Stanley for home. 
and Livingstone for Lake Bangweolo in search of 
the mythical fountains of Herodotus. 

This was the last time that Livingstone saw 
awhite man. The final entry in his diary is 
dated April 27, and reads : ‘* Knocked up quite 
and remain—recover—sent to buy milch goats. 
We are on the banks of the Molilamo.” On 
the 29th he was at a village on the Lulimala in 
Itala, very weak and ill ; and on the 30th, when 
the boys went in to rouse their master, they 
found him kneeling by his bedside—dead. 

The thirty years’ toil was over; the hero had 
died in his armour, and as he knelt praying to 
Him he served his soul had gone to its rest. 
Surely there could be no more befitting end for 
one every acticn of whose life was but an em- 
bodiment of his own 


“ Fear God—and work hard!" 
His faithful followers wrapped the body up, 
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preserved it as well as they could, and reverently ; 
earried it to Zanzibar, from whence it was | 
brought to England and buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 


* Open the Abbey doors and bear him in, 

To sleep with king and statesman, chief and sage, 
The missionary come of weaver-kin, 

But great by work that brooks no lower wage. 
He needs no epitaph to guard a name 

Which men shall prize while worthy work. is known. 
fle lived and died for good —be that his fame : 

Let marble crumble : this is Living-stone.” 


ede 


THE STORY OF SKERRY VORE 
LIGHTHOUSE. 
By R. A. M. STEVENSON, M.A. 
PART IL 


1 this season the foundation pit was finished ' 
and dressed for the reception of the first 

course, although sometimes half a day had been ; 
lust in baling it out after it had been filled by a , 
heavy sea, One-third had been dressed in the | 
previous season, and the remainder took thirty ; 
men, working fourteen hours a day, half this | 
season to finish, A pick seldom resisted more ! 
than three strokes in the harder quartzose | 
veins, and my father remarks that when the | 
yigantic basin of variegated marble, forty-two 
fect in diameter, was smoothly finished off, some 
of the men expressed serious regret that it was 
to be covered up and—as he hoped—never seen 
a 


in. 

Large lighters, bearing the stones on their 
«lecks that they might be the more easily landed, 
were now towed to the rocks. Building began, 
and on the 7th July, 1840, the Duke of Argyll 
laid the foun'ation-stone. The lighter service 
and the landing service were, under the circum- | 
stances, of necessity perilous, and sometimes ' 
csnding was so difficult that the lighters, after 
having been towe’' thirteen miles through a dan- 
gerous sea, were unable after all to approach the 
wharf. On one occasion a big wave lifted a 
lighter, which was already alongside, and 
snapped eight large warps. Before the close of 
that season, however, the tower reached the 
height of eight feet two inches—ua solid mass of 
masonry of 10,780 cubic feet, not far off the 
whole mass of Eddystone, and about a third of 
the mass of the Bell Rock. 

The works at Hynish put on extra exertions | 
and extra hands now the building of the tower 
had begun, and during 1841 upwards of 38,000 
cubic feet of granite was dressed. It would | 
here be perhaps neither out of place nor unin- | 
twresting to give some details of the proportions ! 
of the tower of Skerry Vore, the shape of the ! 
stones, and the comparative measurements of } 
the other two great deep-sea lighthouses— ' 
Eddystone and the Bell Rock. I am speaking, 
of course, of Smeaton’s Eddystone, not of 
the recently erected tower. In all three light- 
houses the towers are in their general forin 
vonic—that is, the lower solid portion resting on 
the rock is simply a truncated frustrum of a | 
vone, buta curve concave to the sea is given to , 
their exterior walls to prevent the awkward | 
breaking of the waves in an angle. This curve | 
oes up to the top of the tower, getting flatter— , 
that is, more parallel to the perpendicular—as it 
gocs higher, where the building is less forcibly 
attacked by the sea, The curves vary slightly 
in the different towers to suit the ideas of their 
engineers and the conditions imposed by their 
respective sites. 

Skerry Vore curves less sharply outwards at the | 
base than the others, which makes the stones, 
andespecially the outer ring of the lowest course, 
feel to the full the steadying effect of the super- | 
incumbent mass. The shaft of the tower, with- 
out cavetto, cornice, or lantern, is 120°25 feet, 
and its diameter at the base is 42 feet, the top 
diameter being 16 feet. The first 26 feet of 
height is a solid frustram of a cone contain- 
ing 27,110 cubic feet, and weighing 1,990 tons. 
lunmediately above the solid portion the walls 
sare 9°58 feet thick, and they decrease in thick- | 
ness to 2 feet at the top. Some of the com- | 
parative dimensions of the three lighthouses | 
amay be secn om the following table :— 
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Height of | 3 Diameter. 
Masonry 3 
above gest 
Firat Course. | & Base. | Top. 
Eddystone .; 638 13:43 | 26 | 15 
Hell Rock «| 100 sro] a2 | as 
' 
Skerry Vore| 1385 ss's80 | 42 16 
| 


The nearer approach to a perpendicular pres- 
sure on the lower solid masonry in the Skerr 
Vore tower enabled the engineer to dispense with 
dovetails and joggles, an 
stones for this part of the tower was much sim- 
plified and labour and expense saved. The 
cornice on the top of the tower, and on which 
the lantern is placed, is also built without metal 
ties or chains, in a manner that balances the 
forces which would have tended to throw it 
outwards, 

The dressing of the various stones to make 
them fit each other like a Chinese puzzle ovcu- 
pied the people at Hynish times varying with 
the magnitude and shape of the stones. Much 
depended on whether they were curved outside 


stones or inside ones ; whether they had dove- ' 


tails or ribands on them or not ; and on many 
other variations in their shape. Suffice it to 


say that the times differed from about ten hours ! 


to 320 hours of one man’s work to each stone. 
I mentioned that at the close of the 1840 


season the tower was brought to the height of ; 
8 feet 2 inches, and it was with satisfaction : 


that the party found it uninjured on their return 
in 1841. The weather being bad this ecason, it 
was not till the 25th May that serious work 
began, and a crane was hoisted on the top of 
the masonry—a crane thirty-four years old, the 
very crane that had occ opied a imilar position on 
the Bell Rock lighthouse. ‘Ihis was cheering, 
and by July 8th the solid base of masonry, 2 
feet in height, was compiete—that base whic: 
was to be the real anchor of the tall tower bear- 
ing on high its eye of light. Weight was the 
principle of its stability, its solid base would 
prevent its overturning, and its friction in the 
pit of solid rock would oppose its sliding. The 
bad weather and heavy seus natural to the wild 


locality continually endangered the material, , 


and a constant use of the crane was necessary 
to save from the sea the stones prepared with 
so much labour, The men suffered much from 
wet and damp, the smallness of their living- 
room preventing their keeping a large wardrobe, 
and the fire was too much occupied in the 
kitchen to admit of the constant drying neces 
sary. Of the powers of their terrible enemies, 
the waves, some idea may be given by quoting 
the results of experiments made ‘with Mr. 
‘Thomas Stevenson's marine dynamometer. At 


the Bell Rock the highest pressure obtained was , 


3,013 1b. on the square foot, while at Skerry 
Vore a pressure of 4,335 lb. was recorded. Of 
their effect on people an idea may be got from 
the following passage from my father’s book :— 
“‘Nothingastrack me more than the illusive 
effect produced on the mind by the great waves 
which rolled past the rock. The rapidity of 
their movements, and the noise which accom- 


; panied their passage through the gullies and 


rents of the rugged reef, seemed to give them 
an appearance of being much larger than they 
really were ; and even when viewed from the 
tower after it had risen to the height of 30 feet 


they seemed on approaching the rock to be on: 


the eve of washing right over the building and 
sweeping all before them into the sea.” He 
elsewhero mentions that the sailors judged 


waves to be 30 or even 40 feet high that he ; 
I never , 


concluded to be in reality only 15. 
heard that any of the party fished from the rock, 
but, at any rate, the seals that still sported 
round it did so, and often the waves threw up a 
cod still bleeding from the bite of a seal. 


On the 25th of July a balance-crane was set , 


up on the top of the masoury, which had now 
reached a height that rendered its use preferable 
to that of jib-cranes, Its arms stuck out from 
the central shaft like the two expanded wings 


of a bird perched upon the tower, and dr. 


the dressing of tho | 


Stevenson watched with no small anxiety the 
_ lifting of a stone of two tons weight. All went 
off well, and the work went on in the most 
favourable manner, till by the 17th of August 
, they left off work, after having built that season 
a mass of masonry more than double the con- 
tents of the whole Eddystone. 
Next year, on the 17th April, 1842, earlier 
, than customary, the engineer in his labours. 
: The usual traces of severe weather everywhere 
met theeye. The railway was fearfully knocked 
‘ about ; huge blocks half a ton in weight were 
found jammed in the fissures of the rocks, and 
ainst the main timbers of the barrack, and op 
the top of the uninjured tower, at a height of 60 
! feet, the heavy seas had deposited pebbles and 
: small boulders. No serious damage had any- 
where been sustained, though the tower had an 
, even line of colouring all round it like a coloured 
tobacco-pipe from the thick green seaweeds wit). 
which it was coated. 
' This season my father felt the want of extra 
hands on the rock, so he made what he calls: 
‘‘comfortless retreat, the inconveniences of 
| Which few but seamen would have patiently 
endured,” by planking in the open gallery beluw 
; the kitchen and lining the inside with painted 
canvas, thus making a room in which he coull 
lodge his twenty additional sailors. Durin, 
this season they again came very near lo: 
some pieces of the belt course, stones that i: 
j would have taken a long time to replace, and 
whose loss would have prevented their finishing 
the masonry of the tower that season, as they 
did on the 25th of July, The crane which hal 
‘so long dominated the tower, and, so to speak, 
{ grown up with it, now came down to give place 
{ to the real crown of the building—the lantern. 
In his account, Alan Stevenson here expresses 
‘his thankfulness for the wonderful immunity 
from loss of life or even serious accident which 
all had enjoyed in so uncommon and arduous a 
‘undertaking, prosecuted under such extraond- 
‘nary difficulties, and in such a wild place, s 
fur removed from all civilised appliances. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, the work bad 
! been carried out with scrupulous exactness, aul 
in the dressing of the stones no deviation ex- 
| ceeding an eighth of an inch had been admitte:i 
, Thus was brought to a conclusion this grea 
polished sea-tower, solid as a work of natur, 
| 137 feet 11 inches high, and about 4,308 tons 
in weight. On the summit of this pillar the 
lantern was to be placed so as to show a light 
‘150 feet above the sca. The lantern was finished 
’ and glazed on the 14th of September, and that 
, day the rock was abandoned for the season. 
Strange to say, this lust embarkation was tl 
nost difficult that had ever been made from the 
rock, thus making all feel what dangers had 
accompanied them to the very clogo of their 
: perilous undertaking. 
A good deal still remained to be done, not 
‘ only on the lighthouse and inside the lantern, 
: but on the shore station at Hynish. Several 
small streams running into the sea were all 
turned into one channel to scour out the littl: 
harbour which was to serve the lighthouse, and 
} which a north-west wind, by heaping up the 
sand at its mouth, was capable of making a 
prison of in a single night Er apy unfortunate 
vessel that happened to be inside. Beacons had 
to be erected on dangerous reefs between Skerry 
| Vore and Tyree, and accommodation for the 
' lightkeepers’ families must be built at Hypirh. 
‘The attention and expense devoted to the 
: beacons, harbour, and accommodation at Tyree 
} Were not misplaced, as was shown by the cir- 
cumstances attending the first opening of the 
light. Mr. Thomas Stevenson, who in 1843 
succeeded my father in superintending the works 
at Tyree, has totd me that after the date of the 
first exhibition of the light had been publicly 
announced, great fears were entertained that, 
‘ owing to the bad weather and the want of shelter 
; on the coast, the instructions to tho lightkevpers 
would never reach them in time. Notwith- 
standing the continual efforts made under the 
, imperative necessity of showing tho light on 
; the day advertised, lest the lighthouse sould 
; do more harm than good, seven weeks etapsd 
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in fruitless attempts to reach the unfortunate 
risoners in the tower. The last attempt 
appily succeeded just in the nick of time, and 
the light appeared on the Ist of February, 
1844. But Mr. Thomas Stevenson found the 
men in a pitiable state of privation, with their 
clothes hanging in rags. They had recorded 
their most heartfelt trouble on the wall thus: 
“Tobacco gave out to-day ; all pipes broken.” 
It is unnecessary to give any technical de- 
scription of the nature of the light beyond 
saying that it isa revolving one, with a period 
ofone minute, and is after the system of Augustin 
Fresnel. One of the most peculiar features in 
the building of these lighthonses—the Eddy- 
stone, Bell k, and Skerry Vore—is, accord- 
ing to Mr. David Stevenson's book (‘ Light- 
houses"), the fact of their execution under the 
yersonal superintendence of their respective 
engineers, The Bast touch my father put on 
the work was the composition of the inscrip- 
tion in Latin, which the Commissioners caused 
ta be placed in the visiting officer's room. 
A. D. O. M. 
Auctoritate et Couciliis 
Pharorum Scotiae Collegii 
Haec Structa fuit Pharos 
Cajus Directi Flamma 
Nautae 
Infamibus his scopalis adhuc Merito Deterriti 
Optatum Portum Rectius Advenirent. 


Joannes Dux de Argyll 
Insularum adjacentium Dominus 
Lapidem Auspicalem Rite Statuit 
Die IV Mensis Julii anno Iv. Vict. Reg. MD.cOCXL 
Operum Magistro Alano Stevenson, LL.B. 


———_-0-e—____ 


A TALE OF A TAP. 


By Pau Biakr, 
Author of “The Two Chums,” ete. 


2) ee now, you stupid lump, you've inked 
my fingers all over.” 

“Never mind, my young Thersites, go and 
clean them. Hurry up, you've only just time.” 

The ieved junior, Barnard minor, gave a 
hurried look at the clock and then dived out of 
the schoolroom down the passage which led to 
the lavatory. Only three minutes before the 
tell would sound for school! No time to be 
ist. 

When he entered the lavatory he found his 
friend Merridew busily engaged in removing 
stains from his hands, the result of heel-balling 
i bat-handle. He was scrubbing away for dear 

ie. 

_“‘Shy us over the soap,” cried Barnard, taking 
his stand before a basin and turning on the tap 
fall.“ Look sharp.” 

Though titne was such an object Merridew 
vould not resist that most delightful of sensa- 
tions, the squeezing of a piece of wet soap in 
one's hand and letting it gradually slip out be- 
tween finger and thumb. How it travels! 
What curious unexpected excursions it makes ! 

Merridew tried to shoot the slippery missile 
tohis friend. But it is about as difficult to fire 
wet soap by compression as to throw a boome- 
tang, and it was no matter of surprise to either of 
them to see the Windsor fall nearer to the 
thrower than to his object. Merridew rushed 
forward and picked it up. 

“One more shot!” he cried. 
straight this time.” 

At that moment the turret clock gave its 
well-known preliminary wheeze. That may 
have unsettled Merridew’s aim. Whatever the 
‘suse, the unfortunate fact remained that the 
seap flew straight through the window, break- 
ing a pane of glass that stood in the way of its 
exit. The broken pieces fell into the courtyard 
below, a juvenile voice shouted uj » * Hullo, 
you fellows, won’t you catch it!” then the 
steps of an approaching master were heard, and 
the boys fled towards ‘the schoolroom, their wet 

nds thrust into their pockets. 

Jt was a summer afternoon, so in a few 
minutes all discomfort arising from their con- 
ition ceased. The old clock ceased striking, 


“Tl fire 


the passage doors were locked, and school be- 
gan in real earnest. 

Neither of the youngsters, however, felt quite 
at ease. Merridew anticipated unpleasant 
questions arising from the broken window and 
the soap which would be discovered in the yard. 
Barnard was aware that when his inky hands 
were seen it would mean fifty lines. However, 
by dint of keeping them in his pockets as much 
as possible, and putting them behind him when 
he stood up to construe, he avoided the master’s 
eye and saved himself. 

The first hour rolled slowly by, and the time 
came to change classes. The two boys were in 
the same form and sat next each other, not un- 
frequently, I am sorry to say, giving each other 
a mental ‘‘leg up.” But in this particular 
study—geography—Barnard junior required no 
help; he was always up in his lesson, and 
easily gained the best marks day after day. 
This afternoon was no exception; he ran off 
the names of the principal towns on the Volga 
with facility, and when his turn came next to 
give the principal heights of the Himalayas 
every one knew that the question was a mere 
trifle for Barnard junior. 

What was the surprise of the class to hear 
him mutter something about three thousand 
feet. This was utterly wrong, as even Jorkins, 
the dunce of the class, could tell. 

“‘Come, Barnard,” said the master, kindly, 
“you cannot have heard what I asked. Try 
again. The heights of the principal mountains 
of the Himalaya range?” 

In vain; Barnard was unable to collect his 
thoughts; he grew red, stammered, and then sat 
down helplessly. 

“Next boy,’ said the master. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, Merridew 
whispered to his chum, 

«« What on earth ’s the matter, old man?” 

“‘Look up at the other end of the room,” was 
the frightened response. 

The room wasalongone. Af the end nearest 
the door was the. doctor’s throne, classrooms 
opened out at intervals along the walls, whilst 
at the end farthest from the entrance was held 
the class of which Barnard and Merridew were 
members. 

Merridow did not at first perceive the cause 
of his friend’s distress. But it soon became 
apparent. Underneath the door slowly poured 
a small stream of water, spreading itself when 
it met an obstruction, aud then moving on again 
down the room. 

“‘Gemini!” whispered Merridew; 
comes from the lavatory !” 

‘*Yea,” whispered back the miserable Barnard ; 
“T must have left the tap running, I know I 
turned it full on to wash, and your sending that 
soap through the window made me forget to 
turn it off again. I never thought of it till I 
ay it coming under the aoor- What can I 

joe” 

“The place must be pretty well flooded,” 
said Merridew, by way of comfort; ‘‘it’s got 
to travel all along the passage before it can get 
here. The doctor must see it in a minute !”” 

In less time than that his attention was 
called to it by one of the head boys, who per- 
ceived the water about his feet- e cause of 
the mischief was guessed in a moment, and a 
monitor splashed through the passage at eight 
miles an hour to turn off the offending tap. 
Then he came back, with his boots full of water, 
to report. 

A message was sent round to the housckeeper 
to see about the mopping up of the floor, and 
another measage to the masters of the different 
forms to detain all boys who were in the lavatory 
after dinner. It happened that our two friends 
were the only ones who had visited it, so it was 
not hard to fix the culprits. 

Fortunately no great harm had been done, 80 


“that 


Barnard junior came off more lightly than he} 


had anticipated, Merridew being, in fact, the 
more unfortunate of the two, for he had to 
pay for the broken glass out of his pocket- 
money. 

“Never mind,” said Barnard, consolingly, 
as they escaped ; ‘*’twas lucky you didn’t have 
to pay for the soap as well!” 


SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 
(Continued from page 477.) 


IT all telegraphic signalling the Morse code is 

uow adopted. In it the signs are given by 
longs and shorts, the length of contact at the 
transmitting end making the difference between 
adot and adash. The alphabet is as follows :— 


Nia stk 
O = 
P 
Q 
R 
2 Shae 
. 
U 


PARSE TOS OOWP 


Mex 


And similar combinations of dots and dashes 
give the numerals— 


Otte COL 


This is what is called the ‘‘ printed code ; ” 
the “single needle” code used in some tele- 
sraphic offices is only the same thing in a dil- 
ferent form. But perhaps we had better give 
the single-needle alphabet :— 


one) oy 
Beale O =i 
C = MM p- RL 
D-h Q-l 
ee ReJ. 
ech Shea 
Gil, T-/ 
H- ww U WW 
Ek Vay 
Sil Ww. 
Koh Kos 
Danek YM 
M-l Belts 


Instead of the dots and dashes being horizon- 
tal, the dots, it will be notived, slope from left to 
right, and the dashes from right to leit. The 
simplest way to read this alphabet is to call the 
dots ‘‘ ticks” and the dashes “tacks,” and then 
the fact that A = tick tack, B= tack tick tick 
tick, C = tack tick tack tick, D = tack tick tick, 
E = tick, etc., etc., is very easily learnt. It is 
astonishing how seon the ear grows accustomed 
to the sounds of this Morse alphabet. Many 
an operator can take off a message without sceing 
the instrument. There is a famous American 
story of an uttempt being wade to steal some 
bullion that it was known would be at a certain 
railway stafion un a certain night. One of the 
thieves was sent in a collin addressed to be 
called for at the samo station, aud, as had been 
expected, the coffin was placed in the aame room 
as the bullion. During a heavy thunderstorm 


Veli ihow 
l ww J / 
I Md 


and looking round saw to his horror the coffin- 
lid moving upwards. Of course in the struggle 
the occupant of the coffin got the worst of it. 
The “‘ message ” is supposed to have been due to 
the influence of the storm. 

It is this dot-and-dash Morse code which is 
used in signalling by the heliograph, the instru- 
ment of that name being a four-inch mirror 
mounted on a tripod stand, and so arranged as 
to reflect the sun’s rays jack-a-lantern-wise to 
any desired point. With it a speed of twelve 
words a minute has been attained even between 
stations forty miles apart. An ordinary piece of 
looking-glass serves every purpose, the length 
of the signals being regulated by sliding a piece 
of paper between the mirror and the point with 
which communication is being made. A long 
exposure represents a dash, a short exposure a 
dot. The same device is employed at night, 
when a lantern, bull’s-eye or otherwise, takes 
the place of the heliograph. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


AVE LEONE. 
—If you 
know ‘your 
crest “and 
motto you 
could easily 
find out 
your family 
arms by re- 
ferring to 
the ar- 
moury 
books. Any 
. fashionable 

stationer would procure you the information 


ANONYMOUS.—Oysters live on rock in clear water, and 
feed on the diatomaceous plants and microscopic 
organisms which flow through them. The small 
images are inserted between the shells by the 
Chinese, and are covered with the pearly substance 
by the animal. 


Tom Brown.—You will find some very handy ways of 
fitting lug-sails in ‘‘ Practical Canoeing,” by Tiphys, 
lished by Norie and Wilson, of the Minories. 
“Bfodel Yachting,” obtainable from the same 
publishers, f kes will find a description of the rig. 
“« Practical Building,” published at 170, St A 
is a very useful book, as is also ‘Boat »” but 
it does not deal very fully with the subject. The 
losses of our fizhing-luggers when compared with 
our fore-and-atters have opened the eyes of seafaring 
folk to the dangers of the rig, and it is graduall 
being improved out of existence. It is not wi 
while to give an article on a design that has been 
condemned, and which in a few years gill be obso- 
lete. The It craft of the future will be sloops, 
cutters, yawls, ketches, or schooners. 


WHEEL 0’ FoRTUNE.—Suitable wood—pine, elm, ash, 
or mahogany—can be obtained from any wood-yard. 


*,* Don't forget to order the Bztra Special SUMMBE NUMBER at once, Price 6d. 
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M. T. 8.—Let your mother take you to one of the Mer- 
cantile Marine offices, say that at St. Katharine’s 
Docks, and you will find, if your references are satis- 
factory, that there will be little difficulty in getting 
a i 


BARNY.—Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, have 
a guide for amateurs that will give you some of the 
information on dry-plate photography that you re- 
quits, but it would be only a reprint of patent speci- 

ications that would give you 


W. MILLER and G, BULL.— Boys on merchant ships get 
about ten shillings a month for the first voyage. 
You will find particulars in Mr. Thomas Gray's 
“Under the Red Ensign.” 


DEMY QuARTO.—There are several firms now making 
small printing-presses. Apply to 


juintani, of Lud- | 


gate Circus, for his price-list. The Birmingham | 


Machinists’ Company have some very hand: 


You must be pi to spend from n to 


models. | 


twenty pounds if you want an outfit that will be f 


good for anything. 


SELAH.—1. Meerschaum—the word is the German for 
foam—is hydrated silicate of magnesia. It has 
earthy fracture, gives a shining streak, feels 
smooth, yields tothe nail, and adheres to the tongue. 
It is found in alluvial deposits in Asia Minor, and in 
the n mars of some of the freshwater limestones 
in France and elsewhere. When first dug up it is 
soft, and forms a lather like soap, and hence it is 
used by the Turks for washing pu The sur- 
face soon hardens on exposure to the light, and the 
harder it is the less porous it is. 2 Amber is a com- 
bination of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, its for- 
mula beingC,,H,0. It is a resin of coniferous trees 
found fossil in strata of later tertiary age, and is 
thrown up in large quantities by the sea on the 
beaches of the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. The amber collected trom the beach is 


known as marine amber, that coming from the mines 
is called terrestrial amber. 


Lawyrr.—A solicitor duly qualified in England is 
quelled to p pracsioe in any of the colonies without 
‘ui ther examination; and your best course would be 
to serve your articles here and then go abroad. 
The prospects of a man with a definite profession are 


D. BR. DaANGAR.—1. There can be no question but that 
riding on a horse is a healthier exercise than riding 
on a bicycle. The bicycle is only a substitute. 
Napoleon 111. was born in the Tuileries at Paris on 
April 20, 1808. 

H. M.—1. Write to the Secretary of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College for a prospectus, and shape your studies 
according to its requirements. 2.In due time. 
3 ater ‘was no recommendation of a particular 
method, 


V. N. Massgy.—The varnish to use is artists’ copal, 
generally sold in shilling bottles. A thin sheet of 
glass is sometimes used instead, and with effect. 
We had some articles on French Pol in the 
June part for 1883. 


J. CRAWFORD.—The catapulta is on sale by Mesars. 
Wisden and Co., Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square. 
They would doubtless forward you an engraving of 
it if applied to. We do not think that the game 
would be improved by its extended adoption, and we 
prefer to say no more about it than we 


W. S. HACKETT.—In our fretwork competitions you 
can use either hand or machine saws. 


A READER.—1. One of Mr. Barnum’s 


ve dene. 


escape from perhaps the only lion ever known to have 
existed in Arabia, 


W. BAKER and Others.—We do not think your sugges: 
tion of any practical use. Those who want the p! 
separate can get them in the packet. 


SportT.—1. You would find the series of articles on 
Gymnastics in our third volume of use. 2, You 
could consult the advertisements in the ‘‘ Exchange 
and Mart.” 3. A good horizontal bar will cost you 
about two eas. Messrs. Spencer, of Goswell 
Road, publ a catalogue of gymnastic appliances. 


J._B, EvAns.—l, See our articles on Dumb-bells and 
Indian Clubs. 2. A pilot kite should be about two- 
thirds the size of the main. 3. Instead of lance- 
wood you could use the beat red deal. 


IoLANTHE.—You can get “ From Powder Monkey to 
Admiral” by buying the first volume of the Boy's 
Own PAPER. e other publication you ask about 
is one of the trashy undesirables that no decent lad 
would nowadays care to be seen reading. 


W. Boscow.—1. The author of the educational works 
was T. K. Arnold. not Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 2 The 
statement from Madame de Stael is the reverse of 
the truth. It is only in France that such things are 
invented and believed. The ghip was captured by 
the Knglish; the crew, ins of disappearing 
«dans l'abime,” wen t into Warwickshire. 


MULCIBER.—There were articles on oil-painting in the 


third volume, in the parts for May and September. 


Exquiren.—Apply direct to the Admiralty. The 
Secretary send you the forms. 


CaxaDA.—For books on land surveying get the cata 
logues of Messrs, Crosby Lockw: and Co., ot 
Measrs. Spon; for books on Canada apply to the 
office of the Canadian Government. All present 
officers of the Army you will find in the Army List 
al present officers of the Navy you will find in the 

avy 


C G. Forp.—Bookbinders charge about half-a-crown 
for binding the paper. The August part for 1ss1 
contained the best coloured plate of war-medal rib- 
bons yet published. 


A. H. Lanr.—You can see how to make gut for fishing 
lines in the last part of the last volume, in No. 246. 


APPRENTICE.—The book on ‘‘ Building Construction” 
used at the better class Government examinations is 
the expensive one published by the Clarendon 


C. WALEER.—Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate, 
was born in 1809. 


Answer to, Poetical Charade on p. 543. 
CRICKET. * 


——— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


II.—Iluminating Competition. 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24). 


'N this division we offered, it will be remembered. 

one prize only; but in appreciation of the pains 

taken and skill exhibited by many competitors, we 
gladly give several extra prizes. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


First Prize—Two Guineas. 
Harky SIpNey Turk (aged 18), Burlington Cottage. 
New Wanstead, Essex. 
Extra Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
ARTHUR BLACKBURN (aged 19), 90, Uj Earl Street, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, we _ ata) 
JOHN MAINWARING ( 
South Circular Road, Dubli 
FREDERICK ARCHER (aged 18), 2, Peel Terrace, Peel 
Street, Nottingham. 
ERNEST CHARLES COLLINGS (aged 18), 39, Harman 
Street, Kingsland Road, N. 
HARRY PaRKINSON (aged 19), 11, Clarence Street. 
York. 
JOHN ALBERT SUTTON 4 20), 8, Upper Stanhop: 
Street, Liverpool. a Pen : 


18), 18, Carlisle Street, 
i. 


CERTIFICATES. 
{The names are arranged in the order of merit.) 
MAURICE T. O'CONNELL, Killadysert, Co. Clare. 
W. H. D, CAPLE, 36, Stacey Road, Roath, Cardiff. 
A. F. MATTHEWS, 7, Dartington Terrace, Harrow Road, 
Ww. 


Tuomas W. Brown, Regent House, Terminus Road, 
Eastbourne. 


Wx. G. ERRINGTON, 2, St. Paul's Street North, Chel- 
tenham. 


J.J. PELLING, 91, High Street, Barnstaple. 

T. W. ELLDRED, 56, Herne Hill Road, Camberwell. 

FRANK WASSNEB, 21, St. Anne's Terrace, High Strevt, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

BENJAMIN SHONE, 14, Market Street, Borough Road, 
8.5. 


J. T. HANSON, 994, Haughshaw Road, King’s Cross, 
Halifax, 


J. MILTON Drxox, 29, Princess Street, North Shields. 

iH. E. MALLET, 4, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GEORGE PayrnE, Industrial School, 75, Ardwick Greez, 
Manchester. 

WALTER STOCKS, 43, Bressingham Koad, Sheffield. 

FREDERICK WAITER, Grosvenor Library, 35, Chapel 
Street, Belgrave Square, s.W. 

GkoRGE MozRis, “Old Parr’s Head,” High Street, 
Gravesend. 

FREDERICK BARDWELL, Stone House, Elliott Street, 
London Road, Ipswich. 

E. HILL, York Cottages. 

G. H. DouruwaltE, 9, The Crescent, Leicester. 

JosHua F. GRUBB, 157, Ingrave Street, Clapham June 
tion, 8.W. 

J, W. CONSTANTINE, 15, Milton Place, Halifax. 

JOSEPH SMITH, care of Mr. G. Smith, High Street, 
Leytonstone, Essex. 

JaBEzZ ELTON, The Park Lodge, Rolleston Hall, Burtoo- 
on-Trent. 

JONATHAN F, WILKINS, 9, Hawkes Street, Grange Road, 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

ALEX. HUBBARD, Sherborne Lodge, Queen Annet 

lace, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. 


Name accidentally omited from Junior Division :— 


EgNeEsT P. Brooks, Upper School, Kingacliffe, Want 
ford, Northants. | i 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


called King Powis. This king lived a‘ a profusion of dark red hair that imparted 
CHAPTER) NL SLLEW ED: turbulent life, always at war with his ® peculiar horror to his smile. Strange as 
TY miles away from where Llewellyn | neighbours, and greatly feared all round. | this monarch was, and objectionable both 

dwelt, and farther in the British | He was a little man with a very savage | in manners and customs, he called himself 
country, their lived an old fierce Briton, | look about the corners of the eye and with ‘a good Christian. He swore by saints, 


; “Three thousand men were drawn up in battle array.” 
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not by idols; he had persecuted pagans 
remorselessly, he had plundered neigh- 
bouring kinglets and made vast presents 
to the Pope out of the proceeds, and in 
every respect considered himself quite a 
pattern. His will was law, and yet he 
professed to give his subjects the advantage 
of his knowledge of Boman legislature. 
He was a near relation of Morthven or 
Morven, the fugitive king, who had fled 
on the usurpation of Llewellyn, and whose 
nephew Llewyd this latter worthy was 
said to have in bondage. King Powis 
ruled over a sept or clan as Romanised as 
that of King Llewellyn, but still retaining 
the old British 5 b, even more than the 
subjects of the latter, for here and there 
among Llewellyn’s better sort you heard 
some words of Latin, while the men in 
Powistown used none. 

An old barper was singing a lay of the 
olden time when a soldier in Britain had 
gained the imperial purple, but this was 
80 mixed up with bardic fable, and the 
mysterious triads ran so through the verse, 
that what with priest and Druid bardic 
lay and Christian hymn, it would be hard 
to discover whether the singer were pagan 
or true believer, British bard or Roman 
poet, in a bad translation. The king was 
reclining on a triclinium such as the 
Romans were accustomed to use. The 
room was 8 spacious dining-hall in Roman 
taste, but seemed rather the remains of the 
dwelling of some military governor than 
the elegant villa abode of any passed-away 
wealthy civilian now forgotten. There 
was a severity in the architecture that 
spoke more of the soldier than the courtier, 
and, perhaps from the fact of its greater 
simplicity, the building appeared to be in 
better repair than that of Llewellyn’s 
“hold,” as the Saxons called it. But the 
chief features were very similar to what 
we have described in Llewellyn’s hold. 

The room contained three tables running 

rallel with the three sides of the cham- 

r and formed into one, so as to leave the 
centre free. In this centre space the bard 
was seated with his harp facing the king, 
and also in this space the servants moved 
about and helped the guests who sat, or 
rather lay, at table. At the sides of the 
table next this open space there were no 
chairs or couches save the single chair just 
mentioned for the bard, but on the other 
side, towards the walls, nine couches were 
arranged. Upon the centre one of these 
King Powis lay outstretched, his feet 
towards the wall, his face towards the 
table. Reclining with his left arm on the 
arm of the couch which stood next to the 
table, and sometimes changing his position 
and lying on his right, he ate and drank. 
Eight men were dining with him; one on 
either side of Powis filled up the “ head” 
side of the table, three sat at each side- 
table, so to speak, and all had just such 
couches. Italian wines, beer from the 
English side, mead and some other drinks 
now long forgotten, washed down a strange 
repast, half barbarous, half Roman. The 
drinking vessels were of glass, and more 
like modern table glasses than those used 
by the English. 

The tones of harp and harper had 
done their very best to soothe the king to 
sleep,—two of the warriors near him sept 
already,—when entering by the doorway 
near the path that led up to the mansion 
came a monk, one of the neighbouring 
monastery. Slowly he paced the hall until 
he reached a spot inside the space we 
mentioned, and when opposite the king he 
made obeisance, and thus began : 
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‘All hail, King Powis! Have I thy 
leave to 8) P I bear strange tidings 
from Llewellyn’s land !” 

‘Ha! sayest thou so?” cried Powis. 
‘*Tell thy tale, and much I long to hear 
what doth that caitiff king. Speak, but be 
brief. Dost hear me!” 

“* Pax vobiscum,” said the monk. 

‘“‘Amen!” exclaimed King Powis; 
“only, pray, no Latin.” 

“‘Good,” said the monk. ‘I come 
straight from Llewellyn. Owen ap Gwynn 
isin chains. The son of grim Earl Blue- 
tooth is a prisoner. Morven and Gwennyth 
are in Blue-tooth’s hands, and much it is 
feared that if this foul should in 
his drink or fary destroy this son of Blue- 
tooth’s there will be war to the knife with 
England! Kenwalch will join with the 
earl, and in the indiscriminate slaughter 
which will overwhelm the land of Britain 
I see no hope for us.- To thee, therefore, 
I come, most warlike king, and beg thee 
call thy council on this matter. Thou 
seest that our time is short, our need is 
great, our hopes are few. Unless the good 
saints aid us all is lost !” 

‘Well, my good futher,’’ said the king, 
“sure that is nothing new! Alone we 
men are helpless. Our good fathers prayed 
their gods for aid. We pray the saints to 
help us. So the world wags on. But to 
our friends the Saxons. e riddle is not 
light. What think ye, chiefs and princes? 

ere it best to join with grim Earl Blue- 
tooth and his host of stern and rugged 
pagans to destroy Llewellyn? Or seems 
it fitting in your better judgment to join 


Llewellyn and destroy the earl P To me | parch 


Of the two I hate 
Urther Penelg, what 


it matters little. 
Llewellyn most. 
thinkest thou?” 

A venerable man in s long white Roman 
toga lay lolling near the king, suprerting 
both his elbows on the couch, so that his 
face surveyed the table while his feet ap- 
proached the wall. His long white beard 
was 80 disposed as to fall down between 
the couch and table. 

‘Powis ap Cwealdor,” said the sage. 
“Methinks "twere wisest to leave both 
alone, but strive with wisdom to foment 
their quarrel. Thus, should they fight, 
whoever gains the day, thou too wilt be 
the winner; nor could Ars loss affect thee. 
My advire would be to send the Aithling 
who has scught thy aid, escaped from false 
Llewellyn, in safety back to Blue-tooth.”” 

“* Well,” said Powis, ‘‘ Christian chiefs 
and princes. The best thing now, it seems 
to me, would be to steal this English boy 
out of Llewellyn’s hands; then send we 
friendly greetings to the earl, tell him 
Llewellyn’s baseness, send him without a 
ransom the Athling and this boy. For 
these two boons I know he’ll arm his 
people, and our revenge is certain. Llewyd 
should be then set free, for though the caitiff 
king denies the fact, I know he holds him 
prisoner.” 

“What! would King Powis really wish 
to see Prince Llewyd?” said the monk, 
with strange earnestness. ‘‘I thought 
there was no love between the ‘Bulwark 
of Britain’ and King Powis!” 

“ Llewyd is my kinsman,” said the king, 
“and rightly called the ‘Bulwark’ of the 
land. Brave, good, and clever, of the 
royal race of Britain. All our hopes are 
fixed on him. My days are numbered, 
and my race is run. I have no children 
who might wear my crown, and I name 
Llewyd as my son and heir. Thus he 
unites the kingdom ruled by me with that 
usurped from Morven. Mark the end! 


If Llewyd, young and good and brave, 
succeed to these two kingdoms, he may 
hope to quell the wretched Britons of 
Strath Clyde and found a British empire. 
If I can bring the English to this plan, to 
help us in the coming dreadful strife, I 
shall be glad indeed, for they are pagan 
brutes, with them no faith holds good ; to 
cheat them is a noble act, dear to the 
saints and men.” king’ 

This speech of the king’s, unexpectc? 
and very animated as it was, had the effect 
of rousing the slumbering chieftains uil 
around. me started into half-recumbent 
attitudes, whilst one or two sat on thcir 
couches as we sit on chairs, and seemed iu 
great excitement. 

At last the monk, who had observed all 
this, and noted that the speech was heard 
with favour, produced a scroll of parch- 
ment from his robe, and gave it to King 
Powis, without expreasing surprise, anger, 
or indignation at the foul treachery of the 
proceedings suggested by the king. 

As Powis took the scroll he glanced at 
the monk, and said, 

‘‘There is more fire in thine eye than is 
the case with most who wear that garb. 
Who art thou?” 

“Be pleased, King Powis, to read 
through the scrolj, and it will tell thee all 
that thou wouldst know.” 

The king bent himself to the unfamiliar 
task, and with some difficulty deciphered 
the following words : 

“‘To Penwhyrn ap Morgan, these with 
speed. Well-beloved friend and brother 
in the faith, chance threw this piece of 
ment in my way, on which I write 
these lines. I am in durance in the 
tyrant’s power, but a good priest finds 
means to visit me and sends thee this. 
Though Christian in outward show, 
Llewellyn is pagan at heart, and deems it 
right to pacify the gods (or, as he says, 
the saints, Heaven save the mark!) by 
human sacrifice, and to secure his crown I 
am condemned to die!” 

The perusal aloud of this letter caused 
great excitement among the chiefs who 
had been lying at the banquet. ‘“ Their 
manners had not the repose that marks 
the caste” of modern dandies. They 
sprang from their couches, and, King 
Powis in the centre, came into the space 
between the tables where the harper slept 
in peace already. Then spake King Puwis 
in a solemn tone, 

** Princes and chiefs, at last the time bas 
come for action. Would that the legions 
of Imperial Rome were here to join our 
standard! Pendragon’s signal shall he 
seen once more, the dragon of the British ; 
but it were well to have more aid to make 
our onsets surer! My thought is this, to 
send a herald to the English earl and beg 
his aid in battle. My plan would be to 
strike Llewellyn, seize his land for Llewyd, 
whom I make my heir, then, when old 
Morthven dies, his kingdom joined with 
mine may crush the pagan English hounds 
and rid the land of foes. Then shall the 
Strath Clyde Britons tremble. Then shall 
the petty chiefs around us yield to our 
solid might. What thiuk ye, chieftains, is 
it well or not ?” 

The chief who had already spoken now 
again began and praised the wisdom and 
the courage (P) of the scheme, and then at 
last, referring to a point not mentioned by 
the king, demanded whether news had 
been received from their own trusty friend 
dispatched to false Llewellyn. 

King Powis frowned and said, ‘Net 
yet-;-indeed I hardly thought news could 
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eee 


re come 80 soon. He doubtless is in 
‘dy, good Penelg. If not, we have a 
voger reason for the war, and all our 
ifa will join us. First of all we must 
1 Liewyd notice of our new attempt 
fre we can begin. Then to the grim 
1 Blue-tooth ! Who will go and do my 
Hing to the pagan P”? 

‘That will I, King Powis,” said the 
ok, again looking more bold than ever. 
though the pagans do not love our 
‘h, yet they respect believers, and I will 
tar to the English side and do your 
ding with the earl.”* 

‘Itake thy offer gladly,” said the king, 
vi if thou art successful then shall thy 
an be sure. Take rings to pay the 
tid, Tell Earl Rolf that Ethelwulf 
Eihling now is here alive and safe and 
vi Say that from me with greeting 
ihst brought this news, and that if 
riloaly send an armed band to meet 
reeued noble, I will guard him safely 
ngh Wlewellyn’s land or fall myself in 
ting.” 


rely had King Powis said these 
‘4 when a loud shout was heard with- 
te building, a centurion was ushered 
who, dressed in better Roman style 
ithose about Llewellyn, briefly said, 
King Powis, hail! Morgan ap Tydvell 
ray at eve discovered in a wood some 
uty miles from hence a man beneath 
al-tree fast asleep with worn and torn 
wl When he was awakened by the 
ke stood at bay and swore to sell his 
hil dearly. The voice seemed known 
legan, who exclaimed, 

‘Who art thou, roaming thus from all 
ind; what is thy name, good fellow?’ 
Smnge was the tale the wanderer told. 
ui he was the nephew of a king, his 
tvs in banishment, a foe usur,; his 
2,and he was with the English in 
ae 


ting the excitement of the princes 
diets who were with him, Powis in- 
'y commanded the fugitive to be 
ft before him. The centurion dis- 
tei, bat very shortly returned bring- 
ols a person with him than Llewyd 
4, guarded by eight soldiers fairly 
in an imitation of Roman 
rend with a tolerable display of 
tie and martial bearing. On seeing 
ling Powis advanced and said, 
To art thou, who thus loiterest upon 
wd? Art thou murderer driven 
Tt by conscience, or art thou still 
our regard—a pagan English- 


Se one nor yet the other,” replied 
1 “a fugitive from unjust captivity, 
‘wotection from a British king. I 
‘Inton, Christian, and of royal race, 
the hold of base Llewellyn I have 
"4 much, and am indeed less like a 
*ttan any peasant on your land! 
‘ts could see in these poor shrunken 
‘tue once admired Llewyd!” 

(disthis story true, young man?” 
tenis, ‘What proof have we of thy 
=y! Art thou prepared to answer 
ho! questions touching this tale of 


"jon, King Pewis,” said the stranger; 
‘dow me while I answer thee to sit, 
"at of food and great fatigue have 
Seir work on me.” 

‘gn from the king two soldiers 
“a chair, in which the young man 
“sseat, and then a draught of pure 
“ea wine was offered in costly May- 
43; some fruit was given him, and 
*Kud of cake not much unlike the 


rusk of modern times. This was dipped in 
the wine and eaten asa sop. After these 
refreshments the wanderer seemed much 
strengthened, and King Powis began to 
question him. 

“Thou sayst thou art of the race of 
kings, young manP What is thy pedi- 

ree 2”? 

“That were too long to trace at present, 
king; but’ I am nephew to Morthven 
Penrudduck, who is rightful king and 
chief of the Danonian Britons. I say 
I am his nephew, but, in truth, I 
rather am his cousin, for his sister’s son 
was my poor murdered father. In that 
sept his daughter, if he chanced to have 
no son, might then succeed her father, 
and her child, or son or daughter, might 
obtain the crown. His daughter and her 
husband both were slain—some say by 
false Llewellyn. Gwennyth, the grandchild 
of the noble king, should thus bave been a 
queen. It was his wish we should have 
been united, so the two septs might have 
grown one in power. But he is now a 
wanderer through the earth, and Gwennyth 
—no one knows her fate.” 

“I think,” said Powis, ‘“‘ thou has told 
the truth, and thou hast got thy mother’s 
eye and smile—her very look in sooth—and 
all thy father’s bearing. Here, you sirs! 
give him attention fitting royal birth. 
Prince Llewyd, go with these and change | 
thy dress for one more suited to thy true ; 
estate ; warm baths and sleep will do the 
rest. Go, Llewyd, and then to-morrow, 
when the sun is up, we speak on graver 
matters. Fare thee well.” 

Astounded by this unexpected turn of 
fate, Llewyd seemed yet in sleep. He 
rabbed his eyes, looked round as in a 
dream, and, after due obeisance, left King 
Powis to his own resources. 

He was conducted to a heated bath, then 
led into a chamber where a couch was 
spread with skins of forest deer and 
buffalo. Here he retired, and, overcome | 
with the fatigue he had undergone, was 
soon asleep. 

But early the next morning he was 
awakened by the loud noise of martial 
music, and, springing from his bed, he 
commenced, with the aid of the attendants, 
to attire himself. Meanwhile we go before , 
him to the army. 

On a large field, or rather heath, about 
three thousand men were drawn up in 
battle array, awaiting the inspection of 
their king and leader. All these men were | 
infantry soldiers, and were armed after the 
Roman manner, some with the smaller 
gladius, or leaf-like sword, with a scutum, 
or shield of an oblong form, bent so as to 
form part of & cylinder. These shields 
were very heavy, being made of oak or 
elm, and bound with a heavy iron border, 
and further strengthened by cross-pieces of 
iron, proceeding, like the limbs of a star- 
fish, from the centre. Within were two 
handles, something like the modern sauce- 
pan-lid handle, through one of which the 
arm was thrust, while the hand grasped 
the other. The men bore Roman epears, 
and on their heads they wore leathern caps 
very similar to that described as worn 
by Saxons. Others, again, bore lighter 
shields, and were armed with slings. All 
wore the gladius of bronze. Besides the 
scutum, the heavily armed spearmen wore 
a cuirass of leather, from which depended 
small strips of leather weight-d with 
metal, which hung from the cuirass all 
round the body, in the manner shown in 
pictures of Roman soldiers, of which these 
troops were indeed imitations. The cen- 


turios, or captains of a hundred men, were 
distinguished by having the metal of their 
equipment made of bright bronze, which, 
being kept polished, had quite the appear- 
ance of gold as it glittered in the sun. 
These «fficers, too, had a crest added ‘to 
the leathern cap, or helmet, which gave 
them a very wartial appearance. They 
wore the eusis, or larger battle-sword of 
steel, while the weapons of the men were 
all bronze. Each cohort carried its signum, 
or sign, as a sort of smal] banner, and the 
whole legion fought under the sign of the 
British dragon. The whole force was 
drawn up in a solid square, with this chief 
sigynum in the centre. Four mounted 
officers in brilliant trappings were riding 
round the solid mass, giving here an 
there reprimands as a spear was ill-carried 
or a ecutum badly held. 

A magnificent sun was (for once in 
Britain) shooting its rays over this glitter- 
ing mass. The officers looked proud of 
their men amd of themselves; the horses 
and the mounted officers were as evidently 
proud of each other, and everything looked 
gay. The: horns and cymbals made stit- 
ring sound, and the legion waited impa- 
tiently for the arrival of the cavalry and 
war chariots, which it was arranged were 
to arrive on the ground before King Powis 
appeared. At last a body cf horse was 
seen emerging from one of the gates of the 
fortress, about two hundred strong, and 
accompanied by thirty war chariots, in 
each of which stood a warrior atmed with 
leathern helmet, lorica, sbield, and 
gladius, but instead of the heavier spear of 
the legion he bore javelins, which he was 
tanght to cast at the enemy as the horses, 
rushed slong with the mad speed of those 
of the modern fire brigade. One custom 
had been retained from ancient British 
times, and this was the fastening of 
scythes to the axletrees of the chariots. 
The drivers were armed with much etronger 
armour than that of the foot soldiers of 
the legion, and bore the gladius. The 
charioteer, or soldier fighting from the 
chariot, showed off his skill as the horses 
tore along, sometimes sprivging on their 
backs, sometimes running along the pole 
between them, sometimes flinging bis 
weapovs in the air and catching them 
as they descended, sometimes leaping out 
at the back of the chariot, running along 
by its side, and then springing on to it 
again. The regular cavalry wore, instead 
or lorica, armour made of small scales like 
those of a fish, so contrived that each scale 
should cover the attachments of the one 
below it. Their helmets were of bronze, 
that glittered very brightly in the sun. 
They were armed with long and powerful 
lances, although the heads, being bronze, 
did not possess such sharp edges as those 
of the Saxon-English. 

The cavalry drew up opposite the legion, 
and their shrill trumpets, added to the 
clangour of the long curved horn of the’ 
infantry, made a right merry din. Then 
from the town rode out King Powis, with 
his generals and friends. He rode a jet- 
Black charger. His own helmet was of 
bronze adorned with solid gold bosses and 
ornaments. As a crest he wore a short 
tuft-like plume of peacock’s feathers, the 
colours of which were beuntiful as the 
sunbeams glanced upon it. His cuirass, 
or corium, was of bronze, polished to look 
like gold; his tunic was white, with a deep 
border of gold; the trappings below the 
corium of polished bronze scales, with & 
sort of tag or finishing ornament of gold. 
His generals were dressed, ima similar way, 
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save that they had no gold circlet round 

their helmets. Their tunics were all white 

and edged with red, in which were gold 

spangles or studs similar to the nails used 

nowadays by upholsterers to fasten frin; 

on, gipsy tables. It was a goodly 
ight. 


Among the generals rode Llewyd, 
dressed in white and gold, his armour 
being similar to that borne by the king. 
He carried a short spear in his right hand, 
and at his side hung the heavier ensis, or 
battle-sword, of the Romans. But the 
manner in which he managed his noble 
steed showed that he was every inch s 
soldier, while his bearing and language 

ved him to be of no ordi birth. 

“What thinkest thou, my kinsman?” 
said the king to Llewyd; ‘‘ what thinkest 
thou of my array? I fancy false Llewel- 
lyn, with all his boasted ranks, will not 
produce an army like to mine. Look at 
yon horsemen ; see those charioteers. Can 
any troops resist them? I only long to 
lead them on the English. What thinkest 
thou, are Saxon troops as good—are any 
soldiers in the world like these? No, my 
good friend. And thou, who knowest the 
other British and the pagan English too, 
thou canst not say that either one could 
stand against my might’ No, no, m 
friend ; we'll take them both combined if 
it be wanted.- But, Llewyd, I would rather 
bring my host and grim Earl Blue-tooth’s 
full upon Llewellyn, slay that traitor 
straight, obtain his land and power for 
myself, unite them with my legion, and 
then swoop down on Blue-tooth. Hua! 
who comes here?” 

This exclamation and the question were 
jerked out from this warlike Briton by an 
unlooked-for visit. A noble-looking man, 
attended by four others, all dressed in 
warlike garb, rode up and greeted Powis, 
who reined his s and answered with 
& most courteous smile, and then addressed 
the leader with dignity and grace. 

“Fair sirs, ye are most welcome. May 
I know why ye have sought our camp ? or 
would you rather keep the object of your 
visit a more fitting time—after the 
midday meal, when we sre more at ease 
and can be quite alone?" ~ 

“80 please you, Powis ap Cwealdor,” 
said the chief, “I come from King Llew- 


lyn. 

“And may I ask you,” said King 
Powis, ‘‘who he is? know no King 
Llewellyn !” 

‘Please you, King Powis, thus it is,” 
replied the horseman, chafing. ‘‘The 
Princess Gwennyth and her grandfather 
have rendered up the crown. ‘ow absent 
from their people, they have gone none 
knows to what far vation, or for why. As 
next of kip, Llewellyn now wears the old 
King’s crown, and asa king in Britain he 
sends to thee to know if two audacious 
felons, prisoners to hie sword, have sought 
your town for shelter? In such oa he 

ys you of your courtesy to give those 
at ners back to him.” 

“ Allow me, duke or chieftain,” said the 
king, ‘“‘to ask thee also questions ere I 
answer thine. First tell me who the pri- 
soners are who sought me? Next, if I do 
not give them up, what wil Llewellyn?” 

“One of the prisoners, King Powis, is 
called the Englich 4Ethling. His ransom 
from the English is full large, and King 
Llewellyn would not see it lost, as he has 
need of money. For the second fugitive I 
need not ask much further; there he sits, 
the British chief, Prince Llewyd, who is 
L'ewellyn’s prisoner. For thy next de- 


mand, I grieve lest it should sound dis- 
courteous in thine ear, but as thou askest 
the question I needs must make reply. 
Llewellyn says that should you please 
refuse to grant him these two prisoners 
he would feel compelled in honour and 
good faith to come with armed legions 
and take bis own by force!” 

“T thank thee for the pourtesy with 
which thou hast,” said Powis, ‘‘ performed 
an odious task. We have no fear of 
‘legions’ (Llewellyn’s might may scarce 
be called a cohort!); but suppose he 
owned his vaunted ‘legions,’ dost thou 
think yon proud battalia there would 
flinch were he to come and hector over us 
as over thee?” 

“Then,” said the chieftain, “I am 
bound to take my lord and master thy 
refusal to give him up his right; and more 
than this, thy stern defiance both of him- 
self and us!” 

‘Such is my answer,” said the king ; 
“and qo may add this too. I, Powis ap 
Cwealdor, do not own his right to eall him- 
selfa king in Britain. I learn, too, that he 
has taken young boys: preonert, subjects 
of grim Earl Rolf. is I condemn as 
being clear against the usages of war, and 
further as injurious to our land in making 
foes in England ; and lastly, it is most dis- 
loyal work to do this in a time of truce, 
which thus is broken. On all these points 
I speak just as I think, and tell my mean- 
ing plainly. Retire yonder to our humble 
castle and take such food and reat as best 
may suit your need. Ye shall all partake 
the noontide meal with me. Now I pray 
retire, and this brave chief will see you 
well bestowed.” 

Then, motioning to one of his train, he 
gave orders for the careful treatment of 
the messengers; and as they left his pre- 
sence, he beckoned to Prince Llewyd, and 
then addressed him thus : 

“T never doubted for a moment, prince, 
that all thy tale was true. I felt thou 
must be Llewyd; but that fellow there, 
Llewellyn’s courteous messenger, has 

roved thy story true. From tbis time 
‘orth we part ‘uot till I see that thou art 
king indeed. Llewellyn must go down. 
And now, my kinsman, tell me, if thou 
canst, the better way to steal these English 
boys. They must be mine. With them I 
have a claim upon the father that binds 
him firmly to me. Tell me, my friend, 
how shall we best proceed ?” 

‘* Powis ap Cwealdor,” Llewyd replied, 
“thy thought is full of danger! None 
can tell the many wily ways of King 
Llewellyn! Thy people on his land would 
be discovered before they saw the boys. I 
fain would go myself and si the 
Zoungeters and bring them to thy town, 

ut I am known. Disguise me as I may, 
that fox would scent me out. The boys 
must stay with him; the Zthling send 
attended, and he will do his best to bring 
the grim earl’s sword to bite Llewellyn’s 
shield. Orif thou wilt I seek Earl Blue- 
tooth out, tell him that both his sons (is 
that the tale, or is there only one ?) are in 
Llewellyn’s hold. Believe me, Powis ap 
Cwealdor, such tale as mine would make 
the grim earl grimmer. Ay, he then 
would come with ‘buckler, blade, and 
byrnie,’ as they say in their vile English 
tongue.” 

«And thou couldst see fair @wennyth !” 
said the king, laughing while he spoke. 
“Well, after dinner we will talk this over. 
Perhaps thy plan is right, but still I know 
not if the dangerous path is the right road 
for thee. I want my men to know thee. 


They must hear thy voice, must see the 
as a leader, know thee as my heir!” 

“Thy heir!” cried Llewyd. ‘ What 
mean these words? I am no heir t 
thee!” 

“* Have patience, Llewyd ; I have wished 
itso. Thy kingdom shall be thine by right 
when thy good’ father dies; Llewellyn’: 
foully-gotten crown will come to thee by 
marriage. Next to Gwennyth’s land my 
own lies, as thou knowest. These three do- 
minions, under one firm band, will make « 
mighty kingdom. Fuse them well together. 
unite them in one bond, and sweep away 
the English! Our great fault is, we ar 
split in factions. United, all the Englist 
here were lost; divided, they but use us a 
their tools. We, who are part and parce 
of tt Rome, are fooled by these bar 
barians! We, who have light from hol} 
Christian souree, must bow the Boece 

ans ! , ye sainte! grant bu 
a will on false Llewellyn’s head, an 
then the fall of Blue-tooth is secure 
Come, Llewyd, the horses are impatient 
To the legion, and let us see their disci 
pline and strength. You shall ride by m 
—here on my right hand. Chiefs, give th 
word! Form the ‘Testudo,’ sirs! 
wonder whether I could ride upon th 
shields as, in old times, great Marius dic 
I hardly trust my men to bear such weigh 
upon them. Come, lead on!” 

And the gay king led on, forgetting sl 
his plans in military pomp—forgetting 
too, that of that very vice of want of inne 
love to hold the State together, he gave : 
strong example in warring with Llewellyn 
80 it was. The fifty petty kinglets scat 
tered round were all at war together. Ha 
they but joined and crushed the Englis! 
power, Britain had not been England t 
this day. But we, direct descendants o 
the Saxon race, cannot afford to griev 
because we own the land. 

The Romans called a favourite formatio 
which infantry could form the “tortoise, 
or testudo in the Latin tongue. The mr! 
were taught to hold their shields abov 
them to overlap each other, very like th 
old red tiles now sometimes seen upon 
country roof. The Romans held thei 
shields so firmly fixed that Marius is onc 
reported to have passed over a whol 
legion’s heads on horseback in his armou 
just to see whether the men could bea 

im. This feat is told of other Roma: 
generals, but some say it was he and oul, 
be whe did it. eee sae 

owis was very proud of his small fight 
ing army. He asian soldier through a 
through, and loved his men like brother: 
So when he saw their shields not fairly se 
he feigned to have misgivings of his ow: 
lest his good horse might stumble on tha 
unwonted road. The form looked well, ani 
covered all the men. Then, at the word 
the centre shields opened up, and such 
shower of stones was shot from slings yo! 
might have thought Vesuvius was below 
and vomited the stones like lava. The 
the horse attacked the wary infantry a 
round in vain, no place was open to — 
lance; and when the horse, discomfited 
withdrew, a shower of javelins hastene 
their retreat. Then came the chariot: 
aud wondrous were the tricks that men an 
horses played. It was more like a circu 
show of horse than the grim game of wai 
And yet the men were soldiers; they wer 
trained to much endurance by stern disci 
line, and had they been in other leader: 
Bands, this tale had not been written. 

After the full inspection Powis addresse 

the troops_on the handsome manner i 
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which they had carried out the teachings 


Xf the Romanus. He complimented the 
senturions on the discipline of the men 
and the superior officers on their skill. He 
znew the road directly to win a soldier’s 
neart, and when he turned to Llewyd 
shere was 8 murmur of delight through 
all those armed lines that thrilled his soul 
with pleasure. He waved his hand to 
Llewyd and shouted, ‘‘ Soldiers, behold in 
this young prince your future king! Re- 
seive him as my son!” 

The moment.was well chosen. The san 
was shining full on Lewy a, who, full of 
outh and vigour, looked every inch a 
in . The words of praise from Powis 
bed do 


me much to please both men and | solem 


officers, and this new presentation of a 
prince ealled forth a joyous shout. But 
when Prince Llewyd reined his war- 
horse up and thanked the troops right 
royally, he looked so brave, so good, so 
fair and noble, that they indeed must have 


had hearts of stone to stand the sight un- | him 


moved, and the quick Keltic blood fired 
their veins as they uttered a shout that 
seemed to ring through the welkin as the 
voice of one man. Gracefully he inclined 
his plumed head, and after speaking a few 
more words his victory over the men was 
complete. 

Delighted with this success, Powis con- 
ducted Llewyd back to the hall, or palace 
as we should call it, and telling the youth 
to remove his tunic aud assume the toga, 
he himself desired tue attendance of an 
officer known to the Romans under the 
Greek title of Symposiarchos, or master of 
the feast, to whom he pave full directions 
for a fitting festival in honour of his newly 
adopted son. He then required the at- 
tendance of the ambassadors from King 
Liewellyn’s land, but was told that they 
had parted in great indignation very 
shortly after their interview. At this news 
King Powis smiled a very meaning smile, 
which seemed to say, though not in words, 
‘That is just as I should wish.” He said, 
however, 

“By the saints! this is scant cour- 
tesy! We shall hear fren Llewellyn 
anon, but that will save the pains and 


trouble of defiance sent from me. Still, I l the skill of such a clever ruler as Powis to 


am loth to hear his men departed without | 


gifts. May be ’tis better so!” 

Dismissing his attendants, he called for 
the slaves of the bath, with whom he re- 
tired to exchange his tunic for the toga, or 
civil robe, and at the hour of banquet 
strode into the grand banquet-hall every 
inch a king. 

The entrance to this hall was lined with 
soldiers dressed as Romans. The lictors 
were there with their fasces, which con- 
sisted of bundles of rods bound up with 
axes to show the power of the ruler over 
life and limb; and as these terrible. looking 
fi were never present save on v. 

n occasions, it may be supposed that 
this occasion was very solemn indeed. 
The vestibule before the grand hall in 
which the banquet was prepared was in 
itself a large chamber, but it was full of 
military officers all waiting for a sight of 
the king, who had appointed them to meet 
im there. The lictors preceded him 
until they reached the entrance to the hall, 
and there they stopped and faced round to 
receive him. He waited to converse with 
his generals and superior officers, who 
seemed all greatly excited. Those who 
were to share the banquet near to him 
were the most grave, evidently being, the 
most experienced warriors in his service. 
While thus conversing with his chiefs, a 
note of military music met the ear, and 
Llewyd appeared in his white toga with a 
narrow purple border. Powis immediately 
advanced to meet him, and after tenderly 
embracing him, presented him to his chiefs 
as his successor. They then proceeded to 
the id hall itself, where tables were 
laid in the fashion already described. each 
n having a couch or triclinium to 
imself. In the centre of the longest 
table, at one of the sides of the cham- 
ber, was the triclinium of King Powis 
himself, and at bis right hand that in- 
tended fer Prince Llewyd. The generals 
of greater importance were grouped near 
them, and so they sat or rather lay in the 
order’ of their seniority and rank. The 
feast was often interrupted by quarrels 
among the guests, which it required all 


=—= 


adjust. Often too was he obliged to send 
a centurion or other officer away from the 
table into ‘‘durance vile” for using words 
which ought not to have been spoken in 
the presence of a king. 

A dispute of this kind was at its height 
when a curtain was drawn aside by one of 
the guard to give passage to a venerable 
figure clad in white, with a long white 
beard and snowy lecks, who advanced to 
the open space before the table of the king, 
and, bowing meekly, exclaimed, 

‘“ Have I leave to speak, King Powis?” 

“Say what thou wilt!” eaid the king. 

“Then,” said the seer, ‘listen to my 
words. If theu engage in this war it will 
be thy last. Thy patron saint is weary of 
this bloodshed. k at this holy sign 
here,” he stretched forth his crucifix, “and 
say whether the hope it gives is based on 
blood and murder? Does this quarreleome 
scene befit the banquet of a Christian king? 
What dost thou do to further the great 
end of Christianity, ‘Peace on earth and 
good will towards men’? I tell thee, king, 
that Heaven is weary of thy crimes, and 
I, its, humble instrument, do warn thee!” 

Powis had heard him so far, inwardly 
boiling and chafing with rage, but at these 
words he sprang from his couch and 
ordered the guards to throw the reverend 
man into a dungeon. He was led off, but 
in parting turned a sorrowful glance on 
Powis as he uttered the words, 

“T have done my duty, I can do no 
more. Farewell, King Powis! We meet 
no more on earth. Think of thine own 
last hour, King Powis, for that is drawing 
near!” 

“ Away with him!” roared Powis, in a 
rage. ‘But stay,” he added, in a milder 
tone; “let bim be cared for well, I will not 
that the hoary traitor starves !”” 

Before the worthy priest could reply he 
was hurried off by the guard; but his 
words had produced their effect upon King 
Powis, who flung himself on his triclinium 
unheeding riot and revelry, much to the 
annoyance of certain of his chiefs and 
friends, 

(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


N their retorn to the bungalow—or 
bangla, as we su we ought now 
to write it—the travellers found their ser- 
vants employed in pitching the tents close 
by. The doctor in great haste searched 
amongst the luggage, and was fortunate 
enough to find a strong umbrella of blue 
cloth, which would replace the white one 
so unhappily relegated to the tender mer- 
cies of the wind. 

Since his arrival at Khandalle, Latchman 
had been busy. Stung to the quick by the 
remarks of the doctor, he had immediately 
started off up the village to collect infor- 
mation. nics a 

By chance he happened to run against a 
shepherd of the district, from whom the 
panther the night before had stolen a 
goat. 

* Are you sure that it was a panther?” 
asked Latchman. ‘ There are lynxes and 
hyenas on the mountain, and these are 
quite capable of walking off with your 
goat.” 


By Lovis RovssE.et. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE-PANTHER-SLAYER. 


‘* Ah,” said the shepherd, ‘‘I know the | he is a great strong 


accursed animal too well to be deceived ; 


nther, and I onea 


saw him as close as I see you. In three 


“He Is a great strong Panther.” 
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months he has taken six of wy best 
nannies and my only billy goat. I have 
kept good watch, but he is wore artful 
than 
comes to my help my flock will all dis- 
appear.” 

‘And can you tell me where is the 


am, and unless some charitable man | 


be doubly recompensed, for they will 
assuredly rid you of your enemy, and, 
besides, are rich and generous tahibs, who 
will give you enough to buy all the goats 
that your panther has destroyed.” 

“‘ Bring your masters, then, this evening 
to the village of Baili, at about two miles 


“The Panther sprang on to the Tree.” 


lurking-place of this terrible foe?” asked 
Latchman. 

“During, the day the beast lies hid in 
the gorge which borders the village of 
Baili; at night he prowls about the neigh- 
bourhood, carrying off the dogs and goats, 
and sometimes a cow that has strayed. This 
morning, when I found the goat gone, I 
followed his traces, and in the thickest 
part of the jungle I saw the carcass half 
eaten. If it pleases you to kill the accursed 
animal I can show you a convenient hiding- 


place close to the spot where what remaias | 


of my unhappy goat has been left, and 
there, as is bis custom, the panther will 
return at night to finish his feast.” 

“That is all I want to know,” said 
Latchman. ‘I cannot look after him 
myself, but if you can arrange so as to 
show the panther to my masters you shall 


from here,” said the shepherd. ‘TI will 
wait for them, and I promise you that 
they shall have a shot at the panther. 
Near there I and my friends will devise a 
convenient hiding-place.”” 

Latchman returned to the camp, de- 
lighted at the information he had obtained, 
and immediately went in search of the 
doctor. 

“*Sir,” said he, ‘‘I have found what you 
wanted,” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Holbeck, 
astonished at his excitement. 

“I have found the panther which the 
sahib ordered,” replied the khitmatgar. 

“Oh indeed! What, like that—all at 
once ?”” 

“Yes, sahib; and I can assure you that 
you have never seen a panther more beau- 
tiful or more terrible.” 


“T am enchanted to hear it, my lad 
said Holbeck. ‘It is really wonderful { 
you to find a panther like that. When 
the fun to begin ?” 

‘This evening, if you will have it so,’ 

When the news was communicated | 
Holbeck to his companions great wast 
enthusiasm. 

“Then Latchman has found a panth 
for us?” said Everest. ‘‘ I confess I ney 
trusted to his promise. And when are} 
to start?” 

“‘Latchman will himeelf tell you,” sa 
Holbeck. ‘‘I should say the best thit 
would be for us to go after dinner.” 

“Us!’? said Barbarou, in a tone of su 
prise. ‘‘ You, I suppose, don’t intend 
go with us?” 

“And why not ?”” continued the docta 
looking up. ‘‘On the contrary, I havet! 
greatest wish to assist at such an interes 
ing event, and I have no intention of le 
ting you go alone.” 

““But, my dear doctor,” said Evere: 
with much anxiety, ‘have you not to 
me that your short-sightedness preven 
your firing a gun?” 

“Well, I am going as a spectator, at 
not as an actor.”” 

‘‘Are you ignorant of the unexpecti 
dangers attached to such expeditions’ 
continued his lordship. 

“The dangers are the same for you 
for me,” eaid the dcctor. ‘* My presen 
will oblige you to be a little more pruden 
because you will have to look after m 
As a precaution I will take one of Ba 
barou’s revolvers in my belt.”” 

The matter being thus settled, the hu 
ters set to work to prepare their weapo 
and ammunition, Latchman, who had oft! 
assisted in similar expeditions, givit 
valuable advice. As they were to fire fro 
a cache, it was decided that they shou! 
each take two guns, and have both load 
in case they were wanted. 

After dinner the three friends mounte 
and in half an hour, under the guidance 
Latchman, trotted over to Baili. 

The shepherd was waiting for them | 
they rode in. All the people of the villa; 
were collected round him with good wish 
for the sabibs who had come to rid the 
of a dangerous neighbour. 

When the doctor alighted, a score 
peasants surrounded him, prostrated thet 
selves before him, clas is knees in the 
hands, and, in a word, went through tl 
whole of the ceremonies to gain the pr 
tection of so puissant a personage. Ea 
one Pecotatea. the depredations of whi 
he had been the victim on account of t! 

ther, and declared that owing to t! 
langerous animal he was reduced to tl 
greatest misery. 

“From all of which,” said Holbeck 
Latchman, who translated these supplic 
tions, ‘‘I perceive that, not content wi 
our killing their panther, we shall have 
present each of these fellows with a he 
of goats. It would not take much to mal 
them consider us morally responsible 


| the damage they have had to put up wil 


from our panther.” 

“Niggers are always beggars,” s¢ 
Barbarou, “be they big or little. I kne 
a king on the Gaboon who, every time! 
met me, asked me for twopence to get sou 
tobacco.” 

“They are a poor lot,” added Everest. 

The hunters left their horses in chart 
of the peasants and started off in silence 
guided by the shepherd and two oth 
natives. A little way from the villa; 
they entered the forest, which was cou 
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of stunted trees sparsely scattered 
on the two sides of a narrow ravine. 

In a few minutes the shepherd stopped 
and made a sign that they had arrived. 
Latchman had brought 4 lantern, and by 
its fitful light the hunters beheld the theatre 
of their future exploits. 

What remained of the goat’s half-eaten 
carcass was lying in a little clearing scantily 
cevered with brushwood. The cache had 
been constructed up a tree about twenty 
yards off. It was of the ordinary Indian 
type, formed of a kind of wooden sofa, 
whose bed consisted of a network of cord. 
The bed was firmly secured to the fork of 
a tree, and yielded a narrow platform on 
which three persons could take up their 
position with a fair amount of discomfort. 

‘* Ah!” gaid Barbareu, as he examined 
the cache from the foot of the tree; ‘‘it 
seems to me that the pulpit has not got 
4s many places as we ordered. We shall 
be quite crowded enough up there.” 

‘“We must squeeze in,” said Everest, 
philosophically. 

“© Tt seems to me,” said Holbeck, ‘‘ that 
we shall do just as well down here. Unless 
I am mistaken the cache is hardly twelve 
feet from the ground, and it will be quite 
child’s play for the panther to leap that.” 

“If you stop down here,” said Latch- 
man, “the panther will see you imme- 
diately, for he always explores the bushes 
before he begins, and he can see almost as 
well by night as by day. Besides, as he 
can leap nearly twenty feet, if you wish to 
be quite out of his reach you will have to 
get up to the top of the tree, and you will 
find it difficult to fire from there. What I 
would advise youis this. In the first place, 
once you are up remain quite motionless 
and never move your eyes from the bait. 
When the panther arrives, do not fire until 
you are sure you can hit him, and avoid 
attracting his attention before your bullets 
have struck him. Fire one after the other, 
and quickly, so a8 not to give him time to 
spring.” 

Having thus delivered himself, Latch- 
man invited the hunters to clamber up the 
tree; and when they had done this—not 
without difficulty—he with the villagers 
walked off, saying as he did so, 

‘We will wait outside the wood, and 
return as soon as we hear the guns.” 

The hunters heard the natives stealthily 

lide away, and then silence reigned. 
ey were alone, in profound darkness, 
for Latchman had carefully removed the 
lantern. They settled themselves as com- 
fortably as possible, Everest and Barbarou 
acated on the side nearest the enemy, Hol- 
beck behind them, all with their firearms 
in their hands. 

“* To say that I am well,” said the doctor, 
“would be a paradox. What consoles me 
is that it is impossible for me to be better.” 

‘«T,” said Barbarou, ‘‘ feel like a bear up 
a pole with his mouth open for the boys to 
throw in a bun.” 

Everest said nothing. For the first time 
since his departure for Bombay he felt 
completely happy. At length he was about 
to meet those mysterious terrors of the 
jungle which made the stoutest hearts 
tremble. He was about to taste that keen 
enjoyment which so enthrals those who 
have once partaken of it that they can 
never more pass it by. 

Ove thing rather astonished him and 
checked his emotion—that was the quiet 
coolness of the doctor and the gay good- 
humour of Barbarou. These unpretending 
naturalists did indeed seem to be extra- 
ordinary men. 


“Never mind,” said Holbeck. ‘‘ That 
scamp of a Latchman has a way of giving 
you advice that makes cold shudders run 
down your back.” 

“In other words,” said Barbarou, “it 
would not have taken much to have made 
him ask you for your last will and testa- 
ment.” 

The sailor accompanied this attempt at 
a joke with such a peal of laughter as 
echoed into the very depths of the forest. 

“Thanks, friend,” said Everest. ‘‘If 
you don’t want to frighten the panther 
away from us, perhaps you will remember 
what Latchman said about our keeping 
quiet.” 

“You are right,” said Barbarou. ‘ Lis- 
ten, I am mute as a dead man!” 

The darkness of the night was deep. 
There was no moon, but the gloom was of 
perfect limpidity. The twinkling .stars 
shot down their silver rays among the 
trees. In these latitudes the darkness of 
the night is never as complete as when the 
sky is cloudless. 

Phe hunters, now grown accustomed to 
the obscurity, remained in silence in their 
uncomfortable eyrie. Nothing now trou- 
bled the calm of the forest. It was not as 
in the evening after sunset, or in the morn- 
ing before the first streaks of dawn, when 
the wild beasts of the jungle give forth 
their cries. During the night all is still, 
for the carnivore tries to hide his coming 
from his intended victim. 

The hours moved slowly on one after 
the other. Already in the east a faint 
gleam proclaimed the approach of dawn. 

‘he hunters still were watching, and as 
yet nothing had moved in the wood. 

Holbeck ventured to say in a low voice, 
“T don’t know how you feel, but it seems 
to me we might just as well have passed 
the night in our beds. For my part, I am 
half asleep, and once or twice have nearly 
tumbled off my perch.” 

“T shall soon begin to more,” said 
Barbarou, ‘‘if I can’t have a pipe to keep 
me awake.” 

‘* Have it, then,” said Everest, unable to 
repress 4 slight movement of impatience. 

The sailor did not want to be told twice. 
He pulled out his pipe, filled it, carefully 
struck a light, and began to smoke. Then 
silence reigned again. Darkness wrapped 
the hiding-place, and now and then the 
glowing tobacco in the pipe would shoot a 
transient glimmer into the night. 

Impatience was gaining even on the im- 
passible Everest, when suddenly he seemed 
to hear an imperceptible movement on the 
other side of the clearing. ‘His heart 
ceased to beat, and he clutched his gun 
with a firmer hand. But doubtless he was 
deceived, for anew the jungle was plunged 
into silence. 

And now Barbarou tly touched his 
arm to attract his attention, and the young 
man, as he turned his head, distinctly saw 
@ pair of eyes gleaming among the sombre 
mass of brushwood. . ne 

It was a strange, su: g thing, which 
would have frightened him had he been 
capable of fright, but it seemed to Everest 
as though these eyes, with their phos- 
phorescent reflections, were fixed on his. 
It was probably but an optical illusion, due 
to the isolation of the two luminous points 
in the depth of the darkness. It matters 
not, the young lord understood the strange 


: power that resides in the look of these ter- 


rible felidss, which in the night fascinates 

their victims, freezes them with fear, and 

deprives them of the very idea of flight. 
‘his thought had, however, also occurred 


to Barbarou, and if he was not an expe- 
rienced panther hunter, he was at least an 
old hand in the woods. 

“The beast is looking at us,” he whis- 
pered, in Everest’s ear, so quietly that he 
could hardly hear him. i 

“ It is impossible he tan see us,” replied 
the Englishman, in the same tone. 

The sailor stifled an exclamation. 

“The brute caught eight of the light in 
my pipe,” he said, ‘‘ tiipie .diot that Tam.” 

And he slipped his pipe, all alight as it 
was, into his waistcoat pocket. But it was 
too late. 

The two eyes came slowly onwards, and 
their meaning was obvious. They reached 
the centre of the clearing, and, scorning 
the carcass of the goat, remained fixed on 
the hiding-place of the hunters. 

Holbeck, on his knees at the back, was 
looking over the heads of his companions. 
He also had seen the panther advance to- 
wards them, and he could not understand 
why Exerest and Barbarou did not fire. 
He did not dare to speak to them, to 
baulk them, for he saw them point their 
guns towards the panther. Suddenly it 
stole away; it had lowered its head or 
had disappeared in the brushwood, and the 
hunters in vain sought for the phosphores- 
cent eyeballs. 

Immediately afterwards the doctor saw 
the eyes gleaming, but this time among 
the trees away to the left. It was evident 
that the panther had discovered them, and 
was going to attack on the flank, where he 
would only be exposed to the fire of one of 
the hunters, Everest, who was at that 
corner. 

It seemed to Holbeck that the animal 
was preparing to spring, and, forgetting 
all prudence, be shouted aloud, 

‘Look out, Everest, on your left.” 

Quick as lightning the young English- 
man turned round. Aiming carefully be- 
tween the points of light, he fired. 

A terrific roar was the answer, and by 
the feeble light of the dawn now stealing 
over the wood Everest saw the panther 
gather itself together, uncurl, aud leap 
towards him. He seized his second gun 
and fired, in too great a hurry, probably, 
for his second bullet had no effect. 

The panther sprang on to the tree, and 
clawed up to the edge of the platform. It 
dug its claws into it and shook it in every 


| fibre. 


For a moment the confusion was inde- 
scribable. Everest was powerless, and 
clubbing one of the guns struck the beast 
again and again on the snout, while Hol- 
beck in his excitement felt for the revolvers 
which had slipped from his belt. Barbarou 
had got on to the tree, and leaning over 
Everest fired point blank at the panther. 
But either his hand was out or the dark- 
ness deceived him, for he missed. 

The panther did not let go its hold; on 
the contrary, despite Everest’s efforts, it 
was getting farther on to the network. 
The platforin was almost shaken to pieces 
in the struggle, and threatened every in- 
stant to drop to the ground. 

And now there came @ shout of joy from 
Holbeck, who had just found the revolver 
in the net. To seize it, aim it, and send 
the six shots into the monster’s head, was 
the work of hardly as many seconds. 

The effect was tremendous—and quite 
unexpected. While the panther unclasped 
its hold and fell to the ground, the plat- 
form also collapsed, and down with the 
panther went the three friends. 

Somewhat shaken by this abrupt descent, 
and much excited at the encounter, which 
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had, however, only lasted a few moments, | “‘Let us say no more about it, then,” Barbarou, rendered quite enthusiastic at 
they were painfully picking themselves up | answered the doctor. ‘The panther shall | the reception, added his acclamations to 
when Latchman and the natives arrived | be mine, and you can haye your revenge.” | those of the populace, and yelled forth, 
with torches. Hearing the reports of the | “Certainly,” said Everest, ‘‘ and I hope “Glory to the invincible! Glory to 
guns, they had come to assist at the finish | that will come soon.” | Holbeck the panther-slayer !” 
of the drama. “You must admit that I have been very To be continued. 
The panther lay on the ground, its skull | badly treated,” said Barbarou, ‘and I (Zo be. consents 
shattered by the bullets of Holbeck’s re- | ought to have some compensation as well. 
volver. On examination, it appeared that | There is Holbeck classed amongst the 
Everest’s first shot had merely grazed one | mightiest hunters of modern times.” 
of the hind legs, thus preventing the) The country was brightening beneath 
animal, however, from springing right on | the dawn when the hunters emerged from 
to the platform. | the forest, followed by the natives carry- 
‘* My dear Everest,” said Holbeck, ‘‘ you | ing the panther in triumph. 
see it is fo your bullet that the honour of | The shepherd had run on to announce 
the victory is due.” the news to the village, and when the 
“Not at all,” said the young man. ‘It | doctor arrived he found himself saluted by 
is your revolver that settled the brute, and | the whole population shouting and singing 
I am sure that without you—” | his praises. 


i THE*WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS. 


ae tae 
~ w 2 : a ‘ CHAPTER XXXVI. (AND LAST).—WILLOUGHBY 


HERSELF AGAIN. 
Ig was the day of the Templeford match, 
and all Willoughby had once more 
turned out into the Big to watch the 
{ achievements of its heroes. 
} Yet it was not so mueh the cricket that 
| fellows crowded out to see. Of course, the 
i} contest between the second eleven and 
. Templeford was moderately interesting. 
« — But it was not of the first importance, and 
Willoughby might have survived had it 
been deprived of the pleasure of witness- 
ing it. 

But the pleasure of witnessing old 
Wyndham, bat in hand, umpiring for the 
old school in the very Big where his own 
mighty victories had been achieved, was 
quite another matter; and in honour of 
this event it was that Willoughby turned 
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“Step thiefl’ howled Bosher and his friends.” 
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out in a body and watched the Templeford 
match. 

The old captain had not much altered in 
the few weeks since he had left Willoughby. 
His whiskers had not had time to grow, 
and he even wore the same flannel jacket 
he had on at the athletic sports in May. 
But in the eyes of the boys he might have 
been no longer a man, but a demi-god, 
with such awe and reverence did they 
behold him. 

He had lately scored 105 for the Colts of 
his county, and had even been selected to 
play in the eleven against M.C.C. next 
week. What he might not achieve when 
he went up to Oxford in the autumn no 
one could say, but that he would be stroke 
of the eight and captain of the fifteen, and 
carry off all the events in the next Uni- 
versity athletics, no one at the school ven- 
tured to doubt for a moment. 

The Templeford boys hardly knew what 
to make of all this demonstration in favour 
of their opponents’ umpire, and it added 
considerably to their nervousness to hear 
loud cries of ‘‘ Well umpired, sir!” when 
any one was given out. 

Parson and Telson, having taken the 
precaution to send Bosher and Lawkins 
early in the day to keep seats for them on 
the round bench under the School House 
elms, viewed the match luxuriously, and 
not a little to the envy of other juniors, 
who had to stand or sit on the ground 
where they could. 

‘‘Boshy play, you know,” says Telson, 
helping imself to monkey-nuts out of 
Parson's hospitable pocket; ‘but it’s 
stunning to see the way old Wynd. gives 
middle. Any one else would take double 
the time over it.” 

“Right you are! And he’s awfully fair 
too. See the neat way he gave Forbes out 
leg before, just now!” 

“‘There’s another two for Tedbury. 
‘We'll cheer him next time. Hullo, Bosher, 
old man! you needn’t be coming here. 
There's no room; we’re full up.” 

“You might let us sit down a bit,” says 
Bosher ; ‘‘I kept the seat from half-past 
ten to twelve for you.” 

“Jolly muff not to sit down, then, when 
you had the chance. Very gross conduct 
of the evil Bosher, eh, Telson?” 

“‘Rather! He’s small in the world, but 
he'd better get out of the light, my boy, or 
he'll catch it!” 

Bosher subsides at this point, and the 
two friends resume their divided interest 
ix. the match aud old Wyndham and the 
monkey-nuts. 

Presently two familiar forms saunter 
past, arm-in-arm. 

“There go Riddell and Bloomfield,” 
says Parson. ‘‘Awfully chummy they've 
got, haven’t they? Different from what 
it used to be!” 

“So it is,” says Parson. ‘Not nearly 
as much chance of a lark. But perhaps 
it’s no harm; it keeps those Welcher kids 
quiet.” 

“More than it’s doing just now! Look 
at the way young Cusack is bellowing over 
there! He’s as mad on this match as if 
he was in the eleven.” 

‘*So he expects to be some day. But 
they’re not going to have it all their own 
way in Welch’s again. Our club’s going 
ahead furiously now, and we've chal- 
lenged them for a return match the day 
before break-up.” 

“‘There’s Tedbury out,” says Telson. 
“Twenty runs he’s made—not 8 bad score. 
‘We'd better cheer him, I say.” 

And the two grandees suit the action to 


the word, and rejoice the heart of Tedbury 
as he retires to the tent by their lusty 
applause. 

The Willoughbites do not do badly as a 
whole. A few of them, either through in- 
competence or terror at the presence of old 
Wyndham, fail to break their duck’s-eggs, 
but the others among them put together 
the respectable score of 105—the identical 
figures, by the way, which Wyndham 
scored off his own bat the other day in the 
Colts’ match of his connie 

During the interval there is a general 
incursion of spectators into the ground, 
and s stampede by the more enthusias ic 
to the tent where the great umpire is 
known to be “on show”? for a short time. 

Amongst others, Parson and Telson in- 
cautiously quit their seats, which are 
promptly “bagged” by Bosher and Law- 

‘ins, who have had their eyes on them all 
the morning, and are determined now, at 
any rate, to take the reward of their pa- 
tience and hold them against all comers. 

The crowd in the tent has not a long 
time wherein to feast its eyes on the old 
captain, for Willoughby goes out to field 
almost at once, and Templeford’s innings 
begins. Whatever may have been the case 
with the school, Templeford seems quite 
unable to perform under the eyes of the 
great ‘“‘M.C.C.” man, and wicket after 
wicket falls in rapid succession, until with 
the miserable total of fifty-one they finally 
retire for this innings. 

“A follow-on,” says Game, who from 
near the tent is patronisingly looking on, 
in company with Ashley, Tipper, and 
Wibberly. ‘‘I suppose they ought to do 
them in one innings now ?” 

“Ought to try,” says Tipper. 
of these kid: p!sy fairly well.” 

“They get well coached, that’s what it 
is. What with Bloomfield, and Fairbairn, 
and Mr. Parrett, they’ve been drilled, and 
no mistake.” 

‘* Let's see,” says Wibberly, ‘‘ there are 
five Parretts in the eleven, aren't there?” 

Ashley laughs. 

“I don’t fancy any one thought of 
counting,” sayshe. ‘ Perhaps we'd better 
not, or it may turn out as bad for us as in 
the Rockshire match.” 

‘After all,” says Tipper, ‘‘I’m just as 
glad those rows are over. We're none the 
worse off now.” 

“*No, I suppose not,” says Game, a little 
doubtfully ; “and Bloomfield and he are 
such friends. It’s just as well to keep in 
with the captain.” 

‘Not very difficult either,” says Ashley. 

“‘He’s friendly enough, and doesn’t 
seem to have any grudge. He told me he 
hoped I'd be on the monitors’ list again 
next term.” 

‘Ah, I’m having & shot at that too,” 
says Game. ‘‘ Ah, it is a follow-on, then. 
There go our fellows to field again.” 

Just as the second innings of Templeford 
is half over, a melancholy figure crosses 
the Big from the school and makes its way 
to the tent. It is young Wyndham, whose 
half-hour’s liberty has come round at last, 
and who now has come to witness the 
achievements of that second eleven in 
which, alas! he may not play. 

However, he does not waste his time in 
growling, but cheers vociferously every 
piece of good fielding, and his voice 

comes an inspiriting feature of the 
innings. But you can see, by the way he 
is constantly looking at his watch, that his 
liberty is limited, and that soon, like Cin- 
derella at midnight, he must vanish once 
more into obscurity. He knows to half a 
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second how long it takes him to run from 
the tent to the School House, and at one 
minute and twelve seconds to six, whatever 
he is doing, he will bolt like mad fo his 
quarters. 

Before, however, his time is half over 
the captain joins him. 

“Well, old man,” says the latter, “I 
wish you were playing. It’s hard lines 
for you.” 

‘Not a bit—(Well thrown up, Gamble!) 
—not a bit hard lines,” eays the boy. 
“Lucky for me I’m here at ol to see the 
match.” 

‘* Well, it'll be all right next term,” says 
the captain. ‘I say, it would have done 
you good to hear the cheer your brother got 
when he turned up.” 

“Oh, I heard it,” said the boy.“ Fair- 
bairn lets me stick in his study—that 
window there, that looks right through 
the gap in the elms—so I can see most of 
what's going on—(Now then, sir, pick it 
up there ; fielded indeed ! )” 

The match is nearly over, and it looks as 
if Wyndham will be able to see the end of 
it. Nine wickets are down for forty-nine, 
and five runs must yet be scored to save 
Templetord from a single-innings de- 
eat. 

The last man begins ominously, for he 
makes two off his first ball. Willoughby 
presses round, breathless, to watch the 
next. It whizzes over the wicket, but does 
no harm. The next ball—one of Forbes’s 
shooters—strikes on the batsman’s pad. 

‘“‘How’s that, umpire?” yells every 
one. 

«Not out!” says old Wyndham. 

The next ball comes—but before it has 
left the bowlers hand young Wyndham 
has. begun to run. Loud shouts and 
laughter follow his headlong progress. 

“Well run, sir; put it on!” scream 
Parson and Telson. 

“Stop thief!” howl Bosher and his 
friends. 

“He’s gaining, there. Pull yourself 
together,” cry Cusack and Pilbury. 

Heedless of these familiar cheers—for 
lately this has been a daily performance— 
Wyndham saves his honour at two seconds 
to six, the identical moment when Forbes’s 
last ball sends the Templeford bails flying 
high over long-stop's head, and Wil- 
loughby is proclaimed winner of the 
match by one innings and three runs to 
spare. 

A jovial party assembles an hoar later 
for ‘‘ high tea” in the captain’s study. 

Fairbairn, Coates, Porter, and Crossfield 
are there, and Bloomfield and Riddell, and 
the two Wyndhams, and assuredly & 
cheerier party never sat down in Wil- 
loughby. 

«I never expected to find you a Wel- 
cher,” says old Wyndham to the captain. 

“No? A fellow’s sure to find his level, 

ou see, some day,” replies Riddell, 
aughing. f 

“Yes, but the thing is, Welch's is 
coming up to his level,” says Bloomfeld, 
‘instead of his going down to Welch's.” 

“I should say,” says young Wyndhao. 
blushing « little to hear his own voice be- 
fore this imposing assembly, ‘‘all Wil- 
loughby ’s coming up to his level.” 

“The young un’s right, though he is & 
Limpet,” says Crossfield. ‘I had my 
doubts of old Riddell once, but I’ve more 
doubts about myself than bim now.” 

“You know, Wyni.,” says Porter, 
“we're such a happy family, I shouldo't 
wonder if I forget before long what Hout 
I belong to.” 
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“Tl see youre reminded of that, my 
boy, before the House football matches next 
term,” says Fairbairn, laughing. 

“‘ Yes,’’ says the old captain, ‘“ you'll be 
8 poor show if you don’t stick up for your 
own House.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” says Porter, 
“‘we’ve had such a lot of sticking up for 
our own Houses this term, that I’m rather 
sick of it.” 

“ Sticking ap for ourselves, you mean,” 


a 


says Bloomfield ; ‘‘ that’s where one or two 
I could name went wrong.” 

“It seems to me,” says Coates, “that 
sticking up for your House, and sticking 
up for your echool, and sticking up for 
yourself, are none of them bad things.” 

“But,” says old Wyndham, “ unless 
you put them in the right order they may 
do more harm than good.” 

‘And what do you say the right order 
is?” asks Crossfield. 


“Why, of course, Willoughby first, 
your House next, and yourself last.” 

‘‘In other words,” says the captain, “if 
you stick up for Willoughby you can save 
yourself any trouble about the other two, 
for they are both included in the good of the 
old school. At least, that’s my notion!” 

And with what better notion could we 
say good-bye to the Willoughby Cap- 


(THE END.) 


STORY OF THE BELL ROCK. 


i hae first chart of Scotch waters is to be found 
in D'Arfiville’s account of James v.’s 
voyage round Scotland in 1540. The rock on 
which Robert Stevenson's sea-tower now stands 
is marked en it, and is thus spoken of in the 
quaint French of the day : ‘‘ Entre Finismes et 

point nomme Redde, XII miles a ’est sud 
est du coste de la dicte point, gist un danger 
appelé Inchkope.” 

And danger it remained, whether called Iach- 
cane Rock or by its more legendary name of 
Bell Rock, until the disasters it caused to the 
ever-increasing shipping of the coast urged public 
feeling to bring to bear upon it the improved 
powers of engineering. 

Its name Bell Rock came from the first almost 
mythical attempt to remedy the evils it brought 
upon seamen. An abbut of Aberbrothock, 
according to Stoddart, placed a bell upon the 
surge-beaten rock, and thus made the waves his 
bell ringers, to warn off those they would have 
otherwise devoured. Southey in his well-known 
verses recounts how one Sir Ralf the Rover, 
8 pirate, in a moment of general futile revolt 
against goodness ik any shape, landed on the 
rock and cut loose the ponderous bell. On his 
Tiotous and carousing journey homewards, 
his vessel, laden with successful pillage, struck 
on the Bell Rock, and he disappeared into 
the raging sea, where just a year before he 
had chuckled to see the big bell go gurgling to 
the bottom. 

The need for some warning voice on those 

dangerous shelves still unhappily continued, 
for the rock stood just in the way of the Firths 
of Forth and Tay, those two valuable refuges 
on the storm-beaten though much frequented 
eastern coast. ‘The Forth at least is in every 
way safer than the narrow tortuous ean. of 
Yarmouth, or the sandy treacherous mouth of 
the Humber, so that anything affecting its use- 
fulness endangered the whole of the eastern 
shipping. 
‘he ‘thet official application for aid was made 
in 1798 to the still youthful Board of Northtrn 
Lights. They had not funds enough todo much 
good unaided by Government, and their atten- 
tion was not seriously called to the subject until 
after the horrible disasters of 1799. In that 
storm seventy vessels perished on the eastern 
shores of Scotland, and two of them at least 
ears known to have struck the Bell Rock it- 
self. 

For some years, however, nothing serious was 
undertaken ; several erections, put up most of 
them by private enterprise, yielded to the force 
of the waves, and the last of these unhappily 

ve way in 1808. In 1800, my grandfather, 

bert Stevenson, visited the rock and found 
a sunken reef 1,427 feet long, dangerous in 
all its length to large shipping. The highest 
part of this reef was buried to an average depth 
of twelve feet at high spring tides, and only four 
or five feet of rock showed at low spring tides. 
This in itself was enough to render the erection 
of any building on the rock seriously difficult 
and its tenure there extremely precarious. 

Hitherto Mr. Stevenson had entertained the 
Notion that a pillar-formed. Jighthouse supported 
on cast-iron columns would be suitable to the 


By R. A. M. STEVENSON, M.A, 
(See page 568) 


situation. This visit decided him in favour of 
the more costly plan of erecting a stone tower 
such as Smeaton had devised fer the Eddy- 
stone. Whilst the engineer was thus speculat- 
ing on the possibilities and impossibilities of 
the site, the boatmen had collected two hundred- 
weight of old metal—hinges, locks, bayonets, 
cannon-balls, money, even an old shoe buckle, 
sad evidences of the dangerous and fatal charac- 
ter of the rock and the necessity of some bene- 
ficent guiding light. 

It was not until 1866, however, that Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Renuie were examined before 
Parliament as evidence of its necessity, anda 
Bill authorising the erection of a lighthouse was 
passed. The Bill provided for the establishment of 
a beacon on the rock previous to the completion 
of the lighthouse, and also for the mooring of a 
floating lightship which might assist mariners 
until the permanent light should be ready. 
Accordingly a Prussian fishing-boat captured on 
the Dogger Bank in 1806 was titted out as a 
floating light, christened the Pharos, and on 
the 9th of July, 1807, was towed out of Leith 
by the lighthouse yacht, which was to assist in 
mooring her about a mile from the rock. 

The rolling and yawing of the Pharos was so 
great that some of the party said she would 
turn s halfpenny laid on her deck, and as she 
was to be used as a tender and dwelling-place 
during the works, the prospect of sea-sickness 
she held out was hardly a joke to those who 
were to have no other resting-place for months. 

In spite of all precautions the heavy mush- 
room anchor of the Pharos, when let over 
the gunwale of the yacht, ran out with such 
force that she tore the chain off the mast of the 
yacht and gave the men twenty hours of the 
hardest, work at the windlass any of them ever 
had in their lives. To get up this weight of 
three tons the united forces of both ships were 
occupied the whole time, the refreshments even 
peing served out to the men while at the wind- 


During August arrangements for the erection 
of shore works, aarrie, and barracks, and for 
the enlistment of men, were made at Arbroath, 
a town in Fife, which, though twelve miles dis- 
tant, was the nearest land to the rock. A vessel 
of about forty tons register had been built at 
Leith, especially strongly, that she might serve 
as tender to the Floating Light (Pharos). She 
was christened Smeaton, in honour of the 
builder of Eddystone, and in this auspiciously 
named boat Mr. Stevenson and his workmen 
left Arbroath on the 17th August to start in- 
augural operations on the rock. Sites for the 
tower and the preliminary beacon were marked 
out with picks, after the thick growth of sea- 
weed had disposed of. Various moorings 
fixed with mushroom anchors were laid down 
within half a mile of the rock, that boats might 
ride there without letting go an ordinary anchor, 
which could scarcely have been lifted again in 
that rocky situation. 

The men were portioned out in three com- 
panies for landing in the Smeaton’s boat and 
the two boats of the Pharos, so that when the 
tide should overflow the rock each man might 
seek his own boat to avoid confusion, and the 


engineer was always to be the last man to leave 
the rock. 

The smith’s forge was one of the first fixtures 
on the rock, and previous to its establishment 
fifty or sixty seals and large flocks of cormo- 
rants were always to be seen, but the constant 
hammering and lighting of great fires, which 
recurred at each low tide, soon dove these 
animals to abandon their fishing-ground. 

The party moved from the Smeaton, close as 
it was to the rock, to the Pharos, which lay a 
mile off, and though they gained in room they 
lost in comfort, for the terrible rolling of the 
lightship made every one sick, and rendered 
the embarkations in the little boats a most 
ticklish affair. Whilst the sailors kept a boat 
dancing on the waves on each side of the Pharos, 
and dodging a collision with her, two men st 
on the vessel’s chairs ready to spring each man 
into the boat on his side. Sometimes he would 
descend and almost touch the boat, and if ho 
missed his opportunity be hoisted on high, and 
as he ap again and again in sight of the 
boat on the other side its crew would chaff him 
on his predilection for swinging, and shout out, 
‘ Are you there yet?” 

The men gradually became expert in boat 
handling from the continual practice, and the 
example of the sailors; and it was well they did, 
for later on, when landings took place at night or 
in fe weather, certain death would have been 
the result of awkwardness. At this early stage of 
the operations the tides did not permit of more 
than three hours’ work snatched at low water 
when the rock was bare, and the rest of the time 
the men spent in fishing, boat-racing, and when. 
the vessel did not roll too much, in songs, 
music, and the relation of amusing stories. In 
the latter part of August they had pretty hard 
work in boring the holes for the supports of the 
beacon, and the smith in particular had a poor 
time of it, being ap to his knees in cold water, 
with his head exposed to volumes of hot smoke 
and sparks of fire, 

On the 80th of August the excavation of the 
foundation-pit was begun by a few men, the 

ter number still continuing the more press- 
ing work of the beacon. Fortunately, longer 
days’ work could be managed, and on the 31st 
of August they worked five hours and a half, 
both tides’ spell combined. This was the longest 
day’s labour hitherto obtained on the rock. 

Many plans for landing the stones on the 
Tock had suggested. Some wished to float 
the stones with buoys to the spot. Some even 
pro] to build in a vessel on shore the lower 
solid portion of the tower, which would perha) 
weigh a thousand tons. This could then 
floated whole to the foundation-pit on the rock, 
and there settled, when it would at once reach 
above high-water mark. Some again proposed to 
sail buats above the site at high water, and drop 
from them the stones directly on to the rock. 
All these plans were discarded, and justly. 
Even the lest scheme, the most natural one, 
would have been attended with the risk of chip- 
ping the stones in their fall. All of them en- 
dangered the safety of the stones in case of 
uncertain weather, and the engineer dared not 
contemplate the delsy in the work that would 
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have been caused by their loss, It was well he 
did not, as further experience showed the sea 
capable of bowling about stones of a ton weight. 
‘he engineer accordingly caused the Smeaton 
to bring in September a cargo of six stones for 
experiments in landing. Small flat boats, like 
Norwegian praams, were brought alongside, and 
received the stones from the Smeaton’s hold. 
They were then made fast to some of the moor- 
ings near the rock to await the proper moment 
of the tide. When that arrived the landing on 
the rock was successfully carried ont, and so 
this became the method of transferring the 
stones to the rock on most future occasions, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn, 


Author of “In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the 
Naturalist,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—A WILD NIGHT-RIDE. 


“‘\7xs, Bart,” said the doctor, ‘‘we have 

Y a horse now for a mensen fer, bat I 
dare not send you; and if you lent Black 
Boy to the Beaver and sent him, I am sure 
the governor would never respond to my 
appeal for help. I should be doubtful even 
if I sent Joses.” 

“ Black Boy would not let Joss mount | 
him, sir,” rephed Bart ; “ he never would.” 

“T dare not send you,” said the doctor 
a 


gain. 
“ Why not, sir? I could find my way,” 


lied Bart, excitedly. ‘‘ Trust me, andI 

go and tell the governor such a tale 
that you will see he will send usa squadron 
or two of lancers, and horses and cattle for 


our help.” 

“I do not like sending you, Bart,” said 
the doctor again, shaki is head. ‘‘ No, 
we will wait and see how matters turn 
out.” 


The silver-mining went on merrily, and 
universal satisfaction. was felt by the 
people, who were too busy to think of the 
rate at which provisions were failiog ; but 
the doctor thought of it deeply, and he 
knew that help must be sent for if they 
were to exist. 

They had made two or three excursions 
into the cafion and brought up large quan- 
tities of salmon, and, what was dearer to 
the hearts of all, large pieces of virgin 
silver; and after the last excursion it had 
been determined to risk the coming of the 
Indians and work the rich deposits of silver 
below, when, the very next morning at 
daybreak, the Beaver announced the coming 
of the Apachés. 

‘* And now,” he said, quietly, to Bart and 
Joses, ‘the Beaver’s young men will get 
back many horses.” 

“« Yes, I thought that,” said Joses, ‘‘ and 
I’m willing; but take care of yourselves, 
my lads, there is danger in the task.” 

The Beaver nodded and smiled and went 
his way, while Bart joined the doctor, who 
was eagerly watching the coming savages 
4s they rude slowly across the distant 
plains. 

“ Burt.” he said, at last, shutting up his 
glasa, “you are very young.” 

Bart nodded. 


“A great star of fire struck the rock.” 


“But I find myself compelled to send 
you on a very dangerous “rrand.”” 

‘To ride on to Lerisco, sir P’”” said Bart, 
promptly. -*'T’m ready, sir. When shall 

go?” 

“* Not go fast,” said the doctc-, smiling 
at the lad’s bravery and eagerness. ‘‘ You 
must make some preparations first.” 

“Oh! that will scon be done, sir; afew 
pieces of dried bison-meat and a bag of 
meal, and I shall be ready.” 

‘*T was thinking,” said the doctor, ‘that 
I ought to have sent you off before the 
Indians came, but I have since thought 
that it is better as it is, for we know now 
where our enemies are. If I had sent you 


yesterday you might have ridden right into 
their midst.” 

“That's true, sir. But when shall I 
go?” 


“If I send you, Bart, it must be to- 
night, with a letter for the governor—one 
which, I am sure, he will respond to when 
he hears from you of the enormous wealth 
of the cafion and the mine. Now go and 
consult with the Beaver as to the track you 
had better follow so as to avoid the Indians. 
I must take a few precautions against 
attack, for they seem to be coming straight 
on, and I sadly fear they mean to invest us 
now.” 

Bart found the Beaver, who was watch- 
ing his natural foes, the Apachés, along 
with Joses, as they talked together in a 
low tone. 

‘“‘T am going to ride back to Lerisco for 
help,” said Bart, suddenly. 

“You are, my lad?” cried Joses. 
shall go too.” 

“But you have no horse, Joses,” said 
Bart, smiling, and the rough fellow smote 
himself heavily on the chest. 

“It is good,” said the Beaver, in his 
calm way. ‘‘My young men would like to 
ride with you, but it cannot be.” 

“Tell me, Beaver, how I had better go 
so as to escape the Apachés.” 

“The young chief must ride out as soon 
as itis dark and go straight for the lake, 
and round its end, then straight away. 
The Apaché dogs will not see him; if they 
do they will not catch him im the dark. 
Ugh!” he ejaculated, with a look of con- 
tempt, ‘‘the Apaché dogs are no match 
for the young chief.” 

Bart could not help feeling very strangely 
excited as the evening approached, the more 
especially that the Apachéshad comecloseon 
several hundred strong, and they could see 
them from the rock lead their horses down 
into the luke for water, and then remount 
them again, while a couple of small parties 
remained on foot, and it seemed possible 
that they intended to make an attack upon 
the fortress, for they were all well armed. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if we have a bad 
storm to-night, Master Bart,” said Joses, 
as the sun set in a band of curious coppery- 
eoloured clouds, while others began to form 
rapidly all over the face of the heavens, 
with a strangely weird effect. ‘‘ You won’t 
po, ue the weather’s bad, I s’pose, my 

“Indeed, but I shall,” said Bart, ex- 
citedly. ‘If I am to go, I shall go.” 

The doctor came up then and seemed 
torn by two opinions, speaking out frankly 
to the lad upon the point. 

“I don’t want to send you, Bart, and 
yet I do,” he said, rather excitedly. ‘1 
seems an act of cruelty to send you forti: 
on such a mission, but it is my only 
hope.” 

“Tl go, sir,” cried Bart, earnestly. 
“T'll go for your sake and Maude’s.” 


«“y 
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‘‘Thank you, my brave lad,” cried the 
doctor, with emotion; “but it is going to 
be a terrible night.” 

“The safer for our purpose, sir,” re- 
plied Bart. ‘‘ There, sir, I won't tell a lie, 
and say I do not feel timid, because I do; 
but I mean to mount and ride off boldly, 
and you'll see I’ll bring back plenty of 
‘help, and as quickly as I can.” 

“But wait another vight, my lad; it 
will be finer, perhaps. There is no moon, 
and if it clouds over, you will never find 
your way to the lake.” 

“Black Boy will, sir, I know,” said 
Bart, laughing. ‘‘I am keeping him 
without water on purpose.” 

“A clever idea, Bat” said the doctor. 


would not take the Apachés long to 
mount. re 
All at once, as he was riding cautiously 


At least that was what he fancied, for, 
as he listened, all he could hear was the 
deafening roar of the thunder, and the 


“Yes, sir,” said Bart, ‘‘ but it is not 
mine. It was the Beaver’s notion. Those 
dismounted Indians are coming right in, 
sir, I think,” he said. 

“Yes, without doubt, Bart,” exclaimed 
the doctor, watching them. ‘ Yes, they 
mean to get somewhere close up. There 
will be an attack to-night.” 

“Then I shall gallop away from it,” 
said Bart, laughing, ‘‘ for I am afraid of 
fighting.” 

Two hours later, Black Boy, already 
saddled and bridled, a good blanket rolled 
up on his saddle-bow, and a bag of meal 
and some dried bison-flesh attached to his 
pad behind, was led down the rugged 
way to the gate, which had been opened 
out ready. Joses and the Indians were on 
either side ready with their rifles as the 
lad mounted in the outer darkness and 
silencé ; a few farewell words were uttered, 
and he made his plans as to the direction 
in which he meant to ride, which was 
pretty close in to the side of the mountain 
or about a quarter of a mile, and then 
may at right angles for the end of the 

2. 


“Good-bye, my boy, and God be with 
po whispered the doctor, pressing one 
and. 


“Take care of yourself, dear lad,” 
whispered Joses, pressivg the other, and 
then giving way to the chief, who bent 
forward, saying, in his low, grave voice, 

“The Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth would 
like to ride beside the brave young chief, 
but the Great Spirit says it must not be. 
Go; you can laugh at the Apaché dogs.” 

Bart could not answer, but pressed his 
steed’s sides, and the brave little animal 
would have gone off through the intense 
darkness at a gallop; but this was not 
what Bart wished, and checking him, 
Black Buy ambled over the soft ground, 
avoiding the rocks and tall prickly cacti 
with wonderful skill, while Bart sat there, 
his ears attent and nostrils distended, 
aieaig for the slightest sound of danger, 
as the Indians might be swarming round 
him for aught he knew; and as he thought 
it possible that one of the dismounted 
bodies might be creeping up towards the 
ateway close beneath the rock, he found 
imself hoping that the party had gone in 
and were "blocking up the entrance well 
with stones. 

The darkness was terrible, and still there 
Was a strange lurid aspect above him, 
showing dimly the edge of the top of the 
mountain. That there was going to be a 
storm he felt sure—everything was so still, 
the heat was so great, and the strange 
Oppression of the air foretold its coming ; 
but he hoped to be far on his way aud be- 
yond the Indians ere it came, for the 
flashes of lightning might betray him to 
the watehfut eyes of the enemy, and then 

@ knew it meant a ride for life, as it | 


“Crushed and mangled.” 


along, his rifle slung behind him, and his 
head bent forward to peer into the dark- 
ness, there was a sharp flash, and what 
seemed to be a great star of fire struck the 
rock, shedding a brilliant light which re- 
vealed all around for a short distance, as if 
a light had suddenly appeared from an 
opening in the mountain; and then, close 
in beneath where the electric bolt had 
struck, he could see a knot of about a 
dozen Indians, who uttered a tremendous 
yell as they caught sight of him, making 
Black Boy tear off at full meres while the 
next moment there was a deafening crash, 
and it seemed to Bart that a huge mass of 
the mountain side had fallen crumbling 
down. 

That one flash which struck the moun- 
tain seemed as if it had been the signal for 
the elements to commence their strife, for 
directly after the heavens were in a blaze. 
Forked lightning darted here and there ; 
the dense clouds opened and shut, as if to 
reveal the wondrously vivid glories be- 
yond, and the thunder kept up a series of 
deafening peals that nearly drove the little 
steed frantic. 

As to his direction, Bart was ignorant. 
All he knew was that he ought to have 
ridden some distance farther before turnin 
off, but that awful flash had made the co! 
turn and bound away at once; and as far 
as the rider could make out, they were 
going straight for the lake with the dis- 
mounted Indians running and yelling 
madly behind, 


sharp crackling sound of the lightning as 
it descended in rugged streaks, or ram 
along the ground, one flash showing him 
the lake right ahead, and enabling him to 
turn a little off to the left, so as to pass its: 


end. 
He knew now that the pestin thunder 
would effectually prevent the Indians from. 


hearing him, but the lightning was a. 
terrible danger when it lit up the plains;. 
and as he peered ahead he fully expected 
to see a body of horsemen riding to cut 
him off. But no; he went on through 
the storm at a good swinging gallop,. 
having his steed well now in hand, a few 
pats on its arching neck and some en- 
couraging words chasing away its dread of* 
the lightning, which grew more vivid and. 
the thunder more awful as he rode on. 
After a time he heard a low rushing, 
murmuring sound in the intervals when 
the thunder was not bellowing, so that it 
seemed to rock the very foundations of the 
earth. It was a strange low murmur, 
that sounded like the galloping of horse- 
men at a great distance ; pe hearing this, 
Bart went off at a stretching gallop, 
crashing through bushes and tall fleshy 
plants, soe is which Breroed ibe stout 
leggings that he wore, givi im. painful 
thrusts from their thores, till, all at once, 
the rushing sound as of horsemen ceased, 
and he realised the fact that it was the 
noise of a storm of rain sweeping across 
the plain, borne upon the wind to fall 
almost in sheets of water, though he passed. 
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quite upon its outskirts and felt only a few 
heavy pattering drops. 

He had passed the end of the lake in 
safety, and was beginning to be hopeful 
that he would escape the Indians alto- 
gether; but still he could not understand 
how it was that the little dismounted body 
of men had not spread the alarm, for he 
knew that they must have seen him, the 
ball of light that struck the rock having 
lit up everything, and he knew that he 
seemed to be standing out in the middle 
of a regular glare of light; but after the 
deafening crash that followed he had 
heard no more—no distant shouts—no 
war-whoop. They would be sure to com- 
municate with their nearest scouts, and their 
bodies of mounted men would have begun 
to scour the plain in spite of the storm; 
for he could not think that the Apachés, 
who were constantly exposed to the war- 
fare of the elements, would be too much 
alarmed to attempt the pursuit. 

“They would not be more cowardly | 
than I am,” he said, with a half laugh, as 
he galloped on, with Black Boy going 
easily and with a long swinging stride 
that carried him well over the plain, but 
whether into safety or danger he could 
not tell. 

All he knew was that chance must to a 
great extent direct his steps, and so he 
galloped on with the rain left behind and 
a soft sweet breeze playing upon his face, 
the oppression of the storm seeming to 
‘pass away, while it was plain enough that 
the thunder and lightning were moment- 
arily growing more distant, as if he were 
tiding right out of it towards where the air 
and sky were clearer. Before long, he 
felt sure, the stars would be out, and he 


could see his way, instead of galloping on |, 


in this reckless chance manner, leaving 
everything to his horse. 

“‘T can’t quite understand it,” said 
Bart; ‘‘there must have been some mis- 
take. Of course, I see now. I was riding 
‘straight along under the mountain side 
when Black Boy swerved almost right 
round and went off in another direction ; 
that and the darkness threw them off the 
track, but they will be sure to strike my 
trail in the morning. Black Boy’s hoof- 
prints will be plain enongh in the soft 
-earth where the rain has not washed them 
away, and they’ll come on after me like a 

ack of hungry wolves. How I wish,I 
Enew whether I was going right. It would 
be so valuable now to get right away before 
morning.” 

Bart was getting well ahead, but not in 
the best direction. He had, however, no 
occasion to fear present pursuit, for the 
knot of dismounted Indians whom he had 
seen close under the rock when the light- 
ning fell lay crushed and mangled amongst 
a pile of shattered rocks which the electric 
discharge had sent thundering down; 
while as Bart was cantering on, full of 
surmises, where not a drop of rain was 
falling, the storm seemed to have chosen 
the mountain as its gathering point, 
around which the iightning was playing, 
the thunder crashing, and the water 
streaming down, so that in places regular 
cascades swept over the sides of the ruck, 
and tore away like little rivers over the 
plain. 

For the time being, then, Bart had 
nothing to fear from these unfortunate 
Apachés; but as the storm lulled, and 
another little body of dismounted Indians 
rept cautiously up to the fallen rocks, 
their object being to surprise the guards 
at the gateway, they learned from one of 


+heir dying friends of the ap; nce of 
the young chief upon his little black horse, 
sad that he’ had gone right off over the 
plain. 

The sequel to this was that the dead and 
dying soon were borne away, and a party 


was formed at daybreak to take steps that 
would have made Bart, had he known, feel 
terribly uncomfortable, instead of growing 
hour by hour more confident and at his 
ease. 

(To be continued.) 


SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING. 
(Continued from page 560.) 


A’ permanent signal stations on our coasts 
a flashing signal apparatus of the kind 
shown below is in use. It consists of shutters on 
the principle of the venetian blind, opening and 


OPENED 


closing with great ease, A signal frame of this 
sort with an area of seventy-two square feet is 
visible in clear weather at a distance of fifteen 
miles, A variety of this arrangement is the 
portable disc, which turned edgeways and width- 
ways gives the pause and flash, 


JL 


The dise is painted white on one side and 
black on the other, so that it is distinguishable 
no matter what may be the nature of the back- 
| ground. When in use it is generally mancuvred 
on the left shoulder. With it signals can be 
given visible at quite three miles off, but with 
the collapsing cones, drums, barrels, and other 
contrivances, all worked on the same principle, 
this distance is greatly exceeded. 

The last method of flash-signalling that we 
need allude to is that by a flag as shown below. 


The flag is swept round for nearly a semicircle 


and back for the longs, and moved only halfway 
—to just above the shoulder in fact—for the 
shorts, 

A slight acquaintance with the signalling 
alphabets may occasionally afford its possessor a 
little amusement. . We once assisted at an 
animated conversation carried on between two 
parties of telegraph lads in different compart- 
ments of « train, the messages being signalled 
by rapping the knuckles against the partition of 
the carriage. The said lads were apparently 
under the delusion that ‘the Morse” was un- 
known outside the General Post Office, and were 
transmitting to one another by no means flatter- 
ing descriptions of their fellow-travellers, ‘* Lis- 
teners hear no good of thernselves ” is a proverb 
that certainly held true in this instance. Not 
long after, when in the Isle of Wight, a great 
flashing of flags was going on between Golden 
Hill and Hurst Castle across the Solent, to the 
miystifiestion of a party of excursionists, one of 
whom proclaimed that it meant ‘‘ The Fenian: 
were coming.” Perhaps it did in its early 
stages, but when we took note of it the Golden 
Hillians were peaceably inquiring, ‘‘ What time 
do you dine?” and then, ‘‘ What have you got 
for dinner ?” 

And here to signals and signalling we must 
for the present say— 


LAL MMA TA LET I 
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Cricket Again! 


Sox ’s come at last without a doubt, 
The bats are being taken out 
And long confabs are held about 
That doubtful splice ; 
Now, boys, good cricket is an art ; 
I want you all to take to heart 
What I am going to impart, 
Viz., good advice, 


Don't trust too much to chance or luck, 
Let prudence mingle with your pluck, 
Or you will find you’ve made a duck 
Instead of runs. 
To win the game shovld come before 
The wish to make a swinging score, 
So curb your yearning for a four 
And value “‘ ones.” 


If batting, carry out your bat, 
If bowling, try and get ‘‘ the hat,” 
Resolve whatever you are at 

You won't be licked ; 
Keep cool, don’t play for friends’ applause, 
Or probably you'll soon have cause 
To wish that cricket's rigid laws 

Were not so strict. 


You put together fifty-eight, 
That’s good, but don’t for ever prate 
About it—try to emulate 

Your former skill ; 
And if a yorker sends your stuinps 
All nowhere, don’t get ip the duinps, 
There’s nothing always turns up trumps, 

Nor ever will. 

Pati Bake. 
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DOINGS FOR 


THE MONTH. 


(ea PouLTRY RuN.—Fowls may still be set for the 
purpose of getting birds for the market or pot, 
ut not of course fur showing this season. But 
hickens hatched about the beginning of July ought 
o begin to lay early in the season. If you were suc- 
essful in getting early spring chickens this year, and if 
hey were of a first-rate strain, they will now be giving 
cular demonstration of what they ready mean to be. 
t, after reading or finding out the points and proper- 
ies of the particular breed you have gone in for, you 
ind you have one or two that are pretty well up to 
he mark, put them aside and be extra careful with | 
hem—extra good to them. Although, however, they 
nay not be quite up to show form, they may, if pullets, 
e good enough to breed from, ani judicious matching 
nay eradicate from the strain any little fault it may 
yossess. The cockerels you keep to breed from must, 
jowever, be really first-class. We would rather have 
fault in the hen than in the cock. A cock bad in any 
roperty is a decided “ waster,” and the sooner he is 
at for market the better will it be for his owner. 
We are sometimes asked what is the speediest and 
east painful way of killing fowls. We think, if one 
an do it well, that ‘lithing,” or drawing the neck, is 
speed a planasany. Some tie the legs and wings, 
at once decapitate with a sharp axe on a block, | 
\fter the fowl has hung for a short time to bleed, the 
kin is drawn down over the stump of the neck. A | 
hird plan is to tie the legs and hang the fowl up 
hereby, then with a sharp knife to pierce the neck, 
nd, cutting forward from the vertebra, to sever all 
rteries and veins at once. This is a somewhat cruel 
ray. But whichever plan is chosen, when you want 
o kill a fowl, catch it quietly and take it away out of 
ight of its companions. This is humane. Youn, 
arly hatched pullets will now be beginning to lay. 
$e very carefnl to feed such well, and let them have 
norsels of fat, and meaty scraps, etc., from the table, 
ut condiments—unless it be a dust of cayenne—are 
bjectionable during summer. Neglect ef creature 
omforts will, now that summer is coming on in ear- | 
est, and threatens to be a very hot one, result in 
isease to a certainty. It will very likely be a dead 
ertainty too, therefore look out. Attend well to 
entilation, and to keeping the fowl-house as cool as 
ossible. Vhen built of wood and tarred it is apt to 
e excessively hot when the sun shines on it. We 
ave found that the ordinary wild couvolvulus, or 
ind-weed, if you can get it to grow, protects well the 
utside of the fowl-run from the rays of the sun 
‘here is not the slightest difficulty in growing it if you 
an only protect it against the scratching feet of the 
wis. Let your fowls have plenty of exercise, plenty | 
f movement; throw grass and green garden stutf | 
nto the run, and pitch now and then a little barley 
mong it; they will find it to the last grain. Look 
fter your dust-bath ; keep all things clean and sweet, | 
nid be sure to give fresh water in a clean pan every 
ay, and to stand it out of the sun. 
Andalusian is a laying breed; they com- 
sence when five months old. ‘The carriage of this | 
ird should and upright, like the Spanish or 
linorea, W! in shape it speally resembles, The 
omb should be Car and upright in the cock, fine in 
esh, evenly and boldly serrated ; in the hen the comb 
rches over, but not from the base exactly: a ood 
art of it. should be erect. The colour is a bluish slate. 
r dove-colour ; the hackles on saddle and neck of co 
“the former shortish—are dark in colour, or may be. 
he tail is carried high, but not squirrel fashion. 
‘he face is red, with white ear-lobes; the legs long 
nd grey, and breast big and round. ‘They lay well— 
urge eggs, and are non-sitters, 


specially recommended, else insects are sure to come 
and aunoy, if not destroy the young chickens, 


THE PrckoN Lort.—Now we must admit that sum- 
mer has come, and we are very much mistaken if we 
do not have some roasting days before many weeks are 
past. But hot weather is rather Ravan iageans: to 
pigeons than otherwise, if, the loft is kept coolly venti- 
lated, and clean, Andury. You see we put the latter 
udjective in a sentence all by itself, and emphasise it. 
For there is notuing more likely to breed disease of 
the most deadly kinds than a messy, sloppy loft, From 
such a place poisons in the shape of deadly bacteria 
are for ever emanating, und if the birds’ system be 
somewhat out of tone from extieme heat, or excessive 
cold in winter, they are sure to suffer from it. So 
pray be warned. Give plenty of sand and gravel, and 
do not forget the bath. Just a word about the bath. 
Do not give it on a rainy day, and let the water be 
perfectly clean and soft. Brook water is the best, or 
rain water, if perfectly clean. The outdoor aviary 
should be protected in one portion from the direct 
rays of the sun, so that the Digectis have it in their 
option to sit and bask, or to sit in the shade. Give 
plenty of food ; never let the hoppers be empty. In- 
stead of tick beans, zive now good grey peas, With a 
mixture of rive, barley, dari, maize, wheat, etc. Do 
not forget that green food is now essential to birds 
that do not get out to fly about, If you have a eon- 
cot ona pole, or attached to some wall, it wo dnow 
be a good time to give it a thorough cleaning, ouly 
mind this must not |e done if the birds are sitting. 
Read the DorNGs for last month, and June of last year, 
if you have the number. 


The Pouter Pigeon,—This is a great favourite, espe- 
cially in the far north, ‘There are large pouters, and 
pimiy or dwarf ones The latter are very interest- 
ng, ‘The points in both are about the same. The 
ordinary pouter is a large bird, straight and tall. The 
crop fs the principal point, It ought to be large and 
batt-shaped. ‘The legs are long and very well feathered, 
and the waist small in girth, The bird, from beak to 
end of tail feathers, should be very long. Wings car- 
ried well up, and body hollow-backed. Colour: red, 
yellow, black, and pied. Also mealy. 


THE AvIaky.- Canaries.—The busy season in the 
canary world still continues. Your older young ones 
will be beginning to eat seed; bruise it first, and do 
not wean them too soon from the softer and more 
nutritious diet. You must have flight cages for these 
youngsters. Do not buy secondhand ones; it will be 
far the best plan if you have time—and time is not 
usually a very expensive article with boys—to build 
your own cages. Dr. Gordou Stables gave full direc- 
tions for cage-making in some of last year's numbers. 
Although the weather may be hot, and a cage hung 
quite out of draughts containing a’ good singing-bird, 
nevertheless it may suddenly lose its voice. We are 
constantly being ‘queried’” as to the cause of this. 
But. the owners of such birds are often themselves in 
the best position to tell the cause of the trouble. If 
the cause is found and removed the -bird will get well 
with very simple treatment. Have you been over- 
| feeding? Have you been giving dainties? Have you 
been allowing the bird hemp-seed? If so, reduce the 
diet at once ; give two or three drops of warm castor- 
oil. Feed on plain black-and-white seed, with an 
allowance of green food, and cover the cage up at 
night. [f there be any husk in the voice then put in 
the daily drinking water a bit of gum-arabic, a few 
drops of glycerine, and fifteen of paregoric, 

If, on the other hand, you think the trouble arises 


‘A writer ina contemporary recommends taking the 
ittin 
ing Mer pack. He says barley and wheat are the best | 
pod. e recommend maize to be given as | 
rell. No soft food, as it is apt to produce diarrhwa. 

is would tend to lower the temperature of the body 

»d spoil the hatching. flenty of water. Dust-bath 


\ 


hen off daily to feed and dust herself, then put- , 


fvom cold, put the cage in a warmer place, and feed 
the bird more generously, giving the oil, and putting 
a rnsty nail in the water, 


| Foreign Birds.—We should very much like to know 
| if any of our readers take an interest in foreign birds. 
| We get no queries on the matter, and are, or fecl us if 


we were, writing in the dark. This is not en- 
couraging. 

Keep birds together that will agree and are much of 
a size, and only those who can stand the climate should 
be kept out of doors. The smaller parrots, turquei- 
sines, etc., should be by themselves ; so should e 
ones, 


THE RABBITRY.—Continue to make hay when the 
sun shines, laying in a good stock of or hedgerow 
gatherings for bedding. Read last month's Doras, 
and continue to be guided by them, See that outdoor 
hutches are uot “sprung” in apy part by the heat of 
the sun. It would be well to put a covering of any 
kind of thatch, temporary or otherwise, over hutches 
that are much exposed. 

Continue to feed well and regularly, and beware of 
bad sn-ells and foul bedding. 


Tae KENNEL.—Beware of racing your favourite in 
warm weather. Exercise is all very well, but many a 
ood ‘dog is killed b: being made follow a’ trap on long 
fourneye Let the dog bathe frequently if he wants to, 
but he must not go rushing into cold water when over- 
heated. Feed well, and let the food Le fresh, Stale 
food is so apt to breed diarrhasa. Should a dog take 
this last complaint, give him a dose of warm castor-oil 
with a few drops of laudanum in it. Your druggist 
will tell you the dose. Afterwards use the ordinary 
chalk mixture in doses suited to the weight of the 


dog. 

“Give frequently now fresh bedding. Wash the 
kennel out once a fortnight, and wash the dog next, 
letting his house be dry before he is put into it. 


‘THE KrroHEN GARDEN.—This is the growing month 
excellence. Down with all weeds before they seed, 
and do the best you can for growing crops. Do not let 
them want for water, and do not permit the ground to 
become “hard-bake” around them. Look well after 
lettuces, marrows, and all juicy succulent crops, They 
pine for want of water in hot weather. Still plant 
runners (French beans), and kidney beans may also do 
well. Plant out celery in deep, well-manured trenches, 
Sow and turnips. Plant greens for winter stuff. 
Earth up potatoes. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Finish bedding ont. Mulch 
roses. Look after the green-fly. Plant and transplant 
annuals. Put flowers thickly in. Nothing looks worse 
than a miserly bed of bloom. A flower bed should be 
bright enough to catch the eye miles away. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. — We have nothing te add 
to last month’s Doings. If your window garden is 
not now a mass of bloom it is your own fault. 


SR 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 
IIl.—Taxidermy Competition. 


e 63 of the present volume we wrote as fol- 
lows: “We have recently completed a series of 
articles, under the general title of ‘The Boy's Own 
Museum,’ on preserving and mounting animals, etc. 
To test the knowledge and skill acquired by our 
readers in the subject we now offer Tuo Prizes, of the 
value of Two Guineas and One Guinea. respectively, 
for the best preserved and mounted specimen of natu- 
ral history, according to the Waterton method, that 
may reach’ us. Gulls, crows, rooks, rabbits, moles, 
etc., will readily occur to the reader as suitable objects 
to work on. Competitions will be divided into two 
Classes, the Junior Division, embracing all ages up to 
18, and the Senior, from 18 to 24. The last day for 
sending in is March 31st.” 

We have now to report that comparatively few have 
taken part in this subject, and of these but two or 
three have reached anything approaching excellence. 
We fear they may have been debarred by the admitted 
difficulty of the Waterton method as compared with the 
ordinary methods, as previously described and illus- 
ed in our columns; and this surmise seems the 
more probable from the fact that in our former Taxi- 
dermy Competition quite a number took part. We 
regret that the same ardour should not have been 
shown this time, in spite of all the discouragements 
incidental to one’s early efforts in so difficult yet 
beautiful an art, for in natural history studies especi- 
ally little of any worth s ever accomplished without 
patience and perseverance. 


nN 


Our Award is as follow: 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24), 
Prize—Two Guineas. 

GEORGE EDWARD SNELL (aged 20), Stainsley-by- 
Heath, Chesterfield. 

[The certificate stated that the competitor had re- 
ceived no instruction or advice whatever but from the- 


JuNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 18). 

In this division we have to bracket two names, and 

divide the prize between them ;— 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 

ALFRED JOHN TURNER (aged 16), 3, Regent Road, 
Lowestoft. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM Hove (aged 14), 14, Collin’s Places 
Glenogle Road, Edinburgh. 

*,* With the exception of those to the prize-winners, 
we ure unable to grant avy Certificates of Merit in 
this competition. 
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Tern lays eggs. 

Nest of Reed Warbler. 
Stag Beetle. 

. Rose Beetle. 

. Ringlet Butterfly. 
g Do. 

. Chalk Hill Blue 
. Eyed Hawk Moth. 


Do, 
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Our Pictorial Calendar.—Yune. 


Meadow Brown Butterfly (Male). 
(Female). 
Butterfly (Male). 


10. Humming Bird Moth sppeats 
11. Dog Rose. I 
12. Honeysuckle, 

13, Foxglove. ‘| 
14, Bulbous or Meadow Buttercn, 
15. Woody Nightshade. 

16, Rib Grass. 

17. Cat's Tail Grass, 

18, Woolly Soft Grass. 


Correspondence. 


PHILIP AND MARY.—The coins are shillings. The one 
with Lip ET MaARrA is of Philip and Mary’e reign, that 
with 1ZAB is of the reign of Elizabeth, 


A CompounD Fracturk.—A very full sixpenny cata- 
logue of fret-sawing machines is published by 
Churchill and Co., Cross Street, Finsbury. 


A. G. X.—To gasconade is to boast. The Gascons are 
said to have been in the old days very good hands at 
the game of brag. One of their distinguished repre- 
sentatives is reported to have assured a Parisian 
that in his house at home they used no fuel but the 
batons of field-marshals, who had been so numerous 
in his family that their badges of office filled up all 
the Inmber rooms—had become, in fact, quite a 
nuisance ! , 


STAMP CoLLECTOR.—Refer to our monthly wrapper for 
stamp catalogue sellers, and to our first volume for 
the use and history of the Mulready envelope. 

Dutch READER.—1, Armatage on the ‘‘ Horse,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. F. Warne and Co , and procurable 
through Mr. Robbers, of Amsterdam, might suit 
you. 2, Of no value commercially. 


H, P. C.—Your easiest plan would be to visit South 
Kensington Muscum. | You will there find several of 
the old spinning-wheels. 


T W. D.—Ammonia will clean off . Drop a little 
iuto the water in which you wash the things, 


YOUTHFUL MARINER.—Take your boat for repair to 
Mr. Rundle, 50, Larkhall Lane, s.W., or to any of the 
other model builders whose addresses we have pre- 
viously given. Consult the index. 


READER.—With regard to transfer pictures we agree 
with you that C. H. P.'s advice to lick the visiting- 
card is not a very wise one, considering the glazing 
to which the cards are subjected. ‘The moisture is 
best applied with the finger. 


CAMPDONTAN.—Leave your chemicals alone until you 
know something about chemistry. Get Roscoe's 
shilling primer, and when you have studied that, 
and half a dozen more advaneed books besides, there 
will be time enough for you to extract the ‘ muriate 
ape. the acetate of cobalt” out of a cobalt paint, 
ete., etc. 


X. Q_U.—1. Luther's version of the Bible is in Old 
German. 2. The salt in the seaweed makes it hygro- 
metric, and it acts like an ordinary weather-glass. 


JAMES SHAW BAXTER (Dundee).—We are rejoiced to 
hear that you weigh ten stone two pounds, and hope 
by this time that ‘the signs of a moustachio,” so 
ardently desired by you, have duly appeared. There 
is no occasion for alarm even if the merest shadow of 
an eyebrow has not yet risen into view. ive on in 
hope. 

PARIETAL and Bonkss.—The student's number of the 
Lancet” or “British Medical Journal,” obtainable 
through any newsagent, will give you particulars as 
to classes and courses. 


W. Prerson.—Try Barnard Smith's Arithmetic, Hall's 
Algebra, Euclid, and Todhunter’s Trigonometry, 


NUMMULUS.—Immerse the coins in strong nitric sci 
and immediately give them a thorough washing in 
water. If they are very dirty, and have much vet: 
digris, mix together an ounce of bichromate o! 
potash and two ounces each of sulphuric and nitric 
acids ; rub them over with the mixture, wash then 
with water, wipe them dry, and polish them up with 
chalk or rottenstone. 


A LovER oF THB B. O. B. (why Bt)—The link of the 


coupling is hinged, the hinge is kept in its place by 
which is attached to a cord running into th 


R. L. R.—We think not, but it has been claimed th: 
the wood of old Cremona violins, when vibrated wi! 
a bow, have been found to give invariably the same 
note, aud that nete is always a tone higher when the 
wood is taken from the belly of the instrument than 
when it comes from the back. 


HAROLD L.—You could get a cheap microscope fro 
Messrs. Baker, of Holborn, or any dealer in second: 
hand instruments; but, as we have said before, if 
you want an instrument to be of service to you in 
after life you must give at least three guineas for it, 
without extras. 


HonptevEnoy. — There is something very like it |: 
Tusser's ‘Good Husbandry.” He divides early 1°) 
into periods of seven “The first seven ye: |) 
bring up asa child; the next to learning for wax 
too wild; the next to keep under Sir Hobbard 
Hoy; the next a man, and no longer a boy.” 


No. 283.—Vol. VI. SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1884. 


Price One Penny. 
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King Llewellyn and Octavia.’ 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F. Hopcetts, 


Late Examiner to the University of 
Moscow, Professor to the Russian Imperial 
College of Practical Science, etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A CHRISTIAN, 


A“e the exigencies of our 

story carry us back to the 
“hold,” and we are again in the 
chamber specially devoted to Oc- 
tavia, the wife of King Llewellyn. 
The lady of the mansion is sitting 
near the grand aperture from 
whence the pleasing view to which 
we have already referred was ob- 
tained. Near her, on her left 
hand, stands Beorn; on the right, 
Harold ; on a bench in front sit the 
two younger boys, somewhat hud- 
dled together ; at a little distance 
reclines Candida on a couch. They 
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are ull listening earnestly to some words 
which fall from Octavia’s lips in a sweet, 
low tone, which seems to go home to the 
heart at once. We are just in time to hear 
a portion of what she says. 

“¢ And 60 the whole secret of the faith is 
love. The command which He has given 
us is to ‘Love one another. . . . Love 
your enemies. Bless them that curse you, 
and do good to them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you.’” 

‘A shameful creed for a brave warrior, 
I trow,” said Beorn, stoutly. ‘‘ Yet from 
thy kind lips, dear lady, it seems right fair 
and noble. We are only boys, not war- 
riors tried in war, and therefore hardly 
fit to give opinions. Still, I must say 
there is much beauty in it. Of course, I 
vote for Odin, Thor, and Tyr—all tried 
and noble warriors. What says Harold 
the Earl ?” 

“T think,” said Harold, ‘that this 
‘Domina,’ whom we should call the lady, 
is most good and kind and gentle. I think, 
too, if my mother heard her words she 
also would turn Christian. What I admire 
is where their ‘Baldur’ says that even 
little children come to Him, while we can 
never see Valhalla unless we die as men. 
Now, that is hard, for dearly I should love 
the play of war, but as a boy I have no 
choice but Hela, and that pale goddess of 
the under-world is cheerless in her halls. 
But then I cannot, lady, understand why 
this same God and Saviour was so meek 
and mild. Those fellows were not worth 
His goodness, and it were surely a right 
godlike e act to crush such evil foes. I love 
a daring hero, and our gods sre noble 
heroes all.” 

“ Ah, Harold,” said the Domina, ‘‘ thou 
art a brave boy, and hast been bred to 
war.” 

“To war!” cried Harold, in amaze. 
“Of course I have! To what else could 
the grim Earl Rolf’s own son be bred? 
War is the life of manhood! Surely thou 
wouldst not see me a nithing / But of this 
faith of thine, dear lady, for me it seems 
too gentle and too mild, more fit for girls 
than heroes. True it is that He who sends 
the soul to Odin deserves our thanks, and 
I have often heard my father say that he 
adored the God that made the sun, who- 
ever He might be, and if He be your Chris- 
tian God I gladly would adore Him. Earl 
Rolf is very wise, and surely what he says 
his son is bound to think.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Beorn, ‘‘I bow to 

im Earl Rolf, and what he says is true. 

¢ day he told old Hilding that he himself 
would fain know something of this same 
Christian creed, and yet he calls the Chris- 
tians hounds and nithings. Are all the 
Romans Christians, lady ba 

“They are, my son,” the good Octavia 
said. ‘They all believe at least that He 
who died for us has power to save the 
souls of all who come to Him. Alas they 
do not keep His precepts and love 
other, living Christian lives and doing as 
He bade.” 

“‘Ah!” gaid the boy. ‘‘Mayhap that 
is the cause why Rome went down before 
us. Our brave fathers say that Romans 
were as sheep beneath our weapons, or 
rathe> like the swathes of grass beneath 
the scythe of the strong-handed mower. 
Yes, I see. The Christians’ God in anger 
left, His pretended sons and gave them to 
their foes. Our fathers wore broadswords 
and double-headed bills, and these mowed 
down the Romans. Had they been the 
true adherents of a godlike cause those 
swords had smote in vain. I see it now. 


I used to think the Christian God a sham 
because we beat the Romans, but if He, as 
great perchance as Odin, held aloof from 
these base slaves in anger, the gods of 
Valhalla triumphed. Seest thou, Harold?” 
Quoth Harold, ‘‘ That is well and nobly 
thought, and it explains the whole. I 
wonder which is stronger of the two, 
the all-wise Odin or the Christian’s God. 
How can we tell it, Beorn?” B 
Octavia had been speaking English, 
which she well could do, Bat now she spoke 
in British, calling Candida to fetch “the 
Holy Scroll.” The maiden rose to do her 
mother’s bidding, though it was plain she 
did it with ill-will. This Harold saw, and 
asked the Domina why the young Hlefdige 
seemed so ill at ease and loth to do this 
errand, which he said was but a work of 
love, seeing it was for her, the lady of the 
house—the Domina! ‘Is she a Christian, 
lady?” said the boy. ‘‘ Methinks she 
cannot be, or that same faith of love would 
send her flying to do thy behest. I am 


-no Christian boy, but if thou badst me 


fetch thee a wolf’s head—I boast not—I 
would try it!” 

A smile of pleasure, such as a mother 
might display to see a son obedient, lit 
her face as thus she answered him: ‘‘ Thou 
lovest, then, to do my bidding, Harold ? 
If it be so, why, then, thou lovest me, who 
am thyenemy, and the new faith is work- 
ing! Yes, Harold, love is stronger far 


than hate, and in the end must triumph!” |. 


The boy was puzzled by this dextrous 
thrust, but never said a word until Can- 
dida, with a haughty smile of ill-disguised 
contempt, re-entered with the volume. 

Then he asked, ‘‘ So please you, lady, or 
good Domina, have you the saga how your 
mighty God, in pity for His nithing crea- 
ture, man, came down not to destroy, but 
save him?” 

Then from the parchment scroll which 
Candida had given to her mother the 
Domina read from the Latin text into 
English words that tale of wondrous grace. 
The boys were melted, for their hearts 
were good, and the rough iron rule which 
trained those hearts for war had hardened 
but not chilled them. Obedience they had 


learnt; respect for Alder heads and honour 


to their parents were with these sturdy 
pagans as natural as life; and they were 
brave and simple, they acted according to 
their light, and did what they thought 
their duty. Of such stuff, so fashioned into 
form, are brave men made. In these days 
honour to parents is in only too many cases 
but a tale of yore; respect to older men a 
mock and scoff; obedience a byword : 


“Therefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old.” 


And even with the light of the gospel 
shining on us, we introduce the dense 
cloud of selfhood, rendering its action 
void. 

And so the Domina in these proud pagan 
boys found gentler listeners than in her 
own household. By some means she had 
learnt the English speech. The tale waa, 
in her childhood she had been a prisoner 
with her mother to the English, who 
treated them right well, and gave them 
without ransom to their friendsagain. But 
be ‘his as it may, it was a strange accom- 
plishment for a British matron to speak 
English words. The boys were gentle in 
her presence, though cold to King Llewel- 
lyn, whom of course they hated. 

True to his trust, the youthful pagan had 
sought to gather tidings of the Hthling, 
but in vain, and, with the cunning of the 


Saxon, he had thought to gain the Domina 
by listening to her creed, but by degrees 
had learnt to love that lady and respect 
her words. Beorn, more bluff in manner 
than young Harold, had always opposed 
the Christian faith, though bugely liking 
the Domina; and she was delighted with 
the boys, though their frauk, open bearing 
contrasted, in her eyes sadly, with the de- 
meanour of her own daughter Candida. 

So on this autumn afternoon the two 
boys stood and drank the sweet tale in. 
She knew too little English to explain it 
all, but the new faith of Love seemed 
taking root, and love impelled her mother’s 
heart towards these pagan children. 

Harold was deeply touched by some of 
her replies, but one thing moved him more 
than all the rest, and that was when the 
Saviour, not resisting force, proclaims that, 
if He asked it, more than twelve legions of 
most mighty angels were all at His com- 
mand. 

“Twelve legions!” said the boy. 
“What! that is more than all the armed 
might of Britain, Englishmen and Welsh 
all told together! With such a force He 
must have been a warrior indeed! My 
father, grim Earl Blue-tooth, scarce com- 
mands a legion! Good Domina, I fain 
would tell my father some of these won- 
drous tales.” 

The Domina was turning to reply when 
King Llewellyn stalked into the room 
cried, ‘‘ Again those dogs of English! 
Truly, Octavia, I wonder at thy taste to 
herd with pagans! I would not touch 
them save with my broad spear! But if 
thou likest urchins of the Goths, three 
more were taken on my land last night. 
I'll give them to thee as a gift for slaves, 
because it is thy saint’s day.” 

The lady started as she heard the words. 
“Three more young pagans! What can 
all this mean? Come, tell me, Harold; I 
am sure thou knoweat.” 

“Indeed, good lady, I know nothing of 
it. I cannot even guess who they may be. 
But I should like to see them, and if they 
be of our kin or land I tien am sure to 
know them.” 

The lady begged her husband straight to 
fetch the '« precast ” he would make her. 
He called his trusty henchman, who then 
walked off, but soon returned with Kenulf 
and two more, all younger than our 
Harold. 

The pagan English discipline was far 
too strong on all that they should betray 
their fellows. No sign was given that one 
knew another. Llewellyn gazed intently 
while Octavia endeavoured to detect some 
look or sound to prove they were ac- 
quainted, but in vain. 

At last she asked of Harold, ‘‘ Knowest 
thou these lads?” 

*« Ay, my good lady,”’ said th: tel 
think—nay, ai sure—I eat’ heel seen 
them, and seen them often too.” 

“What are their names? 
they?” 

“Nay, Domina, I must not answer that. 
It is an English custom not to ask a name 
until a man has broken bread with thee. 
Thou mayest ask him if thou wilt.” 

The lady smiled to see the haughty look 
with which the young earl answered, an 
she turned to King Llewellyn smilingly 
and said, 

“Thou dost not understand his Saxon 
speech, but surely thou must praise his 
noble bearing!” 

Llewellyn laughed. 

‘His haughtiness,” he said, ‘I know by 
close acquaintance; he took me prisoner, 
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and stout and strong he is, and impudent. 
I fain would scourge them all, then shoot 
at them for targets!” 

‘*Nay, Llewellyn!” answered Octavia, 
frightened. ‘Thou wouldst not shoot my 
slaves! I thought they were a present full 
and free, and now thou wouldst destroy 
them! That were shame and unbefitting 
sach a prince as thou.” 

«I did but jest, Octavia, just to see how 
thou wouldst take my kind proposal!” and 
he tried to force a laugh, but still Octavia 
felt he was in earnest, so turning round to 
Kenulf, who was standing stiff and up- 
right as a spear-shaft, she said in En- 


glish, 

‘* Well, and who art thou? Hast thon 
any name? or have ye pagans none?” 

«* My name is Kenulf,” was the prom;:t 
reply. ‘‘ My father’s name is Hildeberght: 
he is the son of Ring, who was the son of 
Osbert.” 

‘* Enough, my son; now tell me what 
thou seekest on our land ?” 

At first the boy thought he had best 
deny the real cause which brought him 
into Britain. But suddenly it seemed to 
him the b:st to say he sought Earl Harold. 
He therefore told his story in these words: 

“* We heard in England that our great 
Earl Rolf had lost his son Earl Harold, 
whe ’tis thought had been most foully mur- 
dered. So we came to see if still our earl 
were living. If he were, we meant to take 
back tidings to the earl, and gladden his sad 
moments; but if Earl Harold had been 
murdered we should be murdered too, and 
then my father and the other thanes would 
all have joined Earl Blue-tooth, and to 
revenge our slaughter your British homes 
had burned, your British men had bled, 
and then your women would have killed 
their boys and girls, then slain each other. 
Then the land had well been freed of all 
the Christian hounds. That would have 
been brave! That would have been well 
worth the lives of a few poor boys! Eh, 
Harold ? ” cried Kenulf, forgetting in the 
ardour of the moment the cool, distant 
manner which he had assumed. 

Harold nodded, but the nod said as much 
as many a long speech from musty fusty 
professors could have conveyed. 

** See, Llewellyn!” said the Domina, 
“how the English hold together! Even 
these children are ready to shed their life’s 
blood for their nation, and for the gods 
they serve! Whilst we, who proudly 
boast the Christian name as members of the 
Roman family, are all split up in factions. 
My advice would be to send the boys to 
grim Earl Rolf under the charge of some 
grave reverend father. By this we gain 
the friendsbip of the earl and secure his aid 
in war against King Powis.” 

Here again we see the British spirit. 
Even Octavia, gentle a3 she was, could 
counsel war with kindred Britons, and 

with pagan foes to aid it. Llewellyn 
owned, and, deeply lost in thought, ex- 
claimed, 

«« Perhaps it would be best, but still it 
irks much to render up a prize like that 
young boy! Besides,” he added to him- 
self, im @ murmur, ‘he would be just the 
thing for our grand sacrifice down in the 
Druid dell!” 

Just at this moment the henchman gave 
a sound agreed on as a signal. Kiang 
Llewellyn started, rushed to the curtain 
hanging st the door which led into the 
ancient strium, and there he learnt this 
news. The messengers dispatehed by him 
to Powis had now returned, and sought a 
hearing. Straightway he hurried to his 


council-room, or rather hall of audience, 
and found them waiting there. Throwing 
himself upon a chair of state, he cried, 

‘‘Now tell your tidings; what says the 
false King Powis?” 

“* Most gracious king,” replied the elder, 
“‘we have nret with scorn and proud deri- 
sion veiled under courteous phrase. King 
Powis utterly denies thy right to call 
thyself a king in Britain. Next, he re- 
fuses to give up the noble English prisoner. 
Lastly, and worst of all, in fierce defiance 
of thy will and pleasure, he names Prince 
Llewyd his heir!” 

Llewellyn started. 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘“ His heir? 
Then Llewyd is the mightiest prince in 
Britain, or will be when his father dies and 
Powis leaves his crown. But it is serious 
news. The sept of one alone were hard for 
me to combat, but both would overwhelm 
us. Powis isa soldier every inch, and so 
is Llewyd too. His father joined with 
Powis would—I cannot think! What ho! 
My trusty henchman! See these messen- 
gers are well and duly cared for. Give 
them food and suits of raiment! Farewell 
at present, gentlemen. We meet at noon 
to-morrow; till then take rest, and these 
two Roman rings, which I-have worn my- 
self, and do not think the less of them be- 
cause a king has worn them.” 

The messengers departed to their rest, 
then King Llewellyn, turning to his hench- 
man, said, 

“Ride to the Druid glen, and beg the 
seer to hasten hither; I have urgent need 
of him and of his counsel. Hie thee 
hence!” 

With much greater rapidity than could 
have been expected from him, Evan ap 
Rhys hastened to do his lord’s behest. 

According to the custom of those times, 
the doors and windows of the very great 
were always strictly guarded. When a 
king was in his hall or palace, sentries 
were doubled at their posts and guards 
were seen all round, so that the slightest 
cry from avy sentinel could bring an armed 
force instantly to his side. Just as the 
henchman vanished from the view the 
sentries keeping watch outside the portico 
suddenly made a stand, and, uttering the 
signal for relief, brought twenty soldiers 
armed in Roman guise suddenly on the 
scene. Llewellyn heard the sound and 
gave another signal, clapping his two hands 
sharply against each other. On the in- 
stant the hall was full of people. Generals 
appeared, centurions and chiefs from all 
the sideway portals. Each one bowed and 
took his place in council. All around, 
arranged in semicircles, were their seats. 
At the back line five throne-like chairs 
were placed—the centre for Llewellyn, 
the other four for warrior, statesman, 
priest, and magistrate. Around the semi- 
circle sat the rest, each seated in the order 
of his rank. 

Scarce was the meeting full when a loud 
horn from where the guards without had 
rushed upon the signal told the king that 
strangers had approached. An officer in 
very splendid dress, clad in the tunic and 
full garb of war, strode into the assembly, 
and proceeding up the centre path right 
opposite Llewellyn, between the assembled 
leaders, came to within two spears’ length 
of the throne and hailed the king as 
‘“‘ Thrice renowned Llewellyn, king of the 
Western Britons!” Then he said that 
three men, heralds from the English side, 
prayed speech of King Llewellyn. 

“ Admit them,” said the king, ‘‘ and let 


our trusty bard, the ancient Lyrach Hen, 


stand forth as our interpreter, seeing we 
know not English, and the barbarians, 
savage as the rocks they pile to make their 
temples, speak not a word of Latin.” He 
spoke in British all this time, and all he 
knew of Latin was the ‘‘Credo” and the 
“Paternoster.” At this command the 
officer withdrew, and in short space re- 
turned, leading three English with him. 
They were venerable men, clad in peaceful 
garb, and bore each a wand or staff some 
three feet long, squared so as to have four 
surfaces, like some of the instruments used 
by surveyors at the present day. On each 
face of each staff were carved runes, and 
the three heralds marched gravely and 
with extreme dignity to the throne or chair 
of state in which Llewellyn sat. They 
then presented their staves to Llewellyn, 
and preyed him of bis goodness to read the 
message from their earl. 

Llewellyn took the staves and eyed them 
curiously a moment. Then, calling to him 
Lyrach Hen, commanded him to read the 
message. The aged bard reminded King 
Llewellyn that he had long been blind, 
and could not, therefore, do his bidding; 
but if he had permission so to do he gladly 
would demand of these ambassadors the 
object of their mission, which they could 
doubtless tell. 

“Ask, and be quick,” replicd the king, 
in wrath ; ‘‘ask them on what excuse they 
cross our lines during the time of truce?” 

Lyrach interpreted the question into his 
broken English, but the leader of the three 
old messengers seemed quite to understand. 
him. Perhaps he knew more British than 
he chose to show. He answered him as 
follows :— 

“« Llewellyn ap Cattraeth, we come from 
Earl Rolf. He demands at thy hand the 
release of his son, who was taken by thee 
in the time of a truce while hunting in 
sport with his fellows at play. He tells 
thee this action was shameful and base, 
and a deed which thy blood, king, alone 
can repay. Unless thou at once render up 
to our charge the boy-earl, young Harold, 
our mission is this—to declare thee a nithing 
and false traitor, loon, unworthy,of mercy, 
of faith, or of trust. He sends thee de- 
fiance, and bids us to add that the war be 
commences shall be ‘to the knife.’ He 
will harry thy cornfields, burn thy houses 
and barns, no town shall be left with one 
dwelling unscathed. Men, women, and 
children shall fall by the sword, and tke 
raven of Odin shall croak o’er thy throne. 
But if thou wilt render young Harold in 
peace and return his companions unharmed 
to my hand he swears to continue th 
friend and ally, to help thee in bat 
against British foes, for his faith would 
forbid him to fight his own kin. Thus far 
have I spoken his message to thee, but 
beyond this defiance hear further my news, 
which has reached me since leaving the 
hall of the earl. King Kenwalch has sworn 
to continue the war on thy race until not 
a Briton be left in the land. Now, the 
mighty Earl Rolf, if thou yield up his son, 
will ride to King Kenwalch and show him 
a way to attack the North Britons that 
dwell at Strath Clyde, and tell him to seek 
an alliance with thec.” 

When the old man had finished this long 

ech he seemed as if inspired in his 
words. His bearing, ever bold and soldier- 
like, gave evidence of hero-like resolve less 
fitted for e® messenger than pringe, but 
such was common among Englishmen 
when they had duty to be done in that 
stern iron time. $ 

Right wrathful was that British king at 
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this complete defiance ; full well he knew 
the danger that he ran if he withheld the 
boys, and yet he loathed to yield them up 
to force. Besides which reason lurked the 
darker one that he had vowed to sacrifice 
to the fierce savage in the Druid glen the 
blood of young Earl Harold, because he 
thought by human sacrifice to gain the 
victory over his foe, King Powis. To him 
it seemed a pious act to slay a wild and 
warlike pagan. He therefore, to ii 
time for more deliberation, checking his 
rage, replied, 

“* Qo, tell yon haughty earl I never saw 
the boys. Tell him that had I found them 
they should have been hostage for my poor 
uncle and his granddaughter, whom he 
now holds in chains. Tell him to send me 
back my relatives, or else I swear to break 
the truce with him and overrun his land. 
In the meantime I shall have due search 
made to find the English whelps, and if a 
hair of Gwennyth’s head be ed the 
boys shall hang like felons as they are!” 

This charming speech, translated to the 
sage, rendered the old man farious, but he 
curbed his wrath and said, with English 
coolness, 

“It is good! But this I tell thee of 
mine own good will, thou art in fearful 
dan, 
much as by a hair, the Earl Blue- 
tooth joins his might to Powis, Kenwalch 
will ride in force and smite thee in the 
rear, and thou art lost. For Gwenn 
and her grandfather, I shame to say that 
they have been regarded as of the race of 
Odin. The girl has honourable place 
among the train of noble maidens waiting 
on, my lady, while the old man has lodging 
midst our scéps or minstrel band. Now 
were the wishes of the train fulfilled, the 
two had long before our young earl left 
been given to our dogs to tear in pieces, as 
they have been taught to deal with Britons. 
But the good Earl Rolf saw something in 
the old man’s face that moved him—ay, 
moved grim Earl Blue-tooth! So they 
are housed like princes, while the good 
Earl Harold is made te pine in prison. 
Such is Christian conduct, such is pagan!” 

Lyrach Hen in translating this 


did not render the last wo: ery truth- 
fully, or it might have gone hard with the 
messengers. lewellyn, however wrathful 


he might be, could not in the face of his 
assembled chiefs and leaders affect dis- 
pleasure at the fate of Gwennyth and her 
old grandfather. Swallowing his ire, 
therefore, thus he spake, and Lyrach Hen 
translated :— 

‘Messengers from England, please you 
rest some day or two beneath our roof in 
friendship. We will cause search to be 
made far and near for tidings of your 
youngsters. Should they be found within 
my sept or kingdom they shall g back 
with you. But two of you shall here re- 
imain as hostage. See them well bestowed,” 
he said to an attendant; ‘‘and see the 
have no tidings of the boys!” he added, 
in a whisper. ‘‘Take them hence! Now 
to more pressing business. Powis, with 
his force, is on the march to meet us. I 
have sent my henchman, Evan, to call the 
distant chiefs together. Them I summon 
in the name of Morwen Penruddock, as 
whose heir I reign. We must hold out 
against King Powis and his might and 
make a friend of Blue-tooth!” 

Here.the king seemed greatly troubled, 
and dismissed the court, saying abrupfly, 

** Princes, I am ill at ease, and must re- 
quest your pardon. The court is ended 
tall to-morrow noon, and then we meet in 


If thou harm Harold’. head so | his 


council with fresh news of forces flocking 
tous! Now farewell. We dine together 
at the hour of noon, till then each seeks 
his pleasure!” 

Saying this he rose and left the room, 
the council separated silent and dejected, 
for few were there who liked -Llewellyn’s 
bearing, and all suspected some foul play 
with Morwen. Still the great danger 
threatening the State called for the 
promptest action. So they left the hall, 
and then in little knots of twos and threes 
spread over all the villa, . .e grounds of 
which were shortly filled with members of 
Liewellyn’s council. 

But we left the boys still talking with 
the Domina upon the light of truth. The 
thought that the Redeemer could com- 
mand ‘more than twelve legion angels” 
had done much to win their warlike hearts ; 
and then being so great a ‘“ warrior,” it 
was plain His gentleness was mercy, a new 
virtue of which they knew but little. Then 
again, His murder by the Jews, assisted 
by the Romans, moved Harold to take 
the side of the Christians. The sufferings 
recorded of our Lord, borne with eush 
patience by the suffering flesh, he thought 
was right and noble. No man ought, 
much less so great at chieftain, to show 


pain. 
“Thanks, good Domina I like thy 
faith most heartily, but as yet dare not 
embrace it till I ask my father. Was Paul 
a soldier ?”” 

“Yes,” said the Domina, “he was, my 
son, and never felt afraid.” 

“Afraid! Of course not!” said the 
boy, and laughed, the others leughing 
with him at the thought of soldiers 
knowing fear! ‘‘ But thou art British,” 
Harold said, ‘‘ and fear is known in Britain 
since we came, although we know it not. 
I would my father heard thee talk, fair 
lady. I know he would be Christian. 
They say thst to the south and east of us 
the men of Xcnt are Christians! Who can 
tell? It seems so noble in a king like 
Christ to give His life for others! Still 
those twelve who followed Him were 
nithings all and cowards. And Judas! 
he was worse than Utgiard Loké! They 
should have buried him alive with stones 
flung at his living carcass, traitor hound ! 
What think ye, lads? The nithing!” 

According to the law of Christian truth, 
the seed began to grow. However small 
a portion had found root, so that the 

und were good, it flourished. And in 

e heart of our boy-earl, though 
he was, the ground was of the best. The 
boyish mode of thought was simple. He 
was a truthful lad—too ud for any 
falsehood, and yet that pride was humble 
to that of many prelates that, since the 
time of Harold, have borne the name of 
Christian. And his reverence for his 
father was English in its essence and 
Christian in its teachings. ‘‘ Not my will, 
ba thine,” was even, then thee steed of 

is young pagan, thinking of his father. 
His Tride wae in his father ; before him 
he was humble; to do his will the greatest 
good, his smile the highest payment that 
any deed could merit. Before Earl Rolf 
he was as nothing; the earl away, he, 
Harold, was the soa—the son and heir of 
Blue-tooth. Proud? Of course he was! 
And when an English boy is not proud of 
his father he scarce deserves the English 
name. 

But still the youthful mind of Harold 
was perplexed. He longed to show his 
father what he thought grandly true, but 
never for a moment did it occur to him to 


ask to be baptized and so become a Chris- 
tian. No; without his father’s wish he 
would be pagan still, and swear by Thor 
and Odin; but should his father see the 
truth, and bid him take the cross, the boy 
would then feel proud again, and enter in 
the fold. 

Such were his thoughts, when all at once 
the clang of arms was heard as soldiers 
posted at the door presented to the king. 

Llewellyn stalked into the room and 
frowned upon the boys, who calmly stood 
regarding him with cool indifference. 

“‘What! is that pagan upstart still with 
thee?” he said to the fair Domina. 
“Know it is dangerous to have them 
openly thus loose about the villa. Wynn! 

at, Wynn! Come hither, Wynn! Be 
quick!” 

An officer beneath the rank of 6 cen- 
turion approached, to whose care Llewellyn 
consi; the boys. 

“Now mark!” said he; ‘I wish them 
to be cared for well; their lives must be 
on thy head. But let not one of them be 
seen in garden, grove, or park. If I see 
one of them astray from thy strict custody 
I slay him with this hand, and thou shalt 
lose thy head! Take care!” 

‘ Where wilt thou that I place the pagan 
curs?” said Wynn, not relishing his awk- 
ward task. 

“Just where thou wilt,” returned 
Llewellyn; “only see that they be safe 
and happy, though unseen.” Then, turn- 
ing to Octavia, he said, ‘‘As thou canst 
speak their jargon, tell the boys that they 
shall have no harm, but for a time I wish 
them to be hid. Such is my strict com- 
mand, and if I find but one of all the band 
roving about the grounds my lance shall 
finish him! Nor is that all. The officer 
Ke whom they are entrusted shall be 

ung!” 

These fearful threats, translated to the 
boys, made not the least impression. 
Harold smiled, and, turning to the Do- 
mina, exclaimed, ‘‘If thou desire it, lady, 
I will not escape | but if it please you to 
allow me, I wi my luck at flight.” 

“Nay, Harold,” said Octavia, ‘ prithee 
stay and bear imprisonment with us. It 

ill not be too dreadful. Gentle sir,’’ she 
added, turning to the officer, ‘I pray thee 
treat them kindly for my sake, they are as 
my own children. Use them well and thy 
reward is certain. Rise in rank, increase 
in honour and in power, shalt thou have, 
but treat my converts well, centurion !”” 

The soldier started as he heard this rank 
at once bestowed upon him, so he bowed 
and said, ‘‘ My head for Harold’s safety 
and the rest!” 

Then he withdrew and marched the boys' 
away, who, turning just before they left, 
the room, made that peculiar curtsey 
which we saw Harold make his father 
some time back. 

When they. were gone Llewellyn said, 
“Octavia, those boys will be our ruix 
either way. If yonder messengers sbould 
find them here they swear we plex them 
false; if they escape to grim Earl Rol 
with tidings that they have been im: 
prisoned and so forth, he comes with 

is English swords and bills, declares th 
truce as broken which he made with me 
marshal to Penruddock, and our land i 
harried, every village burnt, and every, 

asant slain. He holds Penruddock 

e holds Queen Gwennyth, who fled wh 
that false traitor Owen told my plan 
overheard me tell thee just a month 
The plan was most unworthy thee and m 
av we shall dear abide it.” 
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“Good my lord, sepene upon it there is 
danger all around. ere is the stranger 
whom thou broughtest hither ?” 

“Ha!” cried Llewellyn; ‘‘I forgot the 
man! I fear me he’s 4 traitor!” 

“80 I said,” replied the Domina, ‘the 
moment that I saw him. Too late now! 
He learnt all that he wished to know, and 
fled. Whoever he may be, the danger is 
the same.” 

“Thou wert right, Octavia,” said 
Llewellyn, ‘‘ and, as usual, I was wrong. 
However, I must to the Druid glen and 
there consult with Myrdhyn.” 

+ “Oh, do not go to seek his aid!” ex- 
claimed the Domina; “all our ill-fortune 
comes from him; he is a low, base hind, 
pretending to such knowledge as God alone | 
can have. Go not to him. Llewellyn, | 
knowest thou last night I dreamed of our | 
poor lost Gendabau? It opened up my grief. 


| If she had died as other darlings die I had 
not grieved so much ; but to be lost whilst 
| playing near the house, it is too horrid! 
yh, Llewellyn! let this thought soften 
| thee toward these English children. Th 
are 60 good and brave, so noble and so 
true. Candida were more like them 
how bappy I should be!” 
“But Iam very anxious, Domina, and 
Myrdhyn always soothes and comforts me.”’ 
“Why not seek comfort at that holy 
; throne whence it alone can flow? Why 
trust for comfort to a peasant clown who 
counsels blood and murder ?—a wretch 
i who, now that Rome has left these shores, 
| dares practise pagan rites! If but a Roman 
| magistrate were here Myrdhyn had never 
dared to raise his wretched voice to tempt 
men to their ruin. Dear Llewellyn! pause 
ere thou visitest yon cave again, for thou 
wilt sure repent it!” 


“Thou art a brave and honourable 
matron, dear Octavia, but dost not com- 
prehend the storms within my breast ; and 
if this Myrdhyn gives me peace awhile, 


ey | canst thou refuse it me?” 


His wife burst into tears, and Llewellyn 
strode out of the room, greatly irritated, 
angry with himself, but thinking he was 
an, with his wife. 

She, left to herself, mourned his un- 
kindness, and for a moment thought how 
little she had done to deserve it. But the 
next she bowed her head in obedience to 
her heavenly Master, and, falling on her 
knees, prayed fervently for aid in bearing 
her own trials, that she might become a 
good Christian, and that the Divine care 
might guide Llewellyn to the right. 

And now we must again visit the Druid 
glen. 

(To be continued.) 
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| Died had not long to wait for his 
reven{ 


Two dans afterwards, while the travel- 
lers were visiting the magnificent subter- 
ranean temples at Karli, excavated in the 
mountain not far from Khandalla, some 
terrified natives came up to warn them 
that a tiger was lurking in the neizhbour- 
ing ravine. A boy in arge of some goats 
had seen the animal crouching among the 
rocks, where probably it reti for 
the day. If the hunters wished to take 
advantage of the opportunity they would, 
they said, havo to make haste, as at the 
approach of night the brute would leave 
its haunt. 

With Latchman’s assistance, Everest 
immediately completed his preparations. 
A few willing men as beaters were col- 
lected in the village, and a start was made. 
Under present circumstances it was impos- 
sible to devise a hiding-place. The tiger 
would therefore have to be walked up to 


CHAPTER XV.—EVEREST’S REVENGE, 


roared a furious torrent. 

“That is where the tiger is,” said the 
youngster who was showing the way, 
pointing with his hand towards the en- 
trance of the ravine. 

Immediately Latchman, like an expe- 
rienced shikari, gave his orders to the 


and fought with face to face. 

Holbeck saw that this time he could not 
persuade Everest to take him with him. 
Not only would he risk his life uselessly, 
but he might compromise the fate of his 
companions. And so he contented him- 
self with taking the young Englishman 
aside, and saying to him, with much feel- 


ing, 
ks My dear lad, do be prudent, and think 
of your old friend. If an accident were to 
happen to you I should indeed be sincerely 
ieved.” 


Everest said nothing, but the long cor- 
dial clasp of the hand was equivalent to a 
response. Then shouldering his gun he 
tan on to’ join Barbarou, who was ahead 
with the beaters. 

In about an hour they reached tke foot j 
of the mountain. It was a range of 
rounded hills jutting out into the plain. 
The rainstorms hed swept away the soil, 
and the bare rock, baked by the implacable 
san, held here and there but a clump of 
cactuses planted by chance in a few of the 
fissures. A narrow valley, or rather gorge 
—a nullah, as the natives call it—cut 


the stony landscape showed a dark band | the bed of the stream as it winds into the 
of vegetation, dotted with detached rock | plain, and to do that he must 
masses, down which in the rainy season | rocks that you see over there. 


ass those 
you and 
my lord place yourselves one on each side 
of the entrance the tiger will not be able 
to spproach without your seeing him, 
and—” 

“All right,” said Everest. 

“‘T see,” said Barbarou. 

Advancing with great caution, they 


“The Tiger gave a tremendous Leap.” 


beaters, who, armed with their long iron- 
shod bamboos, divided into two groups so 
as to surround the nullah, and began to 
scale the flanks of the hill which com- 
manded the gorge. They advanced with 
great caution, half stooping on the ground, 
and taking cover wherever possible be- 
hind the blocks of stone and the tufts of 
cactus. 

When the last had disappeared Latch- 
man said to the hunters, 

““Now you must station yourselves in 
some convenient place. The beaters will 
work up to the head of the nullah, and 
then when the two parties have joined 
hands they will turn about and advance 


through the chain, and in the middle of; 


what the I hbrectie says is true, the tiger, 
frightened at the noise, will try to gain 


towards us along its bottom and sides. If | 


reached a few enormous blocks that the 
violence of the current had swept to the 
entrance of the gorge, and which, piled up 
on each side of it in picturesque confusion, 
left only a single passage about a dozen 
yards dcross. 

The two hunters took up their position 
in this passage, one on one side, one on 
the other, with his back to the rocks. 
Latchman stayed near Everest, while the 
youngster crouched amongst the rocks 
dose by. 

Suddenly from the depths of the gorge 
there came a prolonged outing, repeated 
a hundred times by the echo. It was the 
beaters, who, having effected their junc- 
tion, were descending the ravine, and 
endeavouring by their cries to rouse the 
tiger. From the defile where they were 
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posted the hunters heard the natives 
striking the rocks and bushes with their 
iron-shod bamboos so as to add to the 
clamour. 

Nothing moved in the ravine. 

“Tt is certainly au old tiger!” whis- 
pered Latchman in Everest’s ear; ‘a 
young one would have been off at the first 
shout, and tried to save himself by bound- 
ing past us here; but an old one is detiant. 
Tf he has already been shot at he may try to 
force the line of the beaters and will escape 
us. However, watch!” 

With their rifies at their thighs, the 
hunters waited. The noise of the beaters 
approached. The men could not be more 
than a dozen yards from the entrance. 

Suddenly, at the bottom of the path 
among the rocks, the tiger appeared. It 
came on slowly, looking somewhat de- 


jected, with its head ana tail hanging 
down, and seeming like an animal rather 
wearied at all the noise than alarmed atan 
imminent danger. Down among the grey 


rocks, its bright orange fur, striped with | 


the bands of black and white, shone out 
with surprising distinctness. 

Everest by a look warned Barbarou that 
he was going to fire. Slowly and delibe- 
rately he raised his rifle and brought it to 
his shoulder. As he did so the polished 
barrel glittered in the sun. The tiger saw 
the warning, and raised its head. It per- 
ceived its enemies, and sharply drew back 
and contracted its lips into a sinister grin, 
which showed its red jaws and formidable 
teeth. 

Everest pulled the trigger. The gun 
went off, filling the ravine with its report 
—and also, unfortunately, with its smoke. 
Hardly a moment elapsed when, as the 
light cloud dissipated itself, the English- 
man rushed forward, followed by Barbarou, 
and found that the tiger had disappeared. 
The narrow passage was empty. At the 
same moment the redoubled cries of the 
beaters informed the hunters that the tiger 
had forced helt line. 

“‘ And such a splendid tiger, too!” said 
Barbarou, ush waxed + 

“It is impossible that I could have missed 
him!” said Everest, in despair; ‘‘I quite 
covered him with the rifle, and my hand 
did not tremble in the least.” 

“Possibly,” said Barbarou. ‘But the 
hand has to be very firm ; the heart always 
jumps a little at such times, and it takes 
such a little to send a bullet wrong.” 

Latchman had run down into the ravine 
to examine the spot, and now he shouted, 
“Come here and sce, sahibs! The tiger is 
wounded ! he cannot escape us!” 

At this moment the beaters arrived. 
They were agreed in declaring that the 
tiger was seriously wounded, and that, 
the way he leapt as he returned throug! 
their line, he could not possibly go far. 

“Only,” said one of the men, “he is an 
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old one, and it will not be easy to get at 
him. The best thing would be to leave him 
to die in peace.” 

‘“‘Abandon # wounded tiger!” said 
Evtrest, angrily; “that would be a 
shame! If you will not follow him, we 
will go alone.” 

The beaters, who expected to be hand- 
somcely paid, protested their devotion, and 
a fresh start was made, 

“Matters are getting serious,” said 
Latchman; “for if a tiger beats a retreat 
when he is wounded he never does so @ 
second time. Crouching in the scrub, he 
will let us get close up to him, and then 
leap out on us at the first movement. It is 
at such ‘times that the poor beaters are so 
often carried off.” 

“J will see that nothing happens to 
them,” said Everest. 

The guns were again loaded, and the 
natives, with the hunters, again started up 
the ravine. Armed with their long sticks, 
they tried cach bush, accompanying their 
movements with insulting addresses to the 
tiger. 

“Come out!” they said. ‘Do you not 
see that the children are laughing at you. 
If your wife were here she would disown 
you! Now, little uncle, be good! The 
noble lords from Europe will make a carpet 


of your skin, and your claws will be hung ' 


like charms from the necks of their ladies ! 
You are a coward!” 


But neither threats nor flatteries could | 


make the tiger show himself. 

All at once the young shepherd who was 
following said, ‘‘ Here he is!” and ran for 
safety. 

The panic was contagious; in the twink- 
ling of an eye the beaters had disappeared, 
leaping off like goats among the bushes 
and stones. Even Latchman had gone. 

The friends were left alone, but they 
could see nothing. 

“« The boy has good eyes,” said Barbarou, 
“but the tiger is not far off; we must get 
him out. There is only one way of doing 
so, and that is to give him a few stones.” 

Stepping back from Everest, he began 
to pick up a few pebbles that had been 
rounded by the torrent, and threw them 
into the bushes. As he was stooping he 
slipped over one and fell full length on the 
ground. Everest had already made a 
movement to go to his assistance, when he 
was almost paralysed with terror to see 
the tiger, which had been crouching under 


the bushes, leaping towards Barbarou. It 
was only a few yards from him. 
This time it would not do to fail. In- 


gave a tremendous leap, and fell rolling 
the side of Barbaron, who slowly arose. 

“«T say, my friend,” exclaimed the sailor, 
“you had better let me know when you 
are coming next time; I thought you were 
firing at me.” 

But the gallant fellow hid his emotion 
under his raillery, and his hand trembled 
as he clasped that of Everest. 

‘‘Ah! I would even embrace you,” he 
said, ‘‘if it were the custom of your country 
todo so. You are a brave lad.” 

“**Do it if you like,” said Everest. 

And without further ado Barbarou 
clasped him in his arms. 

“Say,” said he, “that it was I who 
thought of saving your life.” 

“‘And why, my dear Barbarou?” said 
Everest. 

‘‘Ah! there,” said the sailor, with some 
embarrassment. ‘‘ As you sometimes have 
ideas—what was I saying? You know— 
had I saved your life, I should say to you, 


stantly he simed—fired—and the tiger 
y 


‘Your life is now mine, I give it to yc 
strive to keep it.’ ” 

“Dear Barbarou,” said Everest, wi 
emotion, ‘‘you are like our friend Hx 
beck, who hopes that one day he will ma 
me love to live.” 

“And so we shall, you will sec,” s¢ 
Barbarou, emphatically. 

At this moment a head stealthily a 
peared above one of the rocks; it belong 
to Latchman, who, at a glance seeing li 
things stood, made haste to come dow 
and, without showing the least shame 
his cowardice, ran to congratulate | 
masters on their success. 

Timidly one after the other the beat: 
appeared and the usual concert of prai 
began. They measured the tiger, wh' 
was nearly nine feet long from the point 
the snout to the tip of the tail, and e 
according to the invariable custom < 
clared that it was the biggest that | 
ever been killed. Then a litter was hast 
constructed, and, placing the tiger on 
they began their triumphant march b: 
to camp. 

From afar the hunters recognised H 
beck, who, sheltered beneath his b 
umbrella, was coming to meet them. 

“I was not uneasy,” he said, as 


‘ shook hands, ‘‘ but I am very glad to 


you back.” 

After dinner Barbarou related the eve 
of the day to Holbeck. Once more Ever 
had an opportunity of recognising 
wonderful faculty possessed by the M 
seillais for exaggerating everything ¢ 
embellishing everything. Under his ir 
ginative pencil the tiger bounded fr 
rock tc rock up to their very nose, t 
then, a'ter being hit by Everest’s bul 
sprang backwards at the heads of 
beaters. Finally, as the climax, Barbar 
full length on the ground, felt the fa 
breath of the monster on his neck, w. 
Everest’s bullet arrived to save him froi 
terrible death. 

Thoroughly accustomed to these eml 
lishments, Holbeck succeeded in discover 
what truth there was in this path 
recital, and warmly congratulated Eve: 
on his coolness. 

“You have,” he said, ‘all the quali 
necessary for a hunter of wild bea 
You have the courage, the calmness, 


coolness, and the sureness of eye. 
are worthy to take your place among 
numerous competitors which the genero 
of the Maharajah is sure to attract 
Mahavellipore.” 

‘What do I care for the offers of 
Maharajah?” said Everest. ‘It is 
sport alone which attracts and fascin 
me. I owe to it now the first momen 
genuine happiness I have had in my 1] 
for it has been permitted to me —to me, 
workless, the listless, and the useless, t: 
useful to one of my kind. I have this 
felt more emotion and more pleasure t 
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lever experienced in all my existence. 
Like the divine Hercules, I coul? run 
‘ough the country making war on the 
nonsters that desolate it, and if in the fray 
Ishould end by succumbing—well, my life, 
ort as it was, would have been of some 


“Bravo!” exclaimed Holbeck, ‘‘ that is 
tow I like to hear you talk. I hope you 
vil become like the famous General Bagot, 
inf that in your old age you can retire 
ato s house whose walls are hung with 
the thousands of tigerskins that you have 


won. 
“Well,” asked Barbarou, ‘‘ and the King 


dMabavellipore? What is to become of | 


km in all this fine talk?” 
“Never fear, Barbarou,” said Everest, 
“ve will give him his tigerskin.”” 


(UPTER XVI.—AN UNEXPECTED INTRUDER. 


Avagx after this memorable day Holbeck 
fund himself installed one morning in a 
te armchair at the Elphinstone Hotel at 
cons, 

The three travellers had the evening 
More arrived in the ancient capital of the 
Péshwas, and the doctor had asked his 
topanions to recruit themselves a little 
mong the comforts of civilised life before 
hiking the final plunge into barbarism. 

Tht is why, leaving their camp at the 
pis of the town, they had taken up their 
Kode at the Elphinstone, which they had 
lard was a very comfortable hotel. It 
evel them as headquarters for their far- 
tr preparations, completing their am- 
muition and provisions, and engaging 
prersand beasts of burden. Until they 
tched Mahavellipore there was no other 
om of importance. 

And so Holbeck had plunged into the 
tmforts of civilisation—that is to say, he 
luidined at the table d’héte, he had slept 
ta bed longer than the one in his camp, 
win the morning, as we have said, he 
tw loling in an armchair with his heels 
igher than his head, and quietly reading 
ienewspapers after his early breakfast. 

Hehad looked into the ‘‘ Home News,” 
kExaminer,” the ‘‘ Bombay Gazette,” 
te Mofussilite,” he had primed himself 
nth the news from Europe, from Bombay, 
tom Simla; and with a careless hand 
elud taken up the ‘‘ Times of India.” 
Itwas this journal that had had so great 
‘influence on the fate of our three 
nrdlers, by affording them an object for 
ber expedition. And now it produced 
rong unexpected effect on the good 


Holbeck had hardly opened it when he 
tea start of surprise, adjusted hie gold 
Petacles on his nose, ‘aad re-read, the 
‘graph which had so greatly excited 
¥sttention, and then burst into a peal of 
aii % long and so uproarious that 

rou and Everest came running up, 
Sling their friend had gone stark staring 


liwas not until the doctor had calmed 
considerably that he found words to 

pak, and then he excl .med, 

,_ Talk about the reporters of old Europe! 

are the to the journalists of young 

ids! hat style! what emphasis! None 

mysteries of hyperbole are unknown 
m !?? 

“What is the matter with them?” in- 

tmopted Everest. 

My dear friend,” said Holbeck, “read 

at “I can’t read it again without dying 

Nlsaghing.” : 


Everest took the paper, and having 
found the column peinted out by the 
doctor, read in a loud voice the following 
article :— 

““We hear that the celebrated Dr. Hol- 
; beck, Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, is about to leave this town to 


to prosecute his zoological examination of 
the jungle fauna, and to study from the 
life the morphology and economy of the 
gigantic felida, which are the pride and 
terror of our peninsula.” 

“Isn't that beautiful?” interrupted 
Holbeck—“ the gigantic felids which are 
the pride and the terror of our peninsula! 
Bat go on! your turn is coming.” 

Everest resumed his reading : 

“In order to have a constant supply of 
the subjects so necessary for his Posenrahea! 
the celebrated scientist has brought with 
him two young sportsmen who have ac- 

wired considerable renown in Europe. 

e of them, Mr. Barbarou, of Marseilles, 
is principally known by his exploits in 
Africa; the other, Mr. Everest, is a coun- 
tryman of ours, and from his tenderest 
infancy has devoted himself to the most 
adventurous journeys in the most extra- 
ordinary countries. We further hear that 
Dr. Holbeck and his assistants contem- 
plate being present at the festivities about 
to be organised by His Highness the Ma- 
harajah of Mahavellipore. If this is so, 
our Indo-Britannic sportsmen will have to 
keep a look-out lest the palm of 
victory be borne off by our illustrious 
visitors. Above all, they must beware of 
the wonderful dexterity of Mr. Barbarou.” 

““What do you say to that?” asked 
Holbeck. ‘‘Don't you think he is a well- 
informed journalist? You would imagine 
that he had reviewed our passports and 


hidden himself under the table the day 
that we decided to go to Mahavellipore.”” 


begin his scientific exploration of Central | 
India. The illustrious naturalist intends | 


“‘These journalists are really extraordi- | 


nary people,” said the sailor; ‘‘ what they 
do not know they Senay imagine.” 

««Even the African glories of the cele- 
brated Mr. Barbarou,”’ remarked Holbeck, 
maliciously. ‘For my part,” added he, 
“TI think the newspaper men are very 
much like ourselves, and only know what 
they wish to say. They seem this time to 
have been very badly informed.” 

And, addressing the Marseillais, he said, 
with affected severity, 

“Mr. Barbarou, P you wish to see your 
name in print, in a newspaper, you must 
address yourself to us. We 


ill indite a! 


note, in which, with all due care of your ' 
reputation, we will protect the truth | 


against these rude attempts.” 

“But, my dear Holbeck,” stammered 
poor Barbarou, ‘‘I assure you that I had 
no intention of—that it is not my fault. 
The evening before we came away I ex- 
changed a few words on the subject with 
a very polite gentleman I had formerly 
seen at the table d’héte—” 

‘* Yes,” remarked Holbeck, ‘‘ I see how 
the thing has happend, but you did not 
consider how your stupid boastings would 
place us in a false position with regard to 
our friend Everest. Here am I, a humble 
bird-stuffer, a traveller for a firm in the 
hat-feather line, made to pass off as my 
assistant a peer of the U-‘ted Kingdom! 
Is not that an abominatic Acsolation, a 
crime of lése-sristocracy, tnat wight lead 
me to the gallows?” 

Barbarou bowed his head in confusion, 


while Holbeck, with his spectacles on his 


forehead, and his eyes sparkling mali- 
ciously, crushed the victim beneath his 
chariot-wheels. 

The solemn Everest could not resist this 
example of high comedy, and in his turn 
made the verandah resound with the most 
joyous peal of laughter that had ever 
escaped from his aristocratic lips. 

“Stop, Holbeck; do not annihilate our 
unfortunate friend. He deserves our con- 
gratulations. On my behalf I beg to 
thank him a thousand times for having, 
willingly or unwillingly, relieved me of a 
weight that has been pressing me down. 
He has discovered the solution which all 
my ingenuity failed to hit upon.” 

‘How so?” asked Holbeck, quite nor.- 
plussed. 

‘Well, during the last few days since I 
learnt that we shall not .e the on) people 
at Mahavellipore, an that pr bahiv a 
number of English s}-rtsmen v i attend 
the Maharajah’s meeting, I ‘ave been 
very near abandoning our expedition 
altogether.” 

“T do not understand yc 1,” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘That is because you dor + know Eng- 
lish society. You do not now the effect 
produced on a certain class of people by the 
appearance amongst them of a live. lord. 
Newly every one would fall prostrate 
before the prestige of my name and my 
fortune. Every snob — and there sel- 
dom is a meeting of Englishmen without 
there being a snob amongst them—every 
snob would transform me into a manitou. 
In a day or so, worried and wearied b: 
these worshippers of aristocratic glory, 
should have had to take refuge in flight.” 

«But I do not sec how you are going to 
avoid the danger *”’ said the doctor. 

“The danger * But it bas vanished ” 
replied Everest. ‘‘ Henccforth I am ao 
longer an unmarricd lord, no longer a peer 
of the realm, no longer a rich man—I am 
simply Mr. Everest, assistaut, clerk, col- 
lector, or whatever you like, to the illns- 
trious Dr. Holbeck. I am saved at one 
blow, and in a way that I never thought 
of.” 

“Do you really intend to play the part 
that this absurd newspaper has given 
you?” said Holbeck. ‘‘I do not think that 
I ought—” 

“My dear, good friend,” said Everest, 
sppeslingly, “you will do it for me. It 
may be the chance which will give you the 
means of effecting this cure which you 
seem to wish eo much. I repeat that the 
few lines in this newspaper have opened 

uite a new horizon to me. Just think 
that, thanks to him, I shall for the first 
time escape from the tyranny of rank and 
fortune which has plagued me for s0 many 
years. I have the power to throw off this 
golden armour which has crushed me and 
arated me from the rest of the world. 
Men will be able to judge me for my 
merits, and not for my decorations. Oh, 
the happiness of medioérity! Happy are 
those who have known no other fate!” 

“Well, my dear Everest,” said Holbeck, 
‘*we will do as you desire. The artifice is 
a very inoffensive one, and you can aban- 
don it when you like.” 

And so it was decided that hence- 
forth ‘“‘his lordship” should disappear, 
and that ‘‘Mr. Everest’? should take 
his place, and become assistant natu- 
ralist to the doctor; and, in order to 
avoid any indiscretion, the matter was 
explained to Latchman, who was the only 
native servant acquainted with the true 
state of the case, and he was informed that 
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if he ever gave the title of ‘‘lord” to 
Everest he would be immediately dis- 
missed. As for the faithful John, his 
absolute devotionscould be relied on. 

A few days afterwards the travellers, 
having reorganised the y, left Poona 
on their way: to Mahavellipore. 

Bearing to the north they crossed the 
angle of the states of the Nizam, and, 
without adventure worthy of note, reached 
the first outliers of the Satpoora chain. 
Not being pressed for time, they made a 
slight detour to the west to visit the 
wonderful Buddhist temples of Ellora and 
Ajunta. 

It was not far from this latter place 
that an adventure happened to Barbarou 
which ought to cover him with lasting 


ory. : 

The travellers, leaving behind them their 
heavy baggage, had taken up their quar- 
ters in a single tent at the foot of the 
mountain in which are the immense cata- 
combs. ‘she day was devoted to the 
examination of these curious monuments, 
and then afi :r dinner the travellers, accord- 
ing to cust m, sat down to enjoy their 


pipes. ee ‘ 
preyent the invasion of mosquitos | 


“These curious Monuments.” 


and other insects which would be attracted 
by the light, the heavy cotton curtain 


|forming the door of the tent had been 


carefully shut, and the three friends were 
chatting across the table, when suddenly 


“Holbeck had only just time to draw back.” 


the whole tent shook, and as they looked 
round to see what caused this extraordinary 
agitation the heavy curtain was lifted, or 
rather roughly snatched away, and in the 
open doorway appeared the head of s 

gantic elephant. At this apparition the 
three men remained motionless in their 
chairs as if turned to stone, and to none of 
them occurred the thought of catching up 
one of the rifles that were resting against 
the wall. 

They had, indeed, no time to do 80, for 
the elephant, probably a wild one from a 


neighbouring keddah, seemingly without 
the least astonishment at fin himself 
face to face with the three, li the 


roof of the tent with his head, and 
teningly swung out his trunk at the 
doctor. 

Holbeck had only it time to draw 
back, but Barbarou now sprang to his 
feet, and, seizing the lighted lamp, hurled 
it with all his strength against the animal’s 
forehead. The glass broke at the blow, 
and the blazing oil covered the elephant’s 
trunk with a sheet of flame. With a cry 
of anger and pain, the beast quickly 
drew back, shook off the curtains which 
clung to him, and fled across the country 
howling wildly. Everest had snatched up 
his rifle, but by the time he got outside 
the elephant was a long way off in full 
gallop across the plain, and for some time 
the travellers could trace his progress by 
the furious trumpetings. 

“‘Barbarou,”’ said Holbeck, ‘‘ there is a 
story for you well worthy of a place in 
your long series of exploits. A furious 
elephant defeated at a single blow from s 
—paraffin lamp. That is quite a novelty 
of which there has up to the present been 
no mention in hunting records. 
your presence of mind, I do not know 
what we should have done shut up in these 
canvas walls with a rogue elephant. We 
should have been smashed into marma- 
lade before we had had time to touch 
rifle or revolver.” 


(To be continued.) 


Without , 
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GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


I 


1 


Matiay excitement, was chartered b 
India Company to take out to Calcutta 
idynarters of the Fifty-fourth Regiment. 
vag under the command of Captain J. S. 
and the troops under Colonel Moffatt 
ered thirteen officers, twenty-one ser- 
wants, fifteen corporals, eleven drummers, and 
hundred and six rank and file, in addition 
>hom were many of the wives and children 
Swrs and men. 
left Portsmouth on the 16th of August, 
alwent well until the 11th of November, 
a she was in latitude 14° s., longitude 56° z., 
o about four hundred miles from Mauritius. 
h time clack i the aftemcaa of Shas, srent 
iidy, during a heavy gale, the troops berthe: 
fa iodo fiat conscious of a smell 
orwend mrning. The smell rapidly in- 
fie, and the captain was communicated 
fi Heat once ordered the after hold to be 
(titel, and the goods~in it, consisting of 
it stores, were found to be on fire— 
iy from spontaneous combustion. 
Te smoke came rolling up the hatchway, but 
mmwent below, and bale after bale was 
at into the sea to get at the flames, but | 
ia. At last the smoke became too d 
themen to breathe in, and they had to re- 
‘The ship was brought head to wind, and 
jal redoced. The hoses were fixed on to 
fe egines and the donkey engine, and 
Wort was made by Captain Castle and 
Moffatt to subdue the flames. 
firecontinued togain. All the distributed 
ition was thrown overboard, and the star- 
(el magazine was cleared out before the flames 
Sit, The port magazine, however, was 
in the grasp of the fire fiend, and volun- 
were for to save the powder. Down 
tie smoke went the gallant fellows, and 
iter barrel was brought out and thrown 


V.— THE BURNING SARAH SANDS. 


into the sea, But the flames were now growin; 
rapidly ; several of the men were overpowe! 
with the smoke and heat, and fell and were 
hauled up senseless, The work had to be aban- 
doned before it was completed. A barrel of 
powder was left behind. 

The flames were coming through the deck, 
and the cabins were on ‘fire. “the gale was 
raging heavily. The boats were launched, and 
into them were put the women and children 
with orders for them to keep away from the ship 
until the inevitable explosion. rafts were 
built sufficient to take the soldiers and the rest 
of the crew ; two were got out, and towed along- 
side from the bow, while a third was kept ready 
to be lowered at a moment’s notice. 

Inch by inch the fire was fought. The after 
part of the ship was aglow with flame. The 
cargo and the woodwork burnt, the iron shell 
got red-hot. Suddenly it was remembered that 
the colours of the 
the saloon. The 
expected, but one 
named Richmond, 
the blazing saloon 

He went down into 
interval which seemed 
Queen’s colour, and 
As soon as he 
time with Private Wi 
back senseless—but 
rescued the missing 


of the ship's quartermasters, 


to si Se 
fire, and after an 
se returned with the 
as he gave it up. 
again, this 
They were dragged 
quartermaster had 


the 
colour, and the honour of 
the regiment was saved. 


And now the fire burnt furionsly as the night 
closed in. 1e hoses poured on their constant 
stream, the lines of bi s passed from hand 


to hand and were discharged at the advancing 
foe. The flames shot up the mizen rigging, 
where Mr. Welch, the chief mate, was aloft 
keeping the cordage sound by bathing it with 
wetted blaukets, while the wooden yards, spite 
of all he could do, were charred and de- 


her and higher went the flame, harder 
and harder worked the men, and not a hair's 
breadth was yielded until its defence was im- 


possible. The heat was terrific; the deck was 
so hot the men could hardly stand on it; the 
carcass glowed cherry-red, like the iron on 
a blacksmith’s hearth. The tempest howled - 
around, and the ship rolled and pitched in the, 
heavy seas, and every minute threatened to pay 
off for the wind to sweep the fire forward. To * 
keep the ship to the wind by the sails alone, 
when the fire was leaping up the mizenmast, 
was no easy task, and required the seamen at 
the sheets at almost every gust. Once there 
came a heavy lurch, and the bow swayed 
away for an instant, and as all were intent 
on bringing her up again the magazine ex- 
ploded. 

With a tremendous roar, and a shock that 
made the ship quiver like an aspen, the port 
quarter was blown out, and the flames leapt for- 
ward. Another horror was now added. Into 


regiment were in the back of | 
explosion was momentarily | 


ed to risk his life in | 


the gap in the counter the waves came hissing, 
and a huge cloud of steam arose where the water 
struck the glowing iron. A detachment of the 
men had to start pumping and baling as the sea 
poured down the hold. 
And all night long the threefold fight went 
| on with the wind, the fire, and the water. The 
mizen was lost. The fire crept to the main 
rigging, and the chief mate and his men, still 
aloft, kept it off ropes with the steaming 
blankets, while the yards above them smoked 
and crackled. The soldiers were still working 
with the hose and the buckets, the sailors on 
deck were still humouring the sails, the women 
and children in the boats near the blazing ship 
were still tossing on the billov 
The advance of the fire was at last checked 
by the bulkhead, and to keep this cool all efforts 
were directed. For hours gallons and gallons 
of water were dashed on to it, and the flames 
were by it eventually baffled. About two o’clock 
in the morning the blaze began sensibly to 
abate, and when day broke the fire was subdued 
enough for some of the men to leave the bucket- 
line and take to pump duty. 
For the fight had begun with another danger. 
| The stern every instant threatened to drop out. 


_ could keep a good look-out over the open 
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There were Bfteen feet of water an the hold ; it | then lees and blankets were iawn over the gap, 
as ining on the pumpers, and the shij fave | ane he ingress of the sea was chec! 
tiene of foundering at every plunge, the | This sounds easy enough to talk about, but it 
storm had risen anneal of falling, and the waves | oor reelre pours to dos ee hip was stl 
were running at their highest. ead to win he gale showed no signs o} 
And still” the men fought cheerfully on. | diminution, and every now and then the waves 
Without a word of despair they turned to de- | would break over. The ironwork was so frail 
feat the water as they had quenched the fire, | and thin after the fire that the least extra vio- 
Each man did his duty without a murmur; lence would have crushed it in; and awfully 
there was not a single instance of insubordina- | did the weakened frame creak and groan as the 
tion, The men had every confidence in their | billows rolled up against it. Stopping a huge 
officers, and the officers kept at their posts un- | leak in a wooden ship is no child’s play in a 
tiringly and unceasingly, and carried out as | storm ; think what it must have been in a case 
implicitly as if upon parade the orders of the ! like this, where the bull was but a shell of thin 
captain and the co! one: ihe us the main rigging | iron saten deeply into by the comes 
e ship was a mere shell. Every bit of wood- n the afternoon, as soon as the gap was 
work hed been burnt away, only the bent and , stopped and the pumps proved able to keep the 
twisted iron remained. Down into this cavern | water under, the boats were signalled to close. 
swept the surge at every heave, and hissed | By dextrous handling they had been kept near 
against the still smouldering fire. the ship tossing about in the terrible sea for 
The captain resolved to stop the hole in the | four-and-twenty hours. The gig had capsized, 
quarter as soon as the iron had cooled enough to | but the other boats had come to the rescue, and 
allow the men to reach it. With great difficulty | all who had been on board of her were saved. 
a hawser Abe} mn under fhe vessel 8 otter and the: women and ehildren returned to the fore- 
slowly pass 't over the heated iron. en | castle without loss or hurt. 
another hawser was got into place under the | On the evening of November 13th the battle 
stern. Then the hawsers were well wetted and | was won. The pumps had to be kept going, but 
tautened, and the hull was lashed together, and | the fire was practically out. Soon the gale 


dropped, the wind shifted, the square sails were 
hoisted on the foremast, and the ship—or rather 
the shell—was headed for the Mauritius. After 
a perilous voyage of eight days she arrived in 
safety. From the time she left the Channel, 
notwithstanding the varied dangers she had 
been through, not a life had been lost ! 

As she was seen from Port Louis on the 21st of 
November the sailors on the anchored shipping 
were somewhat scandalised at her battered ap- 
pearance. But when she came nearer, and they 
caught sight of her patched and deserted stern, 


| her crowded forecastle, her blackened spars, and 


her pumps still going, they soon learnt what was 
the matter, and then there burst forth such an 
enthusiastic welcome as seldom ship met with 
before. And well might they cheer ! 

“Why, sir,” said a naval friend who was pre- 
sent at the time, and who, with pardonable ex- 
aggeration, first told us her heroic story —‘‘ why, 
even then, sir, she was nearly red-hot !” 

The records of the sea will be sought in vain 
for a more brilliant example of persistent valour 
and discipline. Never was death more nobly 
kept at bay. Captain Castle lost neither his 
passengers his crew, nor his ship. His fight 
with the fire on the Sarah Sands is one of the 
proudest boasts of our mercantile marine. 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn, 


Author of “ In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—-HUNTED BY INDIANS. 


which he had ridden, and began to refresh 
himself, after a good draught of pure cool 
‘water, with one of the long dry strips of 
bison-meat that formed his store. 

Nature will have her own way. Take 
away from her the night’s rest that she has 
ordained for man’s use and refreshment, 
and she is sure to try and get it back. And 
so it was here, for as Bart sat munching 
there in the delicious restfulness of his 
position, with the soft warm breeze just 
playing through the leaves, the golden 
sunshine raining down amongst the leaves 
and branches in dazzling streams, while 
the pleasant whirr and hum of insects were 
mingled with the gentle crop, crop, crop of 
Black Boy’s teeth as be feasted on the suc- 
culent growth around, all tended to pro- 
duce drowsiness, and in a short time he 
found himself nodding. 

Then he roused himself very angrily, 
telling himself that he must watch; and he 
swept the plain with his eyes. But directly 
after, as he thought that he must hurry 
on, as it was a case of life and death, he was 
obliged to own that the more haste he 
exercised the less speed there would be, for 
his horse could not do the journey without 
food and rest. 

That word ‘‘rest” seemed to have a 
strange effect upon him, and he repeated it 
two or three times over, his hand dropping 
wearily at his side as he did so, and his 
eycs half closing while he listened to the 
pleasant hum of the insects all around. 

Then he started into wakefulness again, 
determined to watch and wait until a 
better time for sleep; but as he came to 
this determination, the sound of the in- 
sects, the soft cropping and munching 
noise made by Black Boy, and the plea- 
sant breath of the morning as it came 
through the trees, were too sweet to be 
resisted, and before poor Bart could realise 
the fact that he was ready to doze, he was 


u heorys something wonderfully inspirit- 
ing in sunshine—something that makes 
the heart leap and the blood course through 
the veins, raising the spirits, and sending 
trouble along with darkness far away into 
the background. 

As the sun rose, flooding the wild plains 
with heat, and Bart drew rein and looked 
about after his long night-ride to see that 
there was hardly a cloud in sight—and, 
better still, no sign of Indians—he uttered 
ary of joy, and bent down and smoothed 
and patted his brave little steed, which had 
carried him so far and go well. 

Then he had a good look round to see if 
he could make out his position, and after a 
while came to the conclusion that he was 
not so very far out of his way, and that by 
turning off a little more to the west he 
would soon be in the direct route. 

In petting and making much of Black 
Boy, Bart found that the little horse was 
dripping with perspiration, many, many 
miles running having been got over in the 
night; and if the journey was to be satis- 
factorily performed, he knew that there 
must be some time for rest. 

With this idea, then, Bart turned a little 
to the east, and rode straight for a clump 
of trees about a couple of miles away—a 
spot that promised ample herbage and 
shade, perhaps water, while, unseen, he 


lain. 

The patch Bart reached was only of a 
few acres in extent, and it offered more 
than he had bargained for, there being 3 
pleasantly leas pool of water in an open 
spot, while the grass was so tempting that 
he had hardly time to remove Black Boy's 
bit, so eager was he to begin. He was soon 
tethered to a stout sapling, however, feed- 
ing away to his heart’s content, while, 
pretty well wearied out by his long night- 
ride, Bart sat down beneath a tree, where 
he could have a good view of the plain over 


The sun grew higher and hotter, and 
Black Boy, who did not seem to require 
sleep, cropped away at the grass till he 
had finished all that was good within his 
reach, after which he mace . ceerent of 

nm leaves and twigs, and then, having 
eaten as much as he possibly could, he 
stood at the end of his tether, with his 
head hanging down as if thinking about 
the past night’s storm or some other ob- 
ject of interest, ending by propping his 
legs out a little farther, and, imitating his 
master, going off fast asleep. 

Then the sun grew higher still, and 
reached the highest ipomnt before begin- 
ning to descend, and then down, down, 
down, all through the hot afternoon, till 
its light began to grow softer and more 
mellow, and the shadows cast by the tree- 
trunks went out in a different direction 
from that which they had taken when Bart 
dropped asleep. 

at once he awoke in a fright, for 
something hard was thumping and pawing 
at his chest, and, on looking up, there was 
Black Boy right over him, scraping and 
pawing at him as if impatient to go on. 

‘“Why, I must have been asleep,” cried 
Bart, catching at the horse’s head-stall 
and thrusting him away. ‘“ Gently, old 
boy; your hoofs are not very soft. You 
hurt.” 

He raised himself up, stretching the 
while. 

‘* How tiresome to sleep like that!” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Why, I had not finished my 
breakfast, and—” 

Bart said no more, but stood there 
motionless, staring straight before him, 
where the plain was now ruddy and glow- 
ing with the rays of the evening sun. 

or there, about a mile away, he could 
see a body of some twenty or thirty In- 
dians coming over the plain at an easy 
rate, guided evidently by one on foot who 


fast asleep with his head upon his breast. | ran before them with bended head, and 
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Bart knew as well as if he had heard the 
words shouted in his ear that they were 
following him by his trail. 

There was not a moment to lose, and 
with trembling hands he secured the 
buckles of his saddle-girths, and strapped 
on the various little articles that formed 
his luggage, slung his rifle, and then, lead- 
ing the cob to the other side of the patch 
of woodland, where he would be out of 
sight of the Indians, he mounted, marked 
a spot on the horizon which would keep 
him in a direct line, and the woodland 
clump as long as possible between him and 
his enemies, and rode swiftly off. 

The inclination was upon him to gaze 
back, but he knew in doing so he might 
swerve from the bee-line he had marked 
out, and he resisted the temptation, riding 
on as swiftly as his cob could go, and 
wondering all the while why it was that he 
had not been seen. 

If Bart had been with the Apachés he 
would have ceased to wonder, for while 
he was galloping off on the other side, 
his well-rested and refreshed horse going 
faster and faster each minute as he got 
into swing, the Indians began to slacken 
their pace. There was no doubt about the 
trail, they knew: it led straight into the 
patch of woodland; and as this afforded 
ample cover, they might at avy moment 
find themselves the objects of some able 
rifle-firing; and as they had suffered a 
good deal lately in their ranks, they were 
extra cautious. 

The trail showed that only one fugitive 
was on the way—him of whom their Sy ing 
comrade had spoken; but then the fugi- 
tive had made straight for this clump 
of trees, and how were they to know but 
that he expected to meet friends there, 
whose first volley would empty half the 
saddles of the little troop ? 

Indians can be brave at times, but for 
the most part they are cowardly and ex- 
tremely cautious. Naturally enough, an 
Indian, no matter to what tribe he belongs, 
has a great objection to being shot at, and 
a greater objection to being hit. Sv, in- 
stead of riding boldly up, and finding out 
that Bart had just galloped away, the 
Apachés approached by mean¢ of three or 
four dismounted men, who crept slowly 
from clump of brush to patch of long grass, 
and go on and on, till firdt one and then 
another reached the edge of the woody 
place, where they rested for a time, eagerly 
scanning each leaf and tree-trunk for an 
enemy st whom to fire or who would ‘ire 
at them. 

Then they crept on a little farther and 
found Bart’s halting-place and the feeding- 
ground of the horse. Then they came b; 
degrees upon his trail through the wood, 
all very fresh, and still they went on cau- 
tiously, and like men to whom a false step 
meant a fatal bullet- wound, while all the 
time their companions sat there upon the 
plain, keen and watchful, ready for action 


at a moment’s notice, and waiting the | 


to come on. 

‘At last this came, for the advanced dis- 
mounted scouts had traced the trail to the 
farther edge of the wood, and seen even 
the deep impression made by Bart’s foot as 
he sprang upon his steed. 

‘Then the mounted Apachés came on ata 
rate, dashed through the wood and 
came up to their friends, who triumphantly 
inted to the emerging trail, and on they 
a1] went once more, one man onlyremaining 
dismounted to lead the party, while the 
rest followed close behind. 
This little piece of caution had given 


poor Bart two hours’ start, and when the 
Indians came out of the wood he had been 
a long time out of sight ; but there was his 
plainly-marked trail, and that they could 
follow, and meant to follow to the end. 

(To be continued.) 
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STORY OF THE BELL ROCK. 
Rr R. A. M. Srevensoy, M.A. 
(Continued from page 672.) 


Or the 2nd of September, after the three boats 
had landed their parties of workmen on 
the rock, it came on to blow very hard, and the 
sailors of the Smeaton, leaving the eight men 
they had brought, went off without permission 


their vessel. No sooner were they on board 


boat with her. By the time the seamen had 
she had drifted tl 
Stevenson, fortunately the only 
rock to notice the incident, saw that she could 


rock. 
He told no one, fearing that in an ularm the 


be left to their fate, or that a scuffle might take 
‘place for the boats, and all perish. The men 
worked on as usual in the rising water, till the 
forge went out, and when the volumes of smoke 
cleared away the perplexed workmen saw their 
situation, and found but two boats awaitin; 
them. Groups of silent terrified men collect 
round Mr. Stevenson, who was about to speak, 
and quietly give directions that, as the tide 
Tose, the extra men should hang on in the water 
from the gunwales of the boats. But findin, 
his mouth too parched through long-suj rressed 
emotion to articulate properly, he was forced to 
stoop end wet it from a pool on the rock. 

On rising he heard the welcome cry of 
“Boat!” and, turning in the other direction, 
he saw through the haze a large craft making 
for the rock. It turned out to belong to James 
Spink, Bell Rock pilot, who came express with 
letters. Spink’s vessel was too large to approach 
| the rock, but one of the boats made two trips to 
her and left eight men on board her each time. 
She then made for the floating light, and the 
sixteen vemataing men followed her in the two 
boats. A most fatiguing passage of three hours 
for the one mile brought them, drenched but 
rejoicing, to the lightship. Meanwhile the 
Smeaton, after vainly. tacking for some hours, 
had to bear away to Arbroath. 

Thus ended a dangerous adventure, in which 
Spink saved so many lives, and gained for him- 
self universal congratulations and a pension 
from the Lighthouse Board. 

This peri] confirmed Mr. Stevenson in his 
resolution not to depend next year upon the 
lightship, which was too far off, and could not 
be moved, but to have a special tender built for 
their dwelling-place. 

The day after this narrow escape only the 
foreman and eight workmen, besides seamen, 
would embark for the rock, and although no re- 
monstrance or argument was used to them, yet 
as the boats returned to the ship the recalci- 
trants were observed to dive from the deck to 
the lower ions, their shame not allowing 
them to face the braver minority of their com- 
Trades. 

The newly begun works on the foundation-pit 
had not far progressed when they were subjected 
to another Jangereus experience. This time, 
fortunately, they were not on the rock, but the 
floating light had to ride out a terrific gale. All 
was battened down, for enormous green seas 
swept clean over the vessel. Below all was dark, 
wet, and comfortless, and a lying posture was 
the only possible one. From the artificers’ cabin 
there arose sounds of despair and mingled devo- 
tion. The sailers were mere composed; they 


| inevitably have gone to pieces on the reef. 
in their boat to examine the riding ropes of | 
than the Smeaton went adrift, dragging the | 
observed it and fot up their sail to tack back | 

ree miles to leeward, and Mr. | 
son on the: 
not get back against wind and tide till long | 
after the water should have flowed over the | 


eight boatless men of the Smeaton party might | 


thought that, with a light vessel, no top gear, 
and excellent ground tackle, they had some 
chance of riding it out in safety. The seaman 
on watch was lashed to the foremast, and re- 


|| lieved every two hours. And as the boat ranged 


up between two seas the engineer could crawl, 
undressed, to the companion and get his head 
out for a second. Then this man seemed to 
smile, as if to inspire him with a confidence— 
not misplaced, for at last the gale abated its 
fury and enabled the bruised and weary com- 
pany to enjoy a much-needed refreshment after 
a fast of thirty hours. Next day, when all were 
able to be on deck, it was found that the wind 
had shifted in the night, and that the vessel 
was adrift. On looking to the rock, upon which 
cross seas met in pyramids of white foam fifty 
feet high, they could only be thankful that her 
cable had not given way sooner, when they mut 

eo 
most awkward result of the storm was that it 
forced them to change the position of the light, 
although her station was advertised and her 
light was to be exhibited in a week. ° 

The storm now fairly over, the seasick men 
gladly roamed the terra firma of the rock in 
Beare of dulse, a seaweed which seems always 
to have been in request on these occasions as a 
pick-me-up ; and the engincer meanwhile noted 
the effects of the storm, such as the removal of 
the smith’s forge, the six trial blocks of granite, 
and a heavy anchor weighing twenty-two hun- 
dredweight. That night the floating light was 
first exhibited, and that day the lighthouse 
yacht fortunately arrived laden with fresh moor- 
ings. The yacht, a fine vossel of eighty-two tons 
register, was at once secured as tender, a it 
relief to the men, as although more pinched for 
room in her, they got rid of the excessive rolling 
and consequent sea-sickness. Those men who 
had served a month without going ashore might 
now have given up the service, according to 
agreement, but in face of this new advantage, 
and in hope of the speedy erection of the beacon, 
they consented to stay on. They accordingly 
set to the work with a will in spite of thy 
heavy swell, which was troublesome. Indeed it 
one day upset the boat which the engineer was 
steering at the morning landing, and he and his 
crew, who were thoroughly soaked, had nothing 
for it but extra hard work to keep them warm 
during the three or four hours they were on the 
rock. In spite of the cold journey home, forta- 
nately no one seemed any the worse for the 
wetting. 

On the 19th of September the Smeaton 
brought the supporting beams of the long-de- 
sired beacon. ey came in such rough weather 
that the engineer half wished them safe on shore 
again. However, but for one or two accidents, 
such as the fall of one of the great fifty-feet 
beams on the narrow crowded rock, they were 
speedily and successfully hoisted. They soon 
had occasion to test its solidity, for the increas- 
ing gale drove the vessels to shelter at St. 
Andrews, leaving the lightship and newly 
erected beacon to weather it out alone. As on 
their return the beacon had resisted the storm, 
the forge was now moved to a platform near ite 
top, and all felt extra confidence, having @ re- 
fuge in danger, which would enable them to do 
many sorts of work even at high tide. The 
amiths and joiners were now ten hours on the 
tock at a time, and dined on the beacon, which 
was a great advantage, as the rock was not un- 
covered at all for seven days during the next 
neap tides. The engineer under these favour- 
able circumstances went to inspect the works at 
Arbroath after having been five weeks afloat. 
His return was delayed by a severe gale which 
drove the vessel for refuge te the Firth of Ferth. 
He landed again on the rock on the 2nd October, 
and, after strengthening the beacon in some 
trifling matters, on the 6th the party abandoned 
the work for the season. 

(To be concluded.) 
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BY THE SEASHORE; OR, A FEW WORDS ON 


By rue Rey. B. G. Jouns, M.A. 


the north, and 
there is hardly 
a ripple on the 
water. The air, 
too, is fresh and bright, and as we 
draw it into our lungs is almost as | 
good as a draught of soda-water. 
It is just the very morning for a 
stroll. Before us lies a stretch of smooth 
yellow and grey sand, running east and | 
west for nearly a mile. So let us set out | 
across this little ridge of fine pebbly 
ii was blowing great guns last night, and the | beach, and make our way down towards the 
wind and the rain together, like two old | soft, creamy foam that is creeping in tiny 
friends, went tearing over land and sea, making | waves over the strand. 
the windows rattle in the cottages all along the | As luck will have it, last night’s storm has 
cliff, and threatening to blow the sails of the | brought in a goodly store of tangle and seaweed, 
fishing-boats into ribands. But this morning it | of all colours and sorts ; not a few shells, though 
is a dead calm ; the sun shines brightly over the | rather battered, after being dashed about by the 
sparkling sea, and the wind, instead of blowing waves; with here and there a starfish, to say 
in dead upon the shore, has chopped round to | nothing of a score or two of small crabs, that in 


a twinkle burrow down into the wet sand, 


SEAWEEDS. 


catch a glimpse 
of them. 

All the sea- 
weeds, thou- 
sands in num- 
ber, are called 
Alga—i.c., flowerless plants, 
which clothe the bottom of 
the sea, and the rocks which 
rise out of it, with a verdure 
almost as thick as grass, 
among which grow plants 
with long waving arms, and . 
trees with stems as tall, 


| though not as thick, as those 


ofa forest on the land. They 
are found more or less abun- 
dantly in all the known seas, 
from the polar circle to the 
equator, and the rocky chan- 
nels along the coast of Eng- 
land are full of them. 

If you look at the coloured plate of the Monthly 
Part you may form a notion of what a little 
corner among the rocks at the bottom of the sea 
is like, with its crowd of curious and lovely 
plants. Not that all these varieties of shape 
and colour would be found growing together in 
one spot, for that would be as strange as a whole 
crowd of violets, honeysuckles, daisies, sun- 
flowers, parsley, tulips, and ivy all in one flower- 


bed. Some of them, as you see, are simple 


and are almost out of sight before you can | globes, each like a little bag of tissue full 
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colouring matter; some like strings of little 
cells joined together—or nearly joined—at the 
ends, not unlike beads on a string ; others look 
like branching threads, with perhaps a few stems 
scattered among them; while others spread out 
into broad, flat fronds. Only the higher tribes, 
as they are called, have real stems and leaves ; 
while many of the lower ones, far down in the 
scale, resemble odd pieces of a spongy or jelly- 
like substance much more than plants, of so 
loose a kind that they fall to pieces when taken 
out of the water. Some look and feel like threads 
of silk ; some are stiff and gritty, or gristly, or 
tough like leather. In some the leaves are of a 
thin membrane, smooth, shining, and almost 
clear, or ribbed and veined like their relations 
the leaves above ground. Some, too, have the 
wondrous power of being able to draw carbonate 
of lime ont of the water, and so provide material 
for their own stems, etc. As to colour, they 
are as lovely, and almost as varied, as our 
garden-flowers—purple, orange, yellow, grassy- 
green, brown, crimson, olive, pink, and white, 
making up altogether such a vision of dainty 
hue and radiance as the hand of a Great Creator 
alone could fashion. If in search of the darker 


ones—black, deep purple, olive-green, and dark- 
red—you must tur diver and go down to the 
bottom of the sea, among all sorts of strange 
fishes and creeping things. And very dark and 
difficult travelling you will find it, and it will 
take you a long time to see a thousandth part of 
the wonders there, even if you carry a micro- 
scope in your pocket, and could use it. Asa 

eral rule, the nearer you are to the surface 

e lighter and brighter will be the colours ; and 
if you want the long, thin, riband leaves of 
grass-green you must paddle along the shallows 
by the seashore, half way between high-water 
and low-water mark. 

But though we give to all these countless 
things of beauty and grace the name of “ Weeds,” 
do not fora moment suppose they are useless, 
for they afford food and shelter to a host of 
living creatures beyond number. The waters 
teem with life, myriads of insects too minute for 
any eye but the microscope; myriads of fish, 
little and big, who live upon the tiny insects 
and other creatures that swarm in the groves, 
meadows, and woods of the tt deep. And so 
in all this wondrous range of created thin; 


find traces of the same order, beauty, and law 
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Fig. .—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on June 18. 


At Op.m. on the 21st the constellations on the meri- 
dian are Perseus, Cassiopels, Ursa Minor, Draco, 
Ursa Major, Bootes, Libra, and Lupus, The line 
passes through Algol, Polaris, Kocab, and Nekkar, 
and between @ and § Libre, each of which is in one 
of the pans of the Scales. 


Aloft amid the Milky Way, 
Beneath the Swan and Lyre, 
See where Jove'’s Eagle soars aloft, 
The type of strength and fire; 
And mark the triangle in which 
His gem Altair partakes, 
Which, thanks to lyric Vega, 
The swansdown Deneb makes. 
Along the line from Vega down 
‘Near six degrees we race, 
Near Altair in the Eagle's neck 
To cover Sheliak’s space. 
From Altair let a ray be cast 
Where we Arcturus view, 
One-third that distance will reveal 
The star Ras Alague. 


QuILA, the eagle of Jove, is a very promi- 
nent constellation in the summer sky. Its 

three principal stars, Alshain, Altair, and Tara- 
zed, stand side by side very much like those in 
Orion’s belt, and serve as pointers to Vega. 
Altair is much the brightest of the three. Tara- 
zed, y Aquila, is that nearest to the pole. Aquila 
formerly consisted of Aquila and Antinous—the 
Bithynian favourite of Adrian, not the suitor of 


“8 Draconts 
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atygne 


49 Gphet 
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+y Andromedae 


Penelope—but Antinons has now dropped out of 
the sky, and the eagle has been rearranged so 
as to spread over the vacant territory. ila 
is bounded by Sagitta, Delphinus, Equuleus, 
Aquarius, Capricornus, Sagittarius, and Ophiu- 
chus, 
To strike the wily serpents heart, 
A line from Altair wield, 
To just below Ras Alague, 
Across th’ Arabian Field ; 
And when as far again you've gone 
As those two stars may be, 
The middle of these brilliant gems, 
Serpentis Cor you'll see. 


Ophiuchus, the serpent-bearer, formerly called 
aculapius, Hercules 11., or even St. Paul and 
the Viper, is a very large constellation contain- 
ing but few important stars. Across it runs the 
asterism of Serpens, and the two together are 
bounded by Hercules, Aquila, Sagittarius, 
Scorpio, Libra, Bootes, and the Northern Crown. 
Ophiuchus is an upright with very weak 
legs in a rather uncomfortable position ; across 
him in his hands there coils the Snake, and the 
Scorpion over which he stands is going to nip 
one foot and sting the other. His principal star 
is Ras Alague, in his head. The principal star 
in Serpens is Cor Serpentis, or Unukalkay. 
Scorpio, the next zodiacal sign to Libra, is at 
the serpent-bearer’s feet, and, though a small, is 
a very brilliant constellation with two well- 
known stars, the deep-red Antares, revealed by 


which reign throughout the universe. Earth, 
air, land, and sea, each and all full of meanin 

ant Purpose i each in its ewn place, and a 

alike fulfilling a law which, though they un- 
derstand it not, is never broken. 

As now you wander elong the shining sands, 
and stay here and there to pick up a shell ora 
bit of weed, bear in mind that many of them 
are but broken fragments. The shells may 
have a living creature in them, having been 
just dashed off a rock; or they may have been 

ocking about for months, or years, or cen- 
turies, and have neither face nor form left ; the 
weeds may have been torn up by the roots, 
or ground to pieces by the rush of the tide over 
the stones ; or have been floating about so long 
in the wild waste of waters as to have almost 
perished. But wherever you turn, or whatever 
you find, in the sand, or among the stones in 
the tiny pools at low water, or under the heap 
of tangled seaweed, you will sutely find some- 
thing to amuse you if you are worth amusing ; 
tet ina ou if you ate to learn, to make your 

a jolly one, and put you in a good tem 
with yourself—if you are not a crab—for The 
rest of the day. 


*Cor Carole 


‘Antarese 


Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky at 10 p.m. on June 16. 


drawing a line from Vega through Ras Alagus 
and Tid. cy © re 


From Virgo's spike to £.3.5. 
Direct the seeking eye, 

And travel through the Libra stars 
To where Iklif doth lie. 


This is the scorpion which bit Orion, and was 
placed in the sky by Jupiter to remind the giant 
for ever of that very unpleasant experience. He 
is a brilliant object at the top of the southern 
plate, low down on the horizon, in which we get 
Achernar and the glorious Canopus in the rud- 
der of the ship Argo. The Southern Cross 
shuts off the ship from the Centaur, and Lupus 
divides the Centaur from the Scorpion. 
Humorists have made a good deal of capital 
out of Scorpio. Their ‘‘ general idea” is suffi- 
ciently indicated by Ingoldsby in his account of 
the confusion and wrack produced by his friends 
in the Zodiac : 


‘They kissed the Virgin and filled her with dread ; 
They popped the Scorpion into her bed : 
They broke the pitcher of poor Aquarius, 
‘They stole the arrows of Sagittarius, 
They filled the Scales up full and full, 
They hallooed the Dog-star on at the Bull, 
And pleased themselves with the noise. 
They set “se Lion on poor Orion ; 
They shaved all the Ratr off the Lesser Bear; 
They kicked the shins of the Gemini Twins— 
Those wonderful Siamese boys! A 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION; . 
OR, STORIES OF MISSIONARY HEROISM AND PERIL. 


I,—THE APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS, 


oy Ww™ I sure to go to heaven to-morrow I | 

would do what I do to-day!” What 
a flood of light that little specch lets in on the ; 
life of KE d’s earliest missionary! The old : 
t, in its endeavour to make this , 
world a temple of the Most High, never found | 
a truer or more kindly exemplar than brave 
John Eliot. i 

Born at Nazing, near Waltham, in Essex, in 
1604, he began life as assistant to John Hooker, 
then a schoolmaster at Little Baddow, in the 
same county. Hooker was one of the Puritan 
leaders, and Eliot, having passed at Cambridge 
in high honours in classics and theology, gave 
promise of eminence in the party could he but 
get licensed to preach. The war between the 
Puritans and the Court had, however, begun, 
the tests proposed by the bishop could not be 
accepted, and as the king's measures became 
daily more arbitrary, the Baddow establishment, 
like many others, was broken up. Hooker went \ 
to Holland, Eliot to New England. 

He sailed in the Lyon on the 3rd November, 
1631, and on arrival at Boston fulfilled the 
duties of the regular minister, who was then 
away. In a year the young lady to whom he 
had been engaged journeyed out to be married 
to him, and with her went many friends to 
whom Eliot when in England had otfered to 
become pastor if they founded a settlement in 
Massachusetts. Roxbury, near Boston, was 
chosen for the site of the colony, and there Eliot 
entered on his charge. 

In a few years it kept him sufficiently occu- 
pied. Gradually, however, he began to take 
an interest in the neighbouring Indians, and 
then the idea of evangelising them deeply 
influenced him, and he began to learn their 
language. 

On 28th October, 1646, fifteen years after ho 
had arrived in the colony, he made his first 
great appeal to them. He went to Nonantum, 
and entering the wigwam of one of the sachems, 
preached a sermon from Ezekiel xxxvii. 9, 10. 

The success of the sermon was most unlooked ; 
for. By a strange coincidence, the name of the 
chief who owned the wigwam was Waban, which 
means ‘‘the wind”! And the text from that 
majestic vision of the valley of the dry bones 
struck home, for the Indians heard it, ‘* Pro- | 
phesy unto Waban, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to Waban.” The personal application, un- 
sought it would seem hy Eliot, was unmistak- 
able, and Waban became the first convert. 

This first sermon was preached in English, 
ard translated to the audience, but on the next 
occasion Eliot had fuller confidence in his 
powers, and gave his address in the Indian 
tongue. It was, indeed, necessary for him to 
do so, as his first hearers had gone away with 
the idea’ that to pray successfully to the white 
man’s God the prayer must be in the white 
man’s language. This second preaching took 
place on November 11th. The Indians listened 
gravely to all that Eliot had to say, and the 
children, kept quiet by gifts of apples and cake, 
had « few words addressed to them. There 
were several converts, and at the fourth meet- 
ing, on the 9th of December, these brought 
their children for Eliot to educate. A school 
was started, wigwams were built, and a separate 
settlement of so-called ‘‘ Praying Indians” was 
formed. 

Five years afterwards the ever increasing 
colony of Praying Indians removed from Nonan- 
tum to Natick, on the Charles River. Natick 
was laid out in three strects, two on one side of 
the stream and one on the other, and it is told 
with pride how the Indians for the first time set 
to mechanical work and built the bridge across. 
The town was regularly measured off into lots, 
apple-trees were planted, a circular block-house 
was built—the lower part of which served for a 


church—and the community, divided into hun- 
dreds and tithings, started with every prospect 
of success. 

Eliot continued indefatigable in his efforts 
for the welfare of his converts, and commenced 
translating the Bible into the dialect of Mohi- 
can spoken by them. 1n%1661 he published 
the New Testament, whose strange tithe reads : 


“ Wusku Wuttestamentum 
Nul-~Lorduimun Jesus Christ 
Nuppuquolwussuaeneumun,” 


In 1663 the Old Testament was issued, and 
bound up with it were the Catechism and the 
Psalms of David in Indian metre. The book, 
now one of the rarest in the world, was dedi- 
cated to Charles 1, “‘such a work and fruit of 
a plantation as was never before presented to a 
king.” 

One of the pressmen, James Printer, was an 
Indian by birth. It was the first Bible ever 


| printed on the continent of America, A cen- 


tury elapsed before another Bible was printed 
there, and that, an English one, bore a London 
imprint to avoid the copyright penalty! Eliot 


is said to have written the translution through- 
out with only one pen! The edition was not a 
large one; a second edition followed, and then 
the types were distributed, never to be used 
again. There were no Indians left to read it ; 
the language had become extinct. 

Little did Eliot imavine that by the dis- 
appearance of the relskins his labours would 
hear so little fruit. No sooner had he issued the 
Bible than he translated into the same tongue 
Baxter's ‘‘Call to the Unconverted ;” then there 
followed Lewis Bayly's ‘* Practice of Piety,” a 
wonderfully successful book that in England had 
run through over seventy editions ; and then 
came Shepard's ‘‘Sound Believer,” and the 
«Sincere Convert,” and an Indian Primer and 
Grammar. 

Notwithstanding this missionary work, he 
never neglected his congregation at Roxbury, 
but continued his ministry to the satisfaction ot 
all, Many are the ancedotes told of the good 
pastor's fervency and charity. One, quite 
famous in its day, tells how when the treasurer 
gave him his quarterly stipend and tied it up 
with many knots in a handkerchief to prevent 
his giving it all away before he got home, Eliot 
on his road calling in to pray to a poor sick 
family, was so much touched at their poverty 
that he puiled out the handkerchief to find some 
money to offer them, and after trying in vain to 
untie the treasurer’s knots, handed it over to 
the woman with, ‘Here, my dear, take the lot. 
I believe the Lord designed it all for you !” 

And many are the stories of his Indian con- 
verts. One of the most affecting tells how when 


the first Christian baby died the father came to | § 
' scores. Such, however, is the fortune of cri: 


learn the English mode of burial, and how, re- 
jecting his own customs, he got some boards and 
made a little coffin, and then when he thought 
no white man was watching he took and buried 
it, while some forty of his companions came and 
looked into the tiny grave, and then moved off 
to a short distance and prayed and wept. 


There is something strangely pathetic in the , 
the sermons were | 


figurative language in whic 
couched, and the questions of the converts asked 
and answered. Nothing, for instance, could 
well be moro picturesque than Wannalancet’s 
“You have been pleased in your abundant 
goodness, for four years past, to exhort me and 
my people, with much persuasion, to pray to 
God. I acknowledge that I have been used all 
my life to pass up and down in an old canoe ; 
and now you wish me to make a change, to 
leave my old canoe and embark in a new one, to 
which I have been unwilling. But now I givo 
myself up to your advice, enter into a new 
canoe, and do engage to pray to God hereafter.” 


Or Eliot's answer, that ‘‘while he wert in ! 
old cance, though the stream was quict, thee 
would be destruction ; but that now he hade 
barked in the new canoe, thoush he should m 
storms and rough passages, yet he must t: 
courage and persevere, tur the end would 
everlasting rest.” 

For a time all promised well. Of Pray 
Indians there were seven old towns, seven p 
towns, and two churches, when in 1675 ca 
the war with Philip, and the work was check 
The Natick people were removed to Deer Isla 
the colonists refused to discriminate betw 
Indians converted or unconverted, and a m 
unreasoning persecution began, which ended 
the cumplete dispersal of the frontier tribes. 

When the old man died, in his eighty-f 
i he had sten the failure of his hopes. 
had done his best to mediate, but all was 
vain, His parting oft-quoted words w 
“Welcome joy,” but just before he breat 
his last he was heard to whisper, 

“* Alas for human nature! I have lost ew 
thing; my understanding leaves me; 
memory fails me ; my utterance fails me ; 
my charity holds out still, All fails, but t 
growest and endurest for ever |” 


——_o-o->—__——— 


CRICKET AVERAGES. 


ow do you count a ‘‘not out”? in thea 
H age? is a question that would seen 
occasion some difliculty to our younger reac 
although nothing can be simpler than 
nuethod of calculation, To find a tatsm 
average you add together the runs he obt 
and divide by the number of innings he ¢ 
pletcs. 

Thus Mr. Jones makes in matches thre 
the season, as shown by thé score book, 1\ 
3 not out, 6, 5 not out, 2 not out, and 
Now 10+04+34+6+5+2+51=77, and divi 
this by the number of completed innings, 4 
find his averaye to have been 19 and one ¢ 
The only difh rence that exists in the methc 
calculation is in respect of this over ae, £ 
compilers reading it as aremainder, while ot 
reduce it to decimals, so that one school w 
give Jones's average as 19.1, while the ¢ 
would chronicle it us 19°25. 

In order that there may be no mistake a 
the matter, let us take a few more exam 
Say Mr. Brown has 9, 14, 16 uot out, 1 
not out, 0 not out, and J. Then 9+14+ 
1044+04+04+1=144, and 144+3=48. ' 
Mr, Smith with 89, 21, 10, 15, and 50, an 
not outs, here 39+214+10+15+50=135, 
135+5=27. Take the particularly fortu 
Mr. Robinson, who, going in last, manage 
carry out his bat on each occasion, his 
standing 1 not out, 3 not out, 0 not out, 1¢ 
out, 14 not out, and 0 not out ; then 1-+-3- 
1041440228, and 28+0, the number o 
completed innings, = 28, or a better average 
Smith, who, going in first, took the ed, 
the bowling and made some really respec 


and the last man in, as far as the average 
gets the best of it. 

In comparing one term with another 
average is got either by stopping off the un 
the gross score or by dividing the gross sec 
11. In the first method it is assumed the 
wickets have fallen, and produced so many 
including the uncompleted muings of the 
out man ; in the other, that the team i: 
their best could not get together more 
that number of runs. ‘hus if a team we 
total 341, and the not-out man were to 1 
49 of them, some of our cricket statisti 
would include the 49, and yet average 
eleven at 341-10, or, what is the 
thing, 34:1, while others would take 
341+11, or 32°9 Strictly speaking, the e 
should be deducted in such cases, as the 
only the measure of your opponents’ in 
etency, but this is very rarely done. It 1 

owever, be admitted that as these tram 
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aes are only used for hasty and generally futile 
geralisations, and are all in the same review 
gamed on the same principle, the systems 
yr clash, and their value for comparative 


F is unimpaired, 
Sind the average per season, the totals are 
led together, and divided by the number of 
. Thus if in three matches a club make 
#1in the first innings, and 94 in the second in- 
spgs of the first match, 110 in the first, and 40 
'y the second of the second match, and 150 
a the first innings of the third, and win 
, the average innings is got from 41+ 
H-110+40+ 150 = 435-5 = 87, and the aver- 
i rans per Dato from 41+4+944110+40+ 
=-3=145. 
ately, as in the preceding case, this is 
ny fancy averaging, otherwise the absurdity 
{unting a single-innings win as if it were a 
wd with a cipher gross total would soon be 
dadoned, and the truer method of taking the 


average of the individual averages and multi- 
plying by 11 would be adopte: Thus if a 
elub play fourteen of its members and their 
averages are added together, say 9+10+4+5+13 


+1248424+20+7+184154+6 $19 +1=140, | 
; then 140+14=10, the average of the indi- | 


viduals, and this 10x11=110, which is the 
average innings of the team. 

Bowling averages are equally easy of calcula- 
tion. The number of runs made off the bowler 
is divided by the number of wickets he has 
taken, Thus the runs off Black’s bowling were 
during the season say 168, and the number of 
wickets taken by him was 14, then the average 
will be worked out at 168—+14=12 runs per 
wicket ; had only 84 runs been made off his 
bowling the record would have been 84+14=6 
runs per wicket. 

It matters not if the wickets be taken by 
bowling or catching or stumping; so long as the 
bowler has the credit of assisting in the striker’s 


downfall, so long does he get the benefit of the 
wicket in his average. 

In all cases the uverage should be obtained 
from the score-sheet, and this score-sheet should 
be completed at the close of the match, and no 
questions as to its accuracy be entertained at any 
subsequent period. In all averages it is assumed 
that the score is correct. The knowing how to 
score, however, does not necessarily imply the 
knowing how to find the average. 

In our notes on the scoring-sheet in the elabo- 
rately illustrated cricket articles in our second 
volume, beginning in July, 1880, we went tho- 
roughly into the matter of how the extras should 
be registered, and the reasons why some tell 


| against the bowler and others do not. To those 


articles wo would refer such of our readers as 
desire’to pursue the subject further, for we have 
here said enough as to the methods in vogue in 
this country and the colonies in the extraction 
of the mysterious ‘‘ averages.” 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 463, Vol. Vi.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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THE ENGLISH NOTATION. 


Problem No. '77. 
By F. MOLLER. 


| BLA 
da 


Twaite.| 7 


Viite te play, amd mate in three (3) moves 


SoLvrions. 
(Continued from page 528, Vol. V.) 
tu No. 74, page 647.—1, R-K Kt4, 


K 
sandb). 2, R-Kt 5 (ch.), K—. 3,B 
‘cordingly at Q 2, Q 8, Q B3 or Q B7. 
B4. 2, B-K B 8 (dis. ch.), K-Q 8. 3, 
te—(b) P-Q 7. 2 B-Q.B7 (ch.), K 
B-B 3 dis. mate. 
ur No. 75, page 766.—1, Kt-Q 2, K x 
"44,¢). 2, B-B 6, mate.—(a) K-Q 3. 2, 
‘mate.—(5) Kt-B 3. 2, R x P mate,— 
3. 2, Kt-B 3 mate. 


,K-B 8. 2, Q-Kt 5, P-B7. 3, 
4, Q-Kt 2, K-98. 6, Q-Q 4 


; Moves, 


4€3, Vol. VI.—Position No, 1. | 


(ch.), K-K7. 6, Q-B3, K-Q 8 7, Q-Q8 (ch.), 
K-B8. 8, K-Q 4, K-Kt7. 9, Q-Q B3 (ch), 
K-Kt 8. 10, Q-0 Kt 3 (ch.), K-R 8, and White 
can only draw, for if the K approaches, then 
Black makes a Q, und if White plays 11, Q 
takes P, then Black is stalemated.—There are 
only four more squares, on which the white K 
can stand, to enable Black to draw, namely, on 
K7, Q6, 7, or 8; for with the K on K Kt 6, 
White would play 1, Q-Q 8 (ch.), K-B 8. 2, Q- 
Kt 5 (ch.), and win. With the K on K Kt 5 
White would play 1, K-B 4, P-B7. 2, Q-K 
(ch.), K-Q 8. 3, Q-Q Kt 3, K-Q7. 4, Q-Kt 
K-Q 8. 5, K-B3, K-Q7. 6, K-K 4, K-Q 
7, K-Q 3, P-B 8, Q. 8, Q-K 2 mate. 
Position No. 2.—1, Q-Kt 7 (ch.), K-B 8 2, 
Q-Kt 3, P-B7, and the best moves to follow are 


R 8, and win, thus: K-Kt 6 (or a). 
B7. 3, Q-Q R. sq., ete.—(a) K-B 7. 
7,K-Q7. 3,Q-Q4 (ch.), K-B7. 4, 


, ete. 
osITION No. 8.—1, Q-Kt sq., P-B7. 2, 
Q-Kt 2, K-Q 8, as before. 

Position No. 4.—1, K-Kt 5, P-B7. 2, K- 
Kt 4, P-B 8, Q, and Black draws. 

Position No. 5.—White cannot do any better 


Position No. 6.—1, Q-R2, P-B7. 2, K- 
B 6, K-Q 8, and draws.—With the K on Kt 6 
he wins thus: 1, K-B 5, P-B7.° 2, Q-R 2, K- 
Q8. 3, K-K4,K-Q7. 4, K-Q4, K-Q8. 5, 
K-K 8 (see note a), P-B 8, Q(ch.). 6, K-Q 3, 
Q-B 6 (ch.). 7, K x Q, and mate in two more 
If 6, Q-R 6 (ch.), then 7, Q x Q, and 
mates also in two more moves.—(a) Not 5, K- 
Q 3, for Black would make a Kt, win the Q, and 
draw. 

Position No. 7,—Either 1, K-K 5, or Q-R 6 
(ch.) or Q Kt 7, but White cannot win ; if, how- 
ever, 1, Q-Rsq. (ch.), K-Kt7. 2, Q-Kt7 (ch.), 
K-B 8, then 8, K-K 5, and wins. 

Position No. 8.—1, Q-Q 4, P-B7. 2, Q-R 
sq. (ch.), K-Q7. 8, Q-Kt 2, K-Q 8. 4, K-Kt 
2, P-B 8, Q, and the white K is one square too 
Eat away for winning. White wins with 1, Q- 

t 5. 

Positron No. 9.—1, K-Q 4, P-B7. 2, Q-Q 
B38 (ch.), K-Kt8 38, Q-Q3, K-R8. 4,Q-B 
sq. (ch.), K-Kt7. 5, Q-K 2, K-R8, ete. (if 
the K had moved to Kt 8, White would have 
won by 6, K-B 3, P queens (ch.). 7, K-Kt 8, 
and White mates in three more moves). 

There are other positions in which the Q can 
only draw against a P on B 6, but the above are 
all the essential ones and explain one of the 
elementary principles, which hitherto had re- 
mained unnoticed. 


| than in No. 1. 


3) 


2. 
8. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM NEW ZEALAND, 


The Rev. FRANcIS A. Hare writes from Christ's 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand: “I think I shall 
only express the feelings of every one who, like myself, 
is engaged in school-work, if 1 tender you my heartfelt 
thanks tor the work you are doing in the Boy's OWN 

"APER.” 


“MONS MEG.” 


Referring to the drawing which we gave some time 
ago of this well-known Edinburgh gun, a co! n- 
dent writes: “TI recognise at once the drawing of the 
cannon ‘Mons Meg,’ and was curious to see if the old 
romance as to its construction still survived, and I 
found it did. And no wonder. I suspect the Castle 
guides still sell a note-book with the old story, which 
Sir Walter Scott be ed, of the gun being made bye 
Galloway blacksmith, and wamed after hia wife J 
guret, ‘Big Meg.’ It is thirty years since my 
friend, Mr. Joseph Robertson, LL.D., of the Scottish 
Register House (a great antiquarian), utterly exploded 


j that story. He found in the Register Oftice the whole 


! those just mentioned under No. 1.—With the , 
, Kon K Kt 8, White would pin the P by 1, e 
2, K- | 


accounts regarding that large gun. In particular he 
found an account of the expenses connected with the 
sending of it from Edinburgh to the slege of Threeve 
Castle and back again, In its outward journey it went 
by Linlithgow, where it broke down a portion of the 
town gateway, for which a sum ¢ forget the amount) 
had to be paid. The gun balls i have no doubt were 


; made in Galloway, as they seem of the granite of the 


district. The gun was, no doubt, made in the town of 
Mons.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


A Dumfries correspondent writes: “It will be no- 
thing new for you to be told what a good paper the 
B.O. P.is. Ihave read it from the first. The Sunday- 
school I attend is a poor one, and as we have no 
lbrary, I thought I would give the boys in our class 
the B. O. P. So I stitch four in a cover, and they 
change them every week. Now the girls read them 
too, and we all enjoy and benefit by them,” 


Another correspondent writes :— 


“Seeing a large bundle of odd numbers of the B.0.P. 
on a bookstall in Bristol, I bought the lot, and got on 
doi a rather lubberly dinghy lent me by an old 
skipper, and cruised about the harbour among the 
shipping. You ought to have seen how glad the young 
sailors and steam-ferry boys are to get these ol 
papers. I am far too deaf to hear the remarks of tho 
boys, but I notice they always pick out those charm- 
ing sea views and water-side sketches for special 
notice. I think those of your readers who live iu sea- 
port towns or on a canal-side have it in their power to 
do much good in a quiet way, while still enjoying the 
fascinating pursuit of rowing and sailing, by sowin: 
the good seed of pure literature—of a healthy, manly 
tone—among our boys, no matter how hunable their 
calling may be. ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones,’ said our Master, who had such tender 
pity for the poor.” 


Summer Number. 

*,* Don't forget at once to order the SPECIAL SUMMER 
NUMBER, now nearly ready, price 6d., of ail brok- 
sellers, This SUMMER NUMBER cannot Le revrinted, 
and it will not be included in the bund volume. 
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Correspondence. 


B. Saxsy (Edinburgh) is in grief because two turtle- 
doves he has ‘always fight when together,” and are 
“miserable apart.” They must be Irish. If a big 
cage and plenty to eat do not serve to mend matters, 
let them part to meet again never more. 


Dick HaRDEN.—Leave the linnet to bring the bird up 
in her own way. 


Jock has a blackbird that he feeds with “ whatever is 
on the table.” The blackbird has lost all its head 
and neck feathers, and “looks queer.” No wonder, 
Jock. A blackbird must have a bath when he wants 
it, a big cage, and, if possible, exercise out of the 
cage. Give him bread and milk, ‘‘fig-dust” and 
milk, and also lean raw meat scraped, grocer’s cur- 
rants, a morsel of fig, and garden insects, bs and. 
worms, plenty of water, and gravel. All bird-loving 
boys should note this answer. 


W. A. L. H. has a parrot and a hawk, and wants to 
kuow what to feed them both on. Well, the hawk 
would gladly feed on Polly, which would be a pity. 
Give him dead mice, or rats, or birds now and then, 
but let his principal food be butcher's scraps (not 
lights, though), and heads and garbage from poul- 
terers. Feed from hand. - Do not give Polly so much 
hemp or Indian corn, but bread sop with milk, nuts, 
Discalty and seeds that other birds eat. No bones or 
meat. 


MazEppa has the rat fever. We answer his questions 
in extenso. 1. Put wood shavings or nice dry hay in 
bottom of caze, and change frequently. 2. No neces- 
sity for whitewashing the cage inside, just keep it 
clean and dry. 3. The “best diet for rats”? They 

loat toa 
bread, 

uit, seeds, a little green food, apples, etc. 

Possessed of a tabby cat that is “very 

and ‘‘knocks respectfully at the door 
e1 e wants to come in.” But for all that, this 
tabby cat is losing its fur off the ears. Get a llttle 

Sanitas ointment, mix with a teaspoonful or two of 

gaiphor, and anoint with that. Give more milk and 

less meat. 


RB. H. suffers from chilblains, 20 do many more boys. 
He must wear waim clot , take plenty of exer- 
cise, never put his hands or feet near the fire, take 
from five to ten drops of tinctare of iron thrice a 
day, and rub the chilblains, when not broken, with a 
mixture of equal parts of soap liniment, camphor 
lniment, and laudanum. 


FigARO.—The feeding of your fowls seems correct 
enough. But try ordinary oats and cheap rice, and 
gre 8 few handfuls of hemp-seed now and then. 

eep them in a dry place. ‘e suspect that damp 
alone is the cause of the {illness among them. 


“(EX ZDE CHRISTI.”—We have looked into the matter, 
but fear the suggestion is hardly practicable. 


F. Lucretivs.—1. The stone of the Australian cherry 
is on one side of the fruit. It does not completely 
surround it like the shell of a nut. 2. The colours of 
the spectrum all shade off one into the other—the 

a is between the yellow and the blue, the violet 
‘tween the blue and the red, the orange between 
the red and the yellow. No man can say where one 
leaves off and the other begins. 3. For the North- 
West Ps es, and all about them, read “ nes 
of the Ice ig” in our fifth volume. 


E. A.—We are much obliged to for sending us 
from Australia the particulars of your invention for 
propelling balloons ; but, alas! the idea of generat- 
ing gas under , and using it directly in a 
jet. and indirectly in an engine, has been tried be- 

lore. The firework notion is too crude. What size 
rocket do you think you would requtre to drive a 
balloon against a breeze for a dozen miles or 80? 


will eat almost anything, from a twopenn’ 
farthing dip. Give bread-and-milk and 
bits of biscr 


FISHING FOR THE MONTH. 
JUNE, 


«the 16th day of the leafy month of June the sea- 
son for coarse fish opens—i.e., fish other than the 
Salmonide—and it is that date which most of our 
readers will consider to be the beginning of their 
season, inasmuch as trout and salmon are beyond 
the reach of the majority. For boys this date tis par- 
ticularly opportune, as, though the fish in some cases 
are for capture and in good condition somewhat 
earlier, most of them are in primest order if anythi 
rather later—at any rate, during the Midsummer holl- 
days they are likely to give the best sport of any period 
in the whole year. The Fresh-water Fisheries Act was 
bably framed rather to suit the spawning-time of 

e fishes than to chime with the holidays of boys; 
ut, anyhow, the date falls capitally in the right sput 
of the calendar, and the reader ought not to neglect 
the aport thus afforded him. Previous, however, to 
starting for the river-side there ought to bé a few 
days’ preparation of tackle and baits ; and the perusal 
of some practical work on fishing, if only to rub oF 
one’s recollections of the various dodges resorte 
to by the “senior (wr)angler,” will not be amiss. 
Those who possess the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Annual” will find 
in Vol. Iv. terse and succinct hints on the subject, 
embracing all the tyrois likely to want to know, andif 
these be read side by side with those we are about to 
give month by month, there will be no doubt but the 
piscator in embryo will presently ‘blossom forth into 
an angler capable of catching any fish that swims. 

The month of June generally presents us with bril- 
liant sunshiny days, and evenings and nights of calm 
beauty, which to the angler bring sport and eful 
content in proportion to his appreciation of the boun- 
tifulness and pleasaunce with which each scene teems 
to overflowing. Probably—certainly, if he be wise— 
he will seek to lure some of the lesser inhabitants of 
the stream before he tries his yet unused hand on the 
larger, such as pike, barbel, or chub. Though it is by 
no means absolutely necessary that he should 
with roach, rudd, and dace, yet these fish will be 
found probably more accessible than others at this 
season, and a few words referring to preparations for 
their capture may be therefore said. 

The rod is of course your first consideration. Now it 
is xery pleanant to be able to buy one, spending four to 
ten shillings on it; but when it is borne in mind that 
such a rod, however beautifully finished and pretty to 
look at, does not infitence the biting of the fish—the 
skill of the user does that—and that the money might 
be better laid out in purchasing other parts of your 
tackle which you cannot make yourself, such as gut, 
silk lines, hooks, etc., I think you will pares that if 
it be possible to make the rod yourself it is better 
to do 80. Besides this, the making of your appliances is 
helpful to you in every way. It produces reliance in 
your tackle, and specially in your own resources. 
The writer has more than once cut a stick, and fash- 
joned an impromptu rod and Line, and caught a fish— 
ay, and cooked and eaten it, too—when far from any 
habitation. 

Do you want to know my way of cooking without 
pot or pan? This is it, told me by an old Ame- 
rican hunter and splendid angler. Catch your fish 
first. Suppose it is a trout; having built your fire, roll 
your trout up in a newspaper, screwing it up tightly ; 
dip it thus in the stream till the paper is saturated, 
lay it then in the embers, and cover it over.. When 
the paper is charred through the fish is done, and if 


ou are -—hunger is a good sauce—it will be 
ound one of the most delicious ‘‘ snacks” you ever 


To return to the roach-rod, however. Go {futo 
the nut copse and cut a stick, as thin towards the 
upper part as you like ; let it be not leas than ten feet 
long. Proper speaking, it ought to be cut early in 
the year, before sap has ascended, but the matter 
is not of great cor uence. Having stripped it of 
leaves, etc., bring it home, and if it is not quite 
straight hang it up by the tip in some dry situation, 
say from the ceiling of a barn, with a weight sus- 
pended from the lower end. It should remain like 
this for, say, a fortnight,‘or until the crookedness 
taken out of it, and the bark has become hard. Then 
take it down and examine the top of it. If this is too 
sappy or thin, and consequently weak, you must make 
another. Nothing for this beats a plece of whalebone, 
but it may so happen that there is no old whalebone- 
ribbed umbrella available, and so you must seek some- 
thing else. This will be found in the top of an ash- 
plant. Don’t use an ash stick growing out of an old 
ash stock, but endeavour to get the top of one which 
has seeded itself and is growing up into a tree, it being 
much more tough. Dry this in some warm corner, 
and don’t take the bark off. When the two rods are 
dry enough, cut off just so much of the nut-stick as 
seems advisable, and then cut off a corresponding 
length of your ash-plant. Do not let the ash be longer 
iece of nut cut off, because it is a heavier 


than the 
wood, and if the top be disproportionate you will find 
the rod will be top-heavy, and this is a most unplea- 


sant fault in any weapon.. The next thing to do is 
leces. With 


slant surfaces should th belly ently, 
so that the small ends, when bound er, WA the 
spring or resistanes may render the { addi ionally 
secure, A of quill may be softened in warm 
water and bound over the ends of the joint; this gives 
still further security. 

‘The binding, or, as it is technically termed, whip- 


ping, is done with silk, and this should be waxed- 
with cobbler’s wax. After it is done a varnish of 
shellac dissolved in methylated spirit is painted on ; it 
soon dries, and another coat will finish off the job. ‘It 
this top be put on properly, you have now a rod of 
ten feet of good. taper from butt to joint. If you 
choose you can smooth the rest of it with sandpaper, 
and varnish it over with the varnish aforesaid, or with 
coachmaker's vatnish—this latter is the best, but far 
more expensive than the other. A ring of copper or 
brass wire is now fixed on the top of the rod, and this 
should be of the shape shown in our previous articles 
It is easily made by twisting a piece of wire round s 
slate or cedar pencil, and must be whip) on with 
silk. Other rings are desirable at intervals 
throughout the rod, which must increase in size as 
their position approaches the butt; at that point the 
ring should not be less than will admit the passage of 
a sixpence. : 

}, therefore, is a homespun rod for roach, rudd, 
and dace fishing ; and, indeed, it will last a long time 
for other fish if used with care. The reel is, of course, 


best bought. You can get one from any tackle-maker 
for a trifle, but one can even this article trom 
a tailor's twist reel, sup) a little ity to exist 


in the angler. The line should be silk and this 
isvery low-priced. Mr. Martin, of 4, Northern Buildings, 
‘Lovers’ Lane, Newark-on-Trent, makes a speciality of 
such things, and will completely ft you out with ervey 
requisite for bottom-fishing for 12s. 6d.—rod, 
line, floats and all, if you can spare the money ; in any 
case, you can get your lines, etc., as cheap and good 
him as from any one. Where e: is the 
great object, a horse-hair bottom line is a sub- 
stitute for gut ; but when you can buy from Mr. Booth, 
of 18, Chariot Street, Hull, gut bottom-lines from 
1s. 8. per dozen reai made, it is not a saving to 
employ hair, because, until you get used to bei 
careful in striking the fish, a great many will 
your line and get away, it vot being strong enough. 
e best hooks are the “‘Crystal” hooks ; and if you 
have duly noted what has been said in VoL Iv. about 
binding them on the gut, this part of the operation of 
getting ready is easy. There is a convenient 
jook now made with an eye like a needle somewhst, 
which obviates the binding. Any tackle-maker wil 
order youa hundred. For your roach, etc., outfit you 
will require also split shot and a float. This latter is 
easily made from a swan or goose quill, and thus the 
cost of your outfit may be estimated in this way :— 
Wood for rod (Will cost a little time and patience) 
Binding silk =~, oy 1d. 
Wax 


Varnish » on about 

or rings ” ” 

Reel oon » 1s 3d. 

Line (20 yards) ,, ,, » od. 

Gut (1 dor. yds.),, » 1s. 8d. 

Hooks (1 doz) 3, 1s. Od. 
Total .. 58. 44d. 


The varnish will last for the entire season, so will the 
gut with care, and the hooks will be sufficient for 
months. The line will endure for years if it is care- 
fully dried after using; and thus you have a quit 
sufficient rig-out for a trifle over 6s. 

Now comes the subject of baits. Provide yoursel 
with your own gentles in this way : Hang up some bul- 
lock’s liver in a sheltered spot, where the blow-flics can 
get atit. When itis thoroughly “blown,” place it ins 
tin or other receptacle, and sprinkle a little bran down 
by the side of it. The gentles will speedily come to life, 
and grow; and when they are full-grown you mus 
remove them, and place them to scour or cleaue 
themselves in some or fine sand. They will be 
come of an ivory whiteness, and are much relished by 
the fish—in fact, they are the bait for roach and hs 
cousin the rudd. Caddis, which are worms —a@ 
rather the larva of a fly—i biting cases like bits of 
stick, are also capi bait; worms from a rotte. 
manure heap are algo good baits. Of worms you wil 
see more anon, for they require special treatment 
You can begin roaeh and dace fishing with what infor 
mation you have gathered from the above; and in 
next month's Doings I will tell you some Httle secrets 
of how the fish are most effectually enticed. 

JB 
——+or—_—_—_ 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


Horn, Bone, and Shell Polishing. 
Fr will be remembered that, in connection with this 
subject, we offered Three Prizes, of Two Guineas, 
One Guinea, and Hatlf-a-Guinea respectively, for the 
best specimen of work in the several classes that 
might reach us. The full details of the competition 
be found on page 119. 
Our Award is as follows :— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24). 
Prizes—One Guinea each. 
James B. OLD (aged 19), Handsworth, Birmingham. 
G. W. Frost (aged 18), 1, The Park, Lincoln. 
Extra Prize—Fifteen Shillings. 
Gronae E. BNELL (aged 20), Stainsby-by-Heath. 
eld. 
Certificates. 
Geonce FIsHER, 45, South Parade, Aubaly Ros, 


FREDERICK HONNOR, 171, Great Cambridge Street. 
Hackney Road, B. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.} 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F. Hopcetts, 


Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor 
in the Russian Imperial College of Practical 
Science, etc., ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE VICTIM. 


is the old superstitious days of which we write 

there remained in the minds of men a feel- 
ng that there was something higher than 
Nature to be found in all her teachings, Even among 
hose to whom the light of the holy gospel had not 
venetrated, the yearning in the mind for something 
yond the grave existed, and this yearning had to 
¢ satisfied. Now, whenever there is a demand there 
§ sure to be a supply, and whether the supply be 
eally what is demanded or not, it is generally there. 


“The missile flew and pierced the fugitive.” 
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The demand for satisfaction on points re- 
lating to the world of spirits was met in 
the dark ages just before, and for some 
time after, the revelation of Christian 
truth by a confus~i mixture of dim tradi- 
tions referring to far back times (when the 
world of the seul was not quite unknown 
to the world of the body), and mere decep- 
tions practised by the unscrupulous upon 
the credulous. Thus, in the early ages of 
man upon the globe, in prehistoric times, 
he knew and loved hid Maker, he knew 
that the bright forms of Nature all around 
were only manifestations of God's power. 
But when man became evil and turned 
away from God two curious things took 
place. The memory of the truth of one 
great God could net be utterly destroyed, 
and lurked concealed im all the subsequent 
forms of mythology. On the other hand, 
however, the numerous qualities which 
were known to exist in the Divine Bein; 
came to be regarded as separate gods, and 
eventually all the manifestations of His 
power were worshipped as separate deities. 
‘Thus the thunder, the wind, the forest, the 
ocean, the river, the spring or well, were 
all more or less worshipped. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, there were not wanting 
priests and priestesses of the faith, and be- 
cause the stocks and stones and waters 
could not answer prayer, all kinds of 
juggling were resorted to in order to give 
the superstitious such answers as they 
sought. 

We have spoken of the trick played by 
the vala on Edelgitha, the noble wife of 
grim Karl Rolf, when she caused one of 
her maidens to dress iG least, partially) 
like young Harold. er image was re- 
flected from a mirror of steel concealei in 
a niche in the side of a well, and thrown 
on snother steel mirror made to represent 
the surface of the water. This trick ap- 
pears to have been common to all zations 
of antiquity. The Saracens used it, so did 
the Romans, and from them the Britons 
obtained it. The English do not seem to 
have practised it before they came to Eng- 
land, but there seem to be records of 
faces seen in wells by magic art evidently 
Produced in the way we have seen our 

iend the vala act. Myrdhyn, the British 
sorcerer, was an adept at all kinds of de- 
ception, and freely made use of any kind of 
superstition, creed, or tradition that could 
be made to bring him in the means of sub- 
sistence, and, being greatly patronised by 
Llewellyn, he was much sought after by 
the whole of that country side. He was 
acquainted with the curious traditions of 
the Christian fathers which had sprung up 
into a sort of Christian mythology side by 
side with the true faith. Into this debased 
Christianity he wove traditions handed 
down to him from the race of Druids from 
which he claimed to be descended, and 
added stories from the Roman mythology 
with which Britain had been made ac- 
quainted by her former lords. Of late, too, 
some of the wild and wonderful tales of 
the Northern or Scandinavian mythology 
had crept into the wonderful jumble of 
creeds and stories which filled the wizard’s 
brain. And knowing that Llewellyn was 
about te seek his den, he determined to 
play off upon him a modification of the 
same sort of trick as that resorted to by 
Thorgerd Herdabrud. He determined to 
prevent him if possible from continuing 
the war against Powis, and to direct him 
against the English. For this purpose he 
conceived it would be well te alarm him 
on the score of the English boys, and pre- 
cnt to his view the image of Harold in a | 


dark opening in his cavern into which light 
was to be suddenly thrown revealing 
Harold in a threatening attitude, while by 
his own remarkable powers as a ventrilo- 
quist, voices from different parts of the 
cavern were to utter mysterious pro- 
phecies. 

As at the present day, when a boy’s part 
has te be played in burlesque or panto- 
mime, so in these early ages, girls were 
often used to perform such service, al- 
though in the later theatrical performances 
boys alone were allowed to appear even in 
female characters. The reason why girls 
were occasionally employed at the period 
under notice to represent boys and youn; 
men, is that they were more tractable an: 
fell more readily into the part assigned 
them than boys did, and also that Sova 
were chiefly employed in military exer- 
cises or in uiring fresh strength and 
vigour by athletic feats. Among the 
Britons, too, manhood was supposed to 
commence much earlier than among the 
English, and what were really mere boys 
were often admitted to the honour of 
bearing arms. 

We have seen a young girl exciting 
Myrdhyn’s anger by offering him refresh- 
ments. This girl was now standing be- 
fore him at the entrance to the cave, 
urgently beseeching him with upraised 
hands. 

“Pray do not force me to use that hated 
dress. I will do all I can to serve thee, 
but spare me that disgrace. I never hesi- 
tated yet to do thy bidding, Myrdhyn, 
but spare, oh spare me this! Upon my 
knees I beg thee! It is shame to use the 

arments of a boy. Dress me to seem an 

nglish girl, and I will do my very b2st to 
act the part, but not a boy, good Myrdhyn, 
not a boy!” 

The answer was a blow from a switch 
which he held in his hand and a call for 
Urgan. The urchin quickly came upon 
his master’s summons. 

“Urgan, go and call Veronica, and say 
I need her presence instantly.” The boy 
disappeared in a moment, but soon re- 
turned, bringing. with him a strange speci- 
men of humankind. A woman by her 
dress and general appearance, but taller 
even than the usual race of English, and 

uite a giantess among the smaller Britons. 

‘uge of limb and cruel of aspect, her elfish 
locks had once been black, but were now 
so plentifully mixed with white as to have 
assumed a raven-grey hue. She had lost 
all her teeth save two projecting tusks that 
Protruced from her mouth in a most 

ideous way. She was clad in a long loose 
gown or tunic, without sleeves, and, in 
‘act, without fashion, being just bound 
round the waist by a belt or girdle of 
leather. The colour of her tunic was black, 
which added greatly to the unprepossess- 
ing appearance of the whole woman. 

“Take this girl,” said Myrdhyn, “and 
flog her soundly in thine own skilled way ” 
—the poor girl writhed—‘‘ then dress her 
in the guise of those same English boys 
that we have seen as prisoners in King 
Llewellyn’s house. If she does not con- 
sent to play her part within the mystic 
chamber, as I taught her, then try thy best 
at torture, but I will be obeyed. Be- 
gone!” 

In vain the girl flung herself at the feet 
of the wizard and implored mercy. She 
was dragged off by the hag and forced 
to assume the hated garb. Still, her mind 
recoiled from exhibiting herself in this 
dress before the king and perhaps before 
his attendants, and, worse than all, to 


deceive him from whom all their comforts 
were derived. Her plan was suddenly 
matured. She promised Veronica implicit 
obedience in things, and looked + 
touching in her boyish dress that the ol! 
harridan chuckled to herself as she said. 
“«Thero is only one way to tame dogs and 
girls ; this girl will do all we wish. must 
and tell the ‘ master’ of this victory.” 

So she left the girl alone and sought the 
wizard at the mouth of the cavern, wher: 
he and she and Urgan carefully arrange! 
their ‘‘ programme” for the bewilderment 
of the king. 

Meanwhile the boy-ciad maiden fled, 
and was at first not missed by these con- 
Piowellyn left the villa after hi partin 

lewe eft the villa al 8 z 
with Octavia, He took his javelin ani 
spear and strode on foot the nearest wa 
towards the Druid glen. Just as he let: 
the grounds he met. his henchman, Evan 
who told him Myrdhyn would expect th- 
king and fain would give him counsel. 

‘Hie thee home, Evan,” said Llewelly: 
then, ‘‘and watch well yon pagan boy.. 
I fear their love of boundless liberty wii! 


Wii 
bring some sad disaster. I alonc will seek 
the wizard’s cave.” 

The henchman bowed and hurried to the 
villa, while King Llewellyn strode toward- 
the glen. Arrived at near the centre of 
the 3, he thought he heard a ruetle in 
the boughs. ‘ Another wolf!” he cried. 
“and this time without dogs to aid my 
arms. Still, I will risk it. Never shall 
men say that King Llewellyn turned his 
back in fear. Thus saying, with a bound 
he sprang right full into the thicket. Far- 
ther still he made his way by cutting 
down the branches with his Roman sword. 
Thus he came to a comparatively open 
glade. Just as he emerged from the last 
thicket he espied a slight form dressed like 
Harold striving to part the bushes at the 
other side. Enraged at the disobedience 
of the boy in leaving thus the guardianship 
of those to whom he was entrusted, Llew- 
ellyn launched his javelin. Too sure his 
aim. The missile flew and pierced thr 
fugitive, who feil at once to earth. At 
first the impulse was to run across the open 
space and then withdraw the weapon. Bat 
a, sudden reverse of feeling made it impos- 
sible for him to behold the boy. He turned 
and then retraced his steps into the usua. 
path. ‘‘Accursed fate!” he muttered tv 
himeelf, ‘‘ that I should slay the stripling: 
Already war with Powis is enough to fill 
my mind with anxious boding cares, and 
now this death of Harold—that means 
war with Rolf—war to the death with 
England. Fool that I have been! rash 
and impetuous always! That’s my British 
blood; the English are more tutored. 
How shall I stave off ruin?” 

At length he gained the entrance to thr 
cave and found the wizard seated on his 
couch where we have seen him rest. As 
the king entered on the scene the master 
left the couch and bowed in salutation. 
Perceiving by his heightened colour ths: 
the king was greatly in excitement, h- 
said nothing, but motioned towards the 
cevern. They entered; neither spoke ner 
made the slightest sound. By the din 
light of a cresset a fissure of the rock was 
shown in which a vast black curtain hung. 
The wizard motioned to the king to sit 
upon a sort of couch on which the skin of 
a huge wolf was spread. But tearoely ves 
he seated when a piercing shriek was heard 
far in the deepest den invisible in gloom. 
The wizard started, and Llewellyn ros 
excited to his feet. 
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‘“What means that cry ?”’ he said. 

“«My lord, I know no more than thou,” 
exclaimed the seer; and then recovering 
his wonted calm, he added, with a smile, 
“Itisno earthly business. But be pleased 
to mark the sight that shows itself there 
where thou seest the arras. First I will 
show thee how young Harold fares.” 

Llewellyn started. 

“‘Sport not with me, Myrdhyn, or by 
the saints above us—” 

Here an awful crash seemed to rend 
earth asunder. The black veil that hung 
before the fissure, torn in twain, revealed a 
sudden vision. Through a hole cut in the 
solid granite (an oval fissure four feet high 
by three feet at the broadest) there was re- 
vealed, as if seen from afar, standing upon 
the fragment of « rock, and lighted as by 
sunshine—the form of grim Earl Blue- 
tooth, fully armed for war, the eagle 
pinions on his gleaming helm, a lance 
poised in his band directed at the king. 
A sudden clap of thunder shook the cave, 
and all was dark as pitch ! 

‘‘What in the name of Heaven does 
this mean ?” shrieked out Llewellyn, start- 
ing to bis feet. But Myrdhyn made no 
answer. The dim lamp that through that 
pitchy darkness shed its ray showed no 
one in the cavern. In a rage Llewellyn 
drew his sword, when from the depths 
below there came a voice that cried in 

piteous tones, 

‘* For Britain’s sake beware! Advance 
not. If thou movest forward but a foot 
a living grave is thine, and Powis holds 
thy land. The fate is now accomplished 
as foretold. 

Aaa the band oe Llewellyn with blood ia new Ped 


But the Bulwark of Britain sleeps uot with the dead, 
So the dangers still threaten that hang e’er thy 


In a towering rage Llewellyn seized the 
boar-spear which he had retained in his 
hand after flinging his javelin at the flyin, 
figure in the glen, and rushed forward, 
holding the weapon by the centre of the 
shaft. And well for him he did so! For 
as he sprang he fell into s chasm whose 
depths he could not guess at. Wildly he 
struck out at the chasm’s side with that 
well-tempered spear. Great was his joy 
to find it strike in earth, affording him a 
hold to break his fall if not to save his life. 
His at once was shifted to near the 
iron , which his tremendous blow had 
buried in the earth. Scarce was his fall 
thus stayed when dazzling light illumined 
all the cave. Down the pit’s mouth it 
shone, and showed him where a shelf, a 
foot or two above his weapon’s pee, was 
cut within the rock. So by degrees he 
raised his stalwart frame and leaned upon 
the spear-shaft. Dexterity in warlike ex- 
ercise taught him to seize the chance. 
From leaning on the horizontal staff, now 
every moment tending towards the depths, 
he came at last to standing. With his 
sword he made another footing as the 
boar-spear bent and threatened his de- 
struction. But at last he gained that shelf 
we mpoke of im the rock, and now had 
time for breathing. Then a voice spoke 
from the cave above him. ‘‘Hold thine 
own until the car descends, then take thy 
seat in safety.” At the words sort of 


box was lowered by a chain, and when | 


the box arrived at where Llewellyn stood 
breathless and chafing on the shelf of 
rock, it stopped for hin to enter. It was 
lined with cloth-of purple richly worked 
with golden threads and gems. The seat 
was like a throne. Despite his rage and 


terror (for in truth the king for once was 
frightened) he could not but admire the 
royal state hesaw. He stepped in fearlesaly, 
and the car rose up. When it had reached 
the month of the deep pit he found the 
wizard senseless, lying on the ground. 
This sight disarmed his anger. 

“What!” he cried. ‘ What ho, there! 

Help! Myrdhyn lies dying! Help!” 

en on a sudden that strange boy was 
seen whom we have heard called Urgan. 
In his hand he bore # quaintly fashioned 
Roman cup of gold full of some draught 
of power. He placed it, without noticing 
the king, close to the wizard’s lips. Slowly 
the seer revived, and his first care was then 
to ask whether the king were safe. 

“Yes,” Ur said, “and well. He 
called me to thine aid.” 

“For that the saints be praised! 
it was fearful work!” 

“Now,” said Llewellyn, ‘‘hear me. 
Had I not found thee lifeless on the ground 
my sword had spilled thy life's blood when 
T rose from that abyss down there! Now 
tell me, or it yet shall cost thee dear, the 
meaning of these riddles.” 

The wizard raised himself and leant 
upon his elbow, while s voice from a dis- 
tant cavern answered thus: 

“ The riddle fs ~itevdy read, 
Liewyd the pr’ .-+is not yet dead: 
Thy daughter's blood by thee is shed— 
The sacrifice in vain is eped ; 
‘And dangers hang about thy head, 
Hear the advancing legions’ tread! 
‘Think thou on Engiand’s power with dread, 
And Powis meet e’er time be fled!” 

“By all the saints in heaven! for that 
last piece of advice I forgive thee all this 
foolery, for I shrewdly suspect it is buta 
juggle. Yet why? How could he know 
that I alew Harold? It is clear he did not, 
for he intended to show me the lad in the 
magic mirror. Of course, he could not 
show him, being slain, and in his stead the 
grim Earl Rolf appeared! Of course, he 
could not know it. Myrdhyn, thy hand! 
Arise, my faithful friend! on my 
doubts. But I am very anxious. There 
is no time for more. Thou knowest by 
thine art already that I have slain the 
youngster. The father comes in arms; 

e threatens me; I 9 +t him point to 
point. Whatis the pr an sword against 
our Christian arms? Fa! that’s a watch- 
word to inspire my troops! And if I slay 
but Powis on the field I’ll win his legion 
by it. Quick, boy! descend yon chasm 
and bring my boar-spear hither! ” : 

Like a flash Urgan had seized the cord- 
age by which the car was lowered, and, 
leaping down the chasm, grasping the ro 
securely, had vanished in a moment. Tn 
short space he returned, bearing the boar- 
spear with him, the edges sadly blunted. 

Snatching the weapon from the boy, 
Llewell left the cave, and, striding 
down the glen, was soon concealed from 
view. 

“Now tell me, Urgan, what this folly 
means,” exclaimed the wizard, starting up 
in wrath. ‘(Send for Veronica ! ere 
is the girl? Why standest thou thus idle? 
Answer my demands!” 

“ At once I cannot answer all,” he said. 
“Veronica is waiting in the cave. Come 
hither, Dame Veronica, and tell the master 
what has really passed—that is, if thou 
canst tell. It passes me to guess what may 
have happened ! ” 

Thus appealed to, the old hag ap- 
proached, and, seemingly in fear, com- 
menced her weird narration. ‘ Thou canst 
never ‘tell the trouble and the torment 
that it cost to make her wear the tunic! 


But 


At last she seemed contented, gave good 
words, and promised me obedience. Just 
before the time when yonder caitiff king 
was here expected I thought I heard 
thee call me. I came to do thy bidding, 
and found thou hadst not called me. I 
hurried back, but she was gone—vanished. 
I sought all round the chamber. There is 
no door but one—she must have fled the 
cavern just as I left the chamber.” 

“How?” cried the wizard; ‘‘left in 
boy’s attire, dressed like an English 
noble?” 

“Even so!” 

‘«Then those wild words which I thought 
merely nonsense were full of fatal truth. 
He killed his youngest daughter ‘nstead of 
Blue-tooth’s son ! ” 

«Just _as thou sayest is the ve ‘y truth, 
and so I framed doggrel without 
thought; but he wi! nour our myster:- 
ous sayings when hé finds his daughier 
slaughtered and the boy unscathed. Well, 
when I found no Harold, nor a-.y dress 
like his, I thought it would be oetter to 
clothe yon urchin there in arr; like those 
of Blue-tooth. Quick I bou-.c those eagle 
feathers on the helmet whiun { found last 
summer near the frontier. The rest was 
easy, and for his small size I set the scene 
for distance. Was it well?” 

“‘I could not have done better had I 
tried, so great is woman’s wit in time of 
sudden need! By all the gods of Britain, 
thou art one without thy mate for cheat- 
ing! Well, for this I must reward theo 
royally. That huge bracelet, all of gold, 
Llewellyn brought from England shall be 
thine, the ring he gave me lately, with the 
gems and the gold chain beside.” 

“Nay, that is more than ever I could 
hope, and I must thank thee now and hold 
myself thy debtor. Shall we go and re 
if he have slain the girl or not? Taou 
mayest be sure, when he finds Harol:i well, 
he comes to seek the Harold whom he 
slew. Come, let us seek the body.” 

Then the crone, together with her 
master and the boy, descended to the 
glen. When they had reached vie spot 
where King Llewellyn tor~ aside the 
boughs they found them cu* and trampled 
down. They followed up .ne traces which 
had thus been made until they reached the 
open glade, which they crossed, and found 
the body of the poor child, already cold. 
The javelin had done its deadly work. 

“‘Liewellyn’s hand is strong; Llewellyn’s 
eye is true!” exclaimed the wizard, as he 
knelt and tore the weapon from the wound. 

With great difficulty they bore the body 
to the glen, and then the boy was sent 
before to fetch a rustic servant from the 
cave to bear it up the path. When he 
arrived a kind of bier was made of 
rough stakes cut from the underwood and 
boughs torn from the trees. Slowly and 
painfully the four toiled up the narrow 
way that led them to the platform before 
the cavern’s mouth. Here they set it 
down, and here Veronica expressed some 
human feeling hardly to have been ex- 
pected from her usual careless, almost 
savage strain. 

‘What a hard fate for a king’s own 
daughter!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ The bleod 
of the Cattraeths descending to a slave! 
She who might have worn a crown bore 
blows and harsh reproof; she who should 
have been the light of all men’s eyes now 
lies as low in death as the mean hind that 
falls and dies while ploughing !” 

We must leave these ‘‘ worthies” and 
return to King Llewellyn on his way back 
to the “hold.” The time of noon was 
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oume, and he must meet his nobles and the 
Engiish. He strode along with rapid 
strides, thinking on all his wife had told 
him of the seer, arid angry with himself 
for his credulity. He gained his home at 
last. Scarce had he entered at the portico, 
when Wynn, to whom the boys had been 
entrusted, met the king’s glance in pass- 
ing. Full of rage he strode into the 
atrium, and beckoned Wynn to follow. 
He passed on quickly to the very door 
through which Octavia entered when we 
first began our story, and entering the 
well-known room, which now was empty, 
said, in tones of high displeasure, 

‘“ When I left this morning thou hadst 
solemn chrvge to guard the young Earl 
Harold! Where is,he? I demand his 
presence I cre; quick, on the instant!” 

‘‘Good my lord,” replied the startled 
soldier, ‘‘in as short a space of time as I 
may go and fetch him he is here.” 

Dicwel!yn smiled a most unpleasant 
smile, but added only, 

“Be suro of what thou sayest, for if 
thou bring him not with thee, thy head 
shall answer tor it!” 

Wynn made the customary obeisance, 
and was gone. In a few moments he re- 
turned; but who can paint Llewellyn’s 
surprise and horror at seeing that he was 
followed by Harold ? after whom came the 
other boys looking remarkably well, 
having just been in their favourite 
game of English and British, for in ac- 
cordance with the orders of the king they 
had been allowed great freedom in their 
sports, though always under trusty guar- 
dianship, and in a portion of the grounds 
far removed from where the English mes- 
sengers were lodged. 

Greatly disturl and seriously fright- 
ened, for we have seen how superstitious 
Kizg Llewellyn was, he stood in stupid 
ter 


Harold could not understand British; so 
he went tothe arras, behind which Owen ap 
Gw: had concealed himself, drew it 
aside, and opening the door which it con- 
cealed, desired a fomale attendant to re- 
quest the presence of the Domina. 

During this time the boys were talking 
ei erly together. They were hugely de- 
lighted with the evident fear with which 

‘arold had inspired the king, and won- 
dered with might and main what was 
going to happen next. 

“How the nithing paled before me!” 
Harold cried. ‘I wonder what his 
coward heart could find in me to feighten 


him so hopelessly. Poor wretch 
coward king! t thinkest thou, 
Beorn ?” 


“In Norway,” answered Beorn, ‘‘ men 
would have crushed him with their shields, 
“and over his carrion corpse have flung 
some unhewn stones, enough to hide him 
and no more; but here in Britain is this 
coward king. Ha, Kenulf, what brave 
folk are they whose kings turn pale at 
joys! 

“It irks me,” answered Kenulf, with a 
frown, ‘that we have pledged our word 
not to escape their craven hold. I would 
that we withdraw it! When the good 
Domina comes back I mean for one to tell 
her that I seek to fly the hold, and give 
her lawful notice.” 


“No,” interrupted singe. “That will 
never do. Our word is pledged, we must 
abide by it.” 

“Not so,” said Kenulf. ‘When we 


pledged that word we thought we were 
with warriors, men of might and honour; 
but they are nithings, and with such no 
faith holds govod, so that if even now we 
fled to England good Earl Rolf would 
think we served these rascals as we should 
serve a fox or any other vermin! But— 
now don’t look so indignant, Harold—I am 
an English boy as much as thon, and never 
would advise a breach of faith. Ionly say 
there would have been excuse if we had 
fled, but this we could not do before, as we 
are boys of honour sent on special work, 
for had we fled after our word was given, 
that work had not been done, at least 
not done by us. Now mark me, boys. 
The Zithling is not here, of that I feel 
uite certain. Wherefore then remain? 

ere is no work to do. Next, we have 
seen some things among these British 
which good Earl Rolf should know. I 
therefore hold that it were best for us to 
ask the Domina to tell these churls that 
we withdraw our word. This may be 
done, because my father did so years 2g; 
and good Earl Blue-tooth eaid that he di 
right. Lads, I have said my say.” 

his speech was so well received by the 
youngsters, and tallied so fully with their 
simple ideas of honour, that they expressed 
their satisfaction in a loud and unanimous 
“Hurrah!” which was uttered just as 
Llewellyn and Octavia entered the room. 
Again was the British king dismayed, and 
mechanically clapped his hand upon the 
short gladius which he wore, for he had 
not yet assumed the toga to meet his own 
chiefs in council and speak further with 
the English messengers. 

At his evident fright the boys laughed 
loud and long, until the Domina, advancin; 
with a look of extreme displeasure, warn 
them that their reckless merriment was as 
ill-timed as it was ill-placed. So, stifling 
their laughter, they drew themselves up in 
a stiff military attitude, intended by all 
the Germanic race as a sign of respect and 
obedience as well as of defiance—acoording 
to circumstances. 

‘*What! Harold, what means this cof- 
duct?” said the Domina, severely. ‘‘ How 
canst thou show such insolence? What is 
the meaning of it?” 

“« Nothing, dear lady,” said the laughing 
boy. ‘It makes us laugh when any one 
is frightened, and yon king seemed to 
have fears of me. At that we laughed, 
and so would any one, but if thou wishest 
we will laugh no more.” 

“Thanks, my Harold. They are 
English boys,” she said, addressing King 
Llewellyn, ‘‘and they laugh at things 
which move not us to laughter.” 

“Nonsense, Octavia; ask that braggart 
fool why he presumed to wander from the 
park? I saw him in the Druid Glen.” 

Octavia turned to Harold, and explained 
to him that King Llewellyn having seen 
him far beyond the bounds assigned him 
by the king, his liberty should be with- 
held, and he should be a prisoner like any 
other taken as a prize. 

All signs of merriment were banished at 
these words; a glance of haughty indig- 
nation passed from each to each among the 
sturdy group. 

Then Harold spoke. 

“That king, although thy husband, 
Domina, is a base nithing and a lying 
knave. I never left the homestead, as thou 
knowest, and this man Wynn knows too. 


Iand my fellows had our sports within the 
very yard yon king himself appointed. 
This officer, the soldiers of the guard, an¢ 
other men, all saw us, and can safely say 
that I was never once away absent from 
my companions. Were I man, I woulé 
demand 8 meeting sword for sword, or els 
with Danish axes, just to prove me right 
He thinks to triumph over meas a mer 
child; but tell him this from me, ¥ am ne 
child, and soon shall be a man, then, if h 
live, I wipe off this disgrace in his bax 
blood. To dare to tell me that I broke my 
word! I only wish my father woulk 
arrive, and he would tell him what my 
word is worth! And, further, Domina, a 
he has doubted my good faith to him ané 
would imprison me, the bargain that ] 
made is broken, I withdraw my word 
Tell him I will break prison now, and fly 
and seek my father’s aid to rid the earth a 
that foul nithing Briton.” 

Astonished at this fierce outbreak of in. 
dignation from Harold, whose pride hat 
hitherto manifested iteelf in haughty cold. 
ness of manner, expressive of su 
contempt for everything not according t 
his ideas of right and wrong, Octavir 
could for some moments say nothing t 
Llewellyn of what the boy’s s ha 
been. At last, seeing the rising im. 

tience getting the better of her hus 
Band, she explained the matter to him a 
well as she could, ing him of ha 
conviction that Harold had not left th 

unds, that she had seen him with hi 
Falows at play some time after Llewellyn’ 
absence, that Wynn had only just bee 
relieved by another officer some minute 
before Liewellyn’s arrival, that he hac 
never allowed one of the lads to quit the 
playground assigned to them. She seni 
for Wynn, the inferior officers, guards 
and servants, whose combined testimony 
proved that Harold could not have left the 
precincts during Llewellyn’s absence. She 
explained the bold withdrawal of ‘‘parole” 
made by the boys themselves. 

Puazled, annoyed, and angry witt 
himeelf, the boys, and everybody else 
Liewellyn’s mood was not improved 
by warnings from Octavia that the de 
clining suu bad long since shown th 
hour of noon. A signal given by th 
officer on guard showed that some persot 
sought audience of the king, and this stil 
more annoyed him. First he ordered 
Harold and the boys back to the keeping 
of the guard. When they had left the 
shame ber he whispered hoarsely to hit 
wife, 

“ Octavia, this is no mortal business. | 
slew young Harold not three hours ago! 
I saw him fall beneath my javelin. Hush, 
not a word! Admit the messenger | 

An officer in full war panop! y ented! 
the chamber, and, saluting the king and 
Octavia, said that he had ispatched 
to tell him, from the council, that the hout 
of noon was past, and then to ask him 
whether it were his will and pleasure 
that they should wait his coming still, ot 
had he changed his mind upon the sub- 


ject P 
a Tell them from me I grieve they — 
have suffered tedium in my absence. 
shall be there anon. Commend me to thé 
council.” 

As the messenger left, Llewellyn also 
quitted the chamber by another door lead« 
ing to his own apartments, where ba 
rapidly exchanged the tunic for the togs 
and was, as far as the externals go, every 


inch a king. 
‘We have already described the hall of 
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indience, the council-chamber, and the 
vanqueting-hall, so that we need not 
neary our readers with the scene that now 
msued. The meeting was stormy, but it 
was ed that asible exertions 
ihould be made to crush King Powis and 
ris force; but with regard to Blue-tooth 
ind ‘“‘his brats” (or whelps would better 
present the British word they used), some 
hought the boys should straight be given 
1p to the grim earl slong with his three 
nessengers, in peaceful, courteous guise. 
Jn this Llewellyn spoke : 

“Princes and chiefs of Britain, I thank 
rou for your warm approval of my designs 
m Powis. Time is short. In three days 
lence we march to meet him. As to the 
atl, we cannot now yield up the boys, 
weause E have denied their presence 
tere. I therefore shall decide to send 
hose messengers from hence with costly 
sifts, and keep the boys in secret. After 
nccess with Powis we shall have time to 
leal with them. Admit the English mes- 


engers.”” 
Though many a glance was cast to- 


wards Llewellyn, and though @ murmur 
passed through the assembly, yet was 
there no man present durst oppose Llew- 
ellyn in his fierce angry mood. 

The messengers arrived. With haughty 
mien the king bade them be seated. They 
obeyed, and thus the king addressed them : 

“ Warriors of England—for although ye 
come to seek us here in Britain clad in 
weeds of e, your bearing and your 
glances tell that ye are warriors tried and 
skilled in arms—of right I should dismiss 
all thoughts of peace in speaking with the 
English, who are invaders of our shores 
and traitors in their trust; but grim Earl 
Rolf has made a truce with me and well 
has kept his werd. The truce was made, 
however, not for me but by me for another. 
I, as the marshal of Penruddock, spoke as 
he ordered me. That king has ceased to 
reign; I, in his stead, may bind myself or 
not to any contract that he chose to make 
through me. But without notice on my 
pet or England’s I deem it shame to war. 

, therefore, in consideration of being king 


‘in Britain, renew the truce of Morwen, if 


so the good earl will. You have your- 
selves informed me that Gwennyth and her 
grandsire are both the guests of Blue- 
tooth. I first did think it best to claim of 
| you that two should stay as hostages for 
Morwen and his grandchild, but by advice 
of my good counsellors and friends I do 
release all three, free to depart in peace; 
but yet I pray you of your courtesy to rest 
a day or more at ease in our poor court 
and see our Preparations for war with 


Powis ap Cwealdor.” 
h was duly trans- 


This cunnin; 
lated by Lyrach en into English, and at 
the command of Llewellyn some valuable 
gifts were presented to the messengers, 
who received them with that graceful 
“curtsey” of which we have already 
ken as being much in use among the 
‘Anglo-Saxons, The council broke up and 
the banquet followed. We shall, however, 
turn towards our heroes, this story having 
more to do with the actions of the boys 
than with those of the men, although it is 
necessary to understand both. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Louis RovssE.Er, 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” ‘The Drummer Boy,” ete., ete, 


ha kingdom of Mahavellipore makes 
rather an imposing figure on the 
aap. Extending along the south of 
he great River Nirbada, it embraces 
vithin its winding frontiers a very large 
art of Gondvana and adjoins Berar. 
lotwithstanding its area, however, it is 
aly one of the secondary principalities 
€ Central India. In fact, with the ex- 
eption of a few fine fertile valleys, such 
4 that in which the capital is built, the 
urface is ged and mountainous and 
idged with the crests and ments of 
he hill mass of Mahadeo, which forms 
ne of the nuolei of the backbone of the 
’eninsula, These superb mountains are 
idden beneath a thick mantle of gloomy 
orest, where wander half-naked savages 
tho have no other weapons than bows 
ad arrows with which to contend with 
he innumerable beasts of prey. The 
avages are the ferocious Gonds, the 
acient masters of the country, and little 
ry little they have been edged back into 
hese solitudes by the patient invasion of 
he Hindus who have colonised and culti- 
‘ated the richest of the,valleys. 

It is hardly a hundred years ago since 
he ancestor of the reigning aoverei 
stablished himself in this wilderness. He 
vas one of the Mahratta warriors who 
wofited by the decay of the Great Moguls 
0 give the empire to fire and sword. He 
tas the Peishwa’s general, and followed 
he example of most of his colleagues— 
hat is to say, when he considered his 
ooty sufficient, he handed in his resigna- 
ion, and retired with his treasures into 
his mountain stronghold, where none 
ould dispute with him. An able politician, 
1e then threw in’his lot with the English, 
vhose power was ever on the increase, 
recame their friend, and under their pro- 
ection was confirmed in able posses- 
tion of the fruits of his robberies. 


And that is how Goulab Sing, his grand- 
son, found himself very rich sovereign 
of a véry poor country. 

Adored’ by his subjects, whom he left 
alone, having, thanks to the paternal fore- 
thought, no occasion to tax them, the 
prince ought to have been the very hap- 
piest of maharsjahs. Something, how- 


HAPTER XVII.—THE CAMP IN THE ARMOUDJAN, 


wished, like his powerful neighbours of 
Bhopal and Scindia, to attract Europeans 
to his court, and to give himself the satis- 
faction of dazzling them with his Oriental 
luxury. But travellers passed on without 
turning aside to visit Mahavellipore, and 
the British Government, knowing the 
principality to be tranquil and well ad- 


“And thus they made thelr entry.” 


ever, was wanted to make his happiness 
complete. 

Isolated in this out-of-the-way corner 
of a savage country, he knew not what to 
do with his immense revenues. The idea 
never occurred to him to devote at least a 
part of them to the improvement of his 
kingdom or his subjects; such a prepos- 
terous notion never enters the head of the 
best of Indian princelets. In vain he 
expended his wealth whenever possible in 
keeping up a pomp and ceremony quite 
Asiatic; but one thing was wanting, and 
that was spectators more worthy of appre- 
ciating these wonders than poor brutish 
Gonds or timorous Hindu traders. He 


ministered, seemed to have quite forgotten 
its existence. ; 

The brave Goulab Sing was preparing to 
resign his crown, and, putting his wealth 
into a portmanteau, start off for Calcutta, 
to find there a theatre more worthy of his 
glory, when his peace of mind was troubled 
by the appearance on the scene of the ter- 
rible King-of-the-tigers. 

This gigantic animal had one fine morn- 
ing left his cave in the mountains, and taken 
up his abode in a valley close to the capital. 
Soon his depredations extended up to the 
very walls of the town. The luxurious ma- 
harajah could from the depths of his palace 
hear the terrible roars of the maneater. 
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Vainly, as stated in the proclamation, 
had the prince done his utmost to rid his 
subjects of the monster. Everything had 
failed, and Goulab Sing anticipated the 
day when he would not even be able to 
leave his apartments. In his agony he no 
longer knew which he ought to invoke of 
the innumerable tutelary divinities of the 
Brahmanic pantheon. 

And so he actually threw his arms round 
the neck of his prime minister, Nam Rao, 
when that wise counsellor suggested the 
idea of calling the sportsmen of India to 
his aid. The notion gratified at once all the 
prince’s aspirations, all the most cherished 


hopes of his life. In the first place he 
would deliver his subjects from a terrible 
scourge— perhaps this was not, strictly 
8 ing, in the first place, however—in 
the next he would free himself from a con- 
stant source of alarm; but above all he 
would attract to his court the cream of 
European society, and would have it in his 
power to exhibit all his pompous extrava- 
gances before the spectators of his choice. 

One of the first effects of the maha- 
rajah’s proclamation—and a very strange 
one—was that the tiger immediately moved 
off from the environs of the capital. Did 
he scent the doom that was coming, or did 
he wish to change his diet, having eaten 
townsfolk enough? The fact remained 
that he had transferred his field of opera- 
tions back to the mountain. 

The maharajah feared every moment 
that he would clear off altogether; and 
that would have deranged his plans. For 
from all parts of India there daily arrived 
letters and newspaper articles announcing 
to Goulab Sing that the most celebrated 
sportsmen intended to respond to his ap- 
peal. And, in short, in the middle of July 
competitors began to arrive and were re- 
ceived in great pomp by the maharajah. 

The Armoudjan Bagh, a magnificent 
garden of great size situated just outside 
the walls, had been reserved for the visitors, 
and its pleasant shades were soon crowded 
with the tents of the sportsmen. 

The mabarajah superintended the pre- 
parations with quite achildish joy. Every 
morning Nam Rao presented him with a 
list of the personages arrived the evening 
before, accompanying each name with a 
few words of introduction. 

In this way the minister had informed 
him of the arrival of General Butnot ‘‘ and 
family,” of Mr. Deputy-Commissioner 
Whatafter ‘“‘and family,” of Mr. Chief- 
District-Magistrate Peernose *‘and family,” 
of Colonel Shaughnessy ‘‘ and family,” of 
Captain Beynon “and family,” of Mr. 
Political-Agent Waytewn “and family,” 
of Dr. Cunningham, the Rev. Mr. Short- 
body ‘‘ and family,” eto., etc. 

Every branch of the army and adminis- 
tration in all their grades and functions 
were represented in this brilliant gathering. 
And the constant appen “and family” 


with which the minister accompanied most 
of the names, showed that, according to 
the usual custom of the country, the gallant 
sportsmen had brought with them their 
wives and children. 

And so on August 1 the etrange colony 
found itself complete. Goulab Sing ran 
his eyes down the list with visible satisfac- 
tion. 

“And the celebrated Dr. Holbeck, 
whose visit the newspaper led us to ex- 
pect,” he exclaimed, all of a sudden, ‘‘ has 
he not come? I do not notice his name in 
this list of distinguished guests.” 

“I pray his sublime highness to pardon 
his devoted slave,” said the minister, with 
a low bow; “ the illustrious doctor arrived 
this very morning, and I inadvertently 
omitted to add his name.” 

“Dr. Holbeck, the most learned repre- 
sentative of European science, arrives in 
my dominions and you do not immediately 
inform me of it!” said the king, with a 
terrible frown. 4 

‘‘ The doctor only arrived this morning,” 
said Nam Rao, in confusion, ‘‘accom- 
panied by Mr. Barbarou, of Marseilles, 
and Mr. Everest. I have only just been 
informed of it. In accordance with the 
commands of your highness the illustrious 
stranger was received at the entrance to 
the capital by the kilidar in person. When 
asked by the kilidar what honours he 
claimed, the doctor replied that he left it 
entirely to him, and owing to the doubt 
under the circumstances the commandant 
of the fortress gave him a salute of nine 
guns. I think that your sublime high- 
ness—"” 

“You should have given him eleven,” 
said the king. ‘The learned are the 
equals of princes. We will repair the 
oversight on an early occasion. Con- 
tinue.’ 

“The kilidar conducted the doctor and 
suite to the Armoudjan Bagh, and he him- 
self saw that the tents were placed in a 
position suitable to the dignity of the 
noble visitor between those of General 
Butnot and Colonel Shaughnessy.” 

“It is well,” said the king, ‘‘I am satis- 
fied. At the first durbar I will do honour 
to this man. His reports will make my 
magnificence known to the peoples of the 
earth.” 

And so the doctor’s modest arrival had 
been transformed into a triumphal proces- 
sion. 

Holbeck had been much surprised at the 
splendour of his reception, and had timidly 
endeavoured to protest against all this 
pompous display ; but seeing that the more 
he protested the more the rajah’s people 
thought he was discontented and redoubled 
their bowings and scrapings, he thought it 
best to submit. 

‘Waste your powder as you please,” he 
said, ‘If it amuses you it don’t hurt 
me.” 

Barbarou was literally beside himeelf 
with the purest joy. At length he had 
discovered a country where he was appre- 
ciated according to his merits ; and proudly 
bestriding his steed, with waving plume 
and hand on hip, he caracoled along by 
the doctor’s white mule. 

Everest thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of his pat and modestly followed as if 
eclipsed by the two glorious figures that 
preceded him. 

And thus they made their entry into the 
camp of Armoudjan. 

The appearance presented by the camp 
was such as to strike any one not initiated 
into the luxurious surroundings of, our, 


Indo-Britannic officials. The tents, in all 
their grandeur and elegance, stretched in 
long lines down each side of a wide avenue. 
With their outbuildings of all sorts, kit- 
chens, bath-rooms, stables, rooms for ser- 
vants and for baggage, they displayed a 
brilliant city of nomads, but of nomads 
refined and civilised. Native servants in 
livery, pages, grooms, quite a crowd of 
sepoys, shikaris, and domestics thronged 
the principal avenue, while the neighing 
of the horses and the barking of the dogs 
were heard above all, and the smoke 
wreaths from the fires rose among the 
orange-trees, citron-trees, myrtles, and 
palms which filled the garden. 

“You might call it a huge pleasure 
fair,” said Barbarou, admiringly. 

“Your comparison seems somewhat 
trivial,” said Holbeck. ‘‘I think the view 
is one of the most curious and charming I 
ever saw. Call it a fair? Itis a canvas 
town in an enchanted park.” 

The arrival of the travellers seemed to 
have attracted no attention from the guests 
in camp. They took possession of their 
tents in peace after having dismissed the 
representative of the maharajah. 

But such a number of neighbours rather 
embarrassed them. Who were these 
people? How would they get on with 
them? Would they be received well or 
otherwise ? Everest in particular had a 
vague fooling that his true position would 
be discovered. 

After their breakfast, while enjoying a 
smoke, they debated these important ques- 
tions. 

Holbeck sagaciously concluded, 

“What is the good of our thinking 
about what is going to happen? If these 

ple receive us coldly we can turn our 

cks on them. We have not come here 
to pay visits, but to see a curious country 
and relieve the poor rajah of his tiger. 
After all, you are abusing your cen- 
patriots, Mr. Everest. All those I have 
met on my travels have been the most 
agreeable fellows in the world.” 

It is impossible to say what would have 
been the young man’s reply, for at the 
moment Latchman entered bearing a tray, 
which he presented to Holbeck. The 
doctor picked up the card that was on it, 
adjusted his spectacles, and read, 

** Colonel Shaughnessy, v.0., ¢.8.1."” 

“Already!” exclaimed Everest, while 
the doctor calmly turned to Latchman, 
and said, 

*« Ask the gentleman in.” 

The curtain which formed the door of 
the tent was immediately drawn aside, and 
allowed the visitor to enter. He was a tall, 
fine-looking man, well built, and wearing 
a brown silk lounging-coat. His good- 
looking, good-humoured face bore sn 
immense beard, which reached down almost 
to his belt, and was quite white, contrast- 
ing well with the healthy colour of the 
skin bronzed by the Indian sun. 

The colonel halted, and politely in- 

uired, 

“Dr. Holbeck ?” 

“Iam he,” said the doctor, advancing 
and clasping the hand which the officer 
cordially held out to him. 

‘Delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
said he. ‘‘ And these gentlemen ?” 

‘«Mr. Barbarou, Mr. Everest,” said the 
doctor. 

The colonel bowed, and in turn shook 
hands with the sailor and the young 
Englishman. ‘You will pardon me, 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ for having allowed 
so ‘short )@ time (to elapse between your 
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arrival and my visit. But for some days 
we have been expecting you. I have has- 
tened to acquit myself of the mission with 
which I have been entrusted.” 

“©A mission!” said the doctor, with 
surprise, and he invited the officer to sit 
down. 

When he had seated himself, he con- 
tinued, ‘(The gracious invitation of the 
Maharajah Goulab Sing, our host, has 
brought together in this garden a large 
number of sportsmen from all parts of 
India to join in an enterprise which, you 
will allow me to say, is one of the purest 
philanthropy. Community of sentiment 
has inspired us with the idea of meeting 
together in a brotherly way so as to more 
certainly attain our desired object, and 
also ”’— and here the colonel gave a sitai- 
ficant smile—‘‘ to pass the time as agree- 
ably as possible under the circumstances. 
For this purpose we have started the 
Tigerslayers’ Club of Mahavellipore, com- 
posed of all the sportsmen here present 
and their families. We heard from the 
newspapers that you were thinking of 
paying 8 visit to the town, and we thought 
perhaps you would not object to become 
an honorary member of our club. As bein 
the oldest of those here, I have been elected 
president, and in that position I have been 
asked to acquaint you with the decision of 
my colleagues, and to express the hope 


fom is an old legend of a medieval Captain 

Webb, which in its modern form is re- 
sponsible for a good many of our exaggerated 
notions as to the time it is possible for a man 
to spend under water without scientific aid. 
Nicholas the Fish, so runs the story, was so 
much at home in the water that he would fre- 
quently remain in it for five days at a stretch, 
and trust for his food to the fish he caught with 
his hands as they swam past him, and which 
he greatly relished—raw. He was many times 
met with far out at sea even in the stormiest 
weather, and was never known to enter a boat if 
he could help it. 

As this merman of the Mediterranean seems 
to have lost no opportunity of advertising him- 
self, his performances eventually reached the 
ears of King Frederick. As Frederick was 
rather anxious to know what the bottom of the 
whirlpool of Charybdis was like, he resolved to 
combine a little instruction with his amuse- 
ment; and on a certain occasion—exact date 
not given—the monarch and his retinue walked 
out to the cliffs above the whirlpool, and throw- 
ing a handsome goblet into the sea, he invited 
Nicholas to go and fetch it, and make a few 
geological observations as he did so, Nicholas 
took a header off the cliff into the whirlpool, 
and, after an absence below of three-quarters of 
an hour, returned to daylight with the goblet ; 
but as his scientific notes were not considered 
full enough by the monarch, notwithstanding 
the time spent over them, the goblet was again 
thrown in, and Nicholas braved Charybdis once 
more, and disappeared for ever. 

Schiller took this story, and altering it in 
detail, gave it new life in his magnificent ballad 
of ‘The Diver” :— 


“+Qh, where is the knight or the squire so bold, 
As to dive to the howling Charybdis below? 
I cast in the whirlpool s goblet of gold, 
And o’er it ulready the dark waters flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 
Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king.’ 
1 * * * * 


“ They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 
eir coming the thunder-sound heralds along ! 
Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell, 
Thoy come, the wild waters, in tumult aud throng, 
Roaring up to the cliff—roarinz back as befere, 
But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore !” 


that you will do us the honour of accept- 
ing the invitation.” 

“Believe me, sir,” said the doctor, ‘I 
feel very greatly honoured. My humble 
scientific works— ” 

‘Are appreciated by all at their true 
value,” interrupted the colonel, in his most 
affable tone. ‘‘Our friend Cunningham 
told us the other day that he had becn 
reading your famous paper which you sent 
to the Royal Society on Cryptocerus 
atratus.”” 

“Tam quite overpowered,” stammered 
the doctor, to whom this was something 
like a surprise. 

“‘Then, my dear doctor, it is under- 
stood? As for these gentlemen, may I, as 
they are sportsmen, propose them as 
ordinary members of the club? We can 
none of us ignore the exploits of Mr. 
Barbarou.” 

It was Barbarou’s turn to make a pro- 
found bow. 

The colonel did not dare to say anything 
about the exploits of Everest, as he very 
justly concluded that they did not extend | 

yond those mentioned in the article in 
the ‘‘ Times of India.” 

“This evening,” continued the colonel, 
“we begin our family parties in the 
pavilion. We expect you to turn up to 
dinner. Seven o’clock, sharp!” 
| And as the doctor was beginning a ges- 


DIVERS AND DIVING. 


Of course the whole thing isa myth. Even in 
these days—and in feats of endurance in the 
water as well as on the land we are in no way 
inferior to our ancestors—no man can remain 
beneath the waves for more than a tenth of the 
time skid to have been taken by Nicholas. 

On April 6, 1882, J. B. Johnson is credited 
with a dive said to have lasted 4min. 2§sec. 
Johnson is well known as one of the actors in 
the London Bridge episode, where a man falling 
off a passing steamer was seen to be drowning 
until a passer-by took a header off the stone 
balustrade to rescue him, the said steamer-man 
and bridge-man being two brothers who had 
“arranged” this somewhat sensational enter- 
tainment. This 4min. 2jsec. is not only the 
best time chronicled in athletic annals, but it 
surpasses that of all other divers, ancient and 
foreign, whose efforts have been properly 
vouched for. Even Lurline, the Queen of the 
Ocean, did not make such a lengthened stay 
on her tank floor as this; and the Hawaiians, 
who have the reputation of being the best divers 
in the Pacific, have never been timed to exceed 
the four minutes, although in that interval they 
have brought up objects from a depth of four- 
teen fathoms. 

Most extraordinary stories of the length of 
time spent in and under the water are still to be 
met with, but whenever the watch is brought 
into play they collapse. The divers of the 
Archipelago, whose ancestors led Alexander the 
Great such a life at the siege of Tyre, when by 
working under water they damaged the mole 
with which he sought to block up the harbour 
—and who first practically threw oil on the 
troubled waters by taking down in their mouths 
a greasy sponge, in order that the waves on the 
surface might be stilled, and thus admit a less 
flickering light for then to work by—have been 
credited with five, and even ten minutes, under 
water, but these by the inexorable watch-holders 

ave been reduced to two or three. Even the 
Cingalese, who go down sponge and pearl hunt- 
ing, with a stone between their feet and a net 
round their necks, have been found to come up 
to breathe in a little under two minutes. 


A dive of one minute, in fact, is a very fair 
one. When Brunel was building the Thames | 


ture of protest the colonel arose and 
checked him with, ‘‘No excuses, they are 
not allowed. The ladies made me promise 
that I would bring you with me, dead or 
alive. Besides, it is only a friendly meeting 
of brothers in arms. No ceremony. You 
can wear a frock coat, doctor, and your 
friends can mount a dress-coat and white 
choker. You need not make any fuss;” 
and, lifting up the door, he disappeared, 
leaving the travellers somewhat surprised 
at this abrupt invitation. . 
Barbarou was the first to find his 
tongue. ‘‘No ceremony!” he growled; 
“simply a white choker! Does the old 
soldier fancy that I go about with the 
ribbon of the White Elephant and tbe 
green cross of the Lizard ? A swallow-tail 
coat, eh P I kaven’t got one with me!” 


(To be continued.) 


Tunnel, the brake prevented the diving-bell, in 
which he had gone yon one day to examine the 
works, from advancing as far as he wished 
Taking one of the cords to guide him back, he 
dived out of the bell into the water. He was 
away two minutes. This seems a very long 
dive under the circumstances, but it is really 
not so, and the reason why it is not so throws 
a good deal of light on a practice which some 

eople have had difficulty in explaining. 
Brunel's diving-bell was at a depth of thirty 
feet, and the air in it was consequently con- 
densed to about half its original volume, and 
held double as much oxygen as usual in pro- 
portion to its bulk. The great engineer, in 
fact, started with a supply of compressed air 
under more favourable circumstances than ordi- 
nary bathers do from the bank, for the deep 
breath taken before cnitting the ground is not 
only to fill the lungs with air, but to compress 
that air as much as possible. 

It is to this increased pressure of the air, 
however, that the peculiar sensations experi- 
enced by professional divers are due ; the slight 
pain and roaring at the ears which affect the 
novice in the dress as soon as he touches the 
water being intensified and accompanied by 
flashes of light as, at the slow descent of a yard 
a minute greater depths are reached, even by 
those who earn their living beneath the waters. 
The abundance of oxygen—and of course of the 
other gases—in proportion to the bulk of air 
when under compression, was perhaps never 
more clearly shown than in the experiments 
conducted at the great Mississippi bridge, where, 
at a hundred and eight feet beneath the surface, 
a candle was blown out and relighted thirteen 
times in half a minute, and at a hundred fect 
was burnt in three-fifths of the time taken by a 
similar candle on the river bank, 

The depth at which divers generally work is 
from thirty to forty feet, but at the wreck of the 
Cape Horn there were seven desoents to two 
hundred and one feet, when the pressure was 
eighty-seven pounds to the square inch, and the 
men were at one time forty-two miuutes under 
water. This is the greatest depth yet vouched 
for, but perhaps the best-kuown achievement is 
Mr. E. P, Harrington’srecovery of the iron safe 
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from the cabin of the Atlantic, which had sunk 
in a hundred and fifty-seven feet of water in 
Lake Erie. At the building of Saltash Bridge 
the men were at work in seven-hour shifts at a 
depth of eightysix feet ; at Londonderry Bridge 
the depth was seventy-five feet; at the new 
bridge at Blackfriars the diving operations, 
which attract such a crowd of idlers on the 
road bridge, are at a very moderate depth. In 
the investigations in the Firth of Forth into the 
depth at which herring spawn floats the divers 
from the Princess Royal went down from ninety 
to a hundred feet. It was from a boat in the 
Firth, but not far from the shore, that the lady, 
as she was dipping her fingers in the water, lost 
the engagement-ring, which a diver went down 
for and found on the sea-bed after the position 
of the boat at the time had been pointed out to 


him. 

Many are the treasures that the divers have 
brought from the deep. From the Malabar 
£280,000 was recovered months after she went 
down ; and from the Royal Charter the dey after 
the marine insurance companies had sold the 
gleanings—as it is their custom to do when their 
own divers have done their best—a nine-and-a- 
half-pound gold bar and £3,000 were brought 
to the surface. The old Rhodian divers were 
allowed a share of the salvage proportionate to 
the depth from which it was recovered, an 
canta le arrangement that now, however, rarely 

olds. 

It is curious what great weights can be mani- 
pulated under water, in consequence of its sup- 
porting power. There is a si of some South 

Islanders moving an anvil along the sea 
bottom until they got it upon to the beach, 
which is occasionally discredited, although 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact. 
The diver’s greatest power is in lifting. He 
can hardly pull downwards at all, for, not- 
withstanding his leaden soles and the plates 
of lead on his back and breast, he is but a 
very light and buoyant character, and a 
comparatively gentle touch will lift him like 
a bottle-imp. 

He cannot walk against a strong tide or cur- 
rent, and he has to be dropped so that the 
stream will float him towards his goal. Unleas 
he is lashed to the pile every blow he gives 
with the hammer will knock him off instead of 
knocking the nail in, and should he when un- 
attached attempt to bore a hole he will turn the 
auger round and round without having weight 
enough to make it penetrate. 

In our sketches we give two early forms of the 
diving costume. At Breslau, in 1798, Kleingert 
contrived the cap and tunic shown in Fig. 1, 
which cover half the body and leave the legs 
and arms bare. This is well on the road to our 
present form, and the advance that had taken 
Place in practical knowledge of the subject may 

guessed by comparing it with Fig. 2, in 
which is depicted Rowe's ne chest,” in- 
troduced over forty years before. In Fig. 8 we 
have copied from a contemporary print a view 
of the divers, in the modern dress, at work on 
the wreck of the Royal George, whose foundering 
at Spithead with Admiral Kempenfeic and the 

teater part of her crew is one of the famous 
iters of the British Navy. 

In the operations which took place after the 
wreck of Doterel—another naval disaster 
of recent date—the diving dress showed of what 
it is capable when used at its best. On the 
arrival of H.M.s8. Garnet at Sandy Point, Lien- 
tenant Dean Pitt volunteered to don the Siebe 
and Gorman costume and accompany the arti- 
ficer-diver for the purpose of making a careful 
survey of the unfortunate vessel. By it he was 
enabled to learn that the boilers had not caused 
the explosion, for they were still in perfect con- 
dition. In his account of his experiences 
below, he tells us how the ensign was half-mast 
high, looking as if it was mourning for the dead, 
and how he run it up again, ‘‘not caring to work 
under a half-mast flag.” Out of the hundred 
and forty men who were killed only twenty of 
the bodies were whole, the remainder were 
lying about in pieces! Of the whole bodies 
one was that of his friend and shipmate Lieu- 
tenant Creagh, who was sitting in an armchair 


under the poop just os if he were asleep, and to 
all appearance quite uninjured. 

One day, as the amateur diver was standing 
on some wreckage, it gave way, and he was 
thrown head downwards into a hole, where he 
was jammed and helpless. The professional 
diver came to his help and paid a rope down 
into his hands. He twisted it round the neck 
of his helmet, and after some minutes he was 
hauled up uninjured out of the awkward fix 
sbown in Fig. 6. An adventure such as this 
proves clearly how well the dress acts under 
even the most unfavourable circumstances, 


In Fig. 5 we show the electric light at work 
beneath the waves, and in Fig. 4 we illustrate 
the well-known adventure which happened to a 
diver when searching for torpedoes, Just as he 
approached one of the submarine mines a large 
fish came swimming up and deliberately at- 
tacked him, when a regular fight ensued, the 
diver having to defend himself with his knife, 
and eventually driving off his foe. An awkward 
position with a furious fish on one hand anda 
loaded torpedo on the other ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CANON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By G. MANvILLE Fenn, 
Author of “In the King's Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE END OF THE RACE, 


ABT had the advantage of his enemies 
in this, that as long as he could keep 
well out of sight across the plain he coul 
on as fast as his horse could gallop, while 
they had to cautiously track his every step. 
Then, too, when he came to dry, rocky, or 
stony portions, he took advantage thereof, 
for he knew that his horse’s hovf-prints 
would 7 indistinct, and sometlines dis 
appear alto, er. These portions of the 
trail gave peng eer endless difficulty, 
but they kept on tracking him step by step, 
and one alip on the lad’s part would have 
been fatal. 
Fortune favoured him, though, and he 


pressed on, hitting ay backward monte 

tty accurately, and recognising the 
staid mountains and hills they had 
passed under the Beaver’s guidance, and 
every stride taken by the untiring little 
horse had its effect upon the lad, for it was 
one nearer to safety. 

Still it was a terrible ride, for it was only 
after traversing some stony plain or patch 
of rock that he dared draw rein and take a 
few hours’ rest, while his steed fed and re- 
cruited its energies as well. 

He would lie down merely meaning to 
rest, and then drop off fast asleep, to awake 
in an agony of dread, tighten his saddle- 
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girths, and go on again at speed, gazing 
fearfully behind him, expecting to see the 
Apachés ready to spring upon him and end 
his career. 

But they were still, though he knew it 
not, far behind. All the same, though, 
they kept up their untiring tracking of the 
trail day after day till it was too dark to 
see, and the moment it was light enough 
to distinguish a footprint they were after 
him again. 

Such a pertinacions quest could appa- 
rently have but one result—that of the 
quarry of these wolves being hunted down 
at last. 

The days glided by, and Bart's store of 
provisions held out, for he could hardly 
eat, only drink with avidity whenever he 
reached water. The terrible strain had 
made his face thin and haggard, his eyes 
bloodshot, and his hands trembled as he 
grasped the rein—not from fear, but from 
nervous excitement consequent upon the 
little sleep he obtained, his want of regular 
food, and the feeling of certainty that he 
was being dogged by his untiring foes. 

Sometimes to rest himself—a strange 
kind of rest, it may be said, and yet it did 
give him great relief—he would spring 
from Black Boy’s back and walk by his 
ride as he toiled up some rough slope, 
talking to him and encouragin; Shim with 
pats of the hand, when the willing little 
creature strove again with all its might on 
being mounted; in fact, instead of having 
to whip and spur, Bart found more vocca- 
sion to hold in his patient little steed. 

And so the time went on, till it was as 
in a dream that Bart recognised the various 
halting-places they had stayed at in the 
journey out, while the distance seemed to 
have become indefinitely prolonged. All 
the while, too, there was that terrible 
nightmare-like dread haunting him that 
the enemy were close behind, and scores of 
times some deer or other animal was mag- 
nified into a mounted Indian in full war- 
paint ready to bound upon his prey. 

It was a terrible journey—terrible in its 
loneliness as well as in its real and ima- 
ginary dangers, for there was a geod deal 
of fancied dread towards the latter part of 
the time, wher Bart had reached a point 
where the Apachés gave up their chase, 
civilisation being too near at hand for them. 
to venture farther. 

On two occasions, though, the lad was in 
deadly peril, once when, growing impa- 
tient, the Apachés, in hunting fashion, had 
made a cast or two to recover the trail they 
had lost, galloping on some miles, and 
taking it up again pretty close to where 
Bart had been resting again somewhet too 
long for safety, though far from being 
long enough to recoup the losses he had 
sustained. 

The next time was under similar circum- 
stances, the Apachés picking up the sign 
of his having passed over the plain close 
beside & patch of rising ground, where he 
had been tempted into shooting a prong- 
horn antelope, lighting a fire, and making 
2s pearty meal, of which he stood sadly in 
ne 


The meal ended, a feeling of drowsiness 
came over the feaster, and this time Bart 
did not yield to it, fer he felt that he must 
place many more miles behind him befere 
it grew dark; so, relling up the horsehair 
lariat by which Black Bey had been 
tethered, once again he tightened the 
girths, and was just giving his final look 

and befere mounting, congratulatin, 

'f with the thought that he had 
good roasted venison to last him 


for a couple more days, when his horse 
pricked his ears and uttered an impatient 
snort. 

Just at the same moment there was the 
heavy thud, thud, thud of horses’ hoofs, 
and, without stopping to look, Bart swun; 
himself up on his horse’s back and ur, 
him forward with band, heel, and voice. 

The plain before him was ‘as level as a 
meadow, not a stone being in sight for 
miles, so that unless the cob should put his 
foot in some burrow there was nothing to 
hinder his racing off and escaping by sheer 
speed. 

There was this advantage, too: Black 
Boy had been having a good rest and feed, 
while the pursuers had doubtless been 
making a‘long effort to overtake him. 

The Apachés set up a furious yell as they 
caught sight of their prey, and urged on 
their horses, drawing so near before Bart 
could get anything like a good speed on, 
that they were not more than fifty yards 
behind, and thundering slong as frst as 
they could urge their ponies. 

This went on for half a wile, Bart feel- 
ing as if his heart was in his mouth, and 
that the chances of escape were all over. 
But somehow, in spite of the terrible peril 
he was in, he thought more about the 
doctor and the fate of his expedition than 
he did of his own, for it seemed so terrible 
that his old friend and guardian—one who 
had behaved to him almost as a father— 
should be waiting there day after day ex- 
fpecting help in vain, and perhaps thinking 
poe his messenger had failed to do his 

uty. 

‘*No, he won’t, nor Joses neither, think 
that of me,” muttered Bart. ‘I wish the 
Beaver were here to cheer one up a bit, as 
he did that other time when these blood- 
thirsty Indians were after us.” 

“How their ponies can go!” he panted, 
as he turned his head to gaze back at the 
fierce savages, who tore along with feathers 


and long hair streaming behind them as: 
wild and rugged as the manes and tails of | 


their ponies. 

As they saw him look round the Apachés 
uttered a tremendous yell, intended to in- 
timidate him. It was just as he had begun 
to fancy that Black Boy was flagging, and 
that, though no faster, the Indians’ ponies 
were harder and more enduring ; but at the 
sound of that yell, and the following shouts 
of the insatiate savages who tore on in his 
wake, the little black cob gathered itself 
tegether, gave three or four tremendous 
bounds, stretched out racing fashion, and 
went away ata speed that astonished his 
rider as much as it did the savages, who 
be, to fire at them now, bullet after 
bullet whizzing by as they continued their 
headlong flight. 

The sound of the firing, too, had its 
effect on Black Boy, wliose ear was still 
sere from the effect of the bullet that had 
passed through it, and he tore away more 
furiously than ever, till, finding that the 
Indians were losing ground, Bart eased 
up a little, but only to let the cob go again, 
for he was fretting at being held in, and 
twe or three times a bullet came in pretty 
close proximity to their heads. 


When night fell, the Apachés were on | 


the other side of a long low ridge, down 
whose near slope the cob had come at a 
tremendous rate ; and now that the Indians 
weuld not be able to follow him for some 
hours to come either by sight or trail, 
Bart altered his course, feeling sure that 
he could save ground by going to the 
right instead of to the left of the moun- 
tain clump before him; and for the next 


few hours he breathed more freely, thoug] 
he dared not stop to rest. 

The next day he saw nothing of hi 
pursuers, and the next they were pursuer 
no longer, but Bart knew it not, flyin; 
still for his life, though he was now in th 
region that would be swept by the lance: 
of the Government. 

He did not draw rein till the light 
coloured houses of the town were we 
within sight, and then he was too muc 
excited to do more than ease up into 
canter, for his nerves were all on the strair 
his cheeks sunken, and his eyes startin 
and dull from exhaustion. 

But there was the town at last, lookin 
indistinct, though, and misty. All seeme 
to be like a dream now, aud the crowd « 
swarthy, ragged Mexicans, in the 
blankets, sombreros, and rugs, were a 
part of his dream too, as with his la 
effort he thrust his hund into his brea: 
and took out the letter of which he wi 
the bearer. Then it seemed to him tha 
as he cantered through the crowd, wil 
his cob throwing up the dust of tl 
plaza, it was some one else who waved 
letter over his head, shouting, ‘Ti 
governor! the governor!” to the swartk 
staring mob; and, lastly, that it wi 
somebody else who, worn out with e1 
haustion now that the task was done, fe 
as if everything had gone from him, eve 
nerve and fibre had become relaxed, ar 
fell heavily from the cob he rode into tl 
dust. 

(To be continued.) 
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STORY OF THE BELL ROCK. 
By R. A. M. STEVENSON, M.A. 
(Continued from page 587.) 


r January, 1808, the season was inaugurat 

by the purchase of the much-wished-{ 
tender to the works, so that the Smeaton mig 
| serve as o-carTier, and the Pharos attend ¢ 
clusively to her duties asa lightship. The tend 
was called Sir Joseph Banks, and was a finel 
built vessel, though only of eighty-one tons 1 
gister. Great attention had been paid 
economy of room below, and to the safe stowa 
on deck of two lifeboats larger and more secu 
than the former landing-boats. Three ni 
Norwegian praams twenty-eight feet by eig 
feet six inches were used to unload the ston 
from the Smeaton and land them on the roc 
These were built as a sort of lifeboat and : 
tached to moorings laid down a quarter of 
mile from the reck, and whilst the tender w 
shipping seas, they, despite their small size a1 
a load of ten tons, kept a dry deck and rode 
ancher with astonishing ease. The other pi 
parations for the season's work were chiefly t 
construction of cast-iron railways from the lan 
ing-places to the site of the building, pumps 
empty the foundation-pit when the tide shou 
have ebbed, and moulds for the different ston 
of the courses, as well as the collection 
granite from Aberdeen for the outer casing of t 
tower, and sandstone from the adjacent coast f 
the unexposed interior. 


In March all these preparations were pret 
| well advanced, and the engineer visited t! 
| lightship, where he found the crew quite chee 
ful and Yealthy. They seemed only to deplo 
' the loss of one Thomas Elliot, a much-priz: 
| dancing, singing, and charade-acting cook, wl 
| had, as the phrase is, seen better days. E 
had just drawn a considerable balance of wag 
due to him, and had gone off to the We 
Indies. His facetious manner seems to ha 
been even mere regretted than his culina 
‘ pewers. In such lonely situatioas man do 
| not live by bread alone. 


‘Phe visit, tothe rock was scarcely a pleasa 
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w. The thermometer was almost at freezing ; 
wow fell, and many were the unsuccessful 
stempts te land before they caught a favourable 
itarmal between two waves, and dextrously 
bot the beat into the narrow western creek. 
he biseuit-chest and the chest of water-bottles 
ét on the tep of the beacon were in good pre- 
mation, exeept for the bursting of six bottles 
trough frest, and every one felt that in the en- 
ung season an accident such as that from 
tich Spink had rescned them would, thanks 
athe beacon, be robbed of ull its terrors. 


The tender was permanently moored for work 
at season on the 26th of May, when all hands 
uded, hoisted the lighthouse colours, and 
nak success to the operations of 1808. “The first 
‘these was te mount the smithy on the beacon 
sof the way of the tide, and foreign vessels 
wang by eften mistook this strange object, 
tich poured forth clouds of smoke, for a ship 
tte. The beacon presented a still stranger 
ect later on, when the tide had overflowed 
tock, for the rest of the men, having nothing 
do, were glad to leave the tender for the 
exon, from which they hung in a variety of 
«itions, till fishing and the constrained atti- 
aes became tedious. 

Ihave recounted some of the incidents of the 
x year at a greater length than I can hope to 
ave space for in speaking of those of the fol- 
wing yeara, not that these latter seasons were 
's eventful than the preceding, but that I 
ished the reader to thoroughly understand at 
f beginning the nature of the life imposed 
pa the working party, and the sort of preli- 
unary difficulties they encountered in the 
ttaking. 1 shall, therefore, not detail the 
stantly recurring storms which delayed the 
‘ks and drove away the vessels to seek refuge 
\narious ports, nor the dangers of landing by 
ht on a surf-beaten rock, or regaining a 
sunt tender in foggy weather ; nor shall I go 
bough the annoying lists of lost anchors and 
jpred material, nor finally of troubles and 
tidents of all sorts, whether produced by the 
uy of the waves, the falling of cranes and 
ines, or the carelessness of man. 


In short, then, in the second season the 
mdation-stone was laid with Masonic cere- 
say on the 10th of July, 1808, and work at 
‘foundation went en at any heur, day or night, 
utthe tide and weather permitted. On putting 
tt the torches after work at night sometimes 
2 whole sea seemed to blaze like fire from the 
git of the phosphorus, and during work the 
itself, with the numerous agitated lights 
ving to and fro on its low back close down 
ithe water, presented a strange enough ap- 
zrnce. The master of the floating light 
id that the sight put him in mind of Milton’s 
‘ads in the lower regions. During this second 
an the barrack on the top of the beacon, 
‘ar future dwelling-place, was commenced, 
i the tower built to the height of a few feet. 
eral accidents had taken place, one of which 
tel in the death of a young man 
mes Scott, who went with the mate of the 
Beaton to make fast a hawser to a floating 
wy. The buoy, a long pointed affair seven 
# in Jength, was somehow held under water 
wwagh the mooring chain having fouled the 
tom. As Scott and Macurich bent over it, it 
4% aoddenly released, and sprang up like an 
tow, overturning the boat and killing Scott, 
+om it strack en the head. 


This finished off the season in a somewhat 
eancholy manner in the month of October, 
x4 though all hands left the rock for the 
ter, yet at spring tides during November 
December a small band of workmen visited 
stock to repair any slight damage that the 
xeon or the railways might have sustained. 

Early in 1869 the sleep Patriot was purchased 
aid the Smeaten in bringing the prepared 
“aes from Arbroath to the reck, and witn her 
the werks preceeded rapidly eneugh, so 
uton May 27th five stones of the fifth ceurse 
et laid as an opening to the building opera- 
‘@3 As neither snow, rain, feg, nor any- 
ting save heavy seas, was permitted to inter- 


fere with work, the building soon grew, and the 
barrack on the beacon, though only partially 
covered in, was far enough on to serve as a place 
of refuge. Indeed thirty workmen were there 
imprisoned for a considerable time by a storm 
which arose too suddenly for their removal to 
be possible. Or short rations, and miserably 
exposed to wind and wet, their situation was 
hardly a gay one, but their spirits were kept up 
by a man, James Glen, who always capped their 
pecsent miseries by relations of worse that he 

ad undergone, and whose talk was described as 
being ‘“‘like the ‘Arabian Nights.’” After 
this experience a man voluntarily lived in the 
beacon alone with a little black dog, in order, 
as he said, to avoid the ‘‘continual plague of 
boating.” 

The Ist of July was memorable as the day 
when the tide for the first time did not overflow 
the building—a pleasant thing for the mortar- 
makers, who, what with the boiling nature of 
their labours arfd the frequent inroads of the 
cold waves, complained that they were ‘‘between 
the devil and the deep sea.” This, and the 
peopling of the beacon with a colony of work- 
men, mark the point where the operations 
could be pretty nearly continuously carried on. 
It was the beginning of the end, and before the 
close of this season many men moved into the 
safer structure of the tower and deserted the 
beacon, which was connected with the building 
by a rope bridge. 

The third season, in 1816, found the work 
more than half done at its opening. Fourteen 
hundred tons of masonry had been built in the 
past seasons, and seven hundred tons remained 
to be put up. A bridge of solid wood, forty-four 
feet long by six feet in breadth, replaced the 
rope ladder, and connected the barrack with the 
tower. Stones could be raised to this bridge 
and dropped on to trucks which ran along it on 
tram lines. The artificers took possession of the 
beacon in May, and the Smeaton brought the 
first cargo of stones on May 11th. However, 
it could not be landed, nor could any communi- 
cation be had with the beacon until the 17th. 


It is worth while to state that during this 
season the engineer inhabited a room in the 
beacon not more than four feet six inches wide, 
and only long enough to hang a swing cot. He 
retained perfect health, however, as did most 
of the men. There were, of. course, a few acci- 
dents, two of which were fatal ; but, consider- 
ing the risks of the undertaking, this was only 
to be expected. 


The works rapidly progressed, and much was 
owed to the skill and activity of Captain Wilson, 
the landing master. In bad, dangerous weather, 
whenever his crew saw their captain in what 
they called his ‘‘storm rigging "—a strange but 
suitable dress for roughing it—they scemed in- 
spired with additional courage and activity. 


As Mr. Stevenson visited Edinburgh in the 
Smeaton to fetch the stones of the cornice, 
which had been prepared close to his own house 
in that place, he had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Dickson, Smeaton’s daughter, and of show- 
ing her the stones and the boat. She was much 
affected by sights that so closely recalled her 
father and his occupations. During August, as 
the tower was now approaching completion, se- 
veral of the Commissioners and the Earl of Kellie 
paid it visits, and that year Mr. Stevenson had 
the gratification of bringing the building to con- 
clusion as far as the masonry was concerned. 
The light, however, was not shown till 1st 
February, 1811. I will conclude this account, 
which I have been obliged to compress unplea- 
santly towards the close, by quoting Sir Walter 
Scott’s lines written on this occasion : 


« Par in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of Night. 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 


MAN OVERBOARD. 


By Kosert RICHARDSON, B.A. 


I sroop on the poop of our gallant clipper— 
We were running twelve knots, that’s pretty 
fast ; 
With one eye on the sky stood our stunly 
skipper, : 
And one on the maintop-gallant mast. 


I was dreamily watching the gulls outvying 
The winds, and skimming the white-capped 
foam ; 
The breeze through the halyards went singing 
and sighing— 
We were leaving England, hearth, and home. 


When a sudden loud cry my dreams confounded : 
**Man overboard!’ Oh, did you e’er hear 
that cry ? 
Into my throat my heart quick bounded, 
While this way and that the seamen fly. 


Who is it ? but no one seems to know 
As yet, in the hurry and wild alarm ; 
Only some one dropped not a minute ago 
Sheer into the sea from the fore-yardarm. 


Swiftly the captain’s gig they lower 
From the davits: ‘‘Give way, lads, steadily 
They bend to their oars, each stalwart rower, 
And the boat shoots hissing through the sea. 


Far away in our wake, on the tossing main, 
We can just make out a small black speck, 
Now hid in the trough of the waves again 
From the anxious group on the veasel’s deck. 


They pull as for their own dear life, 
And the boat flies through the heaving foam, 
For they know it’s Will Scott now, and Will has 
a wife 
And two small helpless boys at home. 


They near that floating speck of black, 
And a life preserver’s thrown quickly out, 
And we fancy we hear borne faintly back 
O’er the heaving waters a far-off shout. 


They have got him on board now, yes, surely 
yes, 
For the boat comes swiftly back once more ; 
And now they’re ‘longside, and we eagerly press. 
To see if for Will all peril’s o'er. 


Oh! that white set face and that rigid form 
Shall we ever forget till our latest day ? 
Will the ice-cold limbs no more grow warm, 
And the deathly pallor ne’er pass away ! 


Yes, the Father whose throne is the measureless. 
skies, 
Who stills the tempest with a breath, 
Looked down on Will with pitying eyes, 
And lifted him from the gates of death. 


Our crew were but sailors, rude and rough, 
But all his mates from that dread day 
Of Will could hardly make enough 
Till the ship dropped anchor in Hobsor’s 
Bayx 
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THE WANDERING DERVISH. 


we dervish journey through Central Asia of 

Vambéry, whose new book was the talk of 
last season, deservedly ranks among the most 
extraordinary adventures of modern times. The 
continuous self-restraint and intimate know- 
, ledge of language and customs required during 
. the many months must have been truly wonder- 
‘ful, for not only was the traveller’s true charac- 
*ter undiscovered by the people he met and 
visited, but it remained unknown even to the 
fanatical Mohammedans with whom he worked 
and lived and slept. 

Many narrow escapes of recognition there, of 
course, were. At Karatepo, almost at the out- 
set, suspicion was aroused ; at Ashourada it was 
by the merest chance that the Russians 
| him over ; at Gomushtepe, Khandjan suspected 
ghis guest of being a political emissary from the 
{Saltan, but never eet so far as to suppose he 
‘was a European. Farther on the notorioualy ill- 
a Afghan opium-eater whispered his suspi- 


cions into the ears of the Kervan bashi, only to 
fail; and when Khiva was reached the same 

enemy tried to denounce the political spy he 

fancied he had found, but fate again declared 
against him. 

So different is the temperament of an Oriental 
from that of a European, and so opposite are 
the modes of thought, that a constant guard 
had to be kept on every look and motion. 
i Even in his sleep it behoved the traveller to be 

{carefal, ‘‘ Thou dost not snore like a Turkes- 

“tani!” said one of his companions, and this 

’ difference had to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Even his arms were tied back on pretence of 
pia in order that his gestures might not betray 

chim. Think of the pseudo-dervish’s feelings 

Twhen, dying of thirst in the desert, Kari Messud 
piously exclaimed, ‘‘ We are, alas! the propi- 
tiatory victima for some great evil-doer who is 

“amongst us in our caravan !” and fixed his eyes 
fall on those of the Hungarian ! 

_ Armin Vambéry was born in 1882 at Duna 
3zerdahely, on one of the large islands on the 
Danube. An accomplished linguist, he resolved 

';0 study in their homes the tongues having 
affinity with that of his native Magyar. Magyar 
somes from the same stock as the Altaic, but 
-whether the Altaic is of the Finnish or Tartaric 

ranch is still a moot question. To solve it 

Wambery undertook his remarkable journey. 

To begin with he went to Constantinople, 
ind remained there four years, acquainting 
iimself with the Mohammedan ritual and the 
Zastern dialects. He then moved on to Teheran, 


m having visited the tomb of the Prophet at 
e leader of the band was Hadji 
ilal, the court iman of the Chinese Mussul- 
an Governor of Aksu, Chinese T: 5 
-Another of his companions was one Hadji 
‘urban, a knife-grinder, who had travelled, pro- 
ionally, to Constantinople and Mecca, to 
spalcutta and Thibet, to Orenburg and Ta- 
sfanrok ! 
| Vambery had shaved his head and adopted 
jhe regular Bokhariot costume. Giving away 
che garments he had brought to Teheran, his 
stew uniform consisted of a felt jacket next the 
_kin, without any shirt, and a djubbe of a thou- 
‘and rags sewn together and fastened with a 
‘ord round his loins. His feet were enveloped 
‘n rags, and an immense turban—the pall the 
dssnbnan roars to remind him of best eet 
f ov is head, serving as a parasol by day 
nd a pillow by night. ike the rest of the 
Aiadjis, there hung round him a voluminous 
Yoran in a bag resembling a cartridge pouch. 
. h this costume he started for the Caspian, the 
Ist stage on his long road. 
Passing through the defiles of Mazanderan, 
there the devont Hadji Bilal ex, his 
» Pinion that it was ‘so strange that all the plea- 
aut spots in this earth should have fallen into 
re hands of the unbelievers,” the party soon 
zached the southern shore, and thence took ship 


in an undecked keseboy for Ashourada, At 
Ashourada the usual Russian inspection was 
gone through, and the keseboy proceeded to the 
eastern shore at Gomushtepe. ‘‘ Tepe” is the 
Turkestan for “hill,” and ‘‘gomush” means 
‘*silver,” so that Gomushtepe is simply native 
for ‘‘silver hill.” At Gomushtepe a very plea- 
sant time was spent, Vambery fulfilling his 
duties as a dervish in an exemplary manner, 
and making great friends with the local magnate 
Khandjan. 

Leaving the Caspian, the caravan to which 
the dervishes had joined themselves bore awa 
north-eastwards, Vambery travelling in a ked. 
jeve—the pair of pannier-like baskets that are 

ung one on each side of a camel. At Yeti 
Siri a wild man was seen, one who had been 
banished from the haunts of men owing to some 
necessities of revenge, for the vendetta is in as 
full swing among the Turkomans as it used to 
be in Corsica, On leaving Yeti Siri the difficul- 
ties of the caravan began. The wells were found 
to be dried up. After much suffering the water 
was found farther on at Dehli Ata, and thence 
into Khiva the journey was comparatively un- 
eventful. The forsaken channel of the Oxus was 
crossed, the “ tiger-field”—once an island in 
the old river, now a plateau—was skirted. In 
it a false alarm brought the caravan to arms to 
meet an attack of robbers, who turned out to be 
only a herd of wild asses—and then the capital 
of was entered. : 

Few more dramatic interviews have taken 

lace than that of the philological peeudo- 

lervish with the cruel, despots Khan, who 
occasionally received his tribute in human heads, 
and never let a day without dooming some 
of his subjects to death by lingering torture. 
Vambery’s position was perilous in the extreme, 
for an Afghan merchant who had travelled with 
him had detected him as a European, and given 
information, so that although the informer was 
disbelieved, unusual attention was directed to 
the peculiarly featured dervish, whose colour, 
thanks to a regular dervish coating of dirt and 
grime, was undiscoverable. 

‘When the curtain rolled up and he found him- 
self in the presence of the Khan, he boldly 


blessed him, and so acted his part that the 
Khan’s suspicions were dissipated, and he even 
offered him an Osbeg wife, and en! on the 


advantages of his settling in the district. 

From Khiva, with its market on horseback— 
for even the buying and selling take place 
in the saddle—the dervishes journeyed on to 
Bokhara, visitors to which have to pass an ex- 
amination by a customs officer, who catalogues 
every article, however small, they may have 
about them, and by a ‘‘writer of events,” who 
takes down full particulars of the history of each 
individual, and all the local and general history, 
current and past, that it may please him to re- 
late! Bokhara is famous for its t bazaar, 
In it are six-and-twenty book-stalls for written 
books, and tea-shops innumerable. In one of the 
tea-shops there were no less than sixteen varieties 
of tea, each of which the dealer could tell by 
the touch ! 

The religious education of the Bokhariots is 
looked after by a Reis, who traverses the streets 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails to flog the people into 
the mosques, and examines each r-by in 
the principles of Islamism. Should an unfor- 
tunate man fail to answer the questions satis- 
factorily, the Reis there and then orders him off 
to spend eight or fourteen days ina boys’ school 
to repair his neglected education ! 

The Emir of Bokhara is the most economical 
of potentates. The kitchen expenses of the 
royal establishment never exceed ten shillings 
per day. There is never a difficulty or discus- 
sion as to what should be served for dinner, for 
the bill of fare is always the same. There is 
but one dish on all occasions, and that is 
*¢ nilow boiled in mutton fat.” 

‘rom Bokhara Vambery went on to Samar- 
kand and visited the tomb of Timour Leng, 
and saw the green stone, ten feet long and four 


feet square, which that mighty conqueror 
brought from Broussa and made his throne. At 
the tomb, which is close to that of Timour's 
teacher, Mir Seid Berki, is the copy of the 
Koran written by Osman, the second Khalif, 
the secretary of the Prophet, and which, like the 
green stone, was carried off from Bajazet’s trea- 
sury at Broussa. 

At Samarkand occurred the interview with 
the Emir. Again Vambery’s boldness saved hig 
life, for as soon as he was introduced he 
coolly marched up to the monarch and nat 
himself down in all his rags and dirt close beside 
him. For a quarter of an hour did the Emir 
py him with questions and endeavour to read 

‘is face, and then, seeming to be satisfied with 
his examination, called a servant, and whisper. 
ing an order, motioned the dervish to follow, 
Vambery fancied he was told off to execution, 
as the servant led him along and 
through doors, and at last left him in a darkened 
room, which might be the torture chamher, 
In a few minutes, however, the servant ree 
turned, and brought from the Emir, not a tore 
ture warrant, but a handsome gift. 

At Samarkand the enterprising traveller 

from Hadji Bilal and the dervishes with 
whom he had lived 80 long. Throughout they 
had never ted the real character of their 
companion. Even in their rags and dirt he had 
so closely resembled them, and had so taken 
his part in all the work and duties of the 
journey, in the blessing and curing and dancing 
and other ceremonies, that his European origin 
remained undetected. A great friendship had 
sprung up between him and these wild devotees, 
and the parting from them was regretted by all. 

From Samarkand, still in dervish character, 
Vambery set out to Kerki, and on the banks of 
the Oxua, while waiting for the Herat caravan, 
was stung by a scorpion as he slept. Heawoke 
with anything but an Asiatic scream, and his 
companions came hurrying up, but ascribing 
his excitement to the excruciating pain, thought 
no more abont it, and one of t! cured the 
wound by kneeling down and sucking it with 
such vigour that the throb could be felt all 


through the body. Zeid was d, and 
Anakhuy, Maymene, and Tchitchektao were 
visited. The Mi ib was crossed to Kale No, 


and after being stripped before the customs col- 
lector of Kurukh, and made to pay exorbitant 
duty on everything, Herat was reached, and 
the dervish disguise almost read by Bata Khan, 


the governor. 
The Afghans were not in those days very 
popular with the Heratis, as witness the sto: 


of the Kandahar gate, ‘‘ never to be destroye: 
because it was built by the English, who: lay 
brick on brick only as justice directs, and not 
like the Afghans, who mix their mortar with 
the tears of oppression.” With their red coata 
and quasi-Euro drill—even the titlesof their 
officers, djornel, kornel, and mejor, are but cor- 
ruptions of the English general, colonel, and 
major—they formed a grateful contrast, how. 
ever, to the wild soldiers of the desert, with 
whom Vambery had been acquainted for so 
many months. As Bata had nearly discovered 
the true character of the seeming dervish, so 
cig acted Rover Ald guessed he heoit an 
ishman, but profusely apologised on beit 
told he was ‘nistalien, ets $ 

Eventually Vambery got back to Teheran 
and ended his extraordinary wanderings, during 
which he had learnt more about the inner life 
of Central Asia than was ever known before, 
Curious are the customs of its Peoples, and 
curious are their ideas of justice. ith a single 
characteristic example we will conclude. 

Among the Turkomans hospitality ranks very 
much higher as a virtue than honesty. One of 
the dervishes went out on a begging expedition 
during the journey, and came at evening te a 
lonely tent for the purpose of lodging there for 
the night. On entering he was received in the 
customary friendly manner; nevertheless he 
soon observed that the master of tle poverty- 
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stricken establishment seemed to be pratly em- 

, and moved about as if looking for 
something. The beggar began to feel very un- 
comfertable, when at last his host approached 
him, and, deeply blushing, begged him to lend 
him a few krans in order that he might be 
able to previde the necessary supper, inasmuch 
as he himself had nothing but dried fish, and 
he wished te set something better before his 
guest. The dervish opened his purse, which he 
carried under his raga, aud when he had given 
his host five krans everything seemed to be 


satisfactorily arranged. The meal was eaten 
amidst the mest friendly conversation, and when 
it was ended, the softest felt carpet was assigned 
to the stranger as his ceuch, and in the morning 
he was dismissed with the customary honeurs. 
“*] was scarcely gone half an hour from the 
tent,” said the dervisk, om relating his adven- 
ture, ‘when a Turkoman came running tewards 
me, and with violent threats demanded my 
How great was my astonishment when 
recognised in the person of the robber ne ether 
than my host of the previous night! I thought 


he was joking, and begam te address him in 
friendly manner ; but he grew only more an 
mere serious. So, im erder to avoid unpleasan 
censequences, there remained nething fer m 
but te hand over my purse, a few leaves of tes 
my cemb, and my kuife—in one word, my whol 
Property. Having se dene, I was about te pre 

en my way, when be held: me back, an 
opening my—that is to say, now his—purse, an 
taking out five krans, gave them 3 Tae Wit 
these words: ‘Take my debt of yesterday even 
ing. We are now quits !'” 


H™ is a glorieus afternoon, with a cloudless 
sky, the thermometer at 72° in the shade, 
and a seutherly breeze of just sufficient strength 
to prevent the heat from becoming oppressive. 
Let us seize so favourable an opportunity and 
start off upon an expedition with a sweep-net. 

No sooner said than done. Before five minutes 
have coped we have donned our special ento- 
mological coat, which consists chiefly of pockets, 
and have armed ourselves with the usual array 
of collecting-bottles, pill-boxes, etc., eausing the 
said pockets to bulge ia a somewhat unsightly 
manner. Hewever, appearance is the last sub- 
ject about which an insect-hunter should trouble 
himself, and we start eff, sweep-net in hand, 
serenely indifferent to the far from compliment- 

comments upon us by the various 
individuals whom we meet upon our road. 

Just a word or two as to the character of the 
sweep-net itself. Excepting in the matter of 
shape it is not in the least like a butterfly-net, 
for it is intended to bear much rough usage from 
the bushes and herbage through which it is to 
(ong So the ring itself is made of strong iron 

, exactly half an inch in diameter, which is 
firmly welded into a socket of the same material. 
Round the bar is sewn a strip ef strong leather, 
forming a kind of flap beneath the ring, and to 
this flap is fastened the net itself, which is about 
fourteen inches deep and is made of stout can- 
vas. The handle consists of an ash-pole about 
four feet in length, and is fixed into the socket 
of the rin by means of a ceuplo of screws, 

The weight of this implement is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as less strength is re- 
qqnired in forcing it through the herbage. Until 
the proper knack of using it is learnt, however, 
the labour is very severe, and the bodily sensa- 
tions of the entomologist upom the following 
day may be compared to those ef an enthusiastic 

t after his first half-hour’s exercise upon 
the horizental bar, er of a patient suffering from 
a bad attack of rheumatic fever. But a little 
practice does wonders, and after an expedition 
or two he will be able to make use of the net 
through an entire day without experiencing 
fatigue. 

A wile or se from our starting-place the 
houses begin to grow scattered, and before lon 
we find ourselves in a country road, flank 
upen either side by banks covered with miscel- 
laneous herbage. No better spet could we find 
for the commencement of our labours, so we 
grasp the net firmly in beth hands, and begin 
to sweep it backwards and forwards threugh the 
herbage with just sufficient force to brush off 
any creatures which may be resting uj it, and 
yet witbout breaking off the plants themselves. 
Under such a sun a minute of this work is quite 
enough, and we accordingly turn our attention 
to the results of oar labours. 

At first sight the imterier ef the net ap 
to be wholly occupied by flies in the wildest 
state of exertement, dashing madly te and fro, 
and ing quite wmeonscions of the fact that a 
few upward strokes of their wings would restore 
them te freedom. Until these have disappeared 
it is perfectly hopeless to attempt any examina- 
tion of our remaining captives, and we are there- 
fore obliged to spend some little time in the 


OUT WITH A SWEEP-NET. 
By TxzoporE Woop. 


task of freeing the net from its winged inmates. 
At length, however, the operation is completed, 
and we are enabled to see whether or not we 
have made any captures of interest. 

Spiders, of course, of all imaginable sizes, 
from the tiny creature just hatched from the 
egg to the fat and bloated individual, which, 
one would think, would be about a match foran 
ordinary hornet. One and all of these, strange 
to say, seem quite experienced in the mysteries 
of the sweep-net, for, without manifesting any 
peculiar eagerness, they make their way straight 
to the edge, aud thence allow themselves to fall 
to the ground. Perhaps they have been ht 
in a similar manner before, and are therefore 
familiar with the shortest road to liberty. 

Next come the caterpillars, including quite an 
army of “ Drinkers,” which have been feeding 
upon the long grass through which the net 
passed, and a goodly number of ‘‘ Peacocks” from 
the nettles. There is a ‘‘ Woolly Bear,” too, 
from the dumb-nettle, as well as a number of 
others ef various kinds. One or two of these 
we transfer to pill-boxes, each containing a leaf 
or two of the food-plant, while the common 
herd are allowed to return to the pastures from 
which they were so rudely taken. 

Then there is one of the Ground Beetles, 
evidently out upon a marauding expedition, in 
search of victims to stay his almost insatiable 
hunger. There are several ‘‘Skipjacks,’’ too, 
all leaping away with the most praiseworthy 
perseverance, aud probably wondering very 
much why they are ynable to keep their footing 
in spite of all their endeavoura, One of these, 
rejoicing in the rather lengthy title of Melanotus 
rufipes, whose long black body and red limbs 
render him a very conspicuous object, quickly 
finds himself in the laurel bottle, to enrich the 
collection of a friend ; his companions are un- 
ceremoniously pitched out of the net. 

Next come three or four ‘ two-spot ” lady- 
birds, seemingly very anxious to escape from 
durance vile. The reason of their presence is 
evident enough, for there is quite a host of the 
# blight ” upon which they prey, and 
which, but for these and other insect enemies, 
would scarcely leave a green leaf upon the face 
of the earth. Them we do not want, and, in- 
deed, should in any case be reluctant to destroy 
such useful little creatures, so we allow them to 
set off again upon their bloodthirsty but neces- 
sary mission. 

n these be balls of dirt? If so, what are 
they doing among the herbage ; and why should 
they be so remarkably regular in form? Yet, if 
not dirt, what can they be? 

‘Phe mystery is soon solved, for, as though 
actuated by a common impulse, the seeming 
dirt-balls simultaneously begin to unroll a set 
of long limbs, and in a second or two a number 
of little weevils are moving with slow step and 
dignified mien towards the edge of the net. 
They had been feigning death, as their instinct 
teaches them to do in order to escape the keen 
eyes ef the insect-eating birds, and had packed 
away their beaks and long legs in such a won- 
derful manner as altogether to conceal their real 
character. 

It has often been remarked that the smallest 


insects have the longest names, and of thi 
singular rale we have an admirable illustratio: 
in the case of our little long-legged friends, fo: 
although their total length is less than on 
twelfth part of an inch, they are called bya 
less a title than that of Ceuthorrhynchidix 
pyrrorrhynchus—quite e triumph in the way ¢ 
nomenclature. 

Crawling about in the net, of course, are 
number of the little Apion, or Pear Weevil: 
which are to be found everywhere One ' 
them is a most handsome creature, for he ! 
twice as large as any of his fellows, and is of 
beautiful vermilion colour, which renders him 
very conspicuous ebject. His smaller relative 
are by no means se gorgeously coloured, how 
ever, for dull blue and black are their prevailin 
hues, and they are so wonderfully similar to on 
another that the differences between them can 
not be mastered without hard study. 

By the time that we have arrived at thi 
stage of our investigations we become awar 
that our proceedings have attracted the atten 
tion of an inquisitive. costermonger, who is 0 
his way, with a well-filled cart, to the neares 
market. 

“« What are yer a-catchin’ of ?” he inquire: 
in the interval between two puffs at his well 
blackened clay-pipe. 

“Oh! Rhynchophorous Coleoptera,” we r 
mark, cheerfully, elici:ing a response of “ Any 
think else?” delivered in the tone of a ma 
who is not to be taken in. For some tim 
longer he maintains his interest in our doing: 
but at length drives off with some indistin: 

wl on the subject of ‘‘ colley-hopters, 
leaving us to pursue our researches in sli 
tude. 

By this time the contents of our net har 
been thoroughly examined, and we are ready fo 
another sweep, which again supplies us with | 
very similar heterogeneous mixture of object 
living and dead. By the time that the flies an 
the spiders have taken their departure, how 
ever, a really valuable beetle crawls forth, it 
the shape of a beautiful red creature known 
Cryptocephalus coryli. He must have cons 
from the hazel bushes through which we jus 
passed the net, and we accordingly institute: 
careful search on the chance of meeting wit 
farther specimens. But our hopes are doomed 
disappointment, for not another example is 4 
be found. 

There are plenty of other creatures in our net 
however, amongst them a couple of ‘Soldier 
beetles, which, notwithstanding their captivity, 
are busily settling some dispute by biting ax 
tearing one another with the greatest fury 
Perhaps each imagives that the other is in ve 
way to blame for his imprisonment, and i 
seeking the vengeance which he considers § 
justly his due. Or, maybe, they are ot 
hun , and are attempting to dine upon 
another, after the fashion of the world-faned 
cats of Kilkenny. Whatever their meti 
however, their intentions are quickly frustrat 
for we separate the cembatants, and allow thesl 
to escape in different directions. 

(To be continued.) 


Our British SEAwEEDs.—Key to Colowred Plate, 


Ae. 

1. Porphyra laciniata (Parple laver). 

2 Wrangelia maltifida (Wrangel’s). 
Callithamoion Borreri (Borrer’s Callithamnion). 
Glolosiphonia cupillaris (Viscid capillary), 
Polystphonia varicgata(Variegated polyaiphonia). 
Seirospora Griffithsiana (Griftith’s chain-seed). . 
. Chylocladia articulata (Jointed chylocladia). 

Gigartina acicularis (Grape-stone) 
. Phyllophora rubens -bearing). 
Dasya arbuscula (Hairy shrub). 
Il. Rhodymenia laciniata (Red membrane). 
12. Delesseria sanguinea (Delessert’s). 
13. Gracilaria confervoirles (Slender). 
Rytiphloea pinastroides (Wrinkled) 
15. Griffithsia corallina (Griffith's coralline). 
i“ Folyides rotundus (Pound polyides), 

. Hypnsea purpurascens (Mossy purple). 
18. Corallina officinalis (Medicin: cotailine). 
19, Jania rubens (Pale-red Jania), 

Chylocladia kaliformis (Juicy). 
Bonnemaisonia asparagoides (Bonnemaison's). 

chryeymesla clavellosa (Golden 


Prormonmwy 


(Names of Species, cach representing a Genus.) 


Fis. 

380. Iridea edulis (Tridescent). 

81. Gelldium latifolium (Broad-leaved gelidium). 
82 Kallymenia reniformis (Kidney-shaped). 

83. Hildenbrandtia rubra (Hildeubrandt’s), 

$4. Ceramium rubrum (Pitcher). 


35. Halymenta ligulata (Strap-like). 

. Sporochnus janculatus (Woolly-seed). 

”. Enteromorpha intestinalis (Twisted). 

38. Ectocarpus silicnlosus (Podded ectocarpns). 

Haliseris polypodioides (Sea endive). 

Cystoseira fibrosa (Bladder-chain). 

41. Himanthalia lorea (Sea thong). 
Fyenophycus tuberculatus (Thick-bulh), 

orda tilum (Hairy-cord), 

Striaria attenuata (Tapering striaria), 

Laminaria digitata (Tangle). 

Taonia Atomaria (Peacock). 

. Arthrocladia villosa (Shaggy arthrocla-lia). 

Fucus serratus (Toothed wrack). 

Fucus vesiculosus (Pladace wrack). 

. Chondrus crispus (Irish moss). 

61, Alaria esculenta (Bladderlocks). 

Chordaria flagelifformis (Whipcord). 

Enteromorpha compressa (Compressed), 

Mesogloia virescens (Pale-green mesogloia). 

Dictyota dichotoma (Net). 

Cladophora falcata (Hooked). 

87. Dictyosiphon fceniculaceus (Tube-net fennel). 

58, Ulva latissima (Broad ulva). 


Fic. 
69. Odonthalla dentata (Toothed odonthalia). 
60, Carpomitra Cabrere (Afitre-fruit). 
61. Codium tomentesum gipongy). 
62. Dumontta fillformis (Dumont’s). 
68. Gymnogrongus narveeicus (Norway chondrus). 
4. Ltestpiion pusillus (Slender-tuhe). 
65. Cutlezia multifida (Cutler's cleft). 
6. Spyridia filamentosa (Basket). 
67. Halidrys siliquosa (Podded halidrys). 
68. Furcellaria Rete i Netea x), 
69. Gymnogengrus thats wal 
70. Padina pavonia (Peacosk-tail). 
71. Melobesia faseiculata (Bunched melobesia). 
72. Ralfsia deusta 8"). 
78, Naccaria Wiggli (Naccari’s). 
74. Nemaleon multifdum (Thread). 
75. Ptilota plumesa (Feathery ptilota). 
76. Gelidium cerneum (Horny). 
77. Dudresnaia divaricata (Dudresnay’s). 
78. Leathesia tuberiformis (Leathes’ lobe). 
79. Callithamnion tetragonum (Little-shrub). 
80, Polysiphonia formesa (Many-tubed), 
81. Cruoria pellita (Gira skin). 
82. Ginannia furcellata (Gimannt's). 
St Puncher jlastagiue (Plantsiay 
oe ctaria ea (Plantain) 
85. rococeus Turneri (Purner’s rough-seed). 
86, Sphacelaria sceparia (Brush-like). 


Correspondence. 


'. K.—Menldings for picture-frames can be obtained 
from Measrs. Beckman, Cowcress Street; Rees, 
Drury Laue, and through almost any frame-maker. 
See Lenden Directory for wholesale moulding 
dealers. 

(uc —Yen can get a packet of the plates published 
with the velume. It will coat you twenty pence 
th any newsagent. 


4. Fnist.— Herst is a local way of spelling Hurst, and 
Officially the latter spelting is cerrect. The way in 
which the names of places were spelt depended a 
good deal on the ear of the first speller. The map- 
maker enly put down what he was told. The index 
to the volume costs one penny, and this includes 
title-page, Liat of authors, artists, etc, 


er, the boy who 
it you takes it out. The * ineer,” “Engi- 
* Mechanical World,” etc., are all devoted 
to such subjects, One eve! in the library of an 
institute would give you an idea of the respective 
newspapers. 


VorAGEUR.—Such appointments now belong to the 
Canadian Civil Service. The Company has ceased to 
gevern any territory. Their address is Lime Street, 
BO. . 


G. C, BROwWN.—You will find the information as to the 
comparative sizes of the counties and countries in 
Robert Anderson's “Class Boek of Georraphy,” pub- 
lished by Messrs, Nelson and Sens, Paternoster Row. 
There are fewer fuller or more intelligible hooks on 
the subject, but of course there are inany geogra- 

hies for yeu to choose from. Anderson has a full 
Index of ail places he mentions, with pronunciation 
tmaarked, besides several other special features. 


brinj 


A. LINE.—1. For about a week during the time that 
the harvest moon is at the full there is very little 
difference between the time of her rising om any two 
auccessive nights, the reason being that her orbit ts 
then nearly parallel with the horizon. The same 
thing occurs in the Spring. but then the moen is not 
full at the time, and It is therefore not so noticeable. 
2. Itall depends on the latitude in which the harvest 
ferpatien |. It only seems early to south-country 

folk. 

PERECRINVS.—1. Land surveying is best learnt prac 
tically from some practical surveyor. A knowledge 
ef mathematics, more rticularly mensuration, 
would be found serviceable. 2. There can be ne 
doubt but what, in a commercial sense, French is a 
better language te learn than Latin. 


E. &. A.—There were several parlour games described 
in the Chrisémas Number for 1883, as well as in the 
previous Christmas parts. 


aper. 
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Run Our.—See answer to C. E. Dayus on page 512. 


The ball, however, must be touched by one of the | 


opposite ‘side on its way from the bat to the wicket 
—a fact not stated therein, but understood by the 
questioner. 


BANTAM. —“Glass-blowing for Boys” was in the se- 
cond volume, on pages 701 and 719, The numbers 


were 81 and 82, and they were in the parts for August | 


and September, 1880. 


Yorkist. — The Manx motto, ‘“‘Stabit quocunque 
jeceris” —“ Whichever way you throw it it will 
stand "—refers to the arms, or rather to the legs. 
“Son comfort et liesse” is “‘ His comfort and joy”; 
and “Bontez en avant” on the javelin men at 
Chester Assizes means ‘Get in front.” 


AERONAUT.—1. The articles on Gas and Fire Balloons 
were in the parts for December, 1881, and January, 
1882. 2 The best plan is to 
over a barrel or other curved surface. 3, You must 
publish at your own risk, and will probably get no- 
Sa, It is seldom that a first book pays the 
author. 


A. G. MILLER.—The Black Watch were so called from 
‘the very dark pattern of tartan that was specially 
designed for them, and which they still wear. 


A PREMATURE OLD MAN.—Leave your grey hairs 
alone. Such cases are not common, but there is no 
reason why a boy should be ashamed of grey hairs 
any more than an old man is. As you get out in the 
world you will find it do you no harm to be thought 
alittle older than you are, particularly if you start 
in business on your own account. 


AN ANXIOUS MoTHER.—Admission to the Bluecoat 
School is by nomination from one of the governors, 
a list of whom you can obtain at the school 


CORNSTALK.—A very complete book is Lord and 

Baines’s “Shifts of Camp Life,” published at the 
“Field” office. A very full catalogue of explorers’ 
outfits and ocean voyage necessaries—and luxuries— 
is that of S, W. Silver and Co., 67, Cornhill, 


Lie the gores together | 


| C. F.—Instead of using Canada balsam alone, make a 
mixture of a part of each of chloroform and turpen- 
tine to two parts of the balsam, and keep it in a 
| warm place till it is thoroughly blended. Wash 
your specimens in alcohol. ‘Try them under the 
microscope to see that they are all right before you 
finish them. 


ANxIoUs To KNow.—The “ Boy’s Own Museum” was 
in the third volume, in the November and December 
parts for 1881, There were eight articles, 


JACK.—1. Cannot say. 2% The great vine is at Hamp- 
ton Court, in a vinery seventy-two feet long by thirty 
broad. A’ yard from the ground the stem is over 
ten inches through, and the total length is said to 
exceed a hundred and ten feet in ordinary seasons, 
It produces two thousand five hundred bunches o} 
Black Hamburg grapes—and very nice they are ! 


EDINBURGHER.—1. The cross on the ambulance-wag- 
gons is the Swiss Cross, adopted owing to the con- 
vention with regard to the treatment of sick and 
wounded in war having been held at Geneva, and 
Switzerland being the last country in the world 
likely to go to war. The Boy's OWN PAPER is sold 
in Edinburgh at London prices, 


W. BELL.—“ Goats and Goat-keeping for Pleasure and 
Profit” was in Nos. 161, 162, 163, and 164, and these 
were in the March part for 1882, You will find the 
articles very full and practical. 


G. T.—1. Silver-leaf is in larger pieces than gold-leaf, 
but it cannot be beaten so thin, and hence, in pro- 
portion to the number of leaves, seems to be dearer. 
2. Organ-building is a very complicated and lengthy 
subject, and one that we are not likely to take up— 
for some considerable time, at all events. 


O. R. W.—We will have another competition in picture- 
describing later on. Please send us no more MSS., 
we cannot use them. Were you the sole survivor 
who hid himself in a sea-chest when the mate fired 
his pistol int» the magazine and blew the short- 
sworded pirate and co. into smithereens? 


7% 


ch 


good Tis 
for you, 

arlie; 

vITner 


of the BO.P 


wilt be out next week ! 


eC 
umber 


T. D. W.—You can tan model-boat sails ly boiling 
them in the coffee-pot—a deed of darkness often 
done but seldom mettioned. The best plun is to 
steep them in a solution of oak bark, of which a 


pennyworth—bark or solution—will go a long way, 


C. DECIUS.—You might paste two or three thicknesses 
of plain paper on the slab to be cut, and on thom 
paste the design, so that when the work is finished 
you could soak it in water, remove the paper, aud 

ve a set of stencils for future frets. 


BELOROPHON (?)—The “ Midshipmite and the Bo'sun,” 
etc., may be found in the Bab Ballads, by W. 8. Gi- 
bert, published at sixpence by Messrs. Routledge. 


A. McDONALD.—1. The Boy's OWN PAPER was started 
in January, 1879. The other publication is of po 
importance ; its date is not given in the list. 2. Deots 
are better for walking in than shoes ; they give more 
support to the ankles. 3. We do not think thirty 
miles too much for a day's walk ; many greater dis 
tances are Teauently done by healthy young men. 4 
walking-tour at such a rate, however, means merely 
walking for walking’s sake, and the neglect of every 
thing of interest on the road. 


A. R. G.—There is no book on the subject. The near. 
est approach to it is a manual of gymnastics, of 
which nearly every publisher bas one.  S¢e vlr 
illustrated articles in the first half of third volume. 


ADAM DuNLOP.—In the first place our paper is, as you 
say, “widely circulated in Scotland,” and its circ 
lation is increasing; and, in the second place, ve 
have not the slightest intention of altering our od 
jectives, It is a pity you cavnot appreciate the 
practical good sense of the vast majority of your 
countrymen. What a deal of trouble you would 
have saved yourself had you known the nationality 
of the writers of the articles! You must have sent 
one of the newspaper cuttings by mistake ; had you 
read it aright you would have seen that it completely 
demolishes your own case. 


No. 285.— Vol. VI. SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1884. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


HAROLD, THE BOY- 
EARL. 


— By Pror, J. F. Hopcerts. 


CHAPTER X.—ESCAPE, 


] HEN Harold and his companions in exile 
left the chawber of Octavia they were 


“A ruddy flickering light was seen." conducted back to the’seme portion of the 


Cong 
Momen 
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“villa” as that from whence they had 
been brought. Here they were treated 
with the same kindness as before, for when 
Octavia translated Harold's bold with- 
drawal of his promise to the king, Wynn 
had been sent to fetch the other guards 
‘ ‘and witnesses to prove that Harold had 
not left the spot. And in his absence 
Harold’s tale was told in British to the 
king. All were surprised Llewellyn should 
have dreamed that Harold had been stroll- 
ing beyond the bounds permitted. All 
liked the brave young pagans; none knew 
of any reason why they should be more 
harshly treated than they had been 
already. 

According to the orders which had been 
received beforehand from the Domina, the 
boys were well provided with food, and 
that the best. Fully believing in their 
Promise not to attempt escape, this good 
and Christian lady had conveyed to Wynao 
(now a centurion) her wish to see the 
English ride their tiny horses round a 
little paddock some two miles from the 
villa. Her orders were that horses should 
be ready for her and Candida after the 
midday meal, and that the boys should 
have their ponies trotted to this same pad- 
dock, and Wynn should lead them thither. 
__ After the withdrawal of their “ parole” 
in the very decided manner in which the 
boys had met the imputation on their 
honour, they never expected for a moment 
that the unusual amount of liberty which 
had been extended to them would be con- 
tinued, and great was their surprise when 
Wynn, accompanied by two officers and 
some soldiers of the guard, appeared soon 
after the conclusion of the grand banquet 
With the news that at the Domina’s ex- 
Press command the English boys were to 
show off their tricks as horsemen in the 
Paddock, and she would comewith Candida, 
and even perhaps the king, to see their 
northern sports. 

Now, Harold wa: 

quite without pe iealreals nace noble boy, 
yet he had the cunn: 
Was improved b: 
yan and go, with 
the altered state 
Speech had 
Kenulf and 
lady! 

to-day, 
shields 


Said, 
°-morro 


> &4Pproach 
er, Afte 


terpreter, who rarely 

ane we know, was absent 

‘urred ich 2 

aeare we have eine caused the 

about one said to Kenulf and 

1 ricks in shooting? If 

lone todas? fhe Domins, it should be 

usr aie hat canst. thou do on 

Oldg ¢ 

tructed ¥entio 
t e 

us os * bein 


£ Sdowin 
to 


2 and memory together 
@me on the spur of the 
& that which he was de- 
‘&t0 the Domina. First 
whi ‘ng course marked out, 

ch Posts were to be set, 
Many common shields 
as there were players, 
, the 2 Point some yards 


Mark, 
eas players must ride off 


return as fast, and when arrived within a 
certain distance from the shields discharge 
their javelins. He who missed a shield 
should lose his javelin, and he whose ydr* 
fell short, and did not even reach the shield, 
should lose his horse as well. But all who 
struck a shield were handsomely rewarded. 

This game, when they had heard it ex- 

plained to them in British, delighted all 
the Britons. ‘Fetch six shields,” said 
Wynn. ‘Thou, Griffyn ap Hamagan, wait 
to conduct the ladies. Fetch thou the 
English lances we found on them when 
taken, and hurry to the paddock. You, 
sirs, bring standard poles; they will suffice 
to bear the shields till they are stricken ; 
and, hark ye! let the standards fly—the 
sport will seem more gay.” 
Excited with the prospect of the game, 
Wynn sent his followers to find the arms 
and other apparatus required by the lade. 
He and the English were the first upon 
the scene. Then came the ponies, much to 
the delight of boys as well as ponies. The 
latter neighed and struggled to get loose 
at the sight of their young masters, and 
the boys rushed to their horses’ necks, each 
seizing his own steed, and clasped him 
round the neck in wonderful delight. Such 
joy is only known in boyhood. With a 
ound each sat firm on his pony. 

For Beorn a charming nag had been 
supplied, as full of fun and life and fire as 
any tricksy kitten, and not much -bigger 
than the other ponies. He seemed to like the 
joke extremely of standing with the other 
orses, and having held a neighiug conver- 
sation with the rest, was now at ease and 
happy. Before he mounted this most 
skittish steed Beorn looked at him with 
pleasure, spoke to him, patted his arching 
neck, arranged his mane, and, taking from 
hie pouch the little carved-horn comb 
(without which no pure Saxon ever tra- 
velled), he combed the mane and forelock. 
All the while the pony eyed him with a 
glance of some suspicion, as a stranger 
might. At last he felt his master. 
degrees he brought his head still nearer, 
until on Beorn’s broad shoulder he laid it 
lovingly. Then the boy knew he Aad him. 
He leapt upon his back and all was over; 
the friendship was complete ! 

‘Hurrah! my lads!” cried Harold, 
“this is grand." Still, we must have no | 
nonsense, no galloping; save all our wind, 
for we shall want it in the game.” 

With great difficulty he succeeded in in- 
ducing the little band to subdue their high 
spirits and refrain from indulging in a 
stretching gallop for fun, and Hugo was 
actually inclined to rebel, until warned by 
Beorn not to make an ass of himself to 
show his horsemanship! So they waited, 
but not patiently, to see what happened | 
next. 

Then came a man with the three javelins 
belonging to the Kenulf boys, and fourwell- 
tempered British arms for Harold and the 
Test. These were duly given to the boys, 
Who thought they must be dreaming. 

en Came some men with fine tall taper 

Spars with banners slung across them. 

hese were 
ground and 
shields were hung. Now all this time our 

Harold sat his horse at ease, and made the 

oys sit still. But he contrived to give 
the Britons so much work that they began 

tire. Seeing this he called to Wynn to 

Stand aside while he made trial with the 

Oys whether the shields would serve. 


TOKE speed. Then at a 
“2 on guard they should 


ome men he placed behind the posts to 


a ne ear erere 


be 


placed in holes dug in the | 
firmly rammed. On these the | 


pick up such javelins as misdée&& ‘ths 
others were stationed near“fhe f: 
check the ponies should tkt*y st 
lop past the standards, Wynn 

the umpire. Thus disposed ths 
young earl rode off, and. the six. boy 
The Britons stood attentive : 
stations, nor were they inthe lea 
picious, even when the young ho 
had somewhat passed the point at 
they were, according to Harold’ 
e, to have turned and mad 
Up to this point the bo 
walked their horses, but at about : 
beyond the turnins 


after. 


* play.” 


dred 
Haro) 


ards 


trick thus 
ing began 


ponies. 


wing. 


Llewell 
that it led to freedom, off they 
can describe their feelings? 


in their nimble steeds. 


on like one animal. 
youngsters never dreamt of 


(with that true instinct which 
been known to avail when hu 
has failed) that something + 
of them, and seemed determi 
themselves equal to the occasit 
hesitation they galloped alon 
laughing with their riders, + 
thick wood appeared right 
Into this the foreiout anin 
have said was Harold’s, was 
enter, when he first slacke 
and then turned off to tbh 
short, sharp, sbrill neigh. 
the boy's frst impulse was 
pony to plunge into the woc 
him grow restive he at last 
head, and sat the passive f 
leaving the brute his will. ~ 
speed the little horse flew 
left, and in a short spac: 
Standing still and gazing 
wood with fear, althougt 
terrors, for it lay far bebiu¢ 
The little group was stan 
the tired ponies, each bc 
leading his nag by the brid 
to a field just ready for th 
them an ample feed! A 
of clearest water was welcc 
as ever draught of water 
lips. Some distance farth 
found a sheet of standin 
they relished more. Scarce 
fugitives refreshed and m 
steeds when there was |} 
mouthed baying of a pack 


* Early Saxon name for javelin. 


in the farthest distance. 


exclaimed, ‘‘ Away! ’” 
his little horse abruptly with his 
which he had contrived to ix a 

forth fled the boy; the others, n 
loth, commenced a chase, as bo} 
horses will, and they were nearly | 
| sight before the patient Britons ss 
ployed. Then such a sca 
! ow the Britons scre: 
Some addressed themselves to spee 
actually commenced a foot-race aft: 
Wynn, however, thinking 

forfeit head, ran home for horses. 

gave our heroes great advantage ; ar 
ponies, being ‘‘ full of rest and corn,’ 
in capital condition, and the boys, on 
glad of freedom, felt like swallows c 
Rejoicing in their horses, in t 
selves, and in the frolic of tricking 

, caring but little for the ro: 


8 


flew! 
A boy | 


could do them justice ; and so we leave 
our readers to picture to themselves 
these young English lads bounded ove 
ground. And great delight was thei 
bearing javelinsof war. Greatly they gl 
The clear air 
with laughter, and boy and pony bow 
Fortunately 
guiding : 
ponies, but left the whole taa’: of pil 
tothem. These clever little « reaturer 
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advanced, night had come on, and well 
those hardy Anglo-Saxons knew that dogs 
in twilight are unpleasant foes. Again 
they let their horses lead them as best they 
might. Straight flew the trusty ponies, 
straight as the way could lead; nor was 
the way so weary as might have been sup- 
posed, for as they left the cornfield y 
leaping the low barrier which a stone wal 

afforded, they found a Roman road. 
Gallantly galloping on they flew, and they 
heard the hoarse bay grow near. Nearer 
and nearer it peeuiad to come, till another 
dread sound arose, and this was the howl 
of a kindred race, though ever the foe of 
mankind. For wolves had awaited the 
coming of night to burst from their lair in 
the wood, and the wolfhounds had scented 
the taint in the air, and had rushed to the 
battle in rage. And Wynn with his myr- 
nidons joined in the fray, well believing 
the youngsters wereslain. But the wolves 
were too hungry to give up the chance of 
a delicate supper of i lesh and man! 
Besides, being baffled by Harold’s bold 
retreat, and caught in the act of travers- 
ing the plain, the wolves were now at bay. 

Meanwhile our heroes flew along the 
road until, at a short distance, a light was 
xen to shine. The light was stationary 
too! A halt was called, and all the seven 
soys took council. The younger lads, 
veing sore tired with their toilsome way, 
nad Tost some of their vigour; Harold and 
Beorn and Kenulf still held out more 
stoutly, and did all that boys could do to 
xomfort the four others. 

“Tf that’s a house,” quoth Hugo, “my 
advice is just to try and enter. If they are 
aithings and deny us rest, why we are 
even valiant English boys and they are 
oly Britons!”” He did not add ‘‘and 
dogs of Christians,” as the mode was in 
those days of darkness. The other younger 
lads all said the same. At last Beorn 
spoke as follows. : 

“Dost thou know, Harold, any better 
plan? If not, I side with Hugo. Wolves 
are out, I heard distinctly mingled bark 
and howl Night comes on thickly, it is 
very dark. I know not where we are, and 
I have waited for the moon or stars in 
vain ; the mists grow thicker. Now, I pro- 
ose that we divide our force. I take the 

ad with Hugo and with Bland to our 
luck as beggars. If we fail, I’ll whistle 
loud for Harold. You four may clatter 
with your ponies with noise enough for 
ten. Then we are armed and know the 
use of weapons. They must be burly 
Britons who should take us! What say 
ye, lads?” 

“T say,” said Harold, ‘‘that I like it 

not. First, if there should be danger, I lay 
claim, by right of leadership and age,” he 
added, with a laugh, ‘‘to front that 
danger first. Iam the son of Blue-tooth! 
What would my father say if like a baby 
Istand by and wait while others brave the 
peril ? No, my lads, that plan is nought. 
But I have no sound objection provided I 
&o forward to the work!” 
., Agreed,” said Beorn, “ but still I think 
it better to act as my stout father acted 
when there was room for doubt. He would 
cast lots, and he whose lot allowed bore 
the adventure.” 

“Right,” answered Harold. ‘But it’s 
dark as pitch, how shall our lots be cast ? 
And see! the mist has thickened since we 
spoke ; the light, alas! has vanished ; where 
we are I know not. The youngest shall 
decide it.” 

Here Bland, as youngest of tho little 
troop, exclaimed, 


“‘T go with Beorn and Edgar. Kenulf 
must stay with Harold and the rest. We 
must not lose Earl Harold; if we do, it 
would be better to have died instead! 
What! face Earl Blue-tcoth having left 
his son to die among the Britons? No, 
by Tyr, I am a champion’s son like all the 
rest, and I have as little thought of fear as 
any boy in England. But I am not bold 
enough to face our Harold’s father and to 
say, ‘Earl Rolf, thy son is murdered, and 
I ran away !’” 

This speech was greatly relished by all 
save Harold, who liked to be first in 
everything, and was on his anxious 
lest his father’s frown should dub him 
nithing for allowing Beorn to be the first 
in action! Still, he had proposed the 

oungest as umpire, and could not retract 
use the verdict irked him ! 

So they rode on in silence for the space 
of more than half an hour, when this 
silence was abruptly broken by a hound. 

“That is no wolf-hound’s bay,” said 
Beorn. 

“No,” exclaimed Keuulf, ‘I should say 
it was a ban-dog’s bark.” 

‘And yonder gleams the light,” said 
Harold. ‘Courage, my boys, that means a 
supper, food and pleasant lodging, or 
broken heads and weapons. Hurrah! lads; 
forward, Beorn, thou art now our leader. 
I trust thy leadership may bring us food, 
for I am woeful hungry!” 

In a clear night it would have been diffi- 
cult to discern the house which they were 
nearing, but through the mist they could 
see nothing save a ruddy point before them 
which grew into a broader glare as the 
brave boys approached. The barking of 
the dog grew louder, and, guided by the 
sound, the boys drew near a gate to which 
the brute was bound. 

During the time they dwelt with King 
Llewellyn the boys had learnt some British, 
or, as they called it, Welsh, a term used 
by the German race for any foreign tongue, 
but still the words were very few use 
of the supreme contempt with which our 
English sires regarded British blood. One 
or two phrases formed the store these lads 
possessed of British, but of these one 
seemed of ‘special service now, and this 
was, ‘Gently, gently, my good dog!” 
The gate was ferred within, but Beorn 
struck with the butt end of his lance to 
gain admittance. The barking continued 
as steps were heard nearing the gate from 
the house. <A ruddy flickering light, evi- 
dently from a burning pine branch used as 
atorch, was seen; afew moments more, and 
the heayy beam which held the gate was 
raised. The gate swung wide and Beorn 
rode through the opening accompanied by 
Hugo and by Kenulf. A stout serving- 
man in nothiag but a tattered tunic was 
holding back a mighty mastiff, who, with 
all his force, was striving to break loose. 


Forgetting in his admiration of the dog 
the danger to himself and his companions, 
Hugo in riding through exclaimed in En- 


lish, ‘‘ That’s a good dog! Fine fellow!” 
ese words produced a wonderful effect ! 
Astonishment seemed quite to overwhelm 
the peasant. The dog burst from his hold 
and flung himself on Hugo, but not in 
savage mood, and nearly overthrew both 
boy and pony. 

‘*Why!” exclaimed the lad. 
Beorn, it’s Bran himself.” 

The sound of his name seemed to delight 
Bran beyond everything, and he indulged 
in several extravagant contortions, which 
in a little kitten near a hearth would have 
been most diverting, but in a mastiff of the 


“Here, 


largest size were not unmixed with danger. 
At last Beorn spoke in very angry tones, 
‘Down, sirrah, or I’ll have thee soundly 
flogged.” And then the animal rushed 
straight at him, but with the strange dis- 
cretion of his race walked by his side close 
to his leg and quiet as a puppy. 

“The saints in heaven bless us!” cried 
the man who held the torch above him, 
“the English are upon us! I know the 
sound of their most hideous jargon. And 
if that dog that is so fierce to others knows 
the lad, then surely it is Blue-tooth’s men 
that now have come to burn us and destroy 
the little we have left! Accursed ns | 
Would the holy saints only look down on 
us and sweep away the English! Call the 
stranger youth who speaks their gibberish ; 
we then may learn why this attack is made.” 

Another servant, a most burly groom, 
departed through the mist, and soon. re- 
turned, bringing 8 young man with him, 
slightly built, and rather poorly clad. 
Advancing to the English, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, my friend Harold, out of school !’” 

“No!” exclaimed Beorn. ‘‘Thou knowest 
right well Earl Harold has ridden to his 
father, the Grim Earl, but we have lost our 
way. I am his foster-brother, Beorn, and 
thou art, if I make no shrewd mistake, 
Owen, our fellow-prisoner.” 

“ Right,” quoth the youth, “ and if thou 
wilt but swear to aid me in my plan against 
Llewellyn I promise I will guide thee to 
Earl Rolf. Only I wish that Harold had 
been here, not thou.” 

«What is this place?” 
‘‘T like it not. Why is Bran here? How 
far are we from England ? ” 

“Allin good time,” said Owen. ‘But 
see, thy dog is anxious; I doubt some 
more are lying without the gate in am- 
bush.” 

“What!” answered Beorn ; ‘is this so 
great a fortress that men must needs be 
careful to approach with fore-wards, mid- 
wards, after-guard, and all?” 

““No, by my faith,” said Owen, “ though 
of yore it was a Roman station of t 
strength and value. At ent it belongs 
to Hyllyn Dhu, s mun of large possessions, 
fond of peace; he, on the plea of illness, 
has sent Llewellyn in his stead his son, 
who leads his men to battle. But bring 
the horses to this smaller room—thou 
wouldst not like our stables—and come 
with me to Hyllyn.” 

The boys descended from their little 
nags, and entered a wide, rambling porch, 
which seemed to have been hewn out of 
8 thick stone wall of solid masonry. 
each side of this widened entrance was a 
door, leading to two small chambers. The 
right-hand door was open, and Owen 
motioned Kenulf to lead the ponies in. 
There was fresh straw and provender in 
sacks heaped in a corner. From one of 
these three bags were filled with oats, 
which next were bound about the ponies’ 
heads as now our carters often feed their 
horses. Then Owen led them to a vi 
spacious hall, where at a coarse, rough 
table, on a coarse, rough bench, there lay 
@ coarse, rough man, clad in a long brown 
dress, in form not unlike those used by the 
Romans. It was girt about the waist, and 
gave the wearer the appearance of a monk. 
His beard was long and badly kept, a sight 
that greatly scandalised the English boys, 
whose sires and elder friends were scrupu- 
lously neat about their hair. The room 
was lumbered up with ploughs of curious 
form, rakes, shovels, picks (but only single 
picks, not double ones like the modern pick- 
axe), and various other articles of husbandry, 


uoth Beorn. 
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all strewn about. Beorn looked around 
for weapons, but beyond a boar-spear and 
a bow or two with arrows he saw none. 

“Owen ap Gwynn,” said the recumbent 
man, ‘what in the name of all the holy 
saints means this unholy clatter? Whom 
have we here?” 

“They are three English boys, friends to 
young Harold, son of grim Earl Blue- 
tooth. They seek advice from thee as to 
the road to England. The son of grim 
Earl Blue-tooth, in advance, rides on to 
find his road alone. I counsel thee to 
send a hind or twain to ask him to remain 
a day or two with us. His father as a 
friend may do thy ‘town’ more good than 
British chiefs can harm. He would be 
ever more thy faithful friend if that he 
knew thou hadst befriended Harold.” 

‘‘ Methinks Llewellyn were ill served by 
this,” observed the other: dryly. 

“Not at all. He wants to rid himself 
of all the youngsters, that I know. He is 
my kinsman. Why should I advise thee 
to a step against his wish? What should 
I gain by that? Although we differ on 
some points of weight, we both respect 
each other.” peak British 

“Do they 5 British ?” 

“Not a single word.” 

‘Well, as thou wilt. Send Ystifan for 
Harold. Do with them as thou wilt. I would 
not have my pastures trodden down nor 
yet my cornfields harried by grim Earl 
Blue-tooth’s Saxons. But we must kee 
the peace with King Llewellyn also; he is 
an awkward neighbour, and may work us 
harm.” 

This undecided gentleman and Owen 
seemed great friends. The caution and 
duplicity of one fitted the cautious inde- 
cision of the other, and a species of friend- 
ship had grown up between them, which 
was rather amusing when we remember 
the respective ages of the persons and the 
short space of time—three days and three 
nights only—that had sufficed for them te 
strike up this strange fellowship. , 

Seeing that Hyllyn Dhu was willing to 
invite the boys to stay with him and then 
to help them on their way, Owen » 
Gwynn turned round to Beorn and as 
him whether Harold and the other boys 
could yet have ridden far. Convinced 
from what he saw about him in the hall 
that here no danger lurked, Beorn now 
confessed that Harold was at hand, and if 
the host allowed he would depart and find 
him. Rapidly Owen told this to his friend, 
whose undecided look gave way to one of 
cunning. ; 

‘‘Ha!” he said; “So, jumps the hare 
in that direction? They are sly, these 
English, very! And, Owen, thou art 
right; we must compel the earl to be a 
friend for ever. Go with the boy and 
help him find his’ friend, dear Owen.” 

“Dear Owen!” muttered Gwynn, as he 
and Beorn quitted the room together. 

As the youths left the hall, Hyllyn 
chuckled and exclaimed, half aloud, half 
to himself, ‘‘Ha, ha! That's right, my 
two unruly nei sours, Llewellyn and Earl 
Blue-tooth! Both are served; one played 
against the other! I render to Llewellyn 
this worthless friend of mine—his prisoner 
—-back again ; and to the earl I freely send 
his son. This binds them both in friend- 
ship close to me, and I am safe from war! 
Ugh! what a pack of fools are these same 
doughty warriors! Honour and broken 
heads! bloodshed and scanty meals ! 
none of it!” 

After a short time, the fire having been 
made up by the strange-looking servants, 


Tl 


who came in as Owen left, a bright blaze 
was soon roaring in the centre of the floor. 
A huge boar pie that might have fed a 
parish, great loaves of coarse black bread, 
some skins of wine, fruits from the orchard 
near, a fearful piece of beef some forty 

ands in weight,—all these were ready 
by the time they came and put their horses 
safely with the rest. The hall was broken 
down in many places; the rents, repaired 
with clay, looked very wretched to the eye. 
Windows there were none. The apertures 
which would have served as such had long 


since been stopped up. Yet here and there 
a slit in the thick wall could serve to show 
from whence a foe was coming. In these 


gaps rude wooden boards were fitted, 
shutting out the fog. No one had ever 
thought to ornament the room, which 
looked much like a modern Yorkshire 
barn. But for our hungry boys the best 
adornment was that groaning board. Their 
eyes grew brighter when they saw the pie 
than they had been for hours. 

“ Hyllyn ap Fergus, known as Hyllyn 
Dhu, this is my friend Earl Hareld. We 
both were held in bondage by Llewellyn; 
he for no fault of his, poor fellow! I 
because older heads can ill abide when 

oung heads are more clever. Let it pass! 

‘arold is brave and warlike, chock full of 
honour, and that kind of dream. His 
friends are like him, nobly born and 
taught—that is, their fathers think they 
have a right to cut the throats of any who 
differ from their views. The sons inherit 
this, and therefore promise well to make us 
peaceful neighbours!” 

Hyllyn then welcomed Harold cour- 
teously, and with short ceremony bade the 
boys sit down, or lie in Roman taste or 
English, as they pleased, only to eat like 
men, regardless of the forms of any lands. 
This cordial welcome was not wanting to 
make the lads fallto. And such a supper 
as those boys ate! We who are grave his- 
torians can only pause in wonder. Suffice 
it us to say they ate and drank most 
stoutly. Then the old man advised them 
to lie down to rest, and with the dawn to 
ride on to the frontier. ‘‘ Tell the English 
earl that British men may semetimes yet 
be trusted, and how ye were received.” 

All this did Owen carefully translate, 
and Harold was delighted. He walked up 
to the seat of Hyllyn Dhu and warmly 
grasped his hand and thanked him in 
courteous phrase, duly explained by Owen. 
The fire was freshened up, skins were 
brought in for beds, and soon the lads 
were snoring as though they had been 
born and bred in that place. 

But Owen had not done all he intended 
to do yet. He talked the old man so far 
over as to cause him to consent to his 
(Owen's) accompanying the English as 
interpreter and guide. ‘‘ For,” said the 
wily Briton, ‘‘if we send them to the 
frontier without a guide they will either 
be lost or taken again by Llewellyn’s men; 
and if another British guide be sent the 
boys would never understand a word. But 
some one should be sent with them as their 
interpreter. This office I will undertake,” 
he said, ‘.and if I am taken by Llewel- 
lyn’s men, why I can well assure them 
that the boys had fled with me; and if the 
grim carl takes us, why I can assure him 
that thou sentest me to hand them over to 
his guardian care. The boys will bear me 
witness that I speak the truth. Yon 
glutton snoring louder than the rest is 
thine for life—for ever. Thou hast won 
the pudding earl, and should his father 
die to-morrow thou art all but king in 


Wessex. Kenwalch is but the Puppd 
of the earl, although much _ secking 
power. The earl once thine, thou has 
the strings in hand to rule the western 
Saxons. Holy saints! I would the chan 
were mine! Then were the Englist 
humbled and Briton cleared from 
Saxondom! Though I am still a boy- 
not two years older than yon snorin, 
swine—though he is stouter, stronger muc! 
than I, he is a child to me in council 
Canst thou imagine such # chick as thal 
attacked our huge Llewellyn? Ay, by th: 
saints he did, and nearly made hin 
yield!” 

“Owen, I’ve listened long enough. It 
part I did believe some of thy tele, but bi 
attack Llewellyn! How he sleeps! Hi 
skin is fair and tender, more like a Saxo1 
maiden’s than a boy’s. His hair, how lon 
it grows! Look at his hand thrown ow 
upon the bearskin, it seems so like ‘ 
child’s! Still in the whole together then 
is something of a godlike presence in hin 
like their own fabled J'ues. He is « 
splendid fellow! Well, Owen, I consen! 
to all thou askest, only for my sake I be 
thou wilt be true to Harold.” 

Owen protested that he need not fear 
and host and guests were all soon wrappe 
in sleep. Bran lay at Beorn’s feet, as cloa 
as he could squeeze. Wolf-dogs wen 
loosened in the yard to watch. Watcher 
were posted near the entrance-gate, an 
as the night wore on upon the farm, 
homestead, there was no eye in all ths 
rambling place that was not closed it 
slumber. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Charlie” and “ fit. Charles.” 
Etat ai, 


BY the trumpets! enter Charlie! —: 
spirited young lad ; 

He’s home once more for holidays and says he' 
jolly glad. 

But is his gladness shared by all ?—just ask hi: 
sister Rose ; 

She makes a face and elevates her pretty littl 
nose. 


No wonder, for he makes her field, but does no! 
let her bat ; 

He pulls her favourite kitten’s tail and pelts her 
tabby cat ; 

He breaks her dollies, bullies her, and gene 
tally behaves 

As if he were a Sultan and all girls were meant 
for slaves. 


Etat xvii. 

He doesn’t bully Rosie now, for he has grown 
aman, 

And models his behaviour on a very differeat 
plan ; 

He doesn’t tease the tabby cat, or pull lis 
sister’s curls, 

And he feels a trifle frightened when he meets 4 
lot of girls. 


On killing gloves and neckties is his monty 
chiefly spent ; 

He is careful to be “up” in all the newest 
kinds of scent; _ 

And Rosie, mindful of past woes, is glad thst 
he has grown 

A big boy now, and seems inclined to leave het 
quite alone. 

Paci Buaks 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


VEREST supported Barbarou in protest- 
ing against the colonel’s invitation, 
vhich he stigmatised as inopportune and 
mpossible to accept, and ended by peremp- 
orily declaring that he would not go, and 
hat he had not resigned membership of 
he Carlton to join such a very mixed 
ssembly as this. 

“Take care,” said Holbeck, playfully 
hreatening him. ‘‘ Very mixed’ seems to 
oe rather hard on a club of which I have 
ust been made an honorary member, and 
t rather sounds as though it came from 
ome lord or other. You have not got rid 
if the golden armour that you so gallantly 
hrew to the winds as completely as you 
hink. Have you forgotten that you are 
ly an assistant-naturalist, and that in 
hat position you ought to be happy and 
oud that, under my patronage, there 
hould be thrown open to you the doors of 
world generally so jealously guarded from 
four humble fellows? Or are you already | 
ifraid that the modest sportsman will not | 
eceive that amount of notice which for- | 
nerly proved too much for his Siamese | 
win, the rich peer of the United Kiugdom? | 
{At the last moment you recoil from an ex- | 
yerience which to me would seem to be4 
lighly interesting. You are at liberty to 
lo as you please, but in that case let us | 
ift the curtain, and I will go in search of | 
he colonel and give him warning as to the | 
yersonage he may soon expect. I am sure | 
te will be most humiliated to find that he | 
ailed to recognise your lordship ” 

Holbeck’s chaff made Everest smile. 

“You are right, doctor,” said he, ‘I 
lave not yet completely thrown off my | 
yurning Nessus’ shirt. Aristocratic preju- | 
lices will come up in spite of me, but I 
womise to shake off the principal ones, | 
iad you will soon find no trace of them. 
lo give you an immediate proof of my, 
incerity, I will call John to explore my 
voxes and drag from their depths the 
sarment of ceremony.” 

“ And what am I to do?” said Barbarou. 
‘What is to happen to me? When I 
tarted for India Taster expected to go to 
uch affairs as this, and I entirely omitted 
0 provide myself with what we sailors call 
}clawhammer.”” 

“Tt is rather awkward,” said Holbeck. 
‘If I could only spare one of my frock 
oats we might shape off the skirts with 
he scissors; but then I don’t see how we | 
ould get your giant form into my insect’s 
kin. Anyhow, you cannot present your- 
elf before the tigerslayers and their ladies 
a the get-up of a Calabrian bandit.” 

“Perhaps I had better put on my best 
ea-suit,”’ said Barbarou. ‘‘ There is braid 
n the collar and cuffs, and the foul anchor 
m my cap will make me look quite 

ca 


“Wait a little,” said Everest, who 
eemed rather alarmed at this proposition, 
‘Idare say we can manage it. There cer- 
ainly ought to be more than one coat in 
ny boxes. We are about the same height; 
‘I lend you a coat.” 

Johu was immediately summoned, and 
\iter hunting through the boxes dis- 
nterred two coats of ii achable cut. 

Barbarou was presented with one, and 


| 


mmediately proceeded to try it on. With 


By Lovis RovssE.et. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE TIGERSLAYER CLUB. 


John’s assistance he ananseed te get into | try, with vases of bronze and porcelain, and 
when in 


the elegant garment, an 


he| valuable furniture and chandeliers; and 


“Holbeck proposed the Ladies.” 


seemed to be clasped in a vice. His shoul- 
ders were much broader than those of 
Everest, and his back was so squeezed up 
that he could hardly move. 

However, it was Hobson’s choice, and as 
Everest assured him that the coat fitted 
to perfection, the sailor had to be satisfied ; 
and when night approached the three 
friends, in full costume, strolled off to the 
club of the Tigerslayers. 

The president had secured the pavilion 
in the centre of the garden for the pur- 
poses of theclub. It was of white marble, 
surrounded by traceried arcades and ter- 
races. The maharajah had decorated it 
with a profusion of carpets and rich tapes- 


the pavilion in its frame of verdure seemed 
like a palace in fairyland. 

Soldiers of the royal guard, in their 
splendid armour, stood sentry on the ter- 
races, while under the verandahs, festooned 
with their glittering lustres, the servants 
in their bright-coloured liveries moved to 
and fro. 

On their arrival the three travellers were 
received by a master of the ceremonies, 
who led them across the marble ante- 
chambers to a door, and, lifting the heavy 
drapery, gave them entrance to the room. 

Barbarou, unaccustomed to much splen- 
dour, was quite dazzled at finding himeelf, 


| with his friends, amid guch prodigious 
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luxury. 


s thousand facets by its brilliant hues, 
bung an immense lustre of marvellous | 
richness, carrying more than a thousand 
In the room there was a crowd | 
just as bright and dazzling as the glitter- 
ing frame which surrounded them—officers , 
and generals covered with lace and decora- 
tions, diplomatic agents in their gala 
forms, ladies in low dresses, many wearing 
their diamond jewellery. 

The gallant sailor might well open his 
eyes, for such luxury would have 
nished many less humble than he was. 
Even the impassible Everest confessed that 
the Auglo-Indian functionaries knew how | 


candles. 


to do things properly. 


As he saw them enter, 
nessy hurried towards them with open 
arms and beaming face. ‘‘ Bravo, doctor!” 


he exclaimed ; “that 
tary punctuality. 
striking. I will take 


moments we have before dinner to intro- | 
duce you to these ladies, who are expect- , 


ing you impatiently.” 
And, 


bloomin, 
The 


and there was little 
wishin, 


their admirers. 


It was quite different with Mrs. What- 


after, the wife of th 
Commissioner. This 


as she saw the doctor, jerked her head so 
violently'that ber long fair curls shook 
about in front of her very long nose as 


she exclaimed that sl 


to shake hands with one of the princes of 


science. 


Barbarou and Everest remained near the 
‘or, in that pitiless isolation to which 


Tho walls and floor were hidden 
beneath draperies of gold and silver stripes, 
while from the vaulted ceiling, cut up into 


Seven o’clock is just: 


like a scrupulous observer of 
society’s laws, the gallant colonel marched | 
the doctor off towards the corner of the 
room, where the wife of the wealthy | 
General Butnot was enthroned, surrounded | 
by her four daughters, the Misses Vic- | 
toria, Arabella, Wilhelmina, and Maude 
Butnot, who were as long and as parched 
as their august mamma was round and 


fray apparently was only very 
slightly impressed by the look it the 
doctor—that is to say, her very florid 
countenance just wrinkled into a grimace 
which did duty for a fecble smile. 
was, in truth, entirely wrapped up in the 
idea of finding husbands for her daughters, 


to add his name to the list of 


“The Lady was only very slightly Impressed.” 


eye. 


bowin, 
Mrs. 


uni- 


gpto- 


Colonel Shaugh- | 


is what I call mili- | shaking. 


advantage of the few ! 


rades.” 


She | 


chance of Holbeck 


@ Assistant-Deputy- 
elegant lady, as soon 


among the groups. 
taken 
he was indeed proud 


his ease, while Barbarou, much humiliated 
at being left out in the cold, followed Hol- 
beck’s triumphal course with an, envious 


Under the colonel’s guidance the doctor 
bore himself most complaisantly. 
to Mrs. Beynon the gracious, to | 
aytown the charming, he submitted 
with coolness to the haughty examination 
of Mrs. Peerncse the superb, and ex- 
changed a few words with the pleasant 
Mrs. Shortbody, who sat surrounded by 
quite a swarm of laughing and chattering 
young misses, among whom were four of 
ber own daughters. Then, piloted by his 
guide, he was headed into the group of | 
men that clustered under the chandelier, | 
and made his way through them with an | 
immense amount of very vigorous hand- | 


And then the colonel seemed to remem- 
ber the existence of his two companions, | 
and stepped up to them with, “ 
to continue my character of introducer, 
‘and to present you to your new com- 


And, bringing them up to the sports- 
men, he presented them right and left. | 

In this monotonous ceremony Everest 
learnt with some astonishment that the 
stout little man with the short legs and 
the face almost hidden in his beard, whom 
; he had been admiring since his arrival, was 
no other than the celebrated General But- 
not, while the long, thin personage close | 
to him was Assistant-Deputy-Commissioner | 
Whatafter, the husband of the poetic ad- 
mirer of the princes of science. 
changed handshakings with the jovial Dr. | 
Cunningham, the imposing magistrate | 
Peernose, the insignificant Captain Bey- 
non, the spiteful political Waytown, and 
the amiable Rev. Mr. Shortbody, without | 
counting the smaller fry of subalterns, | 
secretaries, etc.; but, like Barbarou, he 
was not invited to pass in review down the 
formidable line of ladies old and young. 

In a few minutes the three travellers, 
henceforth free of the club, were dispersed 


possession of Barbarou, 
squeezed up in his coat, and fearing 
every moment to hear the stitches go, 
answered the general’s questions with 
much reserve, and maintained quite an 
aristocratic rigidity, which won general 


English society condemns such as have | 
“not been introduced.” 
conversant with the custom, felt quite at 


Everest, fully 


After ; 


ow me | 


He ex- | 


Little Butnot had 
who, 


admiration. Holbeck, quitting the socic 
of the men, had thrown himself into th 
of the women, whom he seemed to ha 
conquered at first sight. Everest so 
discovered that he was considered a ve 
secondary individual, and feeling in cc 
sequence rather pleased than otherwi 
had abandoned the bigger guns and join 
the very much jollier group of subs. a 
secs. and other minores. 

Half-past seven rang out from the ma 
nificent clock. Two Pelaced and bet 
baned footmen drew apart the hu 
hangings which ornamented one side 
the apartment, and across the mar 
arcade there appeared the dining-room 
splendent with light, with its imme: 
table covered with glasses and flowers 1 
vases of silver and porcelain from Ch 
and Japan. At the same momenta kb 
matgar solemnly announced, 

“The dinner of the most honoura 
ladies is served.” 

The gentlemen, with much gravity ¢ 
formality, advanced to offer their arms 
the ladies old and young. The double 
was formed according to the strictest m 
of etiquette, the worthy president open 
the procession with the wife of Gene 
Butnot, followed by the doctor, who | 
been harpooned by the enthusiastic X 
Whatafter. A few couples behind th 
came the superb Barbarou, bearing on 
arm the haughty Peernose. 

The last couple was formed, and Ever 
seeing that he was left alone, gloon 
followed. 

At this moment a young lady in a di 
of plain white muslin entered the room 
arun, and, seeing Everest by himself, 
gaily as she came behind him, 

“T am always late. What will p 
say ?” 

She was on the point of touching 
arm, when he turned round and made 
a low bow. 

The lady uttered a gentle cry of surpr 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, 
thought you were one of us.” 

“T have only been elected a membe 
the club to-day,” said Everest, colour 
slightly. ‘And as circumstances ob. 
me to introduce myself, allow me to 
that my name is Everest and that I 
assistant-naturalist to Dr. Holbeck.” 


“That is quite sufficient, sir,” said 
lady, demurely. ‘‘I have heard y 
speak of the famous doctor, and as I 
the president’s daughter I am entitle: 
dispense with a little ceremony.” 

And, taking Everest’s arm, they ent: 
the dining-room. 

The personages of importance, gene 
colonels, diplomats, and Dr. ‘olb 
were seated in the centre of the te 
while the younger people sat down in 
order in which they entered. __ 

Everest found himself the neighbot 
a very amiable girl. He knew that 
was the colonel’s daughter, and from 
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fw words they exchanged during dinner 
te leat that Miss Shaughnessy had 
wived from England, where her father 
udeent her to finish her education after 
vr mother’s death, and that since her re- 
am to India she had been under the 
sarge of her aunt, the superb Mrs. Peer- 
In the exchange of these ordinary con- 

Everest was very reserved; he ex- 
ved that being desirous of paying a 
to India he had availed himself of the 
sportuity cf joining the eminent Dr. 
joiteck. But in spite of his firm resolu- 
im to find himself thoroughly bored by 


te dub of Tigerslayers, he was obliged | 


confess to himself that the charming 


fis Shanghnessy had completely dissi- | 


ated this idea. 


The dinner was very brilliant. Dr. Hol- 


eck bore off all the honours, and the gal- | 


turalist showed that under his black 
coat there breathed not only a 
ly good fellow and a conscien- 
man of science, but also an accom- 
ed gentleman. 

Barbarou, thanks to the coat which tor- 
ued him and crippled all his movements, 
ns doomed to see the most exquisite 
ihes pass by untasted, and, in the eyes of 
nguished neighbours, proved him- 
very ideal of moderation and good 


o dessert had begun. The president 
tapped the table with the handle 
if. He rose and solemnly re- 


adies and gentiemen, I give you the 
h of her most gracious Majesty the 


gentlemen rose as one man, and 
ating, “‘ The Queen! The Queen!” 
their glasses. 
ists were opened, and the usual 
followed. Holbeck proposed the 
Said he, 
entlemen, I. drink to those who, as 
wives, daughters, and sisters, are 
y, the support, and the charm of 
n existenee—to those who by their 
2 levate our hearts, ennoble our 
aghts, and magnify our actions. Gen- 
1, I drink to ‘ The Ladies!’ ” 
toast was received with three tre- 
cheers, and the murmur of appro- 
ad hardly died away when the 
mtinued, 
‘Gentlemen, I cannot resume my seat 
‘Sout expressing to you my deep sense 
honour you have done the humble 
ons in my labours and myself in 
uciously receiving us. I have but 
, and that is that this associa- 
ich we are founding to-day is 
by the force of circumstances to 
t a limited existence. For me, 
nen, this day, and those that are to 
‘it, in which we shall be occupied in 
noble work, will be graven on my 
as amongst the happiest in my 
Iam proud to be able to be the 
to give you ‘Three cheers for the 
vers’ Club!’ ” 
tewed thunder of bravos and hurrahs 
‘the answer to this natty little speech, 
n the doctor sat down Mrs. What- 
“= murmured in his ear that she had 
*@ listened to a toast more permeated 
entific humour than that which he 
* just given. 
4nd now little General Butnot suddenly 
=, and having obtained silence, spoke as 
slows : 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, the words that 
"tave just heard from our eminent friend 


| have awakened in my mind, as in yours, a 
{ very melancholy thought. We are gathered 
together here for an object which our pre- 
| sident the other day very aptly described 
as one of high philanthropy. We shall in 
the early future unfortunately be all dis- 
| persed. Those ties of friendship, of 
| brotherhood, which I see already forming 
round us, and which will grow stronger 
from day to day—those ties, ladies and 
gentlemen, will be suddenly and fatally 
broken. The Tigerslayers’ Club will then 
for us be no more than a memory—the 
memory of a mission nobly accomplished ; 
a memory of pleasant hours spent in each 
other’s company ; but to this memory there 
will be imperishably attached that of the 
man who will remain the honour of our 
brief union—that is to say, of the savant 
who amongst us personifies the scientific 
glory of the leading nations of the world. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I drink to the health | 
of our illustrious colleague, the immortal | 
naturalist, Dr. Holbeck!” 
The glasses of all present were held out | 
towards the doctor, who received the apo- 
theosis with a peculiarly knowing smile. | 


(Wo be continued. 


a 


THE SILVER CANON. 


CHAPTER XL.—BART TRIES CIVILISATION FOR | 
A CHANGE. | 
oR some hours all was blank to the 
brave young fellow, and then he 
seemed to struggle back ‘into half-con- 
sciousness sufficient to enable him to drink 
from a glass held to his lips, and then 
once more all was blank for many hours. 

When Bart awoke from the long sleep, | 
it was to find Maude seated by his bedside | 
looking very anxious and pale; and as 
soon as she saw his eyes open, she rose and 
glided from the room, when in a few 
| minutes the governor and a tall, quiet- 
| looking, fair-haired man, whom Bart had 
never before seen, entered the apartment. 

“Ah! my young friend,” exclaimed the 
governor, ‘‘ how are you now ?” 

“Did you get the letter?” cried Bart, 
excitedly. 

“Yes; and I have 
strong relief party to be mustered ready 
for going to our friend’s help,” replied 
the governor; ‘‘but we must get you 
strong first.” 

«Tam strong enough, sir,” cried Bart, 
sitting up. ‘‘I will guide them to the 
place. We must start at once.” 

“Really, my young friend,” said the 
governor, ‘I don’t think you could 
manage to sit a horse just yet.” 

“Indeed I can, sir,” cried Bart. “I 
was only tired out, and hungry and sleepy. 
The Apachés have been hard upon my 


iven orders for a 


—I'm afraid I don’t know how many days 
| ago.” 


| guide. 


trail ever since I started a weck—ten days | 


‘“‘Here! you must not get excited,” 
said the tall pale man, taking Bart’s hand 
and feeling his pulse, and then laying his 
hand upon his forehead. 

‘* Are youa doctor?” said Bart, eagerly. 

“Yes,” said the governor, “this is 
Doctor Maclane.” 

“Yes, I am Doctor Maclane,” said the 
tall fair man ; ‘‘and Miss Mande, yonder, 
said I was to be sure and cure you.” 

‘‘ But I’m not ill,” cried Bart, flushing. 

“*No,” said Doctor Maclane, ‘‘ you are 
not ill. No fever, my lad, nothing but 
exhaustion.” 

“Tl tell you what to prescribe for 
that,” cried Bart, excitedly. 

‘Well, tell me,’’ said the 
smiling. 

“The same as Doctor Lascelles does, 
and used to when Joses and he and I had 
been hunting up cattle, and were over- 
done.” 

‘Well, what did he prescribe?” said 


doctor, 


| Doctor Maclane. 


‘* Plenty of the strongest soup that could 
be made,” said Bart. ‘‘And now, please 
sir, when may we start—to-night ?” 

“No, no—impossible.”’ 

“But the doctor is surrounded by 
enemies, sir, and hard pushed ; every hour 
will be like so much suffering to him till he 
is relieved.” 

“To-morrow night, my lad, is the very 
earliest time we can be ready. The men 
could set out at once, but we must have 
store waggons prepared, and a sufficiency 
of things to enable the doctor to hold his 
own when these savage beasts have been 
tamed down. They do not deserve to be 
called men,” 

“But you will lose no time, sir?” cried 
Bart. 

“Not a minute, my lad; and so you 
had better eat and sleep all you can till we 
are quite ready to start.” 

“But you will not let them go without 


| me, sir?” cried Bart, imploringly. 


“Not likely, my lad, that I should send 
my men out into the desert without a 
There! I think he may get up, 
doctor, eh ?” 

‘Get up! yes,” said the doctor, laugh- 
ing. ‘He has a constitution like a horse. 
Feed well and sleep well, my lad, and lie 
down a good deal in one of the waggons 
on your way back.” 

“Oh, no, sir, I must ride.” 

“No, my lad, you must do as the 
doctor advises you,” said the governor, 
sternly. ‘Besides, your horse will want 
all the rest it can have after so terrible a 
ride as you seem to have had.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bart, who saw how 
much reason there was in the advice, ‘I 
will do what you wish.” 

“That’s right, my lad,” 


governor. ‘Now then, we will leave you, 


| and you may dress and join us in the next 


room, where Donna Maude is, like me, 
very anxious to learn all about the doctor’s 
adventures and yourown. You can tell 
us and rest as well.” 

Bart was not long in dressing, and 
as he did so he began to realise how 
terribly worn and travel-stained his 
rough hunting costume had become. It 
was a subject that he had never thought 
of out in the plains, for what did dress 
matter so long as it was a stout covering 
that would protect his body from the 
thorns? But now that he was to appear 
before the governor’s lady and Maude, he 
felt a curious kind of shame that made him 
at last sit down in a chair, asking himself 


| whether he had not better go off and hide 


said the 
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somewhere—anywhere, so as to be out of 
his present quandary. 

Sitting down in a chair too! How 
strange it seemed! He had not seated 
himself in a chair now for a very, very 
long time, and it seemed almost tiresome 
and awkward; but all the same it did 
nothing to help him out of his dilemma. 

“« Whatever shall I do?” thought Bart. 
“And how wretched it is for me to be 
waiting here when the doctor is perhaps in 
cy terrible state, expecting help ! 

“t He is in safety, though,” he mused the 
next minute, ‘for nothing but neglect 
would make the place unsafe. How glad 
I am that I ran that risk, and went all 
round to make sure that there was no other 
way up to the mountain top!” 

Fast then there was a soft tapping at the 
door, and a voice said, 

“Are you ready to come, Bart? The 
governor is waiting.” 

““Yes—no, yes—no,” cried Bart, in 
confusion, as he ran and opened the door. 
“T cannot come, Maude. Tell them I 
cannot come.” 

“You cannot come!” she cried, won- 
deringly. ‘‘ And why not, pray ?” 

“Why not! Just look at my miserable 
clothes. I’m only fit to go and have din- 
ner with the greasers.” 

Maude laughed and took hold of his 
hand. 

“You don’t know what our friends are 
like,” she said, merrily. ‘They know 
how bravely you rode over the plains 
with dear father’s message, and they don’t 
expect you to be dressed in velvet and 
silver like a Mexican don. Come along, 
sir, at once.” 4 

“Must I?” said Bart, shrinkingly. 


“Must you! Why, of course, you 
foolish fellow! What does it matter about 
your clothes?” 


Bart thought that it mattered a great 
-deal, but he said no fore, only ruefully 
followed Maude into the next room, where 
be met with so pleasantly cordial a re- 
-ception that he forgot all his troubles 
about garments, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the meal spread before him whenever he 
could drag his mind away from thoughts 
of the doctor in the desert waiting for 


‘help. 

‘hen he had to relate all his adventures 
to the governor's lady, who, being child- 
less, seemed to have made Maude fill the 
vacancy in her affections. 

And so the time faded away, there being 
‘so much in Bart’s modest narrative of his 
adventures that evening arrived before he 
could believe the fact, and this was suc- 
ceeded by so long and deep a sleep that it 
was several hours after sunrise before the 
lad awoke, feeling grieved and ashamed 
that he should have slept so calmly there 
while his friends were in such distress. 

Springing from his couch, and having a 
goo bath. he found to his great delight 
that all the weary stiffness had passed 
away, that he was bright and vigorous as 
ever, and ready to spring upon his horse 
at any time. 

This made him think of Black Boy, to 
whose stable he hurried, the brave little 
animal greeting him with a snort that 
sounded full of welcome, while he rattled 
and tugged at his halter, and seemed eager 
to get out once more into the open. 

The cob had been well groomed and fed, 
and to his master’s great joy seemed to be 
no worse than when he started for his 
long journey to Lerisco. In fact, when 
Bart began to examine him Sttentively, 
so far from being exhausted or strained, 


the cob was full of play, pawin ntly- 
at his master and playfully retendiag to 
bite, neighing loudly his disgust after- 
wards when he turned to leave the stables. 
“There! be patient, old lad,” he said, 
turning back to pat the little nag’s glossy 
arched neck once more; ‘‘I’ll soon be 
back. Eat away and rest, for you've got 
another long journey before you.” 
Whether ‘Black Boy understood his 
master’s words or not it is impossible to 


say. 

What! Is it ridiculous to suppose such 
a thing ? 

Perhaps so, most worthy disputant; but 
you cannot prove that the nag did not un- 
derstand. 

At all events, he thrust bis velvety nose 
into the Indian corn that had been placed 
for his meal, and went on contentedly 
crunching up the flinty grain, while Bart 
hurried away now to see how the prepara- 
tions for starting were going on, for he 
felt, he could not explain why, neglectful 
of his friend’s interests. 

To his great delight, he found that great 
progress ad been made ; a dozen waggons 

ad been filled with stores, thirty horses 
had heen provided with drivers and care- 
takers, and a troop of fifty lancers, with 
their baggage-waggons and an ample 
supply of ammunition, were being pre- 
pared for their march, their captain care- 
fully inspecting his men’s accoutrements 
the while. 

A finer body of bronzed and active men 
it would have been impossible to select. 
Every one was armed with a short heavy 
bore rifle, a keen sabre, and a long, 
sharply-pointed lance; while their horses 
were the very perfection of chargers— 
swift, full of bone and sinew, and looking 
as if, could their riders but get a chance, 
four times the number of Indians would 
go down before them like dry reeds in a 
furious gale.” 

‘Are you only going to take fifty?” 
said Bart to the captain. 

“That’s all, my lad,” was the reply. 
“Is it not enough ?” 

‘There must have been five hundred 
Indians before the camp,” replied Bart. 

‘« Well, that’s only ten times as many,” 
said the captain, laughingly. ‘‘ Fifty are 
more than enough for such an attack, for 
we have discipline on our side, while they 
are only a mob. Don’t you be afraid, my 
boy. I dare say we shall prove too many 
for them.” 

“TI am not afraid,” said Bart, stoutly ; 
“but I don’t want to see your party over- 
whelmed.” 

«And you shall not see it overwhelmed, 
my boy,” replied the captain. ‘Do you 
see this sabre?” 

“Yes,” said Bart, 
gazing with interest 
at the keen weapon 
the officer held out 
for his inspection. “ It 
looks very sharp.” 

“Well,” said the 
captain, smiling, ‘‘ex- 
perience has taught 
that this is a more 
dangerous weapon 
than the great, heavy 
two - handed swords 
men used to wield. 
Do you know why?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried 
Bart; ‘while a man 
was swinging round a 
great two - handed 
sword you could jump 


in and cut him down, or run him through 
with that.” 

“Exactly,” said the captain; ‘and 
that’s why I only take fifty men with me 
into the desert instead of two hundred. 
My troop of fifty represent this keen, sharp 
sword, with which blade I can strike an 
thrust at the Indians again and again, 
when a larger one would be awkward and 
slow. Do you see?” 

“Ye—e—es!” said Bart, hesitating. 

“ You forget, my boy, how difficult it is 
to carry stores over the plain. All these 
waggons have to go as it is, and my ex- 
perience teaches me that the lighter an 
attacking party is the better, especially 
when it has to deal with Indians.” 

‘« And have these men ever fought with 
Indians?” 

-“*A dozen—a score of times,” repli 
the captain. ‘‘ Ah! here is our friend the 
governor. Why, he is dressed up as if he 
meant to ride part of the way with us!” 

“Ah, captain! Well, my young Indian 
runner,” said the governor, laughing, 
‘are you ready for another skirmish ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I’m ready now,” said Bart, 
promptly. ‘I can saddle up in five 
minutes.” 

“‘T shall be ready at sunset,” said the 
captain; ‘‘ my men are ready now.” 

‘« ve made up my mind to go with you,” 
said the governor. 

“You, sir!” cried Bart. 

“Yes, my lad. I want to see the silver 
cafion and your mountain fortress. And 
besides, it seems to me that a brush with 
the Indians will do me good. I want them 
to have a severe lesson, for they are getting 
more daring in their encroachments every 
day. Can you make room for me?” 

‘he captain expressed his delight, and 
Bart’s eyes flashed as he felt that it was 
one more well-armed, active fighting man ; 
and when evening came, after an affec- 
tionate farewell, and amidst plenty of 
cheers from the swarthy mob of idlers, the 
well-mounted little party rode out along 
the road leading to the plains, with the 
lancers’ accoutrements Jingling, their 
lance-points gilded by the setting sun, 
and their black and yellow pennons flutter- 
ing in the pleasant evening breeze. 

“At last,” said Bart to himself, as he 
reined up and drew aside to see the gallant 
little array pass. ‘Oh! if we can only 
get one good chance at the cowardly 
savages! They won't hunt me now!” 

And in imagination he saw himself 
riding in the line of horsemen, going at 
full speed for a body of bloodthirsty 
Indians, and driving them helter-skelter 
like chaff before a storm. 


(To be continued.) 
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BILLY’S DOUGHTY DEEDS; 
OR, A WELSH GOAT’S LECTURE. 


By Bertan Gwynre Evans, 
Author of ‘' Bronwen,” “ Owen Hughes,” ete, 


sir?” asked the father, with mock severity. | companion which many neglected Billies 
your mind to part with a very dear | ‘‘ If your schoolmaster, I cannot allow ycu | are. 

friend,” said his father. so to slight those in authority over you; “Yes, sir, you have come in time to hear 

“A dear your doom pro- 
friend of mine f”” nounced,” and 
asked Tom, Mr. Craig raised 
looking up with a warning fore- 
bis cup still in finger at the in- 
bis hand. truder, whose 


mM, I am afraid you must make up 


“Yes, one of only reply was 
your dearest a toss of the 
friends, _ per- head, while he 
haps, I should walked gravely 
lave said.” to the side of 

The «party— Tom for his ex- 


father, mother, 
ind a rollicking 
doy of fourteen 
were seated at 
oreakfast in the 
itation-master’s 
house of a vil- 
lage on the 


pected treat—a 
piece of bread 
from his young 
master’s hand. 

“You need 
not hope for 
pardon or for 
grace there,” 


Cambrian Rail- continued the 
way in Mont- station - master. 
yomeryshire. ‘Were he on 


Tom and his 
nother both 
looked their sur- 
prise, but there 
was a twinkle 


bended knee to 
intercede on 
your behalf it 
would not abate 
a jot of your 


n his father’s sentence.” 

tyes that made “But what 
tom doubtful has he done?” 
whether he was asked Mra. 
mM earnest or Craig. 

aot. “He has 


“Who is it, 
Craig?” asked 
the wife. 
“Billy,” was 
the laconic 


reply. 
“Billy!” 
tchoed Tom, in 
very different 
tone of voice, 


transgressed 
against the 
powers that be, 
broken the by- 
laws of the 
Cambrian Rail- 
way Company, 
shamelessly 
trespassed on 
their lands, wil- 


“Why, father, fully destroyed 
what has Billy their property, 
lone now ?”” ¥ and absolutely 

“Ask rather made for him- 
what has Billy self a veritable 
tot done, and it bandit’s den in 
would be easier our very midst. 
‘o answer you. I shudder to 
( should think think of his ut- 
that eating ter depravity.” 


‘very green 


“Craig! What 
thing in the 


are youthinking 


garden, inspect of? Do be seri- 
ing the ventila- ous for a mo- 
lionof the house ment.” 

‘rom the terra- “Serious, my 
cotta chimney dear? Iam seri- 
‘op, frightening ous as a judge 
the school chil- “There is nothing for It; Billy must go.” should be. I 
ren out of their speak only the 
wits, and butting your schoolmaster into | and if Billy, he is merely your own image | truth. You know Jones the inspector was 
the ditch, were enough.” | in mischief. However, there is nothing to | here yesterday evening. He intended 


.The wife smiled and Tom laughed out- | be done, Billy must go.” 

Fight, | ‘‘Baa!”’ came a hoarse voice near, as 

“Oh, father! surely you don’t count | the door was butted open, and the culprit 

that last as any wrong? He only paid a| himself appeared. 

vart of my debt. But what an image he| Billy was a fine goat. His long hair 

Oresented!”” and the boy laughed im- | was white as snow, and as Tom took good 

moderately at the recollection. care to give him a thorough bath at least 
Which do you mean by the image, | once a week, Billy was not the unpleasant 


making arrangements for selling that hay- 
rick yonder, for now, at the close of such a 
hard winter, it would fetch a good price. 
We went out to view it. It appeared all 
fair until we got to the lee side beyond, 
when we saw a good-sized hole in it near 
the ground. Jones bent down to look in 
and then said, in an awful whisper, 
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“ ‘Craig, something unearthly is in here. 
There is some big white thing with eyes 
like burning coals.’ 

“<« Nonsense,’ said I. ‘Perhaps the 
Cambrian are lodging angels unawares.” 

" “Jones had stooped down again for a 
second look, when, with a frightened 
‘Baa!" Billy leaped out of the hole over 
Jones’s prostratetigure, and scudded away.” 

His listeners both laughed aloud, while 
Billy looked gravely from one to the other. 

‘“As soon ag Jones had recovered his fect 
and composed himself, and I had assured 
him that Billy was the only one of his 
species within half a dozen miles, we ex- 
amined the rick minutely. It was nothing 
but a shell! Billy had eaten it nearly all 
except an outside crust all round, and had 
indeed made himself splendid winter quar- 
ters. Tis no wonder he kept in such good 
condition throughout the hard winter. 
You see there is nothing for it, Billy must 


” 


With a defiant ‘‘Baa!” the culprit 
paced out of the room and on to the plat- 
form, having caught the sound of an ap- 
proaching train, for he had an extensive 
circle of appreciative acquaintances, en- 
gino-drivers, stokers, guards, and all other 
officials who regularly visited the place, 
and with all of whom he was a prime 
favourite. 

“Don’t you think you could manage to 
keep him on, father?” asked Tom, 
anxiously, 

“There is no chance, Tom. Had he 
contented himself with eating the rick the 
misdemeanour might have been condoned, 
but to frighten an inspector out of his wits, 
that was rank treason!” 

At this moment a porter knocked at the 
door. 

“For you, sir,” handing a yellow enve- 
lope to Mr. Craig. 

“‘T feared as much,” said the station- 
master, glancing over it and throwing it 
across to Tom. 

With a sinking heart Tom read: 


“The Cambrian Railway Company. 
“Traffic Department, 
“* Oswestry, 25th March, 188— 

“ Sir,—It haviog been reported that a certain 
animal in your possession has damaged the 
Compavy’s property at your station, and finding 
on reference to our letter-book tbat your atten. 
tion has been previously called to a similar 
occurrence, I have now to request that you will 
unmediately dispose of the animal in question, 
and so effectually prevent the recurrence of 
such damage to the Company’s property. 

“T am, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
“J. CaTTLe, Traffic Manager.” 


“What will you do, then, father?” and 
there was a gulp in the boy's throat. 

“We will give Billy the chance of re- 
trieving his honour by serving his queen 
and country.” 

Tom could not for the moment make out 
his father’s drift. 

“That is to say, we will make a soldier 
of him.” 

Tom understood now. 

“The Royal Welsh!” he exclaimed. 
“Will Billy be the regimental goat?” 

“I think so. The post has been for 
some time vacant, and I have already made | 
some arrangemonts. So Billy will be sent 
in a day or two to the headquarters of the 
regiment at Rhyl.” 

_ A few days after Billy started on his 
journey, his horns having been suitably 
beribboned by Tom before he left. The 
officers of the train were all known to 


Billy, so that he was duly handed over at j 


Rhyl to Corporal Price, who awaited him 
with a guard of honour to receive the new 
officer, for such should Billy be considered, 
the goat always marching at the head of 
the regiment. 

In a very little time Billy became as 

rime a favourite with the men as he had 
Been with the railway officials, and they 
petted and spoiled him as much as a goat 
of Billy’s character could be spoiled. 

Billy soon became as well known in Rhyl 
as the regimental uniform was, and in the 
public parades through the town his digni- 
fied appearance as he stalked proudly and 
with head erect at the head of the regiment 
attracted universal attention. 

Never had regimental goat been more 
attentive to duties than was Billy. At 
drill, parade, and roll-call Billy was ever 
to the fore. He seemed to take as much 
pride in the regiment as the men did in 
him. And when the men—overgrown 
boys that they were—had leisure, as they 
had in abundance, they found in Billy as 
hearty a playfellow as they found him a 
ready comrade in duty. 

Well fed, well groomed, well housed, 
well cared for in every way, Billy’s lot 
among goats was indeed a happy one. But, 
alas! pride goeth before o fall, and Billy 
was to be no exception to the rule. 

Billy had not merely the right of entry 
to the mess-room, but was always a wel- 
come guest there, and received many a 
dainty morsel from the friendly hands of 
the men. One evening, however, it hap- 
pened that Corporal Price, out of a spirit 
of thoughtless mischief, proposed that 


Billy should partake of the liquids as well | 


as of the solids of the mess-table. The 
suggestion was at once seized upon, and 
the men eagerly watched Billy’s first 
bibulous attempt. 

Corporal Price cosxingly held out his 
cup, and Billy, after a suspicious prelimi- 
nary sniff, quaffed off the contents. 
Another and yet another of the men 
offered Billy a drink, an invitation he 
could not think of declining. Finally, the 
large earthen vessel which held the beer 
at the head of the table was placed upon 
the floor, and Billy was directed to hel: 
himself, which he proceeded to do wit. 
such hearty goodwill that he became, to 
the intense amusement of the men—I am 
ashamed to have to acknowledge—help- 
lessly, unmistakably intcxicated. 

I shall not attempt to describe his 
symptoms. Suffice it to say that the next 
morning Billy was for the first time absent 
from roll-call, and did not put in an ap- 
pearance all day. Nothing could tempt 

im to leave his stable. 


When a second day brought a repetition ; 
of the desertion, and a second evening | 


mess commenced without Billy putting in 
an appearance, Corporal Price was directed 
to bring the deserter before a court-martial 
of the men’s mess. 

With considerable difficulty he managed 
to induce Billy to leave his Jair at all, and 
it was only by dragging him by main force 
he could get him inside the door of the 
room which had been the scene of his 
orgies two nights before. 

Billy’s appearance was greeted with a 
cheer, but eadly changed were his looks. 
His once glossy coat had an unkempt ap- 
pearance, while the once proud and erect 
head was lowered in sbame. 

“‘Come, Billy, take a drink!” said the 
sergeant at the head of the table. 

The words seemed to rouse the animal. 
He lifted his head. His eye lit up. His 
fore hoof beat the floor. Then, with a 


snort, @ rush, and a bound, Billy butted 
full against the large earthen vessel con- 
taining the men's evening allowance of ale, 
breaking it into a thousand pieces, and 
deluging not only the table but the men 
who sat near. Then, with his head once 
more erect, he stalked proudly and majes- 
tically out of the room. 

‘« And really, sir!” said the corporal to 
me in reciting the incident, ‘Billy's was 
the best blue ribbon lecture I ever listened 
to 


——+-e-4—__—__ 


THE PENNY WHISTLE, AND 
HOW TO PLAY IT. 


“ The humble whistle! What a noise it makes 
As Sydney Jones our neighbour's cat awakes ! 
With tail erect she darts up from her dreams, 
Her back hgir bristling at his fearful screams. 
With one wild yell,” ete. 
A TuTor for the penny whistle! Ye tunefal 
nine! ‘ Talk about the spread of educa- 
tion, has the world yet seen a more striking proof 
of the—” But these flourishes will never do ; our 
space compels us to hasten forthwith to our 
tutor—we had almost written tooter—and de- 
scend—or ascend ?—to particulars. Adieu, 
then, the poetical for a less inflated strain. Aud 
very small piping it shall be. 

The best penny whistles are tuned in D, and 
we shall assume that ours is so. Occasionally, 
however, they are in a different key, but this 
does not alter the fingering, as the intervals are 
the same, und the same air will be played with 
the same stopping. There are six holes, which, 
commencing from the mouthpiece end, we will 
j number 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6. Of these holes, t, 
2, and 3 should be worked by the fingers of the 
left hand ; 4, 5, and 6 by those of the right. 

The lowest note of the instrument is sounded 
when all the holes are stopped—the reason, of 
course, being that the vibration takes place 
along its whole length. To get this note is, 
however, not easy, as there is a great tendency 
to blow too strongly, and so get into overtones. 
“The very gentlest breath will give the dulcet 
note we seek.” Having got the D, and it must 
be a good full note, unstop 6, so as to keep only 
1, 2, 8, 4, and 5 shut, and you will with the 
same strength of wind sound E, the note that 
comes just above it in the scale. 

F-sharp, the next note, is got by unstoppi. 
Band 6; G, the next, by unstopping 4, 5, an 
6; A, the next, by unstopping 3, 4, 5, and 6; 
B, the next, by unstopping 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; 
C-sharp by unstopping all the holes. 

Nothing can be casier of remembrance than 
this. The fingers are lifted from the holes one 
after the other, beginning at the bottom of the 
‘instrument, and with every finger you lift yoa 
rise to a higher note. But we have not quite 
finished the octave. How do you get the D? 
By leaving 1 open and closing the rest. And 
| one note we passed, C-natural, how is that ob- 

tained? By unstopping 1, 5, and 6. 
We have thus gone trom D to D and got our 
. first octave. How do we get the next? Py 
| blowing a little stronger, a very little, and un- 
, Stopping on the same principle as before. Begin- 
ning with D, we have 1 unstopped, and then 
closing 1 and opening 6 we get E, opening 5 and 
6 we get F-sharp, opening 4, 5, and 6 we get 
G, opening 3, 4, 5, and 6 we get A, and open- 
ing 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 we get B, just as we did 
before, the fingering being the same, bat the 
notes, owing to the stronger blowing, being an 
octave higher. The next note, C natural, is ot- 
tained by unstopping 1 and 6; the next, 
C-sharp, is given by clearing 1, 5, and 6; the 
next, b by clearing 1, 4, 5, and 6. And so we 
have completed our second octave. But we 
have four more notes yet that can be safely 
sounded without giving our audience the enr- 
ache, and of these E is got by unstopping 8 and 
6, F-sharp by unstopping 2 and 6, G by un- 
stopping 2, 4, 5, and 6, and A by unstopying 1 
and 6. We thus have a range of twenty-one 


notes, including the two C-sharps and thiee 
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F-sharps, so that our instrument is by no means 
a defective one, and the only difficulty in play- 
ing it is the avoidance of overtones where the 
artistic merit comes in at the middle D. It is, 
however, easy to remember that if you blow 
softly you get the lower octave, if you blow 
firmly you get the higher octave, if you blow 
wildly you get the peculiarly metallic screech 
which has made the penny whistle the abhorred 
of civilised men. 

And now, having cleared the ground—for it 
is not our place here to teach the ‘‘ rudiments 
of music,” and in showing how to produce the 
notes we have gone as far as we need in a 
*“monograph” such as this—we will unfold 
the tittle. scheme we had in view when we 
started on this article, and introduce to our 
readers the Béy's Own Mechanical Penny 
Whistle! 


Tho principle of the whistle, and, indeed, of 
all instruments of tho flute and flageolet type, 
being that certain of the holes in different com- 
binations should be left open in order to give 
the different notes, and that the expression 
should be given by the modulation of the wind 
strength, it follows that the fingering is merely 
mechanical. A substitute for the fingering can 
therefore be found, and the simplest substitute 
we have come across is a sheet of wrapping- 
paper ! 

‘ake a strip of brown paper or manilla paper, 
just wide enough to cover the holes on the 
whistle, or rather overlapping about half an inch 
on each side of the end Poles Mark off on the 
paper at each end of the strip where the centres 
of the holes come, and rule parallel lincs the 
whole length of the paper, so that as it pulls 
over the whistle each of the six lines will pass 
exactly over the centre of each of the six holes. 
On each side of these six lincs draw a line so 
that the space between the two new lines on 
each side of the central one may be half as wide 
again as the diameter of the hole across which it 
iy to move. 

Now rule the paper crossways in lines three- 
sixteenths of an inch apart parallel to each other, 
and strictly at right angles to the lengthway 
lines. The strip is now ready for you to sto) 
out your tune on the principle of the Jacquard 
loom or the American organettes now so com- 
mon amongst us. . 

First find the shortest note the air contains 


in our example, the ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
this is a quaver—and each of the ruled spaces 
cut by the lines through the whistle-holes must 
represent this interval of sound. Double the 
space will give double the interval of sound, and 
hence, if one space represents a quaver, two 
spaces will represent a crotchet. In the Blue 
Bells the first note is D, a crotchet ; and as D 
is produced by unstopping 1, we fill up on the 
first line a double space. The next note is G, a 
minim ; and, as G is produced by unstopping 4, 
5, and 6, we fill up spaces on those lines, making 
them double the Jength of the first space, the 
note being double as long. The third note is a 
crotchet, F-sharp, and this is marked by black- 
ing in 5 and 6. There is no need to continue 
this explanation in detail, as the method is suffi- 
ciently clear, and the notes are given in Fig. 1, 
and can be compared with the scale. One space 
equals a quaver, two spaces a crotchet, four a 
minim, in this instance ; but should a quicker 
tune be selected the spaces may have to be 
given values of less interval. The simplest 
plan is to find the shortest note, and then see- 
ing how many of it would go to a bar, to mark 
off the bars along the edge of the scale, and then 
fill in at your case. ° In our example eight spaces 


go to a bar, because the shortest note is a, 


quaver, and eight quavers make the semibreve. 


‘aving filled in the notes, take a sheet of glass, ; 


lay the paper on it, and with a sharp penknife 


cut away all the spaces you have blacked—in 
short, make a stencil of your brown paper. 

We are now ready to commence. Hang the 
stencil over the whistle so that the holes you 
have made in it pass over the whistle holes, and 
blow ently as you drag it along. As the holes 
are cleared one after the other the notes are 
given forth, and the whistle can be played al- 
' most as easily as a barrel-organ—if you can only 
keep the paper straight and flat on to the tin. 
But this is not always easy to do, and so we 
require a further invention, which the following 
sketches almost sufficiently describe. 

Fig. 2 is a piece of deal, the shaded part of 


Fig 2 


which shows where it is to be cut away. Two 
| of these blocks, each of them abont three inches 
| long and two inches wide, are required. Fig. 3 
( shows one of the blocks after it is in shape. 
The top groove in one must be larger and deeper 
than that in the other, owing to the tapering 
form of the whistle—for the whistle must fit 


Fig 3 


firmly. Two rollers, made by sawing pieces off 
a broomstick, are taken of sutlicient width to 
carry your stencil easily, and these are fixed as 
shown in Fig. 4. One has a handle made of 
| bent wire, with the point that is driven into the 
roller flattened out and hammered in straight, 
80 as to give a firm hold; the other has two 
, spindles only. 

| “The rollers are fitted with an elastic band, so 
as to keep them close together and make them 
‘act as a miniature mangle. A slip of wood is 
‘fastened beneath the blocks to keep them in 
| position. If itis intended to play the air through 
‘only once, and to shift for each repetition, a 
‘ weight is affixed to one end of the paper to keep 
‘it flat; if, however, the air is to be repeated 
! without a pause, the ends of the stencil have 
: simply to be pasted together, and a flanged roller 
: hung in the loop, as shown in the cut. 

This is all the contrivance consists of. It is 
_ effective, and easily made. The only difficulty 
jin playing with it is the need of the stronger 
; blow in the upper octave, a difficulty soon mas- 
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tered after a little careful practice. The prin- | be not applied to the humble whistle. The | Any other instrument, if improperly used, will_ 
ciple of the perforated keyboard is applicable to | humble whistle! Alas! But let it not be give forth itsappalling overtones. Treat it pro- 
so many instruments that these fount notes on | imagined that squeals and screeches are the | perly, gently, and firmly, and you will find it 


its construction may prove valuable, even if it 


sounds the poor whistle was made to produce. | as sweet-toned as a flageolet. 


DIVERS AND DIVING 


PART IL 


I 


togram,” which appeared for the first time 


in English in our fourth volume, a great deal of | 


the action took apices on the bed of the Amazon, 
and from M. Jules Verne’s vivid description 
and its accompanying illustrations our readers 


gained a very fair idea of the ordinary diving- | 


dress and the way in which it is used. Of 
late, however, a new apparatus has been in- 
vented and adopted, of which we herewith give 
a sketch. ; : 

In the tunnel now being driven under the 
Severn unusually elaborate precautions were 
taken to provide against the river breaking in, 
and gates were erected so that should the head- 
ing be flooded the water could be kept within 
bounds. Notwithstanding all this, the catas- 
trophe did occur, and at the first inrush of the 
water the men very naturally fled for their 
lives, and forgot to shut the gates behind them. 


N that deeply interesting story “The Cryp- | 


The Reservoir Diving-Dress. 


In consequence of this negligence the works 
were flooded, and for a long time stood idle, as 
every effort made to get to the gates and shut 
them so as to permit the pumps to clear the 
gallery proved a failure. At last one of the 
workmen went down with a new apparatus on 
his shoulders which required no pipes or air- 
pumps to keep it going. It was the first time 
the invention had been used, at any rate in this 
country, and it required a man of no ordinat 
nerve to risk his life at its trial. The ris| 
was run, however, the gates were shut, the 
pumping began, and the Severn tunnel is now 
well on its way to completion, 

The common diving-dress, with which most 
of us are familiar, is made of sheet indiarubber 
covered with tanned twill. The cuffs fit tightly 
round the wrist, and are kept in place by 
rubber bands, while the trousers fit into the 
boots. The breastplate is of tinned copper 


edged with brass, and has screws passin 
through corresponding holes in the collar, an 
making a watertight joint with the helmet. 
The helmet is also of tinned copper, and has 
three bull’s-eye windows, which have guard- 
bars to prevent breakage from accident, and 
Gocaslensity are fitted with slides as a further 
precaution. There is an arrangement by which 
the front can be shifted so as to relieve the 
diver the instant he reaches the surface, and 
there are an outlet valve to permit the escape 
of foul air and an inlet valve so contrived as to 
shut off immediately if anything goes wrong 
and enclose sufficient air to last till the man 
can be hauled up.+ On the helmet is a hook 
which carries two weights of about forty pounds 
each, which are lashed under the armpits, and 
on each boot is a twenty-pound leaden sole, From 
the helmet go off the air-pipes which lead up to 
the three cylinder air-pumps which send down 


the air, and this hose, with the life or signal- 
line, completes the apparatus, the only objec- 
-tion to which is that the pipes impede the free 
movement of the divers under water. 

From time to time there had been many de- 
vices brought forward by which the diver could 
take down with him a supply of fresh air or 
fresh oxygen in some sort of a tank, but all 
these inventions proved to be failures on account 
of the difficulty of getting rid of the condensed 
water and carbonic acid from the breath. At 
last, by using a portable tank having a perfo- 
rated false bottom and containing small pieces 
of indiarubber saturated in soda solution, the 
difficulty has been solved. 

The drying-tank is suspended from the 
shoulders, The helmet is fitted with a tank 
containing oxygen under a sure of six 
atmospheres, A small leather mask has to be 
worn by the diver, and this fits over the nose 
and mouth. It has two valves opening inwards, 
and a flexible tube leading off to the drying. 
tank. The mask fits quite air-tight, and the 
diver inhales the air in the helmet through the 
valves, and the air he exhales is sent through 
the tube to the tanks, where the moisture in it 
is condensed and runs into the space below the 
false bottom of the tank, the carbonic acid bein; 
removed by the soda solution. The exhaled 
breath, which then upward into the hel- 
met, contains a small percentage of oxygen, due 
to the reserve which always follows breathing, 
and an excess of nitrogen, and these make up a 
badly-balanced atmosphere, which will, how- 
ever, sustain life and is harmless if breathed 
for only a short period. As soon as the oxygon 
percentage falls too low the diver experiences a 
slight sense of suffocation, and then, by turning 
a tap, he admits the fresh life-gas from the 
tank communicating with his helmet, and pro- 
duces an artificial and perfectly healthy atino- 
sphere by diluting the’ excess or nitrogen with 
the necessary proportion of oxygen. As the 
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moisture and carbonic acid are completely Te- 
moved after each breathing; the diver can 
remain below, free from any connection with 
the surface, except by the signal-line, until the 


oxygen is exhausted. Such an arrangement has. 


obvious advantages over the ordinary apparatus, 
and it certainly seems as though the diver's use- 
ful trade will through it receive a considerable 
stimulus, 

And the trade is not. an insignificant one. 
Since 1829, when the open dress was brought 
out, to give place eight years afterwards to the 
closed costume invented by Siebe, divers have 
multiplied considerably. In the Mediterranean 
to-day over four hundred suits are in use, and 
scores are at work in Australia, the Bahamas, the 
Bermudas, and among the other fisheries of 
spon; ‘l, coral, and amber, all over the 
world, every one of her Majesty's ships 
the diver’s gear is carried, and divers are among 
the complement. 

The first mention of the diving costume is by 
Schott, in 1664, who calls it ‘‘ Lorica Aquatica.” 


The same author, in ‘‘Cacabus Aquaticus,” | 


gives us the first mention of the diving-bell, re- 
lating in connection therewith how the Portu- 
guese went down in such a ‘kettle’ for the 
editication of Charles v. The first 
diving-bell was really Halley's, which was a 
trancated wooden cone with a capacity of sixty 
cubic feet. It was lowered from a sprit fastened 


to the mast of a ship, and the air was sent down | 


to it in barrels, which barrels were open at the 
bung-holes, and were simply drawn below as 


they were with the holes underneath. This | 


arrangement was adopted in order that the air 
entering the bell should be under the same 


: protease that it came to reinforce. Halley 
h 


as given us a very interesting description of 
this invention, and tells us how comfortably he 
spent an hour and a half beneath the surface of 
the river. 

John Evelyn, of diary fame, tried a diving- 


ticable | 


! was a remarkable one. 
| mouth took plece in 1774, and he was so elated 


bell made of cast lead, and relates the ex-' 
periences of half an hour ‘spent in it beneath 
the Thames at Deptford. ‘To raise one of the 
wrecked Spanish ‘Trmada ships at Bfull, Col- 
quhoun used a diving-bell, as he also did a 
leathern dress invented by Lord Melgum. 

It was Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, who gave us the diying-bell much 
as we now have it. He used it when in 1778 
he built Hexham Bridge. He it was who for 
the barrels substituted the force-pump and sent 
the air below under pressure. At Ramsgate 
Pier, in 1788, he used a square air-chest, but ~ 
the shape was not found to possess many ad- 
vantages. Nowadays the chest is bell-shaped, 
the air is pam into it from above, the 
structure is suspended by chains, and chains 
inside it enable the stones to be raised and. 
lowered when at work at the bridge or break- 
water piers, for which it is mostly brought into 

uisition. ’ 

fany have been the inventors whe have 
claimed to solve the problem of how to enable 
men to live under water. In the reign of 
James 1. Cornelius Drebell is reported to have 
made a submarine vessel carrying twelve rowers," 
who were revived by a liquid which possessed 


the curious property of restoring impure air. 
Of course our old friend Bishop Wilkins, in his 
“‘ Mathematical Magic,” had a deal to say 


on such a promising subject—but we refrain. 
A Connecticut inventor named Bushnell is 
said early in the present century to have antici- 

ted_the torpedo, and some years before, in a 

orwich market boat in the Norfolk Broads, an 
Englishman named Day passed twenty-four 
hours at thirty feet under water. Day's fate 
His experiment at Yar- 


at its success that he udded a weH-known 
sporting man of the period to lend him money 
to carry out the idea on a larger scale in order 
that he might amass a considerable fortune by 


‘BoTaxy (Elgin). —Your friends adopt the approved 
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the speculation. A ship was purchased and | He thoroughly believed in his power to live | the matter out under appropriate surrounding 


fitted up according to Day’s instructions, and | under water, and he lost his life in consequence. | circum 


in her, amid a good deal of fuss, Day went | 
placidly down in twenty-two fathoms of water | 
an Plymouth Sound. He never came up again. | 


N= appears one of the night-flying moths, 
F in woeful plight indeed, with his wings 
‘chipped and broken, and scarcely a acale left 
upon them. He was just out of the pupa, pro- | 
cbably, and was drying his wings upon some 

‘ass stem when the remorseless net plunged | 

im into the mass of moving objects which it | 
had swept up from the herbage, and reduced 
‘him to his present worn and pitiable condition. 
He still seems able to enjoy life, however, for 
he has sustained no serious injury, 80 we release 
chim in the hope that he may speedily recover 
from the effects of his unpleasant experiences. 

Then comes forth a Tortoise beetle, with slow 
and uncertain gait, its short legs scarcely show- 
ing beneath its projecting wing-cases, He is 
quickly followed 4 a second, and that again by 
a third, all three having evidently been swept 
‘from one of the thistles to be seen here and there 
upon the bank. There are more ladybirds, too, 
**seven-spots” as well as ‘‘two-spots,” the 
Jatter including some very pretty varieties. 

Then there are several of the tiny cocktail 
Dectles which are so apt to fly into one’s eye 
‘upon a sunny day, and which take to wing with 
marvellous rapidity, makiug their escape almost 
before we are aware of their presence. We 
manage to bottle one or two, however, of greater 
yalue than the remainder, and leave the rest to 
their own devices. 

Now let us sweep some of the heather which 
‘we notice upon the top of the bank at the left- 
hand side of the road, and which is always pro- 
ductive in the way of insects. And so it proves 
to be upon the present occasion, for when, after 
floundering somewhat clumsily over the slippery 
stems for a minute or two, and working away 
vigorously with the net meanwhile, we come to 
examine the fruits of our toil, we find that our 
captures must be measured by pints, for there are 
several double-handfuls of insects contained in 
the bag. Unluckily, however, the quality of 
these is by no means so good as the qnantity, 
for, with a very few exceptions, they all belong 
to the same species of beetle—a small yellow 
creature, with soft wing-cases and long antenne. 


, missing some rarity ; but at length the task is 


Most of the submarine appliance devisers have 
been thoroughgoing men. A typical specimen 
is Lethbridge, who, in order that he might think 


OUT WITH A SWEEP-NET. 
By THEoporE Woop. 
(Continued from page 606.) 


Sifting them occupies some little time, as we do 
not like to hurry over the business for fear of | 
completed, and we look out for a fresh field of | 
operations, | 

Ab! there is a row of pine-trees, with a few | 
overhanging branches within easy reach of the , 
net. Let us see what is to be obtained from | 
them. 

Caterpillars in some numbers, all of them j 
harmonising wond erfully in colour with the tints , 
of the tree from which they were obtained. | 
Spiders too, of course, and several beetles, | 
t them an example of the very handsome | 


amon, 
Eyed Ladybird, n ot a very common insect as a ; 
general rule, He, or she, at once travels down 


the fatal tube into the laurel bottle, for, although 
our own series of the insect is complete, we are | 
sure before very long to find that some entomo- | 
logical friend is in want of the beetle. 

ext we have a turn at some oak-bushes bor- 
dering the rond, but are rewarded with nothing 
better than a few common skipjacks, a brilliant 
green weevil of great beauty but little value, 
and one or two ‘‘looper” caterpillars. So we 
cross the tract of heather in order to visit a | 
weedy pond just discernible in the distance, | 

Whir-r-r! Off goes a partridge from almost 
beneath our feet, warning us to keep a weather- | 
eye open for keepers, who would merciless 
were they to find us thus disturbing the game. 
The fates, however, prove propitious, and we 
reach our destination unseen by any velveteen- 
clad defender of the rights of property. 

And well is it that we ‘undertook the journey, 
for clinging to the rushes surrounding the pond | 
are numbers of the beautiful Donacias, their j 
many-hued bodies glittering like veritable gems 
in the sunlight. Scarcely a colour which is not | 
represented upon one or other of them, and | 
before five minutes have passed we have secured | 
quite a number of these glorious insects, which | 
are indeed among the most beautiful of all our | 
British beetles. 

Then there are a large number of a different 
kind of tortoise-beetle from that with which we 


stances, sat himself down in an, empty 
beer hogshead, and philosophising, like on 
aquatic Diogenes, had his tub lowered into the 
dirty water of a Somersetshire ditch ! 


met earlier in the afternoon, while several of 
one of the scarcer ‘‘ Turnip-fleas,” with their 
yellow-striped wing-cases and wonderful leaping 
powers, are resting upon the herbage close to 
the water’sedge. Floating in the pond itself is 
a specimen of the pretty little Ruby Tiger moth, 
which, in spite of the character of its untimely 
end, seems in pretty 7 good condition, and, when 
thoroughly dried, will probably be quite eligible 
for a position in the cabinet. So we fish it out, 
and hand it over to an enthusiastie young 
lepidopterist who has accompanied us, and who 
is very much delighted with such an acquisition 
to his collection. 

What is that pale-green fly with the delicate 
gauzy wings and the resplendent eyes, now 
walking up the side of the net? Ah! a Lace. 
wing ; one of the few insects which may best 
be admired at a safe distance. For, although 


; harmless enough, the beautifal Lacewing fly is 


gifted with a most abominable odour, which, ii 
handled, it is sure to pour out upon the fingers 
of its captor, rendering them offensive for hours, 


' no matter how often they may be washed. So 


we allow our graceful little friend to make its 
escape, without venturing upon a closer ac- 
quaintance. 

So engrossed have we been in the examination 
of our captures that we have altogether neglected 
to note the flight of time, and are rather startled 
when we find that it is far past the hour at 
which we had intended.to return. Reluctantly, 
therefore, the laurel-bottle is returned to our 
pocket, the net is shouldered, and we set off 
upon our return journey, very well satisfied 
with our afternoon’s work. 

And I am quite sure that, if any of our ento- 
mological readers care to follow our example, 
and to make an expedition or two with a sweep- 
net by way of companion, they will experience 
quite as much pleasure as wo ourselves have 
done, and will arrive at the conclusion that 
there are many far less interesting and profitable 
ways of spending an afternoon's leisure. 


(THE END.) 


ee 


Correspondence. 


method in fastening their specimens with erer 
strips. The edging of postage-stamps is a good bub- 
stitute. The spe ens should never be touched 
with paste or gum, as they will blacken and spoil if 
80 treated. ie herbarium at the British Museum 
is arranged in loose sheets, aud you can hardly im- 
prove on that arrangement. Hayward’s “ Botanists’ 
ocket Book” will give you all the British flora in a 
compact form, If you cannot judge the meaning of 
‘words from their context you must stick to your 
‘ dictionary, but it does not say much for your intelli- 
+ gence that you have to use it so frequently. A word 
once learnt should never be forgotten. 


EpaRarm.— Having tattooed your hand with Indian ink 
rou must leave the marks there for the rest of your 
ife. You could do a certain amount of good by 

warning your schoolfellows against indulging in 
euch a foolish practice, and instancing yourself as 
anexample. Prevention is better than cure. 


A. E. HARVEY. —1. In due time. 2. See our articles on 
“Model Engines” in the third volume. You will 
nd them in the September and October parts for 


SBOsEHORUS.-- Phosphoras is one of the chemical ele- 

ments. If, instead of taking it, or any such drug, 
you were to put your books away and take more 
exercise, you would find your brain would work | 
much better. Quality, not quantity, is what is 
wanted, Spend less time, and do more work, 


M. P. 0.—1. The cuckoo is a migrant. 2 Yes, there 
are very few berries that are not poisonous. It is 
only a question of degree. 


JOHNNY Copr.— Riding, bicycle or otherwise, is the 
best thing for knock knees. fs 


H. CALLOw.—We have no bookbinder to recommend ; _ 
you must choose your own. About three shillings is 
the usual charge, complete. How can there be more | 
in the monthly parts than in the weekly numbers, | 
when the are the numbers bound up. With | 
the monthly part you get a coloured plate, that is | 
the only advant With the weekly numbers you 
are always up to date. 


8. B. M.—In the “opinion of men who atudy the 
health of the people,” football is not injurious to 
the health, nor is it in the opinion of anybody else. 
The objections to it are surgical, and not medical. 
It is the broken shins, and legs, and arms, and not | 
the broken constitutions, that are so carefully re- 
corded and theorised about by.the opponents of the 
games. 

@. HACKETT.—You might get the Pulverised, glass 
from a nanilpaper maker's, or at a wholesale oilshop, 
but it would be better to make it yourself. You will ; 
pound it fine enough in time. 

B. WILKINSON.—You cannot enter the Navy after you | 
‘are thirteen years old, unless you go as a ship's boy. 
Consult your friends and those who know you best as 
to what you are most fitted to be. 


J. L. Huston.—We never give medical advice. Con- 
sult a doctor. Complaints are so varied and nume- 
rous, and require such different treatment in diffe- 
rent individuals, that the simple remedies recom- 
mended by friends are rarely of any effect. 


H. W.—1. The Hundred Years War was that between 
‘England and France, beginning in 1840. The Thirty 
Years War was that between the Catholics and Pro- 
testants of Germuny, beginning in 1618 The Seven 
Years War was the Stlesian War between Fro- 
derick the Great of Prussia, and Austria and her 
allies, beginning in 1756. The Seven Months War 
was between jermany and ce, beginning in 
1870. The Seven Weeks War wus between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866, 2.‘ The tree of Freedom is the 
British Oak” is from Fitagerald, the so-called ‘Small 
Beer Poet.” 

W. R. H.—The compass plant is Silphium lacinatum. 
It is said to have been planted on the prairies expe- 
rimentally, and even there its leaves have stood up- 
right on the long-leaf stalks while the plant was 
young, and when it reached three or four inches high 
they twisted their stalks so that their edges pointed 
north and south. 

G. JoHxsoN.—You will have to get two books, one on 
making marine engines, the other on making model 

rachts. You will find hints on steamer hulls in 
Biddle's “Model Yachting ” and Grosvenor's ** Model 
Yachts.” It is safer to design your bull to carry sail, 
as in the event of the machinery golng wrong—an 
event of very constant occurrence with model en- 
gines—yeur boat will come ashore, and not drift 
about in the middle of the pond until she sinks. 


C. 8, K.—Undoubtedly your dachshund has mange, of 
the form we call eczema. But no application will be 
of any avail unless you use it better. A boy who 
cannot give his dog exercise has no right to have 
ono. The mange will go away by simply washi 
with Sanitas soft soap twice a week, if you feed wc 
and regularly, and give the poor animal his liberty. 
Not otherwise. 
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CIVIL BNQUIRBR.—1. The salaries of the home civit 
servauts in Class I. range from £100 to £400, but in 
a few cases from £250 to £600; in Class IT. they range 
from £80 to 2250. In Class 1. the examinations are 
jn Handwriting, Orthography, Arithmetic, English 
Composition and Precis ; History of England ; Eng- 
lish Language and Literature; Greek, Roman, 
French, German, and Italian History, Language, and 
Literature; Pure and Mixed Mathematics; five 
branches of Natural Science; Moral Sciences, Juris- 
prudence, and Political Economy; aud are varied 
according to the particular post. ‘We do not think 
you have the ghost of s chance. 2. The Boy Clerk- 
ship examination is in Handwriting, Spelling, Arith- 
metic, copying from written docuaients, Composi- 
tion, and Geography. The highest salary is about 
£80 a year, and yourare discharged at your nine- 
teenth birthday. 3. The only examinations for tele- 
graph learvers are in Dictation, Handwriting, and 
Arithmetic, and the salaries, after three months’ 
trial, rise from £30 to £190. 4. It is not of the 
slightest use han’ going up for an examination unless 

ma thoroughly know your subject. Just as in real 

e a man who is not a machine has to take up a 
business matter and grasp it in all its bearings, and 
know it in all its details, before he commits himeelf 
to acourse of conduct with to it, 80 ought a 
candidate to take up his subject and master it before 
he faces the oxaminer. The successful man is con- 
stantly doing 80, the successful candidate has to do 
50, and the drilling reccived by the successful candi- 
date gives the facility required by the successful 
man. 


ScHooLBoy.—1. Corporate bodies have to have seals, as 
without thera they cannot legally give their consent 
in writing to any agreement or undertaking. The 
corporate seal must be affixed to all their documents. 
2. You can design your own crest, but you must pay 
the duty for armorial bearings just the same. 
3, Answered by implication. 


G. A. Fisx.—See No. 167 and many other back num- 
bers, for how to make 3 graph. We have given the 
directions so frequently that we cannot repeat. 


Epoar.—Poultry will pay you better than rabbits, but 
then they require more care and attention, aud cost 
more to start with. Itdoes you great credit to have 
succeeded so well after so serious an accident, but it 
will require continued effort to hold your own. 


oruax.—Hard woods should be finished so smoothly 
with the tools that no other polish besides a slight 
friction with their shavings {s necessary. See our 
articles on polishing in last volume, Nos. 225 and 
2%. A capital polish can be given to some woods 
by giving them a coat of Insced-oil and then rub- 
biog them well with a rag dipped in fine brickdust. 


‘Trrvs BERRY.—We can only refer you to our articles 
on “ Paper Chases” and ‘Hare and Hounds” in our 
rst volume. 


JUNIUS.—The information can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. About thirty shillings a week is 
the maximum. 


Isaac.—The East India Company has a fleet no longer. 
For a list of principal shipowners your best plan 
would be to buy a copy of the ‘Shipping Gazette” 
or the “ Liverpool Journal of Commerce,” obtainable 
through any newsagent, price one penny. 

Hopa.—We fear you do not stand much chance with- 
out going to either Oxford or Cambridge. Why not 
consult with your own rector? 

C. R. Youne.— Feed your lark on German paste, bread- 
crumbs, and hemp crushed, meal-worms, and scraps 
ef stable. Keep it in the ordinary lark-cage, with a 


W. H. R.--You mean a coot. See our plate of British 
Birds in the June part in 1882. 


G. F. W.—There is an Australian Grazier's Guide, pub- 
lished by Silver and Co., 67, Cornhill. 


P.M. YEAKSLEY. —The small coin has the legend 
STADT MAINTZ, not Muntz, and that explains itself. 
The coins with the filleted head and Greek letters 
are almost sure to be Byzantine. 


J. Hatt.—1. Convert yourself into an echo. That is 
the “art of small talk.” 2. Worthless, but join in 
the competition, and you will have a definite idea to 
work out. The practice will do you good even if 
you do not gain a prize. 


‘D. Gopwi.—The red plume fs worn by the Coldstream 
Guards, 


S£a and Mrp.—There is no reason at all why a well- 
educated boy entering before the mast should not 
work himself up toa captaincy. It depends entirely 
on himself. Do as others do, and you will remain as 
they are—the mass that never rises. Keep yourselves 
apart from them, be sober, steady, and studious, 
work hard, and learn all you can—ail through your 
life—and you will be successful men. 


Four CHums.—Apply to the New Zealand Government 
Offices, Victoria Street, London. We should advise 
you to emigrate, but yon will there get the latest 
and most trustworthy advice. Do not spend more 
moncy than you can help on outfit and passage- 
money. Second-class in a good ship is better than 
firat class ina bad one, No capable mechanic need 
ever fear to leave this crowded couutry. 


P. F. Woops.—Shot is made by pouring melted lead 
from a sieve raised at such a height above a reser- 
voir of water that the lead drops are rounded in 
their fall. Hence the shot-towers on the Thames 
and at other places. 


E. HICKEN.—Many thanke for the monogram. Very 
nice, very ingenious. But then, you see, this is the 
Boy's OWN PaPER, not the Boy’s OWN BAPRR. 


FLInt JACK.—There is not much geology round Acton 
except of the surface nature. There is boulder clay 
at Finchley, Bagshots of course on Hampstead 
Heath, and fossiliferous London clay round High- 
gate. You will find good sections of Chalk at Grays 
and Caterham Junction ; and of Chalk at Charlton, 
Thanet, Woolwich, and Reading. Loampit Hill, 
near Lewisham, is another happy hunting-ground 
of the Tertiaries, and the new rallway line on the 
Addiscombe side of Croydon cuts through several 
fossiliferous bands. There are a good many hints as 
to localities in the threepenny ‘‘ Saturday Half-Holi- 
day Guide,” sold at the railway bookstalls. There 
are hundreds of fossiliferous sections within reach of 
a half-crown return ticket. 


SCHOONER.—We are glad to find that the sail plan of 
the cutter given on e 847 of the fifth volume has 
proved so successful. Here is a schooner’s sail plan 
on the same rough-and-ready principle. In the 
centre of the length over all raise your mainmast, at 
right angles to the deck. The fact of the bow of the 
boat being higher out of the water than the stern 
will give the necessary rake to the masts. Sup 
we are dealing with a two-feet boat, the mainmast 
will thus stand at twelve inches from bow and stern. 
Step the foremast just half-way between the main- 
mast and the bow. Let the bowsprit project out- 
board just half as far again as the distance between 
the masts, and let the mainboom project beyond the 
stern just half the distance between the masts. In 
a two-feet boat, therefore, the distance from the tip 
of the bowaprit to the tip of the mainboom will be 
thirty-six inches, or just half as long again as the hull 
is over all: for the bowaprit will be nine inches out- 
board, the foot of the fore-staysail will be six inches, 
the foreboom will be six inches, and the maiuboom 
fifteen inches. The mainmast should run from the 
deck for the same distance that the mainboom is 
long, and the throat of the gaff should be twice the 
length of the foreboom above the deck. The fore- 
mast should be as high as the mainmast, and the 

-throat touch it also at twice the foreboom's 


length from the deck. Half-way between the fare- ! 


masthead and the gaff-throat comes the stay leading 


three-quarters of the length of the fore-boom, and 


the main-gaff should be twice as long as the fore- 
gaff. Small schooners sail best without topsails, but 
if you resolve on having more sail aloft the masts 
over all should be the length of the boat over all, 
though some boats are better with a shorter fore- 
mast. The foretopsail-yard should slope to the bow, 
the maintopsail-yard to where the foremast enters 
the deck. The mainsail may appear unusually large, 
but the boat will be all the better for it. Take two 
hulls, the same in all respects; rig one in ordinary 
schooner fashion, and the other on our plan, and 
you will find that the larger the mainsail, and the 
nearer the mainmast is to the centre, the faster and 
more weatherly will be the craft. Do as you did 
with the cutter. Theorise after you have tried it— 
not before. Standing bowsprits and raking masts 
are a mistake ; on the newer American models they 
have been discarded. 


PassER.—Homer the younger existed, but his efforts 
are not now much appreciated. He was really Phi- 
liscus, one of the seven Pleiad poets of Alexan in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


GEsMAS.—Safety matches will all ignite elsewhere than 
on the box, notwithstanding the notice to the con- 
trary. If the surface on which the match is rubbed 
is capable of imparting sufficient heat by friction the 
match will ignite. Glass, ivory, steel, zinc, copper, 
marble, slate, linoleum, and ebonite have all been 
found to answer. ™ experiments with two matches 
held side by side. It {s very curious that if you rub 
‘a safety match for a little time on zinc, and then 
apply it to copper, it will at once take fire. Yours is 
not avery nice pseudonym. Your selection of it is 
probably accidental. Gesmas was the impenitent 
thief, Dismas the penitent one. ‘‘ Diamas et Gesmas, 
miedia est Divina Potestas ; nos et res nostras, conser- 
vet Summa Potestas.” 


PRINTER'S‘DEVIL.—In Queensland the wages of com) 
sitors average a shilling per thousand. Brick! 
pays better than typesetting in new countries. 


H. E. BINSTEAD.—Our index-maker has walked off 
with your letter. We knew that the index was “as 
good as it could be, the best quality, and every- 
thing but we never told him so, and now he has 
got hold of your letter he says he is going to frame 

it a8 a testimonial from the only really judicious 

critic he has yet met with! 


CREDE, ETC.—1. Almost self-evident. 2. Two half- 
penny stamps can be used on receipts instead of a 
single penny one. 3. Thought-reading is merely a 
conjuring trick, and there are now several per- 
formers of it. The money was not paid, because the 
conditions of the challenge were not complied with. 


CAPTAIN F. T.—1. Get your dog to wag the tip of his 
tail into the ink-pot. That is the simplest way to 
dye it. Yon had far better leave it alone, as the 
dodge fs sure to be found out. 2. See our articles on 
“Fishing Tackle, and how to make it,” in the third 
volume. 


A.J. MILEs.—The tool-shop has been removed from 
Newgate Street to Railway Approach, London 
Bridge; but you can get marine Pine from almost 
any indiarubber warehouse. 


A LOVER OF CRICKET.—1. We had a coloured plate of 
“Famous Cricketers” in our third volume. It was 
in the April part for 1881. 2. Yes; H. M. Grace, 


PRops,—Ferns should, theoretically, be watered with 
water of the temperature of the case. In other 
words, the jug of water should be kept for an hour 
or so in the fernery until it is of the necessary tem- 
perature, but as a matter of practice the water is 
applied without any such preliminaries. Of course 
if the water is too cold the ferns will be chilled. 


DUBHE and MERAK.— You will find the position of the 
planets given in Whitaker's or any almanack. 
he constellations are in the same position at the 
same date in each year, so that our articles hold 
good for all years. ere is no almanack that will 
give you the position of all the constellations. 


XERXES.—We regret extremely that you. have never 
asked us any questions that have been worth answer- 
ing, and cordially congratulate you on having disco- 
vered the fact for yourself. And now suppose you 
try again? 

G. A. H.—Apply at the headquarters of the regiment. 
A lad ‘17 years of age and six foot long” stands an 
excellent chance. 


F. DEARNALEY.—1. Our circulation is too large to 
render an exchange columu desirable or in any way 
profitable to us for our trouble. If you want to bar- 
gain there are other papers that will oblige you. 

Apply at the Herald's College, E.c. 


C.—The S with a single dash through it stands for 
dollar ; when there are two dashes it means dollars. 


AN AMATEUR ASTRONOMER.—1. See our article on 
“Falling Stars” in the for December, 1883. 
2. The second volume is in print. 


Uric.—Chambers’s Encyclopeedia was published in 
three-halfpeuny numbers, sevenpevny parts, and 
nine-shilling volumes. It costs complete about three 


pounds ten shillings, 


AUREOLIN.—1. Gum will darken the shadows in water- 
colour painting, but its use is not recommended. 
2, In all cases of writing with coloured iuka or dyes 
it is better to use a qui 


W. M.—S8hort-notice queries should never be sent; 
there is no chance of a speedy answer. In our 
Christmas numbers there have been several sketches 
of the Birchington Academy type. 


SKIN-DRESSER.—We treated the subject of skin-dress- 
jug at length in the third volume. 


J. 


SRE aE ae eee 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


Horn, Bone, and Shell Polishing. 
(Continued from page 592.) 
MIDDLE DIVISION (ages 14 to 18). 


Prize—One Guinea. 

JAMES TYLER, Junior ed 15), 21, T: St . 
Bethnal Green, & See ane eee 
Extra Prizes—i0s, 6d. each. 

Pitts Larne (aged 16), 41, St, Stephen's Road, Shef- 


Pinks Bray (aged 16), Bath Road, Keynsham, near 
Certificates. 
Bie Fore, 14, Collins Place, Glenogle Road, Edin- 
urgh. 


WILFRED TIZZARD, Belbruok, near Washford, W. 
ymerset, 


JOHN W. SHAWYER, Exford, Taunton. 
Tuomas HUNTER, Tudor Park, Holywood, Co. Down. 
G. P. ADAMS, Lower Road, Shoreham, Sussex. + 


RICHARD O'DRISCOLL, Church Street, Glin, County 
Limerick. 


Jounton Division (all ages up to 14). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
WILLIE BRAGG (aged 12), 89, Stockwell Park Road, 
Brixton, 8.B. 
Certificates. 
ARcHIe Hontsr, Tudor Park, Holywood, Co. Down. 
GILBERT ELLioTr, Hunter House, Sheffield. 


*,* Most of the competitors mention that they knew 
nothing whatever about the useful art of polishing 
horn and shells until they read our articles, from 
which the whole of their knowledge has been ob- 
tained ; and some add curious and interesting details. 
For instance, one lad, in sending a polished horn, 
writes: ‘The cow on which this horn grew is yet 
alive and well, she having knocked it off in battle.” 
On the whole, the painstaking work in this competi- 
tion has pleased us much. 


OUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS. ; 
{See the Special SUMMER NUMBER of the B. O. P, now ready at all booksellers, price 6..) 


me | 
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MONARCH OF ALL I SURVEY 


A D ‘ aa : Price One Penny. 
SATURDAY, JULY 65, 1884. (aun mtones ReSREYES] 


HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL. 


| ied seen Harold so far comfortably 
established, at least as far as present 
apts are concermed—having provided “The poor white face looked caim and sweet in death.” 
, 
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him with such a trusty guide, and such a 
warlike host, the course of our narrative 
leads us back for a brief moment only to 
our military friend King Powis and his 
valiant little army of Britons, ready to 
cut the throats of any other Britons in the 
island, but (fortunstely for us) not willing 
to unite together wiva other Britons to 
turn out the English. 

The serio-comic court held by Powis, 
his perfect conviction that he and his men 
were bon i fide Romans, his fiery impatience, 
his proneness to quarrel, and more than 
all his utter disregard of the holy precepts 
of Christianity as rules for the regulation 
of the actions of everyday life, are not 
imaginary nor even exaggerated things. 
The British historian, Gildas, from whom 
the Venerable Bede quotes as from a 
valuable and recognised authority, tells us 
that these evils and many more rendered 
Britain a prey to the English. It is curious 
to see, and it is most important to our- 
selves to remark, that even the holiest 
truths are useless when merely stored in 
the memory; they must come forth into 
activity and live. ‘‘ Happy are ye if ye do 
them.” These are words of authority and 

wer, and we see their surprising truth 
in the downfall of Christian Britain before 
the pagan English! The Britons, by their 
immorality and unchristian lives, bad 
made the Word of God of no effect—in fact 
they janised it; while the English, by 
upright endeavours to serve the pagan 
gods they had been taught to worship 
conscientiously and well, were actually 
(under the Divine guidance) in their very 
paganism already preparing the way for 
the most full and free reception of Chris- 
tianity that has ever been known. 

But we have little time for King Powis. 
We leave him hugely busy with his 
troops, and we join one small cohort 
which had been sent away to the 
English thling to Earl Rolf. After 
much danger from Liewellyn’s men, they 
reached the English border, where they 
found an English thane, one of Earl Blue- 
tooth’s ‘‘ban,” hunting with hawk and 
hound, with very few attendants. His 
hawk was on his wrist, his hounds were by 
his side, his onichts were laughing round 
him, all was gay. His son, a boy of twelve 
or thirteen summers, was riding with the 
train chatting in boyish glee, when sud- 
denly some churls or menial servitors ap- 
proached, and in all haste saluted. And 
they brought strange news. A body, so 
they said, of armed British men were just 
upon the frontier, on the neutral ground 
agreed on by the Britons and the English, 
and they, as far as could be gathered at 
the time, would fain see grim Earl Blue- 
tooth. Thane Hildeberght put spurs to 
his proud steed, that started from the 

round, indignant that even his lord should 

leem he wanted spurring! Then his son, 
joyously spurring after his father, cried to 
the train around, ‘‘ Hurrah! gentlemen. 
News of my brother Kenulf!’”” And the 
whole troop bounded forward helter- 
skelter in the glad noon-beams of that 
late autumn morning. The ride was not 
a long one till thoy came upon a group of 
horsemen fully armed, among whom sat a 
figure of very noble presence, clad in the 
warlike tunic bordered with golden fringe. 
The leathern helmet on his head was git , 
the band around the base was gold, the 
intersecting upright rings were gold, his 
spurs were gold, and where the Tandage 
of cross gartering (made of the finest 
leather dyed deep blue) crossed on his 


manly leg, the point of intersection was | 


secured by golden studs that held the 
whole together. He wore no armour, but 
some costly rings shone brilliant on his 
arm. A baldric or rich belt of gold and 
gems woven on a belt of blue showed him 
@ man of rank and knightly fame. A 
leathern belt of blue bore the broad battle- 
sword, the famed Hring Meel of England, 
the hilt adorned with gold. In his left 
hand he bore his shield, a winsome sight 
to see, for the boss was made of silver 
gilt that flashed in the sun like ld, 
and round the rim of the convex shield 
ran a rim of pure burnished gold. The 
skin of the shield was a lion’s hide 
brought from a distant shore, where won- 
derful stories are told of men who find 
jewels aud gold in the sand. His mantle 
was white with a purple band that be- 
tokened his royal birth. A more gallant 
rince and more splendid garb has seldom 
m seen since then. His beard was 
parted and cut away in the forked shape 
of that day, the careful trimming and clean- 
ing of which formed no small portion of the 
occupation of a ‘‘ swell” of those times. 
As soon as he saw the English thane and , 
his troop approach he turned to the band | 
of Britons and said, as nearly as we can 
follow in the English of to-day, that noble 
classic tongue which we neglect, ‘‘ I thank 
you very heartily for your attendance and 
very useful guardianship and help. I 
ray you,” turning to the captain of the 
and, ‘permit me thus to show my sense 
of what I owe to you.” Here he drew offa 
massive ring of great value and presented 
it to the officer, to whom this was ex- 
lained by an interpreter. The centurion 
for that was his actual rank) approached 
and took it with a smile, and uttered 
graceful thanks. Then he distributed rich 
gifts of rings and other things of value, 
till all were satistied. 

By this time Kenulf’s father and his 
band hed ridden to. the 2thling, and 
by means of the interpreter received his 
solemn charge. The prince rode in among 
the English, who roared themselves hoarse 
in hurrahs, Then Thane Hildeberght, ad- 
vancing to the British, again through the 
interpreter begged them of their good 
pleasure to honour his poor mansion with 
their distinguished presence, and rest there 
some short space, tasting his mead and 
wine, ‘‘the best in all this island,” as he 
said. The officer with courtesy declined— 
firstly, because as they were armed com- 
plete they would have broken truce if they 

ad dered to erc3s the English frontier ; 
secondly, if they waited there they would 
incur displeasure, since their king was now 
at war with ‘‘falee Llewellyn” near at 
hand, and they might not be absent when 
Powis drew the sword. 

“Nay, then I urge ye not,” said Hilde- 
berght again. “It is your bounden duty 
and a soldier’s dear delight. By Thor, I! 
fain were with you to exchange a blow 
with that same felon Briton. Gentlemen, 
my son, my eldest son, is in the hands of 
that same British king whom you call 
‘false Llewellyn.’ If by cnance there ride 
amongst you any in the ban, gentle or 
simple, who knows aught of my boy, I pray 
him tell me.” 

This being well interpreted, the leader 
said, “‘ An officer rides m my troop who 
but a day or two since heard something 
about this matter. Madawg ap Gwalter, 
to the front!” 

A handsome young Briton, in brillient 
Roman armour, rode forward and saluted. 

“Tell now thy tale,” said the cen- 
turion, ‘‘ but I warn thee to be brief.” 


| days’ time to fix the day when war sho! 


The younger officer replied, and all he 
said was straight interpreted to our atten- 
tive thane. 

‘‘A man who escaped Llewellyn came to 
join our host. He told me when he learnt 
we brought his highness, yon brave prince, 
to his own native ground, that certain 
English boys had sought the king, he knew 
not for what purpose. . Now, some augury, 
it seems, had led Llewellyn to appease the 
fates by sacrifice of blood, the victim being 
a boy of English birth. He killed bim iu 
a glen, and this I think is true, because 
this knave escaped to us beheld just in 
his flight some peasant people bearing the 
body from the spot where it was foully 
slain. He told me also that this ‘ Drud 
glen,’ as people call the place, is known to 
be the scene of deeds like this. Some sey 
the boy he slew was son to your earl, 
Of that I am not sure. I ly think 
that so; it would be too much risk.’’ 

“Fair sir, I thank thee for thy timely 
words,” replied Thane Hildeberght again. 
“ But I shall tell Earl Rolf what you hats 
said; and this I promise thee, if it Le 
true that any English boy has met foul 
play, whichever it may be—Harold, my 
son, or any of the band—Llewellyn dies, a 
felon, hanging from a tree, as we destroy 
the base! In the meantime much thanks. 
Pray wear this trifle and remember me, 

erchance the father of a murdered son." 

‘hus saying, he took off one of his two 
gold arm-rings and presented it to the 
officer, who after much reluctance took it. 

The news brought of the slaughter of 5 
boy, and of the Zthling’s coming free and 
without a ransom, delivered by King 
Powis after escape from prison (where 
Llewellyn had thrown him), roused all the 
English side. This news enra; Earl 
Blue-tooth and maddened all bis train. 
All knew and all loved Harold. Besides, 
the boy's companions were sons of men of 
position, leaders tried, and most accom- 
plished warriors. Great was the indigns- 
tion everywhere to hear that lads hunting 
im boyish frolic should be thus harshly 
dealt with. On the other hand, the kind- 
ness of King Powis was felt the more by 
contrast. reat were the doings in 
hall of Rolf, highly the chieftains feaste 
One of the private rooms was garnish 
for the Zthling, and Rolf besought bi 
there to take his rest, hut with the kind! 
feeling of his race he to sleep “i 
hall,” declining utterly better accomm 
dation than that of other champions. 
am a soldier too,” he told Earl Rolf, ‘au 
should not take it kindly didst thou besto: 
me like a tender maiden.” All this h 
greatly pleased the thanes, but when 
asked the earl to grant him the distincti 
to hang his shield in hall amidst the r 
their pleasure knew no bounds. 
health was drunk.in rapture, and it 
agreed that a gemot should meet in t 


be decided against the false Llewellyn 
his land. 

Our story now goes back some da: 
to when Llewellyn, having sent aw 
the English messengers with gifts, 
made all preparations for battle with Ki 
Powis, once more determined to 
Myrdhyn’s cave. He therefore early 
the morning left his “hold” and soug' 
the Druid glen. On bis acrival there 
found the seer, the woman named Ver 
nica, Urgan the boy, and.:perhaps twer 
more, proceeding from the platform of 
cave in funeral procession.. The king 
proached the bier, consisting of two pol 
borne para)lel, to which some transve 
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pisces had been: bound, on which a roughly 
fashioned, mantle had been cast to make a 
Phat on has Vega the part 

‘ust as the king drew near the y 
stopped and set the burden down. 

“Whom have we here, Myrdhyn?” 
asked Llewellyn. 

The body on the funeral bier was covered 
with a pall of very dazzling whiteness, so 
arge that no part was seen of that on which 
trested. When the king demanded who was 
ying on that sad resting-place Myrdhyn 
aid nothing, but flung back the robe and 
10 revealed the body. The poor white face 
ooked calm and sweet in death; the hair, 
wran, as women wore their locks, suited 
he girlish features, but not the boyish 
tress, which seemed of Saxon taste. i 

Llewellyn gazed a moment. ‘ Who is 
his?” he said, and, as in sudden freak of 
sassion, ar in madness, seized upon a cross 
—a tiny silver cross that lay upon the 
vody. ‘‘This was mine! I gave it to the 
Domina, who gave it to our daughter when 
ihe was two years old! Who is this girl, 
or boy ? What means this mummery ?P Ye 
saints !, how like Octavia!” 

Myrdhyn nevet spoke, but she whom we 
ave called Veronica cried, in a savage 
cream, “ Touch not the dead, Llewellyn ! 
When a poor murdered victim is touched 
xy him who slew him, the blood wells from 
the wound and earth cries for the mur- 
lerer! Take back thy hand, O king!” 

“Murder!” Llewellyn muttered, start- 
ng back appalled—‘‘ murder—of whom ? 
yy whom ? and why ?” 

A deep voice from the party cried, ‘‘ Of 
thine own child by thee!” 

In great excitement King Llewellyn stood 
he picture of a maniac. For awhile he 
itood, without a word or gesture, ing 
it the bier. At length the frenzy left him, 
ind thus he spake to Myrdhyn. “If this 
ve true, thou traitor, thy head shall pay 
he forfeit! Hear, ye good friends to 
Britain!” he said to the attendants; ‘‘seize 
vonder traitor villain! The corpse bring 
0 the villa, ye shall be-well rewarded.” 

Two of the peasants seized on Myrdhyn 
ind bound his hands behind him. The 
‘aneral train proceeded then back to Llew- 
ilyn’s villa. 7 

The action.we have noticed dina 
‘ew short moments, so promptly were the 
orders Liewellyn gave obeyed. The funeral 
linge was sung. by the women at intervals, 
vith a wild, unearthly chorus, in whieh the 


nen joined. This was prolonged. into a: 


nost plaintive wailing, in which, from the 


various rocks in the neighbourhood, a dis- A 


nal echo took ‘so strange a part.as though 
he ancient fairies of the glen joined in the 
uourful strain. We attempt. to give a 
ranslation, but it is so feeble compared to 
the wild pathos of the original that we 


iesitate in presenting it to our readers: . | 


“ Farewell te the daughter, 
Full dark is her doom ; 
In unholy slaughter * 
She sauk in the tomb | 
“ As long as snows sadden 
The heights of Helvellyn, 
No smile shall eer gladden 
The heart of Llewellyn.” 


Then came the chorus, which, though 
norbing but a repetition of the words 
“The heart of Llewellyn,” seemed to be 
4 series of threats thrown back from all 
the spirits of the air and woods denouncing 
woe upon the beart of Llewellyn—at least, 
so he felt it. We give another verse of the 
many that were sung as the procession 
moved on: 


“ Farewell to thy beauty, 
Beginning to bud, 
Thy patience in duty 

Has ended in blood. 


“ But the child of the chieftain 
From life’s path must sever, 
And the hopes of her household 
Are shattered for ever.” 


The weird chorus and the echoes rendered 
the line ‘‘ Are shattered for ever,” inex- 
pressibly sorrowful and sad. 

The path was tedious, but they reached 
the villa at last. .They approached. by a 
side entrance, so as to the portion of 
the house where theroom was in which we 
have already seen Octavia at home, and she 
was at this moment standing by the open 
space which gave a view of the private park 
when the funeral dirge met her ear. on 
after she saw the bier borne by the pea- 
sats, the captive Myrdhyn, Llewellyn, and 
the rest. She tore open the curtain more 


fully to see this strange sight, and, full of | D, 


strange apprehensions, rushed into the 
park. ‘‘ Whose bier is this?” she -ried. 
“Why bring it hither? Dear Llewellyn, 
speak to me!” 

The woman called Veronica turned dov-n 
the snow-white pall, and cried, ‘‘ Knowest 
thon the features?” 

With a shriek the mother rushed towards 
her murdered daughter. ‘Gwendolen! ” 
she sobbed, and senseless swooned away. 

Her daughter Candida called loudly for 
assistance, female attendants came and 
bore their poor Domina up the few marble 
steps that led into the room, and, crossing 
to the other chamber, there laid her on her 
toach. Candida summoned then the 
henchman Evan, who came upon the word. 
Hie‘quick eye, prompt at all things, saw 
the need to have some o-4er taken; for 
during all this time Ll '--n never spoke 
nor moved. He 
bier as though his life was done. But 
Evan saw that Myrdhyn was in bonds, 
and placed two guards about him. Next 
he gave due orders for the body to be 
borne to the chapel. This performed, he 
set a guard of soldiers at the door, and 
showe 
apartments called the gynmceum, where 
the female members of the household 
dwelt. 
begged that he would give some order 
touching the wizard Myrdhyn. Llewellyn, 
for the first time breaking silence, spoke : 

“‘ Away with him, Morgan must hear 
his shrift. Then torture him, and three 
lays hence let him be burnt alive.” 
uch cruelties were constantly employed 
by those who used the Christian name to 
cloak their. wickedness, and Evan saw no 
more in this fierce order than justice for 
foul deed. Finding his lord in humour for 
ferce thought, he told him that the gene- 
rals had come to seek his presence in a 
court of war, and prayed to have an 
audience. Powis was on the march, and 


all Llewellyn’s forces trooping in. This: 


roused the thoughtful king. 

‘Evan ap Rhys,”’ he said, ‘‘ I ever found 
thee faithful, but a heavy blow has.struck 
my heart to death. I murdered my own 
daughter when I thought to pierce the 
heart of Harold. I might have known,” 
he muttered, gently, ‘‘the boy would not 
have fled, and pst Hs I saw him, as I 
thongbt, fall by my javelin, I could not 
view the body. Like a child I fled the 
spot in terror! Oh! Gwendolen, it is too 
bitter that a father's hand should gpill his 
own child’s blood. My Gwendolen! my 
Gwendolen!” 


gazed upvun his daughter's | 


the women folk the way to those | 


, life passed amon 
Returning to Llewellyn, he next | 5 


He paused, he could not speak; but mo- 
tioning to Evan to be still, he paced the 
broad walk up and down some time im- 
mersed in thought. At length he said, 

‘Give orders that that dear murdered 
body be treated by our priesthood with all 
the rites of sepulture becoming a king’s 
daughter. Should I fall, then, if my body 
be brought hitherwards, I order them to 
place my ashes here in the same mound 
with hers. But if the fight be too remote 
to bring my bones so far, then let them 
bring my heart and bury it with her. 
Now let us see the generals !”” 

The council-chamber need not be de- 
scribed, nor need we state the tactics, plans, 
and echemes suggested to Llewellyn. 
Enough for us to know that the whole 
army, foot and cavalry, were for the next 
day’s noon ordered to march in force, 
Llewellyn as commander. ‘ 

After a long and painful task the king‘ 
now left the council-room and sought the 
jomina. He found her nearer death than 
life, so great was the shock she had saf- 
fered. To lose a child of tender years 
and never see it more until brought home 
@ corpse slain by its father’s weapon! -Bhe 
tarred away her head as he approached 
her pillow. 

‘Octavia! Livest thou?” he said. “I 
thought this shock had killed thee. That 
it has struck me down and-made a woman 
of me, what is that? But thou must not 
give way. Thou hast another child.” 

“I know thou wouldst not hurt a 
woman, good my lord, still less a child 
like Gwendolen. But how it was thou 
couldst have struck her down I know not.” 

‘She was dressed by that arch-fiend like 
Harold. Thinking it was he, I flung my 
javelin, enraged with him for breaking his 
word of honour not to leave the villa. I 
thought to punish him for breaking faith 
with me, and I alone am punished. The 
pay boy, untaught our holy faith, was 
still a better Christian than I, a Christian 


king! And ol! sweet Gwendolen! No 
mother’s love to cheer her; no Christian 
hope to soothe her; no path but thorns 


sorrow; and I to be her butcher! No 
knowledge of the faith ; no Christian rites 
to smooth her path to heaven. Her short 
yon mountebanks. Ye 
heavenly saints, look down and pity my 
estate. My daughter, oh my daughter, 
my Gwendolen, my child!” 

“Llewellyn,” said the Domina, “ thou 
hast net been to blame, save in allowing 
Myrdhyn and his crew to practise on thy 
weakness. That Gwendolen was taken by 
his band I hardly comprehend. The 
wretch Veronica has been with me, and I 
have closely questioned her on all those 
points she knew, but as regards the motives 
of the man I cannot yet find out where - 
fore he stole the child!” 

“Why ! ” cried Llewellyn, “ that is clear 
enough. He meant to make. his. bargain 
in due time. Already he threw out some 
hints, I think, about my little daughter, 
but I thought he meant that ill-conditioned 
Candida, and leant no ear.to him. As 
time rolled on, and we had more to give, 
he would have made some tale of Gwen- 
dolen, and grown rich by the traffic. 
Hideous wretch! Llewellyn’s daughter in 
juggler’s den! Can it be true? He shall 

tortured well. There is no torture ever 
yet employed by which he shall not:suffer. 
And when just enough of life remains to 
let him feel the flames, yet not enough to 
teach him how to brave them, he shall be 
burnt to death!” : 

“Llewellyn, art thou Christian? Such 
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dire commands, if thou hast issued them, 
will but disgrace thy name. Hast thou no 
faults, my lord? ast thou no prayer 
before that mighty throne beseeching His 
forgiveness who alone can pardon? And 
if thou hast such prayer, remember thy 
forgiveness is only to be asked for if thou 
too canst forgive. I loved my daughter 


quite as much as thou, but vengeance is the 
rds; our duty is forgiveness.” 

She sank back greatly exhausted, and 
Llewellyn fled from her presence like a mad- 
man. Violent, impetuous, capricious, un- 
stable, there were yet some excellent points 


in his character. He was generous and, f 


in a certain dashing manner, brave; but 


he lacked the calmness of the true brave 
man, and all his good intentions were 
more expedients to repair his faults than 
independent virtues. He never thought 
to Christianise the English, and with the 
boys as cpusoners never once asked how 
they fared or what became of them. 
(10 be continues., 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Louis Rovssexet, 


Author of ‘‘ The Two Cabin Boys,” “The Drummer Boy,” ete., ete, 


sun was already high on the horizon 
| when Holbeck awoke from a long, 
sound sleep. A little ashamed of his lazi- 
ness, he sprang out of bed at once, and 


quickly dressed himself. | 
“These English,” said he, as he hurried ! 


on his clothes, ‘‘are really terrible with 
their invention of toasts. What with 
drinking to the Queen, and the Army 
and the Navy, and Science, and the 
Ladies, and all the other sublunary admiu- 
istrations, it is a wonder that the brain of 
a peaceful naturalist did not get a little 
muddled. Well, it doesn’t matter, as it 
happens. These sportsmen seem to be 
very jolly fellows. I am curious to hear 
what impression they have made on our 
melancholy friend Everest.” 

And as he said so the doctor passed his 
watch-chain through the button-hole of 


his waistcoat, and mechanically gave a 
glance at the dial. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE AUDIENCE. 


“Is that the effect produced on you by 
the aristocratic society that you were so 
anxious to enter? Do you think that I, 
the most eminent doctor, Holbeck, can 
afford to keep in my service a man who 
stays in bed till this time in the morning ? 
What have you been dreaming about? 
That superb coat that a noble lord had the 
weakness to trust to your tender mercies?” 


Barbarou to hia senses. He jumped out of 
bed and ran to the chair on which he had 
hung the fashionable garment, and care- 
fully examined all the stitches. Having 
found them intact, he gave a deep sigh of 
relief. 

“You quite frightened me,” he said ; 
“that wretched coat made me tremble all 
the evening, and quite spoilt my pleasure. 
I expec every minute to hear the 
stitches go, and while I was asleep I 
dreamt that I still had it on, and I heard 


“The Doctor was shot off.” 


“It is twelve o'clock!” he exclaimed. | 


“T have been making a good thing of it. 
Whatever will my friends say? I suppose 
I shall have to stand a lot of chaff from 
Barbarou. But I wonder if he is up!” 
The doctor stealthily lifted the curtain 
which separated his a ent from that 
of the sailor, and a quiet laugh to 
himself as he saw that distinguished indi- 
vidual still fasp asleep. And then he 
walked up to the bed and gave the sleeper 
@ vigorous shaking. 
“Well,” said he, indignantly, ‘ these 
are fine goings on, Mr. Barbarou! I sup- 
if I had left you alone you would 
ve snored away till to-morrow! Do 
ae know what time it is, you lazy-bones? 
t is twelve o’clock, and the breakfast is 
getting cold waiting for you.” 
Barbarou, only half awake, regarded the 
doctor with astonishment. 


something crack, and then zon awoke me. 
I must have slept very soundly, but—” 

“Be quick, be quick!” interrupted Hol- 
beck. ‘ Everest is waiting for us.” 

As they came out of the tent together 
they saw the young Englishman dismount- 
ing from his horse. 

“Good morning, you fellows,” he said. 
“It was so bri aX and pleasant that I 
was up just after daybreak, and have 
had a Tong turn outside the town. The 
neighbourhood is beautifully wooded, and 
there are several splendid views. I thought 


you would be rather tired after yesterday 
evening.” 

“Well, I was,” said Holbeck, with a 
smile. ‘The extravagant compliments 


with which I was bombarded were almost 
enough to turn a man’s head.” 

**You bore it like an accomplished gen- 
tleman, doctor, and the effort deserved a 


little extra indulgence. But the fresh air 
has ietven. me an appetite, and I am ready 
to do justice to the handiwork of ovr 
bawarchi.” 

Breakfast was waiting for them, and 
they sat down. 

‘* Latchman has just told me,” said Eve- 
rest, ‘‘that a royal messenger came round 


; from the palace this morning to announce 
The mere suggestion seemed to recall 


that his highness is going to give us a 
svlemn audience to-day.” 
‘* Already!’ exclaimed Barbarou. 


‘* Really these people do not give you time 
= pee: part, lied E I 
“For m repli verest, ‘ 
shall not be sorry for the audience to take 
lace as soon as possible. It will set us 
free to get out into the country without 

loss of time.” 

“There is no good in thinking about 
that,” said Holbeck. ‘‘ Colonel Shaugh- 
nessy told me last night that they are not 

ing to begin operations against the tiger 
fr ernie to lead us against him, 

“Is in us agai im, 
then, in ge & battle?” asked Everest, 
ironically. : 

‘Certainly not,” replied the doctor, 
“but the amiable president does not care 
to see his club disperse as soon as it is 
formed. So they have given the king-of- 


the-tigers a t-uce—a truce thoy intend to 
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din amusements and entertainments 
of all sorts.” 

Everest frowned. 

“Do not be impatient,” continued Hol- 
beck ; ‘‘ the chief of these amusements are 
to be huge hunting e: itions, arranged 
for us by the Maharajah. As soon as the 
truce is over the sportsmen are to resume 
their liberty of action, and devote them- 
selves to the king-of-the-tigers in any way 
they think proper. It seems to me that 
the arrangement is rather a judicious one.” 

“‘ Doctor, doctor,” said the young man, 
shaking his finger at Holbeck, ‘‘ you are 
always right, we know, but I never sus- 
spenes you of having such worldly in- 
clinations.” 

“*Not at all, not at all!” said Holbeck. 
“« Surgeon-Major Cunningham told me 
last night that in this district there is a 
most extraordinary variety of the Myr- 
mices, and I am going to profit by my stay 
here to thoroughly work up that important 
fraction of the formi tribe.” 

** You have said quite enough!” ex- 
claimed Barbarou ; ‘‘if there are any ants 
about we shall stay here for a month! For 
my part, I do not complain.” 

The would have expected,” said Hol- 
beck, after a pause, ‘to find in these wilds 
euch brilliant society ? My dear Everest, 
I admire the courage with which your 
charming countrywomen face the dangers 
of these dreadful countries. And what I 
admire even more is that their courage 
seems to them to be the simplest and most 
natural thing in the world. They do not 
seem in the least proud of it, and are quite 
astonished when we praise it. For a wife 
to follow her husband into the heart of 
India, and to condemn herself to pass lon, 
years with him at some outpost Garmounded 
by the native population, is perhaps only 
her duty; and the calmness and good- 
humonr she brings to the duty elevates it 
into a sublime abnegation. But what name 
shall we give to the sacrifice when it is a 
young lady who, to share the exile of her 
father, abandons the brilliant world in 
which she has been brought up, and by 
doing so renounces perhaps all her future ? 
And that is what our president's daughter 
has done. The colonel, who has been a 
widower for some years, is in command of 
a sepoy regiment at Khairwara, in the 
heart of the most dangerous region of 
Central India, the country of the Bhils. 
He had sent his daughter to England for 
her to finish her education, and perhaps 
in the hope that she might get married. 
Having himself no fortune, he could not 
think of retiring, nor of leaving a post 
which has the reputation of being a dan- 
gerous one. But notwithstanding his en- 
treaties, this young lady, who was living 
in London with very wealthy relatives, has 
come back to her father to share his exile. 
He told me that she had been with him 
about a year, and that it had seemed during 
the time as though Khairwara were a para- 
dise, for her clear ringing laugh and con- 
stant cheerfulness have quite metamor- 
phosed that gloomy place. Now don’t you 
think it a great piece of devotion on the 
part of this girl of eighteen?” 

“* It is a fine, noble action,” said Everest, 
with much warmth. 

At this moment Jobn entered an- 
nouficing the colonel, who followed him 
in without waiting. 

“‘Good morning, gentlemen,” he ex- 
claimed in his hearty voice. ‘Did you 
sleep well, doctor ?” 

“‘Very,” said Holbeck. 

“*T have called on you three to continue 


my of introducer, and take you on to 
his 
dharbar.”’ 


‘‘You would think we were on board 


ighness, who is waiting for you in| ship in heavy weather,” said Barbarou, 


who, never having tried this kind of riding, 


Holbeck and his two companions were | was clinging to the back of the howdah. 


soon ready to follow the colonel. Barbarou 
could not on this occasion resist the tempta- 
tion of putting on his old captain’s uniform. 


“Yes,” said Everest, ‘the elephant’s 
gait gives you just the same sensation as 
rolling and pitching, and if it were not for 


A caparisoned elephant was in waiting | his great height and majestic proportions 


to convey the noble visitors to the palace. 
At a sign from the mahout on his neck the 


enormous brute sank to the ground; a! animal to the horse. 


I could not understand why the great per- 
sonages of India prefer this unwieldy 


““*Great and venerable philosopher,’ said Goulab Sing.” 


small ladder was placed against his flank, 
and the king’s guests climbed into the 
howdah and sat down back to back, Hol- 
beck and the colonel on the right side—the 
seat of honour—Everest and Barbarou on 
the left. 

“Hold tight !” exclaimed the colonel. 

The elephant, as he said so. rose on his 
front legs, but so suddenly that the howdah 
was tilted at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and without the colonel’s warning the doc- 
tor would have fallen off. Then, rising on 
his hind legs, the giant regained his equi- 
librium, and slowly began his march with 
that peculiar swing which makes these ani- 
mals seem as if they were dancing a polka. 


A troop of horsemen, in plumed helmets 
and rich uniforms, and armed with lances 
carryirg long streamers, escorted the 
dloshant and cleared a way through the 
crowd who had collected outside Ar- 
moudjan to see the strangers. 

Passing beneath the lofty Gate of the 
Sup, where the guards were drawn up and 
received them with military honours, the 
procession entered the town and moved 
along the wide street leading to the Mahal. 
The crowd increased as they progressed. 
Huddled together on the footway, and 
grouped in the balconies and terraces of 


| the houses, the inhabitants saluted with 


enthusiasti¢ acclamations— these terrible 
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hunters, like Hercules, come to deliver 
their country from the monster which 
ravaged it, 

Holbeck, much interested at their eager- 
ness, replied to the salutes of the crowd 
by slight gestures of the hand that were 
quite kingly in their condescension. Bar- 
Darou was almost choked with gratified 
vanity, and swept off his hat majes- 
tically to the Hindu ledies in the bal- 
conies. 

“Most certainly,” said he to Everest, 
“I ghall end by believing that I am really 
some great personage. When Admiral 
Paris arrived at Saint Louis du Senegal he 
did not receive a grander reception than 
this.” 

But the brave Marseillais had not yet 
reached the end of his admiration. 

‘As the procession entered the principal 
court of the palace, the regiments of the 
royal guard presented arms, and the 
military band struck up the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
a touching piece of attention on the part 
of the bandmaster, an old German in the 
service of the Maharajah. Then, as the 
elephant stopped, the cannon made its 
voice heard and filled the air with eleven 
startling explosions, The master was re- 
pairing the oversight of his minister. 

Holbeck, somewhat astounded at all this 
uproar, was absorbed in contemplation of 
the spectacle, when he was abruptly called 
back to reality by a violent shock. The 
elephant had knelt down, and this time 
pitched the howdah forward. Losing his 
equilibriym, the doctor was shot off into 

ace and fell helplessly into the arms of 
the minister, Nam Rao, who, standing 
ready to receive his master’s guests, was 
considerably surprised at their very abrupt 
method of presenting themsel ves. 

The doctor apologised with his customary 
vivacity, and the colonel aud Holbeck’s 
two companions having descended, a 
solemn march began towards the hall of 
the dharbar. Crossing quite a labyrinth 
of luxuriously furnished saloons, the 


visitors, escorted by the ministers, the - 


vakeels, the kilidar the thakoors, and all 
the high dignitari.s of the kingdom, en- 
tered a vast hall whose white marble walls 
were hung with rich tapestries. 

At the end, on a dais, was the king en- 
throned, squatting cross-legged in the 
centre of a couch all glittering with 
gold. 

As he saw the Europeans enter, the 
Maharajah hastily descended from his 
throne and advanced to meet them. 

The visitors made a low bow, and the 
colonel, breaking the silence, said, 

“‘T have the honour to present to your 
most resplendent highness Dr. Holbeck 
and his companions, Mr. Barbarou, of 
Marseilles, and Mr. Everest.” 

The king clasped the doctor’s hand, and, 
without leaving go, led him to the dais, 
where he sat him down at his side, while 
he invited the other sahibs to take the 
chairs close by. 

“Great and venerated philosopher,” 
said Goulab Sing, in a loud voice, ‘* when 
Tlearnt of your arrival in my dominions 
my heart was filled with joy. Your pre- 
sence is for me an unhoped-for honour, 
for you whom the greatest monarchs would 
be proud to treat asa brother have deigned 
to cast a friendly look on my humble per- 
son. I know that you represent at the 
same time science, which is the mother of 
humanity, and France, which shares with 
Engiand vhe glory of being the first nation 
of the world. our forehead is in my 
eyes encircled by a double aureola. Permit 


-- 


| 
me to say that my kingdom is thine, and 
that at a sign from you my favour sball 
overwhelm all whom you choose to 
honour.” 

Holbeck, after the previous evening, 
had become too much accustomed to 
hyberbole to be dismayed by this truly 
Oriental harangue, and once again he 
showed how his subtle wit rose to the level 
of the highest situations. He replied, like 
an eecomplished courtier, 

“Sublime Maharajab, the modesty of 
your language surpasses the immensity of 
your grandeur, and your name slows with 
unparalleled lustre in the midst of the | 
illustrious cohort of the kings of India. | 
Who can then ignore, from the equator to 
the arctic, that Goulab Sing of Mabavelli- 
pore is a puissant monarch, holding in his | 
paternal hand the reins of his State; re- 
nowned for his wisdom, great in his glory 
and magnificence, and full of kind thought 
for those who, like me, are the humble ser- | 
vants of science? As soon as I set foot on 
the soil of India my greatest desire was to | 
have the opportunity of bebolding so noble | 
a soversliny and now my desire is grati- | 
fied.” 

The Maharajah responded. He pitched 
his tone even higher than before, and 
compared the doctor to a tree whose fruits | 
fertilised the arid desert and the rugged 
mountain. 

And so for half an hour the king and 
the doctor, like the heroes of Homer, 
hurled at each other’s heads the most | 
sounding epithets in the English vocabu- 
lary. Barbarou could not help laughing 
to himself. Once or twice his untimely 
| merriment broke in upon the interview. | 
| This forgetfulness of proper diplomatic | 
behaviour brought down on bim a well- | 
merited chastisement. | 

During the audience, two of the highest 
dignitaries of the court proceeded to per- 
form the ceremony of pansopari. One of 
| thera, armed with a gulden ewer, sprinkled 
each guest with rosewater, while the second 
gravely handed him a pan. 

The sailor allowed himself to be sprinkled 
without flinching, but was very much at 2 
loss when the second personage handed 
him the little square of green leaves rolled 
up and fastened with a clove, which con- 
stitutes the pan. Seeing his neighbours 
put their packets into their mouths, he 

allantly imitated them, but at the firat 

ite made a most frightful grimace. Be- 
neath the betel-leaf there was hidden, as 
usual, a dreadful mixture of quicklime, 
cardamome, and spices, hot enough to fire 
& mine. 

However, Barbarou persevered; and, 
ignorant that the mixture was intendea 
to be chewed and spit out, set himself 
ie work to get it down as soon as possi- 

le. 

While he was doing so the Maharajah 
was comparing Holbeck to a mountain, 
whence the glaciers scattered their smiling 
waters over the earth around. 

The little doctor compare to @ moun- 
tain! This was too much for Barbarou ! 
His lips opened to emit a tremendous roar 
of laughter, but the scandal of such an 
interruption was spare he court of Muha- 
vellipore. The pan alipping down the 
sailor's throat’ stopped the laugh before it 
had hardly begun. He fell chok- 
ing, and could only utter a cry of dis- 


tress, 

Instantly help was at hand, and a few 
mouthfuls of fresh water brought him 
back to life. 


But the incident had broken the charm. 


| mounted the elephant. 


King and doctor made a last reverence, 
and the audience was at an end. 

“What a pity,” said Holbeck, as he re- 
“I should like to 
have seen how much longer the Maharajah 
could have gone on. He would probably 
have compared me to the sun, round whicl 
the world revolves; and I should hare 
compared him to the universe, of which 
the radiant star is but an atom. After 


| that I think I should have been obliged to 


shut up.” 


(To be continued.) 


CAUGHT AND CAGED. 


By James Cox, R.N., 


Author of “Morgan's Head,” “Nearly Garotted,” 
ete. 


did I ever tell you that 
yarn about my capture ‘by ‘John China- 
man’?” said my messmate, Lieutenant 
Desmond, to me one night while I was 


| pacing the quarterdeck of #.M.8. Arethusa. 


with bim during his first watch. 

“No, old fellow,” I reptied, ‘ but I 
should like to hear it immensely, so fire 
away.” 
aN el he continued, ‘it's A curious 
story, an ex] ‘ou'll scarcely creait 
it ; bat I'll tell Pee tteleen” z 


In the year 1860 I was serving as mate 
of the old Cambrian sailing frigate, on the 
China station. I had just been appointed 
to her from the Janus gunboat. We had 
been refitting at Hong Kong, and had re- 
ceived orders to cruise up the coast, touch- 


ing-at Amoy and Foochow, and finally to 
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proceed to Shanghai, where we were to 
await the arrival of the flagship. 

At this time, I must tell you, we were 
not on the best of terms with the Celes- 
tials—in fact, we were smarting from the 
warm reception that Sangolinskin had 
given us at Taku when we attempted 
to force the passage of the Peiho in order 
to convey Lord Elgin, the British ambas- 
sador, to Pekin. You remember they sank 
several of our vessels off the mouth of the 
Wiver, and our admiral was now busily 
engaged in getting his squadron ready for 
another expedition. 

‘When, in obedience to the commander- 
in-chief’s signal, we weighed and sailed 
out of harbour for our cruise the roadstead 
‘was crammed with English and French 
mmen-of-war, transports, and junks. Talk- 


* ing about janks, you can form no idea of 


the row the crews of these antiquated 

craft kick up every evening after sunset | 
when they commence to “‘ Chin-chin Joss.” 

‘What with the banging of gongs and fizz- 

ing of squibs and crackers, you would 

imagine that Bedlam was let loose. It 

beats the din of Guy Fawkes Day into a 

cocked hat. 

However, to proceed with my yarn. The 
usual evening uproar had just commenced 
as we sli through the crowd of ship- 
ping that nearly blocked the anchorage, 
and shortly after dark we were running 
throngh the Capsie-moon Pass with a fair | 
wind. 

The next day, though, it came on to 
blow hard, and before noon we were under 
close-reefed topsails and courses, with a 
heavy sea from the nor’-west that made 
the old frigate kick up her heels like a 
skittish young colt. 

‘We had a week of bad weather, and I 
wasn’t at all sorry when we arrived and 
anchored off Amoy. 

There we only remained a couple of 
days, and then Tott for Focchow, but a 
calm ‘having succeeded the late gale, our 
progress along the coast was anything but 
rapid. 

‘Our skipper thought he might as well 
avail himself of the fine weather to have a 
little practice at a target with the big 
guns, so the carpenter and the sailmaker 
were ordered to manufacture a target, and 
as soon as it was knocked together he 
directed me to land with it on some low 
sandhills that lay on our port beam. 

‘* And look bere now, Desmond, me 
boy,” shouted Captain O’Reilly to me from 
the gangway as I shoved off in the cutter, 
“*look slippery, and come aboard again as 
3 this calm won't last 


directly the target. was landed I ordered 
the men to carry it to the top of the near- 
est sandhill, and followed them up to 
superintend its erection. 
reaching the summit the bluejackets 

were set to work to dig holes in the sand 
to receive the supports of the target, and 
while they were thus employed T took a 
survey of the surrounding country. 

Stretch,g away for miles inland I per- 
ceived nothing but a wide, barren plain, 
with here and there small patches of grass 
or scrub. The only thing that broke the 
inonotonous landscape was another range 
of sandhills about five hundred yards from 
that on which I stood and running parallel 
with it. 

In order to make sure that there was 


‘taut hand, that Mr. Desmond. No 


nothing in the shape of a habitation imme- 


diately below this secend range which 


might receive damage from the shot and 
shall of the frigate, I strolled over to it, 
and on reaching the top I saw at the base, 
on the land side, a few of those curious 
horseshoe-sbaped tombs Partly built into 
the bank, the remains evidently of an old 
Chinese cemetery. 

Descending the declivity, I approached 
one of these tombs with the intention of 
exploring its interior, and was in the act 
of stooping down to avoid knocking my 
head against the arched entrance, when, to 
my mHER sstonishment 1 gnddenly felt 
myself ped tightly e legs from 
behind, and before I could shout for help 
my head was enveloped with some soft 
material, and I lay stretched on the earth 
with my arms bound, and, as you may 
think, in a state of bewilderment. 

Owing to the thickness of the stuff that 
had been thrown over me, and twisted 
tightly about my neck and face, I could 
see nothing of my assailants, but soon I 
felt several pairs of hands lifting me, and 
I knew that I was being carried forward a 
few Paces, then I was carefully laid on the 

und. 

All this time not a word esca) from 
the lips of my mysterious enemies. The 
whole proceeding was carried out with the 
most perfect silence. 

I now made one or two futile attempts 
to raise myself, but whenever I managed 
to get up half an inch I found there was 
some impediment immediately above my 
body which frustrated all my efforts. 

Some little time had elapsed— about ten 
minutes—when I detec’ the voices of 
some of the boat’s crew, apparently at no 
great distance from me, and I heard an 
ordinary seaman who had been left in 
charge of the cutter—a regular “‘ bad hat” 
—say to some one, ‘‘ Queer business this, 
Bill; don’t see nary a sign of him.” 

“‘Think he’s desarted, Jim?” was the 
answer. 

‘"No fear! No such luck! Precious 

great 
loss, Bill, if he has; them’s my senti- 
ments!” 

“Here, just see if he’s stowed hisself 
away in that ‘ere tomb for a snooze?” 

“No, Bill; he ain’t there—nothing but 
some old skillington’s legs; and this ’ere 
one’s bunged up, so it ain’t likely he’s 
there neither.” 

“Well, come along,” said the other, 
“the cutter’s recall’s flying. Wonder 
what old Paddy’ll say when we goes aboard 
without the mate.” 

The voices then died away in the dis~ 
tance. I made an atterpt to cry out, but 
in vain. Somebody, anticipating my in- 
tention, placed a hand over my mouth, so 
I was perforce obliged to remain quiet. 

At last—and not a bit too soon, for I was 
well-nigh suffocated—the covering was 
removed from my face, and on getting the 
use of my eyes I saw that I was in the in- 
terior of a tomb, and surrounded by half a 
dozen villainous-looking Chinamen. 

I now found that the reason I had been 
unable to rise from my recumbent position 
was owing to the fact of these fellows 
having placed a broad stone slab imme- 
diately above my body, supported on either 
side by two smaller stones, that served to 
keep its weight off my chest. A rapid 
glance round the tomb disclosed to me that 
its original dimensions must at some time 
or other havo been considerably enlarged 
by digging out the interior and excavating 
into the sandhill, thus converting it into 
a roomy underground dwelling. The floor 


was covered with grass matting, and, lean- 
ing against the side of the cavern, I noticed 
some long matehlocks, a rusty gingall. and 
some kegs of gunpowder. These things, 
and the general appearance of the men, 
led me to conclude that T had fallen into 
the clutches of Chivese pirates. 

The place was in semi-darkness, but a 
ray of sunlight streaming in from a crack 
in the masonry at the upper end of the 
tomb enabled me to see what I have just 
described. I was beginning to wonder 
what next the raecals would do, when 6 
very fat old Celestial, who seemed to be 
the ‘‘man in authority,” said something to 
the others, and they proceeded to remove 
the slab; upon which I immediately sat 
up, and in no complimentary terms de- 
manded to know the reason of my being 
treated in this strange fashion. They lis- 
tened in stolid silence to my remarks, and 
apparently didn’t understand a word I 
said; but upon trying to struggle to my 
feet a dozen outstretched hands, each hold- 
ing an ugly-looking weapon, reminded me 
that discretion was the better part of 
valour, so I resumed my seat. 

A lean, foxy-faced individual, at a sigval 
given him by the old fat chap, su“uenly 
advanced towards me, and, squattin; 
down immediately in front of me, cocke: 
his head on one side like a knowing old 
raven, and, after eyeing me all over, said, 
with a complacent smile, ‘‘How many 
piecee dollar hab got ?” 

“‘None, you rascal ! ” I-yelled; ‘‘ and, as 
you seem to understand English,” I con- 
tinued, “tell that old stout party that the 
sooner he lets me out of this hole the 
better it’ll be for bim.” 

He conveyed my reply, I euppose, as he 
muttered something to his cbief in a j n 
I could not comprehend; but I saw that 
his words were received with evident dis- 
pleasure by that gentleman. Then, turn- 
ing to me, he said, ‘‘ Ah-ling say, suppose 
you no makee find plenty piecee dollar, he 
cut off your head, chop, chop!” 

“In that case,” said I, endeavouring to 
assume sn unconcerned look, ‘tell him 
that if be attempts any game of that kind 
‘he'll repent it. The big ship won’t leave 
‘until I’m found, and if I am found without 
my head depend on it his own won’t re- 
amain long on his shoulders.” 

Foxy-face translated my speech, and 
then replied, 

‘‘Ah-ling say, mandarin junk makee 
wilow—plenty too much wind—no can 
makee stop here—s’pose you dollar no can 
get—one piéce mandarin makee live Tung- 
ling-chu. He give Ah-ling one hundred 
dollar for head. All a proper.” 

«Tell Ah-ling to be blowed,” I answered, 
hotly. 

I do not know whether Mr. Ah-ling un- 
derstood my last remark; the probability 
is that he did net, for the imterpreter’s 
knowledge of the languege of the western 
barbarians was extremely limited. It was 
evident, however, that he had nothing 
more to say to me on the subject, and for 
a short time I was left to my meditations, 
which were none too pleasant. I was just 
flattering myself with the thought that 
Captain O'Reilly would, directly the cutter 
got on board with the news of my disap- 
pearance, send al] hands on shore to search 
for me, and. then ‘“ Look out for equalls, 
Ab-ling and Co.,” when a rustling noise 
overbead and the rumbling of thunder 
attracted my attention. As I looked up 
I detected a smile on the orafty face of 
the interpreter, and was greeted with the 
observation, 
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a shee much wind, mandarin junk | and chain I had lent that very morning to 
makee wilow chop chop.” the master while he was taking observa- | 
I now really began to feel very un- | tion, so that the spoil that fell into their 
comfortable, as I knew that the Cambrian | clutches consisted only of a piece of lead 
would be obliged to put to sea if the wind | pencil, an empty purse, a bunch of keys, | 
increased, and from the noise overhead I and a piece of ship's biscuit. | 
came to the conclusion that it was already | After I had been cleared out in this way 
blowing great guns. It was plain that two of the robbers went to the mouth of 
the pirates, too, had formed the same | the tomb, and, after removing the stone | 
opinion, for with 
one accerd they 
produced _ their 
ipes and to- 
Benes: and gab- 
bled and grunted 
as if the ship (or 
mandarin junk as 
they termed her) 
were already a 
hundred miles 
off. Meanwhile 
through the 
smoke thatcurled 
above the bowls 
of their long- 
stemmed pipes I 
scanned their 

yellow faces. 

Ah ling was, 
as I said before, 
a sleek, reund- 
faced Chinaman. 
He had very 
small eyes, and a 
habit of blinking 
the lids every 
minute. It was 
rather difficult to 
say whether he 
was looking at 
me or no, but 
once or twice I 
fancied he was 
slyly takingstock 
of my head, no 
doubt calculat- 
ing what it would 
fetch. 

The fellow who 
had conversed 
with me in “ Pi- 
geon English” 
was the most vil- 
lainous - looking 
of the company. 
Craft and cun- 
ning were de- 
lineated in every 


feature of his 
Celestial coun- 
tenance. I put 


him down for a 
native of Canton, 
who had proba- 
bly picked up his 


dusk, while a heavy gale from seaw: 
accompanied with driving rain, was blow. 
ing across the sandhills, 

As fast as old Ah-ling could waddle we 
hastened ulong across the plain, and 
marching for about three hours I perceived 
in the distance the flickering lights of a 
town or village. As we ually 
approached the lights I heard the barking 


of dogs, and now 
one of the i 
men hurried: em 
advance, a 
in sen! 
os Leda 
number of 
bearing lanterns 
and matchloeks. 
Oa arrival 
of thi a 
halt a 
and Ah-ling, 
still leading me, 
advanced to 
meet a mandarin 


other im a very 
ceremonious 
manner, 
deal of 
then ensued, 
finally a oe 
sion was formed 
in which I was 
the i 
figure, the centre 
of attraction, and 
to the ing of 
gongs we a 
triumphal entry 
into the town, 
which I subse- 
quently aseer- 
tained was Tung- 
ling-chu. 
Although it 
was now night, & 
large concourse 
of people were 
assembled in the 
street to see the 
“red-headed 
barbarian,” and 
when at last the 
rocession stop- 
aaa in front of a 
temple we were 
surrounded 


smattering of 
English in the 
foreign factories. 
The otber four - 
were rather fine 
fellows, and from 
being much tan- 
ned by exposure 
to sun and wind I thought they were | that blocked the entrance, disappeared for 
either fishermen or pirates, no doubt a a time. 
little of both. | Presently they reappeared, and after 
With the exception of Ah-ling, who | interchanging afew words with Ah-ling 
wore a blue cotton tunic, they were scantily | the whole party began to make prepara- 
clad, their clothing consisting of loose tions for departure. I was ord to rise, 
dungaree drawers and sashes of coloured and Ah-ling having himself carefully 
silk. inspected the rope with which my hands 
At last, having finished their pipes, they | Were bound, let me out, and followed 
amused themselves by searching my pockets , closely by the rest of the party we emerged” 
and dividing their contents. Fortunately | into the open. 
Thad nothing of value about me; my wat On getting outside I saw that it was 


His turn, 


and mine! 


a flight of steps to the portals of © 
temple, a rather fine building with four 
gigantic figures of heathen deiuies 
ing the entrance, two on either side. 

Passing these objects, we crossed s 
courty: and entered the temple, a large 
square wooden structure, at the upper end 
of which was seated an enormous idol with 
great saucer eyes, surrounded by a host of 
smaller deities painted in various colours 
and more or less ugly. 

(To be continued.) 
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TIM AND TIP. 


By Pavi Buakg, 
Author of “The Two Chums," ete., ete, ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


was one of those unfortunate boys | things a good distance from their mother ; ed them to give the remainin, 
[ who have never had a fair chance. It | in fact, the men would have willing]: kept rise e doe 
was not his fault that he knew nothing | the poor little creatures alive could. they! ‘ Who be you?” asked one of the men. 


about his father “I'm Tim,” 
except that he was the reply. 
had died in pri- “Please give it 
son. That 2 me. I've got 
however, stuck twopence; see 
to the poor lad here!” 
like a burr. We He produced 
may bequite sure the coins, earned 
that it was not the day before 
by Tim’s desire by holding a 
that he was de- horse. 

prived of a Be ber 3 we 
mother’s care by can let 'm have 
her death when *un, Tom P” 

he was a baby, “Yes, if you 


yet folk seemed 
to imagine he 
was in some way 


like. ’Twon’t 
make no diffe- 
rence to we.” 


ible for Tim scarcely 
the results of the waited for per- 
lack of a mother’s mission, but un- 
rare. In a tying the string 
sountry village from the whin- 
Sige ing pEppys 
ong, neck, seiz 8 
aria been poor little crea- 
mce branded as ture in his arms 
he child of a and ran. 
yoacher, and as “Hi!” shouted 
ring a di Tom. Tim shud- 


“ahfftless ” boy 
iimself, it was 
ery difficult for 
iim to break his 
nvironment and 
cake the world 
wlcve that he 
vas nac<rally a 


dered. Were 
they ing to 
take y away 
after all? 

To his intense 
relief, the men 
only wanted the 
promised two- 


ind-hearted, af: pence, which Tim 
ectionate little had forgotten to 
hap, with no hand over to 
aore love of mis- them. He would 
hief than the have given them 
verage British his coat too if 
oy. they had de- 
Such was Tim, manded it. 
ut who was For in_ poor 
ipP Tip was little Tim’s 
‘im’s test heart there 
‘end, almost his sprang up acon- 
nly one; for sciousness that 
owever willing the possession of 
vill: boy this helplesslittle 
light be to pup would be an 
hum up with epoch in his his- 
im, the fear of tory. Not that 
is mother’s he formulated it 
rath at his as- in that fashion ; 
deiatin with a country lad of 
ich a Sisreput- ten is not likely 
ble boy deterred to analyse his 
im from sensations. But 
dvances. §So0 “The struggle was not to be so one-sided after all.” he was conscious 
im edie rather : B that he nat i 
and very soli life till chance | have succeeded in finding purchasers for | feelings, and happier ones, as e 8 
tought him and Tivasrie each other. them. As swiftly along the river bank on his way. 


It was in this wise. Tim was passin But the puppies were mongrels of the | home, carrying the helpless little stranger 
y the river one afternoon, when bo heard worst type? ant had to pay for it with | carefully inside his jacket. : 

noise poing on by the floodgate. A | their lives. Two had already sunk to the| When he was far out of sight of the 
vuple of men were drowning part of a| bottom when Tim came up. With tre- | men he stopped to inspect his new trea- 
tter of purpies. With some amount of | mendous earnestness, his little heart beat- | sure. Biteng down behind an old hay- 
meideration, they had taken the little|ing with terror at his own pluck, he | stack, he laid the puppy out on his knees 
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and criticised it carefully. Was there ever 
such a beauty? What a funny little white 
tip to its tail! The first thing that struck 
Tim was the name that the termination of 
the tail suggested. ‘‘Tip” was hence- 
forth the little stranger’s appellation. 

Happy for us that we can be blind to 
the faults of that which we love. Tim 
thought Tip a beauty; truth compels the 
statement that he was a hopeless mongrel. 
What of that if Tim didn’t care ? 

Mongrel or not, Tim was happy. How 
pleasant it was to see the helpless little 
animal crawling about, giving little sniffs 
of inquiry, and looking about wonderingly 
with its two-days-opened eyes. It whined 
prety. constantly, till Tim’s heart smote 

i cause he could give it nothing to 
eat. It sbivered, too, though it was a 
warm day. Tim covered it up with his jacket 
and put his face against it to warm it. Ti 
seemed to like that, and nestled himself 
comfortably against bis master’s cheek, 
the white tip of his tail wagging in recog- 
nition of his gratitude. 

If Tim had been able to explain his sen- 
sations he would have known that he was 
happy because he had something to love. 
He had y 


earned for it all his life without ' 


knowing what he lacked. Life was no 
longer a dreary blank; he had something 
to live for— Tip. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tm lived with his aunt, a very poor 
woman who had a cottage at the edge of 
the common which she used for laundry 
purposes. The whole cottage was in a 
constant state of hot water, and Mrs. Bar- 
ker seemed resolved that everything in it, 
including her nephew, should be constantly 
in hot water too. It was an unhappy 
home; no wonder Tim was go seldom in 
it. Excepe when the claims of hunger 
rendered 

it suited his tastes better to ramble about 
the vilage or in the wood. School, of 
course, took pp a good part of his time, 
but school was for bim not much better than 
home, and he shirked it with considerable 
assiduity. The drawback was that he used 
to be “ whacked ” for playing truapt from 
school, whilst his aunt was only too pleased 
to have him out of the way. 

It was holiday time when Tip came into 
his possession, and by careful mancuvring 
he managed to keep the pup's existence a 
secret from his aunt for two or three weeks. 
During this time he fed his pet from his 
own share in the rather meagre fare of the 
cottage, dreading the day when hie aunt 
should diseover where part of her hard- 
earned provisions went. 

The day came at last through Tip’e in- 
discretion. He had found his fogs by now, 
and had an inquisitive mind which led him 
to explore every portion of the globe 
within his reach. You may imagine Tim's 
{error when one day he found bis t in 
i he kitchen, and his aunt contemplating 

im. 

But our terrors often invent dangers 
which do not exist. Mrs. Barker, to Tim’s 
unbounded surprise, manifested no anger. 
On the contrary, when Tim had satisfied 
her he had not stolen the dog, ehe ac- 
quiesced in ite possession. Her cottage 
was 8 lonely one, and it would be rather a 
good thing to have a dog on the premises 
now that there were so many tramps abont. 
So Tip was recognised as a permanent and 
rather welcome inhabitant of the cottage, 


‘is return imperative, he found ; 


leg tl 


and Tim’s cup of joy was full to overflow- 


ing. 

At the end of a year Tip bad grown to a 
fair-sized dog. There was more of the 
terrier in him than of any other breed, and 
he had all a terrier’s quickness and in- 
quisitiveness. It took Tim all his time to 
keep him out of mischief, with the result 
that Tim himself was not in half so many 
scrapes as he used to be. 

hat splendid excursions they went 
together! How grand it was to wander 
through the woods, where Tip’s sharp 
nose discovered all sorts of marvellous 
treasures, which he brought to his master 
with a gratified wag of bis tail. Tim had 
never been happy before; now he would 
not have changed his lot with any one. 

School, of course, had to be attended 
still, but he had the pleasure now of know- 
ing that the moment he was outside Tip 
would come running up to him, as he had 
learnt to wait outside the gate for the 
school to be dismissed. Then the holi- 
days !—they were one long delight. 

Sach happiness was too great to last. 
Other boys were envious of Tim’s treasure, 
and used to veut their meanness on poor 
Tip. One day they tied a kettle to his 
tail, almost sending him mad with fright, 
an act of cruelty which was only laughed 
at by the village spectators. It was no 
laughing matter to Tim, however, as the 
event proved. 

He came out of school as Tip was rush- 
ing down the street as hard as he conld 
run, the kettle dangling behind him and 
makivg a terrible clatter. Tim ran after 
him at the top of his speed, calling loudly 
to him, and at last managed to reach him 
and free him from his torture. Then with 
his dog under his arm he marched back to 
the group of boys who stood round the 
butcher's shop. His blood was up; he 
pushed his way into the centre of the 
throng till he was opposite Jim Scobell, 
the butcher’s boy. 

“Did you tie the kettle on to Tip?” he 
demanded. 

“What if I did?” was the mocking 
reply. 
° Fou're acoward!” shouted Tim, drop- 
ping his dog end flying at his opponent. 

t was not a fight that took place, the con- 
ditions were too unequal. Jim was a big 
fellow of seventeen, Tim but a boy. The 
young butcher gave Tim a couple of boxes 
on the ear and then shook him on to the 
ground. But the struggle was not to be 
so one-sided after all. Tip saw his master 
beng ill-treated and took a nip at Jim’s 

at made him howl. Before he could 
revenge himself, Tip was off, and Tim, 
getting up, ran after him. 

In consequence of this affair Tip was 
confined to the cottage when Tim was at 
school. This did not suit the lively dis- 
position of the little terrier, who chafed 
under his restrictions and took advantage 
of every opportunity to escape and have a 
ramble on his own account. He grew 
more wary now, and was not be cajoled by 
every one into a friendship which might 
end in having another kettle tied to his 
tail. The result of his peculiar circum- 
stances was that he became a sort of canine 
Ishmael, with everybody's hand against 
him, and had it not been for his sharp 
teeth, which he showed on slight provoca- 
tion, he would have led a sorry life. 

In spite of all Tim’s care he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by a deed that cannot 
be defended, although it may be excured. 
Passing down the street one day whilst 
Tim was in school, he spied the butcher’s 


shop unoccupied. On the ledge in front 
of it lay some most tempting morsels ot 
meat. The sight was too much for the 
hungry dog; he made a jump aud seized 
a piece of beef jet as Jim Scobell emerged 
from an inner door. 

He threw a stool at the dog, who was, 
however, too quick for him. In half a 
minute he was safe out of reach. Jim re- 
ported the matter to his master, adding 
the tuitous information that it wasn't 
the first time such thefts had been com- 
mitted. The butcher, learning that Tip 
only belonged to Tim, who bad no right 
to have a dog. as far as he could see, told 
Jim he had better put a stone round bis 
neck and pitch him into the river; that 
would put a stop to his robbing honest 
folk of their goods. 

Jim was notbing loth; now that he had 
his master’s authority he did not fear the 
consequences. To drown a dog, especially 
one which had bitten him, was an actual 
pleasure to him. He told several of his 
companions of the ‘“‘treat” in store for 
them, and they agreed to assist in the cap- 
ture of Tip and to share the enjoyment of 
his drowning. 

For a couple of days, however, Tip 
eluded their efforts to take him, and it was 
only by a ruse that he was at last captured. 
As ill-luck would have it, Tim was kept in 
after school that day, so that when he came 
out the posse of boys had already started 
for the river. 

As he turned towards home to fetch out 
his dog he heard a boy calling to another, 
“Come along to the river, Dick. Jim 
Scobell’s going to drown Tim's dog.” 
Tim stood transfixed for 8 moment, then 
with terror in bis heart he flew towards 
the meadows through which ran the river. 

He was in time! As he Bppronshed the 
floodgate he saw a group of boys standing 
at the edge of the water. He dashed up 
to them out of breath, but they had seen 


him goming. 

“Catch hold of him, some of you,” said 
Jim Scobell. ‘Don’t let: him. spoil the 
fun.” 


In spite of his struggles, Tim was held 
captive by half a dozen boys, helpless to 
aid his pet, which was whining piteously. 
It is not necessary to describe the crud 
scene that followed. Enough to say that 
Tim saw the waters close over his loved 
pet, and burst into an agony of tears. 

But, a few moments after, the head of 
Tip appeared above the surface. The stone 
had slipped from the cord, and he was 
free. 

“Look out!” shouted Jim. ‘‘Catoh 
him!” 

Forgetting Tim for a moment, the boyq 
crowded to the bank Tim took inatan{ 
advantage of his liberty and flew af 
Jim, who was leaning over the bank; ina 
moment both of them were struggling ia 
the deep water. 

Tim could swim, and reached land in 4 
couple of strokes. Jim could not, asd 
only rose to the surface to sink sgnia 
Terror took poesession of every one, 
Tim more than any. No one noticed the 
Tip had crawled up the bank till he jumped 
against his master’sleg. A sudden though 
struck Tim. He slipped the cord from tht 
dog's neck and threw one end of it to Jim, 
holding the other firmly in his havd 
Jim seized it, and a minute after was iq 
safety, though thoroughly frightened. 

Tim waited long enough to see that B 
was all right, and then made his wa 
home with Tip. He was terribly afray 
that something dreadful was going & 
I 
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to him for what he had done, so | 


eels so that he adopted the unusual course 
of telling his aunt the whole story. 

To his intense relief, Mrs. Barker, in- 
stead of boxing his ears for getting wet 
through, told him to go to » Whilst she 
herself put on her bonnet and went to 
give Jim’s master what she termed a piece 


The result of the interview was the con- 


Nevertheless, his love of Tip never- 


clusion of a truce between the opposing | diminished an atom, and he lived to bless. 


parties. From that day Tim could 
to school with an easy mind regarding his 
pet. In time the possession of Tip, who 
proved himself a marvellously clever dog, 
gave him a certain standpoint amongst his 
companions, of which he gladly availed 


of her mind on the subject of trying to bimssll see form friendships amongst his 
own 


drown a poor widow’s dog. 


go | the day when hw a second time saved him 


from drowning, almost as much as the day 
when he did so for the first. And Tim 
was a better boy, with a kinder nature for 
all living things, from the day that first. 
gave Tip a place in his anns and heart. 


(THE END.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn, 


Author of “ In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


Ww Bart for a guide, the relief party 

made good progress, but they were 
of course ep’ back a great deal by the 
waggons, well-horsed as they were. Alone 
the lancer troop could have gone rapidly 
over the ground, but the sight of hovering 
mots of Apachés appearing to right and 
‘eft and in their rear, told that they were 
well watched, and that if the baggage was 
eft for a few hours a descent would be 
xertain to follow. 

In fact, several attempts were made as 
they got farther out into the plains to lure 
the lancers away from their stores, but 
Japtain Miguel was too well versed in 
olain-fighting to be led astray. 

“No,” he said; “I have been bitten 
mce. They’d get us miles away feigning 
attacks and leading us on, and at last, when 
we made ready for a charge, they’d break 
ap and gallop in all directions; while, 
when we came back, tired out and savage, 
the waggons would have been rifled and 
heir guards all slain. I think we'll get 
our stores safe at the silver cafion fort, and 
hen, if the Apachés will show fight, why, 
ve shall be there.” 

The days plided on, with plenty of 
arms, for, from being harassed by the 
wresence of about a dozen Indians, these 
creased and grew till there would be 
‘early a hundred hovering around, and 
onstantly on the watch to cut off any 
tragglers from the little camp. 

They never succeeded, however, for the 
aptain was too watchful. He never 
ttempted any charges,- but when the 
avages grew too daring he gave a few 
hort sharp orders, and half a dozen of the 
est marksmen dismounted and made such 
ractice with their short rifles that pony 
fter pony went galloping riderless over 


he plain. 

is checked the enemy, but after a few 
ours they would come on again, and it 
eemed as if messengers were sent far and 
ride, fer the Indians grew in numbers, till 
t the time when half the distance was 
overed it seemed as if at least four hun- 
red were always hovering around in bands 
f twenty or forty, making dashes down as 
‘they meant to ride right through the 
amp or cut the body of lancers in two. 
‘or they would come on yelling and utter- 
1g derisive cries till pretty close, and then 
theel round like a flock of birds and gallop 
ff again into the plain. 

“Tm saving it all up for them,” said 
‘aptain Miguel, laughingly, as a low 
1urmour of impatience under so much insult 
in through his men. “ Wait a bit, and 
ney wall not find us such cowards as they 
iink,’ 


lised 
! to be left alone. 
‘Jad; the time has not yet come.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE LANCERS’ LESSONS 


“T should like your lancers to make one 
dash at them, though, captain,” said Bart 
one evening when, evidently growing more 
confident as their numbers increased, the 
Apachés had been more daring than usual, 
swooping down, riding round and round 
as if a ring of riderless horses were circling 
about the camp, for the savages hung along 
their horses so that only a leg and arm 
would be visible, while they kept up a 
desultory fire from beneath their horses’ 
necks. 

“Bah! let the miserable mosquitos be,” 
said the captain, contemptuously. ‘We 
have not much farther to go, I suppose.” 

“‘T hope to show you the mountain to- 
morrow,” replied Bart. 

“Then they can wait for their chastise- 
ment for another day or two. Come now, 
my excitable young friend, you think I 
have been rather quiet and tame with these 
wretches, don’t you P” 

Bart’s face grew scarlet. 

“Well, sir, yee, I do,” he said, frankly. 

“‘ Well spoken,” said the governor, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder. 


“Yes,” said Captain Miguel, ‘“ well 
spoken; but you are wrong, my boy. I 
have longed for days past to lead my men 


in a good dashing charge, and drive these 
savage animals back to their dens; but I 
am a soldier in command, and I have to 
think of my men as well as my own feel- 
ings. These fifty men are to me worth all 
the Indian nations, and I cannot spare one 
life—no, not one drop of blood, unless it is 
to give these creatures such a blow as will 
cow them and teach them to res) a civi- 
i ple, who ask nothing of them but 
Wait a little longer, my 


That night strong outposts were formed, 
for the Indians were about in great force ; 
but no attack was made, and at daybreak, 
on a lovely morning, they were onee more 
in motion, while, to Bart’s great surprise, 
though he swept the plain in every direc- 
tion, not an Indian was to be seen. | 3 

‘What does that mean, think you?” 
said the governor, smiling. 

“(An ambush,” replied Bart. ‘‘ They 
are waiting for us somewhere.” 

“Right,” exclaimed the captain, care- 
fully inspecting the plain; ‘but there is 
little chance of ambush here, the ground is 
too open, unless they await us on the other 
side of that rolling zange of hills. You 
are right though, my lad; it is to take 
effect later on. This is to lull us into 
security ; they have not gone far.” 

A couple of honrs brought them to the 
foot of the low ridge, when scouts were 
sent forward; but they signalled with 


their lances that the coast was clear, and 
the party rode on till the top was reached, 
and spurring a little in advance of the- 
troop in company with the captain and the 
governor, Bart reined up and pointed right 
away over the gleaming lake to where the 
mountain stood up like some huge keep- 
built in the middle of the plain. 

‘There is the rock fortress,” he cried. 

‘‘ And where is the silver cafion?” said 
the governor, looking eagerly over the 


“ Running east and west, sir, quite out 
of sight till you are at its edge, and passing 
close behind the mountain yonder.” 

‘Forward, then!” cried the captain ; 
“we must be there to-night. Keep up 
well with the waggons, and—halt! Yes, 
I expected so; there are our friends away 
there in the distance. They will be down 
“pen us before long, like so many swarms 
of Ai nad 


e greatest caution was now observed, 
and they rode steadily on for a few miles 
farther, when Bart joyfully pointed out 
that the occupants of the rock fortress 
were still safe. 

“How can you tell that?” said the 
governor, eagerly. 

‘ By the flag, sir,” said Bart. ‘There 
it is out upon the extreme right of the 
mountain. If the Indians had got the 
better of the doctor’s party they would 
have torn it down.” 

“Or perhaps kept it up as a lure to 
entrap us,” said the captain, smiling ; 
“but I think you are right about that.” 

“What a splendid position for a city!” 
exclaimed the governor, as they rode on 
towards where the waters of the lake 
gleamed brightly in the sun, 

“Yes; a great town might be placed 
there,” said the captain, thoughtfully ; 
‘*but you would want some large barracks 
and a little army,” he added with a smile, 
‘‘to keep our friends there at a distance.” 

For, as they neared the mountain, it 
seemed ominously like a certainty that the 
tavages now meant to make a tremendous 
onslaught upon the band, for they were 
steadily coming on in large numbers, as if 
to meet the new comers before they could 
form a junction with the holders of the 
rock 


“T don’t want to fight them if I can 
help it,” said Captain Miguel, scanning 
the approaching Indians carefully as they 
advanced—‘‘ not until the waggons are in 
safety. If we do have to charge them, 
you drivers are all to make for the rock, so 
as to get under the cever of our friends’ 
fire. at is, if it comes to a serious. 
attack, but Ido not think it will.” 
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The watchfulness and care now exercised | the waggon-horses into a sharp trot, they 


dy their leader showed how well worthy | made straight now for the fortress gate. 


he was of beivg placed in such a position, 


‘* Steady, steady !” shouted the captain ; 


and the men, even to the governor, obeyed | ‘‘ no stampeding. Every man in his place, 


him without a word, though at times his 


orders seemed to run in opposition to their | if needs 


own ideas. For he seemed to be almost 


turn when I cry halt—to fire 
Steady there!” 
His words were needed, for once set in 


and ready to 


“* By the flag, 


skirmishing from the Indians, instead of 
moaking a bold stand, and the result was 
that when, after a couple of hours, they 
came on in strength, their. insolence in- 
creased with the seeming timidivy of the 
relieving force. 

“You underrated the numbers, young 
gentleman,” said Captain Miguel at last, 
when the Apachés were in full force. 
**You said five hundred. I should say 
there are quite six, and as fine a body of 
well-mounted warriors as I have seen upon 
tie plains.” 

‘Well, Miguel,” said the governor, “ it 
seems to me that, unless you attack them, 
we shall all be swept into the lake.” 

“T don't think you will, sir,” replied 
the captain, calmly ; ‘they are only bray- 
ging now, many as they are; they do not 
mean to attack us yet.” 

Captain Miguel was right, for though 
the Tpachés came yelling on, threatening 
first one flank and then the other, their 
object was only to goad the lancers into a 
charge before which they would have 
scattered, and then gone on leading 
the troops away. But the captain was 
not to be tricked in that manner; and 
calmly ignoring the badly aimed. Tifle- 
bullets, he made Bart lead, and getting 


sir," sald Bart.” 


motion like this, and seeing safety so near, 
the waggon-drivers were eager to push on 
faster, and made gaps in the waggon- 
train; but they were checked by the 
lancers, who rode on either side, till at last 
faces began to appear on the various ledges 
and the zigzag path up the mountain, and 
@ loud cheer was heard, telling that all 
was right. 

Then came the fierce yelling of the 
Indians, who suddenly awoke to the fact 
that they had put off their attack too long, 
and that the waggon-train would escape 
them if they delayed much more. 

Captain Miguel read the sigs of their 
movements as if they were part of an open 
book, and with a cry of satisfaction he 
shouted out, ‘ At last!” 

Then to the waggon- drivers, ‘‘ Forward 
there, forward, aud wheel to your right 
under the rock. Then, behind your wag- 
gons and horses for an earthwork, and fire 
when it is necei You, my lad, see to 
that, and get your friends to help.” 

This was shouted amidst the tramp of 
horses and the rattle and bumping of the 
waggons, while the Indians were coming 
on in force not hala mile away. 

“Steady, steady !”” shouted the captain, 


and then, almost imperceptibly, he drew 


his men away from the sides of the waggon- 
thundering on towards 


train, which passed 
the rock, while the lancera, as if by magic, 
formed into a compact body, and cantered 
off by fours towards the canon. 

“They've run ! they’ve left us!" yelled 
some of the drivers in their Spanish patois. 
‘: Forward, or we shall be killed!” 


But they were wrong, for all at once the 
little body of lancers swung round and 


: formed into a line, which came back over 
| the same ground like a wall, that kept on 


increasing in speed till the horses literally 
raced over the level plain. 
The Indians were at full gallop now, 


| coming on like a cloud of horse, yelling 


furiously as they stood up in their stirrups 
and waved their lances, their course being 
such that the lancers would strike them, if 
they charged home, at an angle. 

All at once there was 2 futtering of pen- 
nons, and the lances of the little Mexican 
| force dropped from the pe dicular to 
| the Jevel, the spear-points glistening like 
lightning in the evening sun. 

This evolution startled the Apaché&, 
some of whom began to draw rein, others 
‘rode over them, and the great cloud cf 
‘horsemen began to exhibit signs of con- 
; fusion. Some, however, charged on to- 
wards the waggons, and thus escaped tke 
impact, as, with a hearty cheer, and their 
horses at racing pace, the lancers dashed 
at, into, and over the swarm of Indians, 
driving their way right through, and seem- 
ing to take flight on the other side as if 
meaning to go right away. 

Their course was strewn with Apaché: 
and their ponies, but not a Mexican was 
left behind ; and then, before the savages 
could recover from their astonishment, the 
gallant little band had wheeled round and 
were coming back, tiot—canter—gallop, 
once more at racing speed. 

There was another tremendous impact, 
for there were so many of the savages that 
they could not avoid the charge, and once 
more the lancers rode right through them. 
leaving the ground strewn with dead and 
wounded men and ponies. Their riderless 
steeds added to the confusion, while no 
sooner were the lancers clear, and forming 
up once more a couple of hundred yards 
away, than a tremendous fire was opened 
from the rock fortress aud the waggon- 
train, making men fall fast. 

The lancers were soon in motion once 
more for their third charge, but this was 
only a feint, for the firing would have been 
fatal to friend as well as foe, there being 
no one to signal a stay. Still the Apachés 
did not know this, and baving had two ex- 
periences—their first—of the charge of 4 
body of heavily mounted, well-disciplined 
men, they were satisfied, and as the lancers 
began to canter, were in full flight over the 
plain, men and ponies dropping beneath 
the fire and from previvusly receive d lance- 
wounds, while the ground for a bread 
space was literally spotted with the injured 


| aud the dead, 


‘Oh, if I could have been with you!” 
cried Bart, riding up to the captain rifle in 
hand, 

“‘Let soldiers do soldiers’ work, my 
young friend,” said the captain, bluntly. 
“ You are excited now ; perhaps you wil 
think differently another time.” 

(To be continued.) 


THoucH the universe were to censure you, 
nevertheless what Christ commands must be 
glorious. And if all mankind should ring your 
praises, yet that must be shameful which God 
has forbidden.—Hrasmus, 
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» Majors 


eCapdta 


PAurigee « 


Fig. 1.—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on July 15. 


[At9 p.m. on the 22nd the constellations on the meri- 
dian are the Charioteer, the Giraffe, the Little Bear, 
the Dragon, Hercules, the Serpent-bearer, and the 
Scorpion. The line passes through Capella in the 
Charioteer, Polaris in the Little Bear, and Ras 
Algeti in Hercules.} 


From Deneb in the stately Swan 
Describe a line south-west, 

Throngh bright Altair in Aquila 
To strike the Archer's breast. 


Drawing a linefrom Vega through Altair, we 
pass between the two stars in the head of the 
Goat; drawing a line from Deneb through Altair 
we through Sagittarius. Sagittarius is one 
of the few constellations that do give a reason 


oa Gophee 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


a ygne 


PPegaste 


Altaire* 


a Capricorn 


for their name, and the outline of his bow and 
arrow, or rather a bow and arrow not quite a3 
he holds it, can be fairly well made out. 
arrow is pointed at Antares in Scorpio’s heart ; 
and Chiron—for it is no other than the mighty 
centaur—does not seem likely to miss his aim. 
Scorpio, by the way, is even more like a bow 


stars, Chiron was the Admirable Crichton of 
the Greeks; he knew all about shooting, and 
music, and medicine, and gave lessons to 


other promising pupils. He was one of the 
victims of Hercules, in the Lapithe affair, who 
wounded him in the kneecap with a poisoned 
arrow. Chiron was immortal, but as the wound 
was incurable and excruciatingly painful, he 
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and arrow than Sagittarius, but has brighter , 


Achilles, Zsculapius, Jason, and a great many | 
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Fig. 2.—The E€outherly Sky at 10 p.m. on July 16. 


begged for his immortality to be taken away 
and Jupiter granted his prayer, and—put him 
in the sky. from this it would appear that the 
being formed into a constellation had different 
effects on different subjects—some it immortal- 
ised, others it deprived of immortality. 

Next to Sagittarius comes Capricornus, the 
Sea Goat, or Amalthea, on whose milk the in- 
fant Jupiter was nurtured, and off whose head 
he broke the horn of plenty. Here she is, how- 
ever, with both horns all complete, and a bright 
star on each of them. The horns are in the 
upper corner, and point up to Aquila, whose 
three stars stand out boldly in our diagram of 
the southern sky. In it the square in Pegasus 
made by Alpherat, Algenib, Scheat, and Markab. 
is also very conspicuous. 


OR, HOW TO MAKE A SMALL MARINE ENGINE FOR A BOAT FOUR OR FIVE FEET LONG, 


By Frank CHASEMORE. 


| bs a former paper I described the method of.’ while to describe them ; and of the third class T 
making a small boat move through the | have chosen the st to describe, as I think 
water by means of an elastic band, which was ! that if it is worth while making a model at all, 
twisted up and then released, but I have no it is worth while to make a good one, and the 
doubt that many readers of this paper would | small engines take almost as much time to 
like to possess a model boat that would work by | make, and quite as much care to fit, as the large 


steam. 

These can now be purchased at all shops 
where mechanical toys are sold, at prices vary- 
ing from one shilling, the smallest, eight inches 
in length, to about twenty pounds, the largest, 
five feet in length. ‘Althongh all these boats 
really go by steam, the application of the power 
is different in the different sizes. 

The small boats are of course the simplest. In 
these the steam from the boiler is conducted 
through a short pipe to the stern-post of the 
boat, where by its pressure on the water in 
sscaping it forces the boat along. 

The next class have a further development of 
the application of steam-power. In the centre 
of the boat, close behind the boiler, is a fan- 
wheel, turning on an axle, which in the case of a 


ones, and unless they are well fitted the loss of 
power by friction and waste of steam is very 
' great. 3 
| The engine here described is a model of a real 
screw-engine, with a pair of double-action oscil- 
lating cylinders, having reversing gear and 
boiler complete, ready to be put into the boat. 
It will be capable of driving a boat from four to 
five feet long, provided it is well hollowed out 
and that the engine is made and fitted with care 
| to reduce friction and waste of steam as much as 
possible. 

In this paper the exact dimensions of the 
several parts are given when ible, but owing 
' to small differences in the size of the cylinders 
, Lam only able to approximate in some cases— 

in which cases, however, I have used the word 


paddle-boat carries the paddles, and in the case uf | ‘‘ about,” at the same time explaining how to 
screw carries the propeller. The steam iscon- | obtain the exact measurements. 
jucted from the boiler through a short pipe to In all engines the most important parts are 
‘he front of the fan-wheel, which it blows round the cylinders, which must be well fitted. Boys 
\s it escapes, ‘ who lage a turning-lathe and the requisite prac- 
The third class are the steamboats proper, tice in metal-turning can buy rough castings of 
varying in price from five shillings upwards, | all the parts of the engine hor a few shillings 
{n these the steam-power is applied as in ordi- ' and finish them up themselves. But as only a 
aary engines. The cheapest have one single- ‘few of my readers may be so favoured I will 
ition oscillating cylinder, and the better sorts | suppose that the cylinders are purchased ready 
iwo double-action cylinders. for use. For these cylinders there is a great 
As the two first-mentioned classes are, after range in the prices quoted by different firms, 
ul, only imitations, I do not think it worth the prices varying for the No, 4 cylinder from 


eight shillings at one firm to twelve suillings 
and sixpence at another. Messra, Theobald 
and Co., of 20, Church Street, Kensington, 
quote the lowest prices, and I have made 
arrangements with that firm to further reduce: 
the price of them, Messrs. Theobald and Co. 
having kindly consented to supply the No. 4 
doubte-action oscillating cylinders for this engine 
at seven shillings each to any one mentioning 
the name of this paper. 

The dimensions of these cylinders are three- 
quarters of an inch in the diameter of the bore 
and an inch and a half in the length of stroke 
—i.e., an inch and a half difference in the 
length the piston-rod projects from the top of 
the cylinder when in and out to its fullest. 

Get a pair of these cylinders, which have the 
steam-blocks, pivot-pillars, and screw-crossheads 
complete. Ask for the No. 4 double-action 
oscillating cylinders. When buying them see 
that the piston-rods work true, and not to one 
side ; see also that the small indentations on 
the opposite sides to the steam ports are correctly 
drilled, so that when the cylinders are swung 
between the blocks and pivots they work truc. 
To test this, place the block on its back on the 
table, and put the cylinder on it, with the pivot 
in the proper hole for it. Now turn the cylinder 
round on the block and place a pin in the in- 
dentation, and if it is truly drilled the pin will 
not move ; but if not, the point of the pin will 
describe a small circle. You can find out by 
this pin the exact spot where the pivot-hole 
ought to be drilled. 

‘We will now set to work at the construction 
of the engine, and the first thing to be done is 
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“to make the top plate (Fig. 1). For this geta | 
small] brass plate four inches long and three , 
inches wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, with | 
& projecting piece an inch and a quarter square 

Get two of , 


sat one end of it, as in the figure. 


middle of the top plate, between the two large 
holes, 80 that the pencil marks coincide with the 
line c p, and so that the bottom edges of the 
faces coincide with the lines f—A and k—m. 
Be very careful in setting these blocks right. 


these plates, as the second will be required for 

the bed-plate, but will not have the square pro- 

jecting piece. Take the first of these plates and ; 
aquare it up, so that each corner is a right 

angle. Now proceed to mark it as im Fig. 1. | 
Divide the large part lengthwise into two equal 
parts by the line c p, and crosswise, also into 
two equal parts by the line a B, these two lines 
intersecting in the point o. From this point 
mark off, each way along the lines 0 c and 0 p, 
the following distances. 0 to x a quarter of an 
inch, and x toy an inch and a quarter; and 
through these four points draw the lines e—g, 
f—h, k—m, and l—n, making them two inches 
jong each, and projecting one inch on each side 
of the line o p. Join the points e—f, g—h, 
&—i, and m—n. 

Cut out the two rectangles so formed carefully 
so as not to injure the lines. This can be done 
easily by first drilling a small hole, about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, near one corner, 
and then putting a fretwork saw through it 
and fixing it in the frame, and sawing the metal 
away just inside the lines. The saw must be | 
kept well moistened with water. The corners 
can be left circular, which will add to the finish 
of the plate, and make the cutting with the saw 
easier. 

After the holes are cut they must be finished 
uite up to the lines, but without injurio, 
them, with a fine-eut flat file. Through each | 
corner of the plate a hole must be drilled an ° 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and about an 
eighth of an inch from the edges, as in Fig. 1. ; 
The top plate is now ready for 1m - iting the 

cylinders on, which we will set abou: doing. 


When in their places mark the op plate through 
the screw-holes in the projecting bases of each, 
and drill four holes straight down throngh the 
plate, making them a little smaller than the 

oles in the bases of the blocks. Now replace 
the blocks and fasten them there with two small 
screws each. These screws correspond with the 
size of the cylinders, and can be purchased by 
the dozen, together with taps, for each size, to 


| make the thread in the holes with, at Messrs. 


Theobald and Co.'s, 


Fig. 2 


Next take the pivot-blocks and mark them 
with pencil, as the steam-blocks were marked, 
and put them on the line c p on the outer sides 
of the large holes, using the same care to get 
them properly centred along the line c p, and 
at right angles to it, and about an eighth of an 
inch from the lines e—g and /—n. Mark the 
screw-holes and drill them as before, and fasten 
the pillars in their places. 

Now the cylinders can be hung. Unscrew 
the pivots about a quarter of an inch and place 
the cylinders in their places, with the spindles 
in the proper holes for them in the blocks. 
Now screw in the wire pivots till they catch in 
the indentations drilled for them in the sides of 


Fig, 3 


’ 


Take the two steam-blocks (Fig. 2) and draw 
a pencil mark on each from the centre hole to 
the bottom, and at right angles to it (Fig. 2). 
Next place the two blocks back to back on the 


the cylinders, They will now swing freely be- 
tween the blocks and pivots. 

Now to cut the bed-plate (Fig. 3). Take 
your second brass plate and divide it by the 


lines A B and c Das before. From the poiat ¢ 
mark off each way along the line cp the dis. 
tances five-eighths of an inch from o to z, anc 
three-quarters of an inch from x to y. Througl 
these points draw four lines two inches long, anc 
projecting one inch on each side of the line cb 
and parallel to the line a BR Join the lines ir 
pairs as before, and cut out the rectangles 5 
formed. Finish up the edges, and bore a hol: 
in each corner as in the top plate. On the lin 
4 8B, and half an inch from each end, bore tw. 
holes an eighth of an inch in diameter, an 
countersink them at the top, a8 in the figure, 
(To be continued.) 
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FISHING FOR THE MONTH. 
JULY, 


New, is the time for the gathering and preparation 
that useful all-round bait—the earthworm. Hard 
any fish, from the “‘lordly” salmon to the diminutiv 
minnow, scorns the worm ; and therefore, now th 
warm weatber is set in, and warm showers occasior 
ally water the earth, the time is come to gather 
atore, and prepare them in the most attractive manu 
possible; for when gentles and other lures fail, it 
rare that lumbricus terrestris does not eatiafy the mo 
expectant of anglers. It is true that the lazy discip 
of the rod may avoid trouble by sending to the No 
tingham tackle-makers for his supply, for they mab 
quite an industry of worm-farming, and sell the worn 
at so much per thousand. (I remember once buyit 
10,000 picked lob-worms for urbe days’ Dbarhel-Ashir 
and baiting at five shiliings per thousand for a 
enthusiastic Thames avgler; our take was over tv 
hundredweight of fish, however.) My readers wi 
doubtless prefer making their own collection, and t! 
following is the modus operandi. : 

A shower has been falling copiously during tl 
afternoon, and as soon as it is dusk you fight yo 
lantern, and, taking » handy receptacle, you pass 0! 
to the clean-cut lawn. Now turn the light on to tl 
damp grass, and lo! a shining length of worm 
stretched out before you. No eyes have been disc 
vered in the worm’s anatomy, but you may be su 
that, like all cold-blooded creatures, its perception 
vibration is exquisite; and, acoordingly, unless ys 
are very swilt in your movement, it will retract itn 
into the hole from which {ts body is thus protrudi: 
at full length. Don't, however, b at the head 
the creature, or ten to one it will alip through yu! 
fingers. Just place a finger on it near the AD 
see it draw itself out in its efforts to recede. It m 
seem trivial to go-ivte such detail over picking up 
worm, but let It be borne in mind that your aim 
to get worms without injuring them, and if you s 
rough, the worm’s immense muscular power and : 
violent retraction on being touched often rupture t 
rings, and not unfrequently break the annelid in ha 
Such a worm is of no use, for it will only die befc 
you can prepare it for fishing. 

The preparation is effected by means of clean dan 
moss, Procure some of this—the sphagnum 
moss is the best, but the common kind will do- 
place a good thick layer of it over the bottom of 
deepish earthern pan or large flower-pot ; then, aft 
picking out all the torn or briised worms which, wi 
all care, will now aud then get in amongst the re 
pour out a layer of them, then superimpose anotl: 
stratum of moss, and then one ef worms, and so ¢ 
covering the whole up securely, fer these vermifoi 
travellers are slow but insidions in Serapin Tu 
them every day for a week, picking out ones 
course, then place a copious supply of fresh dai 
moss, and on the top sprinkle a little new milk 
cream, turning the worma down on this You ¢ 
repeat this indefiuitely once a day till your supply 
exhausted, and you will find that the creatures bec! 
tough, and of a beautiful opaline tint, with qu 
remarkable iridescence. The worms with the kix 
near the head are not so esteemed as those withut 
the former are used for ground-bait, and the latter 
the hook. A cool place is very necessary. 7 
other kind of worms, for example those taken fr: 
the manure-heap, are treated in a similar maun 
Stress is laid on the preparation of these baita, becar 
they are good for all kinds of fish, and will be f 
quently referred to in these papers. Of course 
time after a warm shower will produce them, but Ji 
and August constitute the best times, and with c: 
they may be kept right through the winter, 

T told you last month about the rod and tackle, 
well as some of the baits for roach, rudd, and di 
fishing, and promised to let you into some secrets 
ful in their pursuit. Here isa simple one. Use pl 
white stale bread kneaded into a paste with cle 
hands, for roach and rudd ; here is another —use 
tail of a lob worm or a well-scoured small dung-hi 
worm for dace, when the fish don’t seem like bit 
furiously. Stupid to call these secret, ien't it 1 
do you know that the slightest taint of tobacco on 
paste of @ good roach-fisher has before now spuilt 
whole day’s fishing, and it often happens that dace 
a8 capricious as trout, and will not take either fly 

ntle, paste or caddies. A ground-bait is very usc 
for the two first-named fish also (by-the-by, the d 
ig not insensible to it either), and it {s of a vari 
nature, according to the fancy of the angler—mure 
indeed; tan that of the fish. This fs a good one, ¢ 
long accounted a recondite secret, which should ne 
be divulged by its possessors. Take a quantity of « 
meal, and place it in a pan or old saucepan over as 
fire ; keep stirring it till it browns, then take it off ; 
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air it till it is cool. Now pour in either honey or 
ele—that kind known as felden syrup” is best— _ 
wd incorporate all together. ere must not be more | 
‘ney or syrup than will form a thick paste. This paste 
sto be thrown in in pieces not larger than a pigeon’s 
a pebble is advantageously placed in the 
u ball to hasten its sinking. The hook 
is either gentles or paste. Another dodge is as 
ows, and it has afforded lots of sport when Mr. 
toach has been very shyly biting. Make up a ball of 
rouud-bait about the size of a walnut, and place one | 
r two lively gentles in its substance. Now close it | 
voand the gut just above the hook, the latter having 
‘eu previously baited with a geutle, or mayhap two, 


athe ground. As the gentles imprisoned in the ball 
{ ground-bait 


dually work out it as gradually 
mumbles, and 


e fish unsuspectingly take all that 


of cast it into your swim, allowing the bait to remain | Bi 
| 


suits their palates, including the gentle on the hook. 
This method is in vogue amongst the Lea fishermen | 
chiefly, than whom there are no better ruach anglers 
in the world. 

If you come to a shoal of dace, as you may do quite | 
soon’as well as late in the season, there is some very 
good fun to be got out of whipping for them with »n 
artificial fly. This should be tied on fine gut, a very 

ood one being dressed as follows It is called the 

golden Bumble. For legs a bright furnace hackle from 
the cock’s neck is twisted round the top of the fly at 
the end of the shank, then a strand of peacock herl is 
twisted close for the body, and this is ribbed with gold 
twist. Use one of the smallest hooks you can t. | 
ythe way, caddies may be collected and preserved in 
a vessel placed in a cool place, aud a little water with 
moss put in it sparingly will assist their preservation, 


i PoULTRY RUN.—If you have been successful in 
breeding anything this season fit for exhibition, 
will soon have a chance of trying your luck, for 


bows now begin all over the country. It is some 
isfaction to get even a highly commended or a 
momended card at a poultry show. It proves that 


‘bas been working in the right direction. The 
uges,we may tell you; at all poultry shows ever we 
exded—and their name is legion—are most particu- 
wand Painstaking, so that it really is the fault of 
u bind if it is passed by unnoticed. Thos2 who are 
arms of obtaining exbibition honours cannot be too 
lupin the points and properties of the breeds they 
(opt as their special fancy. They ought not to keep | 
ore than two ‘or three kinds at the outside, and | 
‘ould be most particular as tothe strain. Well, now, | 
tihis month of July it will be well to take stock of | 
‘roo, If bp find you have something really good, | 
‘pit, and be careful of it. Do not show half-grown 
vs "Kill wasters. Keep the run, and everythiny 
wat It now exceptionally clean, for this month and 
ting next the weather will be hot ; filth, bad smells, 
‘i want of sufficient ventilation breed disease. The 
eu fowl-house is apt to get overheated in summer, | 
“i this may tend to weaken the birds, and cause | 
‘reneracy of growth in young and promising ones. 
tade the place, then, if possible. A temporary 
‘sthing of grass, heather, hay, or even'turf, would 
ed to keep down the temperature, but ventilation 
Sust also be well carried out. 
You must not forget to give plenty of green food 
"©; anything and everything green can be thrown 
sto the run, but not left there to rot. 
‘ld fowls should he got rid of before they begin to 
walt, Eggs are plentiful and cheap ut this season, 
itlsa geod plan to cure and store them for winter 
% There are many ways of doing this. Some simply 
m them in layers of salt, some smear them with 
ter or 6il, and put them in dry sand or bran; the 
rch varnish them with linseed-oil and beeswax, 
"hile others, again, place them in unslaked lime. 
This is the time of yenr to say a word or two about 


| and dry. 


| 


the drinki 
cases of 
water-supply 


ater, We ar 
jarrheea are caw 
The water 


many 
s in the 
fresh and clea 


by « 


must be 
every day; the dish, whatever it is, should also be 
cleaned out, and no green slime ever permitted to col- 


lect. The water should be soft, but not necessarily 
rain-water, for that is apt to contain disease germs of 
various kinds. It should be given in alundance, and | 
at no time of the day should the dish be dry. Fowls | 
drink a good deal on the “little and often” principle. | 
The water should stand ont of the sun. 

The Plymouth rock is a bird that of recent years has 
become a great favourite with many, They are big 
fowls, and upstanding in «arriage, dluish grey in colour, 
spangled with black, legs yellow, toes four, comb up- 
right and strong, though not large, thighs big and 
fluffy. “I have,” says a writer ina contemporary, “at 
the present time twenty hens, and not one of them has 
wanted to sit all the year till last week (April 8rd), 
although all the other breeds [ keep have heen doing 
so for months. For the table Plymouth recks are, I 
believe, when killed you better than most other 
eeds, and the only objection I can s-e to them is that | 
e meat on the legs is darker than most other fowls. 
They are very hardy, and splendid layers. Their eggs 
are delicious—richer in quality than those of many 
other birds.” 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Read well over the Dornas for 
last month, and continue to act on them for this. 
The loft in summer ought to be exc cptlonally clean | 

Gravel nust be freely used, and old lime 
and mortar. Nor should the tonic we call ‘‘salt-cat ” | 
ve forgotten. The water must be given fresh and | 
fresh every morning, and the utensil itself washed or | 
rinsed, Beware of dust, as well as dirt of every other 


Attend pigeon shows whenever you have a chance, 
whether you have the good fortune to Le an exhibitor 
or not. There is so much to be learned by studying 
the inmates of the prize pens, their points and proper: 
ties. It will make some of our readers wonder, too, to 
notice the tall prices that some birds are valued at, 
and change hands at. Well, there is nothing to hinder 
any boy from breeding 1 pigeons, taking prizes, 
and selling his birds well. Pigeons ave usually sent to 


‘attention. 
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shows in baskets. These are made in sete ae ig 
i) 


to contain one pair.or many pairs. Baskets are | 
and elastic, but birds may catch cold iu them, so they 
ought to be lined. 4 

Tumbler pigeons are yery nice birds for beginners in 
the fancy, To witness the performance in the air éf a 
flight of good tumblers is really a pleasure, The flying 
of tumbling pigeons is now recognised quite a 
branch by itself of the pigeon fancy. They are of! all 
colours, and therefore, if well matched and trained, 
and strong and healthy, they look very. beautiful. 
Only the best should be kept; those who'do not per- 
form well must be weeded out. 


* 

THE AVIARY. — Canaries will by-and-by be ba 
ning te moult. With this month, then, the breeding 
season comes to a close. It is to be hoped it has yeeu 
a successful one with most of our readers. But even 
those who have not succeeded so well as they could 
have wished must not be disheartened. They must 
learn wisdom by their very failures, and try to find out 
what mistakes they have made. By the end of this 
month the birds of last hatching will be fit to go io 
flight-cages. Sell all you can, keeping only enough of 
the very best and most promising for next season. 
Put away breeding-cages, after having thoroughly 
washed and cleaned and disiufected them, For this 
latter there is nothing to beat carbolic acid. Buen 
old nesting-stuff, and when you have thoroughly dried 
the cages wrap ‘them up neatly in paper and place 
them aside till wanted again next spring. Young 
birds may now be put on cayenne diet, less seed being 
given and less green food. Last vat we gave the 
receipt for making cayenne food. It will bear repeti- 
tion, We put it thus to make it easily remembered : 
One hard-boiled egg, grated and rubbed up with one 
powdered lunch biscuit, aud one teaspoonful of very 
best cayenne mixed with it. One teaspoonful of this 
mixture to be given each day to one bird. Foreign 
Birds. Even foreign birds may be injured by too 
much sun ; in every garden aviary there must be shade 
as well as sunshine. Shade and shelter from winds 
and draughts aud rain. 


Tue RaBBitRY.—The rabbits should be as much out 
of doors now, and running about, as in the hutches, 
but these last must be kept dry and wholesome. Bed- 
ding is so cheap that there really is not the slightest 
excuse for bad smelling hutches. Any kind of dry 
bedding will do, even ferns and dead leaves, but it is 
all the better if sawdust be put down beneath. Let 
the rabbits have water. They may uot always drink 
it, but they should have a chance to do so. Let the 
grain food you give be varied as much as possible, and 
the same may be said about the roots and greenstuff. 
We need harily repeat that the latter should not be 
given wet. The silver-grey rabbit is a great favourite 
of ours, and it is also a profitable ove to keep. The 
kins are valuable ; a good one should fetch about a 
shilling. They are all born black, and begin to turn 
about the tenth week, at which age they are taken 
from the doe, 


THE KENNEL.—Keep the kennels clean, and feed 
well, and give as much exercise as possible without 
ronuing the dog too much, and thus overheating the 
blood. Many dogs have fits from the over-exertion of 
galloping behind carriages on hot days. We have 
often asked what is the best dog to run witha 
A Dalmatian or carriage-dog is as good 
as any, because he will hardly get lost; but deer- 
hounds and collies do well. Greyhounds are not very 
good as companions, Small dogs, heavy dogs, and— 
with the exception of the collie—thick-coated doga 
should never be taken en a journey by the cyclist, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN,—Your French beans will 
now be coming up, and if they are anywhere near to 
vegetables that harbour slugs, you must look out to 
defend them. Soot or sawdust placed around them 
will prevent mischief being done, or a mixture of 
the two. French beans may still be sown. Continue 
to plant all kinds of winter greens. Plant out 
celery. Sow endive, to be afterwards planted out 
in warm sheltered borders. Make another sowing of 
peas. Keep the garden tidy, and do not allow heaps 
of decaying rubbish to accumulate anywhere. Water 
when needed. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—In hot weather water will 
be needed for the flower-garden. Use rain-water in 
preference to pump; if you must use the latter, ex- 
pose it to the sun for a time before putting it on. 


| The flowers ought to be now looking their best, and 


there little to be done except freshenin e 
earth occasionally with the tiniest rake, and picking 
weeds out when still seedlings. Stake any flowering 
plants that seem to need such support, but do so 
tidily, ‘This is the month for taking cuttings of gera- 
niums and such like plants, and also for buddin 
roses and making layers. One lesson from a good 
gardener in eitler of these little operations will be 
enough. Remove blvoms from roses wheu they begiv 
to die. 


THE WiNpow GARDEN.—Attend well to watering in 
due season, and removing all dead leaves, ete, Never 
let the earth get hard, Careful 
pronged fork docs a deal of good. 


ring with a two- 
When one flower is 
nearly out of bloom, remove it entirely, and substitute 


something else. Attend well to the training of 
creepers. The window-basket deserves particular 

It is very ornamental. Mave it made to 
lower down, so that you can give it proper attention. 
Some of the Srtpaectunis, such as the fire-ball, look 
charming in a basket. Many of the saxifrages look 
well in baskets; so does musk, with its pretty yele 
low flowers ; also well-chosen ferns and fuchsias. 


1. Heroa. 
2. Sand Lizard. 
3. Dragon Fly. 
4. Musk Beetle. 
5. Purple Emperor Butterfly. 
6. 


7 
8, Male Azure Blue Butterfly 
9. Waterlily. 
. Bulrush. 


a 15. 
. Large Tortoiseshell Butterfly. 
. Female Azure Blue Butterfly. 


. Bur-reed. 
. Rock Rose, 

. Mullein. . 
Bramble. 
Flowering Rush, 

. Bindweed. 

. Lime Tree. 

. Cinquefoil. 

). Cross-leaved Heath. 


Correspondence. 


DEsprcnano.—If you use armorial bearings you must 
pay the tax. It was not contemplated that any one 
would use them who had not the right to do so. 


Scoticus.—1. The appointments are advertised, Par- 

{ ticulars can be obtained from the Army Medical 

¢ Department. 2. You must use a crucible to melt 
tin. The stuff called tin in ordinary parlance is 
sheet iron coated with the more expensive metal. 


Hot RoLaNDy.—It is only a question of degree. The 

only places free from hair are your eyelids, soles and 

alms, and the tips of your toes and fingers. There 
tase permanent depilatory. 


R. E, ArMstrona —1. The only way in which you 
could improve the stability of your boat is by run- 
ning a row of air-cases round the outside, a very 
cumbrous contrivance, that would cost you more in 
labour and material than a new boat. 2. There was 
an ee on canoe-building in the last October part. 
3. No. 


A Youna@ ENorNrEr.—You can hardly hope to make 


your own crucibles. You had better buy them from 


some chemist. 
M. McNatr and ANDREW.—If you were to read the 
paper, or even to look at it, it would be very much 
tter for you than to waste your time in asking us 
to give anil: on rabbits, etc., at the very time the 
articles are running. 


C. H. Surter.—The change in the Royal Forth Yacht 
Club burgee has already been noted. Thanks for 
your sketch. 


MIDSHIPMAN (Montreal).—You must be under thirteen 
years of age, receive a nomination from the Admi- 
ralty, and be absolutely free from any physical 
defect. Not only shortsightedness, but colour- 
blindness will disqualify you. 


MaJor.—The dog’s breath will smell sweeter if you 
reduce his allowance of meat. 


R. W. (Glasgow.)—Gymnastics had a series of articles 
in Nos. 90 to 118; Indian Clubs had articles in No. 
184 and the twofollowing numbers. There has been 
no reprint in book form. 


T1s.—‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed "—some- 
thing like a friend, in fact. 


D. P. OaTrs —You can get a catalogue of gymnastic 
‘appliances from Snoxell and Spencer, Goswell Road, 
and other manufacturers. 


A. N. D.—The time at which the paper is supplied 
depends on the arrangements of the local wholesale 
stationer. There has been no alteration in our time 
of publication. 


Hopeg and Trny.—There are no trustworthy books on 
the subject. You can obtain a good deal of informa- 
tion from Silver's Handbooks, As a matter of fact, 
it is far better to go out to the colonies young, and 
learn all your farming practically on the spot. Eng- 
lish experience is seldom worth the price paid for it, 
colonial practices being so different from those 
adopted here. 


aol a ray compas will se you to proceed with- 

out diver m & specified course, and b; 

you the recuca of two known points you of ied 
the “bearings,” from which you can find your posi- 
tion. Buy a map and a compass, and work out the 
problem. 


. 

CENTRAL AFRICA.—You should write to the editor of 
the paper that gave the information, and not to us. 
We are, personally, unable to get more than two 
shillings and sixpence for half-a-crown. 


E. J. L. C.—Your best plan would be to buy a pair of 
second-hand sculls, An inquiry of a neighbouring 
boatbnilder would give you an idea as to price, anid 
you could then judge if it were worth while for you 
to make them yourself. Edward Ayling, of Vaux- 
hall, is quite a famous maker. 


OscaR.—1. In the year of the building of the city, 
B.C. 753; or from the building of the city, “Ab urbe 
condita”—a.U.o. 2 The only effective remedy 
against weeds and worms in garden walks is to make 
the walks of tar paving or asphalt. 


8. P. T.—Of course the dredge stops the speed of the 
boat; even a rope’s-end sragging vovertioard will 
prevent a Yacht sailing her best. Plin: 
that an echinus fastening itself on a shi 
arrest its motion like an anchor is only an exagge- 
ration of the same fact. Of course a good deal 
depends on the size of the echinus. 

A. P. T.—To meet the requirements of the publishing 
trade, it is now the custom for most magazines to 
conclude their volumes in September, and we have 
adopted the fashion. 


+ 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


[ did not once occur to King Llewellyn 

to ask what Harold and the boys were 
doing, where they were, or anything about 
them. His thoughts were in the war with 


. 


CHAPTER XII.—BATTLE OF OGUL NAN DUIRNIW. 


Powis. The boys were quite forgotten for 
the time in his deep grief for Gwendolen 
his child. But little time was left him for 
reflections of this kind. Grey-headed chiefs 


came asking his commands on this or that #¥ 
constr eden. This went on mod the mid- 
night hour was past. Llewellyn fi 
himself to rest. His sleep was broken, ani 


own, “‘Down came car and rider floundering In the pits.” 
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he rose at last, and, throwing a rough 
mantle on his arm, prepared to visit the 
encampment. This was some little distance 
from the house, but he had given orders 
that horses should be ready day and night 
for service, so he found his favourite 
charger, with a groom, waiting their lord’s 
‘behest. The groom bore both their lances, 
and was mounted on a jet-black steed, the 
bridle of the king’s horse slung across his 
arm. Llewellyn, mounted on his noble 
steed, flew over stock and stone. The 
groom r.vde well, but had much ado to 
keep up with his master. They. reached 
the csmp in short space; the outposts, 
startle! at the rapid pace, could hardly 
know their king. He bade them sound no 
note of his approach; the men, he said, 
would want their strength for marching 
the next day, so they should not be wak- 
ened. Then, passing through the tented 
town, he marked each cohort’s discipline 
aud strength. He noted all defects, and 
knew at once the name of any officer whose 
band was worst provided to act on sudden 
foes. A general’s pavilion in the centre 
stood in an open space where sentinels 
were posted all around. Of these two 
were asleep, and he passed in unnoticed to 
‘the marshal. He too slept, as did the 
general near him. Approaching them, 
Llewellyn touched an arm of each. How 
they sprang up! How scared and foolish 
did they look as King Llewellyn frowned ! 

“How is it that ye sleep, good sirs, 
without retiring to bed? It seems a 
sleepy legion I command. The very sen- 
tries snore! Yet I must beg of you not 
to punish them till ye can watch your- 
sclves.”” 

To judge from this short speech, 
Octavia’s late rebuke was working in his 
mind. It may be so or not, of course we 
cannot tell. He went out to the soldiers 
and woke them with his spear-shaft most 
ungently. The men flew to their arms, but 
when they saw the king had thus surprised 
them in their breach of duty they threw 
themselves before him, and implored him 
not to have them tortured. 

“Go,” said Llewellyn, ‘‘to your officers 
who have the watch to-night. Say that 
the king has sent you. Do yehear? Tell 
them to come directly.” As if to show 
how much they longed to make up for 
their error, the men were gone so quickly 
that even he who saw them scarce could 
trust his eyes on their departure. 

“This is well. It augurs well for disci- 
pline that these untried and most unmili- 
tary soldisrs should not have made excuse. 
They only threw themselves upon my 
mercy. Good again! I show them mercy, 
but no weakness, though.” 

In less time than we tell it there appeared 
two dandy-like young Britons, who, of 
course, were clad in Roman garb. They 
wore the metal helmet and the tufted crest 
of officers below the rank of cohort leaders, 
and their style would nowadays have been 
that of lieutenants. 

“So, gentlemen, we sleep it, do we, on 
the watch? Now, listen, I will have no 
aisorders in my eamp. Your duty was to 
visit all the posts within your circuit at 
least once in the hour. I come and find no 
sentrics. Is that the soldiers’ fault? I 
reckon not. Th2y were a-weary with their 
work and march, for they have marched 
from far before they took the watch. Now 
ye, as officers, should well have known 
what men could work and who should rest. 
This I shall note of you and speak with 
your centurios to-morrow. To-night, when 
the relief is sent round to your quarters, 


you take the duty here neglected by your 
sentries, and I would have you know that 
for the watch in future the officers must bear 
the whole disgrace of want of wakefulness. 
Men who have slumbered on their posts 
will meet such punishment as certaiuly will 
cure the nodding of the head, for they shall 
die in torture. Now to your posts again, 
and in the morning I shall give these rules 
in public to the camp.” 

These measures were not popular be- 
cause the soldiers hardly understood them, 
while the officers deeply resented having 
to keep watch. 

The morning came, and with much mar- 
tial din, with ensigns blazing in their gold 
and red, the standards bearing many a 
strange device, the weary march began. 
The rising sun was armed with spear-like 
rays which were flung back with splen- 
dour. Helmet, shield, and spear reflected 
back his glories with a golden ruddy glow 
that made them seem more glorious, daz- 
zling though they were. The horse of 
Western Britain was known throughout 
the world, and as the mailed squadrons 
came trampling through the plain it made 
the very cow-boys who gazed on them in 
awe look up and wonder sagely what 
troops dare combat these. The men wore 
whitened tunics, their cuirasses all were 
gilt save in some cases where they wore & 
“lorica”’ or mail of metal scales of various 
tints of colour—gold and red and blue, 
but with metallic lustre that glittered in 
the beams of rising day like harlequin’s 
bright coat shining at Christmas time. 
Another brilliant squadron was adorned 
with Grecian helmets with the triple crest. 
The leaders and the officers wore tunics all 
of white, and some were armed with 
Roman, some with Saxon swords. The in- 
fantry in marching trod well and valiantly, 
and all bore promise of a stubborn fight, 
for which they scemed well fitted. 

Llewellyn rode back to the villa accom- 
panied by two of his chosen generals to 
say farewell; but leave-takings are very 
painful, and we need not unnecessarily 
wound our readers. His orders for the 
funeral of Gwendolen were simple. The 


body should be buried after the Chris- | 


tian custom, within s mound made to 
receive Candida, the Domina, and him, 
and strangely as the ordinance may sound, 
he. left his crown, should he be slain in 
war, to Llewyd as his friend (?) and next 
of kin! 

After such disposition of affairs Llow- 
ellyn left the villa, and by sharp riding: 
through the evening mists again rejoine 
his army. © 

This time he joined it in more martial 
sort. A halt was ordered ali along the 
line, and horns were blown, and martial 
instruments brayed forth a welcome as the 
king advanced. Then came a brief in- 
spection by the light of flickering torches 
and of huge camp fires. 
the place was well adapted for a camp, 
and, being every inch a soldier, gave the 
word, and tents were quickly pitched, more 
fires made, strong wine and mead served 
out; the coarse rye bread, the smoked and 
hardened flesh of deer and goats and oxen, 
formed rough but plenteous feeding. The 
cups went round right jovially ; the bards 
sung ‘Arthur’s” praise, and taught the 
British soldiers unter arms pride in the 
British name. 

Llewellyn’s grand pavilion was set up 
just in the centre of the plain, and here he 
sat with his three generals discussing 
points of war. The scouts had brought no 
tidings of an enemy, but all were certain 


Llewellyn saw | 


he was on the march and strong in every 
arm, but mostly so in chariots, which 
Llewellyn greatly lacked, and which, from 
having scythes fixed to the axletrecs, were 
deadly against cavalry when the first 
shock was over. Llewellyn had provided 
that each of the foot soldiers should be 
supplied with tools to dig the ground in 
trenches, pits, and holes. The sun was 
sinking westward, snd fogs and mists arose. 
His plan was to discover what place was 
the most likely to serve King Powis’s 
army as fitting ficld of battle. A plain 
would suit him best to move his horse and 
| chariots. The scouts, it seemed, brought 
word that about six miles westward of 
where they now were camping there was a 
spacious plain called ‘‘ Ogul nan Duirniw.” 

ere it was supposed that Powis would be 
best prepared to fight. The plain was 
nearly level; weeds and grass had over- 
grown the soil; for chariot work no better 

round was known in all the isle of 

ritain, and it seemed as though King 
Powis would delay his march to lead 
Llewellyn on to meet him in this plain. 
When King Llewellyn heard this tale from 
8 centurion who just had seen the scout, 
he ordered him to bring the fellow in to 
lay before the council what he had to 
report. The officer was not long gone to 
fetch this man, who was a simple peasant, 
though well skilled in all the features of 
the country round. The owner of the land 
was 8 sworn foe to Powis; and, so the 
peasant said, was armed to aid Llewellyn. 
His house was three miles off from where 
they now were sitting. 

Without another word Llewellyn ordered 
the centurion to arm himself, though 
lightly, and to command a party of ten 
or twenty riders to ride with him, together 
with the scout, to seek this person’s dwell- 
ing. As all the host were then in marching 
order, it was not long before the little band 
was galloping along through that dark, 
misty region. First rode the king Llewel- 
lyn, at his right hand the scout, the cen- 
turion on his left. 

“What is thy name, good fellow’” 
Llewellyn asked the scout. ‘‘ Thou art not 
armed like one of us, nor do I know thy 
features.” 

“So please you,” said the peasant, ‘I 
am peaceful, and love to till my land; and 
so I love not Powis, who would destroy our 
crops, take all our men: for soldiers, and 
dye the land in blood. I am not of thy 
army, but, seeing that thy soldiers were 
searching round for something, I thought 
it best to aid them, for then they would 
not harm us, having no cause of quarrel. 
I found that they were seeking the place 
' of all best fitted for Powis and his horee- 

men to act against thy army. If thou canst 
_ crush King Powis, and give us peace and 
‘plenty, thou wilt not lose our tribute, 
which we will gladly pay.” 

“Thou art right well outspoken,” 
‘ Llewellyn anewered him. ‘But bring us 
to the owner of the plain called ‘Ogul nan 
. Duirniw’ and thy reward is sure. Before 
the battle I'll give thee so much gold as 
may suffice to make thee s wealthy man 
for life. If I succeed thy payment shall 
be double.” 

They now rode on in silence for a space, 
when soon they heard the baying of s 
hound. 

‘‘ There lies the house!” exclaimed the 

ide, and, guided by the barking of the 

log, they reached a low stone wall. 

Riter @ space the gate was duly found, 
but strongly fastened. The guide struck 
stoutly with an ashen spear, the dogs 
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vithin barked furiously and loud, and then 
he gate was opened. The mist prevented 
ny closer note of how the place was built. 
Tnlike the English homes, it was encircled 
vith a stout stone wall, and was of stone 
tself. A Roman tower was there, erect 
ind firm as ever. Close to this was built a 
1ouse of stone and timber, half farmhouse 
nd half fort. A door was open and a 
vortly man appeared and bade them wel- 
ome. He quieted the dogs, that made 
uch fearful clamour that not a word he 
poke was heard by King Llewellyn till 
he din was hushed. 

“Whom have we here ?” exclaimed this 
ortly man. ‘‘ Why do ye break my rest 
his time of night? I have no corn for 
orses, 80 you may tell King Powis!” 

“I do not come from Powis, gentle sir, 
nut I would ask in kindness thy aid to 
mide some soldiers to Ogul nan Duirniw, 
rhere we are told he wishes to meet our 
ing Llewellyn and try the fate of battle. 
Ve are told this plain is not far from thy 
astle, and would fain have thy advice and 
id respecting it.” 

“So thou art from Llewellyn! Then dis- 
nount, tell yonder men-at-arms to enter 
n the court, tie up their horses in the 
tables there, and taste a cup of mead. I 
ove Llewellyn. They say that he is fierce 
nd boisterous, and wars with those who 
hafe him, but be does not live that he may 
lay at soldiers. He is near the English 
wrder, and I hold it right that he should 
uard the frontier. But Powis wars with 
s/ If I withhold my fesrly. thered 
\arvest from his rapacious han am his 
oe. I trow Llewellyn is another man, 
nd I will drink his health and send my 
nly son to guide thee to the plain. I can- 
ot leave the grange.” 

“Thanks, my good friend! Now tell 
ae with whom I am engaged, for it may 
« that should this battle go against Kin, 
-owis thou wilt be-much the gainer, and 
vould gladly know to whom we are in- 
ebted 7” a 

“Tam Casnodyn ap Gwyrgyn,” said the 
ost, and led the way within to a large 
irty hall, where various utensils of the 
arm and chase, some arms and armour, 
nd three large Roman chairs were strewn 
bout upon a floor of Roman tiles most 
trangely set without regard to pattern, 
orm, or size, some skins of wine, some 
ats of mead, ands on a table near the end 
f the long room, the remnants of a very 
carty supper. 

“Be seated, gentlemen—here, at the 
pper board, for ye are officers of high 
state I trow.” 

Llewellyn laughed. ‘‘ What our estate 
1ay be depends much on this battle. A 
pul lance may make our dignity of small 
rail to Powis or Llewellyn.” 

A door was opened in the longer wall, 
nd a most lovely lady, attended by her 
mn, a boy of twelve years old, then entere 
1e chamber. : 

She started when she saw Llewellyn, 
nd gently said, ‘The king! My lord, 
10u art most welcome. Casnodyn, be sure 
» do thy best to serve the noblest and 
est of Britain’s kings. He saved my 
ither’s life not loag ago, and but for his 
‘rong arm my brother had been slain. 
ight well I know his features!” 

**I did not know the king, but still I 
ieant to aid him for his help to thee in 
eed. Good decds are never wasted. But 
know this is no time for parley. He has 
»me to know the way to Ogul nan Duir- 
iw. I would go, but—” 

‘“Nay,” said the lady, ‘ Howel shall 


conduct him. What sayest thou? Canst 
thou conduct the king, and show him what 
he needeth ?” 

“‘That I can, and I will ride beside him 
and tell him all about it. I wish that I 
were bigger; I fain would to the wars, 
but I must wait three summers before I am 
@ soldier.” 

“* Well,” said Llewellyn, ‘‘if thy father 
will allow me, I promise thee promotion if 
thou wilt carry arms, and I will have thee 
knighted in my train.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled at the thought 
of this, and low he bowed in gratitude. 
He turned round to his mother as he said, 

“May I be off this moment? Well I 
know the path to Ogul nan Duirniw, and 
a wat teas the king in safety back again to 

ee." 

“Throw on thy chlamys,® wrap it round 
thee well, and we will wait thy coming 
back by dawn.” 

Llewellyn was delighted with his recep- 
tion by these good, simple people, and 
much pleased with the boy’s graceful 
bearing and open countenance. In a very 
short space of time he was ready, but dur- 
ing the interval the king had ample oppor- 
tunity of explaining his plan of battle 
with Powis. He was glad to meet with 
ready aid and cordial sympathy from Cas- 
nodyn, who heard the plan with pleasure, 
and, besides, gave prompt ond useful 
counsel. With a piece of charcoal snatched 
from the blazing fire he drew a sort of plan 
of Ogul nan Duirniw on the board, and 
marked those places where pits should be 
dug, and ordered workmen working on 
his farm to rise and help the soldiers. 

Greatly pleased, Llewellyn took the 
golden torque he wore, placed it on the 
breast of Casnodyn, and said, 

“‘Wear this, and think of me. If Iam 
slain it will remind thee of our friendship, 
and if I live I will enough remind thee of 
this good night of kindness.” 

More pleasing speech was uttered be- 
tween kmg and host; the horsemen had 
been well refreshed with mead, and all 
were in high spirits for the route. The 
mist had cleared a little from the east, 
from whence a gentle breeze arose. Howel 
rode foremost on a milk-white nag and led 
the way desired, and in the space of less 
than half an hour they came upon the 
plain. Two labourers, well mounted, were 
sent with them, to aid the boy in findin, 
out such spots as best might seem adapt 
to the end of making traps and pitfalls. 
Young Howel took Llewellyn right across 
the plain, and showed how, very likely, 
King Powis would dispose his horse and 
charioteers. The spots were marked for 
digging, and the little troop, guided by 
chattermg Howel, regained the house by 
dawn. 

But never pausing in his soldier zeal, 
Llewellyn galloped to his camp again, to 
march his men at once. Scarcely he said 
farewell to Casnodyn, his wife, and their 
bright, clever boy. He gave the promised 
money to the guide, and soon was out of 
sight. Arrived at the encampment, he 
broke up the camp, struck tents, and 
now—‘‘ March, forward !”” 

His little army stoutly marched and 
gained the plain of Ogul nan Duirniw in 
time to dig some trenches before night. 
Pits, ditches, traps, and trenches were cut 
that side of the plain from whence the 
troops of Powis were certain to spproach. 
Over the yawning pitfalls light branches 
were disposed, and these were covered 


* A short mantle covering the chest and throat, 


over with turf, with earth and sand. In 
all this work of ‘‘sapping” ‘Casnodyn led 
the way. He and his son, young Howel, 
seemed everywhere at once, ard to the 
labour of their men Llewellyn owed great 
thanks. So through the night they worked, 
and when the pits were dug and duly hid- 
den, as we just have said, he then re- 
treated, and at the farthest side away from 
that near Powis-land began constract- 
ing a long rampart wall formed by the 
earth thrown up out of a ditch or trench, 
and safe behind this wall he stationed half 
his force. Some hundred yards beyond 
the trench, and in the direction of the 
Powis side, huge trees were laid along, 
forming a barrier of no mean consequence. 
Behind the wall he built three catapults, 
machines of timber contrived by twisted 
ropes, to hurl huge baskctfuls of stones in 
air with fearful violence straight against 
the foe. By noon the second day he 
ordered all his men to rest from work, and 
take due food and mead. This was served 
out with an unsparing hand; Casnodyn 
furnished bullocks of great size, and the 
men feasted bravely. They shouted battle 
songs of old, the harpers played the 
lustiest strains, and all was mirth and 
jollity. They laughed, they sang, they 
Jested all the evening through, and at the 
signal for repose laid themselves down to 
taste their well-earned rest. 

The third day, in the morning, scouts 
came running in to say that from the op- 
posite, and what was now called ‘‘Powis’s” 
side, they had seen in the farther distance 
high clouds of dust arise. This was grand 
news for all Llewellyn’s host, who, well 
refreshed with sleep, well fed, and rested 
from their labour, were ready for the fight. 
Ay, much more ready for a fight with 
Powis than had the foe been English! 
Yet the race was just the same—one 
country and one tongue, while Englishmen 
were foreign in the land, invaders and op- 
pressors. 

Drawing up some of the best men in his 
little army behind the wall and trench, 
placing his better cavalry there out of 
sight, he drew up a large mass of infantry 
in square dense column with slingers in 
the midst. At each side of this column 
there was cavalry drawn up to crush 
attacks in front by making a flank move- 
ment if required. Llewellyn awaited the 
attack. 

With great impetuosity Powis came on, 
but his order of battle differed somewhat 
from Llewellyn’s, having a longer line of 
infantry only ten deep, consequently it 
could not be considered 8 column. The 
flanks were composed of cavalry, but his 
favourite arm, the chariots, came behind 
the infantry of the main body, and his 
usual manceuvre was to open out his centre 
like a pair of floodgates and vomit forth 
the chariots. Should these be repelled, 
they retreated as they had come, and the 
infantry, again forming into line, secured 
their retreat. mn bh Liewyd 

Riding his spirited charger, with Llewy 
at his Tight and his marshal on the left, 
Powis advanced before the whole front of 
his army, calling out derisively to Llewellyn 
to come on to the attack. 

“‘ Cowards that ye are,comeon! Powis 
defies you. Here are no children to battle 
with, no pagan boys to fight, but men of 
might and mettle! Therefore Llewellyn 
stays!” 

This was taken up by the men, and* 
thundered through the air—‘‘ Therefore 
Llewellyn stays!” 

Much chafed at this taunt, Llewellyn 
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would have fain begun the attack, but 
repressed the desire he felt so as to give 
Powis time to advance. As he came 
nearer his horse stumbled against some of 
the stuff that had been spread over the 
mouth of dne of the pits, and he fell 
heavily to the ground. This was at once 
taken as a omen by his men, who 
seemed suddenly dispirited, for all the 
cries of the men, and the sound of the 
horns, trampets, and cymbals, which they 
had been making, were hushed into omin- 
ous silence. Assisted by Prince Llewyd, 
Powis regained his feet and remounted 
his horse, but was too much engaged in 
trying to reinspire his men to notice the 
distusbance of the surface of the ground. 
Having been flung some distance from the 
pit, he did not fall in, nor did he even 
become aware of its existence. With great 
activity he mounted his horse again, but a 
wet blanket had been cast on the ardour of 
the host, for the fall of the king was a bad 
omen! Ther2 was no mist, though it had 
been cloudy during the whole morning, 
and just as Powis remounted, the sun 
broke forth in a brilliant blaze of glory. 

“See!” cried Powis; ‘‘the sun shines 
on us! Down withyon traitor! Slay the 
usurper! Friends of Penruddock, follow 
your king!” : ; 

So undauntedly he rode on, until he 
judged it time to fling his chariots for- 
ward. Then wheeling to the left, and 
Dewyd to the right, he gave the word in 
thunder, ‘Open line! Charge chariots! 
March!” : 

Then the floodgates of the infantry flew 
open, out. sprang the fearful cars, but 
scarcely they made a bowshot of 
their charge, whan down came. car and 
rider floundering in the pits and in the 
covered trenches. In all this wild oon- 
fusion Llewellyn sat as calm as though it 
were 2 pictare, and not a scene of battle, 
on which his glances fell. Watching the 
proper moment, he gave the grand word 
“Forward” to the horse. Well covered 
with their Roman shields, the cavalry 


poured down. and finished the: dismay. . 


lewellyn led the charge, yet Powis, 
knowing him by his insignia, rushed to 
impede his way, and bringing down his 
cavalry upon the flanks, had still repaired 
the day. But on the left hand of Liewel- 
lyn’s host remained the deadliest trench, 
and here, in charging on the treacherous 
ground, fell horse and rider of King 
Powis’s brilliant guard. With all his force 
concentrated upon his strengthened right, 
Llewellyn charged with fury, and Powis’s 
men went down. Then skilfully retreating, 
he withdrew his horse behind, his column 
opened to receive them, and closed when 
they were safe, presenting such a line as 
they had shown before, but still they kept 
retreating, unheeding Llewyd’s taunts, 
who now had reached King Powis, whose 
rage had burst all bounds. 

“Charge the dogs hotly; Llewyd, bring 
up the rear, and let the cai tiffs learn how 
British troops can fight.” By dint of 
considerable skill, King Powis really 
brought his infantry to bear on those led 
by Llewellyn, who retreated still, until 
they reached the earthwork. At the word 
they broke their dense formation, and 
rushing down the trench and thence up 
the embankment, soon were safe within the 
precincts guarded by the wall of earth. 

‘o sooner were they safe than the huge 
engines which we have mentioned hurled 
forth a shower of stones so vast, so dense, 
so powerful, that nearly all the foremost of 
the foe were buried in the storm. Then 
from each side the work burst forth the 
horse refreshed, and charging the confused 
infantry found them an easy prey. 

Powis was everywhere —beseedhing here, 
commanding there, now cursing in his 
rage. He rallied soon a valiant band of 
horse, with which he sought to crush 
Llewellyn with a blow. Llewellyn was 
too wary to offer such a chanoe, and threw 
his infantry in rapid strides before his 
cavalry. @ first rank knelt, holding 
their shields before them, their spears pro- 
jecting well beyond the shields. Behind 


them stvod; half bending, a firm line of 
most determined spearmen, holding their 
long Spears over the firet rank’s shoulders, 
an e third rank, standing erect, held 
their long lances so that they projected 
also over the second line. The men were 
all protected with their shields, aud 5 
presented an impenetrable wall of bronze 
to meet King Powis. 

On he came, and in @ voice of thunder 
cheered his men. When just about s 
spear’s length from the line which we have 
been describing the slingers in the rear, 
behind the upright spearmen, sent forth 
their hail of stones. ith such precision 
were they taught their art that each man 
marked s horseman for his own, and cast 
his missile at him. Such a volley of well- 
directed missiles checked the » though 
only fora moment. Many riders, stunned, 
fell from their horses senseless, whilst the 
rest, confused and checked, lost all the 
impetus which their fierce ride had given. 
Then Llewellyn’s horse in did fearful 
execution. He himself led on the furious 
charge. Powis, grown cooler by such esd 
reverse, still singled out Llewellyn, and at 
last pointed a spear so well that had it 
sped its flight he would have slept with 

endolen that day. It happened that 
the very soldier whom we found asleep 
near to the general's tent some nights 
before knelt in the row of spearmen form- 
ing the front rank opposed to Powis. 
When he saw the danger of Llewellyn he 
quickly rose from kneeling and flung hi: 
spear at Powis. So well he flung his 
weapon, that Powis fell on the instant and 
never spoke again. 

A panic seized the army; it fled in all 
directions. Llewellyn’s men behind the 
rampart, reserved in case of danger, now 
mingled with their brethren, and charged 
the flying mass. They took right many 

risoners, and among these s general no 
less than Llewyd, successor to the throne 
and heir to dead King Powis. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


I" electing Colonel Shaughnessy president 

of the Tigerslayers’ Club, the sports- 
men assembled at Mahavellipore had made 
@ particular] happy choice. It would 
have been difficult for them to have found 
@ man who would have more thoroughly 
and enthusiastically devoted himself to the 
mission with which he had been entrusted. 
All who were acquainted with the old 
Indian officer knew that he was not only a 
pleasant companion, a thorough sports- 
man, and an accomplished gentleman, but 
also that he was an able and popular ad- 
ministrator. 

And so none of those in camp at the Ar- 
moudjan had been astonished when the 
gallant colonel, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretionary powers, had in the first few 
days posted in the hall of the club a sort 
of lamation, in which the rights and 


By Louis Rovssg.et, 


CHAPTER XX.—THE COLONELS PROGRAMME. 


ing the amount of subscription, announced 
that theclub would be open for the reception 
of members on and after August 1. Bache- 
lors were warned that under heavy penalties 
they were bound to assist at the daily con- 
ferences of the club. For greater con- 
venience these conferences were to take 
place at table during dinner, and would 
continue during the evening, so as to allow 
the married members to be present. And 
in conclusion the colonel respectfully in- 
formed the ladies that the rooms were open 
to them every evening, and that a part of 
the club had been specially reserved where 
they could discuss and arrange questions 
of eral interest to them, such as 
luncheons and picnics, and lawn-tennis, 
croquet, and other 168. 

As they returned from the dharbar the 
colonel explained to the doctor what he 


a of the members were clearly de- | proposed 


fined. 
In this proclamation the colonel, after fix- 


to do. 
“We shall not be here very long,” said 


he, ‘‘and I am going to do my best to let | 


Author of ‘‘ The Two Cabin Boys,” “The Drummer Boy,” etc., ete. 


everybody take away with them a pleasant 


| remembrance of their short stay at Maha- 


vellipore. I have had some experience 
with men, and with my countrymen in 
particular, and if I cannot keep them bi 

and make them amuse themselves 

together, they will break up into cliques 
and quarrel among themselves, and the 
Armoudjan will become intolerable. All 
the men must cheerfully help me to keep 
the gaiety going, and then we shall have 
harmony in our little republic. I reckon 
on your powerful influence, doctor, to do 


something towards this.” 
“Ty will ive you all the help I csn,” 
said Holbeck, ot I am afraid you ex- 


rate my influence.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied the 
colonel. ‘* You have made a conquest of 
all the ladies. Mrs. Butnot herself said to 
me this morning, “Your acientific man with 
the tacles is a very nice fellow,’ and 
for her that is something wonderful. She 
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it is who gives the tone here. You know 
she is the sister of Sir Archibald Montrose, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Rohilkand.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Holbeck. 

“Just so,” the colonel went on. ‘ But 
to return to our club. I have arranged it 
so that each member shall find some par- 
ticular attraction for himself. In the first 
place I have an excellent cook; that is a 
strong point. Then the reading-room is 

rovit with all the papers in the 

eninsula, and the Euro) periodicals 
and ines. Then we have shikaris in 
attendance to guide those who are anxious 
to go out shooting against everything ex- 
cept the king-of-the-tigers, and we are 
going to leave him alone for a fortnight. 
To-morrow we are going to have a grand 
expedition against the buffaloes; then 
there is to be a cricket match; then we 
are to have a grand spread in the palace; 
then a monster picnic; and there is going 
to be a croquet meeting and a lawn-tennis 
tournament for the young people; a concert 
is being got up, ete., etc. at is to come 
after we shall see. It seems to me that if 
the fellows are not satisfied with this pro- 
gramme they are very difficult to please.” 

“So I should think,” ssid Holbeck, em- 
shatically. 

“T'll see you again this evening,” said 
he colonel, as he left him. ‘We will 
vegin our conferences and study the grave 
wroblems in which we are interested,’ 

As he entered the tent the doctor said to 
iverest, 

“You heard what the colonel said?” 

“I did,” said the young man. “It will 
ive no time for anything else.” 

* Come, come, Everest. put a good face 
no your bad luck. A fortnight is soon 
ver, and besides you can rejoice in all the 
rerogatives of the humility you pretend 
» You were unhappy yuse you were 
ch and a lord; you are here the first 
dor man that has turned up, so you can 


9 happy.” 

ee Wal, I have not much to complain of,” 
id the young man, not, however, without 
little bitterness. ‘‘ Nobody bothers about 
e. Not one of the ladies has said a single 
ord to me.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, with a smile, 
we are never contented! But I thought 
saw you talking very cheerfully to Mi 
1aughnessy.” 

“‘T only exchanged a few words with 
e lady,”’ said Everest, reddening slightly. 
‘“‘Then you did wrong,” said Holbeck; 
[ only chatted with her for an instant, 
d she gave me the impression of being a 
ry charming girl, most intelligent and 
od-tem eee 

‘* Have yon fallen a victim, friend Hol- 
ok P’’ asked Barbarou. ‘‘If I did not know 
at you were the very model of old 
chelors I should begin to think—” 

‘* Yes, exactly,” said the doctor; ‘and 
have vowed deep affection for this ex- 
:dingly nice young lady, not because she 
good-looking and agreeable—that I vare 
thing about, but because she has shown 
th devotion for her vld father, as I was 
ling you this morning.” 

‘ What I like in the colonel’s plan,” 
d Barbarou, for whom deatimsntal: mat- 
s had little interest, ‘‘are the confer- 
ses at the dinner-table. If a question 
rries you there you can then pass on to 
nething else. can hardly talk except 
table. I was once at an election meeting 
Marseilles, and a lamp began to smoke 
t over my head. The smell was unbear- 
e, and so I addressed an observation to 


chairman. Thinking I was asking to 


speak, the people shoved me into the tri- 
bune. When I had got into the box, and 
found all eyes fixed on me, it made me feel 
so queer that I remained dumb. In vain 
the chairman oried, ‘Citizen Barbarou, 
please proceed!’ and the mob shouted, 
‘Go on! say what you think!’ It would 
have been a very simple ene fo: have re- 
marked, ‘ Citizens, the third ip on the 
right is smoking,’ but I could not manage 
it, and the indignant electors hustled me 
out of the tribune and bundled me out of 
the door.” 

“‘Who knows?” said Holbeck ; ‘if you 
had only opened your mouth they might 
have elected you. On what a little thing 
hang a man’s fate and a country’s des- 
tinies!” 

When the evening came the three friends 
took their way to the club. Barbarou, 


The Olub 


suddenly seized with an intense thirst for 
elegance, had, without a murmur, mounted 
his black coat. ‘‘It is still rather tight,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it will do in time. I begin 
to feel a little freer in it.” 

The table was laid as luxuriously as on 
the evening before, but this time the ladies 
did not appear, and among the men only 
the bachelors had responded to the colonel’s 
invitation. One exception there was to 
this, however, for little General Butnot had 
deserted his family by permission of Mrs. 
Butnot, who decl: that she could get 
on very well without him. We might add 
that the excellent but diminutive sports- 
man, in spite of his lively affection for his 
old comrade Shaughnessy, had seen his 

omotion to the presidential chair with 
just a little jealousy, and thought he might 
at least have a share of his excessive influ- 


ence. 

The gathering the night before had 
broken the ice, and the sportsmen met as 
if they were old acquaintances, When the 
dessert was put on the first ‘‘ daily evening 
meeting” began. 

“Gentlemen,” said the president, ‘the 
moment has come for us to consider the 
grave subject in which we are all inte- 
rested. Let us talk a little about the king- 
of-the-tigers.” 

‘*Hear hear!’ came from all sides, and 
inattentive members were immediately 
brought to order. 

Af Gentlemen,” continued the colonel, 
“the aim of your expedition is a very 
serious one, and we should prepare for it 
with great care. I think you will all agree 
with me when I explain my reasons for 
our postponing matters for a little time. 
Allow me at the outset to say that I am 


certain that not a man here has been at- 
tracted hither by the temptation that such 
@ prize would excite among the greedy. 
No, gentlemen, such an insinuation would 
be an insult 3 gone ere all of us im- 
presse: e le oo ese r. 
people holdin out to us their supplant 
arms, and we have come filled with noble 
ardour to accomplish a mission which I do 
not hesitate to describe as one of the 
highest philanthropy.” 

iewed ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from all. sides 
of the table. 

“Say you that we have come here 
in search of a vain glory ?” continued the 
chairman. ‘‘I believe, sirs, that there is 
not one amongst us who has not distin- 
guished himself in many encounters with 
the beasts of the jungle. On that point 
| our reputation is made. A tigerskin more 


Jay ae 
Rare areas 


In Session. 


or less is with us hardly worth while 
throwing in the scale. I should only have 
to say to the youngest of you, ‘The Tiger- 
slayers’ Club has selected you; be off!’ 
and alone on foot down into the jungle he 
would go with head erect and heart un- 
shaken to confront the monster. But, 
girs, our experience has shown us the ab- 
surdity of this foolish seen which 
scorns advice and trusts to ce to 
assure success. We all of us know that 
tiger-hunting is no mere child’s play, and 
that to earn the title of which we are so 
proud we must join to courage coolness, 
presence of mind, prudence, and a hundred 
other qualities. 

“The adversary with whom we have to 
deal is no vulgar enemy. By his artful- 
ness and cunning, more than by his fere- 
city, he has well merited the name of 
‘king-of-the-tigers.’ He has up to the 
present laughed at the efforts that have 

en made against him, and we must not 
hold our native fellow-sportsmen too 
cheap and be too sure of success where 
they have failed. Twenty years ago, 
gentlemen, there was a case very similar 
to that of which we are now speaking. A 
man-eater pursued his ravages along the 
road from Mhow to Indore. Several 
English sportsmen tried to kill him, but 
succumbed in the strife, and it was a 
native shikari who by a lucky chance 
carried off the victory. As for us, our, 
honour is at stake, and we cannot leave 
Mahavellipore until the day that the skin 
of the king-of-the-tigers is nailed to the 
door of our club.” 

Thunders of applause greeted this decla- 
ration. e 

“We should therefore apprcach our 
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enemy with precaution, so as to reach the 
end we desire with honour and certainty. 
For if we wish to succeed we must take 
care not to buy success by some sad sacri- 
fice that would cast a gloom over our 
joyous meeting. With your approval, 
gentlemen, I will suggest a plan of attack. 
Shikaris should be sent out round the dis- 
trict so as to keep us informed of the 
movements of the king-of-the-tigers, and 
when we are thoroughly acquainted with 
his habits and customs we can unite in our 
effort to annihilate him.” 

The colonel resumed his seat. The latter 
part of his discourse fell flat and was not 
received with anything like the same en- 
thusiasm as the beginning. Little Butnot, 
taking advantage of the evident coolness, 


arose. 

“T should like,” said he, ‘to ask the 
president what he means by a united 
effort. Are we to make a general attack ? 
Are we to go into entrenchments ?” 

“‘We can adopt any way we choose,” 
said the colonel, ‘according to circum- 
stances. We may even appeal to indi- 
vidual initiative.” 

*‘For my part,” continued Butnot, “I 
vote for that last motion. In fact, although 
I join in the words of eulogy which the 

resident has addressed to our colleagnes, 
should not wonder if among our younger 
sportsmen there are some who are desirous 
of winning a handsome recompense at the 


same time as well as a little renown. I 
would suggest that after due reflection the 
club should designate one of its members 
who seems best fitted to attempt the adven- 
ture and sustain the general honour. The 
member could be chosen on his own pro- 
posal, and in the event of there being 
several competitors we could choose one of 
them by lot.” 

* Agreed !”? exclaimed everybody. 

“This in no way prevents our gallant 
president from taking the prudent mea- 
sures he spoke of and which met with your 
approval,” added Butnot, who wished as 
much as possible to mollify the check that 
he had just inflicted on his old friend. 

Soon a goneral move was made from the 
table into the adjoining room, where coffee 
was served. The married members here 
| joined their colleagues, and the discussion 
was resumed in detached groups. The 
young fellows laughingly and chaffingly 
| surrounded Barbarou, who in most elegant 
terms narrated a few of his famous ex- 
ploits. Need we say that the incidents of 
the lion and the antelope and that of the 
elephant and paraffin lamp were received 
with great applause ? 

When the members entered the draw- 
ing-room Holbeck took Everest by the 
arm, and, in spite of a slight resistance 
on his part, drew him towards an angle of 
the room where the young ladies were 
seated round a table. Arriving opposite 
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Miss Shaughnessy, he introduced his com- 
panion. 

“Here is a young friend of mine,” said 
he, ‘‘ who has just been complaining of not 
having been introduced to our president's 
daughter. Mr. Everest, of ’—he was about 
to say ‘‘ Grosmore Castle,”’ but he checked 
himself in time, and added ‘‘ London.” 

«Mr. Everest has already honoured me 
by introducing himself,” said the young 
lady, with a gracious smile, ‘and we ar 
almost old friends.” 

And with thoroughly English affability 
she held out her hand, which Evers: 
shook respectfully, but not without a cer- 
tuin embarrassment. 

“Tam extremely glad to hear it,” sail 
Holbeck, astonished, and as he went cif 
he muttered, ‘‘ Ah, my friend, you have 


” 


been deceiving your old mentor. 
(To be continued.) 


OR, HOW TO MAKE A SMALL MARINE ENGINE FOR A BOAT FOUR OR FIVE FEET LONG. 


NN the bearings for the crank-shaft must 
be made. Fig. 4 is a perspective view of one 
of these. Get two pieccs of brass one inch long, 


Fig,4 


half an inch wide, and o quarter of an inch 
thick, as Fig. 5. Along the face of each block 
draw a line, dividing it lengthwise into two 
equal parts, and in the centre of these lines 
drill a hole right through the brass one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. Cut the brass away at 
the ends (as in Figs. 4 and 5), leaving the pro- 


Fig, & 


jectine pieces a quarter of an inch long and a 
ittle more than one-sixtcenth of an inch thick. 
Through ench of these flanges drill a hole to 
screw the bearings to the bed-plate by. 


one on each side of tho bearing-hole 
ig. 5, the dotted lines showing tho posi- 
Drill a small hole through 
the top of the cap into the bearing-hole for 
oiling purposes. Cut the block in two along 
the line passing through the middle of tho 
bearing-hole with a stiff-backed saw. This 
will make the block as in Fig. 6, having o 


passing. 
(as in Fi, 
tions of the holes). 


movable cap which can be fastened in its place | 


Drill | 
two holes down through the top of the block, 


By Frank CHASEMORE. 
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| with two screws. Screw these bearing-blocks in 
their places, one at each end of the bed-plate, 
using the same care to get them properly cen- 
tred along the line c D and at right angles 
to it. 


=a 


Fig, 6 


We must now make the crank shaft. This 
can be made with bent wire one-cighth of an 
inch thick, But when made in this ay it 
very seldom works steadily and true. The best 


: second two inches long, and the thint c” 
and sevon-eighths of an inch long. New 
get four picces of fiat iron plate cur 
eighth of an inch thick, one inch long, «:! 
half an inch wide. Cut them into the shy: 
shown in Fig. 7. The distance between t. 


Fig, 8 


centres of the holes is to bea little less ths 
three-quarters of an inch. The largest hole i: 
one-eighth of an inch square, and thé smai-~: 
hole a littlo leas, The metal is to be left 
eighth of an inch wide round the holes, Tsk» 
the shortest piece of iron wire and cut one end 
of it away, leaving a square pin and should: 
the pin is to be three-sixtcenths of an inch Tous 
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inch in diameter aud five-cighths of an inch 
long, and at ench end of each piece make a pin 
and shoulder to fit the small hoes in the plates, 
leaving a full quarter of an inch of the wire be- 
tween the pins untouched. Join the cranks 
together in pairs by riveting in these wires, 
being careful to keep the cranks at right angles 
to the shaft, and also to keep the several 
ieces of the shaft in the same straight line. 

lace the shaft on the bearing-blocks in the 
position it will occupy, with the cranks over 
the holes in-the bed-plate and with the longest 
end to the after end of it. Mark on the shaft 
the position and thickness of the bearing-blocks, 
and cut the metal of the rods away in these 
places till it is reduced to one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, so that it will work freely in 
the bearing-holes. The crank will now look 
like Fig. 9. 


The next step is to connect the top and bed- 


A 


Fig, 10 


plates by four pillars: The iength of these will | 
depend on the length of the piston-rod. They } 
must be made of four picces of brass wire a 
quarter of an inch thick. Take one of the 
cylinders and a sheet of paper ; on this paper 
draw a line about six inches long, and at one | 


end mark the point a (Fig. 10). Push the! 
piston-rod in as far as it will go, and push the 
pivot of the cylinder through the point a, and | 
mark on the line the point 3B, exactly under the 
hole in the crosshead of the piston-rod. Now 
draw out the piston-rod as far as it will go, and | 
mark the point o exactly under the hole as 


Fig, Il 


before. Bisect the portion of the lino between 
Bc in the point p, and measure the distance 
between a and p. Reduce this length by the 
distance the centre hole in the steam-blocks is 
from the lower edge, and add to it a quarter of 
an inch for the height of the centreof the bearing- 
block from the upper surface of the bed-plates, | 
one-eighth of an inch for the thickness of the 


8 D °o 


bed-plate, and a quarter of an inch for rivet- 
ing. 

This will give you the length of the pillars 
including the pins. File a pin and shoulder at 
each end, as in Fig. 11, making the pins one- 
cighth of an inch in diameter and a quarter of 


i the cranks together. 


an inch long. Rivet a pillar firmly in each 
corner hole of the bod plate, and put the top 
plate on the top ends of the pillars, and rivet 
them firmly in. Be caroful that the pillars aro 
upright. Rehang the cylinders and unscrew 
the caps of the crossheads, Fit the cranks into 
the holes in them and screw on the caps. 

If the cylinders are made without screw cross- 
heads the pin of the cranks must be placed 
through the hole in the heads before riveting 
Unscrew the caps of the 
bearing-blocks, and put the crank-shaft into 
the bearing-holes, and screw on the caps again. 
Oil all bearings and parts that work together. 
Now you must get a heavy brass fly-wheel three 
inches in diameter, which can be purchased with 
the other things, and costs about two shillings. 
This wheel has a screw-bolt through one side 
of the centre block to fix it to the shaft hy. Fix 
this wheel on the long end of the shaft by 
tightening the screw. It would be better to 
make a small hole in the shaft for the point of 
the screw to enter. The whecl must have two 
iron pins, about one inch long, in the face of it. 

Now if all the fittings are well made and 
oiled, the engine ought to work easily and 
smoothly without noise if the fly-wheel is spun 
round. 

The woodcut at the end of these articles will 
represent the engine as finished. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILVER CANON: A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. Manvitie Fenn, 


Author of “In the King's Name,” “Nat the Naturalist,” etc. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE SILVER CITY IN THE PLAINS. 


Bz did think differently when he cooled | 
down, and, after a warm greeting from 
the doctor, who praised his bravery and 
thanked him for bringing help, saw the 
dreary business of burying the fallen in 
those fierce charges ; for he shuddered and 
thought of the horrors of such an occupa- 
tion, even when the fights were in thorough 
self-defence, 

Joses was full of excitement, and kept 
on shaking hands with the Beaver instead 
of with Bart. 

**I knew he’d doit. I knew he'd doit,” 
1e kept on saying. ‘‘ There arn’t a braver 
ad nowhere, that I will say.” 

There was but little time for talking and 
‘ongratulations, however, for the waggons 
iad _to be unloaded, and camp formed for 
he lancers and Mexicans, the former being 
vat in the plains driving in the Indian 
ronies that had not gone off with the 
\pachés, the result being that thirty were 
melosed in the corral before dark, being 
ome little compensation for the former loss. 

Bart learned that night, when the cap- 
ain and the governor were the guests of 
he doctor, that beyond occasional alarms 
vat little had gone on during his absence. 
“he Indians had been there all the time, 
nd his friends had always becn in full ex- 
ectation of an attack, night or day, but 
one had come. 

The most serious threatening had been 
n the night when Bart sct off, but the 
2xrible storm had evidently stopped it, 
nd the doctor related how the rock had 
een strnck by lightning, a large portion 
hattered, aud the bodies of several Indians 
ound there the next morning. 


| to which they belonged had never before 


There was good watch set that night, 


not that there was much likelihood of the | 
Indians returning, but to make sure; and 

then many hours were spent in rejoicing, 

for several of the adventurers had been 

giving way to despair, feeling that they 

hed done wrong in coming, and were ask- | 
ing in dismay what was to become of them 
when the stores were exhausted. 

“We can’t eat silver,” they had re- 
Peonshtally said to the doctor; and when 

e had reminded them how he had sent for 
help, they laughed him to scorn. : 

All murmurers were now silenced, and, 
light-hearted and joyous, the future of the 
silver cuiion became the principal topic of 
conversation with all. 

The next morning, as it was found that | 
the Indians were still hovering about, 
Captain Miguel showed himself ready for 
any emergency. The Beaver and his men 
were at once mounted on the pick of the 
Indian ponies, and a start was made to 
meet the enemy. 

80 well was this expedition carried out. 
that, after a good deal of feinting and 
mancouvring, the captain was enabled to 
charge home once more, scattering the 
Indians like chaff, and this time pursuing 
them to their temporary camp, with the 
result that the Apachés, thoroughly cowed 
by the attacks of these horsemen, who 
fought altogether like one man, continued 
their flight, and the whole of the horses 
and cattle, with many Indian ponies as 
well, were taken and driven back in 
triumph to the corral by the rocks. 

This encounter with the Indians proved 
most effectual, for the portion of the nation | 


{encountered disciplined troops; and so| 


stern was the Jesson they received, that, 
though predatory parties were seen from 
time to time, it was quite a year before 
any other serious encounter took place. 

n the meantime the governor had been 
so impressed with the value of the doctor’s 
discovery that, without interfering in the 
slightest degree with his prospects, com- 
munications were at once opened up with 
Lerisco, more people were invited to come 
out, smelting furnaces were erected, tho 
silver purified, and in less than six months 
a regular traffic had been established across 
the plains, over which mules laden with the 
precious metal, escorted by troops, were 
constantly going and returning with stores 
for use in the miuing town. 

A town began to spring up rapidly, 
with warehouses and stores, for the moun- 
tain was no longer standing in solitay 
silence in the middle of the great plain. 
The hum of industry was ever to be heard ; 
the picks of the miners were constantly ut 
work; the great stamps that had ben 
erected loudly pounded up the ora; aid 
the nights that had been dark and loncly 
out there in the plains were now illumined, 
and watched wifh wonder by the roving 
Apachés, when the great silver furnaces 
glowed and roared as the precious metal 
was heated in the crucibles before being 
poured into the ingot-making moulds. 

The growth of the place was marvellous, 
the cafion proving to be so rich in the finest 
kinds of silver, that the ore had but to be 
roughly torn out of the great rift that was 
first shown by the chief, and the profits 
were so enormous that Doctor Lascelles 
became as great a man in his way as the 
governor, while Bart, as his head oticer 
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and superintendent of the mine, had rule 
over quite a host. 

Houses rose rapidly, many of them being 
of a most substantial kind, and in addition 
a large barrack was built for the accommo- 


Still there were plenty to be had by 


those daring enough to risk an encounter 
with the Indians, and many were the ex- 
cursions Bart enjoyed with Joses and the 


Beaver, both remaining his attached fol- 


dation of fifty men who worked as miners, 
but had privileges besides for form- 
ing the troop“ef well-mounted lancers, 
whose duty it was to protect the mining 
town and the silver caiion from predatory 
bands of Apachés, 

These lancers were raised and drilled by 
Captain Miguel, Bart being appointed 
their leader when he had grown to years 
of discretion—that is to say, of greater 
discretion than of old, and that was soon 
after Doctor Lascelles had said to him one 
day, ‘‘ Well, yes, Bart; you always have 
seemed to be like my son. I think it will 
be as well;” and, as a matter of course, 
that conversation related to Bart’s mar- 
riage with Maude. 

ut, in spite of his prosperity, and the 
constant demand for his services in con- 
nection with the mines aud the increase of 
the town, Bart never forgot his delight in 
s ramble in the wilds; and whenever time 
allowed, and the Beaver and some of his 
followers had come in from some hunting 
expedition, there was just a hint to Joses, 
when before daybreak next morning a 
start was made either to hunt bison and 
prong-horn, the black-tailed deer in the 
woods at the foot of the mountain, or to 
fish in some part of the caiion, Unfor- 
tunately, though, the sparkling river be- 
came spoiled by degrees, owing to the 
enormous quantities of mine refuse that 
ran in, poisoning the fish and preventing 
them from coming auywhere near the 
mountain, 


lowers, though the latter used to look 
sadly at the change that had come over 
the land. 

And truly it was a wondrous change, 
for as years passed on the town’ grew 
enormously—works sprang up with tower- 
ing chimneys and furnaces, the former 
ever belching out their smoke; while of 
such importance did Silver Caiion City 
grow, and so great was the traffic, that 
mules and waggons could no longer do the 
work, 

The result is easy to guess. There was 


a vast range of rolling plain to cross, a fe 
deviations enabling the engineer, wt 
surveyed the country with Apachés watcl 
ing him, to avoid the mountains ; and th 
being done, and capital abundant, a rai 
way soon crept, like a sinuous 

from Lerisco to the mountain foot, alor 
which panted and raced the heavily lad 
trains. 

The Apachés scouted, and there w 
some little trouble with them. at first, bi 
they were punished pretty severely, thous 
| they touk no lesson so deeply to heart | 
| the one read their chief upon seeing tl 
| first train run along the rails. 
| Poor wretch! he had not much mo 
sense than a bison, for he galloped bh 
| little pony right on to the line, and press 

forward to meet the engine after firing b 
| rifle—he rode no more! 
| “ Well, I dare say it’s all right, Mast 
| Bart,” said Joses one day ; ‘“ everybody 
| getting rich and happy, and all the rest 
it; but somehow I liked the good o 
times.” 

‘“« Why, Joses ?” said Bart. 

“Because, you see, Master Bart, 1 
| seem to be so horrid safe now.” 

“Safe, Joses ?” 

“Yes, Master Bart,” grumbled the o 
fellow ; ‘‘ there arn’t no risks, no keepit 
watch o’ nights, no feeling as it arn’t like 
that you'll ever see another morning, at 
| it isn't exciting enough for me.”” 

But then the Beaver came up with son 
| news that made Joses’ eyes sparkle. 

“There’s buffalo out on the far plai 
captain,” he said; ‘‘and I’ve seen si 
of mouutain sheep three days’ journey | 
pat cafion, Will the young chief 

” 

“That I will, Beaver,” cried Bar 
‘To-morrow at daybreak.” 

“No; to-night,” said the Beaver. 

“ That’s the way,” growled Joses. ‘‘ S 
yes, Master Bart.” 

Bart did say yes, as he generally wou 
| upon hearing such news as this—the 
| excursions carrying him back to the o 
adventurous dave when, quite a lad, | 
joined in a hunt to find provision for t] 

ittle camp. 

Then Black Boy would be saddled, fi 
the sturdy little cob never seemed to gra 
old, erent that there were a few gr 
hairs in his black coat; Brovisions we 
prepared, ammunition packed, good-b; 
said, and for a few days Bart and 
friends would be off into the wilderne 
away from the bustle and toil always 
progress now at the Silver Cajon. 


(THE END.) 
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CAUGHT AND CAGED. 


eFORE the big Joss I observed a number 
of fat, dirty priests, with heads close 
thaven, prostrating themselves, while 
sthers were walking round presenti 
perfumed fire-sticks to the object of their 
worship. None of these took the slightest 
rotice of our appearance, but continued 
‘heir devotions as if unconscious of our 

: . Several of them, T eoula resid 
ta noticing, were engage ocki 
ber heads against the ground. 

In the right-hand corner of the temple 
there was a small alcove. To this I was 
aken by the mandarin, and one of the 
natchlock men now chained me by the leg 
4 staplein the wall, This done, Ah-ling 
remed to be well pleased, and leaving the 
‘low who had fastened me up to act as 
sguard, he and the mandarin joined the 
miests for a short time, and I watched 
hem knocking their heads as the others 
mere doing; then they left the build- 


ng. 

For my part, I was both tired and 

mngry, nearly famished indeed, and so 
nade signs to the matchlock man that I 
ranted something to eat. 
_My Chinese vocabulary was extremely 
imited, but by pointing to my mouth, 
ubbing my stomach, and ejaculating the 
vords ‘‘ Chow, chow,” I at last made him 
inderstand my wants. 

Agreeably, to my surprise, the man called 
me of the priests, and the latter taking a 
owl of rice from a table placed in front of 
‘most hideous black image, who rejoiced 
asix arms and an equal number of legs, 
mesented it to me. I ate with avidity, 
nd felt afterwards so sleepy that I took 
ff my coat, doubled it up for a pillow, 
ad stretched myself out on the floor with 
he intention of taking forty winks. But 
leep was out of the question in that 
gan temple. Scarcely had I closed my 
yes ore I was startled by the deep boom- 
f a gong, and looking up I observed a 
miest mounted on a platform a few paces 
tom me banging away with all hie might at 
brazen ‘gong suspended from the smoke- 
lackened beam. How that old chap’s 
tm must have ached! I thought he was 
‘ever going to leave off his musical per- 
ormance ; but worse was coming, for now 
nother one jumped up on a platform and 
ommenced thrashing a drum. To me it 
semed that he was trying to see which 
ould make the most noise. You will 
sarcely believe it, but they actually kept 
p their fearful discordant din till nearly 
udnight—then one by one the priests dis- 
Ppeared, all the lights were extinguished, 
ad the guard and myself were the sole 
ccupants of the place. 

Notwithstanding the strange events of 
he day, and the stifling smoke of the in- 
ense that filled the temple, I soon 
Topped off to sleep, and should probably 
ave slumbered until the morning had not 
1y dreams been disturbed by my feeling 
n unpleasant sensation about the tips of 
1y fingers. I awoke, and as I moved a 
mall army of rate scampered across my 
ody ; the vermin had been regaling them- 

ves at my expense. 

One of my fingers had been well-nigh 
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bitten through; and the pain of this 
thoroughly aroused me, when looking 
eben perceived that my guard was fast 
leep. 
The moonlight was streaming through 
the upper part of the temple, which in 
some was open to the sky, lightin; 
up the building and the hideous colo 
image. As the pale beams flickered across 
the face of the great saucer-eyed idol I 
fancied that he was grinning at me. I 
suppose my nerves were rather unstrung, 
and I began to feel decidedly creepy. 

You will admit that it is not a very 
pleasant sensation to wake up suddenly 
and find yourself in such strange company, 
shut up with a lot of green, red, and b! - 

i monstrosities, many of them re- 
joicing in an abnormal quantity of legs and 
arms. 

At last, being wide awake and fully 
realising the situation, it flashed across my 
mind that there was no reason why [ 
should not make an attempt to get away, 
for I fully believed thet in the course of a 
few hours Ah-ling’s threat to decapitate 
me would be put into execution. 

I examined the chain, saw that it was 
very rusty, and some of the links were 
very thin and worn. My companion was 
snoring heavily. Under cover of one of 
his long nasal notes I gave the chain a 
sharp sudden jerk ; to my great delight, it 
sapped, and in another minute I was at 
iberty. 

The next thing to be considered was how 
Icould get out of the temple without being 
discovered by the gu True he was 
asleep, but at any moment he might awake, 
and if once he gave an alarm it would be 
all up witb me. Of course I had no wish 
to take his life, but something must 
be done to ensure his silence, and that 

uickly. Taking off my shoes, I crawled 
slowly towards him and tly removed 
the matchlock that lay alongside him a 
few yards out of his reach ; then I looked 
round to see whether there was anything 
that I could use to gag him. 

Yes, close to me was the many-armed 
Joss. ‘‘Come,” I said to myself, ‘ you 
can well spare one of your flippers.” So I 
broke one off just below the wrist, and 
then stepped quietly back to examine the 
nnconesiona a estial. - % 

e was still snoring heavily, perhaps 
dreaming of a feast of Faked puppy-dogs. 
Kneeling down, I carefully took off my 
black silk neckerchief, and passing it round 
his arms, I secured them without disturb- 
ing him; then, before he had time to 
realise the situation, I thrust the wooden 
hand of the Joss into his mouth, caught 
hold of his long pigtail, twisted it round the 
upper part of the clenched fist which held 
a dagger, passed it round his neck, and 
then, after a slight and noiseless struggle, 
my friend was placed hors de combat, 
ga with his own pigtail. 

ad not much trouble with him, as he 
was @ puny cteature, but I could scarcely 
keep from laughing outright when I looked 
at his terror-stricken face as I dragged 
him up to the staple and fastened him to 
it with my own broken chain. Leaving 


him to recover his astonishment, I now 
made a rapid tour of the building to ascer- 
tain if there was any possible means of 
egress. 

Ap tly there ‘was only one door, 
and that I discovered was bolted and 
barred from outside, so I came to the con- 
clusion that I should have to mount the 
wall and crawl out through the space 
between the sloping roof and the top. To 
make this clear I must explain that the 
roof. was supported on wooden pillars em- 
bedded in the top of the walls. Theso 
pillars were placed at equal distances 
round the temple, and each being about 
two feet in height, there was ample room 
for a man to pass underneath the roof if 
he could only once get upon the top of 
the wall. 

There was, however, no ladder in the 

lace, and I was ‘almost in despair. My 

opes .of getting away had indeed nearly 
sunk to zero, when on looking at the huge 
form of the great goggle-eyed monster, 
whose head was nearly on a level with the 
top of the wall, it struck me that I saw 
my way out of the difficulty. 

In another moment I had climbed on to 
the gilded throne in which he was seated ; 
from thence I mi to obtain a footing 
on the palms of his outatretched hands ; the 
next step placed me on his shoulders, and 
now I Tad only to turn my face towards 
the wall and make a spring for it. But, to 
my horror, as I was in the act of slewing 
round I felt the huge Joss begin to sway 
forward on his golden seat. I made a 
frantic clutch at his ears, and in another 
moment, with a crash that shook the tem- 
ple, down we came together. The fall 
must have stunned me for a few moments, 
but on coming to my senses I found myself 
sprawling on the floor bruised, but with 
no bones broken. 

And now the building seemed to be alive 
with excited priests, who were running 
about with lanterns, shouting and brawl- 
ing; while, to make the confusion worse 
confounded, some, of them commenced 
banging away at the great gong. 

My companion in misfortune had fared 
far worse than I. The fall had smashed 
his face and head into atoms; his most 
intimate friends would never recognise 
him again. Poor old saucer-eyes! his 
tumble had revealed the fact that he was a 
big sham. I had thought before the 
crash that he was as solid as the figure- 
head of the Cambrian; but, behold! he 
was as hollow as a drum from stem to 
stern—a thorough impostor. ane noise 
caused by the gong thumping began to 
draw a crowd of people, ‘Ab- ling and his 
crew among the number. 

I believed now that my moments were 
numbered; and presently, when the man- 
darin arrived and gave directions to some 
of his matchlock men, which resulted in 
their stripping me to the waist, I con- 
cluded that I was to be at «nce led outside 
for execution; but I was mistaken. 

Amidst & tumult almost deafening, a 

arty of the mandarin’s soldiers entered, 
aring something on their shoulders; 
what it was I could not make out at first 
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owing to the crowd that surrounded me, 
but I was not long left in ignorance. 

At a word from the mandarin the crowd 
fell back, and the new-comers placed on 
the ground before me a large bamboo cage, 
into which I was invited to enter by the 
foxy-faced one, who now appeared on the 
scene. 

‘‘Supposé you no walkee in chop chop, 
peecee mandarin say he makce speak to 
Chinaman, pokee you in all a proper— 
can do.” 

At this delicate hint, and feeling at: the 
same time that an impatient gentleman 
behind me was tickling the calves of my 
legs with a villainous sharp pike, it ap- 
peared to be a case of Hobson's choice; so 
in I crawled, thoroughly disgusted at the 
turn events had taken. 

You may imagine my feelings on being 
caged in this wretched way, like a wild 
beast, by a lot of pigtails, but what could 
I do against such numbers ? 

There was only just sufficient room for 
me to sit upright in my new abode, and it 
was not long enough to admit of my lying 
down at full stretch. 

No sooner was I in than four of the 
Chinese, seizing the long poles to which 
the cage was suspended, placed them on 
their shoulders, and, with a long, swing- 
ing trot, walked away with me out of the 
temple. 

Daylight was breaking as, followed by 
the crowd, we left the building. I hada 
“mean” time of it—bump, bump went my 
poor head against the bamboos forming 
the roof; there was what my friend the 
interpreter would describe as ‘‘ plenty too 
muchee jump jump in the poles.” The 
incessant contact of my head with the top 
of the cage made me feel quite sick and 
stupid, and I was very thankful when my 
bearers suddenly pulled up opposite a 
Yamun, although I think they might have 
put me down a little more gently than they 
did, instead of heaving my residence otf 
their shoulders as if it contained a bale of 
cotton. 

Into the Yamun went the mandarin, Ah- 
ling, and the interpreter, and during their 
absence I became an object of great 
interest to a number of juvenile Celestials, 
who, to the delight of the bystanders, es- 
pecially to one venerable old Chinaman 
with huge spectacles, had the imperti- 
nence to stir me up with canes and sticks, 
just as the animals are sometimes stirred 
up at the Zoo. 

Of the two annoyances I preferred the 
bumping, so when the mandarin and his 
friend presently emerged from the Yamun 
mounted on small Tartar ponies, arrayed 
for a journey, aud gave the signal to the 
bearers to pick me up and proceed, I was 
quite ready to be off. 

I hadn’t the faintest idea where they 
were going to take me. I observed 
through my bars that we presently passed 
under a curiously carved gateway, and after 
that we were soon in the open country, 
travelling along a raised causeway, with 
paddy-fields on either side. Now and then 
we passed by groups of peasantry bard at 
work in the rice-ficlds, and sometimes a 
great water-buffalo, with hide covered with 
the slime and mud of the pool in which he 
was enjoying himself, would start up and 
stare fiercely at us. On we went all that 
day—jolt, jolt, bump, bump, I sick and 
giddy from the effect of the tossing about 
and the scorching heat of the hot sun. 

Towards evening we reached a small 
village on the seacoast, and for the first 
time that long weary day I was given some 


boiled rice and water, but I was not per- 
mitted to leave my cage. 

The following morning our journey was 
resumed, and after crossing a barren strip 
of country we arrived at a small town 
about midday. Here I was unfortunately 
placed in another Buddhist temple in charge 
of the priests, while Ah-ling and his re- 
tainers went somewhere to refresh them- 
selves. Before parting from me they must 
have told the priests of my being the cause 
of the destruction of the idol at Tung- 
ling-chu, for I found that I was regarded 
by them with evident disfavour. At any 
rate they scowled and glared at me, and 
then the brutes instiguted some of the 
women who had been engaged at their 
devotions to torment me by pricking my 
chest and arms with the sharpened ends of 
burnt joss-sticks. You would scarcely 
credit the conduct of the amiable dames. 
One after the other they lit the ends of 
their sticks at a brazier standing near the 
door, and then trotting over to the cage 
commenced sticking me as if they thought 
I was nothing better than an animated 
pincushion. 

I endeavoured to emulate the stoicism of 
the Red Indians, but I fear with poor suc- 
ecss. I couldn’t help wriggling while the 
dear creatures amused themselves at m: 
expense, and, of course, the more 
showed my disgust, so much the more they 
enjoyed their cruel sport. 

Well, at last, after they had pricked 
me to their hearts’ content, leaving me 
marked all over like the ‘‘ spotted man,” 
they giggled and toddled off home. 

Soon afterwards the mandarin and his 
party arrived. I was again hoisted on the 
shoulders of a fresh batch of Chinamen, 
and off we started once more across coun- 


I won’t bore you by giving you all the 
details of my journey. Suffice it to say 
that after undergoing four days of insuffer- 
able torment we halted at the town of 
Kin-hein, and after being exhibited to the 
populace for a few hours I was again con- 
signed to the care of some priests in the 
Temple of Love and Beneficence for the 
night. 

This town was situated on the seacoast, 
and Ah-tick informed me that it was the 
intention of the mandarin to hand me over 
here to the Tartar general, who would 
send me by water to Tien-tsin, where I 


should probably be passed on to Pekin for | 


decapitation. 

The priests in the Temple of Love and 
Beneficence were an improvement on the 
last lot I had had the misfortune of peng 
introduced to. They gave me food, an 
abstained from stirring me up with joss- 
sticks. After placing me in a conspicuous 
position in the centre of the building they 
left me to my meditations, feeling pretty 
sure that I could not get out of the 


cage. 

Pen asleep just before midnight, and 
in my dreams I was once more endeavour- 
ing to escape from the temple at Tung- 
ling-chu. I saw again the saucer-cyed 
monster, and as I stood on his shoulders 
preparing to leap on the wall I thought he 
turned his great head slowly round, and 
with a vicious grin whispered, ‘‘ No, you 
don’t.” Then he swayed gently forward. 
the crash immediately followed, and I 
awoke. 

Yes, I awoke, and this time the crash 
that fell upon my startled ears was not the 
illusion of a dream. 

I stared round, it was broad daylight 
The temple was empty, but there was 3 


fearful din of hammering and shouting as 
one leaf of the great door came down from 
its hinges and admitted an excited crowd 
of British tars led by Captain O’Reilly and 
several of my messmates. 

“Where is the boy, you pigtailed 
rascal,” shouted my dear old skipper, 
dragging old Ah-ling along by the tail. 

Ah-ling, with his little eyes almost start- 
ing from his head, and trembling with 
fright, pointed at the cage. 

“What!” shouted the excited captain 
of the Cambrian, ‘‘d’ye mane to tell me 
you’ve had the audacity, you yellow- 
skinned monkey, to shut one of my 
officers up like that?” 

In another moment I was out, and in 
less time than I can tell Ah-ling was 
bundled in neck and crop by a dozen will- 
ing hands, and amidst the shouts and 
jokes of the bluejackets carried off. 

On getting outside the building Captain 
O'Reilly hurried me along, telling me that 
he wanted to gct the men together again 
before they got into mischief. 

“They're giving the Celestials fits, my 
boy, on your account. Only found out last 
night by the merest cl:ance that you were 
here. e have tried all the places down 
the coast and had given it up for a bad 
job, when a smiling rascal came alongside 
when we anchored. here last night and 
said something about ‘ piecee dollar makce 
look find all a proper can do, one piece 
officer,’ so we came to the conclusion ths: 
we were on your track. I landed some cf 
the men, and after knocking over a few 
troublesome pigtails who attempted to 
show fight, we laid siege to the temple. 
Now you go down to the boat and get on 
board as soon as you can, while I march 
the men off.” 

I went down to the boats and got there 
just in time to save Ah-ling from being 
drowned like a rat. The sailors had, it 
appears, hurried off with him to the beach. 
and wanted to tow him off in the cage, 
which they had already put in the water. 

To wind up my yarn, for I see it is clos 
on eight bells, we took Ah-ling off, and 
when Captain O'Reilly came aboard with 
the rest of the men, he squared accounts 
with him by ordering him four dozen 
Foxy-face was also settled with in a way 
he did ‘not admire, for although th 


| captain gave him his piecee dollars, he 


also accompanied the reward with the 
same number of piecee cuts with the cat, 
and afterwards the two were put on shore 
let us hope fecling wiser and better men. 


(THE END.) 
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sez of the quickest and most effective ways 
of putting a pattern round a room or up a 
cxirase wall is to cut a stencil and stencil the 
jaten in colours, 


encils, 
Astencil is a pattern cut ovt of some thin 
aiteial, such as paper, zinc, tinfoil, or lead. 
Mest of my readers have doubtless seon letters 
ait out of zine used in marking cases, or names 
: out of a metal plate for marking linen. 
esa are stencils, ‘and the method of marking 
means of perforated plates is stencilling. 
Stencilling is said to have been invented by 
anonk in the middle ages, but probably it was 
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Fig. 2. 


invention of no one age or no one person, 
a method so simple as stencilling was pro- 
tshly hit upon by different people in different 
tountries, 
itis not every one who can afford to employ 
crators to decorate a room, and our readers 
right save their people expense if they would 
ma to make themselves useful. Now I will 
‘Tose that a boy has a bedroom allotted to 
aroom to call his own, and that room re- 
doing up; and I will further assume 
he walls have been tinted some nice quiet 
aft tone—‘* distempered,” as it is termed—and 
owner of the said room is anxious to relieve 
areness by a little ornamentation. 
For instance, he might like to put a pattern 
ind the top of the walls just underneath the 
ruice, or where the cornice would be if there 
2 one, for some roonis are without this archi- 
vural feature. It is true if he had the timo 
<1 patience he might paint some simple pat- 


we 
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I propose in this article 


Fig. I. 
ving a few simple directions as to cutting 
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STENCILS AND STENCILLING. 


a 2 & 
Fig. 6. 

tern round it, or space this part of the wall 

(called the frieze) out into panels and just paint 


some simple designs, such as birds or flowers, in 
each panel with some very simple device in the 


spaces separating the panels, as shown in the 
rough sketch, Fig. 5. But this would occupy 
some time to carry out, and that would in itself 
be a disadvantage. Now a stencilled pattern 
when cut might run round a room ina few 
evenings, especially if you could get a friend or 
brother to assist you, and so betore going any 
further into the subject I will put my readers 
in the way of cutting a stencil. 

Now it is obvious if we consider a moment 
that the portion cut out of the plate of metal or 


Paper is the part of the design that appears in 
color 
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In Fig. 2 we have another example of 2 very 
simple stencil pattern, the design, as in Fig. 1, 
being formed yy the portions not cut away, or 
the whites. Now these white portions are 
called the “ ties,” and bind the stencil together. 
And the art of stencil-cutting lies in the proper 
management of these ties. Suppose wo wished 
tocut a stencil of the letter B, It is plain that 
if we cut out the letter B the two white spaces 
would fall out,-leaving this shape, but if we cut 


BB 


it leaving the ties we can stencil the letter B. 
You see the ties are a necessity and cannot be 
dispensed with, and the great object in design- 


B 


ur when stencilled. In cutting a stencil 
you therefore cut out the darks, and if you refer ; 
to Fig. 1 you will see that the parts appearing | 


ing stencils is to make these tics form part of 
the design. In tho case of the letter pit isa 
matter of necessity, and the ties could be picked 


Fig. 


black are the portions cut out, with the excep- 
tion of the lines at top and bottom of pattern, 
which would have to be put in by hand. This 
also applies to the other designs, the lines 
always being put in with a brush and never 
stencilled. 
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in by hand if desired, and in all good work the 
ties that are an obvious disadvantage are picked. 
in afterwards, but in a pattern going at the top 
of a room the ties can be managed in such a way 
as to be almost imperceptible from below. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR FATHERS OF OLD, 
A FREE FORESTER'S SONG, Music by C, A, MACIRONE. 
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And they lived so free ‘neath the greenwood tree, And none could work them shame ; sagt lived so free’neath thegreenwood tree, And 
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bow; Till our fa-thersmadestand with the axe intheirhand, Andthe twang of an Eng-lish bow. 
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cried to our fa - thers free, 


freedom shall stand whilea stur-dyhandcan lop thegreenwood tree, Can lop thegreenwood tree. Our freedom shall stand whilea sturdy handcaa 
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DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
“GOOD SPORT—VERY !” 


635 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ODE TO A BATH BUN. 


Sweet reminiscence of my childhood's days, 

1 inly feel constrained to chant thy praise. 
Soft saffron-coloured type of infant joy, 

‘With potent power the appetite to cloy, 

I hail thee, and would seek to know the source 
And reason of thy all-prevailing force ! 

Is it the shiny glaze that makes the treat, 

All redolent of stickiness and sweet? \ 
Or is it rather the attraction lies 

In yielding softness und superior size ? 

Howe'er it be, I'm conscious more and more, 

My stomach can't digest it,—what a bore! 

Farewell, Bath bun ! lie lightly on the breast 

Ot him who shall devour thee,—and digest ! 


F. EDMONDS (Brighton). 


A NEW INDOOR GAME. 
E. J.C. writes from Derby as follows :—‘‘This is a 


good indoor game for boys, which I believe has not 
yet appeared in any form in England. It is a modifi- 
cation of one played by the students in Germany, but 
adapted to English words, and with a special arrange- 
ment of the figures, which the original game does not 
admit of, the words not being so suitable. 

“The above diagram is chalked on the floor, the figures 
being about one foot acroas and one foot apart. Then 
one player takes his place on the middle figure, facing 
Fig. 6. The other players then sing the old rhyme of 
the ‘Crooked Man’ to the ‘King Pippin Polka,’ known 
also as ‘3ly mother said,’ etc. 

“Then the player, with his feet together, jumps to 
No. 1, No, 2, etc., as the words ‘man,’ ‘mile,’ etc., are 
mentioncd. He must not turn round, or put his feet 
outside the figures. The others keep time by clapping 
with their hands. If the player jumps to a wrong 
figure, or to one before it {s sung, he pays a forfeit, 
especially for the last line. 

“'The verse is then repeated to the second part of 
the tune, the player jumping to each figure hefore it is 
mentioned, and giving a second jump on it, before go- 
ing to the next. The last line finishes off with a wild 
repetition of the figure, the player stepping from one 
figure to the next, as fast as he can, finishing on No.7 
to the last word. The player must place both feet on 
Fig. 7 to the words ‘and they,’ then the right on Fig.1, 
and so on, to the Jast one. The great difficulty in the 
last line is to get the left foot from Fig. 4. to Fig. 6 in 
time. This is done by passing the right foot behind 
the left, when moving it from Fig. 3 to Fig. 5, which 
will enable the player to finish without tying his legs 
in aknot. The words and the numbers of the figures 
for the player to jump to are here given (commencing 
on No.7 and facing Fig. 6)— 

1. There was a crooked (jump to Fig. 1 to the word) 
man, 

He went a crooked (jump to Fig. 2 tu word) mile, 

He found a crooked (Fig. 3) sixpence 

‘Against a crooked (Fig. 4) stile; 

He bought a crooked (Fig. 5) cat 

That caught a crooked (Fig. 6, and pause) mouse, 

And they all lived together in a little crooked 

(Fig. 7) house, 
2, There (jump te Fig. 1) was a crooked (2nd jump on 
Fig. 1) man, { 

He (to Fig. 2) went a crooked (2nd Fig. 2) mile, 

He (Vig. 3) found a crooked (2nd time Fig. $) six- 

ci : 


ainst a crooked (2nd Fig. 4) stile 5 
cat 


azht a crooked (Fig. 5) 


to) together (left to Fig. 4 to) in a (right behind 
left to Fig. 5) little Qeft to Fig. 6) crooked (both 
feet to Fig. 7) house. 
“Another way of playing this game, suitable for 
res on a slate or tible, and 
point to them with a stick ; but this is a very tame way 
of playing the game compared with the first one, whic! 
is no casy matter for unwieldy youngsters to perform.” 
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Fray —The stars as described in our articles will 
serve for any year, At the close of a year the 
constellations have moved round to their former 
positions. 


J. V. GowEr.—The one is a threepenny-piece of 
Charles 11. of England, and the other is a franc of 
Louis Xvi. of France. A handy manual on coins is 
now published at 170, Strand. 


‘WENDUR.—The articles on training were in the second 
volume. There are several shilling books on the 
subject, one notably by Mr. H. L: Cortis, but the 
infor n given is not particularly full. 


TELESCOPE.—The curve of the mirror depends on the 
focus you wish it to have. The easiest way to silver 
it is to cover it with quicksilver, and on that lay a 
sheet of tinfoil pressed tightly down, and kept under 
pressure for some hours, 


C. GouLpsTonE.—There is no difficulty in enlisting in 
acavalry regiment. You simply go to the recruiting 
depot and say you wish to join. There is a pamph- 
let of instructions as to the army published at every 
post-office. There are different standards for diffe- 
rent regiments, and it is not unlikely that you will 
ne either too tall or too short for the one you have 
chosen. 


RuGsy Unron.—You count only one try. It is impos- 
sible for us to give earlier answers, and hence we 80 
seldom notice matters that reqaire immediate 
attention to be of any ase. 


NEPTUNE.—All that you can get is the number of 
ships in commission ; the grand total of vessels use- 
ful and useless is not easy to arrive at. Get a Navy 
List, costing three shillings, and reckon the vessels 
oF for yourself, but do not fall into the vulgar errer 
of mistaking the numbers against the ships for their 
number on the list. The numbers are merely placed 
there fer indexing purposes, and you will find huge 
gaps between them on every page. Our merchant 
shipping has increased at such a rapid rate that the 
Royal Navy, which has stood still, now bears a 
smaller proportion to it than it ever did at any 
period of our history. There are no ships in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. The Reserve is com) d of 
merchant seamen, who have a few weeks’ drill every 
year, and hold themselves in readiness to serve the 
nation at any time. 


ErIQUETTE.—The gentleman always returns the salute, 
even in the event of his walking with a lady who is 
saluted by a gentleman to him unknown. 


E. 8. K.—If you have not sufficient time to play “a 
bango or a cordien or a concertina,” your chance of 
musical proficiency is almost hopeless. Perhaps the 
tambourine or the bones might suit you, though it is 
not an easy thing to play the bones properly. 


5 Ouna4.—To be a civil engineer you must be appren- 
i 


iced, and pass your examinations as well. A merely 

theeretical engineer is not likely to succeed in this 
very practical age. 

BUNTER SANDSTONE.—Dr. Geikie's ‘Field Geology” is 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. It eosts five shil- 
lings. Penning’s “Field Geology” is published by 
Messrs. Baillitre. Send to Messrs. Stanford for their 
list of Survey Publications. There are several Papers 
on the Worcestershire and Malvern areas. 


History.—There are several Lives of Lord Clive. 
well-known one is by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
you read Macaulay's Essay ? 


INQUIRER.—You have little chance of employment on 
a mail steamer until you have served some time in a 
sailing-vessel. If you start in an ordinary steamer 
you will pro! ly be set to clean brass, and polish 
up generally, instead of learning seamanship. 


J. A. YULE.—The best way is to patent it, a proceeding 
of little difficulty under the new Patent law. You 
can write a book describing the invention, bring out 
the invention as a supplement to the book, and thus 
get the benefit of the Copyright Acts; but the copy- 
right rests in the book complete, and the invention 
must be something that can be classified as sta- 
tionery and registered at Stationers’ Hall. 


AN OLD OLD FrreNp.—You can hardly call yourself a 
musician if you do not know music, but you can be 
a violin-player of tolerable proficiency without 
knowing all that is taught in the schools. You had 
better learn as much as you can. 


J. D. HAVARD.—The articles on “ Kite Carriages” were 
in the November and December parts in 1886. 


BACCHANTE.—Owing to recent changes you are not 
now eligible for au assistant-clerkship in the Navy ; 
but your best plan, as in all such cases, would be to 
apply direct to the Admiralty. 


Lapour.—By a “list of English authors and ‘their 
works” you mean what is generally termed a biblio- 
graphy. The best is perhaps Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of English and American Authors,” which gives 
nearly all the authors, and the several editions of 
their works in order ef date. In the “ Readers’ 
Handbook,” published by Messrs. Chatto and Wii 
dus, there is a useful but condensed list of books 
and plays; and as the body of the work gives the 
plots and characters of fiction, you might find it 
come in very handy. 


ARTEMUS.—1. The article on making perpetual calen- 
dars was in No. 157, for January 14, 1882. 2. Consult 
a doctor, and tell him ali your symptoms. We never 
give medi 


A 
Have 


ical advice. 


SALOPIAN.—You should send your letter to the “Eng- 
lish Mechanic,” not to us. The bulk of our readers 
would take not the slightest interest in the mere 
names, numbers, and classes of the locomotives of 
the different railways. The “ Mechanic” went very 
fully into the matter. 


PERSPECTIVE.—Enclose sevenpence to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, anc 
get the “Science Directory.” 


W. H. F. LYNMANS.—-Write direct to the adjutant of 
the Victoria Rifles, and ask the amount of subscrip- 
tion, etc., for yourself. As a volunteer private a 


“gentleman” in what he pays and does in no way | 


differs from a “ working man.” 
H. W.—You can cover the copper with wax or grease, 


and scratch the pattern on it with a weedle. Cover 
it with a little aquafortis or nitric acid, and in a 
short time the acid will have bitten into the copper 
where it is not protected by the grease. 

T. C.—The British Crown now goes in direct descent, 
After the Prince of Wales, his eldest son is the next 
heir. Consult the Act of Settlement, by which the 
succession was definitely arranged. 


LIGHTHOUSE.—There is a model of the Eddystone 
lighthouse in the Naval Models Dey ment of the 
South Kensington Museum. There is a picture of it 
in our first volume. 


TRICOLOUR.—In the French Republican calendar t) 
year was divided into twelve months of thirty da 
each, and there were five complementary days at t, 
end of each year, called the sans culottides. Ye 
One of the Republic began at midnight on 22nd Se 
tember, 1792, and the 23rd of September of oth 
nations was its 1st of Vendemiaire, or wine mont 
Following the wine month, on the 22nd Octob 
came the foggy month Brumaire ; then followed t! 
last autumn month of Frimiaire, the Frosty. All t! 
autumn months thus ended in “aire,” as the wipt 
mouths did in “ose,” the spring months in 
and the summer months in “or.” Following tl 
Frosty month came the Snowy, the Rainy, and t 
Windy—Nivose, Pluviose, and Ventose ; then t! 
Budding, the Flowering, and the Meadow month 
Germinal, Floreal, and Prairial; then the So 
month, the Hot month, and the Fruit menth—M+ 
sidor, Thermidor, and Fructidor. Vendemiaire 
was thus September 23, Brumaire 1 was October { 
Frimiaire 1 was November 21, Nivose 1 was Decei 
ber 21, Pluviose 1 was January 20, Ventose 1 w 
February 19, Germinal 1 was March 21, Floreal 1 w 
April 20, Prairial 1 was May 20, Messidor 1 was Ju: 
19, Thermidor 1 was July 19, Fructidor 1 was Augu 
18. The riff-raff days, or sans culottides, were gen 
ral holidays, and came between Fructidor and Ve 
demiaire. ch month was divided into decades, 
ten-day weeks, and each day, instead of bein, 
signed to a saint, bore the name of some food-produ 
or implement, or animal used in cultivating t! 
earth. This highly utilitarian calendar remained 
force during thirteen years, and, just as folks we 
getting accustomed to it, was abolished by Nap 
leon I. on January 1, 1806. 


JacK.—Bleach the print by washing it well with a we, 
solution of chloride of lime and water. 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND.—Punch and Judy puppets can 
obtained from any “‘ magical repository, * but y¢ 
can make them yourself out of wooden dolls. 


W. Was.—The substitute for a water bath made | 
standing a gallipot in a saucepan of water, and me 
ing the size in the gallipot, is a well-known devic 
Many amateurs melt their glue in the same wa 
Your idea of ptlieing the coloured plates for 
screen is excellent. We never under any circu: 
stances intend to devote the whole of the Boy's OV 
PAPER to tales. That which has made it so popel 
is the variety of its contents. We attach no impor 
ance whatever to the opinion of those few lads w! 
can only live on fiction. 


A. W. H. L. 8.—1. The common camel (Camelus bacti 
anus) has two humps, the dromedary (Camelus di 
medarius) has but one. The dromedaries are oft 
spoken of as Arabian camels, hence the confusio 
2. You are obliged to take out a licence for a revi 
ver, no matter how you intend to use it. If y 
cannot defend yourself without a revolver you hi 
better stay at home. 


PANORAMA.—Pictures for panoramas must be special 
ainted for them in distem and there is no shi 
From which you can get them. The pictures mu 
ainted Wy the same light as that you intend 
exhibit them by. Does it not strike you as rath 
curious to to build a panorama without thin 
ing of the pictures? 


P. BROWNE.—You must refer back. We have giv 
the proportions of a schooner’s spars in these c 
Tumns not so very long ago. The rig is not treat: 
of in our recent articles, as it is more complicat: 
than that of a cutter, and not so effective. Ino 
first volume, however, we had a paper on the subjec 
A person in the water displaces water equal to b 
owm bulk. The suggestion comes too late, Tin 
would not allow of its now being done. 


R. 8. SINcLAIR.—The plant is the smaller St. Jehr 
‘Wort(Hypericum perforatien), You will always kne 
it by {ts bright ellow flowers, long stamens, and t! 
quantity of semi-transparent dots on the leaves. 


JuRA.—Get your parents’ consent, go with them to 
seaport town, and inquire at the Mercantile Mari) 
Office. 

PROGREDIOR.—It is best to wash new woollen goods | 
warm, not hot, water. What an ear you must ha\ 


to be unable to distinguish between woellen an 
“wooling” ! 


SEDAN, JUL ee Price, One Penny. 
SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1884. Prion, One Renny 


'g HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD, ENGLAND, 


- all, their fearful supper, had taxed nature 
MAPPER XIII.—PERILS OF THE ROAD. 


‘ew very heavily, and the great restorer, sleep, 
was late the next morning before our | had had more than ordinary work in put- 


|comes to all things natural when they 
must end ;\as with the supper, so with the 
sleep, and ‘the late morning found our 
war | friends refreshed -and full , of vigour. 
But there isa time which | Harold sprang up and stared around the 


= e 


oun Englishmen awoke. Their ex- | ting our hero and his friends ona ‘‘ 
tent, their forced ride, and, more than | footing” again. 


“Both boys and ponies were sporting in the stream.” 
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hall, and at his sleeping comrades. Their 
host was absent, Owen too had left, and 
for some moments Harold could not guess 
how he had found his way to that un- 
known abode. He roused his friends, and 
very soon the adventures of the night were 
all discussed. While they were talking of 
their last exploit, the old hall rang with 
laughter. 

‘“That was a race!” said Harold, ‘and 
the ponies have shown themselves good 
blood. How the poor Britons stood wait- 
ing in patience till the nags should turn. 
And they were all so tired, they could not 
stir a peg. I made them stump about on 
ose, bringing fresh posts, doing all 

of things, to make them weary and 
to give us time. Poor Wynn! I wonder 
how he bears it? Was it he who chased 
us yester evening ?”” 
jaid Beorn, ‘I fancy Wynn was on our 
track, for all the other soldiers had left to 
join the army. There will be battle soon 
between Llewellyn and that other fool, 
King Powis, and in the bustle there our 
flight will not be noticed. Wynn will join 
the host, and if he fall all trace of us is 
lost; the rest will say but little of the great 
English ‘game’ at which they were the 
losers.” 

Here another laugh bore token to the 
health of English lungs and shook the 
old timbers of the hall. 

“But,” said Kenulf, ‘‘ where on earth 
sre we? I guess much nearer England, 
for the sun has risen long since to meet us. 
We go east and somewhat southward for 
the glish side, and I think we have 
come rightly by the sun! What a fair 
morning! Nota sign of mist! Our journey 
will be pleasant, and I trust to reach our 
homes to-morrow! Give thee good day, 
kind host!” 

This was addressed to Hyllyn Dhu, who 
now came in to ask about their welfare 
and to say that they were free to leave 
him after the midday meal, which soon 
would be before them. Meanwhile the 
boys requested that they might go down 
to the river near them to have a bath, a 
swim, and wash the ponies. 

The Briton was surprised that boys 
should think of matters of this kind so 
promptly, yet he was pleased to see their 

rfect trust in him; their warm and 

earty gratitide melted the old man’s 
heart. 

«My sons,” he said, “do as ye list; eat, 
bathe, or sleep, play, sing, or laugh; I love 
to hear the voice of boyh in its 
laughter. My poor son has joined Llew- 
ellyn’s army with such men as served to 
go to battle. Who shall tell if they return 
or not? But let that pass. In future 
time maybe, as wars continue with the 
English and ourselves, you may take 
British prisoners. Think then of your re- 
ception by me, old Hyllyn Dhu. Forget 
Llewellyn, or, at least, forgive his treat- 
ment oi you for my sake, fair youths. And 
when o:'r prisoners fall into your hands 
bear the: } things in thy memory.” 

“ All ri, -ht!” said Harold. ‘If I have 
a chance I will repa: thy, courtesy as well 
a8 my poor means allow!” 

Gaily they trotted down their little nags 
to the ‘bred. siver’s side, and in short 
space ys and ponies were sportin, 
in the stream. How they enjo et that 
bath! Returning to the house, they were 
surprised to see how large it was. The 
tower, though low, was nearly as when 
built by Roman builders three hundred 
years ago; the other buildings, all of mud 
and clay and stone, with roofs of thatch 


kin 


provocation. 
t 


above, looked far more ruinous than did 
that grim old tower. The wall around the 
homestead was like the rest in Britain, 
built for defence in time of war, a mode of 
building strange to the northern nations, 
who never attacked men in their own 
homes save under circumstances of great 


“Look!” said Kenulf. ‘All these 
blocks of stone cunningly put together 
with some kind of strong and stonelike 
clay. They think it safer sleeping behind 

alls 1 tt says the gleeman of the 
shipman’s life? I trow his verse would 
not be relished by our host in there. 


« Have no “house” on thy ship, never sleep beneath 


roof 
Behind walls lurk the nithing and slave. 

Be thy walls the shield and the byrnie* of proof, 
Odin’s aky is the roof of the brave.’” 


‘* Right,” said Beorn. “I like the strain, 
it breathes the pure viking spirit of old.” 

“But,” said Warcid, “Tam anxious to 
learn more of this Christian faith, and that 
expression ‘ Odin’s * reminded me like 
the flash of a spearhead of certain things 
which the Domina told me. It seems the 
call All-Father the Almighty, and I thin! 
our priests do so too, for who can tell the 
many names of Odin? Well, she told me 
that the names of all the gods are only 
titles of the various powers of this same 
might fod; and, more, she says He is 
‘the who made the sun.’ My father 
often says that this is the God to trust to.” 

“He must be a great God who did 
that,” said Kenulf, ‘‘and I often wonder 
why we never see more of Him than what 
He makes. It would be grand to hear Him 
talking with us and telling us what to 

lo.” 

“That is exactly what I told the 
Domina,” said Harold, in reply, ‘‘and I 
will tell thee how she answered me, ‘Thou 
hast not, Harold,’ so she spoke, ‘beheld 
the great King Pends, and yet thou 
kmewest of him. What he wished was 
done; he had his heretogas or dukes; they 
had their thanes and other officers, who 
carried out his will. The soldiers honoured 
them but as they acted for King Penda. 
In thy heart the great Creator placed a 
Marshal in His name who tells thee what 
His will is. This is more wonderful than 
voices in the clouds, and it is always with 
thee. That seems to me most splendid. 
Glorious is the thought that He is ever 
with us!’” 

“T know not,” answered Beorn. ‘“ If 
this Christian faith were really good and 

lorious, then the men who practise it 

ould all be brave and good. Yet see these 
nithing Britons; what a race is that! I 
hold my Bran a better warrior than any 
of their kin. By Odin and the gods! 
I often think how their own can 
bear it. Thou seest He forsakes them. 
They yield us Ste by year fresh land 
within the island. That land to them is 
lost, for where the English set their foot 
they never draw it back. That were a 
nithing trick. And Britain grows less 
British year by year, and yet they pray 
against us. I know their priests have 
meetings in @ house they build for God to 
dwell in. Fancy a prisoned God! Well, 
there they sing and there they pray and beg 
for aid against us. Yet who gains the day, 
Christ or the warrior Odin P’ 

“‘X fancy, Beorn,” said Harold, with a 
sigh, ‘‘that they, not Christ, are faulty. 
See how. they live, the nithing crew! 
I wonder they dare pray to any worth 


* Coat of chain mail armour. 


the name of God. I, as a son of Odin, 
would never do the dirty tricks they love, 
and yet their God forbids them, as strongly 
as our priests and scalds forbid us through 
the Havemil, to do such felon deeds. This 
I know, if we should treat our own All- 
Father so, as Britons treat their Christ, we 
should have no more land, no strength, no 
hono:. ‘think He must be very good to 
them to show them so much favour.” 

‘‘Here’s the house,” cried Hugo. 
“Never mind the faith of Dane or Briton. 
That will show its truth or falsehood in 
the days to come. But now the word is 
forward. Our host is not a nithing; he 
is s Briton, and he loves us not; but see, 
boys, how he feeds us! I had rather be a 
| Christian lord like him than such a son of 
| Odin as starved the sons of Hakon in the 
| brave days of old.” 

This ént was so peculiarly well 
adapted to their boyish comprehension 
that it was received with general favour 
and a hearty laugh. 

“« How those same English revel,” said 
| Hyllyn Dhu to Owen, ‘‘in sunshine and 
| good cheer. They still are only prisoners. 
and not yet crossed their borders, but how 
| they roar with laughter! They could not 
i laugh much louder if Britain all were 
theirs: and hast enon. marked them, 
| Owen ast night at their h supper 
they drank no small potations, but never 
used 8 word or look to cause a quarrel; 
friends they remained all through. They 
talked and laughed enough for twenty, but 
not a sign was there of malice or ill-feel- 
‘ing; all their thoughts were mirth. Now 
had they but been Britons there would 
have been a fight, and doubtless in the 
morning some sad event to tell.” 

Here the boys entered joyously, and 
greeted Owen with a hearty warmth thar 
made him look abashed. Hyllyn ap Fergus 
led them to the hall, whence all the tokens 
of the last night’s feast were carefully re- 
moved. The centre fire roared boisterously 
up to the very roof, and all around the 
ample fireplace were tempting joints of 
meat. <A goose was there, some deer-flesh, 
partridges, and meat cut from the wild 

ar’s haunch. Upon the board smoked 
delicious mess of various kinds of game 
stewed toa soup. Black bread was there 
in Plenty and brown mead. 

ey set to work and did full justice to 
the noble hospitality thus shown, and 
Harold told his host that though he was 
a Briton he was thenceforth a friend, and 
that Earl Rolf, who sometimes forgave 5 
wrong, never forgot a kindness. 

When they hed. rested after this repast 
Hyllyn ap Fergus gave them a full store 
to last them on the journey. Well refreshed 
and fed, well washed and full of mirth. 
they gave him courteous thanks and 
mounted on shete pasion Nat Oren 88 
their guide, the: lo) on their way, 
and often fang a glance behind them at 
the host who had supplied their needs with 
so much courtesy. 

The younger boys were very loud in 
praises of their host, but Owen seemed 
not quite to like their gratitude to him. 

At last he said to Hugo and the rest. 
** And know ye why old Hyllyn was s 
kind? I fancy not. Well, I tell you. 
then. He is my friend, and I have eri 
much to him of you. To please me he is 
ready to do anything. He sends me with 
you to the grim Earl Rolf to lead you on 
the way, so that no harm shall come to 
those whom I love well, as I do all of 
you.” 

This speech was not received with the 


2nthusiasm he expected, but Harold said, 
‘Thou art a ene good fellow, Owen, I am 
sure, and I shall not forzet to let my father 
xnow how very much w: owe thee.” Sud- 
lenly he paused, and, looking round on his 
sompanions, cried, ‘‘By Tues! I cannot 
‘ace him! Boys, we must turn our horses’ 
reads again, I cannot face my father! We 
nust return to false Llewellyn’s hold and 
shere fulfil our mission. at a pack of 
‘oals are we just to return to England to 
say wre broke our prison, escaped from 
‘ Llewellyn, and left our work un- 


jone!” 
‘By Thor!” said Beorn; ‘that is very 
rue! I quite forgot the Hthling!”” 


Owen sat astounded on his horse; he 
sould not understand-the noble sense of 
ionour which would have led these English 
soys directly back to bondage—perhaps to 
leath! But there they were, halting in 
‘ull retreat, ready to return to Llewellyn’s 
iold and render up again their new-found 
iberty! 

<* You see,” said Kenulf to his friends— 
‘you see, I never thought a bit about the 
Ethling. My mission was to find out you 
ind bring you home again. I think the 
:arl desires to see his son more than to hear 
US eetaeiar English,” Ow. 

‘« Strange people are you English,” Owen 
‘aid at last. ‘‘ Here, after all this trouble, 
ifter this escape, after the kindness shown 
vy Hyllyn Dhu and me, ye mad-brained 
»oys! ye fain would back to prison! If 
ve return again after this fearful risk I 
rave no further part in you or your mad 
loings! Honour, quotha!” 

‘© But,” said Harold, firmly, ‘‘ my father 
rade me learn some news of Ethelwulf, 
mown as the Athling, or heir to all the 
tingdom of West Saxons. We heard he 
vas imprisoned by Llewellyn, and my 
ather sent me to learn the truth. How 
hall I face him if I now return and say I 
ave not done it?” 

““By my faith,” said Owen, ‘‘ thou art 
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more afraid of this grim earl, thy father, 
than of death!” 

“T fear him and I love him too. Why 
not? But if he gives me work, my duty 
tells me, as well as inclination, I must do 
it. I cannot yet go back. I must return 
and ask the Domina whether the prince be 
there; I know that she would tell me.” 

“Well,” replied Owen, ‘‘ you are won- 
drous strange. However, I have hel; 
you once, and I can help you now. e 
2thling, as you call him, is, I judge, by 
this time with your father. A hind of 
Hyllyn Dhu’s was, three days back, upon 
the rderland, when a small force of 
riders asked him the nearest way to enter 
upon the English side. They gave him 
ample presents, and then he showed the 
way. e led them to the land of Hilde- 
berght the Saxon, and, fording there the 
river, crossed the plain which forms the 
‘march’ of Wessex. Among them was 
the prince, if that his dress, all white and 
golden helm, did not belie hisrank. His 
shield was gilt, and, as the hind relates, he 
blazed with gold all over!" 

“That is the Hthling to the life!” said 
Kenulf; ‘‘I have heard my father speak 
of the grand dress he uses, and he would 
count it shame to bate one jot of splen- 
dour with his foes. Did the hind see 
the Saxon whom thou hast called Thane 
Hildeberght ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Owen ; ‘‘he said that he 
was tall and stout, and very portly ; that 
he was clad in a short hunting mantle; a 
deep scar on his cheek showed him a 
soldier who had seen warmer work than 
hunting badgers or than slaying wolves.” 

“That is my father! Now, my lads, I 
trow this question is decided. We ride on!” 

Softly!” cried Harold. ‘How are 
we to know that this man was the Zth- 
ling? For I am sure my father had good 
reagon to think that false Llewellyn had 
him in his power. 

“That doubt,” said Owen, ‘I can settle, 


lads. It seems, from what the hind had 
gathered on the march, that your fair 
prince contrived to quit LieweliyD by aid 
of one from Powis who feigned to love 
Llewellyn and. hold him very dear. This 
man contrived to work so on Llewellyn 
that he gave your Athling more than 
usual freedom to ride and hunt. Some 
guards of Ethelwulf were by many pre- 
sents bribed to aid him in his flight. Ht 
seems one day there was a festival of some 
kind at the hold, and z ur rich Aithling 
asked to have his jewels, gold, and other 
trinkets to wear and look more brave. 


Llewellyn sent his pack full of all sorts of 
treasure’ that is Llewellyn’s way. Aided 
by all bis warders, thus bribed to help 


him further, he fled to old King Powis, 
who, to gain England’s friendship in war 
with false Llewell ragicided without a 
ransom the Englis thling up. These 
things are so, my masters, and to ride 
back to prison to learn that of the Zthling 
which Rolf already knows were worse 
than madness; for surely madman never 
was so mad as to fly back to prison!” 

Said Kenulf, ‘‘I am sure the tale is true, 
because my father isso well described. At 
all events, my hearties, we can tell Earl 
Rolf that Owen brings the news, and if it 
be a true and full report of what has hap- 

ed, it may serve his turn should grim 
1 Rolf ride ru: If not true he is our 
warrant. We believed his tale. What 
says friend Owen? Is this right or no?” 
is was straightforward, not quite to 
the taste of our good friend the Briton. 
Though his tale was true as he had told it, 
yet the sense of answering to Earl Blue- 
tooth for the truth was not a thing that 
Owen relished, and he looked confused. 
Still he made reply, 

‘« What I have said is truth, and Kenulf’s 
father, whom you know, will bear me out 
in saying that Ethelwulf has fled and 
sought the English side.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 


~ Author of The Two Cabin Boys,” “The Drummer Boy,” etc., etc. 


A™ hour or two before daybreak, although 
. the night was still ‘k, mysterious 
hadows began to move about the camp in 
he Armoudjan. They stopped in front of 
ach tent and quietly awakened the ser- 
‘ants, who, wrapped in their robes, were, 

ing to custom, lying at full length 
refore the doors. 

**Din hane dijate,” whispered the 
hadow, and the servant thus awakened 
answered, ‘‘ Bhot-acha,” rose to his feet, 
nd glided into the tent. _ 

‘What was the meaning of these mys- 
erious proceedings P ‘as a revolt in 
»wrogress against the Europeans? Was 
here to be a renewal of the sanguinary 
ragedy of 1857? There is no occasion 
or alarm; the shadows were only the 
hikaris telling the servants to wake up 
heir masters, for the hour had come for 
hem to start for the hunt; and in taking 
ill these precautions they were only carry- 
ng out the orders of the colonel, who was 
mxious not to disturb the sleep of the 
adies. 


OHAPTER XXI.—THE BUFFALO HUNT. 


The first item of the colonel’s pro; e 
was in preparation, the great buffalo bunt 
was to take place this very day. 

One of the first to appear was the presi- 
dent of the Tigerslayers’ Club himself, who 
began to superintend the execution of his 
orders, and sed from tent to tent to 
hi Coming to Holbeck’s, 
he lifted up the door and caught sight of 
our three friends, who had just finished 
dressing. Barbarou and Everest were fill- 


on the 
ing their cartridge-bags and inspectin; 
their arms, while ae was banging 
over his shoulder a large zinc case pain‘ 
a most lively green. 

‘Good morning, doctor,” said the 
colonel, as he entered; ‘‘ ready already? 
You set the young folks a good example. 
Have you your gun?” 

“My gun!” exclaimed Holbeck, in an 
indignant tone; ‘I am contented with 
the ther, that will be enough for my 

ing glories. My gun! There it is!” 
and he dished his zinc box. 

“Hum!” said the colonel; ‘‘I never 


used weapon like that, but I am afraid 
it will not have much effect on a wild 
buffalo.” 

“*You need not get excited, colonel,” 
said Barbarou; ‘‘the doctor will find 
something to do. He has seen that we 
have got no white ants, and so he is going 
to bring back a cargo.” 

‘© As you please,” said Shaughnessy, 
with a smile; ‘‘ but be quick, we must be 
in the saddle in a minute or two. The 
horses are waiting outside the camp, for T 
wished to keep the noise away from the 
ladies.” 

They left the tent, followed by Latch- 
man, who was going with the party. 

At the gerden gate » large fre had heen 
lighted, and the horses, in charge of the 
servants, were awaiting the arrival of the 
hunters, who were soon mustered. A num- 
ber of half-naked natives, carrying flaming 
torches, gave quite a picturesque effect to 
the meeting. 

The sportsmen mounted, Holbeck be- 
strode his white mule, and, at a signal 
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from the colonel, the troop, esco:ted by 
the torch-bearers, moved ahead at a gentle 
trot, so as to save the horses that were to 
play an important part in the coming 
chase. 

Holbeck modestly kept to the rear, and 
by him rode his new friend Cunningham, 
who began conversation with, ‘‘ You did 
well to come with us; the ride alone is 
worth all the trouble of getting up so 
early. We are going into one of the 
wildest parts of Gondvana.”” 


approach of dawn. One by one the natives 
extinguished their torches. 

ry the day began the air became very 
cold. 

“‘Hrrr!” said the doctor, with a shud- 
der ; ‘‘ I am sorry I did not bring my over- 
coat.” 

“This sudden lowering of the tempera- 
ture just before daybreak,” said Cunning- 
ham, “is a phenomenon that has always 
struck me on these Central Indian plateaux. 
I cannot quite explain it.” 


“At the Garden Gate a large Fire had been lighted.” 


‘Have we far to go, then?” asked 
Holbeck. - 

“ About nine miles, more or less; but we 
shall go over the Mahavellipore ridge, and 
on the other side we shall be in unexplored 
open country. It is only in such places 
that you can find buffalo nowadays, and 
Shaughnessy is rather proud at being able 
to begin operations with one of the most 
interesting sports in the Indian code.” 

“* But are not buffaloes very rare?” asked 
Holbeck. ‘‘I humbly confess that I was 
unaware that representatives of that bovine 
species were found in this country.”” 

“The wild buffalo, Bos bubalus,” said 
Dr. Cunningham, ‘is hardly met with in 
Asia, except in this part of Central India. 
He is much larger and stronger than his 
domestic congener, and has horns of im- 
mense size. He still roams about in herds 
between the Nirbada and the Godavari. 
You sometimes find him as far north as 
the Ganges, or even up to the Himalayas; 
but he has been driven back to the south 
by both European and native hunters. 
Hereabouts he has nothing to fear from 
the locals, who have only got spears and 
arrows, and very seldom care to face a 
formidable adversary. But he is not the 
only wild bull that haunts these regions. 
There is another interesting bovine repre- 
sentative—the Gaur, or Gavarus gaurus— 
whose fatty hump has given him the name 
of the Indian bison, although he has 
nothing to do with the real bison.” 

“‘What the Americans call a buffalo,” 
observed Holbeck. 

“Well,” replied the surgeon-major, 
‘*the gaur is ncither a bison nor a buffalo, 
heis not much more than a butcher’s bull. 
However, I fancy that our worthy presi- 
dent will turn up a specimen or so in the 
hills.” 

Chatting gaily, the horsemen reached 
the base of the range bordering the valley 
and began to ascend the escarpment. As 
they reached the summit a feeble light 
spread over the country :nouncing the 


‘It probably coincides with the estab- 
lishment of equilibrium in the atmo- 
sphere,” said Holbeck. ‘The air, by 
radiation, which is always very free in 
the tropics, gradually parts with its heat ; 
and if the night were longer we might see 
the thermometer fall before sunrise to some 
degrees below zero.” 

“ That isso,” said Cunningham. ‘‘ These 
Indians, who are more observant than 
people think, have for centuries availed 
themselves of the phenomenon to obtain 
ice by the simple means of nocturnal radia- 
tion.” 

The sportsmen were now descending the 
slope of the ridge, away from Mahavelli- 
pore. Day was coming on rapidly, and 
already the jagged peaks of the mighty 
throne of Mahadeo were tinted by the 
light veil of cloud, which rapidly changed 
to purple, to change again as the sun’s 
rays swept over the plain. 

Girt by the mountains, with their rocky 
flanks seamed here and there by tufted 
woods, the plateau lay before them in all 
its savage grandeur of hill and prairie. 

“As far as you can see,” said the 
colonel, pointing out the panorama to 
Everest, who was riding by his side, ‘‘ even 
if you were on top of one of the peaks, 
your eye would meet with neither town, 
village, nor hut. This huge country, right 
away up to the Wadan Nadi, is the pre- 
serve—the hunting-ground—of our friend 
Goulab Sing. Here the wild beasts can 
wander in peace, and no one can come 
hunting here without permission from his 
highness. Here it was that the king-of- 
the-tigers found a retreat for so many 
years. He wanted for nothing—neither 
peace nor food—and I cannot understand 
why he left this abode of pleasure for such 
risky adventures.” 

‘““He did what we all do,” replied 
Everest, sententiously. ‘‘No man is con- 
tented with his lot here below.” 

“You are wrong, young man,” quickly 
answered the colonel. ‘‘ Say, rather, that 


those alcae are happy who know how te 
live, who know how to bear the suffering 
inherent in our poor humanity, who bow 
before it without murmuring, and for the 
rest that comes to them are thankful. Even 
I, my young friend—even I, for instance, 
although but a poor penniless soldier, 
separated by death from a cherished com- 
panion, am happy and contented with my 
lot. It may be true that I was not quite 
such a philosopher before my Mary came 
out to me,” 

The horsemen had now reached the 
plain, on which the sun was throwing his 
shining beams. Soon in a bend of: the 
valley there appearcd a magnificent tent, 
with gay embroideries of red and blue, 
erec! under a clump of large trees. 
Many servants were moving busily about it. 

‘Here we halt, gentlemen,” said the 
colonel. ‘His highness has had this 
pavilion prepared for us, and has given a 
chota haziri, which is not to be despised 
after that long run. While you are break- 
fasting I will see the skikaris that are in 
waiting and make the final arrangements.” 

Haribadada, the maharajah’s chief 
huntsman, was in waiting at the tent to 
welcome the visitors on the part of his 
master, and to do the honours of the 
breakfast and the chase. Every one dis- 
mounted, and soon, in spite of the early 
hour, was making a hi meal at a 
table furnished as luxuriously as that at 
the Armoudjan. 

(To be ecntinued.) 


TrusT AND Try.—God helps, in many un- 
expected ways, those who love and trust in Him. 
The sweet singer of Israel had a sympathetic 
protector in the son of that jealous monarch 
who thirsted for his blood. ‘All the saints. 
salute you!” exclaims St. Paul; ‘‘chiefly they 
that are of Cesar’s household.” Wonderful’ 
Believers of the Gospel and comrades of its ad- 
herents existed in the very palace and barracks 
of imperial paganism, Let all who are perse- 
cuted and tempted take courage from this. Thr 
social atmosphere which yon breathe at home or 
at work may be morally pernicious. You can 
choose your friends, but not your associates, 
and the latter are often ‘‘ enemies of the Cros: 
of Christ.” But be brave ; fear nobody ; trust 
God. His eye is always upon you, and if you 
honestly try to be and to do right, depend upon 
it He will prove both ‘‘a sun and a shield * 
Aid will come when you require it. By un- 
looked-for agencies He can keep you from fall- 
ing into sin. We do Him grievous wrong ty 
getting frightened, and acting as if He were no: 
near to succour is whereyer we may be in the 

th of duty. en the e began to race 
ff Lantion, Gauinbere left hea for provincia! 
abodes. Lord Chesham was on the point of it 


—he was even stepping into his carriage, wheao 
he overheard an African servant say, “TT sup 
pose master’s Lord does not live in the city, but 
only in the country.” Do you dwell in 
habitation whose influences are beneficial? Ged 
can help and bless you in it, Are you livirg 
or working in an abode spiritually pestilenti:!? 
He can amile upon and protect you there wu 
—RevT. R. Stevenson, 
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INDIAN 


TEA ESTATE. 


By Caries H. Lepper, F.R.G.8., M.R.A.S., ETC. 


¥ usual good fortune has not forsaken 
me, and I am yetalive ! Perhaps you think that 
a needless statement to make, in this my own 


handwriting. I am, however, rather full of the 
fact just at present, and its assertion is a certain 
selied to my feelings. When you have read the 
account of my adventures en route to this spot 
(I was going to say on the earth's surface, but 
at times on the surface of the waters or in the 
vapours would be as correct), you will not 
marvel at my beginning my first chapter of 
adventures thus. 

Well, on arrival in Calcutta 1 called upon the 
agents of this property as instructed, to obtain 
information as to the means of continuing my 
journey. It was hot—hot beyond description— 
and, as it was dangerous to walk from the Great 
Eastern Hotel to the office of the agents in such 
a sun, I drove there in a ticca gharrie. 

The evolution theory fails to account for these 
phenomena; they might be descended from some 
antediluvian conveyance whose intermediate 
steps in the direct line have all disappeared, 
and of which we have no trace left. ‘A bathing. 
machine, with doors at the sides, Venetian 
blinds for panels, two slippery, shiny leather- 
covered seats, vis-a-vis, and sloping towards the 
well in the centre, which acts as the box for 
one’s feet. The seats thus sloping render it 
almost impossible to sit on them, without slip- 
ping off towards the knees of one’s companion 
opposite. Yes; a bathing-machine is perhaps 

e nearest-of-kin in dear old England. The 
wheels are sometimes elliptical instead of round, 
and the springs so weak, that every time the 
‘eccentric shape of the wheels lets one down with 
a bump, the body of the machine strikes the axle 
and sends one flying up till one’s hat is crashed 
in by the roof. 

A couple of animals called tatoos dragged the 
machine. They might have been ponies in the 
long-gone-by, but history does not state this on 
very credible authority ; and as their appearance 
is against the supposition, I have my doubts, 
The harness is evidently chiefly home-made and 
of primitive material—mostly of rope, and what 
is not rope is string; and if there is anything 
that isn’t either of these, it may have been leather 
once. We rattled along—yes, that expresses it 
exactly, if you throw in the bumping—and I 
descended at the agents’. 

1 found a gentleman sitting in his shirt and 
trousers at a table under a swinging pankah. 
He looked very hot and very busy. He re- 
ceived me politely, and gave me all the necessary 
information. He said that I might arrive at my 


CHAPTER I. 


destination ina fortnight to three weeks, accord- 
ing to the luck I might have en route. A week 
or two seems of no consequence out here. 
Rather different from breaking one’s leg over a 
piece of orange-peel on a metropolitan platform 
in a desperate hurry to catch a train, notwith- 
standing that there is another in about three 
minutes! 

Well, I need not repeat our conversation, as 
in my account of ‘the subsequent proceedings it 
will be understood that I was obeying his instruc- 
tions. He asked me to dinner that night, and 
this was my first experience of an English home 
in India, It was luxurious enough, and in the 
comforts of one’s surroundings one could forget 
the terrible heat for a moment or two at a time. 
I had to put on three shirt-collars before start- 
ing ere I could get one to remain starched for 
two minutes! yet I had a man fanning me all 
the time I dressed. They appear to work hard 
enough in office, these Calcutta merchants ; but 
once they leave off work' they collapse into limp 
inertia, and must be dressed and undressed by 
their servants like lay figares in a magasin des 
modes, Still, they can brace themselves up for 
a game of polo before dinner. Thus they in- 
cline to extremes—either working or playing at 
full steam, or else lying around as limp and lazy 
asthe necessary exertion of breathing will adimit. 

8 


It apy that there are some three or four 
ways of getting to Assam. The quickest is vid 
Dhubri ; but by this route one has about a 


dozen changes of conveyance in two days, before 
reaching the steamer which is to take one the 
rest of the journey up the Brahmaputra river. 
Then there are the routes vid Goalundo and 
Kooshtia, which cut off about a week’s journey 
from the river portion. These are all expensive 
if one has much ly; e ; so I was told that, as 
I would not leave my luggage behind to be for- 
warded by the next steamer leaving Calcutta 
for Assam, I had better go with my inggage by 
steamer all the way from Calcutta, which would 
take me a week longer than any of the other 
routes, but would not part me from my luggage. 
This decided my choice of route. 

How shall I describe the river-steamer and 
her two “flats”? one lashed on either side of 
her. Three large iron fish-kettles lashed 
together, each being decked over. The centre 
one, with motive-power just sufficient to haul 
the three along a few miles an hour against the 
strong current of the river, is in consequence 
called by courtesy the ‘‘ steamer,” not, as her 
appearance would lead any one to suppose, 
because she resembled a cullender. On the 
‘‘steamer” are a few wooden cages, each con- 
taining space for a passenger and practically an 
unlimited number of mosquitos. Some of the 
“« steamers” have of late been supplied with 
cabin furniture, and all are to be so equipped in 
time, but this was not my experience of the 
comforts of the ‘‘cabins ” of a river-steamer. 

Over the ‘‘cabins ” was an upper promenade 
deck, over which again was a inat roof, pro- 
tected on the upper surface by tarred canvas. 
On this promenade deck were the dinner-table 
and a sufficiency of chairs of sorts. Here we 
took our meals and lounged the weary hours 
away. The after part of this deck was screened 
off and devoted to coolies on their way up to 
the tea plantations, This fish-kettle raft, or 
Siamese-twin kind of fleet that was to be my 
home for some three weeks, was a decidedly un- 

leasant contrast to the fine ocean steamer with 
its jolly complement of passengers that I had 
been so loth to leave in Calcutta. There were 
but three passengers besides myself, and these 
with the captain were the only people on board 
the twins (or triplet) who had ever been to 
Europe, as the engineers of the ‘‘ steamer,” and 
the mates in charge of the ‘‘flate,” were all 
Eurasians of black blood. It often happens 
that there is but one passenger, and then he 


may fairly consider that he has experienced 
solitary confinement, and employ his leisure in 
making a casual’s diary on that subject. 

We fad in the first week to pass through the 
Sunderbunds, or delta of the united Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, and other large rivera. This is 
a marvellous network of streams, running 
through dense forest and mangrove swamps. In 
places the streams are so narrow that the twin- 
fleet touched the trees on either side, and how 
we got round some of the corners, called 
Fiddler’s Elbow, etc., appeared inexplicable, 
without presupposing the flexibility of the 
vessels and their being constructed on some 
accordion principle, embracing hinges in their 
hulls. The. Sunderbunds are famous for the 
tiger-shooting to be had up their creeks, and are 
notorious for the malarial fever which is en- 
demic, and also for the number of people killed 
there yearly by tigers. 

The captain had told us so many wonderful 
stories about the tigers and alligators of the 
Sunderbunds and Brahmaputra river, that we 
were in great hopes of having some sport to vary 
the monotony and compensate us in a measure 
for the awful cution we ourselves had to 
submit to, whilst affording in our turn sport for 
the exasperating mosquito. Our rifles and 
guns were always kept on the promenade deck, 
and in immediate readiness for such chances a3 
might offer. 

By the evening of the second day we had only 
seen a deer suddenly disappear into the jungle 
ere we could pull trigger, and the snout of an 
alligator disappear under water. We were 
beginning to think that Captain Younger’s 
stories and statements abont sport in the Sun- 
derbunds being ‘as plentiful as rabbits in a 
warren” were perhaps more interesting than 
accurate, It is true, we had heard several bark- 
ing-deer, and doubtless sport could exist in any 

uantity without our seeing much of it in the 
daytime owing to the noise of the paddles ; but 
from the captain’s stories we had expected to see 
something of the game, and we were getting dis- 
appoin' At dusk we always to anchor 
for the night, as it is said to be impossible to 
navigate a steamer here after dark owing to the 
shifting sandbanks, etc. 

On the second evening we heard a commotion 
aft, andacry of “ Bagh/" (“Tiger !”) We had 
been anchored about two hours, and there was a 
fine moon. We had seized our rifles and were 
running aft when we met one of the lascars of 
the crew coming to call us. He told us thata 
big tiger had swum off from the shore, and was 
resting now on the long rudder used on these 
steamers. Here was a chance indeed! If he 
would but wait for us ! 

We were all “ griffins,” é.¢., new-comers, and 
this was the first occasion that either of us 
would have faced a wild tiger—not confined be- 
hind the bars of a cage. Pat O'Leary, the Irish- 
man of our party, had a muzzle-loading rifle, 
and it was loaded, as, being a muzzle-loader, the 
captain allowed him to keep it charged on deck, 
provided he did not leave it capped, otherwise 
against our breechloaders Pat would never have 
had a chance of a shot, and it was safe enough 
without cape. 

Pat was the first to reach the vessel’s stern. 
There, sure enough, crouched the beast below 
us on the radder—a four-inch plank some four- 
teen feet long. Up went Pat's rifle; a second 
for aiming, and snap, snap, went one hammer 
after the other. No report! ‘Bad luck to it, 
but I've forgotten the caps!" By this the 
tiger was showing signs of moving off, when in 
the nick of time another passenger and myself 
fired together, and the tiger rolled heavily off 
the rudder, and made an effort to reach the 
bank. Two boats were in the water astern, 
and one of them was soon manned, and in we 
jumped. Polling hard, we got within a few 
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feet of the wounded beast just as he was reach- 
ing land. 

e had been badly hit. His strength ap- 
peared failing him. e were loth to spoil his 
skin with another shot, but if he proved to have 
enough strength left to get into that jungle we 
should lose him for a certainty. Pat pleaded to 
be allowed ‘‘ just wan shot at the very first tiger 
he had ever seen aloive in its own counthry.” 
What could we do but agree? Pat fired, and 
finished him. We got him on board, and he 
had three distinct wounds, so we had all drawn 
our first blood, and were delighted. 

The fourth passenger was an esthetic young 
man. Tiger or any other shooting was ‘“‘quite 
too exciting, but he had never been used to it” 
—or anything else; having probably never in 
all his life struck anything—but attitudes. 
How such a character ever came to be sent out 
to Aasam, of all places in the world, was one of 
our conundrums that we had to give up. From 
his own account of himself he should have 
proved, one would have thought, “qnite too 
exquisitely precious” to his friends to have ever 
been allowed by them to adopt a tea-planter’s 
life, with all the hardships, trials, and risks 
attendant on the attempt to ‘‘live up to it "— 
for we were certain he would never get further 
than the attempt. 

That tiger did us a lot of good, a very skinful 
of patent tonic. It set up our spirits, revived 
anticipations, and afforded us an inexhaustible 
topic of conversation for all that night and all the 
nextday. It became, instead of the realisation 
of our greatest desire, as it undoubtedly had 
been, nothing more than a promise of what was 
to come, and the solid foundation of immense 
sporting castles in the air. Why, shooting a 
ager was nothing! How fellows did exagge- 
rate in their stories! Look how easily that 
one had died! What bosh to say that it was 
foolhardy to go after a tiger on foot! It might 
be a little more dangerous than shooting from 
the deck of a steamer certainly, but we didn’t 
see anything foolhardy in it. Notabit. We 
had arrived at this conviction by the evening of 
the next day, and had anybody who could lead 
a party to the tiger proposed a tiger-shoot on 
foot, here were three young fellows only too 
anxious to follow hun, 

The dinner-bell sounded. Leisurely we strolled 
towards the table to the regulation meal. Sud- 
denly a terrible hullaballoo down below, and a 
stampede of every soul on the lower deck of the 
steamer, across the stages on to the ‘‘flats” on 
either side, as hard as they could bolt, raising 
cries of ‘‘ Bagh/” (‘‘ Tiger”) the while, caused us 
all to run to the side to see what the excitement 
wasabout. We soon learned that a tiger, scent- 
ing, we supposed, the sheep and fowls on board, 
had not only swum off, but had actually suc- 
ceeded in springing on board from the rudder 
before any one had noticed him! He was now 
in sole charge of the lower deck, and utterin, 
ominous growls at intervals. As bad luck would 
have it, we‘had all taken our weapons down as 
usual out of the night dew to our cabins when 
we went below to sh up for dinner! We 
hadn’t a weapon amongst us ! 

Whilst undecided what to do, as our servants 
were up on deck with us—and the people on 
tho “flats” naturally replied to our suggestion 
that they could avail themselves of our weapons 
if they liked, that we on the steamer were 
nearer the weapons than they were—the tiger, 
whether prompted by curiosity or from what 
other motive I cannot pretend to say, quietly 
marched up the companion-ladder and appeared 
within five paces of us on the upper deck ! Here 
was a situation! This wasn’t exactly doing a 
tiger-shoot on foot, as we were all unarmed. 
Onr conviction, so recently arrived at, had not 
8 fair chance of being put to the test. We 
didn't stop to argue on that point, however, as 
we realised more immediate calls upon our time. 
The society of the newly arrived guest at meal- 
time was an intrusion we had to submit to, as 
we were not in a position to resent it. We 
submitted—in various ways. Pat vaulted over 
the taffrail, and ping one of the iron stan- 
chions below (which supported the upper deck) 


with his legs, let himself slip down it, and was H 


out of sight in less time than it takes to ex- 
pisin. The coptain sprang over the rail on to 
his cabin, which was on the sponsons, and from 
thence he dropped on to the gangway below. 
The wstuetic young man was heard to exclaim, 


“In other lands to die ; 
And where our fathers’ ashes be 
Our own may never lie.” 


How he got down he could not tell us, and 
80, a8 we were otherwise enguged at the moment 
and did not find it convenient to watch him, I 
cannot explain the order of his going. One of 
the servants declared he saw him try first of all 
to hide under a pewter dish-cover, but that 
failing to satisfy him he ‘‘danced in a mad 
fashion” towards the after companion-ladder. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this. 

The other passenger and myself not being 
athletes or esthetes, dropped quietly over- 
board, and were picked up by the people on the 
“flats” as we came to the surface between the 
vessels. The servants on deck with us at the 
time ran to the after companion-ladder and 
found an escape in that direction. 

The tiger was now in full charge of the whole 
steamer! Would he be content with this or 
would he uire a ‘‘atrategic frontier” and 
take it into his royal head to capture and annex 
the ‘flata” too in turn? On our reassembling 
on the deck of the ‘‘flat,” on which we had all 
found temporary shelter, we agreed that the 
ings were altogether unusual 
and irregular. Fo! owing that motion, the next 

he situation was not to 
be endured. Then came various more or less 
impracticable proposals and amendments for the 
recapture of the steamer. 

The beast would not remain quiet on the 
upper deck and thereby allow us a fair chance 
of Teaching our weapons in the cabins of the 
lower deck. He amused himself, on the con- 
trary, by scampering cat-like all over the ship, 
and, as Pat said, ‘‘you eould never tell where 
he wasn’t.” At last Pat and I, whose cabins 
were immediately opposite the ‘‘ flat” on which 
wo stood, agreed that if the lascars would run 
some planks across opposite our cabin doors as 
a stage we would race across, as once in our 
cabins we were temporarily safe, although the 
walls would have splintered like shavings at a 
blow from the tiger's paw. Once inside, how- 
ever, and armed, we felt that we could account 
for the pirate before he could do us much harm. 

The planks were run across and we ran 
across the planks. The tiger had seen us, and 
came bounding along towards the cabins. The 
lascars in consequence knocked the stage-planks 
into the water. Our retreat was cut off, but we 
had our rubbishy half-inch panel doors shut. 
The tiger, not having seen how we had disap- 
peared, and being unaccustomed to euch artifi- 
cial apparatus as doors, was puzzled for a 
moment. He sniffed around the cabin walls in 
a way that was not exactly conducive to sloth 
on our parts—in the matter of loading, etc. I 
know that I felt as if I had just a match-box 
between me and a long hereafter. Pat said, 
that after one awful, Eiood-eurdiing sniff, he 
had felt ‘‘as if there was likely to be just wan 
touch of nature wonderous unkyind and althe- 
gither wan too many!” 

I was ready first. Looking through the 
Venetian shutters forming the cabin’s upper 
panels, I saw the huge beast at my door, his 
tail towards the ‘‘flat,” and his head, which I 
could not see, down at the deck just below the 
door. I fixed the Venetian open and rested the 
muzzle of the rifle on the shutters, not daring to 
let it project for fear of attracting his attention ; 
as he would have probably improved the occa- 
sion with a blow that would have cork-screwed 
the barrels and made me uncomfortable. 

I waited, aiming all the time at his spine, 
till I should hear Pat whistle, which was the 
signal we had agreed upon. Pat whistled, and 
we fired together. We had missed his spine, 
and he had strength left to move a little farther 
aft to get room for a spring. This put him 
quite out of sight for Pat, and made it neces- 
sary for me to move to another side of the 


cabin to fire again. 1 had just reloaded th 
discharged barrel to have always one in reserve. 
when he sprang at the panels, striking then 
with his fore paws and legs in the full force of 
his spring. The door was shattered and bunt 
in! Luckily I was not immediately behini 
the falling panels, and escaped a blow from 
them, but here was an opening amply larg. 
enough for the beast to enter by ! 

He crouched below for a second as if recover- 
ing himself after the last spent effort. My 
feelings at that moment were unusual, net to 
risk the c e of exaggeration by attempting 
to describe them. Being unavoidably presen’ 
in the body, it was well for me at that critica. 
instant that my mind, which can hardly be saii 
to have been unavoidably present, did not 
desert me on the éccasion and leave my body t. 
its fate. With my life depending on my bein, 
prompt, I stood at one of the side panels, anu 
thrasting my rifle between the slits in thr 
Venetian till the muzzle almost touched th- 
tiger’s ear, pulled a trigger without pausing t+ 
shoulder the rifle. The beast sprang up a~ 
though the shot had only been fired at the ix 
stant he was on the spring. His fore paws ani 
head and shoulders came in through the open- 
ing left by the already smashed-in panel. 

le was now virtually inside the cabin wit) 
me! Was I to be a second Daniel? Not if | 
could help it! I had still my second barrel. 
and I congratulated myself on my sportsmanlik. 
behaviour in reloading immediately I had fired 
the first shot whilst I had the opportunity. |: 
was unn , a8 it happened, however, as 
before I could fire 1 saw his head drop, and then 
he slipped back on to the deck, stone dead. 
That was a moment of considerable relief. 1 
like sport, but I do not like posing in this way. 
It is over, and I know all about it now. 

Didn't the natives set up a cheer and how! 
with delight! When they saw the panel stos: 
in they had held their breath and made sure | 
was a sacrifice. When the tiger fell back ther 
breathed again, as I had not kept them lon: 
enough to suffocate. The captain and other 
Europeans came over firat, and then at interva!. 
the Eurnsians came over, more cautiously, in th- 
order of their pluck. But it was not till we hai 
touched and turned the huge beast over that 
apy of the natives dared venture across from 
the ‘‘flat.” The captain, dear old Younger, 

rasped me by the hand and congratulated me, 
and so did the other passengers. The sstheti: 


young man having turned up, gazed in a rapt 
sort of way at the ‘‘ mighty fallen,” and, with 
with a breast-battou 


his nervous fingers playin, 
on his waistcoat, matteres— 
“ There is a calm upon me— 
Inexplicable stillness ! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life.” 


This young man appeared to be a constar: 
source of irritation to Pat, and the latter, on 
hearing him repeat the above lines, but without 
quite grasping the idea, said, with a ‘‘ Pshaw '~ 
of contempt, ‘‘ ‘ Inexplicable stillness!’ Faith‘ 
ou'd find it explicable enough if you had two 

ullets in your back and another in your— 


head!” ‘I couldn't pay him the complimes: 
of saying ‘brain,’” he added in an undertone 
to the captain, 

The captain ordered a to be put on the 


dead tiger to see that the claws and whisker- 
were not stolen, as the natives value these 
highly as chamns, and we then adjourned frow 
our labours to refreshment and tackled the 
dinner we had almost forgotten. 

To form an idea of a dinner-table’s appear- 
ance in this latitude, and to really appreciate 
the quantity and variety of existing insect-. »r 
to form a fairly complete entomological eoll-<- 
tion, you must have dined a few times on board 
an Assam river-steamer. Without that expe 
rience, your ideas on insects will be cruce. 
limited, and narrow, and your collection wii 
lack about half the specimens of every variety 
and every species necessary to its completion. 
The following may be accepted as a sainple £ 
our nightly experience. 
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When we sat down, the lamps having been 
burning on the table during the tiger hunt, and 
the side-awnings, or canvas screens, not havin, 
been let down as the evening was very close an 
hot, the tablecloth was b! and mottled with 


and grey in moving spots or patterns. 
‘ot a stitch of the origina] table-covering was 
visible! The soup been set on the table in 


the plates all ready for us to sit down to, having 
been served by the kansamah (butler). No soup 
was visible! Instead of soup, the plates, even 
to the edges, were covered by a more or less 
shiny glinting mass of Triggling or creeping 
insects, The pedestals of the lamps, which were 
of white porcelain, were now black with the 
bodies of the solid mass of sandflies sticking to 
the slightly oily surfaces of the pedestals: Even 
the salt in the salt-cellars was black! No; I 
am not rating. Well, the soup had to 
be dis; with on this occasion, and the table- 
cloth was removed and relaid, to give us a fair 
and clean start to begin with, though everybody 
knew it was practically waste of time. But then, 
hat see, when the cloth got covered with insects | 
y degrees one grew more accustomed to it, asit 
were, and it was not quite so noticeable as when 
one sat down to the table already covered. 


Accustomed enough, though we were, to leaving 
it so, it was not the same thing finding it thus 
qt starting. 


1 cannot attempt to describe the insects, 
their number is legion; their variety is also | 
legion. From the praying mantis, about five 
inches long am. the big humming-beetle, 
weighing about a quarter of a pound, with 
a hum like a factory steam-whistle in a fog, 
down to the almost invisible sandfly, every 
insect appeared to be represented. It was as 
though some instructions had been issued as to 
our being Noah’s Ark the second, only instead 
of each specimen being represented by two of 
its kind, the representations had been increased 
by several multiples and a few 0’s added to the 
result. I can’t be more definite ; I like to be 
as exact as I can, and this is as near as I can 
get without risk of making mistakes. 

The worst of all are the scented insects. They 
have a leas polite name out here. There are a 


variety of these, too caomie most innocent-look- 
ing, like pretty little light-green shoppers, 
others very like the Norfolk How: in Europe. 


Once come within range of the perfume of one 
of these gentry, innocent-looking or not, and 
you will never forget the circumstance. You 
taste him several fonds off, for the perfume has 
a greasy, oily kind of consistency, which clings 
to the palate as well as to the nasal organs, and 
causes a hysterical swelling in the throat and 
epigastric region calculated to beat all apothe- 
caries’ emetics out of competition. If one gets 
hidden in your soup or in your vegetables, 
and you touch any of the soup or any of the 
vegetables that have been in his neighbourhood, 
zou. on elite, or a sourenisat intseral and 

gin dinner all over again from the beginning 
when you get back, what you took before count- 
ing for less than nothing. If you touch one 
with your fingers by accident it takes a cake of 
brown Windsor soap and three fills of a 6ft. 6in. 
bath to wash the perfume off. You see I can 
be exact when I can rely upon my data ! 

I have heard Englishmen say that, once 
having tasted soup tainted by one of these, you 
can distinctly call up that taste seven years after- 
wards, and if you dwell a little on it the effects 
will be just the same as when you actually went 
through your first experience. For my own 
part I'can quite believe it, and if they had told 
ime that this flavour, once tasted, went down 
in families from one generation to the next, I 
should not have felt justified in questioning 
the veracity of that statement without having 
proofs on my side to refute it. 

Then there were the ‘‘gun-and-limbers,” as 
we called them. These are about an inch and a 
lhalf long, and are divided, wasp-like, or 
ichneumon-like, into two portions by a short but 
very fine waist.” The body portion is about an 

ach and a quarter of the whole inch and a half. 
“he head and long wings own the other quarter 
of aninch. They are ugly and eccentric-look- 
ing fellows, and seem to have no end of trouble 


with their body-ends, or “guns,” trailing in 
a heavy, unwieldy fashion behind them. If the 
two portions are divided at the waist the head 
and wings flutter up to the body-end to see 
what is the matter in the most curious manner. 
The head makes an inspection, and when it 
quite realises that the dissolution of partner- 

ip is final it goes off on its own account 
and leaves its partner without wasting further 
sympathy. 

But I must put a limit to this description, 
so will merely add that to see a great five-inch 
praying-mantis come stalking along the table, 
stop right in front of you, sit up, and raise his 
great triangular head to look you solemnly in 
the face, and then raise his arms in silent prayer 
as though he had come to worship you, is one of 
the most serio-comic or solemnly farcical per- 
formances I have ever witnessed. Do not forget 
the sandflies that are all the time stealing in 
amongst your hair to give you their red-hot 
needle-prick by hun of thousands, I do 
not know how many go to a million in the way 
of bulk, so I cannot say millions, as I am judg- 
ing by several pailfuls I saw swept from the 
deck one morning, the collection of the night 
before. The mosquitos are worse in Assam 
than they are in Burmah. Now, you will 
understand the comparison when I tell you that 
it is matter of history, taught in the schools out 
here, that the mosquitos in one of the Burmese 
wars drove the British troops and sailors out of 
Upper Burmah! It is a fact. They vit the 
troops so hard, and the men’s blood being 
already poisoned by the malaria of the country, 
they could not scratch the bites without ery- 
sipelas setting in, So many legs and arms had 
to be amputated that at last the doctors, who 
had lost their own arms finally, had to insist on 
the withdrawal of the troops from before the 
mosquito legiens! They are worse in Assam 
than in Burmah, they tell me, and I can imagine 
that to be worse than they are in Assam would 
be difficult, unlgss they came within the class 
of ‘‘horned cattle.” Why, they have shells 
like beetles, and crackle when you tread on them, 
till you hop up as if you trodden on a 
lucifer-mate! 

But I must drop the insects, for you see, as T 
know how much more wonderful. the whole 
trath is, I cannot always tell where to draw the 
line, nor realise exactly how far short of the 
truth I should stop if I want untravelled peoplo 
at home to believe me. 

Now, for instance, trees in Assam will grow 


from seed into saplings over twenty feet high in | 


one year, yet who would believe that at home ? 
It is none the less trac! An American gentle- 
man we met at one of the stations told us as an 
illustration of the rapid jungle growth, and of 
the stren; of soil and forcing nature of the 
climate of Assam, that one night at a bungalow 
where he had been staying on a visit, a cart- 
lead of French wire-nails arrived for the factory’s 
use. They were unloaded that night on arrival. 
One case broke, and a good many nails got 
spilt on the ground. It was too dark to pick 
them all up. The next morning fifty coolies 
had to be sent down to the bungalow to clear 
away the hedge of crowbars into which those 
uails had grown during the night, before the 
American and his friends could walk out. The 
American gentleman declared they would have 
been railroad rails within a fortnight if left to 
themselves and neither pruned nor plucked. 
That, of course, he could only surmise, as un- 
fortunately they did not leave any on trial. The 
crowbars were extraordinary enough, though— 
if he did not exaggerate. Remember I only 
vouch for what I saw myself. Now I must stop 
about the growth, as that too might lead me 
into statements that I must be cautious about 
making. You see I have so many wonderful 
things to relate that I can leave out all the 
most wonderful for fear of my good faith being 
doubted, and yet leave ample materials for a 
strictly credible and perhaps sufficiently inter- 
esting narrative. Unless, indeed, my recent 
experiences of the marvelleus, so to speak, have 
warped my judgment on the point of what will 
appear credible to people at home. 


Cd APTER IL. 

In a few days alter the second and last of our 
tiger adventures, we got amongst the crocodiles 
and alligators, and had some splendid practice 
at various ranges. They are immense and im- 
mensely ugly, these amphibious beasts, so plen- 
tiful in the rivers out here. We frequently 
counted as many as ninety on one sandbank, 
and there would probably be as many more on 
another sandbank only half a mile from the 
former. 

They lie basking on the sand close to the 
water's edge, so ne.r that even when mortally 
wounded they generally e to twist them- 
selves into the water and disap) 3 80 that 
they are seldom bagged. Their oil is said to be 
very valuable fur .ome purposes. The alli- 
getors make away with many unfortunate 

ermen every year. The crocodiles, on the 
other hand, though many of them are quite as 
bulky to all appearance as the alligators, only eat 
fish. These Page crocodiles, existing in such 
vast numbers as they do in these waters, must 
consume a fabulous amount of fish in the course 
of a year. Considering the fish from these 
rivers find» its way by rail to Calcutta, it strikes 
one that Government might wage a profitable 
war against these terrible pests. But I have 
nothing to do with Government and its sins of 
omi 1, and no doubt you would rather hear 
state of my journey than suggestions on poli- 
tical economy. 


A few days after leaving Goalundo, a port 
(save the mark !) at which we took in some more 
passengers who had cut off seven days’ steamer- 
travelling, having come by rail from Calcutta 
to Goalundo, we were told by the captain that 
we should soon see a wild buffalo or two in all 
probebility. ‘This was Bood and welcome-news 
for us. We were tired of blazing at alligators, and 
hed saved our few remaining rounds of loaded 
cartridges for the chance of these buffalo. 

Our talk was now all ‘‘ wild buffalo,” and our 
thoughts were all ‘‘wild buffalo,” when one 
evening as we were lounging on deck, the 
steamer not yet stopped for the night, the 
captain brought us all to our feet as though we 
had received an electric shock, by calling out in 
a very excited tone, ‘ Buffalo!” fie was 
standing some distance abaft the paddle-boxes 
and looking astern. In an instant we had 
seized our rifles and were racing aft as hard as 
we could go towards the captain, shouting ex- 
citedly, ‘Where? where?” Pat passed him 
first, and the captain showed him the buffalo 
on the bank near the water (a fine beast) and 
then waved us back. 

We did not see the point of this waving back 
at first, but he was imperative in his action, 
and we, supposing he must have some good 
renson, obeyed and did not proceed. Pat by 
this had reached the after rail of the vessel, and 
was aiming at the fine bull. We were getting 
disgusted at this partiality shown to Pat, who 
had not proved himself a crack shot by any 
means at the alligators ; but it was for this rea- 
son in part that the captain had allowed him to 
have preference, as it turned out. In fact the 
captain had not intended his little joke to go 
as far as firing, but in trying to keep us back 
he was too late in turning to call out to Pat te 
stop. Fora wonder Pat had ev ing ready 
to time on this occasion, even to his caps, and 
as the captain turned to shout to him Pat pulled 
the trigger and down dropped the buffalo, by a 
terrible fluke considering it was Pat who fired, 
dead as dead could be, shot through the heart. 
Pat looked round at us for applause, his face be- 
traying the wildest delight at hia suecess. 

“Why, you duffer!” shouted the captain, 
“*yow’ll have a nice bill to Rey an 

*¢ What for ?” Pat asked back. 

“‘What for, indeed! The owner will soon 
let you know what for! Why, didn’t you see 
the bell hung round its neck You made the 
poor beast ring its own knell. You might have 
seen the string through its nose if you had 
looked! Don’t you know a tame buffulo when 
you see one?” 

“¢ Arrah! new, captain: did not you call out 
to us that there was buffulo?” 

“But I did not say ecild buffalo—I merely 
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called out buffalo, and baifalo it was. Who 
would have thought anybody could be such a 


duffer as to fancy a wild butfalo would wear a | 


bell! A pretty sportsman you are indeed !” 
“But I never saw the bell,” put in Pat, ex- 
tenuatingly. 
«Don’t believe you ever saw the buffalo, or 
you wouldn't 


have hit it, 
judging by 
former _ experi- 
ences of your 
shooting. Now 
then, sir, look 
there!” and as 


we rounded a hill 
of sand covered 
with long grass, 
we came in full 
view of a herd of 
about « hundred 


cattle being 
watered by a few 
natives, and to 


which herd Pat’s 
bull had probably 


belonged ! 
Poor Pat! That 
incident told 


against him inone 
way or another all 
the rest of the 
journey, and was 
all the harder on 
him as it was al- 
most his onl} 
cessful shot ! 

The morning of 
this adventure an 
escape of steam 
starting from 
pipe had 

ven a half- 
caste “lady” out 
of her cabin. She 
was bound for 
Tezpore, a station 
farther up the 
river. The next 
morning the pipe 
went wrong again, 
and again thehalf- 
caste damsel had 
to escape from her 
cabin in her night 
toilet. It was 
amusing to hear 
her call out in her 
chi-chi accent, as 
the Anglo-Indian 
accent is called out 
here, ‘*Tezpore, 
where? Oh, mis- 
fortunate steamer! 
Again that boiler 
burst! Tezpore, 
where, I say ? 
don’t know !” 

At Goalundowe 
we had taken in 
amongst the new 
passengersa young 
Scotchman, evi- 
dently very raw, 
who had been 
caught wild some- 
where in the Highlands. His rawness amused 
us considerably, as it was not long in becoming’| 
evident. The second day he was on board, one 
of the younger passengers asked him why he | 
had not his rifle on deck, taking it for granted 
that he had one, ‘‘ Weel, it’s no ’zactly my 
fault, sir, as I am no the happy owner o’ a gun, 
d'ye ken ?” he replied. 

“Oh, I see,” said his questioner; ‘‘ didn’t 
bring one out, eh?” 

** Weel, I tried me best, but it wouldna do. 
I couldna afford to buy one, so I just steppit 
o'er to my uncle’s, who is no that badly off, do | 
you ken, an’ I thoucht I'd just give the old 
mon a hint that I could do wi’ a gun o’ sorts. 
He has a gun or two and to spare, and so when | 


“Came in through the opening left.” 


it come near leave-taking I said, ‘ Would you 
recommend me to tak’ oot a gun wi’ me, uncle ? 
They tell me there’s grand sport in those pairts.’ 
The old man looked as wise as may be, an id, 
‘Weel, laddie, that depends. If you're going 
cot to shoot I'd certainly tak’ oot a gun wi’ ye, 
as I dinna ken hoo you could vera weel do 


eevee 


mickle in that line wi'oot a gun. But if you're 
Ee oot to mak’ money it’s my MY gees ye'd do 

etter if ye left. the gun behind.’ He didna 
offer to afford me a gun after that, so I had to 
come, and no gun.” 

“Didn't see the point of combining pleasure 
with business, eh ?” 

“* Aiblens ! you’re no far wrang, but 1 hae me 
doots, as I ken the old mon, and hé might hae 
more selfish reasons than he cared to let on.” 

** Hae-me-doots,” as we called him after this, 


was keen enongh on sport, and he was wild to | 


have some shooting, so one of the passengers 
offered good-naturedly to lend him a gun ‘to 
take on shore one evening when we should come 
to a likely anchoring-place, near which sport 


might be expected. Every evening after ob- 
taining this promise ‘‘Hae-me-doots” would 
seionel ane captain, as soon as we had 
anchored, if this was a good spot for sport. 
At last the captail afforded him Eis oppor. 
tunity by telling him “he would probably suc- 
ceed if he tried now.” Off he went with the bor. 
rowed gun and a 
coolie he had tip- 
to back 
is “bag.” When 
it was quite dark 
and he had not 
returned we be 
gan to havedoubts 
as to his having 
lost he way in the 
j le. ventu- 
allyhe up, 
tired out, and yet 
tly excited 
Gn being asked, 
What sport? he 
threw himself 
down in a chair 


‘3 
“ Turkey - baz- 


zards; 
birrds, but loud smellers.”” 

“What does he mean?” asked 
one. ‘*There’s no such thing—not 
in Assam, at all events.” 

“Ha! ha! ba!” laughed the 
captain, and he went off chuckling 
and smacking his legs im his own 
peculiar fashion, evidently enjoying 
some joke he was the first to appre- 
ciate. This proceeding on the cap 
tain’s part hurt poor ‘* Hae-me- 
doot’s” self-esteem, as he had been 
anticipating congratulations and an 
altogether different reception. 

Presently the coolie appeared on 
the scene, and then the murder was 
out. The poor fellow came on board 
staggering under the load of four 
huge filthy—vultures! and with s 
look that betokened disgust, and an 
inquiring glance at the other Euro- 
peans, as though to see by the way 
they took the arrival of this ‘* bag,” 
whether Europeans really appreciated 
that sort of ** game,” or whether his 
late employer was a lunatic, He 
smiled a sheepish sort of smile wha 
he saw the effect produced and heard 
the roar of laughter that welcomed 
his arrival. 

“Phew ! heave the beastly things overboard, 
metps ” cried somebody. 
| ‘What for? The captain says they’re grand 
| eating,” cried out ‘‘Hae-mo-doots,” and then we 
| saw that the captain must have had a hand in 
| this jos, as indeed he had in most of those on 
board. 


grand 


It turned out that ‘*Hae-me-doots” had 
called the captain’s attention to some “‘ 
| birrds ” one day and asked him what they wer, 
| and that the captain had ‘told him they we 
‘grand birrds indeed! Turkey-buzzards ani 
splendid eating!” Hae-me-doots had all alot: 
borne this in mind, and made ‘‘turkes- 
buzzards” his dream of real sport, until he w+ 
awakened as related. 
(To be continued.) 


A DMIRAL WILLIAM BuicH, the cause and 
victim of two famous mutinies, belonged 


~ to that section of the very old school whose 


| adjectives and exclamations were 


~ -with cases on record against 


Bejuent and 
invariably blasphemous. Cruel, se! , tact- 
less, tyrannical, and a thorough-going flogger— 
i im of punishing 


* men with as much as six hundred lashes—his 


whole career was a tempest of trouble of his own 


' taking, and was anything but one of which his 


' service is 


proud. Had it not been for the adven- 
tures of those who had the misfortune to serve 
under him, he would have long since sunk into 
oblivion. These adventures were, however, 


* most remarkable, and the remembrance of them 


- will live as long as the lan, 


| discovery. 


- vessel of two hundred and fifteen tons 


He was born in Cornwall in 1754, and first 
ame into note as the sailing-master of the 
Resolution in Captain Cook's second vo: of 
In August, 1787, he was appointed 
to command the Bounty, a small ship-ri; 
at had 


- been purchased by the Government for the pur- 
- pose of taking bread-fruit trees from the South 
‘ Sea Islands to Jamaica, where it was intended 
- to acclimatise them. The Bounty carried but 


_ the plants, her saloon 


fight gans—four six-pounders and four swivels. 
er crew was a small one, only forty-four all 
told. She was specially fitted up for carrying 
eing turned into a con- 
servatory, and the only cabins under the poop 


being those of the commander and master, 


facing each other at the entrance to the main 
deck—an unusual arrangement, which had con- 


; Siderable influence on the subsequent events. 


The voyage was not pleasant. Captain Bligh’s 
orders had been for him to round Cape Horn, 
He tried to do so in vain ; the weather was too 
much for the Bounty, and at last he laid his 
course for the South Seas by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land. This 
necessitated the crew being put on short rations, 
and as Bligh himself was purser, the inevitable 


_ observations at the reduction were hardly met 


as judiciously as they might have been. A little 
cheese was found to be missing—it had been 
taken to the captain’s own house when the 
Bounty lay in the river—and officers and crew 
were stigmatised as thieves, and forbidden to 


touch a morsel again during the voyage. Pum 
nlae of bread, a pound of the 


kins took the place 
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THE BOUNTY. 
1.—THE CAPTAIN. 


former doing duty for two pounds of the latter, 
and on complaint being made the ship’s com- 
pany were told that the captain would ‘‘ make 
them eat grass before he had done with them !” 
Rations grew shorter and shorter, except for the 
captain, who lived as he had always lived. 

en Matavai Bay was reached, and the ship 
reprovisioned, the officers and crew were in- 
formed that the captain intended to take nine- 
tenths of all the private stocks that came on 
board. And so the petty grievances accumu- 
lated ; the captain flog; 
ened to flog the officers. One of the midshipmen 
was kept in irons for eleven weeks ! 

At last matters came to a crisis while the 
Bounty was on her way from Tahiti to the 
Friendlies. When off Tofoa, Bligh missed a 
cocoanut or two from his private pile. Instantly 
the ship was in an uproar. Every man had to 
produce his cocoanuts on the quarter-deck. The 
officers were addressed as thieves and rascals, 
and Fletcher Christian, the head of the third 
watch—for the Bounty was worked in three 
watches instead of two—was threatened before 
the assembled crew with being flo, until he 
was made to jump overboard, Finally the cap- 
tain ‘seized all the cocoanuts in the ship and 
stowed them away for his private consump- 
tion. , 

The threat of the flogging sank deep into the 
heart of Christian, and during the night he, in’ 
an evil moment, made up his mind to put the 
unpopular captain adrift. The mutiny was 
soon organised ; the key of the arm-chest was 
secured, the master was overpowered, and Bligh 
was awakened to find himself a prisoner in 
Christian’s hands. 

With eighteen other men he was ordered into 
the launch, the best boat on board. , In the 
launch were placed a-cooking-pot, enter’s 
tools, spare sails, cordage, stores, an 
utilities, and enough food for a ran to the 


neighbouring islands, and before the painter ' 


was cast off Christian handed the captain his 
sextant and book of nautical tables, ose who 
remained on the Bounty were the active muti- 
neers and the few who were unable to join the 
captain owing to the smallness of the’ boat. The 
launch was twenty-three feet long, six feet nine 
inches wide, and two feet nine inches deep; 
from her lines, published by Bligh, she ought 


the men and threat- | 


other ' 


to have been, as she was, a fast, weatherly, and 
seaworthy little craft. 

The mutiny occurred on April 28th, 1789; 
on the 30th the castaways lan at Tofoa, but 
the natives proved hostile, and drove them to 
sea, in with the loss of a man killed. On 
May 2nd they started for Timor, one of the 
Sunda Islands off the north of Australia, the 
captain being of opinion that in doing so lay 
their only chance of safety. To make the pro- 
visions last, it was necessary to go on very short 
allowance.. 

The following day the fair wind increased to 
a gale, and they ran before it. The boat was 
low in the water, and, to Kehten her, all clothes 
except such as were absolutely required were 
thrown overboard, as were also several of the 
spare ropes and sails. On the fifth they were 
off some islands, but dare not land; on the 
seventh they were chased by canoes from some 
more islands. On the twenty-eighth they 
landed on the east coast of Australia, where 
they found food in plenty. On the thirtieth 
they put ‘to sea again, next day landed at 
Sunday Island, where an attempt at mutiny 
was promptly quelled. Coasting York Penin- 
sula the it fept on, and rounded the cape 
into Torres Straits. On June 12th they reached 
Timor, having sailed the 3,618 miles in forty- 
one days. eir sufferings from the short 
rations had been great ; their tattered clothes 
hung: on’ them ‘as on skeletons, and even the 
stolid Dutch who welcomed them at Coupang 
shed teara of sympathy. On the voyage home 
five of the men died, and these, with the sur- 
geon left in Timor and the man killed at Tofoa, 
made the seven missing out of the nineteen who 
left the Bounty. 

Soon after they reached England the Admi- 
ralty ‘sent out the Pandora in chase of the mati- 
neers,. She did not find the Bounty, but she 
found fourteen of those who had been on board 
of her, and who had: been left by the rest in 

itis = 


After cruising about for three months the 
| Pandota sailed for home, She was wrecked on 
| the Barrier Reef, off’ the coast of Australia, and 
four of ‘her: prisoners, including Stewart the 
; midshipman, were drowned in their irons. The 
i ten were court-martialled ; four were acquitted, 
and six sentenced to death. Of the six, two, 
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Heywood and Morrison, were recommended to 
mercy, and received a free pardon; and a third, 
Muspratt, was respited for a time, and pardoned 
eventually. 

Lord Hood immediately after the trial offered 
Heywood a midshipman’s berth in the Victory, 
und Morrison also received immediate employ- 
ment. Heywood was si midshipman on 
Earl Howe’s ship, the Queen Charlotte, on the 
Ist of June, and was the Captain Heywood, of 
the Leopard, and afterwards of the Nereus, that 
brought home the body of Collingwood. Morri- 
son went down with Sir Thomas Troubridge in 
eee lige a 

ptain Bligh was soon at sea again. le 
was appointed to the Providence, and in her 
su ed in getting the bread-fruit plant to the 


West Indies. He was in command of the 
Director at Camperdown, and of the Glatton at 
Copenhagen. His career continued stormy ; 
courts-martial were frequent, and in one of his 
ships he himself was court-martialled by his 
first lieutenant for cruelty. 

In 1806 he was sent out to New South Wales 
as Governor ; and then followed the most curious 
chapter in Australian history. He overrode all 
law, imprisoned kia witioat bint pom ee 
magistrates, publicly flo; ose who had 
been diamiseed as ate by the courts, arbi- 
trarily pulled down the houses and cancelled 
the leases of people who incurred hjs resent- 
ment, and altogether demeaned himself s0 like 
a madman that at last the colonists would sim- 
ply stand him no longer, and on 26th January, 


| 1808, at the request of the leading official 
Major George Johnson, of the 12nd Ragin 


then in command of the troope at Sydne 
marched to Government House to arrest hin 
He saw the soldiers coming, exclaimed that 1 
was another mutiny, and fled to hide himse 
under a bed in one of the servants’ room 
whence he was soon afterwards d: mit) 
the front of his uniform all dirt, and the bi 
all fluff and feathers. He was escorted to th 
harbour and put on board a ship for how 
having been made to give his word of honow 
never again to show his face in Australia. Nin 
years afterwards he died at Bath, where b 
would seem to have been much esteemed. 


(To be continued.) 


shall see how the ties can be made to 
form the design if we refer to Fig. 3. It 
is an adaptation of ag panese rendering of flying 
birds, and shows what capital ranning borders 
caa be done with stencils. I may just mention 
that the white dots representing the eyes would 
have to be touched in by hand, or a round dot 
would have to be cut out of another plate and 
the eye stencilled on in some light colour. 

In Fig. 4 we have a little more complicated 
pattern, such as might be used at the bottom of 
the walls just above the skirting. Here again 
you will notice that the ties give lightness and 
grace to the design as well as keep the stencil 
together. Be most careful to leave plenty of 
ties, or otherwise in using your stencil it will 
become weak and liable to fall to pieces, as 
some of the ties are sure to get broken during 
its use. 

All these examples of stencils are of the sim- 
plest description, and are cut out of one plate ; 
but in Fig. 4 the flowers would look far better 
if they were done in a different colour from the 
leaves. Now it is possible to use two brushes, 
one in green, and the other in, say, a cream- 
white, and by using the latter for the flowers, 
and the former for the leaves, two colours can 
be given to the same stencil. But this method 
has one drawback. The leaves near the flowers 
will either have to be the colour of the flowers— 
for in rubbing the stencil-brush over the flowers 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
STENCILS AND STENCILLING. 
PART II. 


it will be impossible to keep it off the leaves— 
or vice verad, To obviate this two stencil-plates 
are used—one containing the flowers, and the 
other the leaves. The latter are stencilled; and 
when dry the former are put in, and by this 
means both are kept sharp. But as the method 
of using stencils will be treated in another 
article, we will return to the method of cutting 
stencils, 

Good tongh drawing-paper makes admirable 
stencils. You must make a careful drawing of 
the pattern you intend cutting, showin; where 
all the ties occur ; and upon a piece of glass, 
and with a very sharp knife, you cut out the 
parts of the design to be stencilled. The use of 
the glass is that it enables the knife to pass 
over the smooth surface, making clean cuts. 
Have an oil-stone by you, so that your knife is 
never blunt, for the cleaner your cuts are the 
better the stencil will be. Be most careful not 
to cut too far, and avoid as much as possible 
cutting through your ties. ‘ 

For continuous patterns cut several repeate— 
i.¢., do not be content with cutting just a small 
piece of the pattern, for in using your stencil 
you will continually have to shift it, and this 
takes up a considerable amount of time. The 
larger your stencil-plate the quicker you get 
over the work. Always leave a good margin 
round the stencils, eo that your brush {sin no 
danger of going on to the wall. In patterns 


that repeat themselves you had better end wit 
the same portion that you begin with, so thi 
as you use the stencii, when you have done ¢: 
Jength you will be able, in shifting the plate,t 
see where it should join on; and it iss gx 
plan to put one end of the plate over the part< 
the pattern that was last stencilled, so th 
where the joins occur is not perceptible. Whe 
you have eut the stencil give it a couple of ca: 
of knotting varnish, to be boaght at most a 
shops. This makes the stencil hard, and abi 
to resist the wear and tear better. 

Should you accidentally cut through any< 
the ties, you can stick a piece of Paper pre 
ously dipped in knotting over the place tot 

ired, and allow it to dry. It is better to 7: 
a little knotting on the part of the stencil tob 
repaired as well as on the piece, and allow the 
both to dry a little, as when they get tacky th: 
will adhere better. Of course you only pat tt 
second coat of knotting on the stencil after th 
first is dry. 

Zinc is used for stencils, but it would reqci 
an expert to cut it. Lead-foil, to be bought 1 
sheets at the lead-foil works, Leather Lani 
Holborn, makes capital stencils, and cu 
cleanly and easily. It is more expensive tha 
paper, and cannot be repaired, and for this re: 
son paper has the advantage. In another artic 
we will give directions for using stencils. 

F, MILLER 


BEETLES, AND WHERE TO FIND THEM. 


T=, collector of beetles has one very great 
advantage over his friend the lepidopterist, 
for, whereas the latter has often to tru for 
many miles in search of a favourable locality for 
his operations, the latter may work with profit 
in almost any situation. As one of our British 
authorities has well said, when treating of the 
time and place in which to search for ‘beetlee, 
‘the time is always, and the place is every- 
where.” 
rated though it may seem, this state- 
ment is literally true, for it is a positive fact 
that there is scarcely any situation in which 
beetles may not sometimes be found. The 
Thames Embankment at Charing Cross, for in- 
stance, would not ap) to be a very promising 
locality, and yet, a few days ago, I found four 
beetles, belonging to as many species, in the 
apace of about ten yards of the pavement. The 
courtyard of the British Museum, too, is quite 
celebrated for the rarities which have been cap- 
tured p there at seed to 80 rat even the 
naturalist who is obli to spen e ter 
part of the year in the dull and emoky streets 
of the metropolis need net despair of being able 
occasionally to enrich his collection with an im- 
portant addition or two. 
In the country, however, a productive neigh- 
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bourhood will often furnish the entomologist 
with a perfect embarras de richesses, and he will 
find himself able to undertake so many modes 
of collecting that he will really be puzzled how 
best to set to work. 

He may arm himself with a sweep-net, for in- 
stance, and devote himself to the innumerable 
inmates of the herbage which surrounds him. 
By this plan, if the weather be warm and fine, 
he is sure to profit, and will find that his best 
“‘takes” will be made before noon or after 
four o’clock p.m. During the heat of the day 
but little can be done. 

Or he may take a large umbrella, or beating- 
tray, or even a sheet, and shake the branches of 
trees, oak, birch, and pine being ally pro- 
ductive. FLowsrs, too, are generally tenanted 
by beetlés, sometimes in wonderful numbers. 
The blossoms of the sallow, the elder, the 
mountain ash, and most of the umbelliferous 
plants, will always repay a careful examination. 

Recently felled TREES, and those from which 
sap is exuding, should never be passed by, for 
many beetles are rarely found elsewhere. Even 
the turpentine flowing from wounded pine-trees 
has ite visitors, which often meet with an un- 


Rorren woop and loose bark afford a her 
to numberless beetles, both great and sm:. 
The latter should be carefully removed, all u 
necessary jerks being avoided, and examin- 
over a sheet of paper or an open umbrill: 
Some beetles take refuge in the bark, wc 
should therefore be carefully picked to pie 
Rotten wood may be investigated in a simul: 
manner, and requires very careful inspectiop. 

Sound wood, too, harbours many beeil= 
which run their galleries beneath the suri 
and hasten the destruction of the tree. The 
are not easily got at, even when discovered, ‘2 
a strong chisel is often insufficient to disl 
them. There are very few collections in whi: 
wood-boring beetles are as well represented 4 
those belonging to other groupe. 

FALLEN BRANOHES, when lying among «7 
or other herbage, should always be picked upi 
order that the lower surface may be examue! 
The number of insects which may semetimes ! 
found clinging to the bark is really astonishix: 
and a creditable list of rarities may sova b 


‘recorded by an enthusiastic worker in t 


manner. Most of his captures will belong! 
the smaller groups, and these, of course, an ¥ 


timely death in their anxiety to obtain the | most difficult to work up. 


| coveted but glutinous dainty. 


(To be continue:t.) 
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MY MODEL BOATS; 


OR, HOW TO MAKE A SMALL MARINE ENGINE FOR A BOAT FOUR OR FIVE FEET LONG. 


V" must now turn our attention to the boiler. 
For this you must get some sheet copper ; 
tthe size known as 12-Ib. copy that is, 
r thet two feet by eight feet weighs 121b. 
n must also get some copper tubing one- 
id of an inch in diameter. Get also the 
lowing articles from Messrs. Theobald and 
. Two brass gauge-taps, 1s. 3d. each ; one 
am-tap with union, 1s. 6d.; man-hole or 
te-filler, 1s. 6d. ; spring safety-valve set to 
Ib. the inch, 1s. 4d. If these are not already 
ad with screw-blocks get them so fitted when 


Fig. 12 


rng them. Fig. 12 represents the safety- 
hesith the Pas sh 


Cat out of your copper a piece (Fig. 13) 
fren inches and three. alters long and 
winches wide. Draw theline AB at right 
as to the two long sides, and bisecting them. 
‘aaand B mark off the distances shown in 
tigure. Bore the holes, o, p, £, and F, the 
a marked, and in the places indicated. 
ai the plate so that the middle eight inches 
Teele oraeh a sedis of two and a 

inches, ant e five-inc! are straight 
4 five inches apart. Tare ie the pie 
jhifinch at each side to form a foot for the 
Wt to stand on. The copper will now be 


Fig, 14 


t Fig. 14, and will form the body of the 
elt. Take two small sheets of copper eight 
ths long by six inchos wide, and mark one 
'm Fig 15 and the other asin Fig. 16. Cut 

oat carefully, and in Fig. 15 bere two 
des one-eighth of an inch in diameter in the 
thes marked. Turn up the edge all round 
‘esdes and circular portions of both plates, a 
frvr of an inch wide, till it is at right angles 
the other part of the plate, as in Fig. 17. 


By Frank CHAsEMORE. 


(Continued from page 647.) 
Fit one of these pieces on each end of the boiler 
body, so that the turned-up edges of the ends 
fit outside the boiler body. The Fig. 16 is to 
fit over the end of the boiler that has the two 


| 24 Inches + 
23 mee 
wa 


ielncligs (Se, 
Tala Inches % 


Fig, 16 


holes in the top. Solder or braze the ends to 
the boiler body. 

I should strongly recommend all the joints 
of the boiler being brazed, as in the event of 
the vessel steaming far from shore, the water 
running short, and the lamp still burning, 
it would melt the solder and the boiler would i 


fall to pieces, but if brazed it would not be in- 
jured if made red-hot. If you solder the parts 


Fig, 16 


urself from directions 


together you can do it 


given in my paper on the magic-lantern, but in 


Fig, '7 


soldering copper or brass together both surfaces 
of the joint must be first tinned over. 

If you decide to have the joints brazed you 
can get it done at the ironmonger’s if you first 
cut out and fit the parts together and explain 
what ot hi require. The floor of the boiler 
is made ont of a piece of sheet copper nine 


inches long and seven and a half inches wide. 


Mark it as in Fig. 18. Bend it along the 


Fig, 19 


lines into the shape shown in Fig. 19. In the 
middle of the top make a hole one-third of 
an inch in diameter. Bore seven holes one- 
third of an inch in diameter along each of the 
sides and half way up. Cut a piece of the 
brass tube six and a half inches long, and 
braze one end of it into the hole in the top, as 
in Fig. 18. Cut seven pieces of the tube four 
and a half inches long each, and connect the 
holes on opposite sides by brazing the tubes 
across into He holes as in the figure. Take the 
screw-block off the safety-valve and solder it 
over the hole marked p in Fig. 13 on the inside 
ef the boiler. Solder the screw-block of the 
steam-tap inside over the hole marked F, and 
solder on the inside the two blocks of the 
geuge-taps over the holes in the end of the 
boiler. The block of the man-hole must be 
brazed on the outside over the hole c, Fig. 13. 
Now fit the floor of the boiler in its place, 
passing the end of the tube, fastened to the top 
of it, through the hole marked & in the top of 
the boiler, and projecting about half an inch, 


Fig, 20 


| and braze it in. Fig. 20 will show the position 
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of the boiler floor. The top of it is to be two 
inches from the bottom of the sides. Braze it 
in firmly, being very careful to make all the 
joints steam-tight. Screw in the man-hole 
cover, safety-valve, steam-tap, and gauge-taps. 
On the top of the boiler and over the project- 
ing pipe solder a piece of brass tube seven 
inches long and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, raking aft a little, for the funnel. 
Now the boiler is finished and ready to be con- 
nected with the engine. But before this can be 
done we must make the reversing-gear. 

Procure a block of brass, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, one inch long, and half an inch high. 
Square this up true, and bore a hole right 
through it from top to bottom, three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter. With the end of a rat- 
tailed file taper the hole to a little more than a 

uarter of an inch at the top. Get a piece of 
tress rod a little more than a quarter of an inch 
thick, and file one end of it taper to fit the hole, 
and square off the bottom end of it, making the 
taper portion half an inch long. Smoothen this 
with fine glasspaper, and then oil it and dust 
over it some fine emery-powder, and put it in the 
hole in the block an ‘ind the two together 
till they fit perfectly. Cut the taper portion off 
exactly the length of the depth of the block. 

Cut the brass away at the ends of the block, 
leaving a flange at the bottom, at each end, a 
quarter of an inch long and one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, as in Fig. 21. In each flange bore 
two small holes to screw it to the top plate by. 
Drill four ‘holes, one through each side of the 
block one-eighth of an inch in diameter, right 
into the centre hole and at right angles to each 


Fig, 22 


other, asin Fig. 21. Wipe the plug and hole 
quite clean from the oil and emery, and re- 
place the plug. Put a needle-point into one of 
the side holes, and lying on the bottom of it 
and Pressing against the plug. Turn the plug 
round in-the socket. Now move the needle- 
point to the top of the hole and turn the plug 
round again. 

Take out the plug and there will be two lines 
one-eighth of an inch apart scratched all round 
it, as in Fig. 22. With a small round file cut 
two grooves opposite each other in the plug, 
by filing between the scratched lines, leaving 
the brass between them one-sixteenth of an inch 
or less thick, as seen in Fig. 22. Drill a hole 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter and a quarter 
of an inch deep down the top end of the plug, 
and another up the lower end to fit one of your 
ismall screws. Be careful that neither of these 
tholes enters the grooves. : 

Cut a small circular plate of copper seven-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, and drill a small 
hole in the middle of it. Give this plate two 
or three taps with a small hammer in the middle 
to hollow it a little. Put the plug in its place 
‘in the block, and turn it over and place the 
circular plate on the bottom, with the concave 
‘side to the plug, and fix it there with a screw. 
‘This will keep the plug from coming out of the 
block. Solder an iron wire one-eighth of an 
inch thick and six inches long into the hole in 
the top of the plug. Fasten the block on to 
the square projecting piece of the top plate, first 
cutting out of it a circular hole half an inch in 
diameter to let the circular plate at the bottom 
of the plug drop into. The valve must now 
be connected with the steam-blocks, Take two 

jieces of steam-pipe three-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter and an inch and a quarter long and 
bend them the shape of Fig. 23, so that the 
distance apart of the ends is the same as from 
one hole in the top of one block to the corre- 
sponding hole in the other. 

Cut a hole in one side of the bent piece, as in 
Fig. 28, large enough for the end of another 
piece of the pipe to fit into when tapered a 


little. This piece is to be about three and a 
quarter inches long, and bent so as to pass from ' 


Fig. 23 


the steam-blocks round the cylinder to the hole 
in that side of the reversing-valve block. Fit 


| till it ie re 


the end of this pipe into the hole in the bent 


tube and braze it in in the following way. R 
a small lump of borax on a moistened tile 2 
rab the joint to be brazed with the mixture 
borax and water. Cut a small piece of sil 
off a threepenny-piece about the size of a la 
pin-head, and put it on the joint. Now h 
the end of the tube in the left hand, cove 
with a cloth, and with a blow-pipe direct 
flame of a spirit-lamp or gaa jet on to the jc 
-hot, when the silver will melt ; 
flow round the joint and fix it. If you can 
do this yourself a jeweller or watchmaker | 
do it for you, e two of these bent tu 
with double ends, and solder them in t! 
places, connecting the steam-blocks with 

reversing-valve. You must enlarge the hi 
to let the ends of the pipe in before solderin; 

"(To be continued.) 
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A CANOE CRUISE IN THE SOLENT, ETC. 
By C. PENROSE, M.A., 
Member of the Royal Canoe Club and Joint-Author of “ Practical Canoeing.” 


CHAPTER 


i 


seven o'clock in the morning of one of 
the later days in July I was standing in 


A’ 


the road beside Messenger's boathouse at | 
dington, on the Thames, looking ont ff 
arter. The said carter was to take me and 
canoe to Surbiton station, whence she Wa 
travel by rail, in company witha somewhat : 
lar canoe, to the little town of Farehamin Ei 
ona branch of Portsmouth Harbour, From 
point she was to start for-a few days’ emiis 
the Solent and its adjacent waters. By a 
7.30 the two little craft were carefully pa 
and lashed on the spring-cart, and were t 
carefully driven along the riverside road tov 
the old town of Kingston-on-Thames. 


Wy, Wi’ 
ype 
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As we walk beside the cart it will be a good 
opportunity for a chat about the wee ship and 
her fittings. 

She is fourteen feet in length and two feet 
nine inches wide, with a good ‘‘ sheer” or rise 
at the ends, like you see ina lifebeat, that she 
may be and comfortable in rough water. 
She is built of thin cedar planks, with good 
frames of English oak within, and decked with 
still thinner cedar, leaving enly some four feet 
of a ‘‘ well,” in which the crew (of one man, all 
told) sits to paddle or sail and lies down to rest. 
Of course there is more than four feet length for 
him to lie in; indeed, there is length enough 
for a giant, but four feet is all the open space in 
which he can sit up or move about. 

The means of propelling the tiny veasel con- 
sist of a double-ended paddle, jointed so as to be 
taken into two parts when required, and a pair of 
Jug-sails on the Chinese pattern, with ‘‘ battens” 
of bamboo acrossthem. These are not the great 
sails of ever a hundred square feet area, under 
which she has lately been racing with her sisters 
of the Royal Canoe Club, but snug little affairs 
of about fifty and sixteen square feet in the 
main and mizen respectively. 

To enable her to carry sail and to prevent 
her drifting sideways from the wind she 1s fitted 
with a couple of ‘‘centreboards.” These are 
thin plates of iron, which are lowered through a 
properly fitted opening in the bottom of the 
canoe, and project about a foot and a half below 
it into the water, answering the purpose of the 
keel in a yacht. Centreboards are common: 
used in small sailing-boats and gigs, whic 
usually have only one at about the middle of 
their to h, but the canoe has two, one for- 
ward and one aft, the latter at the extreme 
stern, The principal reason for this is that a 
single centreboard in the mid-length would in- 
terfere with the sleeping accommodation on 
board, for our little canoe is intended to act the 
part of a bedroom occasionally. 

Several neat little pieces of lead are made to 
fit under her floor to add to her stiffness (that is 
steadiness) in the water, and a couple of shot- 
bags of some sixteen pounds apiece are shifted 
about as required to give the best trim for sail- 
ing. These last are very useful, at the lead 
under the floor is best dispensed with, as it 
renders the canoe unpleasantly heavy to lift, 
while to remove it is a troublesome job. 

The remainder of the little Mayflower’s outfit 
will be described as occasion arises, Her com- 
panion, the Rita, is a slightly wider but lighter 
canoe, with a deep oak keel and no centre- 

ards. 

By this time we have reached the station, and 
the canoes are carefully laid side by side on a 
carriage truck, and tied. and packed so that they 
may not bump or chafe. 

A pleasant railway journey of a few hours, 
interrupted by an occasional run along the 
platform of some intermediate station to see 
that the little ships are safe, and back before 
the train starts, brings us to Fareham, where 
another cart is secured and the canoes con- 
veyed a mile or so throngh the town to the 
waterside. 

The cart is a small one, and has to make two 
journeys to convey the canoes ; and by the time 
that this is done, and both the little craft are 
nicely cleaned from the dust and blacks of the 
train, their contents put tidy, and masts and 
sails in position, the afternoon is beginning to 
Rass into evening. However, we are off at last, 

lelighted ‘to have done with the railway; 
and as the canoes glide quietly down Fareham 
Lake towards the broader waters of Portsmouth 
Harbour'a feeling of satisfaction begins to per- 
vade the crews. 

Portsmouth Harbour, as many of our readers 
doubtless are aware, is a lar, of about 
twelve square miles, nearly the whole of which is 
suitable for small boats at high water. As the 
tide falls, however, great banks of sand and mud 
appear, between which are channels of water, 
locally known as ‘‘lakes.” The whole place 
forms a splendid cruising-ground for boats and 
canoes. One can run down among the tall ships 
in the harbour—of which more anon—or far up 
into the inner lakes, where one might almost 


imagine oneself the first explorer; or, again, 
round | the north of Portsea Toland to Langston 
and Chichester Harbours, which together afford 
as large an area of safe cruising-ground as Ports- 
mouth iteelf. 

The shipping, with the exception of a few 
hulks meored in the various lakes, occupies the 
lower two miles of the harbour, leaving the 
upper part to its natural wildness. 

ust outside Fareham Lake is a little island 
called ‘‘ Pewit Island,” near which are two small 
channela, known as “Spider” and ‘‘ Bomb- 
ketch” Lakes. Into the latter of these the May- 
flower and her companion steered as it began to 
get dusk ; and having dropped anchor, the cay 
tains be; to arrange their respective vessel 
for the night. 

In non-tidal lakes and rivers it is generally 
pleasanter to tie up to the bank, so as to be able 
to step ont of the canoe, but on tidal waters it 
is mostly necessary to anchor, or the receding 
tide will leave the canoe dry, and she will have 
to be carried down to the water before she can 
proceed on her voyage. And if the shore should 

appen to consist of soft mud, the carrying pro- 
cess may preve unpleasant, if not impossible. 

The arrangements for the night—whether at 
anchor, moored to the beach, or hauled up on 
the shore or beach—consist of placing a little 
tent of waterproof material over the open part or 
“well” of the canoe. In this one can sit up 
and read, write, draw, cook, and eat with the 
utmost comfort. 

Having set our tents, with the lee-side of 
each rolled up for the present, we cook our tea, 
and shortly after spread our indiarubber air-. 
beds, and having put on our sleeping-dress of 
soft flannel, we wrap ourselves up in our rugs 
for the night. 

During tea-time the Mayflower was hailed 
from her consort with a request for the loan of 
a boat-hook, which Rita apparently did not 
yrssess. (What it was meanted for at that time 
of night, unless to stir the captain’s tea, did not 


appear.) ‘ 
‘he boats were lying a few yards apart, and 
on the boat-hook being thrown to Rita, it was 
somehow missed in the darkness, and as no one 
cared to trip his anchor and go in chase, it dis- 
appeared for ever, unless some one else picked 
it up. 

‘e turned in with virtuous resolutions to 
start at sunrise, so as to get out of the harbour 


before the ebb was done ; but on looking out at 
4a.m.—behold ! we were rand on a bank of 
slimy mud, on which the ts had settled so 


gnietly that we had not felt it, We had an- 
too near the edge ef the lake, instead of 
in the centre, where there is always some water. 

The tide would not float us for a couple of 
hours or more, so we got breakfast, stowed the 
tents, and improved the arrangement of the 
stores, which had been somewhat hastily stowed 
the day before. 

‘We were puzzled to account for some curious- 
looking holes in the mud, like craters. As we 
had never heard of mud-volcanoes in England, 
and as we were pondering the reason of their 
existence, a very muddy man in a very mud 
old boat pulled up the lake into a small cree 
near us. As he passed we hailed him, and 
asked if he was fishing, and what for. He 
replied, “Digging for shot,” at which we 
marvelled much. Presently he got out of his 
boat, and, standing on some boards, began 
to dig with an old spade, forming ome of the 
circular holes we had seen, from which at 
last he extracted, with much labour and many 
slips in the mud, a 64lb. cannon-ball. It after- 
wards appeared that this was in the e of 
H.M. gunnery ship the Excellent, and that the 
man was recovering the balls fired by her in 
target practice, for which he received their value 
as old iron from the authorities. 

While watching him at work the tide gradu- 
ally reached us, and gave us water to wash up 
the breakfast things, and, by the time this was 
done, water enough to float us off. Talking of 
the breakfast things reminds me that I have 
stid nothing about the im 
cooking and eating. A little spirit-lamp, with 
kettle and frying-pan, is carried by each canoe, 


rtant business of | 


together with no end of good things in herm 
ally, closed tins, some of which are to be war 
over the lamp, such as soups and stews, of 
for eating cold. There is tea, condensed 1 
coffee essence, cecea, sugar, jam, marma 
biscuits—and, in fact, quite a little gr 
store on board. Bread and fresh meat are 
chased as required from time to time, bu 
latter will not keep beyond e day in sun 
chs fish, and the like, are cally cook: 

e i le frying. , and now and then a 
a roast fow. finde ite way on board fren! 
land kitchen. So you may be sure we 
starve on board. There is a little oak ki 
water, and a screw-mouthed can for spi 
not to drink, but to burn in the cooking-1: 

But now the tide has floated us, and up; 
little white sails, and away we before 
easterly breeze, which wally becomes a 
wind as our course bends towards the mot 
Portsmouth Harbour. We are soon amor 
ships. First we come to a small man-of-¥ 
the modern type, the Glatton, and a 
farther lies the huge hulk of the Infle 
Lower down on the left is a great Indian: 
ship—the Crocodile, I think—alongside « 
dockyard, busy as a hive of bees, for sh: 
sail to-morrow. On the right, looking tv 
big and formidable as the Inflexible, is a 
decker of the old type, the Duke of Wellir 

hip of the port, and next to her to be} 
and gazed upon reverently lies the Victor 
self. Long may the ship lie in her 
berth, to read a silent lesson to all who lo 
her war-worn and d hull. Her hull, 
for the tall masts which once she bore ari 
supplanted by a lower and lighter rig be 
her old age. 

Just below her is the Martin training 
looking lofty enough and broad enough i 
rig, though we are told that her spars hav 
considerably reduced since she was last em| 
on active service. But then the ten-gun 
had a bad name, to be sure, and one whi 
unlucky Eurydice has shown to be not: 
undeserved. 

Blockhouse Fort and the narrow entri 
the harbour are now reached, and here tk 
is running in, and therefore against us, at 
thing over four miles an hour. A timel, 
however, enables us to stem the currer 
we tear through the water at racing 
while only gaining yard by yard up 

ore, 

Emerging from the narrow harbour 
we find less tide, though still adverse 
course, and sail inst it as far as So 
Castle. We here follow the coast, which 
to the eastward, as far as Southsea eas 
where we propose to land and visit some 
on shore. 

The wind as well as tide is against u 
rounding Southsea Castle, and it becomes 
sary to ‘‘tack” or ‘‘beat” against the 
which adds to the difficulty of overcom 
tide. The water is nearly smooth on the 
beach, and we land without difficulty a 
ceed to haul up the canoes. Rita comes 
beach without difficulty, sliding on he 
but the Mayflower is less fortunate. ¢ 
scarcely any keel, and her ballast make 
we Toad: even with the assistance of a 
of the beachmen. At last we take nearl) 


| thing out of her, remove the floorboar 


ballast, and other weighty matters, am 
last deposit her above high-water mar 
the task is too laborious to be repeated u 
sarily, so | make up my mind to two t! 
first, to keep her afloat as much as pos: 
the reat of the cruise, and secondly, t 
canes that does not require so much wi 
er. 

Having safely stowed the canoes, we 
to discover our friends, and spend the res 
day with them. The next morning we 
fre canoes, and, with a fair wind and tic 
for the Solent.: Passing Spithead, wl 
catch a glimpse of the famous Sunbeam 
anchor in the roadstead, we gradually « 
with the island shore, an@ soon the 
forest of masts, of which we catch sigh 
sionally from the top of a wave, tells us 
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nearing Cowes, the headquarters of the 
hting world. 

tyde is passed—ugly Ryde with its Jong pier 
nd Osborne, high up on its hills, and the 
g line of hulks in the quarantine ground is 
rly out of sight, and we enter the Medina 
rer. We land at East Cowes for a few 
yutes to obtain some bread for our lunch, and 
n sail out of the river again through the 
le ‘‘ popple” of waves formed by the cross 
rents at its mouth, and turning once more 
the westward we are in the Solent, at the 
sher end of which lies Yarmouth, our destina- 
a for the night. 

weaving the group, of yachts in Cowes Roads, 
round Egypt Point, and with smoother 
ver and a nice little breeze we slip past 
tet, Salt Mead, and Hempstead Ledges, and 
n descry the little town and harbour of 
rmouth, I.W. As soon as we enter, a boat- 
n comes off to us and shows us the best place 
our canoes, of which he takes charge while 
go ashore, for here also we have friends, one 
whom is a canoeist, though his canoe is not 
quite the same description as ours ; being 
lly a little boat, which will carry two or 
ee passengers, and has regular standing masts | 
1 rigging. 

(To be continued.) 
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UNDER A FALLING HOUSE: 
A STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 
By Davin Ker. 


EAUTIFUL weather, isn’t it, George? I 
don’t know when I've seen it as fine as | 
s for so many weeks together at this time of | 
in’ 
‘That's just what I don’t like, my boy. I’ve 
led these seas long enough to know that when 
: weather’s specially quiet at this season it | 
ans mischief.” 
Che two brothers were seated on the verandah 
a little white-fronted villa half way up the 
at mountain-wall that overhangs the town | 
1 bay of St. Vincent, in one of the prettiest 
inds of the West Indies, George Barton the 
er—now captain and part-owner of a mer- 
int brig that was lying snugly at anchor on 
» smooth bright sea hundreds of feet below— 
s on a visit to his brother William, who had 
tled in the island as a planter a few months 
ore. 
‘« Father, father!” cried a sturdy little ten- 
ir-old, running up the garden walk ; ‘‘ Mary 
i I have found a cave—a regular robbers’ 
re—down there among the bushes ; and if any 
ld beasts come to eat us we're going to get in 
sre and defend ourselves, like Stastorman 
ady. Come quick and look at it, and Uncle 
are” Berton laughing] Ided ch 
Mr. Barton laughingly yielded as the T 
n seized his right and! while little Mary, 
io was five years younger, clutched his left in 
r tiny fingers. Away they all ran to look at 
2 cave, and the captain’s warning was soon 
‘gotten. 
But the captain himself did not forget it. He 
“pt but little that night, and the sounds which 
gan to be heard towards morning did not | 
isen his anxiety. With the first gleam of day- 
‘ht he was out on the verandah, where he was 
on joined by his brother. 
*< Did you ever seo such waves, George?” 
id William Barton, peering through the blind- 
g rain at the sea below, which was breaking 
ast-high against the cliffs in roaring spouts of 
am. ‘As soon as the rain leaves oe rl go 
ywn and have a look at it.” 
Just at that moment a scared-looking negro 
irried into the courtyard, and Captain Barton 
ae meet him. : 
« Big blow come, Mas'r George !” gasped the 
ack. ‘‘Palm-tree tumble down, hut tumble 


»wn—all tumble down! S'pose Mas’r Willum 
> come ont ob house mighty quick, house 
um ble right down on de top ob him!” 


“‘Hush, Sam!” said the captain, seeing Mrs. 
Barton standing at the door. ‘Call the men, 
and shut all the outside shutters. Quick, 
now!” 

“Do you think the storm’s coming, then?” 
asked William, anxiously. 

“Tm sure it is!” 

It was coming, and it came! The shutters 
had hardly been closed five minutes when they 
were torn open again as if by the hand of a 

iant, and dashed back against the wall with a 
force that shattered them to pieces. The next 
moment every pane of the windows was driven 
in with one crash, and the rain poured into the 
rooms like a waterfall, while the house itself 
began to shake as if battered with cannon. 

‘What was to be done? To stay where they 
were was almost certain death, for a little more 
would bring the whole house down upon their 
heads. To venture out seemed little better, for 
through the gaps where the windows had been 
they beheld high trees torn up by the roots, 
thick boughs whirled through the air like 
feathers, men and women literally blown off 
their feet and flung shrieking down the hillside. 
Looking up at the great ridge overhead, Mr. 
Barton saw with horror that many houses which 
were more exposed to the wind than his own 
were being torn away piece by piece, as a boy 
might tear a strip of paper. And even supposing 
that they were able to face the storm, where were 
they to find shelter ? 

Suddenly the captain recollected Jim’s dis- 
covery of a cave close by the house the night 
before. A poorshelter, perhaps, but still a safe 
one. His brother snatched at the idea, and 


| out they all went, Mr. Barton supporting his 


wife, who held the baby in her arms, Captain 
George carrying the next youngest child (a little 
girl two yee old), and Rosanna, the black 
nurse, with Jim and Mary. 

It was little more than a stone's throw to the 
mouth of the cave, and the overhanging ridge 
sheltered to some extent the hollow in which it 
lay ; but even so, they were forced to bend close 
to the ground, and once or twice actually to creep 
on their hands and knees in order to get along 
at all, Through the lashing sheets of rain they 
could not see a yard before them, and not a 
word, even when they shouted with all their 
strength, could be heard amid that deafening 
uproar. 

Suddenly the captain, who had just put down 
the child that he carried safe in a corner of the 
cave, gave a start and a stifled cry, which was 
echoed by his brother. Then the two men drew 
back and looked blankly at each other. 

Where were the two elder children ? 

Where indeed? George was sure that both 
they and their nurse had been close beside him 


| at starting, but now neither children nor nurse 


were to be seen. William was for darting out 
again to seek them, but George clutched his 
arm (for words were useless in such a ain) and 
pointed to Mrs. Barton, who had sunk faintin, 
against the rock. Leaving his brother to atten 


to her, the captain rushed out into the storm | 


alone. 

The rain had begun to abate, but the wind 
was still as furious as ever. Stoop and crouch 
as he might, the gusts beat against him like the 
breaking of angry waves; but at last he fought 
his way back to the house, only to find his worst 
fears confirmed. The whole front was one mass 
of ruins, among which lay poor Rosanna, whose 
black face was streaked with blood from a cut 
which, but for her hard skull and thick woolly 
hair, must have killed her outright. 

Dragging her under the shelter of three or 
four planks which stuck out from the mass, 
George remained for a moment in doubt what 
to donext. Could Jim and Mary be alive under 
all those heavy timbers and, even if they were, 
hom was he to reach them or to make them 

ear ? 

Suddenly a thought struck him. His last 
gift to r Jim had been a silver whistle like 
that which hung at his own neck, and for days 
past they had been amusing themselves by 
answering each other's calls from a distance. He 
blew with all his might, and the shrill note, 
which sounded clear above the roar of the storm, 


was faintly answered. Fearing that it might be 
only an echo, he tried again with a peculiar 
call which he had tacght Jim two days before. 
The call was repeated note for note ! 

“Thank God!” said the captain, springing 
to his feet and beginning to fling the broken 
beams to right and left with the strength of a 
giant. His hands pled, his limbs ached, but 
still he toiled on, and after a time (for the wind 
was now falling fast) he saw, to his great joy, a 
gang of his brother's negroes coming up the hill 
to fetp him. When the ruins were cleared 
away they found the two children crouching 
unhurt in a corner, protected by two or three 
beams which had formed a kind of arch over 
them. 

“Weren't you afraid, Mary?” asked her 
father afterwards. 

“No, not one bit,” answered the little 
heroine, stoutly. ‘‘Jim told me you'd come 
for us by-and-by, and I knew he wouldn’t let 
anything hurt me till you eame.” 


—— eo as 
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(Continued from page 591.) 
Problem No. 78. 


By S. SCHETT. 
| BLACK. | 


h 


LY § 10 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


W. T.—The idea is much better expressed in 

the following position of 9+9=18 pieces :— 
ProstEeM No. 79. 

White: K-QB8; Q-Q Bsq.; Rs-K 5 and 
KB5; Bs-QR3andQB4; Kts-Q8 and K 
Kt sq. ; P-K B7. 

Black: K-Q5; Q-Q Kt 8; Rs-K 3and KB 5; 
B-K B 6; Kts-Q B4 and K B 3; Ps-Q Kt 6and 


4. 

White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 

P, de D.—Your problems Nos. 1, 2, and 5 are 
correct, but No. 4 can be solved in 8 moves by 
1, M bl, and No. 3 has a second solution by 1, 
O e5.—A reference to the notation by D. For- 
syth was made on page 752, vol. v. 

S. S.—Problem No. 74 is built upen the root- 
position No. 21, page 79, vol. v., the B effecting 
the pure mate in all four directions. In like 
manner you can construct problems upon any of 
the other forty root-positions in accordance 
with pages 79, 108, 127, 255, 271, and 298, 
vol. v. 

F. M.—The book of end-games, lately pub- 
lished by B. Horwitz, gives a position resem- 
bling No. 6 under our dit No. 76.—We 
like best your No. 3, but would you not prefer 
to place the K on K Kt 2? 

E. 0.—The History of Chess, 1100 pages, 

ublished in German by A. v. d. Linde, is the 
Best we can recommend, but you have to be 
careful with it, as there are several mistakes and 
objectionable remarks in it. 

8. and 8.—Your consultation game against 
M. will be published soon. 
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Correspondence. 


A. and F.—1, You must choose your own colony. Some 
experience of farming in the country would be useful 


to you. - Having made up your mind which colony 
you will go to, apply to the Government office of the 
colony for. information regarding -it. Get the books 
and pamphlets about it that the agent recommends, 
and specially work up for the particular position you 
wish to fill in that particular colony. 2. Six hours’ 
sleep is not sufficient for growing is. Quality is 
what is wanted in this world, not quantity... The 
work of twelve vigorous hours will be more genuine 
and lasting than that of eighteen listless and drowsy 
ones. 


J.D. LamB.—The articles on “‘Fretwork” were in the 
first volume. Others will appear in due course. 


J. TH. WHEATON (St. Luke’s Road, Birmingham).—We 
cannot give you the address of your namesake, as all 
letters are destroyed as soon as answered. It would 
be a very onerous undertaking indeed to register the 
addresses of all our correspondents. 


A. B. (Shanklin.)—We have had a similar suggestion 
before ; but, in;the first place, the paper is not large 
enough, and in the second we could, if we had the 
space, put it to much better uses. ‘We do not in- 
tend arty politics shall be discussed in-the 
Boy's OWN PAPER. 


ACUTE ANGLE.—Very ingenious, but rather ‘too elabo- 
rate. Here isa much simpler way of finding the 
height of a tree. Cut out a right-angled triangle, 
having two of its sides equal, and holding it with 
the hypothenuse towards your eye and one of its 
sides perpendicular to. the earth ; go just far enough 
from the tree for you to see its top by looking along 
the hypothenuse. The tree is just as high as you 
are from the trunk, plus whatever may be the height 
of your eye from’ the ground. By turning your 
triangle on its side you can measure the width of a 
river in a similar manner. A patent “altitude 
taker” on your principle is now on sale at the 
opticians’. 


“Foreand 
Seamanship, ” 
published by 
Wilson, of the 
Minories. You 
will find all 
your queries 
well answered 
therein. It 
costs two shil- 
lings. The 
topmast  rig- 
ging in acut- 
ter is led from 
the topmast- 
head through 
ascore in the 
outer arm of 
the cross- 
trees, below which, and in the 
end, a thimble is spliced, From 
this to the channels of the rig- 
ging it is set up with a tackle. 
Short lengths, called legs, fitted 
with clip-hooks, or shackles, 
are used to give the required 
length when the topmast is 
sent aloft. Your queries are 
too numerous and too technical 
for this page. See the book. 


Cork.—A “physical defect of eyesight” is 
what it says it is, and a short-sighted person 
is not admissible. 


HArny.—The difficulty in “Brothers and sis- 
ters have none, that man’s father is my 
father’s son,” is met by “ that man” being 
your stepfather’s grandson. 


AGINCOURT.—The flags at Agin 
the St. George’s Jack and the Stan 
on our plate of ‘Our National Arms,” 


A. CALDWELL.—The Hindustani word ‘“ Babdo” is the 
eq! mt of our “gentleman,” or perhaps ‘‘es- 
quire,” in its legal sense. 


ZERO.—The receipt for the £400 given to the London 
Hospital is on page 815, in No. 192. . If you doubt its 
authenticity you can apply at the hospital. When 
you commit yourself to rash statements on money 
matters you will find it better for the future to send 
them under cover, and not on postcards. A lad 
never looks so foolish as when the mischievous 
assertions he has taken pains to make public are 
proved to be false, and end as yours do now—in 
zero. 


ANGLER.—You must buy the packet of plates issued at 
the end of the volume. There is now no other way 
of your obtaining what you want. 


MopeEstvs.—1. You will get the rules in the “ Football 
Annual,” or separately from the Cricket Press, or 
Goy, Leadenhall Street. 2. The buyer has to com- 
municate direct with the seller. © The paper only 
gives the advertisement, and youches for its good 
faith. 3. All our readers are eligible as competitors, 
no matter who they are or where they live. Thanks, 
Modestus. Five dozen copies sent off to the Conti- 
nent every week by one reader not in the trade is 
indeed something to be thankful for ! 


A. STEVENS.—The President of the United States of 
‘America is elected every four years, 


T. BRADSHAW.—The rule would be better without the 
brass edge, as the contraction and expansion of the 
metal will soon loosen the edge, or draw the blade 
out of truth. .A rule should be all metal or all 
weod ; the combination of the two is never satisfac- 
tory in the long run. To test a straight-edge lay it on 
a flat surface alongside another, and try if they touch 
in all parts when reversed in every possible way ; if 
they do, try it with a third straight-edge, and if it 
stands the test of that you may assume that the rule 
is right. Another way is to rule one line with the 
straight-edge, and then, with the tool laid on its 
reverse side, rule another parallel to and at about a 
sixteenth of an inch away from it 


Digitiz 


by 


L. 8. R.— Hammocks cost from ten shill 
If you read our article. on. maki 

fully you will find no difficulty. 

been made from the instructions it co 


Anotic.—The Dundee and Peterhead 
Lerwick in the beginning of March, 
very seldom take boys. : 


A, M. M.—Get “Under the Red 
nautical warehouse. It costs one 
full particulars as to how to'set to 
board ship in a respectable manner. . 


J. SALTREY and Others.—As you do not 
get the ‘“‘Austrian Army,” here it is. — 
know who wrote it :— 


“ An Austrian army, awfully, 
Boldly by battery besiege 
Cossack commanders, cannon: 
Dealing destruction's devastating dod 
Every endeavour engineers essay eh. 
For fame, for Sortuns, formalin pale gone A 
Gaunt gunners grapple giving gashes - al 
Heaves high his head heroic hardihood. . 
Tbraham, Islam, Ismael, imps in ill, 

Jostle John Jarovlitz, Jem, Joe, Jack, Jill ; 
Kick kindling Kutusoff, kings’ kinsmen kill ; 
Labour low levels loftiest, longest lines ; 
Men march ’mid moles, "mid mounds, “mid mu 
derous mine 
Now nightfall ‘s nigh, mow needful nature nods, 
Opposed, opposing, overcoming odds. } 
Poor peasants, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
Quite quaking, ‘ Quarter! quarter !’ quickly quest 
Reason returns, recalls redundant rage, 
Saves sinking soldiers, softens signiors sage, 
Truce, Turkey, truce! truce, treacherous 
train ! 3 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 
Vanish, vile vengeance ! vanish, victory vain ! 
Wisdom wails war—wails warring words. Whal 
were ’ 
Xerxes, Xantippe, Ximenes, Xavier?” 
Yet Yassy’s youth, ye yield your youthful yest, 
Zealously, zanies, zealously, zeal’s zest.” 


CEMENT.—Put a little shred gelatine Into a wide 
mouthed bottle, and on it pour a mixture of 
Lome ot Blacial acetic acta bytes of Mine tei ‘ 
mixture is the quantity the gelatine swell 
up into orale Pieces, making excellent gine, 


and keeping indefinitely. To use the warn 
one of the worms in a match or candle, and drop it 
on to the place you wish it to go. 5 

W. Anprrson,—Burnt cork is the best thing fo 
entertainments. Make it yourself. 

SEsARS, J.—1. Eighteen-carat gold 
£3 38. 84d. per ounce. 2 A fathom ts 
distance a full-grown nian is sap d 1 
from finger-tip to finger-tip when his.arm 
apart. As a matter of fact, it is 
tion that he can do this; and 
plorers, in bargaining with the i 
to aneasure off. the goods them 
negroes, stretching their arms. well 
back, their anxiety to over c 
selves out of an inch or two in every 


INQuinéR.—The “Little bit of bread and 
is the song of the yellow-hammer. 
thrush “is “White hat! white hat! 6 
cherry do!. Pretty Joe! pretty Jo 
call is.“ Pill Peters! Bill Peters! B 
Peters! Kiss me quick!” 


has so many progenitors. 

aidan eae as iia the 
shoe problem. Queen 
randdaugheers 2. Peel 

stem off, and lay ther gl 
pie-dish till you nearly f 
a half or so of butter in little pis 
and add a teaspoonful of salt and 
pepper—but not.a drop of water. 
rooms bake slowly but thoroug 
ingenious combination of initi 
think of this in the same styl 


“« There is a farmer who is Y's — 
Enough to take his B' b 
And study nature with 
And think of what he O's, 


“ He hears the chatter of the 

As they each other T's, ~ 

And Z's that when a tree D 
It makes a home for B's, — 


“ A pair of oxen he will U's, 
With many haws and G's, 
And their mistakes he will Xq 
While plowing for his P’s, 


“Tn raising crops he all X L's,” 
‘And therefore little 3 
And when he hoes his 
He also soils his hose.” _ 


T. RicHaRpson.—It was Glaucus who 
grass that gives the '“ ocean. mania.’ 
Beeotian fisherman, and finding that 
caught'and laid on the clump of grass. 
into the water as soon as they bit it, 
mouthful, and was immediately 
same desire. He jumped into the sea, and 
ther prophetf 


ravate) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1884. 


RALPH'S ADVENTURES 


By 


Vt had only got about three-quarters of the 
way up the River Bramaputra in my last 


Thaye not told you what the river is like 
ing clear of the Sunderbunds, but it is | 

to describe, as there is a great | 
about it. A broad, muddy, swift- 
stream, yarying from four miles to a 


EN ROUTE TO AN INDIAN TEA -ESTATS. 
Cuartes H. Lepper, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ETO, 
CHAPTER III, 


mile in width, or even less in parts. The shores | 


either wooded to the water’s edge with ap- 
parently impenetrable forests, or else showing a 
selvage of sloping sandbank from the jungle to 
the water. Islands of sand, sometimes covered 
with high grass, sometimes bare sand, breaking 
up the full expanse of water and adding to the 
swiftness of the current by diminishing the 


Now or never! 


width of the river, In the extreme distance to 
the left, going up stream, on the right bank 
of the river, correctly speaking, one has the 
Himalayas always in sight on clear days, and 
now and then a glimpse of the perpetual snows 
on the farther ranges, But the impression 
created is altogether that of intense and dreary 
monotony. 
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A voyage on the Brahmaputra river can only 
be looked back upon after one experience as so 
muck time lost out of one’s life. Even reading 
is subject to interruption and becomes difficult. 
It is hard to imagine anybody making two 
journeys up the Brahmaputra for the mere sake 
of the voyage. What with the monotony, 
mosquitos, insects of sorts, indifferent food, 
fogs, damp, etc., there is very little to tempt 
one a second time to submit to the confinement 
on board the primitive and uncomfortable river- 
steamers. ‘There are, it is true, one or two 
really pretty and Jictnresane stretches, but 
these are soon passed, and the dreary monotony 
oppresses one again. 

n tho winter, or cold weather rather—as 
winter perhaps conveys too severe an idea of 
the cool weather here—the fogs hang over the 
river as thick as a blanket, and the steamers 
are in consequence frequently unable to start 
till noon or one o'clock each day, thus delaying 
the passage considerably. When the fogs are 
on, everything on board gets damp and clammy, 
even to one's bedding. 

In the rains everything gets damper even 
than in the time of fogs. The atmosphere 
during the rains is seldom far off saturation 
point. Fancy a valley with over 200 inches of 
rainfall per annum. Yet on the hills above the 
valley, xt Cherapungi for instance, they have 
over 600 inches of rainfall per annum! Over 
fifty feet of rain; think of it! The covers of 
books drop off. In the morning the boots 
taken off overnight are thickly coated with 
mildew, one’s bedding is tually sodden, 
and the pillows emell? horribly. If you let a 
gun see your hand it rusts straight away. It 
is foolish to carry a watch, as it would rust 
and stop. Pocket-knives and keys redden the 
fingers with rust every time they are touched. 
On a fine moonlight night the dew soaks one as 
completely as a Scotch mist, and pours off roofs 
and awnings, and drips off leaves and trees, like 
raindrops after an April shower. Fungus 
grows out of the woodwork of the walls along- 
side one’s very bed. There is a dank, damp, 
earthy, tomb-like, all-pervading smell in the 
house, and out of doors the smell of decayin; 
vegetation and the rank effluvia of tropic: 
jungle. Tho sewing of the seams in boots 
rots, and the seams open, and the soles part 
company with the uppers. Saddlery rots in no 
time if not well looked after. 

Thus, with the exception of some really 
glorious afternoons during about threo months 
in the year, one is either in a hot vapour bath 
or a chilly one, according to the season. For 
compensating comforts, you may write them as 
arule with a very long minus sign, though in 
some of the stations there are exceptions, just to 
pore the rule. But from describing the river 

have wandered into. climatic de! I must 
hark back. 

In course of time we came to the ghat, er 
landing-place, where we were to leavo our 
westhetic young passenger. More dreary, for- 
iorn, foreukenclooking desert can hardly exist ! 
The steamer was made fast to two snaggs, or half- 
buried drift-trees, at the edge of a sandy desert. 

This stretch of sand extended from the 
water's edge, where the steamer lay, right away 
to the distant line of forest, about a mile and a 
half back from the river. Up streara and down 
stream this desert skirted the river for about 
three miles. Not an opening could be dis- 
tinguished in the forest-line in the distance ; 
no sign of any cutting or road into it from 
where we lay. On the sandbank the only signs 
of man’s existence in the vicinity were foot- 
marks on the sand, some charred remains of 
fires, and a couple of bamboos driven as sup- 
ports into the sand, with a cross bamboo on the 
top of them, against which a few bundles of 
thatch-grass had been placed as a temporary 
lean-to shelter, such as 1s used by natives when 
camping out for the night. A few dozen of 


the ubiquitous crows completed the dismal | 


panorama, and these were the sole representa- 
tives of animated nature. 

We had arrived a day before our time, and 
were not expected. The steamer-agent lived 
seven miles off on the mainland and in the in- 


terior. It was too late when we arrived to delay 
the steamer in order to send a man for the 
agent, as the captain, having instructions to 
proceed up stream with all dispatch, was 
anxious to reach another ghaf, or landing-place, 
before night. He had nothing to land at this 
deserted spot save our wsthetic young passenger 
and his baggage, so he had no cargo to make 
over to the agent. The captain was aware that if 
he delayed the steamer he would let a quantity 
of cargo for the return or downward journey fall 
into the hands of the rival company’s steamer, 
that, faster than ours, would catch us up if we did 
not use every effort to keep ahead of her and make 
the most of the advantage we had obtained in 
starting from Goalundo a day before her. 

Our young esthete had been told that an 
elephant and pony would meet the steamer at 
his landing-place and convey his baggage and 
himself to the factory he was bound for. The 
steamer being a day before her time, these 
would not come down for him till the following 
day. We landed with him fora few minutes, 
and improved the oceasion by discoveriog and 
pointing out to him any quantity of foot- 
prints of tiger, leopard, and butfalo! tracks of 
these crossing and recrossing each other in all 
directions, fis baggage was all landed: brand 
new portmanteaus, a hat-box, and sundry other 
articles, all silent evidences of luxurious taste 
in their selection, and of the home comforts left 
behind. These, for the moment useless, bits of 
luggage were all he had left as the last con- 
necting link between him and all he was parted 
from, all he held dear. What a satire on pan- 
dering to personal. comfort! As wo steamed 
away and Tort him marooned on that desert 
shore, he realised in losing his last remaining 
European companions the full extent of this 
total break-off from all the past. 

A pleasant situation for one of his tempera- 
meut! A view of his present surroundings, 
coupled with the prespects of the night before 
him, in this the very home of wild beasts, made 
his heart sink within him. Since our tiger 
adventure on board already described, he never 
heard the word tiger mentioned without turn- 
ing paler than ever and trembling. Here he was 
now left standing alone without a weapon—he 
would not have known how nor dared to use it 
if he had had one—left to pass a whole night 
in their society! To him it appeared downright 
inhuman and cruel. The captain, who, in the 
course of his many years’ experience, had had 
to land hundreds in this way, saw in it only an 
everyday event, rather ludicrous than other- 
wise. To those accustomed to Assamese travel 
it was perfectly in order, and one of the fre- 
quently recurring discomforts to which they 
had had to get accustomed. 

Such indeed is no uncommon incident. A 
night under a lean-to shelter appeared one thing 
to those who had grown used to it, and quite 
another to the new-comer, particularly to the 
one we were leaving. As we steamed off he 
sank down on ono of his portmanteaus, waved 
his handkerchief with a sad aud desponding 
gesture, and then applied the handkerchief to 
his eyes, where he kept it so long as our glasses 
could keep him in view. Always ready with a 
quotation, no matter what the occasion, almost 
his last words had been as he pointed to the 
lean-to shelter of thatch, 


“T can banquet like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, couching iu the cave 
Which is my lair, and—it muy be—my grave.” 


* * * * 


. When it came to my turn to land I was 
thankful to find that no sandy stretch separated 
me from the main bank of the river. We drew 
up alongside the high bank, and I was pleased 
to see a few so-called houtes, as the agent of the 
steamers at this ‘‘ Port” lived above the land- 
ing-place, and had his mat sheds, for storing 
cargo, scattered along the bank. This looked 
less like desertion than in the case of our 
wsthete. We were still a dey ahead of our 
time, but, the agent living on the spot, this did 
uot matter so much in my case. 

The agent appeared a decent sort of old fel- 
low, and the captain had told me that I had 


only to ask him to put me up, should the pony 
and elephant not yet have arrived, and that he 
would do so and charge me a fair price for 
my meals and nothing for my accommodation, 
being only too glad to have a European to talk 
to, though not sufficiently well paid to entertain 
everybody gratis, 

We arrived about noon, and the steamer left 
again at half-past one, and as she steamed 
away they saluted me and sent me their adieus 
by whistling at intervals till they were lost to 
sight round a bend in the river. I fancy Pat 
had a good deal to do with that whistling, as we 
had got very chummy during the voyage up. 
Having landed with me and scen the ‘‘ deserted 
village” appearance of the wretched shanties, 
his last words were an attempt at irony a 
he halloaed from the steamer, ‘‘ Don’t be over- 
exciting yourself now!” There certainly did 
not appear much chance. 

My transport animals had not arrived, so I 
improved my acquaintance with mine host, and 

ve him all the latest news I could think of. 

in return he promised me a ‘‘tin-cinner,” in 

his ideas a great luxury! He was an Anglo- 
Indian, but of pure blood, and had never 
been to Europe. By this class the provisions 
sent out in tins from England are regarded as 
great luxuries, as they are somewhat expensive, 
and have all the merit of being imported, uot 
“country produce.” Where English-born re- 
sidents in India only find a faint reminder in 
these tinned articles of the real flavour of the 
fresh provistons in dear old England, and a dis- 
agreeable reminder too of what their present 
exile and surroundings deprive them, the coun- 
try-born <Anglo-Indian appreciates them in 
themselves as luxuries only to be indulged in 
on feast-days and festivals. 

Thus I was to have a tin-dinner as a compli- 
ment, I had tasted a few tinned things on 
board the steamer and had not thought them 
deserving any particular notice. 1 determined 
to pay more attention to them at dinner-time 
out of courtesy to the old gentleman, who evi- 
dently imagined he was doing me a great favour. 
I was a “griffin,” and did not then know tbe 
facts regarding this Anglo-Indian respect for 
tinned provisions, As the sun wont down the 
mosquitos and sandflics began their persecu- 
tions. If they had been bad on board the 
steamer, here in this little clearance so close te 
the forest they were intolerable. The mos- 
quitos punished me right through my trousers, 
and through the cane seats of the chairs, until 
at the agent’s suggestion I placed a newspaper 
on the seat, as he told me that would beat them 
to get through, and so it did. The sandflies 
got into my hair—until and even after I had 
tied a handkerchief round my head—down my 
neck, up my legs and sleeves, till [ was nearly 
maddened with their red-hot needle-pricks. 

In this condition I sat down to dinner. The 
soup, tinned julienne, was not so very bad if 
the plates had not been ‘‘cleaned” with the 
cloth used for ‘cleaning the kerosine lamps, 
which circumstance rather spoiled the due ap- 
preciation on this occasion. The old men ap- 
peared not to notice this detail—perhaps he was 
used to it. After the soup came tinned salmon 
cutlets, These had been fried in what the 
natives call ghee, a kind of clarified rancid 
butter. It may be wholesome, I cannot say. 
The natives are very partial to it; I had not as 
yet got quite accustomed to it. I could have 
told you that I was eating fish of some sort, but 
I might have been guessing still at its family :f 
it had been set me as a conundrum. 

Boiled rice was served with the fish, and the 
agent ate a raw chilli cut up in fine shreds and 
distributed amongst the rice on his plate. He 

ersuaded me to taste one shred of chilli on trial. 

‘hat sutticed. Try a mouthful of stingin: 
tles followed by a spoonful of lighted spirits au: 
you will understand why. Australian tinnei 
mutton stew followed the fish, apd with the 
stew were tinned carrots and tinned peas. 1 
skin had not had time to grow again on the tij 
of my tongue, nor on my lips and palate, so thr 
stew might have been very nice, but my jud + 
ment had been marred by that shred of chilli ; 
having the effect of a blazing vesuvian in his 
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nouth is hardly fair on a critic where piping 
1ot stews are in question. 

The old gentleman had evidently had the best 
ntention in the world to do the thing in pucca 
vurra khana (real big dinner-party) style. He 
iad given out a tin of oysters to be made into 
satties as a savoury course, and had given out a 
sin of black-currant jam to be made into tart- 
ets, Whether he had had a recent misunder- 
standing with his cook, and the latter wanted a 
evenge, or whether the cook had really misun- 
lerstood his master, I wot not, but certainly 
chat cook produced some remarkable effects on 
his occasion. No jam tartlets turned up with the 
‘ice pudding, and when the old gentleman asked 
or them he was told they were coming presently. 

So the rice pudding got attention on the prin- 
‘iple of ‘‘ first come first served.” It looked per- 
ect, as perfect as Indian cooks know so well 
iow to turn out rice puddings. A top dressing of 
mustard, charred almonds here and there, raisins 
mongst the admirably cooked rice, the whole 
very inviting. The custard portion is usually 
lelicately flavoured with vanilla essence. The 
‘ld gentleman had quite a row of essence bottles 
m his sideboard. He was evidently a gourmet 
n his own way. I had noticed bottles contain- 
ng essences of lemon, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
‘anilla, and quintessence of cayenne (liquid). 
The old man had told me that, fond of chillies 
and hot things as ho was, this quintessence of 
ayenne was too much for him; a couple of 
vagses of the moist end of the cork through a 
late of soup being as much as he could stand 
sith comfort. One drop was sufficient in soup 
or two peoplo, any more was painful, even to 
iim, and judging by the way he ate that chilli 
1e must have had a mouth like tanned leather. 

Coming lack to the rice pudding. Ina 
ooment of abstraction, forgetting the charac- 
eristic of these rice puddings to look cool, nay 
old, when still fresh from the fire and hot 
nough to poach an egg if poured on them, I 
ncautiously took my first mouthful. My 
nouth, already blistered by the chilli, resented 
his scalding poultice being applicd, but I was 
trong—or weak {—I mastered its resentment, 
ind swallowed the burning portion, when my 
air felt rising on end, a profuse perspiration 
woke out, and from my sensations I might 
wave swallowed a hedgehog distributing a flash 
f lightning from every spine whilst going 
lown! Agony! The tears rolled down my 
heeka, and I was blind. 

I dropped my fork, and from my subsequent 
sroceedings the old man might have thought he 
iad a lunatic this time as a guest. I pointed 
eproachfully to the pudding. 

He tasted it to see what all this pantomime 
ould mean. ‘‘Oh, confound that cook !"’ and 
te clutched a spoonful of butter, which ho at 
nce swallowed. 

The villain of a cook, instead of vanilla 
ssence, had used a whole spoonful of tho 
juintessence of cayenne! 

Whilst we were recovering previous to hold- 
ng an interview with the cook, the kansamah, 
wr butler, appeared with another dish and placed 
t on the table. I had no further relish for the 
dleasures of the table that night, but my worthy 
rost did not enjoy a big dinner every day, and 
1e conld not allow a trille to mar his enjoyment 
m this to him exceptional opportunity. Having 
mly tasted an infinitesimal morsel of the rice 
vudding, his mouth of leather had recovered 
ufficiently to allow him to be tempted by the 
light of the new course, and he attacked the 
atter before interviewing the cook. 

Were they tartlets? Scarcely, as they had 
vaste topson them. Were they oyster pattios? 
Searcely, as they showed signs of some dark- 
ooking syrup oozing out from them. Mine 
iost helped himself after I had declined with 
shanks. He had all the satisfaction back on his 
‘ace now, and he evidently rather rejoiced than 
otherwise at my abstention. Doubtless he 
chought that one or two of these would make a 
‘asty supper later on. Ho looked quite beam- 
‘ng. Alas! he was doomed again to disappoint- 
ment, and to bemoan a further waste of his 
precions tinned stores. On removing the cover 
of paste from his first littlo pattie there lay two 


oysters, comfortably reposing on a bed of black- 
currant jam! Thus had his cook understood 
his master’s instructions ! so he said. 

I will not dwell upon the scene that ensued ; 
it was a very painful one—for the cook, When 
peace was restored mine host returned to the 
room, and, the cloth having been removed, he 
told me to follow his example and put my feet 
up on the table, so that, being under the draught 
of the punkah, the mosquitos would not bite 
through my socks, as they had been doing all 
dinner-time, my trousers being tucked into my 
socks to prevent the mosquitos and sandflies 
from converting my calves into veal in their 
enterprising excursions. Legs on the table I 
afterwards found to be quite a point of after- 
dinner etiquette in Assam. 

We talked and smoked thus for about an 
hour, when, as a refuge from the intolerable 
attacks of the sandflies in our hair, we turned 
in under our respective mosquito-curtains. The 
heat under these was broiling, and I shall not 
forget that night ina hurry. It was a case of 
either being driven frantic with insects, but 
being able to breathe by sitting up outside the 
curtains, or elsc of being secure from insects, 
and half suffocated and wholly stewed within 
them. And this sort of thing is a sample of 
the average night for some seven or cight months 
in the year in Assam ! 

Just as I was getting off to sleep, about one 
o’clock in the morning, a heavy storm of wind 
and rain came on. The rain leaked through the 
badly thatched roof and poured down on to my 
pillow and one or two other places on my bed. 

felt I must get up and shift my quarters j 
then I found that my stretcher-bed had got no 
pose for the mosquito-curtains, and that the 
latter had been tied by long strings to the four 
mat walls of my room! After some trouble I 
got my bed shilted and the curtains up again, 
and then the storm lulled. 

This business had thoroughly wakened me 
again, and it took me Bearly an hour to coax 
sloep back, and this time with no pillow bat m 
soiled linen bag, as my pillow was saturated. 
was just dropping off when the storm burst on 
us again, and, as bad luck would have it, a leak 
in the roof started just over my new position. 
Another shift was necessary, as the rain poured 
in, and was not a mere drip which, sleepy as I 
was, I could have ignored. Three times that 
night did I get settled, and as many times did 
I have to shift my mosquito-curtain and bed. 
‘Was this monotonous ? 

At last morning came, and about two hours 
after daybreak my elephant and pony arrived. 
They had put up at a village for the night 
only some five miles inland, and so were down 
early expecting to meet the steamer. I asked 
my host to tell the syce, or horse-boy, to 
feed the pony whilst I got my breakfast before 
starting. I could not, of course, give the order 
myself, as Idid not know a word of the lan- 
page. The elephant mahout (driver) had 

rought a note for me with instructions as to 
where I should find remounts on the road, and 
where I should put up for the night on my way, 
as the factory to which I was bound was fifty 
miles inland, and the manager could not spare 
sufficient remounts, or daks, as they are called 
out here, to do the whole distance in one day. 

Unfortunately, instead of bringing me the 
letter at once, he took his elephant down to the 
river-bank to drink. Suddenly the high bank 

ave way under the clephant’s weight, as the 
Bank had been undermined by the current, and 
in went the elephant into deep water. The poor 
beast’s fore-feot were hobbled by a chain, The 
bank was precipitous for some miles down 
stream, and it was impossible for the elephant 
to land, so he had‘to swim, carried along 
by the strong current. The mahout, who had 
been standing behind the elephant when the 
bank slipped, sprang back and remained on the 
firm portion. Now thinking only of his ele- 
phant, he jumped down the bank, sprang into 
a ‘*dug-out ” canoe that was lying a little above 
the point tho bank had given way at, and 
paddled off after his elephant, forgetting all 
about giving me my letter. 

Wo saw him catch up the elephant, and get 


out of the canoe and stand on the back of the 
animal, after the usual manner of mahouts on 
swimming elephants. The painter of the canoe 
he fastened to the rope forming the elephant’s 
collar, Away the leviathan and crew floated 
down stream out of sight, and there was I left 
without transport for my baggage, without in- 
structions, and without an idea as to what todo! 

My host said he had never been over the road 
I had to travel, and could not give me much 
information. He had heard that it wesa bad 
enough road, even for Assam, that the floods 
were out, several bridges carried away, and that 
the track was almost impassable for anything 
but elephants in parts. He know, however, 
that there was only one main track, and so I 
could not lose my way, and that there were a 
few tea plantations at intervals. He told me 
that I must not hesitate to apply at any 
planter’s bungalow for shelter, and fora meal, as 
that was quite the custom of the country, and 
any stranger would be made welcome. This 
latter intelligence was certainly comforting. 

I hardly knew whether to wait for the ele- 
phant to return cr to proceed and take m' 
chances. My host told me, however, that it 
might be a day or two before the elephant 
would get back, even if it were not drowned or 
disabled before it could land, which was very 
doubtful, as there was no suitable landing- 
place for miles down stream. This decided 
me, and so making the syce (horse-boy) carry 
some biscuits, a couple of hard-boiled eggs, aud 
a flask, I started on my way about noon, keeping 
the syce at my side or close behind me. At 
first the track lay through a stretch of about a 
mile covered with long tiger-grass about sixteen 
fect high. The track was cut up by deep ruts 
filled with water. The long grass almost met 
overhead, thereby arching the path, and thus 
not a breath of air could stir and the heat was 
stifling. These stretches of long grass are called 
choppras in Assam. They are fame clear to 
the ground every cold season, and grow up again 
eighteen to twenty feet during the rains. 

On leaving this choppra the track entered 
dense forest jungle. The high trees almost 
interlaced overhead, and the tree ferns, orchids, 
and creepers hung from every branch and filled 
up the spaces above. Below, the dense tangle 
ot undergrowth, consisting of cane, wild carda- 
mums, wild plantains, tal ferns, and shrubs of 
great variety, presented a wall of vegetation on 
either side of the track that was not only im- 

netrable to one unaccustomed to jungle life, 

ut was opaque, and limited the range of vision 
to the twigs and branches bordering the roadside. 

The trunks of the nearest trees were quite 
concealed from view by the undergrowth, 
though their upper branches overhung the 
road. The track was ploughed into deep ruts, 
and the clay-like mud of which it consisted was 
just firm enough to allow the ruts and huge 

oles a foot deep and more made by elephants’ 
feet to remain without closing up. Exposed 


roots of trees crossed the track at frequent in- 
tervals, as did at greater intervals the fallen 
trunks of trees, some evidently having been 
blown down during the previous night's gales. 
(To be concluded.) : 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” “The Drummer Boy,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE HEROES OF THE DAY. 


'HILE his colleagues were engaged with | march off on foot with his umbrella in his 


the food the colonel settled the plan 
of campaign with the shikaris. Having 


hand and his zinc box at his side. 
“* Hallo, doctor!” shouted Butnot, ‘are 


“The herd roared past beneath me.” 


received their orders, these latter hurried 
off to rejoin their comrades, who had been 
at their stations since the evening before. 

The colonel went back into the tent. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘some of us 
have already taken part in a hunt of this 
sort and know its perils and difficulties. 
To those who have not done so I have only 
one bit of advice to offer, and that is not to 
stray far from their comrades, and in case 
we separate to do as the leader of their troop 
tells them. And now to horse!” 

Again the horses were mounted, but as 
the start was made Holbeck was seen to 
leave his mule attached to a peg and to 


you going to leave us just as the fun is 
| about to begin?” 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Holbeck, with a smile, 
“but my gallant mule does not seem to 
| me sufficiently solid to withstand a re- 
minder from a buffalo’s horns, and my seat 
is not quite sure enough to enable me to 
perform as a picador. Latchman is going 
to take me up tbat hill you see to the 
right, and thence I can look on without 
tiring myself.” 

**Do you mean that little wood all-by 
itself there on the flank of the hill? ” asked 
the colonel. 

** Yes,” answered the doctor. ‘‘ One of 


the natives Latchman has been speaking! 
to just now says that up there I shall find 
some enormous ant-hills.” 

‘‘The mystery is explained,” said Bar- 
barou, with a loud laugh. ‘“ You look 
after the ants and we will look after the 
buffaloes.” 

“I wish you good luck, gentlemen,” 
said the imperturbable naturalist, quietly 
opening his umbrella and walking off, 
while the noisy troop disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. 

After half an hour's gallop, the colonel, 
at a sign from the chief huntsman, shouted 
“Halt!” and the twenty horsemen pulled 
up. Then, as the order was given, they 
took their stations right and left so as to 
to form a long line across the valley. 

Some distance off were the buffaloes 
scattered over the plain, some browsing on 
the herbage, others stretched on the 
ground. aribadada estimated them at 
about sixty. 

A fresh signal was given, and the line 
advanced at a gallop. Each horseman 
carried his gun ready loaded at his right 
knee. The buffaloes were probably warned 
of the approach of the enemy by the beat 
of the horses’ shoes on the hard ground. 
They rose hurriedly and disorderly, inter- 
rogated the air with their shining nostrils, 
uncertain to which side to fly, for their 
sight is not very keen and their intelli- 
gence is but meagre, 

The hunters were hardly a hundred 
yards off when the herd, realising at last 
all the imminence of the danger, started in 
full flight up the valley. A shower of 
bullets rained on to them and changed their 
flight into a rout. But behind the herd 
three huge animals lay on the ground, 
which were surrounded and dispatched. 

The sportsmen, having reloaded their 

, were hurrying off in pursuit of the 
gitives, when the colonel shouted, 

“Stop, gentlemen. There is no good in 
tiring your horses to no purpose. We 
shall catch the buffaloes in a trap the way 
they have gone, and, besides, you could 
never make sure of hitting them when they 
are going at that rate. You need not feel 
alarmed. In half an hour or so you will 
see them back again. The two hundred 
beaters that are round the head of the 
valley will send them down. But we must 
change our line of battle. We can never 
think of meeting the charge of such heavy 
brutes, for they would smash up horses 
and men. By dividing into two parties 
and echelloning on each side of the valley 
we shall make them defile beneath our fire, 
and, the horses being rested, we can take 
up the pursuit.” 

The hunters divided according to the 
colonel’s advice. He took charge of one 
of the troops, while General Butnot com- 
manded the other. Each troop was scat- 
tered in vedettes about twenty yards apart, 


and waited events. 

Half an hour had hardly elapsed when 
a distant rumbling announced the return 
of the herd. Soon the ground shook and 
shouts of ‘‘ Look out!’ ran down the line 
of bunters as the buffaloes appeared. 

The spectacle presented by the giant 
beasts was magnificent, as in one compact 
mass, mad with terror, with their huge 
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horns pointed at the enemy, they eame 
thundering down the valley. At the first 
few shots two or three bulls in the front 
rank were rolled over, and the herd was 
thrown into confusion. Some suddenly 
stopped, trembling and terrified, yielding 
themselves an easy prey to the guns, while 
others, seeing the horsemen, rushed to- 
wards them. Then the scene became ex- 
citing, and the hunted and the hunters 
fought in groups. 

A cow with enormous horns, whose calf 
had been killed at her side, came furiously 
charging up to Everest, who was stationed 
just on the edge of the wood. The young 
man, with admirable coolness, allowed the 
buffalo to come almost up to him and then 
fired point-blank. The bullet with a dull 
thud struck the cow's forehead, and she, 
without stopping, gave her horns a shake 
and grazed Everest's arm as he leant back 
on his rearing horse, and, twisting round 
as on a pivot, rode off to reload. 

Barbarou, who was close by, saw his 
friend’s danger and gallantly hurried up 
to the rescue. Halting his horse to be 
sure of his aim, he fired, and the bullet 
struck home, as shown by the blood which 
gushed from the cow’s black flank. But 
the wound did not stop her career, and on 
she came with her head down straight at 
the hunter, as if she had been stung. 

The sailor had only time to seize the 
rein as his horse, feeling the buffalo at his 
heels, dashed off at full speed. 

There are many pleasanter things, even 
for an experienced rider, than to be on a 
horse with the bit between its teeth, and it 
may be guessed what were the sensations 
of Barbarou, who was not an experienced 
rider, when he found his horse racing along 
not with one buffulo but with twenty at 
his heels, for the rest of the herd were fol- 
lowing the old cow. 

Giving all false shame to the winds, Bar- 
barou threw away his gun, and, seizing 
the mane, clung on in despair. At the 
sight a shout arose from the hunters, who 
were powerless to aid him, for the buffaloes 
were in the way, and to fire with him 
amongst them was too dangerous. 

Toeir alarm was changed to agony when 
they saw the horse head towards the little 
wood and leap out of sight. Behind him 
the whole of the herd disappeared into the 
thicket, tearing down the branches and 
b eaking down the trees which barred 
their progress. For a short time the 
sinister sounds of the living hurricane were 
heard from among the foliage as they 
gradually died off into silence. 

“‘ Barbarou is lost !”” exclaimed Everest, 
urging his horse into the wood, followed by 
the other sportsmen. Notwithstanding the 
track cut by the beasts through the bushes, 
the trees were so torn and entangled that 
the men were obliged to dismount and 
leave their horses in charge of # hikari. 

There was only too much cause to fear 
that Barbarou had been torn from his horse 
by some branch or other and trodden under 
foot by his furious foes. In what state 
would they find his corpse? Probably as 
a mass of torn and bleeding flesh. What, 
then, was the astonishment—it might 
almost be said the stupefaction—of the 
hunters at the sight which greeted their 
eyes. The terrible cow lay dead in the 
centre of the wood, and, standing in front 
of her, Barbarou was quietly spanning the 
length of her horns! 

As the men came up the sailor ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There is a pair of horns for 
you! I never saw one like it. Over three 
yards from tip to tip! My dear colonel, I 


will keep them, and I think I have earned 
them.” 

‘Certainly, my dear sir,” said the 
colonel; ‘‘but perhaps you will explain 
by what miracle you escaped the death 


| reports of the guns. The doctor, seeing 


my impatience, said to me, very kindly, 
‘Go, my friend ; go, I do not want you.’ 
I came out of the wood and sat down on 
a hillock where I could see all that was 


“The bullet struck the cow's forehead.” 


which to us appeared inevitable. We ex- 
pected to find you anuihilated by the buffa- 
oes.” 

“Did you, now?” said Barbarou, in a 
tone of triumphant simplicity. ‘‘ What I 
did was very easy. I should tell you that 
I have been in the French navy ; that will 
explain why I am not much of a horseman, 
and throw a light on what follows. When 
I saw that horse steer for the wood I said 
to myself, ‘Keep your eyes open or you 
will get your head smashed against some 
tree, if you don’t get tumbled off on to 
the ground to be trod upon by all these 
horned gentry that are behind you.’ So 
I kept myself ready, and at the first branch 
I saw coming to smash my head I threw 
up my arms, opened my legs, and jumped 
into the tree, while my steed sped on like 
a mad thing. and the herd roared past 
beneath me without raising ahead. When 
they had all gone I got down and caught 
sight of this huge brute, which had come 
to die of the bullet I had given it. As for 
the horse, I know it well. It will never be 
fool enough to let the buffaloes catch it, 
and I feel sure we shall see it again as soon 
as we reach the rendezvous.” 

The shikaris, who had followed, were 
busy now in quartering the dead buffalo, 
and lifted the head with its immense 
trophy. 

“T think, gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
“that we ought to be satisfied with the 
day’s results. Eleven buffaloes have been 
killed, without counting the fine beast 
slain in such a dramatic fashion by our 
friend, and which was probably the chief— 
the queen of the herd. Mr. Barbarou 
would certainly seem to be the hero of 
this memorable expedition. Now let us 
return to the maharajah’s tent, where a 
comfortable lunch awaits us.” 

They were coming out from under the 
trees when Latchman ran up to Everest. 
“Is the doctor with you?” asked he, 
apparently much alarmed. 

“No,” answered Everest. ‘‘ But why ?” 

“Mr, Holbeck,” continued the khitmat- 
gar, “‘came into this wood with me and 
began to gather some of the plants and 
pick up the little animals and put them 
into his green box, as he usually does. 
That did not amuse me at all, and I was 
eager to see the hunt, for I heard the 


going on. I saw the return of the buffa- 
loes and the firing, but what was my horror 
when I suddenly saw Mr. Barbarou come 
up to this side, and, followed by the herd, 
eharge into the wood exactly where I had 
left my master ! ” 

““What!’? exclaimed Everest ; 
the doctor there ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant, ‘he 
ros Tignt in the line of route taken by the 

erd.” 

“We must find him,” said Everest. “I 
shall never be happy if anything has hap- 
pened to him.” 

Hurriedly he rode back into the wood, 
followed by Barbarou, the colonel, and 
some of theothers. In vain they searched 
all through it, there was no trace of the 
doctor. 

“My brother medico,” said Cunning- 
ham, “has gone back to the tent while we 
are hunting for him here. If he had got 
in the way of the buffaloes he would not 
have disappeared altogether. We should 
at least find some trace of his famous vas- 
culum.” 

“ Hush!” said Butnot, raising his gun. 
‘«T saw something move over there at the 
base of that fig-tree. I am sure it is a 
bear eating ti - ants.” 

And the little man brought his gun up- 
to the shoulder, and was aiming at a dark 
mass that was crouching on the ground, 
when Barbarou knocked up the barrel with 
his hand, and exclaimed, 

“Hold hard, general! that bear is our 
friend Holbeck. You had only got to 
mention ants for me to recognise him.” 

“Holbeck!” exclaimed the hunter; 
“‘ what is he doing there?” 

They approached with caution, and 
noiselessly, and soon were beside the doc- 
tor, who, half buried in a hole which 
almost concealed him, seemed extremely 
busy. Armed with a magnifying-glass, 
he was examining in a sort of ecstasy the 
tiny moving dots that he was picking out 
of the hole. Suddenly he raised his head 
and perceived the colonel. 

“Ah! my dear friend!” said he, quite 
radiant with delight. ‘‘It is admirable! 
I have just made a discovery which will 
crown all my labours. Just fener! In 
this ant-hill most providentially ag up 
by some large animal I have found an 


“was 
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Aculeate, not-unlike Cryptocerus atratus, 
only that his sting is not venomous, and 
only produces o slight smart. It is ad- 
mirable!” 

* And the buffaloes ? ” asked the colonel. 

“What do you say?” asked Holbeck. 

“<I was speaking about a herd of buffa- 
loes which rushed past here like an 
avalanche, and whose traces have ploughed 
up the ground all round you.” 

‘«The buffaloes!” said the doctor, as if 
waking from a dream. ‘I did not see 
them. Ah! but wait—you are right; I 
remember I did hear a great noise all 
round me a little while ago, but I was 


busy counting the rings in the corslet of 
my Cryptocerus.” 

“*Oh, indeed,” said Butnot, astounded 
at such coolness. 

“« Well, it is admirable!” exclaimed the 
colonel. ‘‘ More admirable than all the 
extraordinary feats of this day; and I 
propose that the story you have just told 
us should be inscribed in letters of gold in 
the annals of the Tigerslayers’ Club; they 
will not contain anything much more sur- 
prising.” 

The doctor was dragged out of his hole 
and, much to his regret, borne far away 
from his beloved Cryptocerus, with which, 


| however, he had nearly filled his: famous 


green box. 


(To be continued.) 
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ogee some further conference the boys | 

resumed their flight with freshened 
vigour, and it was sunset when they reached 
the skirts of thick wood through which it 
seemed their road to safety lay. Laughin; 
and chatting as they rode along, they di: 
not notice that among the trees there came 
sometimes a gleam, as though the sun now | 
setting «' their backs flashed upon weapons 
there. .sut when they reached the broad | 
uneven path that lay between the trees, 
they then became aware of three stout 
horsemen dressed in British garb drawn 
up to bar the road. 

.‘*Caught like a fox,” said Harold. 
‘‘Never mind, I sell my freedom dearly ! 
Look here, boys, these fellows mean to 
take us. Now this indeed were pity. We 
cannot fly the rascals, the ponies are 
already weary with the journey; these 
churls are finely 1nouuted. -I think that 
we may risk it to show them a bold front. 
First Owen shoul: convince them that we 
are friends to Hyllyn, and if they then 
attack us, each of us darts a javelin right 
in a rascal’s eye. Well aimed, my masters. 
Courage! We aro eight strong against 
them, and they must be stout and resolute ; 
to take us. Now benr in mind the younger | 
boys ride first with Owen here, and launch | 
their javelins, then quickly back their | 
ponies, and we ride up before them while 
they fall back behind.” 

. .The m6€n stood in the path awaiting the 
coming of the boys, and Owen rode for- | 
ward end cried out in British, 

“Out of the way, ye churls. Make 
room for us coming from Hyllyn Dhu, 
lord of this fair domain. I charge ye in 
his name make way for us.” There was 
no answer from the men, and Harold cried 
in English, ‘Take aim, my lads, but cast | 
not a shaft until they. speak!” These 
words were uttered iu s loud firm voice, \ 
and the opposing foe seemed wonderfully | 
moved by it. The centre horseman of the 
three rode forward, and in English ad- 
dressed our party thus: 

“Ts that Earl Harold’s voice? If so, 
and ye are English, know we are English | 
too, and with » troop of horsemen Earl 
Rolf has crossed _the border and now is' 
near, at hend. By your fair leave, Earl 
Harold, I ride off to your father, while 
guards shall wait your pleasure to. guide 
you to his presence. These men will help 
you forward, but do not speak to them !”” 

Delighted with the hope of soon em- 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


bracing Blue-tooth, Harold rode up at 
once. The younger boys depressed their 
javelins, which they had held at point. 
They all were too delighted to doubt a tale 
so welcome; but Owen, ever cautious, 
whispered to Harold, slily, 

‘Those men bebind are Britons. 
me we are trapped |” 


Then Beorn called to him his good mas- | 


tif Bran (who left old Hyllyn’s with 
them as his gift), and patting his broad 
brow, he whispered, : 

“At him, and hold him! Tear him 
from his horse. Harold, you drop the 
other !”” 

Like lightning the huge dog had seized 
the fellow’s throat ; and Harold’s weapon, 
flung with steady hand, crashed through 
the other’s eye! On rode the boys, down 
went the men. Two thrusts from Beorn 
and Kenulf were enough; the javelins 
were sharp; the boys were bold, and 
nerved with longing to be home again. 
Backwards they sped as though to gain 
the house where they had met such friend- 
ship. But the plan which Owen, in the 
heat of action, made, was to push on for 
England, orossing the border farther to 
the south although still bearing eastwards. 
So on they galloped, but alas! in vain, for 
he who in the forest had told them of Earl 
Blue-tooth, returned with seven others, 
armed like himself, and mounted. He 
found his followers blecding, their horses 
standing near them. Uc asked them of 
the English, but could obtain no answer ; 
at last he shook his bridle, and, with his 
savage .comrades, dashed in the same 
direction as that pursued by Harold. 

After a short, hard gallop they came up 
with the party, and hailing them in Eng- 
lish, commanded them to halt. The boys 


sped on, urging their jaded ponies, and’ 
who knows yet what might have been the ! 


upshot of the fray had Hugo’s horse not 
stumbled. Then the boys reined in their 


ponies, and showed front, determined not 


to yiold. 

The Britons now advanced, and he who 
spoke in English cried, 

“Why this outrage, Harold? Thy 
father will be wrathful to hear what thou 
hast done!” 

“‘ Where is the earl?” said Harold. ‘I 
know he is advancing, and should be here 
ere now, but ye are none of his—your 
fellows speak no English, and what thou 
speakest shows me thou art not English 


T fear | 


borrm. Who else among your number car 
speak a word to me?” 

To this there was no reply. At last the 
spokesman—evidently leader of the band 
—exclaimed, advancing quickly, 

“T have thy father’s orders. Come with 
me. If it were not 80 I could easily have 
| slain a score such boys as thou. We of tae 
border here as often serve the English as 
| our own true British side in quarrel, and 
‘just now are in your father’s service. 
Come with us. Resistance is in vain. If 
you resist once more we show our British 
blood, and stop your fighting quickly. 
Come in peacc, and thou shalt see thy 
father, but if not we take thee prisoner, 
and hold thee out for ransom. Time flies; 
; no hesitation!” 

Seeing that they were really overmas- 
| tered, one boy half stunned just sitting on 
| his horee and quite unfit for combat, Owen, 
; uncertain, left their number six. What 
| could they do? In this emergency Harold 
perceived their wisest, safest plan was 
: yielding up at once. So thus he spoke: 
| «Thou sayest that my father is not far 
from the forest? Lead me to him; your 
! poyment depends upon the treatment that 
.L receive from you. March! to my 
father.” 
| : Instantly, at a sign from. the leader, the 
men.came forward, and, a man riding close 
by each ‘boy and pony, the leader at the 
head, @ groom behind with Owen, the 
party moved along. The boys tried in 
, vain to enter into conversation with their 
" guides ; either they could not understand 
them, or they would not. The only an- 
wer ever given was from Hugo’s captcr. 
: who,'after many questions from the boy, at 
last-said, impatiently, : 

“Dym Sassanach, I can no English,” 
meaning that hedid not speak the language. 

They passed through the dense and 
, dreary wood until they emerged on a plain 
‘or heath of no very gréat extent, being 
‘not more than a mile and a half across at 
\ the point at which our party entered it. 

Beyond were some: rugged rocks to which 
the band now addressed their steps. 
| These were soon gained, and a curious 
fissure was disclosed, forming ‘the en- 
trance to a winding road which descended 
somewhat steeply for & considerable depth, 
| but. the path wus so constructed as to be 
perfectly practicable for horses—that is pro- 
ceeding one after another in single or In- 


| dian file. 
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Of course the descent did not take long 
to accomplish. At last they reached the 
hot and rode into a dark natural archway 
vorn in the solid rock. Here for a time 
the way was pitch dark, and to the boys 
it seemed like-an eternity until they en- 
teted 8 most spacious chamber, or rather 
platform, surrounded by huge walls of 
rock, which, neatly meeting overhead, 
formed a tremendous vault. To keep the 
nin and storms from pouring down, the 
highest points had been still more protected 
by rough boards across forming a sort of 


And in the centre of the ground | 


| below, forming a sort of floor, a mighty | 


‘ fire blazed. Around this fire lay some ten 
or twelve marauders armed with all sorts 
of weapons, The English bill, the Danish 
axe, the British sword, the Roman ensis, 
the Saxon seax, all were there. Spears, 
toar-spears, javelins, bows, arrows, slings, 
were here in great profusion. Round the 
space which we have called the floor were 
many doors leading to caverns in the rock, 
and these were securely barred, save 
coe that in the centre of this uncommon 
crcle seemed larger than the rest. The 
band now halted, and the leader bade the 
nufians near the fire lead off the horses. 
This was accomplished through another 
door that opened on @ cavern devoted to 
the horses, serving in stead of stables. 
Then from thé centre door which we have 
seen was open emerged a train of women. 
At the head of these marched an acquaint- 
ance whom we knew as Dame Veronica of 
Myrdhyn’s Druid glen. Addressing this 
grim person the captain of the robbers 
(for uch in sooth they were) ordered the 
women’s cavern to be prepared for Harold 
andall the other English by having skins 
extended on wooden boards for bes. 

“For,” as he told the woman, ‘it 


would not do for Blue-tooth to find his | 


son ill-treated. Remember thoy must feod 
on all things of the best. Let there be no 
complaint ! ’” 

Then turning round to darold he spoke 
in better English than he had used before. 

“Thou art my prisoner, Harold! Of 
course I know thy father is seeking thee 
in Britain. Here thou art lost to him. 
These rocks are known to few, these pas- 
sages to noné beyond myself and band. 
Now we want gold. Thy life is nothing— 
that is quickly sped, if I should only wish 
it. But, again, thy death would bring me 
nothing. Grim Earl Rolf must send a 
ransom fitting to thy birth—a thousand 
ounces of the purest gold buys thee and 
thine full freedom, less than that would 
never pay me for my care of thee. The 
question now arises whom to send to give 
the earl my message. 
British pretty well. ‘How thinkest thou, 
young eit, wilt thou perform my bidding 
to the earlf”? This was addressed to 
Owen. ‘ An Englishman as thou art, ‘snite 
of dress and art, would be admitted to bim. 
Taou canst not find thy way alone back to 
our band in safety, but I will send my 
henchman with thee too to gnide -thy 
footsteps back. If thou sayest no, I 
know Llewellyn buys thee and the rest, 
though I must sell you cheaper in that 
case.” 

Then spoke the young Earl Harold: 

“Sir, outlaw, robber, thief! I know not 
what to style thee. We are English, 
wholly in thy power, and have no choice 
tomake. Our friend will do thy bidding, 
but to gain an audience of the grim earl 
my father, I think it would be better if 
two of us weresent. Send him” (pointing 
to Kenulf) “or him” (here pointing straight 


i 


Ono of you speaks | 


to Beorn). ‘‘They both are better known 
to Blue-tooth than is our other friend” 
(pointing this time to Owen); ‘and still I 
think it wise to send him too, because he 
knows some British and would translate 
the answer to this thy friend and hench 
man. That they will both return I pledge 
my word of honour.” 

The robber captain laughed. 

“‘T care not much for that,” he said, 
“but still I know you English have some 
strange ideas about your ‘ word of honour.’ 
Tl consult the band. To-night, so please 
you, rest in our poor cave. Call for what 
cheer you please, for well it will be 
answered, and sleep in perfect safety. 
We cannot do you harm without great loss 
of money. That is too dear a pleasure— 
one which I can’t indulge in.” 

“For me,” said Harold, ‘and my 
friends, I care but little what I eat, and 
still less what I drink, but be so coarteous | 
as to-give our horses an extra feed of oats. | 
Sec they sleep warm with straw strewn in ‘ 
their stubles, so that the rocky pavement , 
chill not their tender hoofs. For this I | 
should be thankful. Yon poor boy, who ; 
fell ia our encounter, is still alittle shaken, 
and I would beg these ladies ” (the captain ‘ 
grinned at this—Veronica a lady!) “to 
give him such a mess of milk and oaten 
meal as may be quickly given. For us| 
just what thou wilt, so it be good and; 
plenty. Thy payment is secure, for that | 
thou canst depend on me and grim Earl 
Blue-tooth. Odin’s eye* sinks in the well 
of Mimer, showing us that it is time to 
sleep, and we have ridden much. We shall 
ba glad to rest and still more glad to rise!” 

To do the robber captain justice, he 

greatly admired Haroldand therest. For 
them it was most lueky that he took 
Owen’s accent to be a foreign sign. He 
held him all along to be an Englishman, 
and Owen, with the cunning of his raco, 
confirmed this wrong opinion. He thought 
if he were known as British he might be 
sent @ captive back to King Llewellyn, a 
thing he greatly dreaded. Besides, he 
saw advantage in making friends with 
Blue-tooth. He felt tho cause of Britain 
was lost for want of union, and so he 
thought his policy was to be friends with 
Rolf. 
Harold disliked him greatly, but he saw 
the need of keoping friends with him, and 
more than all, he saw the use that might | 
arise from Owon’s being taken for an 
English lad. He feared to tell the others 
exactly what he thought, not knowing 
who might hear him where all around were 
foes. But yet he saw they felt it as much 
as he himself. So Owon was accounted to 
be au Englishman. 

Betimes next morning Harold and tho 
boys wero wakened from their slumbers 
-and told to hurry to the large platform 
which the captain called a ‘‘hall.” Here 
many of the band were seated in grave 
deliberation. - Seats were reserved among | 
them for their young English captives, 
who met with great respect aud kindness 
at their hands. When they were seated 
he whom we call captain addressed the 
captives thus: 

‘“Wo have paid due attention to thy 
request, Earl Harold, that some onc of 
thy party, besides him who speaks British, 
shall be dispatched to Blue-tooth. But 
we have found it wisest to stand by our 
decision that only he, attended by one of 
my retainers, shall be dispatched to Eng- 


* The aun. It wasn poetic figure that called sunset 
the descent of Odin's (or Wodin's) eye to the well of 
Mimer. 


too were English. For his safery I. have 
thee hereas hostage. In six days’ time we 
reckon they should return again, but if in 
twelve days’ space our man does not return 
you all of you will hang. No words! 
And now to breakfast.’ 

(To be continued.) 


—__— 


BEETLES, AND WHERE TO 
FIND THEM. 


‘By Turopore Woon. 
(Continued from page 660.) 


Pier when they have been lying on the 
ground for a few weeks, are nearly always 
productive, if shaken over a shect or open 
umbrella, and sometimes yield insects of the 
greatest rarity. Faggot-stacks, too, or rather 
the collections of the trunks of five or six-year- 
old trees which are occasionally (and only occa- 
sionally, alas!) left neglected in wools ande 
forests, mostly swarm with beetles, especially 
when the bark is becoming loosened from the 
wood. 5 

The many beetles which take up their abode 
in such repulsive sttbstances as CARRION, 
animal-droppings, etc., are best taken by drop- 
ping the offal bodily intu a pail of water, or even 
a small pool, and picking them ont with forceps 
as they rise to the surface in order to escape 
drowning. By this plan a great deal of un- 


| pleasantnoss is avoided, and, when it can bo 


carried out, it is undoubted]y the best system. 
I have also taken great numbers of carrion- 
frequenting beetles by exposing empty crab- 
shells in Fe ourable situations, multitudes of 
insects being daily attracted by the odour 
arising from the few fraginents of flesh which 
had not been removed. 

Fuxat are always productive, and harbour 
many beetles which are never to be found else- 
where. They are best examined by shaking 
them over a large sheet of paper or into the 
sweep-net, when the specimens required for the 


j collection can be selected, and the common herd 


allowed to make their escape, All kinds of 
fungi should be tried. Even the hard scale-like 
species se plentiful upon decaying wood some- 
times produces good insects. 

Horseps swarm with insects at all seasons of 
the year, and should never be passed by without 
examination. A good plan is to shale a quan- 
tity of the loose straw, ete., into a tightly-fitting 
bag, and to carry dway the debris for a more 
leisurely inspection. If this be done, number- 
less insects will be found which otherwise would 
have escaped. Heaps of cut grass also should 
always be subjected to the same treatment, par- 
ticularly when the weather is warm and sunny. 

In fen districts, which are most produc- 
tive hunting-grounds for the votaries of all 
branches of entomology, the bundles of cut 
REEDS, which are often allowed to lie for weeks 
before removal, will generally afford a rich har- 
vest of specimens if they be shaken over a shect. 
Many of our rarest beetles have been taken in 
this way, sometimes in considerable numbers. 
Tho only necessary condition is that the reeds 
shall have been left lying for some little time 
upon the ground. 

Fences and rarLincs, when the sun is 
shining, are the resort of many beetles, most. of 
which require some little care in order to bring: 
about their capture, owing to their habit of 
allowing themselves to fall to the ground imme- 
diately upon catching sight of an approaching 
hand. Wood-boring insects, also, often resovt to: 
fences, and may sometimes be found in abun-_ 
dance therein. Wall-tops, too, are worthy of 
examination, especially if there be moss grow- 
ing npon them, while the crevices in the mortar 
ought not to be passed by if there are any fruit- 
trees in the immediate ncighbourhood. Certain 
of the weevils attacking these trees, which 
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prefer to make their raids under cover of dark- 
ness, always look out for some such retreat in 
which to conceal themselves from dawn to 
dusk. 

On hot sunny days many beetles may be 
found crawling upon the PAVEMENT, even in 
the midst of crowded cities. In early spring and 
late autumn they are often particularly abundant 
upon the pathways, and the coleopterist may 
well do worse than take a stroll through some 
of the principal thoroughfares of his town, if he 
happen to dwell in one, and see if he cannot 
find something of value among the many insects 
with which he is sure to meet. 

Sanp-pits and chalk-pits are often veritable 
treasure-houses for the entomologist, owing to 
the vast number of insects which fly, fall, or are 
blown into their depths, and fail to escape from 
their prison. The most productive pits are 
these with straight-cut sides, and one of these 
will often farnish as many specimens in a single 
hour’s collecting as would be met with during a 
long day’s work in the surrounding country. 
Near the coast, more especially, some of our 
very rarest insects may be looked for in such 
situations, in which, indeed, lies almost the 
only hope of finding them. 

The coast itself is the abode of a large num- 

e ber of beetles of a totally different character 
from those found inland. They should be 
looked for under stones and shingle, in decayi: 
seaweed, and burrowing in the sand, as well as 
by the ordinary methods of collecting. Some 
beetles live under stones beneath high-water 
mark, 90 that they are actually submerged for 
two or three hours at every tide. Most of these 
are small and dingy in eolour, so that unless 


very carefully looked for they will not be dis- 
tinguished from the sand upon which they are 
resting. 

The BANKS of rivers and ponds are generally 
rich in insect life, especially if bordered by mud. 
Itisa plan to stamp violently twice or thrice 
upon the ground at the edge of the mud. The 
beetles, which are hiding in their burrows, then 
become alarmed, and hastily make their way to 
the surface in the hope of escaping from the 
danger. .Or water may be thrown upon the 
surfuce, which will bring about very much the 
same result ; the insects imagining that a flood 
is takin, place, leave their burrows from fear 
of suffering death by drowning. 

It is really wonderful to see what hosts of 
insects are sometimes washed up by FLOODS, 
even during the winter time. They must be 
taken out just as the water reachdés its highest 
point, however, or the majority will be left 
stranded, and ‘vill speedily seek some more 
secure retreat ‘an that from which they were 
ge rudely ejectes. 

During the winter months, too, Moss and 
HAYSTACK REFUSE are very productive, and 
should be treated after the fashion of hotbeds, 
the canvas bag being called into requisition. 
Moes, however, is always deserving of examina- 
tion, winter and summer alike, and the Sphag- 
num, or bog-moss, & common in marshy ground, 
is the exclusive home of many of the test 
prizes which can fall to the lot of the collector. 

Warrr, of course, is the abode of a large 
number of beetles, some of which confine them- 
selves to ponds and the borders of lakes, while 
others prefer running streams. These must be 
taken out by means of a special net, and it is 
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worthy of note that no weedy pond or pool, no 
matter how small, should be passed over without 
examination. 

Many of the land beetles conceal themselves 
during the daytime beneath sTonEs, logs, etc , 
lying upon the ground, or among fallen and de- 
vaying leaves. Stone-heaps by the roadside, 
more especially near the sea-coast, are often 
very productive. 

There is yet another situation in which valu- 
able beetles are often to be found, and that, 
strange to say, is in the NEsTs of such creatures 
as the ant, the wasp, and even the hornet, 
where they seem to be treated as pets, and to be 
tended with the utmost care by their hosts. 
From the former of these nests the beetles can 
often be obtained by laying stones, fi ents of 
wood, etc., upon them, and examining them 
daily, and early in the morning, in order to 
capture any which may be clinging to the lower 
surface. In the case of the and more 
formidable insects the nest itself must be taken 
—not always an easy task. 

The surRows of the Goat Moth are resorted 
to by many beetles, which seem attracted by the 
highly-flavoured odour proceeding therefrom. 
If the bark over the burrows can be stri off, 
these beetles will eften be found in numbers. 

Some beetles are found almost exclusively in 
HOUSEs, some preferring the cellars, and others 
the store-cupboards, In fact, there is really 
scarcely any situation in which beetles may not 
be found, and the most successful collector will 
be he who perseveres even in unlikely situations, 
and over no spot in consequence of the 
seeming improbability of his making any cap- 
tures therein. 


STUDIES FROM NATURN. 
1.—Tge ApsuTaxT Brep. 


Holiday Bambles, 
BURNHAM BEECHES. 
By Ropert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


THERE were woods in old Greece, as 
Theocritus teaches, 
That were justly renowned, many- 
leaved, myrtle-groved ; 


But when you have wandered a day at 
the Beeches 

You’ avow that you too in Arcadia 
have rovyed.* 


Oh! pleasant the shade is in sweet Burn- 
ham Beeches, 
Thick as old Vallombrosa, and fragrant 
and cool ; 
And green, green the vales where the sun 
hardly reaches, 
And you walk through fern-dells as 
you wade through a pool. 


* Et tu in Arcadia vixisti. 


1 "Mid Burnham’s broad beeches are dim winding 


Now four square yards good of the greensward 


alleys, _ is whitened 
Where you wander enchanted the Summer By our tablecloth, white as the cap of Mont 
dey through ; Blanc ; 
And mossy-soft pathways, and green darkling And we circle about it with appetites height- 
valieys, ened 
Where you'll dream like a poet, and sing like By the air, and the sun,—and the sound of 
one too. the gong. 


® [Ata 
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At a gipsying lunch one had best be no fambler, 
For your pose isn’t always conducive to ease ; 
While with one hand you cautiously balance o 
tumbler, 
With the other you're steadying a plate on 
your knees. 


Here’s Jack, on the edge of a little knoll seated, 
Comes suddenly down from his perch with a 
swing, 
And learns the old adage, so often repeated, 
How a little knoll-cdge is a dangerous thing. 


What a row! What a babel of tongues! Well, 
what matter, ° 
When every one’s “‘ in it,” with laughter and 
talk ? 
While Charlic transforms himself into head 
waiter— 
You can’t score off Charlie at drawing a cork. 


What fun in the brakes, driving home in the 
gloaming— 
(What memories pleasant the 
yields)— 
As we passed by old Eton the boys were stil? 
roaming 
Arm-in-arm through the streets and the dim 
playing fields. 


retrospect 


A CANOE CRUISE IN THE 
SOLENT, ETC. 
By C. Pennos, ™.A., 


Member of the Royal Canoe Club and Joint-Author of 
** Practical Canoeing.” 


CHAPTER II. 
HE next time the canoes got under way, or 


‘‘xeigh” as some old-fashioned people will’ 


spell as fora picnic up the Yarmonth river, 
in co with the large canoe spoken of before. 
Both the Tittle canoes had to carry passengers, 
and I believe the Rita took two, her well being 
longer than Mayflower’s. We sat on the after 
decks ourselves while our fair fellow-voyagers 
occupied the ‘‘ wells.” The big eanoe previously 
mentioned was equally laden with ladies. 

I do not think this river would be considered 
a good place for a picnic by general opinion. 
In the first place you have a lot of mud to get 
through to land from the boats, and then the 
shores, though they look very pretty with trees 
and grassy banks, are apt to be rather slimy 
with mud. 

What with hauling and poling we at last got 
the canoes near enough to land for the passen- 
gers to disembark, though the crews had to go 
into the mud a bit to help them ashore, and 
rigged up seats with bits of board to keep us 
dry and clean as might be, and effected our 
picnic, and sketched, and collected reeds and 
other souvenirs of the place, and killed upwards 
of a pint of wasps, mostly in eur plates, without 
getting stung once. 

When we had finished, the tide had some-~ 
what fallen, and the excitement of getting on 
board distinctly surpassed that of landing, both 
in the breadth of mud one traversed and in its 
depth and tenacity. 

he next day was fine and warm, and tho 
Mayflower started by herself for an afternoon’s 
ernise. With a nice little air from the eastward 
she beat to Cowes, having a look into the ‘‘ New- 
town river” on her way, which appeared a 
capital place for a future anchorage, having more 
room than the Yar, while at the same time per- 
fectly sheltered and delightfully lonely. “We 
afterwards made it the scene of another picnic, 
at which we had less mud but more wasps: 

On reaching Cowes we—that is the Maytlowor 
and her captain—sailed about for an hour or so 
in the Medina river to pass the time till the tidal 


current should be favourable for returning, and 
then I landed to do a little shopping, to procure 
one or two things which could not be got at 
Yarmouth. 

I shall not attempt to describe either Cowes 
or the river on which it stands. Both are full 
of ‘‘objects of interest,” such as will not be 
found in the guide-books, but which are full of 
delight for any one who has a watery—espo- 
cially u sea-watery—corner in his mind. And 
as the crew of the Mayflower has a mind resem- 
bling the surface of the globe, in being about 
three-fifths water, he is content to poke about 
such a place for hours, examining old ships and 
new ships, yachts and their gear, etc., in the 
river, and anchors, charts, compasses, lanterns, 
and a thousand other things on the shore and in 
the shops. As the stream begins to make to the 
westward the little Mayflower shoots out of the 
river, and with a fair though falling breeze flies 
swiftly and steadily back to Yarmouth. 

+ After a day or two more at Yarmouth, during 

which we explore Alum Bay, Freshwater, and 
other jolly places by land, the Mayflower decides 
to return to Southsea and sce how our friends 
there are getting on without us. So we tako 
leave of Rita, who is forthwith dismantled and 
laid up till the following spring, whon she will 
sail to Littlehampton, in Sussex, and thence be 
transferred by rail to the Thames, afterwards to 
sail to Harwich with a view to future cruises in 
the Norfolk and Suffolk rivers and broads. 

The wind is blowing from the north, so that 
we have a side wind to Cowes, or a little beyond 
it, where it suddonly falls calm. We drift 
about off Ryde and have some tea and thena 
bathe, popping gaily overboard in mid-channel, 
and clambering into the steady little ship again 
without difficulty. Yet let no one venture ona 
solitary bathe at sea, at a distance from land, 
unless bo is a good swimmer, not subject to 
cramp, and well practised at climbing on board 
his canoe in deep water. 

But it is getting dark, so the paddle is set to 
work, and we again near Southsea beach. As 
we have told our friends to expect us, we must 
land to inform them of our arrival ; so the light- 
ening and beaching of the boat is gone through 
by lantern light, and her captain shoulders his 
bag and marches off ashore. 

We havo a jolly sail in the harbour on the next 
and following days, with lovely weather and just 
the right amount of wind. ‘We visit every nook 
and corner of the harbour, and amongst other 
places land at Porchester and explore the won- 
derful old castle, from the tower of which the 
whole harbour, the towns of Portsmouth and 
Gosport, and the sea beyond, can be seen laid 
out maplike at our feet, from the distant masts 
at Cowes or in Spithead to the little brown canoo 
at the landing-place apparently straight under 
the castle alles cee meee 

Tho boatmen and sailors all take the greatest 
interest in the canoe, especially when she sails 
right away from some boat or yacht, small 
enough perhaps, but gigantic in comparison with 
its tiny conqueror. And when the sea isa little 
rough how they wonder at her daring to go out- 
side, and even accuse her captain of recklessness 
till they are shown that she comes back without 
a drop of water in her, when they gradually 
begin to put some faith in her, but never very 
much, 

Now and then we put to sea to look at a re- 
gatta ora yacht race, and now and then dropped 
anchor off Southsea Pier, and landed to tea with 
our hospitable friends. Once we ran across the 
Solent to Sea View, a lovely little place, where, 
as is the case all along the N.£. (and conse- 
quently the sheltered) corner of the Isle of 
Wight, tho trees grow almost down to the 
water's edge, and at high tide their branches 
shadow, if they do not actually overhang, the 
sea, 

Hence we have a lively turn to windward, 
past Ryde to the month of the Wootton river, a 
little tidal stream between Ryde and Osborne. 
This is a lovely Kittle spot, as ‘‘snug asa bottle,” 
with a winding but not difficult entrance from 
the sea, and as we shoot within the river widens 
into what seems a little inland lake, surrounded 
by woods and hills, without the ugly mud shores 


which so often disfigure tida] waters, and wl: 
it seems almost impossible to believe that wits: 
gunshot of us are the tumbling restless waves « 
the sea. 

At the low bridge and sluice which termintt 
the navigable portion of the Wootton rr 
(above this it is a mere brook) I land to stnt! 
my legs by a brief walk, and stop at the lit: 
roadside inn for a biscuit and a chat with 
couple of pedestrian tourists who happen 1 
come in. ‘ 

On board again, and a quick sail to Ryde x 
thence across to Portsmouth, which we 
with some little difficulty against the ebb. 

Off Ryde we fell in with a juvenile camx: 
who had rigged up in what was apparettir 
hired canoe a couple of masts and sails wi 
may have belonged toa toy schooner of ix; 
three feet in length. It must have requini 
strong imagination to fancy he was sailinc. 
think I see him cast a glance of—what is t! 
good word for envy —at the tall sails of +! 
pretty Mayflower as she sweeps past him we 
a press of ‘‘ canvas,” with a white “dab” 
foam under her bow, and the ripples shootinz: 
her polished sides as she hisses through tht 
I should have liked to stop for a word or: 
with so enthusiastic a novice, but we are 
Southsea soon, and I have to get into the Hi: 
creek, moor my canoe, and get to Soutlses 
ferry-boat and tram. 

Possibly he may see this, and if so let i 
vey my hopes that he is by this time an 
and-out” canoe sailor, and that he has »1 
rather bigger sails, 

Still the weather is perfect, though the ¢! 
is beginning to fall, so off we go for a good i 
sail before the wet and stormy part of the «tu 
begins. It sounds rather imprudent to :t 
when the glass is falling, but we know of 
places of shelter in nearly every direction. 
besides, we know that after long-scttled «: 
ene trouble usually threatens a while be 

alls, 

Out of the harbour flies the little ship, 4 
mihi mauler’ breeze from the werteate ta 
slowly against the tide past Fort Monkton + 
its torpedo ground, marked by bilious-lk 
green-and-yellow buoys, across Stokes 
beating a little yawl of about three tons wit? 
most extraordinary mking mast I ever saw, 
truck nearly plumb with the mizen ! 

Qn reaching the entrance to South: 
Water we find that we can lay our course 3 
—the wind is sufficiently on one side t 
without tacking—giving us a splendid “1:3 
of some eight or nine miles ‘‘on end,” 
the tide is nearly slack, we fly up it, pas 
mouth of the ‘‘ Hamble” river, past the 
ficent hospital at Netley, and have just t 
a glimpse of Southampton, without |: 
when the tide begins to fall, and the Maytlov 
little ‘‘ tip-tilted ” nose is turned to the s..1 
again, 

"The wind is light and steady, and withs ii 
craftincss we so adjust the sails and «+ 
boards that the canoe tails herself like a! 
yacht, while I prepare and consume 2 
combination meal between a late lunch 
early afternoon tea. The solid part of t: 
safely discussed, and I am lounging in t. 
with my head on the deck, very lazily 
my tea, when I sce a noble sight. Out 
western channel a white cone swiftly 
draws nearer and nearer till I distinguish i: 
great racing yacht, a very queen of the wat 
returning victorious from some distant ra 
Right from her topmast to her bulwar! 

a string of square-cut racing flags, their n 
denoting the races won during the year. 

passes a few yards to windward, and allows 
too brief a view of her long black side, s!:¥ 
as a greyhound’s, her gleaming copper, ani 
it all the tall fiat sheets-of canvas, not ‘‘snu¥ 
as the-poets- have it, but with a fine wanc: 
tint which still is none the less white, and 
all and round it all the very stillness ef 
motion—the air of actual rest which accom: : 
her speed and deprives it of all sagges:.' 
effort or of strain. 

The little wave caused by the yacht’s pat 
through the still water makes the canoe ni 
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a moment, and upsets nearly half my last cup 
of tea; but never mind, she is too beautiful for 
one to be angry with her for an instant. 

It is a fine evening, though the clouds are 
beginning to threaten, and we are soon gliding 
out of the east channel, past Lee Point, past 
the spiral buoys that mark the measured mile 
off Stokes Bay, round Gilkicker Point (extraor- 
dinary name, that !), and so towards Portsmouth 
again. 


CHAPTER III. 


A’ Portsmouth we find a letter from our 

friends at the other end of the island, bid- 
ding us retarn to Yarmouth the following day if 
possible, with a view to some entertainment, 
probably another mud picnic. 

It looks rather a doubtful sort of day, but we 
lecile to have a try for Yarmouth, so we go out 
of harbour about ten a.m., and sail over our 
sourse of yesterday as far as the ‘‘ Bramble” 
Sand at the entrance to Southampton Water. 
The wind is rising, and the morning mist soon 
‘ums into violent rain. ‘What do you think 
ve shall get?” I ask the crew of a lumbering 
Id ketch, alongside of which I have been sailing 
‘or some time, as she begins to draw abead in 
he strengthening breeze. ‘* Wind,” they say, 
‘it looks making up for 2’ and I think they are 
very probably right. 

As we approach the Bramble Sand the wind 
nakes a sudden shift to north-west, and in- 
‘reases to a sharp squall, which soon knocks up 
, nasty hollow sea as it meets the tide in the 
omparatively shallow water. With two reefs 
n the mainsail and mizen stowed, the May- 
lower works her way gallantly through the seas, 
“he well is securely covered by the wooden 
atch, and a waterproof coat keeps the helm$- 
aan dry, and at the same time prevents the 
rater from finding its way below through the 
pace around his body, Tho rain and wind are, 
owever, uncomfortably cold, and presently the 
1ast begins to give way, soave are rather dis- 
ouraged. 

The mast is a ten-foot bamboo, connected to a 
rooden base by a stout brass ferrule. ‘Tho metal 
: beginning to bend and open under the strain 
f the sail, which is converted into a jerk by the 
iovement of the waves. 

I closc-reef the sail at once to diminish the 
resstire on the mast, hoist the mizen, with a 
ef in it, and lie-to for a minute or two to con- 
der the case. I am strongly tempted to put 
ito Cowes for repairs: there it is, right to lee- 
ard. I have only to shift the helm and in one 
toment she will be flying before the wind, in- 
wal of wearily pounding the nasty hollow- 
ited seas. But the tide is bearing us all the 
ght way, and friends are expecting us at Yar- 
iouth, so I set to work for another ten miles or 
) of working to windward, every moment cx- 
scting the mainmast to crash short off above 
2ck, when I shall either have to paddle or to 
t the mizen in the place of the main. 

On this occasion. virtue is rewarded, and as I 
-t clear of the Bramble the soa morlerates, the 
ind: goes back into the north, and the rain 
ases. Off go the hatch-and the oilskin coat ; 
1e little water that. has found its way below is 
onged ont, and after arranging a couple of the 
nes that lead from the masthead go:as to act as 
mporary: backstaysto help the sprang mast, I 
mture to.set the mainsail single-veefed, with 
hole mizen, and, though the mast bends 
armingly, it just -holda, and in a couple of 
ours we arein Yarmouth Harbour once more. 
dismantle the mast and take it on shore, 
here I get it mended by a great copper pipe 
‘ing jammed on over the faulty place. ‘I'his 
akes it very heavy, and yet is notstrong, and 
should have done much better to have had a 
ooden mast made'for her at once, 

The little touch of bad weather we have had 
evidently only the advanced guard of some- 
ing more serious, but the second day after my 
rival at Yarmouth is fine enough, so out we go 
ra sail. Westward-ho t is the word this time, 
id we glide along past Hurst Castle, and the 
nny little creck under its shelter called ‘‘Quay 
aven,” which we promise ourselves to explore 


on the next opportunity ; past Alnm Bay, with 
its curious parti-coloured cliffs, Totland Bay, 
and here we are at the Needles, The wind dies 
out as the sun goes down, and the sea is like 
glass as to its surface, but with a leng smooth 
swell setting in from the westward—a ‘sure 
indication of bad weather to come from that 
quarter. 

It will not do to venturo farther to Christ- 
church or to Poole for the night, as at first I 
thought of doing, much less to go round the 
south of the island ; so we drift and float on the 
swell a mile or so outside the Needles, watching 
a most glorious sunset, till the flood-tide begins 
to make and bears us back to Yarmouth, in 
company with a couple of large schooner yachts 
which arrive from the westward, and wait with 
us for tide to go through the Needles Channel. 

Wo arrive at Yarmouth, in almost a calm, an 
hanf after dark, and before morning a gale of 
wind is blowing from the south-west. Lar, 
craft and small are running into the shelter of 
the Isle of Wight from the westward under very 
short sail ; and the Sclent itself, though smooth 
enough under the inland shore, is white with 
waves in mid-channel and along the low flats 
towards Lymington. All day and all the next 
night the gale is high, but we have some smooth 
water under the lee of the land, and dodge 
about under the smallest possible area of sail 
and watch for indications of a change. 

A day or two later, with a strong breezo still 
blowing from the south-west, I determined to 
try to return to Portsmouth. The island will 
shelter our course as far as Ryde, but there will 
probably he a good deal of sea in Spithead, so I 
plan to follow the island shore till exactly to 
windward of Portsmouth, and then to scud 
before the wind for the harbour. Of course, a 
canoe will ruti before an amount of wind and sea 
which she could not possibly face in any other 
point of sailing: 

We coast along under the cliffs as far as 
Gurnet Ledges in fairly smooth water, and with 
a fair wind slightly off the land, though strong, 
when suddenly it alters its direction several 
points to the west, or north of that, placing us 
on a lee shore. There is no time to be lost ; 
we mnst get an “ offing,” as the sailors call it— 
that is, get far enough from the shore to avoid 
being driven upon it. The sea runs rather high 
upon the ledges of rock, though there is sutti- 
cient water over them at this time of tide to rc- 
move all risk of grounding; and it will be 
nearly a ‘‘ beam sea *—that is, it will come upon 
the side instead of the stern of the canoe as we 
alter our course to draw out from the land. It 
is not only necessary to judge of the waves, and 
to let the comparatively smooth ones only meet 
the side of the boat, under which they slip harm- 
lessly, but to keep heraway from the dangerous- 
looking ones, so that she may present her stern 
tothem. If this were not done they would pour 
right over us, or upset the boat by breaking 
under her side. Of course, it would auswer as 
well, or better, if the bow were presented to the 
wave instead of the stern, and if our course 
were more against ‘the direction of wind and sea 
than it is we-should face the ‘‘ combers ” instead 
of tarning tail, Thus we ‘work a zigzag course: 
for a while, sometimes steering well out to- 
wards the north, and at intervals. turving sud- 
denly shoreward, so that an uninitiated spec- 
tator would: be ‘surprised to see us heading 
directly for the rocky promontory on out lee. 

Now we are far enough out, and can steer 
directly before the wind for Gilkicker Point, our 
plan of working along the inland side first being 
of course upset ‘by tho change of wind. The 
sea, howover, is far less violent than was to be 
expected, and as it is behind ws the faster we 
go the better. So areef is hoisted ont, and then 
another, till the little craft is flying before the 
breeze nnder whole mainsail. But' the move- 
ment of the water travels faster thant any boat 
can sail, so one by one the waves rise under the 
stern and lift the canoe gradually till the crest 
is benenth her. She rnshes forward for s moment 
on the summit, and then her bow rises and she 
gradually sinks into the hollow, while the wave 
passes under her bow. And this movement is 
repeated again and again, the sensation being 


something between that of leaping on horse- 
back and that of swinging in a good high 
swing. Some of my readers, no doubt, know 
and enjoy this ‘‘ gallop of the flying sea-horse,” 
as somebody calls it, and others perhaps’ know 
it and—well, don’t enjoy it, by reason of a cer- 
tain dismal effect that it produces, 

lam a little moist by this time, and conse- 
quently chilly, which helps to diminish my 
regrets when this delightful bit of sailing comes 
to an end, and the canoe is berthed in Haslar 
Lake as before, while I go landward to Southsea. 

We had done nothing extraordinary, and 
little that could be éalled difficult or venture- 
some, except perhaps the little tussle at Gurnet 
Head ; but the astonishment of the fisher-folk 
—who had got to know the canoe pretty well by 
now—at our arriving in such weather was so 
great, and so evidently real, that at’ first I was 
tempted to think I had done something very 
valiant. Bunt presently I made out the reason 
of it. Two or three hours before my arrival, 
and while I was shelteted by the cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight, an extremely fierce squall had 
raged at Portsmouth for an hour or so, and had 
upset boats and done some other damage. Of 
course, they thought I had been out in tho 
worst of it, and hence their surprise and admira- 
tion. At all events, the Mayflower was quite a 
heroine for aday or two, and I heard one or two 
very funny remarks. 

“It’s them centreboards, Bill, as docs it. 
When a wave comes at ‘un ho trices ’em up out 
o’ the way, so’s the sea can’t get no grip on her, 
don’t yer see?” said one. 

“ She's liko conjuring,” said the skipper of a 
Guernsey ketch. ‘“ T’other day he came out of 
Ryde astern of we, and I goes below for my 
jacket, and when I comes on deck again she 
were half a mile ahead, and nigh as much to 
wind’ard.” 

I recollected beating the ketch, but I fancy 
that the boy who was steering her was either a 
duffer, or sinfully careless, to let her run so much 
to leeward of her course. Hero is another com- 
pliment, better deserved. 

‘* Look at her on a wind!” says a boatman. 
**T was up to Porchester with a pleasure party 
last week, and as we was beating down For- 
chester Lake, some three or four boards it took, 
along of a bit of a little suck of tide there was 
against us, Well, out she comes from some- 
wheres astern, and I’m blowed if she didn’t lay 
right down the luke on one tack, right in the 
wind’s eye, a8 one might say !"" 

This was true enough, and the reason of it is 
that the sailing canoe, with her flat-setting 
Chinese sails, can sail about half a point nearer 
the wind than a common boat, and occasionally 
this makes just the difference of enabling her 
to stem an adverse tide—that is, to meet it 
directly with her bow—while a boat that cannot 
sail so near the wind teeeives the forcé ofthe 
current on her side, and is thus continually 
earried below the point fot which she aims. 

~ I havo seen a canoe in: this very way dcfeat a 
number of first-rate sailing-boats in a match, eo 
there was nothing wonderful to me in thus beat: 
ing the waternian’s skiff, though: to him, no- 
doubt, it seemed like'witchcraft. é 
‘ + (To be continued.) 


‘THE BOUNTY. 
1. —THE MUTINEERS. 


ND now what: bad become of the Bounty? 
A Fletcher Christian was anything but tho 
vulgar rascal of Captain Bligh’s description. 
He came of a talented family ; -his brother 
Edward was tae well-known editor of ‘ Black- 
stone,” and he himself was richly gifted: Unlike 
the leaders‘of other mutinies, he never lost his 
influence, nor did his men’s respect for him 
diminish. To them he was always ‘ Mr. Chris- 
tian” to the hour of his death. “As soon a8 the 
launch had passed from sight the-fall nature of 
the fearful mistake he had made revealed itself 
to him. Horritied at what he had done, he lay 
for some time lost in thought, and then, rousing 
himself, he sot to-work to do jthe best he could 
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for the rough spirits he had urged to forget their 
duty. 

The Bounty was headed for Toobouai, and 
there an attempt was made to found a settle- 
ment. But the natives were hostile, and Chris- 
tian took his men back to Tahiti. Again he 
sailed for Toobouai, and began to build a fort to 
protect his intended colony; but agreement 
with the natives seeming hopeless, he again re- 
turned to Tahiti, and there put on shore sixteen 
of the crew. Of these sixteen two were mur- 
dered after he left, and fourteen were taken off 
in the Pandora after some of them, under Mor- 
rison, had built a schooner, intending to sail 
her home. This schooner accompanied—or 
rather outran—the Pandora to Java, and was 
found by the shipwrecked crew safely at anchor 
in Samarang Harbour. Afterwards she made 
one of the quickest es ever known between 
China and the Sandwich Islands, was used by 
Captain Broughton in his survey of the coast of 
Mongolia, aun atrangeat fate of all—rescued 
the crew of Bligh’s second bread-fruit ship, the 


murder the whites, but the women found it out 
and warned their white husbands in time to save 
them. Soon afterwards another plot was formed, 
and in the fight that took place Christian and 
four of his men were shot dead. This left but 
four of the crew—Young, the midshipman, who 
was hidden by his wife, Adams, who was 
wounded, and Quintal and McCoy, who escaped 
to the hills. 

The widows, to avenge the death of their hus- 
bands, now leaguee with the whites, and ull the 
black men were killed ; and, as if to make the 
tragedy complete, the widows of the blacks then 
conspired together to murder the surviving 
whites and escape. Nothing, however, came of 
this, and all seemed quiet for a while. The 

e was interrupted by McCoy, who set him- 
self to work to distil strong liquor from the 
Dracena terminalis he found on the island. 
The curse of drink did its work effectually. 
McCoy drank freely of the liquor he had been 
so pleased to brew, went raving mad, and fell 
over the cliffs. Quintal then became violent, 


everything that was said to them in lited 
earnest. 

The fact that the island was inhabited wa 
first discovered by the Topaze in 1808 ; though 
once before at least a ship had visited it, fors 
clasp knife was found by one of the boys among 
some cocoanuts on the side remote from th 
settlement, and a look-out over the sea showei 
a vessel in the offing sailing away. To Captain 
Folger, Adams told his story, and when Folger 
in return gave him the history of what isi 
happened since the mutiny, how the French 
Revolution had broken out, how the great w 
was still going on, how the British navy hai 
cleared the seas, and how under Howe ai 
Duncan and Jervis and Nelson battle afte 
battle had been fought and won, the old sain 
jumped to his feet, threw up his cap, ii 
shouted, ‘‘@ld England for ever!” with 
much heartiness as he had done in the days 
his youth, before he joined the Bounty. i 
Captain Folger, Adams gave the ship's chroo 
meter, which had been out twice with Cook 


Providenss) when she went down off Formosa in 
797. 

Christian had now but eight men—one of 
them the assistant-botanist—and with these, 
and six Tahitian men and twelve women, the 
Bounty set sail on September 21st, 1789, and 

isap) none knew whither. For twenty 
years her fate was wrapped in mystery, and then 
news came to England that an American whaler 
had found the survivors living on Pitcairn 
Island. 

The Bounty had been steered straight for this 
lonely spot—known doubtless to Christian from 
its having been visited by Cook, although it had 
been discovered in Carteret’s expedition in 1768, 
and named after the lad who had first sighted 
it. As soon as the island was reached by the 
mutineers it was surveyed and divided into nine 
equal portions, one for each white man, and the 
vessel, having been stripped of all that was pos- 
sible, on yansaty 200d, 1790, was set fire to, 
and sunk in the now named after her. For 
a time all went well, and all were happy except 
Christian, who would frequently botake himself 
to a cave on the hills, which he kept stored with 
water and provisions in case he should have to 
retreat to it; and there he would sit for hours 
and moodily watch the sea. 

The spell was broken by a quarrel about the 
women. The black men entered into a plot to 


“They set themselves to work to read It.” 


and threatened murder, and for the general 

safety had to be shot. There were tbus left but 

Young and Adams, and with them we enter on 

the second phase of the story of Pitcairn 
sland. 

Adams found Christian’s Bible, and he and 
Young set themselves to work to read it. The 
discovery was made at a critical period of their 
lives. With their hearts chastened by the 
troublous scenes in which they had taken part, 
they were seeking for some guide to lead them 
to a better life, and the book eame to them as a 
revelation. The prayer-book was searched for 
and found, and then it was resolved to take the 
Scriptures for their laws and rule the colony 
according to their precepts. 

Daily prayers, morning and evening, were 
established. Sunday was strictly observed. 
school was started, and so careful were the 
leaders to follow their Bible’s teaching that they 
even kept the Old Testament fasts and festivals 
as well as those of the New. In 1800 Young 
died of asthma, and Adams was left sole ruler. 
So well did he acquit himself of his charge that 
the children of the mutineers grew up to form 
one of the purest and simplest communities the 
world has known ; free from any form of im- 
morality, and so truthful and direct in thought 
and conduct that they could not even under- 
stand playful or ironical speech, but accepted 


It was afterwards taken from Fol by th 
Governor of Juan Fernandez. That functions’ 
sold it, and it again found its way into ¥ 
British service, and was used by the Calliope! 
1843. It now rests in the United Serv 
Museum in Whitehall Yard. 

In 1814 the Briton and Tagus called st Pit 
cairn, Canoes put off to welcome them, 0! 
paddled by Thursday October Christian, the 
of Fletcher Christian by a Tahitian mother 
with him was George Young, the son of th 
midshipman. . The sailors were astonisiied ‘ 
find that these handsome well-grown youtli 
with just a dash of colour in their skins, 
wearing but their hats and waistcloths, sj! 
English with correctness ; and, when they "= 
taken into the cabin and refreshment offers 
them, the officers were astonished to hear thea 
before they touched it, repeat the old gm= 
“For what we are going to receive may 1 
Lord make us truly thankful !”” 

Captains Staines and Pipon landed and he 
from Adams the story of the mutiny, and» 
subsequent life; and on their return sent @ 
long report to the Admiralty. In 1821 Job 
Buffett came to the island in a whaler and © 
mained as schoolmaster ; and shortly afters"! 
John Evans joined the community. In 1s 
Captain Beechey paid a visit to Pitcairn, and! 
aswel) as Captain Waldegrave, who follow’ 
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jpoke in high terms of the life and character of 

a people. ae 1829, ie the ae a pach 
lied John Adams, aged sixty-five, the last o! 
he Bounty’s crew. For ree ears he had 
ed and ruled his flock as worthily as did any 
ndge in Israel. Adams was succeeded by Mr. 
Nobba, a missienary who had gone out from 
England. 

In 1831, owing to the scarcity of water, the 
slanders removed to Tahiti, but after five 
nonths they returned to their old home. In 
889 they were placed under the protection of 
ingland. In 1858 Pitcairn was abandoned as 
eing too emall for them, and they took up their 
uarters at Norfolk Island, which had then 
eased to be a convict settlement. Three years 
fterwards a few went back to Pitcairn, and 
here some hundred still are. The majority, 
owever, remained at Norfolk, which is one of 
he finest islands in the Pacific, and rich in 
rest trees and fruit trees, and haunted by 
irdsand fish innumerable, and well tended and 
ell governed, is one of ine happiest and rete 
rosperous settlements the wor! e 
ict about Pitcairn should be mentioned before 
e close, and that is, that even in that out- 
f-the-way spot the traces of early man have 
een found, stone arrow-heads and celts have been 
ug up, and the cliffs are sculptured with hiero- 
lyphics of sun and moon and stars and birds, 
hat tell of the extinct race which ages ago in- 
abited Polynesia, and which would seem to 
ave been driven out by the sculptors of the 
iant statues on Faster Island. 

And thus ends what we have to say of the 
jutiny and mutineers of the Bounty. The 
‘ory may be well-worn, but it is always worth 
sling. Begun in cruelty, continued in crime, 
nd ended in grace, the day is yet far distant 
hen the romantic hi will cease to in- 
rest. Though we cannot excuse the revolt, we 
snnot help sympathising with the sorely 
mmpted crew. The later life of their survivors 
nd descendants has won the hearts of all, and 
ll wish well to the good folks of the two islands 
[the Pacific that owe their present peopling to 
1e violence of Bounty Bligh. 

(THE END.) 
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Author of “Cacus and Hercules," “A 
Dunce's Disasters,” etc 
CHAPTER I. 


EVER mind, Dickey, don’t cry; 
foily didn’t mean to hurt you. I’li seeif I 
an’t bring you the white rat when I come 
ack from school this afternoon. Won't 
rat be jolly?” 


The little shrank face of Dickey 
tephenson brightened up, as he gave a 
1iff and brushed away the tears with his 


eeve. He was six years old, but so small 
1at you might have thought him four. 
[e was a delicate child, and rather irri- 
able. Molly was a year younger; and 
nese two, coming close together in all 
atters that pertained to nursery disci- 


pline, not unfrequently had rivalries and 
squabbles, small in themselves, but caus- 
ing no small sorrow and vexation to the 
two children. 

On this occasion the dispute, as usual, 
arose from a trifle. Dickey had possessed 
himself of the mutilated corpse uf a doll 
which belonged to Molly. It looked like 
the battered figure-head of a model-ship, 
rather than any more refined imitation of 
the human form—no arms, no legs—a 
pitiable caricature with one eye gone and 
the nose rubbed off. This relic was of 
little esteem in the eyes of its mistress, nor 
had she shown any inclinatior to nurse it 
of late. But because it was her property, 
and suggested an opportunity for asserting 
her rights, Molly had snatched it away 
from Dickey; and in the scuffle that ensued 
Dickey’s little finger (about the size of a 
straw) had received a scratch. Hence tri- 
bulation and tears. 

Molly, with the dismembered puppet, 
had moved off to a corner of the nursery, 
and pretended to be deeply engrossed in 
trying to dress the stump with a piece of 
coloured calico which she picked up on the 
way. She was an imperious young lady, 
with blue eyes, and sunny ringlets tied 
back with a blue ribbon, and floating in 
shades of old gold over her shoulders. 

Stephenson was a fine, handsome 
boy of ten; full of spirit, ambitious in 
work, and fond of games. He had been 
two or three terms at Highfield, where he 
attended as a day-boy. A striking con- 
trast he was to Dick, but his affection for 
that small piece of humanity was very 
deep. Dick looked up to Harry as the 
embodiment of everything heroic. He 
was never 80 happy as when playing with 
his big brother. In all his small troubles 
Dick confided in Harry, and was sure of 
finding sympathy, even though he might 
sometimes be smartly reproved for his 
behaviour. 

But Harry’s warm heart overflowed with 
devotion and pity towards the poor little 
weak brother. Harry would do anything 
for Dick. He would give up any game in 
the summer afternoons to take him for a 
walk in the woods, and carry him on his 
back when tired. He would read him 
stories, and build him wonderful castles 
and fortresses with bricks, and save up any 
small trifle of boys’ property that fell to 
shis lot at school, to take home to the 
minute Dick. 

On this particular afternoon Dickey had 
a cold, which kept him a prisoner indoors, 
and made him rather more inclined to be 
peevish. He often got a cold and sora 
throat, and with these disagreeables be- 
came partially deaf; and cannot tell 
how many other infirmities in bis scanty 
little frame may have contributed to his 
discomfort. At any rate he looked very 
miserable, if any one should take the 
trouble to examine such a mite. 

In this squabble about the doll Harry 
did his best to make peace before going off 
teschool. He reprimanded Miss Molly for 
her ¢; ical Pebaviour, and prevailed 
upon her to give Dickey a kiss—which was 
done with no superfluous grace—and saw 
smiles once more restored. 

Mrs. Stephenson was not very strong, 
and could not bear the noise of her chil- 
dren for long at a time. They were con- 
sequently kept a good deal in the nursery, 
and were taught to be quiet in their 
mother’s presence, so that they were gene- 
rally well-behaved in the drawing-room. 

With Harry it was otherwise. He was 
devoted to his mother, and she to him. 


She was proud of the well-grown, hand- 
some son, and liked to hear friends speak 
with admiration of her ‘“ bonnie” boy. 
Mr. Stephenson was a merchant, who spent 
most of his time in London, and only came 
down to Deepwells from Saturday to Mon- 
day. Thus it came about that Harry’s 
authority and influence were weighty with 
the junior members of the family, consist- 
ing of Dickey, Molly, a younger sister 
Lucy, and a baby-brother Sam. 

I think this information is sufficient 
about Harry’s belongings, so let us follow 
him as he runs along the road to Highfield 
House. It took him twenty minutes to 
walk the distance. School was at four 
o'clock. It was half-past three when he 
started, and he ran most of the way, as he 
wished to transact a little business before 
lessons with reference to the white rat. 
He was to receive this animal from a bo: 
pvamed Perrot in exchange for a knife 
which Harry had bought some months 


ago. 

A cage had been prepared at Sunnyside 
for the reception of the new pet. It was 
constructed by Harry and the gardener out 
of an old cham e-box, and it had given 
Dick unfeigned delight to watch the opera- 
tion of building. Harry was as eager as 
his small brother to see the rat installed in 
this new home. So Harry hurried on, and 
reached Highfield at ten minutes to four. 
Perrot was playing cricket in the field, 
and had not finished his innings when the 
five-minutes bell rang. Then there was 
barely time to hustle on his jacket, ran up 
to the house, and get a drink of water, 
before the clock struck, and the boys came 
clattering into school. 

At this juncture Perrot met Harry. 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry I wasn’t here 
before, Stephenson ; but I've got the rat 
in my desk. You had better take him 
now; I shall be kept in for an imposition 
after school.” 

‘Allright! Here’s the knife.” 

The transaction was completed with the 
promptitude common to boys in all matters 
of business. Perrot unlocked his desk, and 
the soft ring-tailed rodent pat up its sharp 
snout and blinked its pink eyes. Harry 
held open his jacket-pocket, and in a trice 
the change of owners! ip was effected. 

‘Take care he doesn’t escape,” was the 
parting word of advice as Perrot went off 
to a class-room and Harry got his paper: 
and pen for an arithmetic lesson in the 
schoolroom. 

The master of his form was Mr. Wild- 
man, who had the reputation of being very 
strict, and therefore the boys liked and 
respected him—for boys cannot respect a 
master if he allows them to do pretty much 
what they please; and if they do not re~ 
spect him they cannot like him. Boys are 
reasonable animals, and understand in 
their hearts the importance of discipline. 

Mr. Wildman required his boys to work 
at wide intervals apart, and as he generall 
had the spacious schoolroom to himself, 
this was a simple and effective means for 
promoting quiet and steady work. So they 
were soon hard at their figures. Three. 
practice sums were set, while the master 
sat supreme at his desk, and nothing was 
heard during the first quarter-hour but the- 
scratching of pens, an occasional cough, or 
clearing of the throat. 

Has liked arithmetic, and was ab- 
sorbed in his second sum. The rat had lain 
so snugly curled up in his pocket that its: 
existence was forgotten for the time. But 
it chanced that there was a hole in the 
corner of Harry’s pocket, and the rat, at 
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length growing tired of inaction, and 
anxious for change, proceeded to explore, 
and discovered the inviting outlet. Then 
with gentle and stealthy movement it 
glided through, while Harry, all uncon- 
scious, worked on. 

Tbe rat now found itself in a narrow, 
though lofty and commodious chamber— 
to wit, the space between the cloth and the 
lining of the back of the jacket. Here was 
scope to stretch its legs; its tail, no longer 
‘tucked up like a corkscrew, had room to 
extend itself. The rat crept up the boy’s 
back and caused a gentle tickling sensa- 
tion, which involuntarily required a scratch. 
Harry had now finished the second sum, 
and was drawing the line across his paper 
to notify its completion. And, conscious 
of that tickling sensation, but in blissful 
forgetfulness of its probable cause, he 
leant back to rub himself donkey-wise 


against the desk behind. This movement | 


caused a violent compression of the rat’s 
tail, and the animal’s native ferocity was 
roused in an instant. Knowing the prox- 
imity of vulnerable flesh, the rat instinc- 
tively dug its incisors into the muscles of 
Harry’s back. 

The drowsy stillness was suddenly broken 
by a frantic yell, difficult to describe on 
paper. Perhaps the nearest literal inter- 
pretation of it may be given by the five 
vowels in order, ‘‘ azI0u!” allowing each 
its fall force, yet blending them in one 
discordant whole. It is a hard word to 
pronounce except under similar circum- 
stances—harder than any word that comes 
in the Greek lessons—but its pronunciation 
may be acquired by practice. 

Harry was so preoccupied with his sum 
that the sudden anguish took him off his 
guard and forced out the cry unconsciously. 
‘At is sometimes possible to be too engrossed 
even in a sum. 

The effect was that of an electric shock. 
Every one jumped. One boy’s pen, which 
he had just dipped into the ink-bottle, dis- 
charged its contents across his paper in a 
series of violent exclamation marks. No 
one was more astonished than Harry him- 
self. Of course, he immediately remem- 
bered the rat, and as he writhed backwards 
and forwards the rat let go, but remained 
in that locality between the shoulders 
which a person can only reach by putting 
one hand over his shoulder and twisting 
the other behind his back. 

‘* WHO MADE THAT NOISE?” 

Harry stood up. 

«Please, sir, I couldn’t help it.” 

“‘Comc here, Stephenson, and explain.” 

Harry came forward —a_ conflict of 
emotions surging in his soul — Dickey’s 
little wan face, and disappointment if the 
rat should fail to appear. 

‘* Why did you disturb the work in that 
alarming manner ?_’ 

“T had a suddwa pain, sir; I’m very 


“A pain? What's the matter? Have 
you got the stomach-ache? Show mo 
your tongue. Let me feel your pulse.” 

Mr. Wildman had a brother who prac- 
tised physic and surgery. 

‘ “No, sir; it was a pain in my back.” 

(The rat becoming discontented, here 
gave its owner another tweak; not so 
severe as before, but sufficient to make the 
boy wince visibly and utter a suppressed 
howl.] 

“Come, sir, I must know the meaning 
of this astounding behavour. What is the 
matter with you?” 

“Please, sir, it’s nothing of much con- 
sequence.” 


«Consequence? The consequences will 
be rather serious if I do not receive a more 
satisfactory explanation. Show me where 
you fecl the pain.” 

Harry put one hand over his shoulder 
and the other behind him, and indicated 
the spot, taking care not to irritate the rat 
by actually touching him. 

«There seems to be a considerable swell- 
ing there,” said Mr. Wildman. ‘Take 
off your jacket and let me see.” 

Harry did so. 

“‘Why, there aro marks of a wound. 
The blood has saturated your waistcoat. 
Dear me! how very extraordinary. There 
must be something seriously wrong. I 
must send a note to acquaint the doctor.” 

The other boys showed great interest in 
these proceedings. Harry put on his 
jacket while Mr. Wildman wrote, and was 
told to go at once to the doctor’s study 
and deliver the missive. His first thought 
on escaping from the schoolroom was to 
find a safe place in which to bestow his 
rat. Once more he took off his jacket, 
and Imeeling down he spread it on the 
floor, and proceeded to investigate. First 
ho turned out the pocket and found the 
hole which he had not known of before. 
Then he felt for the rat, and by subtile 
manceuvres outside he coaxed the animal 
back into the pocket and captured him by 
the aid of his handkerchief. Quickly re- 
clothing himself, he went along the passage 
leading to the front hall, opened the door, 
passed in, looked about for some con- 


venient box or basket, saw a workbox on 
the table, lifted the cover, found it par- 
tially filled with scissors, cottons, and other 
articles pertaining to ladies’ work, popped 
in the rat without a moment’s thought, 
closed the lid, and proceeded to the doc- 
tor’s study. 

A timid knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

It was rather a dark doorway. Harry 
had only been in the study once before, on 
a very disagreeable errand. He hadn't 
paid particular attention to the position 
of the handle, and now began to fumble 
on the side of the hinges. 

“Come In!” 

Farther fumbling. 

The doctor’s chair was heard to grind 
along the floor. Three i:eavy steps, and the 
door was sternly opened from the inside. 

“Well, what do you want, my boy? 
Got into a scrape? Why are boys such 
foolish animals ?” 

“Please, sir, Mr. Wildman told me to 
bring you this note.” . 

The doctor opened it With kiift brows. 


“‘Mr, Wildman tells me you scem to be 
suffering from some painful wound. What 
is it?” 

“Tt isn’t much, sir. 
now.” 

‘«T must see it,” said the doctor. 
off your jacket and waistcoat.” 

arry did so, and a large red splodge on 
his shirt presented itself to view. 

“Ah, this must be attended to. Come 
to the matron’s room.” 

Off they went. Harry was further dis- 
robed, the wound discovered and washed. 
It did not seem dangerous on closer in- 
spection. Some plaster was put on, and 
he was reinvested with his apparel. The 
doctor was relieved to find nothing worse, 
and having some urgent business on hand, 
he did not stop to question the boy further, 
but told him to go back to the schoolroom 
and finish his lessons. 

Marry was jubilant at escaping with no 
more troublesome inquiries, and proceeded 
quickly into the hall to recover his rat. 

What was his dismay to find the work- 
box Gone! © 

(To be continued.) 


It doesn’t hurt 
“Take 
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MY MODEL BOATS; 
on, 
HOW TO MAKE A SMALL MARINE 
ENGINE FOR A BOAT FOUR OR FIVE 
FEET LONG. 


By Frank CaaseMore. 
(Continued from page 668.) 


BY a piece of steam-pipe, a quarter of an 

inch in diameter and eight inches long, » 
that about two inches of one end stands at rizlit 
angles to the other part. The bend must ba 
circular or it will. compress the pipe. Solder 
this end firmly into the front hole in the revers- 
ing-valve. Bend another piece of the yire 
about the same length go as to go into the 
hole of the valve and be parallel with the 
pipe. On the top of the boiler solder a piece « 
pipe about six inches long ; one end is to be be: 
up about one inch and inserted through a b: 
in the bottom of the funnel, and directed up 
wards inside, the other end is to project aivut 
one inch from the end of the boiler. 

In the end of the steam-pipe solder the unica 
of the steam-tap. Next make the stand fer 
the engine and boiler. Make it out of a pie? 
of deal eighteen inches long, five inches wiir, 
and half an inch thick. Screw the bed-piate .f 
the engine on one end of it, so that the 
end of the plate is flush with the stand. T 
wood must be cut away under the square h. 
to let. the cranks work in. Screw two str: 
copper at the other end for the turned-in fi 
the boiler to slideunder. Put them so tha 
end of the boiler will be about three and a 
inches from the fore end of the bed-plate. 
the boiler in its place, and bend the steam 
so that the union can be screwed to the st 
tap and the exhaust pipe so that the end of it 
is opposite the projecting pipe fromm the boiler, 
and connect these two ends with a piece 
indiarubber tubing. 

The spirit-lamp must be in the shape of s 
closed box, made of sheet copper, four in! 
wide, eight inches long, and three-quarters « 
an inch deep. In the top cut tivo holes, as ia 


Put 


Fig, 24 


Fig 24, a quarter of an inch in diameter. I: 
these holes solder five tubes half an inch long, 
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di projecting trom the top a quarter of an inch. 


ese are for the wicks, At the front end of 
At this end 


e top solder a screw filling-tap. 


the dead wood of the stern to make a hole four 
inches high and two inches wide, as in Fig. 25. 
Bore a hole from the hole in the dead wood right 


Ider also a piece of small pipe four inches long. | through inte ie intariee of tne boat, as shown 
yy the dotted lines in Fig. 25. 


ris is to be bent so that it will stand upright 


This holo is to 


Fig, 26 


tside the end of the boiler, and is to act asa 
nt to prevent the spit being forced too freely 
» the wicks. Fill the wick-holes tightly with 
tton. Now fill the lamp half full of spirit. 
var hot water into the boiler till it just flows 
it of the top gauge-tap. See that all the taps 
e turned off. Light the lamp and put it under 
e boiler, and while steam is getting up oil the 
gine well with sewing-machine oil. In ashort 
ne the steam ought to be up and the engine 
work. ‘Try the reversing-gear and see if it 
ts properly. The engine ought to work 
roothly. and without noise, and the frame 
ight not to jar. 

We must now make the screw propeller. Tho 
vat, which I suppose already made, is to be 
7 feet long, ten inches wide, and eight inches 
xep, without the keel, and hollowed out to 
yout a quarter of an inch thick at the gunwales 
id three-quarters of an inch thick at the bot- 
m, and must be rather flat-bottomed, as steam- 
tips are, so that the inside at the bottom is 
ve inches wide. 

Put the engine and boiler in the boat so that 
1e boiler isa little abaft the middle, Cutaway 


be directed to the centre of the fly-wheel of the 
engine. ‘The shaft is made out of the quarter- 
inch wire, Cut asquare pin and shoulder three- 
eighths of an inch long and an eighth of an inch 
square at one end of the shaft. Cut a piece of 
the same wire three and a half inches long and 
drill a squase hole in the middle, and rivet it 
on the end of the shaft crosswise. In the hole 
in the stern of tho boat you must fix a tube 
and stuffing-box, which may be got—together 
with the screw, which is to bea three-fanned 
one, measuring three inches across the fans— 
with the other things at Messrs. Theobald 
and Co.’s. 

Put the shaft in its place inside tho boat, 
with the cross-piece resting across the pins in 
the fly-wheel, about half way. Mark the end of 
the shaft so that it will project an inch and 
three-quarters, and cut it off there. The bearing 
must now be made out of a strip of brass one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and two inches longer than the 
width of the inside of the boat. In the middle 
of this bore a hole a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, and bend one inch of each end at right 


angles to the other part. In each bent piece 
drill two small holes to screw them to the sides 
of the boat by. Slip a piece of tubing, one inch 
long and of a size to fit tightly ou the shaft, 
close up against the cross-piece, Put the shaft 
through the bearing and stufling-box tube, and 
put the cross-piece on the pins in the fly-wheel, 
and screw the bearing to the boat, so that it is 
close against the tube on the shaft. The screw 
has a screw-bolt like the fly-wheel to fix it to 
the shaft by. Drill a small hole in the shaft 
for it, and put the screw on the end of the shaft 
and fix it by tightening the screw. 

The deck of the boat must be cut the shape 
of the inside of the gunwales, out of quarter- 
inch board, and is to Be fixed so that the gun- 
wales are one inch high. It must have a hole 
cut in the middle to go over the boiler and 
pipes. A hole must also be cut over the engine, 
and one also in the front part of the deck large 
enough to admit your hand to allow of your re- 
moving and lighting the lamp. These two 
holes ought to be covered by movable sky- 
lights. A hole must be bored in the deck just 
in front of the after-skylight for the wire from 
the reversing-valve to project about half an 
inch. A wire handle must be fixed by riveting 
to the end of this, and two pegs driven into the 
deck, one on each side, in front, to prevent the 
handle being turned too far to either side. It 
should only turn one quarter of the way round. 

If you have followed these directions your 
boat ought to steam for two hours and a half 
without refilling the boiler, but the lamp would 
not burn all that time. But if you solder a 
short piece of tube a quarter of an inch in 
diameter into the front end of the lamp and 
quite at the bottom edge of it, aud have a closed 
tin tank with a like tube to it in the front part 
of the boat, and this tank is filled with spirits 
and connected to the lamp by a pieco of india- 
rubber tubing joining the two tubes, the lamp 
will supply itself from the tank as it gets low. 
The spirit from the tank will not fill the lamp, 
but will just cover the hole of the tube and keep 
at that height so long as there is any spirit in 
the tank, Such an engine as here described 
would cost to purchase about £7 10s., and the 
boat with engine complete about £20. 

(THE END.) 


=| 


Correspondence. 


(Ncogxtto.—In the last Christmas part there was o 


description of the very thing you want. 


9. H. SHIBLDS.—At the end of every volume there is a 


notice, stating how much the packet of plates, case, 


and index cost, and it is therefore unnecessary for 
us to answer inquiries connected therewith through 


these columna, 


WYNDHAM.—1. Too elaborate to treat here. 2. Many 
of the early experiences of Charles Dickens are em- 
bodied in “David Copperfield,” but Copperticld’s 
boyhood is not a mere copy of his own. Micawber 
was principally sketched from Dickens's father. 
Mrs. Nickleby is said to have been sketched from 
his mother. 


JrM.—Bny some different ink. Only aniline inks are 
snitable for graphs, and the one you have been ex- 
rimenting with is not of that sort. ‘‘ Copying- 
ink,” in the ordinary sense of the term, means ink 
for press copies, not for graph copies. 


AuTHOR.—A shilling hook on authors and publication, 
issued by Messrs, Wyman and Son, will give you 
exactly what you want. 


R. H. Gres and A. BRRRY.—By keeping your eyes open. 
en 


under water you will probably neither strengt! 
nor injure them. 


AGAMoN.—We regret that we are unable to inform 
you in what year the whole of the British foreign 
possessions were governed by the natives of Cork 
Perhaps some county Cork lad can oblige. 
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* WILLIAM.—The records of the examinations for solici- 


tors are kept at the Law Institution, Chancery Lane. 


C. M. B.—1. Box is the best wood for carving, it is so 
fine in the grain; but almost any wood will suit your 

a. The ‘objects on the seashore are the 
the 


cogs of 
coloured plate of British Marine Fishes. 3 Read 
kd articles on the “Pigeon Loft” in the third 
volume. 


MaGnesiuM.—Thank you for your consideration, but 
your fears are groundless. So far from the cor- 
Tespondence dropping off, it is, like the circulation, 
continually increasing. The reason that the space 
ge to it varies is that the paper contaius other 
interesting matter which it is impossible to crowd 
out. We have to think not only of the one patron 
who writes, but of the thousands who read. 1. A cir- 
cular issued by the India Office will give you the 
information. 2 The address is the one you quote. 
3. The subjects given in the prospectus! are published 
as soon as we find possible, and if they do not 
come in one volume are held over for the next. 


J. Liiy.—1. Pelsart’s Islands are the Abrothoa, on the 
west coast of Australia, Pelsart was shipwrecked 
on them in 1629. 2. You will find a list of Austra- 
lian explorers, and a mary of the work of each, 
in Gordon and Gotch’s ‘Australian Handbook,” 
‘The Glenelg was discovered by Sir Thomas Mitchell 
in 1831. "4 


G. H. STxONG.—Your insects are the larve or grubs of 
the common gnat. 


ENQvIRER.—For the black paint for the interior of the 
magic-lantern, mix a small quantity of ivory-black 
with enough turpentine to make it about con- 

sistence of ordinary paint; to this mixture afd a 

small quantity of gold-size. You will know when 

enough size is added by rubbing a little of the mix- 

ture on the wood; when dry it will be dead black, 

and will not rub off. This paint will dry in about 
five minutes, Do not add too much size, or the 
paint will not dry dull. 


A. B. K.—What is called the Antwerp carrier or Bel- 
‘gian i is the one to go in for. We do not 
reply by post under any circumstances. 


SEYMOUK. — The pressure neoeseary. to drive your 
launch-engine would blow your solder all to pieces. 
Amateurs far better leave steam-boiler makiug 
alone, 


You will see them in our Ww RicHaRpsoN.—Wash twice a day with a solution of 


D. WriGHT.—Pick the aphides or green flies off with 
your finger. It is almost the only sure plan. 


Two YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER.—It is the hemp that has 
fattened your canary and stopped its song. Feed 
only on canary-seed and rape. 


alum, five grains to the ounce. 


Q. ZH. (Bromley.)—1. We suppose you refer to Tropi- 
colis rujipes, which is not a beetle, but a bug. It 
feetis on various plants. Like almost all the mem- 
bers of the group to which it belongs, it has no 
popular name. 2. See article on ‘‘ Setting and Pre- 
serving Moths,” which ap) in No. 27 of this 
m: ine, 3, Yes. One of our common British cen- 
tipedes is slightly luminous. Its name is Arthrono- 
malus longicornis. 


Tyro.—Only half of your reached us, the packet 
having come to grief in the post. Why not pack 
more carefully? Of course we cannot identify the 
insect from the fragment we received. 


J. MuRRAY.—We cannot tell without seeing the egg. 


A. C. CALVERT.—No. 1 of your is that of the great 
plover ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are all varieties of the com- 
mon greenfinch. How is it possible to identify a 
nest from two small samples of the fabric, such as 
you send? You might as well ask us to name a but- 
terfly from an antenna, or a beetle from one of its 
claws, Morris's ‘‘ British Birds” might suit you. 
Your remaining question has already been an- 
swered. 


J. M. (Aberdeen.)-—Your egg is that of the wheatear. 


J, A. Forpes.—Had you read the article yon would 
have understood the pate. The question is, What 
do you mean by a Highland clan? The wild-boar 
derivation of the words Forbes and Gordon is simply 
a feeble attempt at a joke. 


Lvucip.—1. Coal-gas is very rarely used for magic-lan- 
terns. The gas so frequently spoken of is that of 
the oxy-hydrogen light. 2. The best oil is paraffin. 
It is much handier to work with, and makes less 
mess. Colza oil is, however, very frequently used 
for lanterns. 3. ‘‘Again” is now generally pro- 
nounced as spelt ; or between that “agen.” 


PHILOKNON.—We do not know the address of any dog- 
trainer. Better give him to some gamekeeper, but 
he must not be too harsh with him. 


Epwin Perer.—1. Apply direct for particulars tot 
chict of the locomotive department of the rails 
you wish te enter, 2 It isthe run the batsman 
asamplng that does not count. All that he} 
gained previously from the same hit should go to) 
credit, unless he is caught out, when runs m 
while the ball is in the air are not scored, 


D. C. F.—In the first and second volumes you wil 4 
full instructions on boat-building. 


B. A. C.—The “ Commercial Signal 
by Sir William Mitchell, 
and a book on ‘* Kuni 
Wilson, Minories, or a1 
our second volume was a 
Knots. 


WICKHAM.—-1. The belief in a forty coe ee bed 
ning in the middle of July dates back to a 
long anterior to the age of St. Swithin, and, be 
good many other popular superstitions, would s 
pear to have been founded on a very plausible ge: 
ralisation. The season does not result from 
saint, but the saint from the season ; and as thee 
sons change, which they of course gradually do, 
saint is left out of date. 2. There are so nx 
meteorological rhymes that we cannot 
the windy one you want. Is this it ?— 


“ North—stormy, stormy and bold, 
East—steady frost aud cold, 

South—rain, with a troubled sea, 

West—squalls, and helm’s a-lee!” 


ZERO.—Then you wish the postmaster to be a party! 
adeception? Ifa letter reaches a post-office, und 
cover, with a request that it may be fore 
tain address, it is endorsed to that effect ; and soit 
with a parcel. The regulations are drawn up for 

od of the community, and it is unavoidable th 
dividuals may occasionally find them run cout: 
to their partict whims, 


8. 8. C.—The Population of the Chinese Empire, i 
cluding Mantchuria and Mongolia, does not exe 
three hundred millions ; that of the Russian Empi 
does not exceed one hundred millions, 


F. Laura.—If you want the wood to look its be 
never sandpaper it before you varnish. Take 
shaving off a piece of deal and varnish at once, 0 
see what a difference there is in the beauty of t 
grain before the sandpaper has been over it 

lied it up with short ends. Sandpaper smoot 
what it touches ; it does not beautify it. 


Code” is publish 
Gracechurch Street ; and 


Hie with your punt to shores remote, 
Where lies some shady, cool backwater, 

Unwind your line, attach your float, 
Prepare—if not for war—for slaughter. 


See how that fellow scents the worm, 
Another minute and he'll take it ! 
“Ah, sir! my hook is strong and firm, 
My line well-made ; you'll never break it!” 


Fishing. 


ome ye who love the tranquil sport, 
Dear to the heart of men of leisure, 
Forsake the spots where men resort, 
And ’mongst the fishes seek your pleasure. 


The dragon-flies all blue and gold, 
The birds across the water flitting, 
Enjoy their beauties manifold, * 
Whilst in your steady punt you're sitting 


And should you fish the livelong day 

Withont o bite, in spite of wishing, | 
Look round you, and you will not say 

You've lost the time you spent in fishing. a * 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


‘By Proressor J. F. Hoparrts, 


Late Examiner to the University of 
Moscow, Professor to the Russian Imperial 
College of Practical Science, etc., etc, 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SHIRE-GEMOT. 
4 I hae? Rotr was sitting “ high in 
hall;” the Aithling Ethelwulf 
, sat there at his right hand. The 
; Hiwfdige and maidens too were 
) there. It was a solemn feast. A 
‘ scald—6r scép or maker, as were 
‘the English names for what we 
now call minstrels — struck the 
chords, and sang most sweetly to 
the notes a tale of high resolve and 
of our fathers’ daring. On the dais 
—or high bank, as we called it—sat 


“They carried him triumphantly In sight of all the throng.” 
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the earl, his wife and Hilda, the /Ethling, 
and a herald from the king, come to pro- 
claim a meeting of the great lords of Wes- 
sex. But there was too much sadness for 
mirth within that chamber. The earl and 
lady mourned the loss of their son Harold. 
Among the thanes in hall were those whose 
boys were missing. A cloud hung over all, 
and the sc6p’s song unheeded rang to the 
soot-spread roof. The horns passed round 
in silence, and gloom hung over all, when 
from the western door a soldier entered, 
breathless, and, rushing through the 
chamber, stood opposite the high bank, 
mute as a wooden post. He would not 
break that silence—for the scép’s lay was 
hushed—until the lord or lady should give 
him leave to speak. 

Then Blue-tooth to the /Ethling with 
courteous gesture said, ‘‘My lord and 
elder Zthling, wilt thou permit this sol- 
dier to tell us what good tidings he brings 
to us in hall?” 


“Earl,” said the Asthling, ‘‘I much: 


wish to know all that concerns thy land. 
A triple bulwark has the crown in thy 
strong arm, thy wisdom, and thy love, 
therefore thy weal is ours, thy sorrows ours 
too. Let, then, the champion speak; I 
long to hear his tale.” 

Without more notice from the prince or 
earl the soldier thus began: ‘‘ Dread lords 
and masters, mighty Ethelwulf, and thou 
too, noble earl, I bring you joyful news. 
We men have taken in the last night’s 
watch two youths escaped from Britain 
with news of young Earl Harold. We 
gave them all attention; have brought 
them to the homestead. They now are 
here. I and my fellows crave they may 
have a hearing before tho noble princes 
assembled in the hall.” 

Great was the excitement caused by the 
soldier’s words, but awe of grim Earl 
Blue-tooth, dread of the royal Athling, 
and discipline combined to hush the whole 
assembly. The grim earl himself was deeply 
moved, but he gave not a token of feeling 
more than usual. ‘‘Good my lord,” he 
said to Ethelwulf beside him, ‘is it your 
pleasure that we see these men?” 

“By all means let them enter,” said the 
prince, graciously. ‘‘Their story may be 
of great importance in dealing with the 
Witan that we are called to join.” e 

With that the soldier left the hall, but 
soon returned with Owen and the rough 
robber churl, who spoke ‘‘our native 
English because he was a Norseman or a 
Dane.” 

“‘And who are ye, my masters?” said 
the earl. s 

“‘T am a British prince, Owen ap Gwynn 
by name, imprisoned by Llewellyn in the 
same tower with Harold because the false 
usurper feared I might claim his throne, 
that rightfully Penruddock claims through 
a long descent, and he is now thy prisoner. 
Llewellyn wears the crown, and would get 
rid of me as kinsman to Penruddock. He 
took thy boy in hopes that, hearing of 
the outrage, thou wouldst have slain thy 
prisoners, the king and Princess Gwennyth. 
Chance put it in my way to aid thy son’s 
escape. By some mistake, however, we 
lost our way in finding an outlet from the 
prison, and so were all retaken. I was 
condemned to die, but through a friend of 
Gwennyth’s contrived escape from prison, 
and Harold also fled, this time by his own 
daring. We met at Hyllyn Dhu’s, known 
by the name ap Fergus, who gave us food 
and shelter and aided us to flee. But, as 
ill-luck would have it, one of the bands of 
robbers infesting wretched Britain laid us 


again in bonds. Harold now lies in this 
rude rebel’s hold awaiting thy decree. The 
captain of the band demands a thonsand 
ounces before he sets us free.’ 

“Ts my son well?” exclaimed the 
anxious mother, who all this time was 
hanging on the Briton’s words with fear 
of some more dreadful tidings. 

“Lady, they all are well, Harold and 
Beorn and Kenulf, Hugo, and all the rest ; 
but they had fared right badly without 
goed Hyllyn’s aid. My lords, if it be true, 
as stated by our people, that our good 
prince King Morwen, styled among us 
Penruddock, is prisoner to your might, I, 
with the carl’s permission, would be right 
glad to seo him. He and the Princess 
Gwennyth both know me, Owen Gwynn.” 

Here there was a pause all round the 
presence-chamber. No champion spoke. 
The maidens who by ancient custom filled 
up the horns with mead forgot their occu- 
pation, and listened all to Owen. 
seemed a strange strong feeling in Owen 
QGwynn’s disfavour. The @thling frowned, 
uncertain whether the tale were true. Earl 
Rolf looked black as thunder ; he liked not 
Owen’stones. At length he told a servant 
to hasten to Penruddock and beg in cour- 
teous manner his presence at their feast, 
and, if he would permit it, he should be 
glad if Gwennyth might be allowed to 
come. ‘Tidings had come from Britain 
which they might understand, but which 
to him were riddles. 

The messenger withdrew, but in short 
space returned with the old British stranger 
with whom our tale began, and by his side 
there followed his granddaughter, not cap- 
tives, but clad in robes of honour, and 
treated both as guests. And when young 
Owen saw Morwen, called Penruddock, sit 
at the upper board with Rolf and Ethel- 
wulf, he bent in low obeisance, and said 
these words in British: ‘Best of our 
kings, thy humble kinsman Owen begs 
thee confirm my tale that I am known to 
thee.” Then rapidly he told in British all 
that he had said before the earl and #th- 
ling. Then Gwennyth, at command of her 
good lord and kinsman, translated to the 
earl what he desired to say—that he knew 
Owen was most true so far, and they were 
of kin, though very wide removed. But 
he had heard no good of Owen Gwynn ; 
he was a thriftless, useless, idle boy. Still, 
this tale might be true, and Gwennyth said, 
for her own part, she thought so; there 
was a fervour now in Owen’s speech that 
was not there before. Perhaps his hard- 
ships and the words and acts of Harold 
had done their best to change him. 

A smile passed over grim Earl Blue- 
tooth’s face. The gentle praise of Harold 
by one thus held in bondage, the sweet 
and noble bearing of this true Christian 
maiden, quite ‘won that stern man’s soul. 

“Thou art as good a maiden,” he said, 
much moved, to Gwennyth, ‘‘as any in 
the land. And if it please King Kenwalch 
to join to mine his forces as my high lord 
and master, we soon would have thee 
righted—thee and thy noble kinsman. As 
to the news of Harold, I hardly form a 
judgment; they seem in contradiction 
whichever way they come. Our royal 
guest the A&thling, and thou, good Hilde- 
berght, and others who were with you, 
bring tidings of a murder done on our 
English boys! This British youth informs 
us that all the boys are well! How can 
we tell which tale is true, when one account 
as offered straight contradicts the other? 
Of course I think the soldiers who rendered 
up our Zthling spoke more from vulgar 
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rumour than what they could havo se 
while what the Briton tells us pas 
under his own ken. 

“As to this false Llewellyn, I ¢ 
three of my elders, well-tried and nc 
warriors, as heralds to that king. It 
them they should ask him for news 
our dear children, and if he should d 
that he knew aught about them, to 
him I, as heretoga of our great lord K 
Kenwalch, would try, by force of ar 
to teach him that the English are 
mere flocks of sheep meant for the k 
of butchers such as that felon king. 
bade them hurl defiance in the usurp 
teeth, to say that good Penruddock 


‘here an honoured guest, that Gwennyt! 


my lady had found a bosom friend, tht 
the boys were injured I would avenge 
wrong with sword and fire and slaugl 
all through his wretched land. I t 
them oall him nithing, coward, usur, 
loon, and threaten his destruction un 
our boys were sent unharmed and ful 
honour back to our arms again. Ia 
without orders. King Kenwalch lives 
far to send for an opinion just on the 
of war! And now I ask the A:thling 
nearest to the throne, to say if it \ 
better to march upon the dastard, or) 
the witan’s doom?” 

This speech caused great emotion am 
the martial guests. Applause loud 
frequent showed how the warriors lor 
to attack the Britons and well avenge 
boys. 

Then rose the noble Acthling, and sy 
in that fair hall so that the tones \ 
audible by all assembled there: 

‘Beloved Earl Rolf and nobles here 
in friendly guise,—Both I and my « 
brother are deeply in your debt. Ik 
your boys’ adventure:was dared in lov 
me. The king, my brother Kenwz 
would surely not gainsay what this ¢ 
earl has spoken, be it for peace or ° 
He is our country’s ‘heretoga,’ leader of 
troops, the foremost earl in Englan 
keep our rule supreme. He wars not 
of vengeance for evil done to him, bu 
protect the country from wrong and 
deeds. I tell you that my brother 
send his host in arms to aid Earl Ro! 
meeting this nithing British knave. 
am heir-presumptive to the West Se 
crown, my brother always wishes to 
our views agree. And I can tell : 
leader, Earl Rolf, our friend and c 
that all that is decided by him or bi 
thanes will only give my brother i 
joy to put in force. To quell these Br 
robbers I will myself bear arms, ant 
Earl Rolf’s lieutenant, march on the 
tard foe. My heart bleeds for the chil¢ 
They were all sent to Britain to rende: 
a service, to learn how I was faring, tc 
me if in danger, and for my sake 
went. My lords, I do beseech you to 
a shire meeting, and good Earl Rol 
heretoga shall ask his chiefs and chawy 
if I say truth-or no. I will attend 
meeting, and after all is settled, rid 
the earl shall wish it to aid him in 
war.” ‘ 

There was loud applause as the tl 
spoke these-words, and horns were ' 
tered and ratticd, and health was drur 
the thling and the earl, and all lo 
bright again. .But-Owen and the so 
were standing all the time opposite EF 
tooth’s dais. At last the soldier said, 

‘May I have leave to speak?” 

“Say out thy say,” quoth Blue-too: 

Then the soldier boldly addressed t 
all,-and said, 
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‘Ye talk without much thinking, for 
rhere the boys are hidden is only known 
> Britons. Your boasted armed cham- 
ions would never find the cavern where 
ur bold master hides him. Without my 
uidance thither the place is lost for ever 
there your fair song are hidden. 
ne sun twelve times risé¢ on Britain, and I 
o not return after those twelve days’ 
Bsence, the English boys ‘will’ hang! 
nd hear’ me further, chieftains. Iam no. 
‘iend to Britain, but [have taken payment 
nd mean’ to’ serve my master; and this’ 
tell you boldfy, unless the gold be given 
hich we have now demanded I will not 
uideyou $hither! Of course you are free 
> kill me. I ean shake no resistance, but 
‘that‘of that? When I am dead you will 
ever find the secret of that path. Earl, 
have spoken. Do thy worst or best!” 
The gtim Eat! Blue-tooth much admired 
his speech, and taking ff a bracclet from 
is arm, said, 2 

“Thou art bold and fearless; take this 
2ward from me, and if thy master perish 

take thee to my service. Go yonder, 
est and drink, but under guard at present 
11 I have seen my witan. Guards! see 
rat he escape not, but feed the fellow 
ell! Owen ap Gwynn, this maiden de- 
lares what you have told us about your 
inship to her to be the very 
reatly hate the British, but for thy deeds 
> Harold, and still more to the others, a 
ebt is due to thee. I here invite thee 
‘ankly as friend to our brave youngaters 
> the high bank with me. The Lady 
‘delgitha will be most glad to welcome 
ne who can give her tidings of her beloved 
oy!” 

“Thanks, my lord earl,” said Owen, really 
t heart affected by the grim carl’s kind 
ynes. ‘* Thy kindness is not wasted, for I 
an be most grateful; and that I served 
iarl Harold I fancy no great wonder, for 
ll who know must lovehim. All men had 
one the same except the base Llewellyn. 
nd for the robber cavern, I know the 
lace all over, and I will guide thee thither 
rithout this Norseman’s aid!’’ 

These words were spoken in more manly 
train, and were at onceapplauded. Owen 
tepped full lightly on the dais, and took 
is seat near Morwen, who spoke with him 
1 British, but with an air of coldness that 
he grim earl observed. Then spoke again 
he Zthling, and he said, ite ree 

“I marvel much thy heralds, Earl Rolf, 
ave not yet brought us tidings from 
alse Llewellyn! Say when they should 
e with us.” 

“Noble ‘prince, to-day. I have ex- 
ected to hear the horn proclaiming ‘their 
ue return to us. Let us decide on 
iceting in the fall shire assembly the 
ay after to-morrow; then we decide on 
ll, whether to war with Britain after my 
ull defiance, or just to cross the frontier, 
elease our, sons from bondage, and let 
Jewellyn grumble or meet us if he will. 
‘obles, a place for Owen I crave among 
1y champions as friend to Beorn and 
larold, to Hugo and to Kennlf, and all 
ur noble band; und this I say,” he added, 
‘if all be true he tells us, and which I 
ow believe, I’ will confer the’ knighthood 
hat he has well déserved upon the first 


rom Britain’ that became Saxon knight.” 


‘he day after to-morrow I hold my shire- 
remot of witan, the wise men in niy ban.’” 

Loud were the plaudits which this speech 
eceived. The lady begged that Gwennyth, 
he /Ethling, Morwen, and Owen Gwynn 
thould join her in her chamber, and listen 


Should” 


truth. I) 


.-| Gwennyth as her 


of herdarlingson. Earl Rolf, as chief and 
heretoga, remained in hall and listened 
to what the gleemen chanted and what his 
champions said. His heart was in that 
chamber, and he would fain have listened 
to Gwynn or any person who could have 
told of Harold, his own, his darling boy:! 
‘And yet on those proud features none pre- 
sent could decipher a thought beyond the 
moment or interest ih them! 

The good old King Penruddock was by 
degrees promoted from herding with the 
gleemen or minstrels of the train, and now 
obtained apartments where oftentimes 
with Gwennyth he passed the sweetest 
moments he cver knew in life. 
saw his children again in childhood’s form, 
although so tall and slender and strong in 
love and faith. The Lady Edelgitha loved 

child, as though she 
were her own. vi + 

The Britons never as a general rule tried 
to ‘convert the English. They were 
“pagan dogs,” unworthy of compassion— 
fit for slaughter, pirates, robbers, wolves. 
And yet the Britons had forgotten that 
these same pirates had been begged to come 
—ages had passed since then—and guard 
from Picts and Scots the sires of these poor 
Britons. On the other side, the English 
had forgotten that they, allies and stran- 
gers, took from the humbled Britons their 
pay as hired servants. But, alas! the 
thought that they were Christians puffed 
up the British pride, while, seeing that the 
valour of British men was low, the English 
called them cowards, and thought the 
name of Christian was a disgrace to bear, 
oe meaning coward, traitor, anything most 

a8e, 

But to our tale. The next fair day that 
opened over Rolf’s broad lands brought 
news of greatimportance. The heralds he 
had sent to King Llewellyn had returned 
in bitter wrath. After due conference, the 
earl resolved to have these men examined 
by the witan; he then convened his shire 
to aid his solemn council, and to show 
how best to deal with Britain. 

‘The day came, and all the thanes and 
freemen of the shire had come to the 
gemot. At twelve at noon they met, and 
in free air where freemen breathe the best. 
They came unarmed, except with sword 
and shield, because no strife should ever 
mar the ‘‘ Ting,” or Witenagemot, as it 
was called in after times in England. They 


bore the sword to show that they were | 


there to combat for the truth, but not to 
brawl or squabble with their neighbours, 
so axe and spear, and javelin and arrows, 
bows and slings, were banished from the 
“Ting.” Earl Rolf, as heretoga of the 
West Saxon race, claimed’ power over many 
thanes and carls. His ‘Ting’ was next 
important to that held by King Kenwalch, 
and called the “ Folk-gemot.” : 

. We shall describe the meeting, and then 
our patient readers will be the better able 
to judge of. what those mectings held by 
the Anglo-Saxons were really like in form. 
First a large plain was chosen, in which 
some stones of granite, according to the 
number of thanes or é¢arls or vassals, were 
all arranged in circles. In the midst three 
mighty stones erected served as the place 
of judgment and of doom—of punishment 
and pride. They were so placed that two 
of them stood upright in the ground; the 
third was placed across to form a sort of 
table. On this the human victim was 
often “sent to Odin,” and the bull, the 
horse, the falcon were offered by the priest- 
hood. On these when first elected the 


© the tale which Owen had to tell them | king was made to stand. And hore in the 
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assembly of all his thanes and vassals he 
swore to govern well. All round the centre 
altar (or throne, or place of slaughter) 
circles of stones were set. These stones 
were most gigantic for mortal men to move. 
But to give praise to Odin no labour was 
too great ‘in the brave days of old. The 
circles marked the places of earls and 
thanes and freemen who flocked to that 
assembly in honour of high Odin or to 
obey their king. And from this form of 
mecting the Parliament of England to us 
has uow descended from ‘Anglo-Saxon 
times. The stones were rolled by freemen 
as tribute to All-Father; so their chicf 
god was named. Their dearest wealth was 
courege combined with strength of sinew, 
and this they freely offered to show the 
gods of Valhall that they who asked their 
blessing were not a race of “ milksops.”” 
but stalwart men of muscle, of iron will 
and frame. . Thus in the days of Hengist 
the stones now called Stonchenge were 
raised by English muscle in_Salisbury’s 
ancient plain. Some say the Druids built 
it, that strange and lasting temple, but 
that is not the truth. The very culte is Eng- 
lish. They brought their god their tribute, 
their dearest, best possession, the tribute 
of their strength. May we who know the 
Saviour devote all power to Him! ‘To our 
brave Saxon fathers the meaning of such 
structure was that in holy temples no roof 
should intervene between God and His 
people except the vault of blue, which they 
at once called heaven, and Valhall’s azure 
floor. As place of meeting for the free no 
roof should come between a nation and 
its god. As place of judgment, doom or 
punishment or death, it typified to them 
that between God and man, when crimes 
were being judged, no human screen should 
stand to shield the wrong from light. Ah! 
they were grand, those men of early 
English race. “They had grave errors, too, 
in their rough warlike creed; but war is 
human life—war against sin and vice that 
rage against our hearts for us to conquer 
them; and when, the battle done, we 
sheathe the sword of faith, may we be 
found as ready as our old pagan sires to 
meet the final day! 
Near to the hall there stood a similar 
of wonderful huge stones, arranged 
in circles round the centre triple pile. All 
round the outer stones great ropes were 
tightly drawn, for it was held a point of 
very great importance to have a circle 
closed. The morning of the mecting to 
which Earl Rolf, the thling, and all the 
noble English that dwelt in Blue-tooth’s 
shire, were summoned to appear, was lovely 
in extreme. The sun shone bright on the 
fair land of England. It was autumn, 
late, and a light mist’ was rolling from the 
plain like’ to a curtain-scrdll, revealing 
noble deeds. First a troop of thralls, or 
slaves, degraded from the tarik of free for 
some dishonest conduct, or they were war- 
like prizos taken. in grim hard battle, losing 
their name as men because they father 
yielded than die upon the field. These 
men arranged the circles, stretched fast 
the outer rope, and then they placed a 
ladder by which the catl and thling, 
attended by the priesthood, might mount 
the triple stone. Next came a guard of 
freemen, armed with the Qouble axes 
called in’ this countr¥ Dduish, ‘although an 
English drm as wélf ad Stantliriavian. Then 
there came the.free landholders and their 
men who hela farms 6f them—wealthy 
men and true, all armed with sword and 
buokler for the ‘‘ Ting.” Next came the 
thancs, for whom an innerjow of upright 
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stones was kept. Then came the ‘king's 
thanes” and the earls, with well-gilt 
leathern helmets and gold rims about the 
helmet base. All were in blue, with 
golden fringe and rings, with golden orna- 
ments upon their swords and bosses on 
their shields. Then came the Atthling, in 
all his pomp of gold and blue and purple. 
Last came Earl Rolf, with the high priest 
of Odin to sacrifice a horse as fitting offer- 
ing meet for such a grand occasion. The 
ZXthling’s dress was grand, but grim Earl 
Rolf was armed — that is, he wore his 
armour, a shirt or dress of mail or little 
rings linked into one another, forming 
chains, and of these chains a garment. He 
wore no lance or spear, but bore his battle- 
blade hung at his strong left side. He wore 
his battle-helm graced with the eagle’s 
pinions marking the son of Odin. The 
ample mantle, of the deepest blue, was 
fastened on the right by an enormous 
brooch of solid gold that held the garment 
on. His legs were cased in leggings, all 
of white, crossed with gilt leathern band- 
ages or straps, dyed red fastened just 
where they crossed with little golden 
studs. On his right hip was seen the 
deadly seax,-worn without a sheath, thrust 
in the open armour through the rings. 
A fearful knife to see! 

Then came the priest in white and re- 
verend robes, with mauy strange devices 
worked in gold. Upon his breast the 
figure of the sun was worked in rich gold 
thread. Within the sun the eye of Odin 
shone as emblem of the wisdom of the 
most wise of gods. Then came the three 
brave men who had done Rolf’s high bid- 
ding to the court of that false King Llew- 
ellyn. Owen too was there, so was the 
soldier who had come with him, so was 
Penruddock, in tunic of fine white and 
with a purple mantle trimmed with fur, a 
crown upon his head, or rather coronet 
bound round his helmet’s base. 

When the assembled throng had taken 
up their places in the rings according to 
their several ranks and stations, the proud 
white horse was slain, the priest surveyed 
him as he breathed his last, and said that 
from the signs shown in the dying 
creature's lungs there was much good in 
store, a prosperous war was waving their 

mons with its wings in the not distant 

uture. He then held up a silver ring, a 

foot across it measured. He dipped it in 
the victim’s blood, presenting it to Blue- 
tooth. Upon the ring the grim earl swore 
to do his duty in that shire-gemot as 
heretoga, earl, and subject to the king. 
Such was the custom in those ancient days, 
when all things had a mystic influence on 
men and life and manners. The ring was 
used in a symbolic sense to show eternal 
duty, strength, and wisdom; thus it was 
fitting emblem for an oath on civil matters 
of the State. But on all points of war 
they swore upon the sword ‘in the brave 
days of old.” * 

‘he priest retired with the ring into the 
“temple-house,” where all the vestures, 
tings, and other rich insignia were kept. 
Then slaves removed the horse and puri- 
fied with water the huge stone whereon it 
had been slain. When this was done and 
every trace of slaughter removed, the gri 
earl mounted on the stone and made 
glowing speech that tingled in the ears 
of the assembled champions. He told 
them how their friends had been received 
by King Llewellyn with discourtesy and 


threats to keep them hostages for Morwen, 
how the caitiff king had lied to them 
touching the boys and Harold, declarin; 
he had never seen them there, while 
the time he held the lads in prison and 
even sought to murder one if not all the 
boys. The noble #Mthling, Prince Ethel- 
wulf, had heard on British ground all 
round Llewellyn’s country how this foul 
deed was known. And yet, from what he 
gathered from the story told by Prince 
wen Gwynn, it seemed as though Earl 
Harold, Kenulf, and their companions, 
aided by Owen’s kindness, had fled the 
felon’s knife, and although bound by rob- 
bers were freed from false Llewellyn and 
were in better hands than of that ‘rascal ” 
king. He then proposed a march across 
the border with bill and blade and bow to 
set the youngsters free, thence to declare 
Llewellyn false to his oath to him, Earl 
Rolf, as Heretoga of England, false to the 
king his master, good Morwen ap Pen- 
ruddock, who had sought shelter there 
with them. As he concluded his long 
speech, which we here give in substance, 
the throng of warriors round him drew 
each his gleaming blade, and beat it on 
his buckler, until the iron clang resounded 
through the welkin like thunder through 
the sky. Then spoke the noble #thbling, 
and in the name of Kenwalch gave sanction 
to the war. Again applauses followed, 
again the thundering clangour of blade 
and buckler burst from the encircling 
rings. Then the three men who had been 
sent as heralds told what reply was theirs 
when they had begged Llewellyn to tell 
them courteously what cheer the young- 
sters made. This time no sound was 
heard; a solemn silence reigned through- 
out the rings, token of deep displeasure 
and wrath and high disdain of Llew- 
ellyn’s doings and anger at his name. 

Then twelve brave thanes well noted for 
fair and upright judgment were ordered 
by Earl Rlue-tooth to judge those civil 
claims which men had brought before him 
for judgment in the ‘‘Ting,” for so the 
early Saxons had named this court of law. 
These causes were not many, for most of 
Blue-tooth’s subjects preferred their 
swords to lawyers, and fought their fights 
alone! And when the Ting was ended 
Earl Blue-tooth drew his sword, and 
leaping from ‘ Doom-stone” upon the 
level earth, stuck the broad blade before 
him upright into the turf. Then called he 
to his chieftains. 

“My lords and friends!” said he, 
‘earls, thanes, and freemen of every class 
and grade, I swear to smite Llewellyn, and 

ive his land again to our good friend 

ing Morwen. I swear it on my sword, 
but I accept from Morwen for this good 
deed of mine that land beyond the border 
marked out by him for us. I swear war, 
to Llewellyn war, nobles, to the knife. I 
call on all my chieftains who ride within 
my ban to swear to aid King Kenwalch 
against this British fox, and in three days 
to meet me with byrnie, bill, and blade, 
each with his armed following of horse- 
men and of foot. Now as ye are my 
chieftains, grim sons of war and blood, I 
call you by your fealty to Kenwalch and to 
me here to renew your promises, as he is 
newly crowned, that ye made formerly to 
me when first ye joined my ban. There 
stands my sword as token of pledge and 
‘wed’ *® of war, and I now ask you chief- 
tains to swear your faith thereon.” 


* See an account of the reason for these customs in 
Hodgvtts's ‘ Older England.” 


* Oath of obligation—promise ; hence wedding, or 
ledge of marriage. a eck 


Again the thunder from the shield 
by the lightning blades sent forth a 
ing war note that brave men loved t 
Then came they in rotation, earls, t! 
and landed men, and opposite Earl 
tooth each stood and gave his han 
the hilt of the good sword standing 
the earl. That was the oath of battl 
was the pledge in war. The grit 

each warrior as thus they 
in line, and then invited all of them { 
with him in hall. Then they appr 
the Zthling and begged him of bi 
to let them bear him on a shield up 
grim earl’s ball. They seated him: 
shield and bore it up on high and « 
him triumphantly in sight of a 
throng. Then they besought Earl 
tooth upon a second shield to ride 
with the Athling, borne by their: 
hands. Then rode these chiefs in tri 
the Athling and the earl, unti 
reached his dwelling thus thron 
human love! And all along the pe 
those sturdy men of war chanted g 
battle songs of men long passed at 
gods and godlike warriors of ‘‘ tha 
iron time.” 

The feast, in great profusion, wat 
for the guests, and all was mirt 
merriment and jest and minstrel 
The Lady Edelgitha, with all her tr 
girls, presided at the banquet, and 
to see the thanes and noble chai 
round them consume the plenteou 
And when the boar’s-head, roaste 
passed around the board, each cht 
touched the forehead and swore 
good blade never to yield in battle 
British foe; never to leave their chi 
while life was in their hearts; to | 
Thor and Odin; to honour woman’s 
to fight for home and England sot 
the sword should bite the shields « 
men and flash for English truth ! 
mead was drunk in beakers made 
wild ox horn, and ‘‘all was mir( 
merriment and jest and minstrel ple 

The feast was at the merriest 
Edelgitha rose and took a hor 
mounted with gold and silver ri 
which rich gems were bedded—a g 
sight to see—and opposite the fla! 
stood like Friggs, fair and tall. An 
she called each chief to her, who ove 
fierce flames there yielded up his sv 
her as lady of his lord. en, bo: 
through the burning flame, he bent 
her grace, but she had given the 
sword already to the earl, who gave 
again to him with many a courteous 
and then she reached to him the k 
drink a health to her, to good Kin; 
walch and the earl, and then to Th 
Odin, as the rulers of the war. Thi 
repeated every time when each bold 
pion came, did yet not tire that nob 
—that gem of womankind. And 
each stalwart warrior had pledg: 
horn of war, she then sasanded to th 
and, looking round the hall, she 8 
tones of sweetness that won each | 
heart, ‘‘ May that great God abovet 
made the shining sun, reward yo 
such blessings as Harold is to 1 
know that ye must vanquish, ye ba! 
the right, to rescue feeble children fr 
oppressor’s hand, and give the r 
monarch his own fair land in. 
now may Thor and Odin, and Fr 
bold and good, so prosper all your 
as ye are pure and true!” 

She spoke and left the presence, a 
courtly chieftains stood till she w 
her maidens had parted from thei’ 
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a lood and boisterous cheering re- 
wed through the hall—‘‘Long live 
dEdelgiths, our lady, and her son!” 
|w they sat there drinking, as was the 
om then. They drank, but none were 
tien though they sat till break of day. 
nech man sought his slumbers where 
nusive shield was hung, and they 
tlike peaceful children, though men of 
tmould. Such were the customs of 
ins who won this land for us, and we 
ilove their memories as long as we 


can speak that dear beloved language 
which comes to us from them, and as long 
as we are honest and pure-souled English- 
men. For much has come down to us from 
these rough pagan men, which we should 
proudly cherseb as long as we have breath. 
And while freedom and religion are the 
watchwords of our race, let us not forget 
our debt to them of that old iron time. 

By noon on the third day from the great 
shire-gemot the English were in force. 
Morwen Penruddock rode beside the earl. 


The Zthling had departed to bear to Ken- 
walch all the news, but before partin, 
had reviewed the troops, and told the good 
grim earl that they were in perfection, 
and he should return with joy to fight 
with such ‘brave blades” in grim Karl 
Blue-tooth’s ban. With courteous greet- 
ings and with much goodwill they parted, 
after which the English crossed the bor- 
der. 


(To be continued.) 


GREAT SHIPWRECES OF THE WORLD. 


NOTHER tale 

of suffering. 

An old story of 

man’s trials and 

devotion, but 

one that will 

never be forgot- 
ten. 

The Grosve- 
nor, East India- 
man, in com- 
mand of Cap- 
tain Coxson, left 
Trincomalee in 
oa isth June, 1782. All went well with 
mil 2nd August, when her officers thought 
vee three hundred miles from land. 


ttvo days of cloudy weather were 
enced, dang which aoe was laid to 
+ foraail and mizen staysail, and in the 


tg atch following the men aloft sighted 
ts through the haze. One of the men, 
4% gave the alarm, but the third mate re- 
\tocredit the report, Hynes rushed down 
‘abin and woke the captain. Instantly 
a Corson hurried on deck and gave 
at wear ship. It was too late. She 
4 Her stem was forced high on the rocks, 
lor beneath the waves. 
wm men attempted to swim to land with 
‘pa line, and one of them was drowned. 
4s line a rope was drawn ashore, and b 
hp a hawser. The hawser was hitch 
dareck, and tautened by the capstan, the 
beding over shorewards. A raft was made 
thoke upas soon as launched, and passen- 
@ew—men, women, and children— 
tarp their way to the beach along the 


Be. 
‘ple blew off the shore, and the ship 
tote in half, so that her bow swerved 
‘gningt her stern. She had been wrecked 
keast coast of Africa, a few miles to the 
\f Delagoa Bay. The captain, however, 
hel that he was within fifteen or sixteen 
sarey of the Cape, and instead of leading 
baple to the nerthward in search of the 
‘fuse station, or making a boat or raft 
at down the coast, resolved to proceed 
fed long the beach to the nearest Dutch 
eae ieee oy at should be re- 
si of lope belonged to 
wand Holland and Great Britain were 
leme of the wreck was not uninhabited. 
TKafirs had a) peared when the ship drifted 
Rad helped. in the rescue, but on the 
tag of the Sth they had returned in greater 
‘aad began to plunder. Looking on the 
‘meked folks as fair prey, they refused to 
‘at shelter them. Nothing could be had 
i Gutaways except by barter carried on 
‘te exorbitant unfairness so characteristic 
days of the Central African kings. 
| neue 7 the party started for the south, 
eet day split up into small divisions 
Mo attract less attention from the Kaffirs, 
j RRtitently harassed them. When they 
Weveded ‘about thirty miles, they met a 
Fe aie, among whom ‘was a runaway 


VI.—THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR. 


slave from the Cape named Trout, who told 
them of the dangers they would be sure to meet 
and endeavoured to dissuade them from their 
attempt. Trout’s advice, however, was disre- 
garded, and the advance was resumed. 
The Kaffirs soon clustered round them again 
ane continiied their thieveries, and on the fifth 
lay, when the party were crossing a deep gully, 
thie of them, in anger at being denied some 


trinket OF the captain, held their spears at his 
throat. This was too much for his equanimity, 
and he resolved at once to drive them away. 


Leaving the women and children at a distance, 
he drew up his eighty men in order of battle, 
and began a brisk attack on the natives, who 
numbered from three to four hundred. In a 
very short time the Kaffirs had had enough of 
it, a parley was called for, and with the gift of 
some of the men’s buttons the savages marched 
off and left the castaways in 

That night the camp was pitched in a ravine, 
and the howls of the wild beasts prowling round 
it rendered sleep difficult. The next day the 
tinder-box was stolen, and henceforth the men 
had to march each with a lighted torch in his 
hand for fear they should fail to find a fire to 
cook with. Again the natives—a new tribe— 
came crowding round to plunder. The watches 
were stolen, and the ladies were forced to unroll 
their hair and take out the diamonds they had 
therein concealed. 

And now, on account of the anticipated diffi- 
culty in procuring food, the captain divided 
the ty. With him went the chief mate, 
Mr. ie, his wife, the third mate, Colonel 
James and his wife, Mr. Hosea and his wife, Mr. 
Newman, the purser, the surgeon, and five 
children. Of the other party, the second mate, 
Mr. Shaw, was in command ; with him went 
the fourth mate, Mr. Trotter, the fifth mate, 
Mr. Harris, the steward, and thirty-nine others, 
including a boy named Price and a little fellow 
of seven years old, named Law, who had cried 
at being left behind by the steward, to whom 
he had taken a fancy. The captain led his party 
inland, and they were never heard of in. 
The second party kept to the shore, and with 
them our story rests. 

Slowly they made their way along the coast, 
little Law walking as far as he could, and then 
being carried by one or the other of them when 
he was tired. Much of the interest of the event- 
ful journey of the Grosvener’s crew gathers 
round this child, to whom, in all their troubles 
and weaknesses, the men never changed in their 
thoughtful care. The two boys were the life of 
the expedition, the smaller one finding his work 
in keeping the fire ablaze and watching the 
cookery, while the elder, Price, was the fore- 
most of the foragers. For food soon ran short, 
and all that could be found to eat was what 

w or was cast on the beach. And the drink- 
ing water went, and all that could be had was 
brackish, procured by digging wells in the 
sand, 

The party skirted a wood in which the cries 
of the wild beasts were heard, and then came to 
the bank of a large river too deep for them to 
ford. For three days they marched inland, 
feeding on sorre] and on the berries they saw the 


birds peck at. Then they made rafts of re 

on which they crossed, ani then they return 
along the other bank to the sea for the sake of 
the shellfish, which they used to open by throw- 
ing them into the fire. 

Thinking they must be near the dwellings of 
civilised man, Hynes ascended one of the trees 
and found the coast trending away south-west- 
ward for many and many a mile, Still, how- 
ever, they pressed on. A whale was found cast 
ashore, and, as their knives had been all stolen, 
they cut into it with oyster-shells. Soon the 
whale flesh was gone, and the party divided, to 
meet again, however, very soon afterwards, and 
again to part. And all the time the boy Price 
kept up, and little Law was carried in safety, 
and the burning torches were unextinguished, 
Again they were attacked by the Kafiirs, and 
some of them seriously injured, as they made 
their way up the banks of a river in seareh of a 
ford. A catamaran was built, and on it they 
crossed ; and then, when they got back to the 
beach they found a piece of wood with spike 
nails in it. washed up by the sea. The 
nails were heated and flattened out into knives, 
and soon after came into use on the car- 
cass of another stranded whale, A calendar was 
then started by notching a stick, but this was 
soon lost when crossing on a raft another river. 

Bad weather now came on, and the party 
divided. Among those left behind were the 
steward and Law. The leaders, however, found 
a seal, and in two days all mustered together 
again And now they reached a lofty headland, 
which they had to climb or go round. Th 
resolved to go round, and in doing so lost thei 
provisions, and the torches were put out by the 
waves. The loss of fire was a serious one, but 
in a day or 80 a fire was found alight that hed 
just been deserted by the natives, and at it 
fresh torches were set ablaze. Another river was 
crossed on a catamaran, and then a native vil- 
lage was reached, where the works of a watch 
were excbanged for a bullock ; and though the 
men would give nothing save by barter, yet the 
women took pity on the child and gave him a 
little milk. 

The march was resumed along the desert by 
the coast, and after a time a native was met 
who signed them to go inland. They did, an 
milk was at once given to Law ; but as soon as 
the people found the white folks had nothing 
to trade they drove them off. Another seal was 
found, and then another, and then many days 

before they came to food again. Passin, 
round a bluff, they found themselves in a w 
where the grass was eight feet high and some of 
the trees torn up by the roots. Suddenly a herd 
of thirty or forty elephants started up in the 
midst of them, and they fled to the ry 
beach. Finding no food, they cooked the shoes 
which some had made from the bullock’s hide 
and ate them with wild celery. 

And so day after day was spent as they jour- 
neyed onwards. Rivers had to be c on 
rafts, and food had to be searched for on the 
rocks, for they had no weapons, and could not 
otherwise procure it. Frequently Kaffirs were 
met with, bat these scorned them as be A 
and merely plundered and maltreated them, 
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One by one the R 
dead, dying, or left behind in torpor—until now | 
but a few remained, and these, on the verge of 
starvation, were but shadows of themselves. 
The little boy had bravely borne up, and, hard 
pressed as the men were, they still brought him 
with them. At last, however, through: sleep- 
ing on the cold rock, he fell ill, and it was re- 
solved to divide the party, some to remain with 
him, while the others went on in search of help, 
which could not be far distant. This proposal 
gave place to another, to bring him on by slow 
stages with the rest, and the men all waited for 
him. It was but for a few hours, however, for 
during the night he slept away his life, and 
when they went to awake him for breakfast the 
poor little fellow was dead. For over a hundred 


arty had dwindled down— t 


found to be cold ‘and dead, those much-troubled 
men stood round the corpse and fairly cried 
their hearts out as they buried it. 

The steward was inconsolable, refused to 
leave the grave, and remained to die near him he 
loved so well, Seven men and a boy now only 
were left out of the hundred and more who had 
started from the wreck. No food being obtain- 
able, one of the three who formed the rear divi- 
sion proposed they should cast lots who should 
die to yield a drink of blood to the survivors, 
for the pen revolts at having to record the sub- 
stitutes they found to nourish them. The other 
two resolved on making one more struggle and 
tottered on, fortunately to meet with Price and 
the four who had gone in advance, and who had 
discovered a stranded seal. 


days the child had been carried and tenderly 
cared for, and the roughest of the seamen had. 
gone without food to keep him alive. And 
when he failed to answer to the call and was 


The seal was eaten, and again they were on 
| the brink of famine, when they were fortunately 
( met by two Dutch farmers, who took them to 
one of their homes close by. It was the 29th 


of November, and they had been one hundm 
and seventeen days on their journey from th 
wreck. Price was lanie, and was detained 4 
the farm until he recovered. The others wir 
sent on to Zwellendam, and thence to Cap: 
town. One of them, Wormington, was put « 
a man-of-war, and, detecting the boatswain ii 
dishonest practices, was smuggled by him o 

a Danish war-ship under way, and zo 
back first to England. 

The Dutch, regardless of the war, very not) 
; gave the survivors their liberty and sent th 
home. They also organised a relief exp 
dition, which found two black women and aici 
, of the lascars who had dropped behind to di 
and been captured by the Kattirs. 

Afterwards another expedition was sent i 
search of the captain's party, but after traré 
ling thirteen hundred miles to the scene of th 
wreck they failed to find any trace of the misin 
; men, 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis RovssE.er, 


Author of “ The Two Cabin Boys,” “ The Drummer Boy,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE REHABILITATION OF THE TIGER. 


Tr the evening, at the table of the Tiger- | 
slayers’ Club, the conversation was 
monopolised by the events of the day. \ 
Holbeck and Barbarou were undeniably 
its heroes, butif no one sought to eclipse | 
their glory everybody had some thrilling or | 
amusing adventure to relate, for the con- | 
test at the last moment had been very ex- 

citing. 

Captain Beynon had had his horse gored, , 
and, rolling on to the ground with his 
mount, would have been tossed by an in- 
furiated bull had it not been shot dead on 
the spot by the Rev. Mr. Shortbody, who, 
notwithstanding his peaceful profession, 
was one of the best marksmen in the camp. 

The superb Chief-District-Magistrate 
Peernose had by a sudden movement 
dropped his double eyeglass and shot a 
ealf which he had mistaken for a re- 
doubtable bull. He had chased it with 
ardour, and assassinated the poor animal 
by firing at it point-blank, an exploit quite 
unworthy of a serious sportsman, and 
which only his shortsightedness could ex- 
cuse. 

Much more lamentable had been the 
adventure of Assistant Deputy-Commis- 
sioner Whatafter. Like Barbarou, his horse 
had run away and borne him far from the 
veene of action, but, less happy than the 
sailor, it had thrown him off into a muddy 
swamp, whence he was dragged out in a 
most deplorable condition. As he was a; 
philosopher he was soon consoled for his 
misadventure, but it is to be feared that; 
bis poetical wife took some time to forgive 

zm. 

To sum up, there had been no serious | 
accident, and the escaped horses had of | 
themselves come back to the camp. 

“Gentlemen,” said Butnot, at the close 
of the dinner, ‘I beg to apologise publicly 
to our learned friend, Dr. Holbeck, for 
having mistaken him this morning for a 
bear. We ought to know that, far from 
being a bear, our excellent colleague is the 
pleasantest and jolliest companion it would 

possible to meet in # day’s march.” 

Loud and prolonged applause greeted 
this declaration. 

‘* Now I have expressed my appreciation 


general, ‘‘I am free to confess that any | 
other sportsman in my place would have j 


made the same mistake. Which of you 
does not know that Master Bruin is a great 
authority on ants, and that to regale him- 
self at his ease on their larves he digs into 
and destroys every ant-hill that comes in 
his way? Many a time have I noted this 
in the hills about Nagpore, where bears 
are very numerous, i have often sur- 
prised and had a shot at a bear engaged in 
that occupation. Perhaps if I were to tell 
you of a little affair that happened to 
me, if—” 

A loud shout of ‘‘Go on, general! we 
are listening,” was the answer to his ‘-hesi- 
tation. 

“‘Well, last’ year,” continued Butnot, 
‘‘after I_had inspected the garrison at 
Palamao I took advantage of being in the 
neighbourhood to get into the hills about 
Sirgondja, where I had heard there were a 
great many bears. In fact I killed eight 
in the first four days. I had with me two 
shikaris from the tribe of Larkas, who 
were about the steadiest and bravest fel- 
lowsI ever went out with. When they 
found a bear they had no hesitation about 
irritating him and making him give them 
chase, so that I could have an easy aim. 


or a scent which enabled them to find an 
animal among the densest of thickets. 
“One day we were going up a. nullah 


, crowded with boulders and bushes when 


one of them touched my arm and whis- 
pered, ‘Bear!’ pointing to a spot com- 
paratively near me. For some time I 
could see nothing, and then I caught sight 
of a dark mass half hidden in a deep hole. 
The bear, surfeited with antsand their larves, 
was asleep in his larder, I raised my 
and was going to fire, although I felt the 
repugnance that a sportsman always feels 
at killing a defenceless enemy, when one 
of the Larkas said, ‘Sahib, leave him to 
us! 

“As he said so he drew forth a leather 
thong, from which hung one of those long 
bells that the natives attach to their beasts, 
and which they keep tied up with rag to 
prevent its sounding on themarch. Hav- 


of his personal character,” continued the 


ing thus armed himself, he said a few 


And with this they seemed to have a sight | 


words in a low voice to his companix 
and, leaping into the nullah, glided « 
i towards the sleeping bear. What ne 
| folly were they going to try? Ata 
events, I held myself ready. 

“Suddenly I saw them jump on to th 
| bear and hold him down in the hole b 
main force. It was not an easy thing ‘ 
do, and long growls testified to the di: 
pleasure of the bear at being so Tou 
roused. Then the two Larkas jumped o 
quickly and the bear arose, andi saw whi 
they had been up to. Master Bruin w 
wearing round his neck the bell that I ha 
seen in the man’s hand. 

‘“¥Youshould have seen the grimace whic 
the bear made'when at the first movema 
he heard the bell jingle on his chest—yo 
should have seen the jumps, the capa 
that he indulged in! His flight, his pause 
his starts, such are beyond my powers i 
description. I shouted with laughter, au 
I had neither the thought nor the strengt 
to put an end to the scene. The enrage 
bear fled through the woods, filling the 2 
with the sounds of his bell. In two day 
he was heard of two hundred miles sway 
and returned to die of fright and exhsu: 
tion not far from the village where I w 
encamped.” 

This recital was received with great sz 
lause, but on such subjects everybod 
ad something to say, and so Butnot la 

hardly finished when the president took u 
the running. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I should s 
that it has very seldom happened i 
any country for such a number of sport 
men to meet together as here. I 
nothing of your gallantry ix the field, t« 
considering the varied districts in whic 
you have distinguished yourselves—north 
ern, southern, and central—I think ! 
would give us all a good deal of pleasu 
if we were each to relate a tew of our?! 
periences in the chase. If one of o 
younger members were to publish the 
adventures the book would form a ve" 
; valuable souvenir of the conferences of % 
| Tigerslayers’ Club.” 

**T have very great pleasure in secondir 
that,” said Holbeck. ‘‘I am much 
| rested in such matters; although I kr: 
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very little about them. I never miss an 
opportunity of acquiring information. As 
I have only a humble panther to my credit, 
I shall be glad to hear my comrades, the 
tigerslayers, say something about their in- 
terviews with the greater felids. Besides, 
the accounts will be of great value to those 
who are thinking of going out after the 
king-of-the-tigers. They will profit by 
the experience in which we shall all 
share.” : : 
“‘Gentlemen,” said the president, ‘to 
put the idea into working order this even- 
ing, I will call on an honourable colleague, 
eral Butnot, for, although he has only 
een - entertaining us hitherto with his 
friends the bears, every man in India 
knows that there lives not a more successful 
tigerslayer than the gallant general.” 


“‘Your turn, Butnot!”. shouted the 
members. 
“‘Gentlemen,”’ said the general, as he 


rose, ‘“‘I accept your gracious invitation. 
But I am no orator, and you must allow 
me to tell my story in simple sporting lan- 
guage. In my opinion it is much easier to 
kill a tiger than to talk of how it is done. 
And now let me say a few words in favour 
of our friend the tiger. Yes, gentlemen, 
I hope to show you that with very rare ex- 
ceptions the tiger is a useful animal, I 
might almost say an indispensable one. 
When I say indispensable I should like all 
those that I see around me to think fora 
moment what our existence would be like 
if it were not for the tiger? He it is who. 
alone affords a distraction to the gloomy 
routine life of the garrison, and I say 
boldly that if the tiger did not exist we 
should have to invent him to prevent the 
whole of our civil and military function- 
aries sinking into a state of imbecility !”” 

A long salvo of applause interrupted 
the general in his painfully humorous ex- 
ordium. 

“But I see the eyes of our scientific 
friend turned towards me with a look of 
reproach. The estimable Dr. Holbeck, 
philanthropist-like, seems to say that the 
service rendered to the British officer by 
the tiger is somewhat open to disoussion, 
while the damage inflicted by the tiger on 
the natives is undeniable. I hear him 
already quoting from the lamented For- 
syth, who estimated that every tiger killed 
was responsible for from fifty to seventy 
head of cattle per annum, or £650 sterling 
destroyed by each animal. I have no 
doubt that our excellent friend derives 
much comfort from the figures so pom- 
pously arranged, analysed, and synthe- 
sised in the Blue Books and returns; but 
the figures are due to an entirely mistaken 
notion, and have been drawn up and pre- 
sented in that fashion solely to calumniate 
our friend the tiger, who is one of the most 
useful animals in the world.” 

At this Holbeck, who had been listening 
to the general with a smile of surprise, 
could not help muttering, ‘‘I wonder how 
he is going to prove that.” 

But the general, stretching himself up to 
his full height, resumed, ‘In a very few 
words I will convince you of the truth of 
an_ assertion which at first sight seems 
rather paradoxical. You know that cattle 
represent the only wealth of the Hindoo 
peasant. Cattle do his field labour for him, 
and serve as beasts of draught and burden. 
Cows give him the milk which is his prin- 
cipal article of food. But the Brahman 
law absolutely prohibits the Hindoo from 
eating beef, and the immolation of one of 
his herd would be a more abominable 
action than that of murdering a man. The 


consequence of this law is that the herds 
increase indefinitely. When a peasant finds 
his bull useless to him, and his cow run 
dry, he gives them their liberty, and away 


they go, feeble and useless, to wander be- ; 


hind the stronger animals that the shep- 
herd drives to pasture. Here it is that the 
tiger comes in to play his providential part. 
He it is who seizes and clears away these 
wretched malingerers, whose presence is a 
hindrance and a danger to their congeners. 
Do not imagine that in the gaiety of his 
heart the tiger attacks a vigorous, healthy 
bull, who knows how to defend himself 
with his horns. Not at all; he crouches 
in the bushes by the roadside, watches the 
herd go by, and when he makes up his 
mind to spring from his hiding-place it is 
upon some poor old laggard that the man 
has abandoned without even turning his 
head. Am I not right, then, in saying 
that the tiger is an animal of incontestable 
utility ?” 

re Perhaps so,” interrupted Holbeck; 
“but—” 


villagers of their useless beasts. What 
recompense does he receive for his services? 
Insults and injuries and a selection of 
bullets! At length age comes on him. 
He gets the rheumatics, his muscles anchy- 
lose. It is with difficulty that he can 
bring down a bull and carry it off in his 
jaws to his dining-room. The time comes 
when even a tottering old cow can resist 
him. At last he can stand it no longer, 
and, all of a tremble, he approaches the 
formidable-looking man, and asks him for 
charity. To his surprise he beholds the 
superb monarch of creation fall to the 
ground at his approach, and obligingly 
offer him his neck without the faintest 
attempt at a struggle. The tiger throttles 
him, discovers that he is remarkably good 
eating, and resolves to make a fresh start, 
but as his cowardice continues, notwith- 
standing his unhoped- for success, he de- 
votes himself at first to the consumption 
of old women and young children, and it 
is not until some time has elapsed that the 
supper of his declining years is furnished 


“He heard the bell Jingle on his chest.” 


“T hear,” said Butnot; “but hear me 
out. Unfortunately the tiger does not 
always restrict himself to this providential 
career. Not content with eating up feeble 
old cows, he occasionally dines off human 
beings, and spreads terror among the 
peaceful population. I admit that that is 
a fact-—that it is a frequent fact—and I 
am unable to deny that we are here to-day 
with a view of chastising one of these very 
criminals. But I ask you, gentlemen, 
should we condemn a whole race on ac- 
count of a few assassins? Should we ex- 
terminate the canine tribe because when 
once the faithful companion of man is 
seized with anger he becomes a hundred 
times more formidable than the wildest 
of the wild beasts? No, you say. Well, 
then, be not too hard on the poor tigers. 
The man-eater is an exception amongst his 
congeners. I dare affirm that the honest 
tiger keeps as far away as possible from 
his natural enemy, and that when he is un- 
earthed, tracked, and wounded by him, 
and makes up his mind to kill him, he in 
nine cases out of ten abandons him with- 
out deigning to eat him. Ask the drover 
and the shepherds, they will tell you that 
thoy never hesitate to rush up to a tiger 
who is attacking their charges, and that 
their cries and threats are always enough 
to drive off the jungle king. 

“And now let us say something for the 
man-eater. Here is a gallant tiger, who 
for many years has been relieving the 


by full-grown man. The tiger only be- 
comes 4 criminal by necessity. That is why 
I say to you, ‘Down with the murderer! 
Wage against him relentless war, for he is 
the enemy of the human race; but do not 
exterminate the tribe to which he belongs.’ 
Gentlemen, may we never see the Soy 
when the much caluminated tiger disap- 
pears from the fauna of India.” 

“Three cheers for the general !”” shouted 
the assembly. 

“That,” said Holbeck, ‘is what I call 
the complete rehabilitation of the tiger. 
It would make a most capital peper for 
the Animals’ Protection Society.’ 

‘Be it clearly understood,” continued 
the general, ‘‘that it is far from my 
thoughts to condemn the pursuit of the 
tiger, which I look upon as the noblest of 
sports. But I contend that at the eame 
time our adversary merits our respect and 
esteem, and since you ask me for one of 
wy adventures, I will give you one of 
which the hero was a noble fellow who 
died regretted by all who had known him. | 

“About nine years ago I was on service 
in Madras. and having taken up my quar- 
ters at Hebsore, I there relieved the country 
of a man-eating tigress that was ravaging 
the villages round. After this exploit, 
which brought me a good deal of reputa- 
tion, I heard of a tiger to whom the natives 
had given the name of Bahadour, on ac- 
count of his immense stature and imposing 
demeanour. This tiger was positively the 
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favourite of the whole country. He was 


| having even erected an effigy of him in the 


the mildest and most inoffensive animal | village temple, they had persuaded them- 
that I ever saw, and he never in the least | selves that no human bullet would ever 


molested the smallest child. But to make 


reach him. 


“| saw Bahadour glide Into the water.” 


up for it he was a great lover of beef. He 
adored a beefsteak, and he liked it good, 
and enough of it. There was no mistake 
»bout that. He knew the customs of each 
herd, quietly waited for their return to the 
village at night, selected a bull to his taste, 
and without unnecessary hurry trotted off 
with it to the jungle and devoured it at 
his ease. Even in his depredations he was 
most thoughtful, and levied his tribute in 
succession from each of the villages which 
constituted his royal domain with an im- 
partiality that prevented all complaint. 
Once only had he done harm to a villager, 
and that was almost in spite of himeelf, 
for, finding himself surrounded in error by 
a lot ef wood-cutters, he had upset a man 
in jumping over his head, and if the un- 
lucky fellow died that was not entirely the 
fault of the tiger. 

“The peasants had ended by looking 
upon Babadour as a sort of demigod, an 


“That rather ruffled my self-conceit, 
and I declared war on the superb Baha- 
dour. It would take me hours to relate 


all my unsuccessful attempts to triumph | 
All I tried | 


over this wonderful tiger. 

miserably failed. I chose the best beaters, 

organi the best hiding-places, passed 

night after night in trees—all to no pur- 
se. 

“Every time I came back to camp I saw 
the footprints of the artful Bahadour 
on the ground round my tent. The brute 
was laughing at me. I grew wild with 
vexation. 

“At length one day a frightful storm 
raged in the jungle. The cattle dispersed, 
frightened at the thunder, strayed off, and 
Bahadour made a huge hecatomb. The 
next morning I heard that the tiger had 
been seen not very far off asleep on a heap 
of dead cattle that he had accumulated, I 


| immediately collected the beaters, and 


mounting my old hunting elephant started 
off in all haste towards the spot in ques- 
tion. 

“The beaters soon began operations. 
The men advanced slowly and fearlessly, 
beating the bushes with their sticks. I 
kept by the bank of a stream which formed 
a sort of clearing in the wood Suddenly 
I saw Bahadour glide into the water to 
cross to the other side. I was surprised to 
see him so near to me. I fired too quickly, 
and I missed him. At the report of the 
gun the tiger sprang away up the bank, 
and I thought we had lost him. But even 
as we followed his trail we found that he 
was slowing down. Bahadur had pro- 
bably no idea that he would be so interfered 
with. He had dined heartily the night 
before, and the hundred or two pounds of 
beef he had stowed away was rather 
against his running far. 

“Soon the beaters pointed out the place 
where he was, and, leaving my elephant 
and sending him away, I climbed up a tree 
which I thought would command his road. 
In fact, I had scarcely settled myself 
before Bahadour annecaren, He seemed to 
me then to be very big, for I had never 
before had a good look at him. His good 
cheer had made him fat and heavy, and as 
he jogged along he puffed noisily. He 
seemed in no way suspicious, ard thought 
that we had gone off. The idea never 
occurred to him to look up at his enemy, 
who had bim in range and was covering 
‘im completely. As he came nearer I let 
go my right barrel and shot him in the 
neck, and then with my left I planted one 
in his back. He uttered a terrible wl 
and rolled ever, beating the air with his 
talons, but suddenly he got up and dis- 
appeared in the jungle. My beaters fol- 
lowed at his heels, and twice he looked as 
thongh he would charge them, but at last 
he slunk into the bushes, and, night 
arriving, I had to abandon him. 

“The next morning I mounted my ele- 
phant and went in search of the tiger. 
He had moved some distance since the 
evening, and it was only after a long 
search that we discovered him. He was 
lying, tired out, in the centre of a small 
clearing. Hearing us approach, he lifted 
his head and looked at us, giving a hoarse 
growl as he did so, but he never attempted 
to get up, and I finished him. 

‘That was the end of the famous tiger. 
It was with some pity that I contemplated 
the legendary hero stretched at my feet. 
Said the natives near me, ‘He never did 
us harm.’ And, in fact, Bahadour died as 
he had lived. Even in the heat of the 
fight he never attempted to molest one of 
his old friends. Shall I confess it? At 
the moment I would have given anythin, 
to have restored him to life, and it seem 
to me that in slaying Bahadour I had killed 
the brutal but benevolent genii of the 
jungle.” 
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THE WHITE RAT. 


BY THE REV. A. N. MALAY, M.A., F.G 8., 


Author of “Cacus and Hercules,” “A Dunce's Disasters,” ete. 


tag Reverend John Porchester, D.D., | 
head master of Highfield House 
hool—whose name was somewhat irre- 
rently abbreviated into ‘“‘ Pooo’’ by the | 
vungsters of his establishment—was a | 
sed and commanding personage, with | 
ey hair and a benignant countenance. 
e had formerly been second master in 
e of the public schools, and, having in- 
Tited a small fortune on the death of his 
ther, he had purchased the Highfeld 
operty, and retired there to seek com- 
tative ease and pleasant labour by uvpen- 
ga school for smaller boys, whom he did 
t imagine could be such an anxious 
arge as those of an older age. Perhaps 
found himself mistaken in this idea. 
3 was, I should think, about sixty at the 
oe I am writing of. 
A sister, some few years younger, lived 


CHAPTER Il. 


bachelor. She was a kind and genial lady 
with ringlets and a large frilled cap, not 
anxious to appear younger than she was, 
except so far as to use a hair-wash—at 
least, this was a popular superstition, for 
her ringlets were always black and glossy, 
like the plumage of a rook. However, she 
went about her duties with cheerful plea- 
sautry, and superintended the arrange- 
ments of the household with zealous care. 
She liked the boys, and often had detach- 
ments of them to tea, and entertained them 
afterwards. She was very amusing and 


th him to keep house, for he was an old 


original in her ways, and had learnt several 
tricks of legerdemain, which she loved to 
perform before the little boys, for they 
were sure to appreciate her wonderful 
skill, and were not like some young gentle- 
men who are 80 familiar wi the marvels 
of the Egyptian Hall and the ‘‘Boy’s Own” 
that they turn up their noses with scorn at 
the feeble attempts of an amateur in the 
magician’s craft. 

‘e left Harry Stephenson dismayed at 
finding the workbox gone. It was no good 
looking for it. Clearly the owner had 


“Oh! 1 am fainting!” 
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carried it off, and what would become of 
the precious rat? Harry returned to his 
lessons with a heavy heart, and his 
thoughts distracted his attention so much 
that he failed to satisfy either his master 
or himself. After school he hovered about 
and made a surreptitious visit to the front 
hall, but the workbox was not there. So 
he gave up all hope, and dismally left the 
house, thinking how disappointed Dickey 
would be. Now as he walked down the 
drive he heard one of the front windows 
open, and Miss Porchester’s voice called 
him. 

“‘Good evening, Harry. How is your 
dear mamma to-day ?”” 

Harry looked up, took off his cap, and 
answered, ‘She's pretty well, thauk ycu, 
madam.” 

That was the title assumed by the 
doctor’s sister in her relations with the 
school. 

**I am glad to hear it. Do you think 
your little brother and sister would like to 
come to tea to-morrow afternoon? Some 
of my young friends are coming at four 
o’clock, and I should be glad if Dickey and 
Molly would join the party. You might 
bring them, and take them home after 
school.” 

Harry’s face expreased his delight at this 
gracious invitation. ‘‘ Thank you, madam, 
very much indeed. I am sure they’ll like 
to come awfully. It's very kind of you to 
ask them.” 

“Very well, then, I shall expect them. 
Good-bye.” 

The window closed, and Harry, with 
lightened heart, sct off with a run for 
Sunnyside. 

It was a fine evening towards the ‘end of 
September. The elms were still ‘‘ swagger- 
ing in all their leafy gallantry,” not yet 
changing their dress of sombre green for 
the golden glories of autumn. But there 
was @ coolness in the air and a sadness in 
the silent regret of nature for the passing 
away of summer. (‘‘ Eheu fugaces, pos- 
tume, postume! Years glide away and 
are lost to me, lost to me!"’) 

Harry was not a moralist, but no one 
‘was more sorry than he when summer was 
over, for he loved the gladness of sunshine 
and the endless varicd beauties of wood- 
lands, heaths, and hedges. Deepwells 
village was in one of the southern coun- 
ties which contest the proud title of ‘‘ the 
garden of England.” 

Harry soon reached home, and his heart 
smote him to see Dickey’s anxious little 
face at the nursery window. He could see 
the expression of excitement which so clo- 
quently asked, ‘‘ Have you got the white 
rat ?” and a pang of regret shot through 
Harry's soul. 

He ran up to the nursery, burst in, and 
at once said, ‘* Very sorry, Dick; I could 
not bring the rat after all. But I’ve got 
such a treat for you and Molly! Miss 
Porchester has asked you both to tea to- 
morrow afternoon. 1’m to take you aud 
bring you back, and you'll enjoy yourselves 
awfally!” 

Molly left off tidying the doll’s-house, 
and jumped about the room singing and 
flinging her curls in wild disorder. Dickey 
looked rather grave and said nothing; be 
could not get over his disappointment all 
of a sudden, and even the thought of the 
tea-party could but partially compensate 
for the absence of the rat. 

However, Harry’s insinuating efforts at 
length prevailed, and the small boy was to 
he secn galloping round the table on his 
big brother's back, waving a flag and 


shouting “ Tally-ho!” till the room rang 
with his merry voice. Z 

I remember once seeing Dickey when he 
was ill with bronchitis. I timed him to be 
breathing a hundred and forty times in the 
minute. Day and night, for half a weck, 
did he keep up this rate—such -territic 
exertion to prevent his frail life from flying 
away. A boy with sound lungs could not 
breathe half so quickly, even after a sharp 
run. Dickey’s wrist measured just three 
and a half inches round with a tape. 

Boys—you who are strong and sound in 
health and limb, you who can play up 
vigorously at football, and run the mile in 
the athletics with a good chance of a prize 
—I want you to feel some sympathy for 
this poor little chap, who in his first six 
years had known more of the infirmities 
that flesh is heir to, than perhaps some of 
you will ever know in a long life. Never 
despise the weak, but be always full of 


thankfulness for the priceless blessings of | 


health and strength. 

Dickey’s cold was much better the next 
day, and the two children were ready 
when the time came for Harry to start for 


of mahogany and the head of ebony. Now 
I’m going to put the ball into the cup, 
and stand the cup on the table, and then, 
giving the ball a smart tap with the magic 
; hammer, I shall say the words, ‘ Hi, presto, 
pass!’ and the ball will go right through 
the cup and the table, and you will see it 
tumble on the floor. Isn't that a wonder- 
ful performance ?” 

Miss Porchester was as.good as her 
word. She tapped and spoke the work 
of mystic lore, and the red ball £1 
promptly on the floor. The children 
were delighted and clapped their hand. 
' Dickey came forward and looked hard at 

the table, but could not see any hole. 
: No, not even the trace of a crack, though 
‘he crawled underneath to examine more 
' eloscly. They begged Miss Porchester to 
repeat the wonder. 

“Certainly, my dears; and to make it 
| more wonderful still, I will put my work- 
box on the table, and the cup on the work- 
box, and drive the ball through the cap 
and the box and the table, all in a moment. 
See, here is my workbox; there’s nothing 
unusual about it. I open it to show that— 


school. A ; Oh! of! OH! Whatisit? Take it of! 

Miss Porchester was beaming with | Help! John! Joun! Oh, I am_faint- 
smiles. She had on a green silk dress ing! Ah, ah—h—h—h—h—h—h.” 
with green ribbons in her cap, and her = ~ a * 5 
curls had an extra twist, and were more 


glossy than ever. The tca was sumptuous 


—cakes and muffins and buns and bread- | 


and-butter with apricot jam. And after 
tea they played dumb crambo and blind- 
man’s buff, and had singing and dancing. 


And then Miss Porchester made a little , 


speech, and informed her guests that she 
was going to astonish them with some of 
her wonderful conjuring tricks. The 
children were in ecstasies. 
sugar-plums out of empty boxes. She 
swallowed an egg entire, which a moment 
after she reproduced, like a cow chewing 
the cnd. She took plums from a bag 
previously turned inside out to show that 
it was full of emptiness. She made a ball 
go fast or slowly down a string obedient 
to her slightest nod. She made butterflies 
of tissue-paper, which flew when fanned 
as if they were alive. Dick and Molly 
had never seen such wonders. Their 
astonishment and delight kuew no bounds. 

‘And now, my dears, I am going to 
show you a very marvellous thing. And 
you must remember these are only tricks 
which can be learnt with practice. I don’t 
really eat the egg or create the sugar- 
plums; and when I tell you that I am 
going to turn a handkerchief into a gold 
watch you must understand that I don’t 
really mean it. But I pretend so cleverly 
that you feel sure I actually do what I 
say.” { 

The conscientious old lady was afraid | 
she might be teaching the children deceit, ; 
so she relieved her scruples by making a | 
full confession. But they were only more : 
mystified, and those who understood what 
she said thought it more wonderful that she 
should noé be doing what they saw her do 
with their own eyes, than if she were really 
doing the marvels. So her conscience was 
satistied, and they were doubly puzzled; 
and her performances were received with 
outbursts of amazement and applause. 

“« Well now, my dears, you must be very 
still, and watch me very attentively. See, 
here is a small red ball. There’s nothing 
uncanny about it. You may pass it round 
and examine it closely. It’s only painted 
wood. And here is a little cup made out 
of boxwood, nicely turned and polished. 


She brought | 


That was the most astounding of all th: 
conjuring tricks. 

No wonder the ‘‘magicianess’’ wz: 
overwhelmed. For lo! as she opened thi 
| workbox—with the rapidity of lightning 
there darted out a living thing! 4 
| spring—a flash of white—a scramble y 
| her arm—a scuffle up her dress—a jum) 
| into her cap—and as she subsided into: 
chair, her screams growing weaker ani 
weaker, there appeared perched on he 
| head, nestling among the green ribbons o 
' her cap—the form of a white rat! 

The shock was too much for Miss Por 
| chester. She lay back in the chair gasp 
| ing, unable to lift finger. The rat sat u 
aud blinked its pink eyes. It licked it 
| paws and washed its face, and scratche 
its ear, and paid general attention to it 
toilet, which had probably been neglecte: 
' during its period of imprisonment. Ther 
| having looked round and seen the childr 
, beginning to show signs of plotting it 
‘capture, the nimble creature calmly sit 
, down over the lady’s nose into her lap 
| down her dress, on to the floor; and ther 
| with a hop, skip, and a jump, whisked it 
{long tail and disappeared behind th 
, chiffonier. 
| This was a nice state of things. Hr 
| ladyship in a swoon, no one present of dis 
i creet years to render any assistance, on! 
| parcel of small fry thinking but of ti 
beautiful white rat, wondering how ever i 
came to be in the box, imagining that i 
was all part of the performance, and «= 
pecting Miss Porchester every instant t 
jump up and cry ‘‘ Hi, presto, pass!” wh: 
the rat would be conjured into a red bal 
or a packet of sugar-plums ! , 

Molly showed most presence of mini 
and said to the rest, 

“TI think Miss Porchester has gone t 
sleep; shall I wake her up?” 

“Yes, do.’ said all. 

Molly walked on tiptoe up to the sles: 
ing beauty, and, fairy-like, touched L: 
‘arm with one finger. 

No notice. 

She then laid a hand on the arm, ap 
said, eoftly, 

“Miss Porchester, will you please « 


And this is a wooden hammer, the handle 


jure back that lovely white rat, and -i 
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Dickey take it home to put in his new 
cage *” 

_No notice. 

I cannot say how long this state of 
things might have lasted, or how the 
matter would have ended, if the children 
alone had contributed towards restoring 
the unfortunate lady to consciousness. 
But just then there was a knock at the 
joor, and somebody said, ‘‘Come in!” 
[t was Harry Stephenson, come to take 
ais brother and sister home, sinée schoul 
was over. Molly ran up and began to tell 
1im how Miss Porchester had gone to 
sleep after conjuring a beautiful white rat 
out of her workbox. Dickey was sprawl- 
ng on the floor looking under the chif- 
‘onier, and shouting in ‘his squeaky voice, 
‘I can see him! There’s the rat! Oh, 
jo catch him and let me take him home! 
Do! do!” 

> 


* . * 


A glimpse of the workbox was enough 
‘or Harry, who guessed what had hap- 
yened. The chance was too good to 
ost. He was at Dick's side in a trice; 
ind the two together instituted a rat hunt 
ifter the manner of the ancients: for they 
urrounded the woods with nets; that is, 
hey encircled the space betwcen the chif- 


{fonier and tbe floor with antimacassars ; 
|and then with the poker they compelled 
i the quarry to break cover, when, becoming 
entaugled in the snares, he was easily cap- 
‘tured and safely imprisoned in Harry's 
, handkerchief with the ends knotted to- 
gether. This time there was no possibility 
| of escape. 
| The doctor now came into the drawiog- 
; Foom, and found his sister unconscious in 
‘her chair. He knew, however, that she 
| was rather liable to hysterical attacks, and 
| concluded that the excitement of the even- 
| ing had been too much for her nerves. 80 
he lost no time in dissolving the party. A 
servant took charge of the other children 
to escort them safely home; and Harry 
soon put on Dickey’s greatcoat and Molly's 
jacket and hat, and the trio were off. The 
| walk home was perhaps the best part of 
the entertainment, for Dickey’s delight at 
| the thought of his white rat was intense, 
i and Harry was no less pleased to see the 
i small boy so happy; and Molly, the im- 
| perious, thought she must be pleased too— 
and so with bright eyes and rosy cheeks, 
and hearts free from care, they reached 
Sunnyside just as the sun went down 
' behind the distant line of purple hills, 
i (To be continued.) 
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piace step the poor pony took it made a noise 
4 in extracting its feet from the mud like 
rawing acork, When it was not tripping over a 
dot it was stumbling into or out of an elephant’s 
cack. In places the mud let the pony sink up 
> the girths, and then I had to get off on to 
he nearest dead trunk or piece of root I could 
nd to support me and relieve him of my weight 
efore he could extract himself. To see the 
yee picking his way was a lesson in agility. 
t was a hep or a jump at every pace, from one 
it of wood or root to the next. 

Occasionally the wild eats grew in across the 
vad, leaving only a bridle-path, and the oats 
ished our faces on both sides as we forced our 
ay through them, In these patehes of wild 
its we learned something about leeches. The 
lades of the oats appeared to be alive with 
-eches—in a very tremble with these disgusting 
‘tatures as they hurried towards us from leat 
» leaf. Down our necks, up our sleeves, down 
ty top-boots and in through my socks, as fine 
3 needles in the ingoing, to swell as thick as 
ty little finger before they finished their re- 
ists. Wah! how they made me shiver when 
found them on my neck and up my arms! I 
iust have had a good fifty on me during that 
ay'’s ride. Alittle tobacce juice from the bow] 
?my pipe soon made those I could see or reach 
t go their hold and drop off. But some were 
own my back, and others up my legs and on 
iy ankles, and I could not even relieve the 
ckling by pressure, as the leathers of my boots 
ere too thick. They came ap the pony's legs ; 
ey had a way of turning up when not expected, 
mding a thrill and shudder through me. 
Then we had the vicious gadflies—about as 
ig out here as large cockchafers at home. These 
ave a suction-hose about the size of the stiletto 
1a lady's work-basket, and the blood trickles 
own from the wounds made by these flying 
n-leech-power bloodsuckers on the skins of 
ephants, ponies, horses, ete. One observation 
lave since made concerning these gadflies : 


they will desert white for any dark colour, 
people dressing in white being left compara: 
tively free from persecution, where darker-clad 
people would have a dozen gadflies resting on 
their back at a time. 

Mosquitos, sandflies, gadflies, leeches, etc., 
were our companions, and stuck to us through 
all our troubles and difficulties with a zeal and 
attention all their own. In the trees the cigales 
—called ‘‘ scissor-grinders ” in China from the 
peculiar noise they make—ground out a noise 
only to be compared to an international exhi- 
bition of grindstones all grinding at full and 
competitive speed One of these little fellows 
on a tree overhead could monopolise all the capa- 
city for sound contained in a radius of thirty 
yards, having his note as its centre. Their noise 
isa terribly loud one; but it is not only its 
loudness, it is its peculiar character which so 
monopolises all sense of hearing that all other 
sounds produce no effect whatever on the ear 
under its influence. 

Then there were the peculiar cries of the 
hooluks, or wild black apes. This ery cannot 
he described. It is, if anything, like a sud- 
denly jerked-out shout of ‘Ah! who!” re- 
peated slowly at first, and then so fast that the 
words run into each other like an echo, and 
finally finish off, with an effort to overcome the 
hoarseness produced by the high-pressure repe- 
tition, in a hoarse ‘‘ Who! whooo ! whoooo!” 
Half a dozen of these in full cry at once in 
one’s vicinity are about equal in effect to a 
chorus of a whole asylumful of lunatics all pre- 
tending to be steam-engines at the top of their 
Voices ! 

Every now and then we startled a barking. 
deer feeding near the road, and the pretty little 
fellows—we could not see these wild ones, but I 
have seen tame ones since, and so I know they 
were pretty—would start off barking as loud as 
a collie-dog. These ‘‘ barks” are also jerked 
out—forced out as though a sudden blow in the 
ribs had compressed the lungs and forced out 


| the bark. ‘The noise grows monotonous, as it is 
always a single note, and always about. the 
same in expression—at least, to human: ears; 
perhaps to barking-deer this apparently very 
monosyllabic language, with its one solitary- 
note compass, may be full of delicate variations. 
the human ear fails to detect. 

L have now, I think, dealt with all the noises. 
we encountered save those of the bull-frogs and 
jackals, and these did not come on till evening. 
The jackals taking the place of the hooluks- 
and barking-deer. It was difficult for a new- 
comer like myself to realise that they were 
not ably and powerfully assisted by the ago- 
nised cry of a few score of victims suffering 
mortal torment on the rack. The jackals 
speak English quite plainly—I am not quot- 
ing sop or any other dealer in fablos, Firat 
one begins, slowly and with a wail of anguish 
betraying intense personal feeling, in a key 
much in favour amongst dogs when baying the 
moon, and cries—oh! how he cries !—‘ Here's 
adead Hindu!” the last syllable of ‘‘ Hindu” 
receiving six bars, more or lesa, all to itself 
the first time. This sentence is then repeated, 
but the second time the ‘‘ Hindu” receives. 
several more bars, and extra emphasis is put on. 
by taking a higher note at ‘‘du.” After this- 
sentence has had sufficient repetition to satisfy 
the taste of the leading vocalist, he changes it 
for ‘‘There! There! There! The—re!” the 
last one dying away only when the leader's 
breath is exhausted, say after about a page and 
a half of bars. 

The first ‘‘There!” and following two or 
three ‘‘theres” are barked out rapidly and in 
evident excitement; then the others become 
peevish in expression and resemble the final and 
supreme wail of a spoilt child suffering cruel 
disappointment. The music is then taken up in 
chorus by the pack, all crying, ‘‘ Where? 
where? where?” in short, sharp toncs, in vary- 
ing keys, and these are replicd to by the leader 
with ‘Here ! hore ! here ! he—er ! he——er !” 
performed somewhat like the first ‘‘ There.” 
This music is about the most weird and at the- 
same time the most horribly expressive of human 
agony and suffering that throat can produce. 
Until one has had long residence here to gradually 
grow accustomed to it, it is more than appalling ;. 
it is blood-curdling. 

I must pass over the peculiar ‘‘tap, tap, 
tap, tap,’ tar-r-r-r-r-r-up” of the woodpecker,, 
frightening ont the insects from his hollow tree. 
I must not make this chapter all sound by en- 
larging upon the effect produced by the myriads. 
of bull-frogs, all cr-r-r-roaking together in the: 
marshes and 1ice-fields, so I will proceed again. 
with my narrative. 

After proceeding at a walk till four o'clock in. 
the afternoon, without meeting a soul or even 
seeing an-animal of any description, my unfor- 
tunate attendant ran a splinter or thorn into~ 
one of his feet, and lumed himself. so badly he 
could not keep up with my pony at the slowest 
walk, so he lagged behind, and I beliove that 
when I turned a corner and he found himself” 
out of my sight he sat down, for I did not 
see him again for some time. The road had 
bends at short intervals, and so I could never- 
seo far behind. When I missed him I rode 
back a few turns, but not seeing him, and having 
no idea how far back he might be, I was obliged 
to proceed again, as the pony was getting very 
tired, and I had no idea where or when I should 


find another, so I felt how necessary it was to- 
husband his strength, as in that heat and on 
such a road I knew I should have little chance 
of ever arriving at my destination—wherever that 
might be—if compelled to resort to Shanks’s. 
mare. y 

The road had improved a little, thanks to a 
higher level, which thus allowed the water to- 
run off. I had been urging on my tired beast, 
wondering when I should come across a remount 
or some tea plantation at which I could make: 
inquiries, when, turning a corner in the road, I 
saw, about a hundred yards ahead of me, stand- 
ing in the centre of the road, and facing in my 
direction, a huge wild elephant. He was a 
splendid fellow, with enormous white tusks, 
and he was lazily flapping the flies from his. 
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‘back and sides with some small brenches held 
in his trank. 

Here was a rencontre with a vengeance! My 
host at the lahding-place had told me there 
-were wild elephants in considerable numbers in 
this district of Assam, and that I might meet 
‘some, though not as a matter of course. He 
thad told me that they worn terribly afraid of 
horses or ponies, and that the best thing to do 
on meeting one was to charge right at it at full 
gallop and it would be sure to make off into the 
Jungle as fast as it could, propel trumpetin, 
with fright. This was all very well to tale 
about over a dinner-table in cool blood, but it 
required a certain amount of faith before being 
put into execution in real life ; at least I thought 
so at the moment, and I began forthwith to 
feel uncomfortable doubts as to the amount of 
faith within me on the point. 

What was I to do, however? I had not 
passed 6 human being, much less a house, 
an all these hours. To go back all that way at 
this time of the evening on an almost worn-out 
yony was out of the question. To stand still 
for long with that huge beast for « vis-a-vis my 
yony objected to quite as much as I did, and he 
was all for going—going anywhere, provided it 
were only out of sight of that elephant. He 
was not particnae where to, judging by his 
vimeasy behaviour and attempts to break away 
vack, or into the tangled jungle, one side of the 
toad, then the other, anywhere. The sight of 
that elephant renewed his jaded energies in an 
astonishing manner. From dragging one leg 
wearily after another, he was now dancing, 
pulling, backing, and anortin, 
fund of energy that I had no idea he possessed. 

‘For a few seconds I had enough to do to keep 
my seat, and when I looked up again at the 
elephant, the brute was watching me, end per- 
hips enjoying a joke at my expense. He was 
<uietly munching the twigs he had just been 
using as a fly-flapper. There was no sign of an 
inchnation to move on his part as yet, not abit. 
“‘No thor ughfare ” was as clearly legible in his 
attitude as though it were printed all over him. 
J confess I did not like the situation, but I was 
in it, whether I liked it or not, and something 
s:id very plainly that I must make the best of 
it. as to go on indefinitely sitting a fidgety 
pony, “ setting-to-partners, as it were, with 
a wild elephant, was preposterous and absurd. 
What risk there was I must take it; I saw that 
too—saw it better than I liked, or then the 
pony liked either, We were agreed on that 
point, though we hed a slight difference as to 
the proper course to take to simplify matters. 

The pony had finally made up his mind, after 
the first blind terror had given place to reason- 
able anxiety, that a retreat would be admirably 
discreet on this occasion. Now, after a few 
moments of hesitation, I had made up my mind 
that I would risk my all on the advance-at-a- 
charge theery. Drawing liberally on faith, you 
~will say. Perhaps it was, bat I did not see 
what else I could do; twenty miles from the 
landing-place behind me, and nobody knows 
hew many miles from anywhere in the only 
sther direction. Finally man’s will, supported 
‘by two spurs and a whip, overcame that of the 
subordinate animal, and off we. started at a 
doubtfal sort of a canter. The pony’s heart 
‘was not in it, and I could feel that he was quite 

repared to swing round and ceuntermarch past 
fis own flanks at the slightest provocation. 

We got to within fifty yards of the ele- 

hant, and so far he had retained his position. 
His ears cocked forward, he appeared 
in wondering as to how much nearer our im- 
pudenee would permit us to venture. I had 
planned that I should approach to within about 
twenty-five when, if he did not show 
signs of retiring into the forest, I should retreat 
to allow myself twenty-five yards start in the 
event of pursuit. At fifty yards I waved my 
arms about and halloaed as loud as I could. 
Only a supercilious sort of inquiring Jovk in 
return! This was beginning to get serious, I 
went on shouting like a madman and waving my 
arms, Forty yarda, and the slephant arparently 

uite prepared to receive cavalry. y pony’s 
fase Began to slacken, and the buon will, 


from a reserve | 


ably assisted as before described, was losing its 
influence. All depended upon the next fitteen 

ards. Thirty yards, the elephant was raising 
his trunk into the air. What was that for? 
Was he going to meet charge with charge? My 
heart —well, 1 ine all about my feelings ; too 
troublesome to describe; the usual thing in 
moments of supreme suspense and anxiety, when 
one’s life is in the extremity of peril. No, his 
trunk in air, he gave one great trumpet—scream 
describes it best, but trumpet is the conven- 
tional term—and was off as hard as he could 
bolt, crashing through the forest. 

Lucky for me ! for I was off too—on my back 
in the mud. That scream upset my pony ; he 
upset me. When I sees my legs my pony 
had vanished back by the way we had come! I 
sat town. on a fallen crank for a while just to 
argue a few points. It is pot necessary to men- 
tion them here. The result was that it was six 
ocvlock ; would be pitch dark in less than an 
hour ; that I knew I was wet through ; fairly 
saddle-sick from my not having ridden for so 
long till this day; that I was some twenty 
miles from shelter and hope in one direction, 
and any distance from either in the other. Do 
not forget the mosquitos, gadflies, sandflies, 
and leeches, just by way of counter-irritants to 
the depression of the moment; fill in with a 
knowledge that wild elephants, tigers, leopards 
were Tikey to prove the only wayfarers I should 
come across, and you have the picture of a dis- 
mounted traveller by road in Assam. Yet stop, 
do not forget that it was raining most of the 
day, and that just after my pony and I dis- 
solved partnership the rain came on again at 
the rate of half an inch per hour. 

My pony had taken away my biscuits, eggs, 
and flask, which I had put in the holster 
attached to the saddle since the syce had lamed 
himself, so I was without refreshinent of any 
kind, and had eaten next: to nothing since 
morning. An English railway-station refresh- 
ment-room sandwich, as dry as flannel and 
about as nourishing, would have been welcome 
now, if only fur its associations, by the con- 
trast of the latter to the surroundings of -the 
moment. In abvut a quarter of au bour, how- 
ever, 1 was rejoiced: by seeing my syce lead- 
iug my pony rouud the corner, as he had cap- 
tured it on its way back. A cloud or two 
seemed to pass away just then. Bud as the 
general discomfort was, the prospects till that 
moment of sighting the pony had been worse. 

We atruggled on till seven o'clock, and then 
just as it was getting dark I came across a re- 
mount outside a little hut by the wayside. It 
was a great relief to have a fresh animal under 
me, and made me feel ever so much brisker my- 
self. I could not even ask the new syce how 
fur we had to go, nor could I in my complete 
ignorance of the language obtain any other in- 
formation from him ; this was almost exasperat- 
ing under the circumstances, as I might have 
been Roing to travel all night for all I knew. 

Such a ‘road now! The track opened out 
from the forest on toa large clearance. This 
was a plain under rice-fields. Now, rice grows 


jin water. So this plain was under water, and 


the path was under water too—in some places 
the water was up to the pony’s girths, Remem- 
ber it was pitch dark. ell, these rice-fields 
appeared some milesin extent. The road was not 
80 apparent as the extent of the rice-fields ; 80 
in the darkness my syce missed it. I think we 
went twice round the edge of that clearance 
before my syce could find the opening by which 
the road entered the forest again on the side of 
the rice-fields opposite to that on which we had 
entered them. This only meant about six miles’ 
terrible wading for nothing, but I could hardly 
blame the syce under the circumstances, had I 
known even two words of his language to ex- 
press my censure in. 

On entering the forest the track kept splitting 
up and forking in various direetions in a very 
confusing manner. The man evidently had 
completely lost his way again. At last we 
stumbled upon a stockaded village. We could 
not enter it, owing to the high stockade erected 
round it to keep out the tigers at night having 
its gates clused for the night when we ap- 


dah of the bun; 


proached. I made signs, by producing two 
rupees and gesticulating in various ways, that 
my syce should procure a guide from the village. 

‘He understood me. In the course of half an 
hour he had attracted attention by shouting and 
had induced two villagers to accompany us 
One, it appeared, would not go alone, as he 
would be afaid to return by himself at night 
through this Higeriatested forest. The men 

rovided themselves with bamboo torches and 
led the way. What a path! So narrow that 
the thorns tore my clothes on both sides of me 
at once. In places we were on a footpath at 
the very edge of the high bank of a river. The 
water glinted under the light of the torches 
twenty feet below us on one side, the thorns of 
the jungle scratched us on the other, so narrow 
was the path. A false step and we should have 
been over into the deep water below us. It was 
so dark that when the torches were out ef sight 
round a bend I could not see the ground or 
trace the path under my pony’s nose. I had to 
leave him free to pick his way for himeelf. 

At eleven o’clock at night we came to a bun- 
galow. Oh, rapture! I was famished, and 20 
tired I could Tardy sit my pony. Eleven 
hours in the saddle, at a walk, on two weary 
animals, was rough to commence riding prac- 
tice with, after not having been in the saddle 
for years. We pulled up at the bungalow. I 
thought we had arrived at last. Alas! uo. This 
bungalow’s Euro, had gone off to spend 
Saturday and Sunday with the ple at the 
factory I was bound for, so the English-speak- 
ing butler in charge informed me. He had 
nothing in the bungalow for master to eat. 
Very sorry; would master have a bottle of 
beer? 

Well, I was told that my destination was 
“quite close ;” I should soon get there. When 
preased to say how far, the butler said, ‘‘ Only 
three or four miles.” This is “quite close” in 
Assam ; the man was only conforming to local 
phraseology. Those three or four miles, how- 
ever, proved to be a good six or seven, and it 
was not till half-past one in the morning that 
my pony awakened me by halting at the veran- 
low, as I had ended by going 
fast asleep on his back. 

I have not told you how, some of the bridges 
being carried away by the floods, we had to 
get into canoes hollowed out of single trees, 
and swim the pony across three rivers during 
the night; yet this is the Main Government 
Military Trunk Road of Assam. 1 give it all its 
titles so that you may (vainly) attempt to pic- 
ture what the ioferior roads are like. I have 
omitted several other incidents, all aggravating 
the discomforts one has to endure—not to call 
them by any more harrawing name—when tra- 
velling in Assam during the rains, as this 
chapter has already reached a wearisome length. 

On our arrival the Europeans were soon 
roused from their slumbers, and some food was 
prepared for me, and the usual dose of quinine 
was forced upon me to correct the drenching 
and night malaria, The quinine-bottle holds 
the place of honour on the sideboard, or camp- 
table doing duty for a sideboard, of all Euro- 

ns in Assam. Withcut quinine Assam would 

again what it used to be—the white man’s 


ve. 
or The place of honour is not bestowed upon the 
quinine-bottle—the white man’s life- ; 
—without good reason, and that position testi- 
fies only too faithfully as to the quality of the 
Assam climate. The following morning ‘being 
Su::day, I was able to take out my full share of 
well-earned re) without being awakened at 
half-past four by the factory pon . 

I am not much the worse for the ride. I do 
not think it will be long, however, before I am 
back in dear old England. ‘‘ Things are not 
always what they seem,” and tea-planting, a8 
represented in England by a comfortable fire- 
fide is one thing; the getting to it is all I 
know about at present, but, judging by first 
impressions, tea-planting, in situ or in loco, is 
abont the last resource of the despairing, First 
impressions are very open to correction. Nous 
verrous. 

(THE END.) 
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Fig. .—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. on August 16. 


[At 9 p.m. on the 22nd the constellations on the | 
«meridian are the Lynx, the Giraffe, the Little Bear, the 
Dragon, the Lyre, the Fox and Goose, the Arrow, the, 
Engle, and the Archer. The only bright star on the 
aneridian is Polaris, but the line passes very close to 
Vega.) 
Away from Vega draw a line 
To cut the Dolphin’s space, 
‘And just as far again you'll find 
The Water-bearer’s place. 


Between Aquila and Pegasus, and below Vul- 
‘pecula, there comes another fairly marked con- 
stellation, Delphinius, or the Dolphin, the tail 
star of which lies away from the Pole. The 
Dolphin is very small, and takes up hardly 
rnore room than the three bright stars in Aquila. 
In shape he is described as ‘a periwinkle just 
vextracted from its shell ” t 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 


AUGUST, 


Mpherate 


y Andrarivedee 


Below the Dolphin comes another feeble 
group, in which a very vivid imagination may 
find the figure of a horse's head—a kind of 
chess-knight upside down. The constellation is 
that of Equuleus or Equus, and its four faint 
stars are, on a small scale, not unlike the square 
in Pegasus. As nothing but the head ever 
appears on the celestial maps, this asterism is 
not infrequently called Equi Sectio. Below it 
comes Aquarius, bounded on one side by Pisces, 
on the other by Capricornus, and at its base by 
Piscis Australis and Sculptor. 

Aquarius is represented as a man pouring a 
huge stream of water out of a very small pot. 
In looking at his presentment one is irresistibly 
reminded of the swell who, after regarding a 
fire-engine at work for some ten minutes, 
drawled out to his friend, ‘* What.a vewy ex- 
twordinary thing it is that so diminutive-look- 
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Fig. 2._The Southerly Sky at 10 p.m. on August 16. 


ing an appawatus should hold so much wattah '” 
This is decidedly the watery part of the skr. 
We get the Fishes, and the Southern Fish, and 
the Sea Goat, and tho Whale, all together, atd 
the Dolphin close handy. Aquarius has no 
bright stars ; his three principal ones all begin 
with S—Sadalmark, Sadalsund, and Skat. 


From Scorpio to where Aries shines 
You catch no brilliant ray, 
Through twice two interjacen? signs 
To mark ycur trackless way ; 
Yet would you know where from his urn 
Aquarius pours the stream, 
From fair Andromeda descend 
O’er Markab’'s friendly beam. 


Which shall be our last quotation from Admiral 
Smyth, from whom, with very many thanks, we 
part. 4 : 


A CANOE CRUISE IN THE SOLENT, ETC, 


By C. PENROSE, M.A., 


Member of the Royat Canoe Club and Joint Author of “ Practical Canoeing.” 


A FTER another sail or two in the harbour and } 
. ot Spithead, though it was getting too 
awet and squally for outside work to articu- 
larly comfortable at this end-of the island, it 
- became time to depart, so I took leave of my 
friends and got under way for the last time, for 
the present, in salt water. 
* Jn passing out of Haslar Creek, my mainmast 
being lowered, I forgot all about the mizen, and 
sattempted ‘to pass under a ship’s warp that 
stretched aeross the channel. 

Snap went the little mizen-mast, short off at 
phe deck, so I stow it below, pretty well satisfied 
vith its good sense in having put off getting 
smashed till the last day ; raise my mainmast, 
hoist mainsail, and, with a fresh breeze against 
and and a strong tide in my favour, beat u) 
and into Fareham Lake. There is a ridiculons 
Uttle cighteen-inch ‘* popple” running, as there 
generally is when the wind meets a strong tide. 

Sailing in a “* popple ” is described in ‘ Prac- 
tical roma as very wet work ; the wavelets 
‘* are too 81 to be dealt with separately, and 
the only thing is to disregard them, and to keep 
as dry as possible by battening down (i.c., com- 
pletely closing) the well and putting on water- 
proof coat.” 

Unfortunately I had ‘ disregarded.” not only 
the little waves but the rest of the above advice, 
so first I had to bundle away a lot of things, 
including the mizen, that were drying on deck, 
and next, one of these impertinent little harbour 
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ripples succeeded in effecting what its big bro- 
thers of the outer sea had never done, and sent a 
good bucketful of water into the Mayflower and 
over her skipper’s legs, which were encased in 
his cleanest and best-repaired trousers with a 
view to appearing on shore at Fareham and on 
the railway. 

On reaching the landing-place I bundled all 
my things ashore, and laid some of them out to 
dry on some beams of timber while a cart was 
got ready, and the hot sun took the damp out 
of them, including the garments which had got 
wet in beating up the harbour. 

It seems as if wet clothes were less likely to 
give one a cold if the water is salt, but there is 
a curious quality about cotton things which 


to ; have been wet with sea water, that they always 


seom damp afterwards, unless they are thoroughly 
washed out in fresh water. g 

The moral is to avoid all cotton linings to 
one’s garments, and to have the inside of one’s 
sleeves and waistband of flannel in all clothes 
intended to be worn afloat. 

The cart arriving, the canoe is soon once more 
at Fareham Station, and the train shortly after- 
wards carrics her to Surbiton, whence she is 
carted to the river, and paddled to the Royal 
Canoe Club boathouse at Kingston. 

Thus ended my little cruise, and, if unevent- 
ful, it was nono the less enjoyable. 

It is not asa record of adventure or of feats 
in any way remarkable that I have hoped the 


story of it may be of some interest. My object 
is to give some idea of the ordinary events and 
pleasures of a canoe cruise, and to show what 
an amount.of cheap and wholesome amusement 
may be had in a vessel of that description. 

One has all tho fun of yachting in a small 
way, plus a certain eloment peculiar to the 
canoe. .The interest which the performances of 
so small a craft excite among the people ore 
meets with contributes partly to this. Another 
point is the way in which a canoe adapts itself 
to a variety of purposes. To quote from ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Canoeing,” ‘Nothing can beat the cance. 
One day paddling among the lilies, perhaps in « 
streaw too narrow for oars; on another sprr2d- 
ing white sails to the sea-breeze and safely cou- 
tending with the waves; now carried over 
obstacles, now housed in boathouse or in she. 
in e room of the inn, or, in fact, anywhere that 
there is room to swing the traditional cat ; ‘and 
again at anchor in the tide, or hauled up oe 
beach or grass, she is herself the nightly howe 
of her crew.” ‘ 

Not only can we eujoy such cruises as the’ one 
I have described, but we can go alinost litegally 
wherever there is water.. Far away in-the uprer 
waters of the Thames and other rivers, on finy 
streams, on lakes and meres, or flooded fields 
(once even on a pond !), tho little MaytHower has 
carried her crew, and if the pleasure was diti~ 
rent from that met with ou the sea, still the 
pleasure was always there, 4 
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Ordinarily, several different kinds of boats 
‘would be requiyed for navigating such various 
waters, but the canoe does the work of them all, 
and does it well. 

But then the canoe must be a caznoc, there 
toust be no aping the sailing-boat. If she is 
made light enough for two men to carry her 
easily, with her ordinary fittings on board, she 
will not. be too big ; while at the same time she 
may Be made big enough:to sail well, to meet 
rough water well, and for onc to sleep on board, 
to stand up, orto méve about in Ler safely and 
comfortably. ieee 

Complete arrangements. for covering the 
“well,” together with a waterproof coat,.are of 
the very greatest importance to the canocist, as 
they keep him dry in yain or rough sea and pre- 
yeut the. canoe from being filled with water. 

Equally essential are-watertight air-chambers 
in the-ends .of tho canoe, as they -prevent sink- 
ing in case of an upset; a ‘ swamp,” ora leak. 
Indeed, I do: not think a‘canoe ought to go to 
«va without ‘them, The Mayflower had ‘these, 
asa matter. of conrse, or if she had filled her 
lad would have taken her to the bottom like a 
shot. 

The things required for canoe-sciling in per- 
fection are plenty of water, combined with suffi- 
cient shelter ; interesting or beautiful scenery ; 
fine weather ; enough time ; and, of course, a 
canoe. 

One can sail, and sail pleasantly enough, in 
narrow streams, if not too much sheltered by 
trees and hills, as the prettiest rivers unfortu- 
nately often are, but for rcal sailing, turning to 
windward and mancuvring under sail, space is 
necessary. 

The Solent; with Spithead and the harbours 
and rivers leading into them—not half of which 
I visited in-the cruise—forms perhaps the best 
sailing-ground in the south of England. Then 
there are the rivers and ‘‘ broads” of the east 
coast, very quaint and interesting ; the Cum- 
berland lakes, very beautiful, but rather rainy 
and squally, and without water communication 
from lake to lake ; the lochs, both fresh and 
salt, on the west coast of Scotland ; and the rivers 
and lakes which form a network in Holland, 
Denmark, and southern Sweden, all within o 
short journey of our own shores. 

Nor have only sheltered waters been explored 
in canoes; Shetland and Skye, Scilly and the 
Land’s End, and many another cape and isle 
have they visited. Very seldom do we hear of 
serious accident, owing doubtless to the fact 
that most sea-going canoes are fitted as life- 

ats. 

But Lam drifting far beyond the end of my 
yoyases andd must ‘bring up” without further 
delay ; so here goes. ‘‘In mizen sheet, down 
with the helm—main shcet—smartly now! 
Stand by to let go—Lrr Go THR ANcuoR!” 


| Preserve it during the 


FISHING FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


You dace-fishing of the preceding month will proba- 

bly have provided you with plenty of baits for pike, 
which fish will now be in excellent condition. If not, 
you must see about catching not only dace, but roach 
and gudgeon, for the purpose ; and it is always well to 
take with you a large bait can, that you may preserve 
those you require for jack baits. Of course, however, 
when you get home you must change the receptacle, 
for a dozen or two of baits will not keep alive unless 
in roomy quarters. If you have a running stream, a 


box matle of wood, closed in with perforated zinc, is | 
the best ; and care should be taken to remove those : 


fish showing signs of furring, or the fungus disease, to 


for getting rid of the pike. In the trout stream in the 
charge of the writer there are pike which do mote 
damage in one week than the same number of otters 
would in a month—i.e., they kill and eat the trout. 0¢ 
course wiring and trimmering are then admissible, but 
under no other circumstances whatsoever, 
Sti]l look out for worms of all sorts during this 
month, and store those not to be immediately ueed as 
follows: Get an old washing-tub—of course it must 
not contain holes—and place in it some three inches of 
good turfy mould ; now get some old pieces of sacking 
and shred them into pleres of nbout two inches square ; 
wash them thoreughly with clean water, and after 
| pressing the superfluous water out, strew them on the 

mould... Now Fee.8 good lot of moss and place on the 
top of ail, and then put your worms on this. They 
will, if covered over, keep for months perfectly fresh. 
Of course for fishing purposes they should be scoured, 


whicfPall fish are liable, especially in confinement. If | as explained in the DoINGs for July. Pike, however, 


you do not require live bait, but desire to spin—cer- 
tainly the most sportemanlike method—the baits may 
be killed and dropped into a preservative mixture, 
which is sold by Mr, King, 1, New Street, Commerciai 
Road. This keeps them beautifully bright and to 
and is avery useful fluid. Of course Tam speaking 


now for the benefit of those who cannot always find 


live bait to hand. 

As pike will now be in full season till March, it is 
well to look over your tackle and repair auy ‘worn 
parts, test the’gimp of which your spinning-tackle is 
made, and oil the swivels, so ‘that they work easily. 
The jnck-tther need hardly be reminded of this; but 
in ense there are those reading this to whom jack-flah- 
ing is not perfectly familiar, it will be well, perhaps, if 
the necessary tackle be also briefly recounted. There are 
three ways in vogue of pike-fishing—spinning, trolling, 
and live-baiting. Spinning-tackle consists of a flight 
of hooks, which is composed of three triplet hooks 
placed about three-eighths of an inch clear of each 
other on gimp, and a lip hook. Page 511 of Vol. iii. 
shows this arrangement. Then there is the trace. 
This is simply a yard length of twisted gut or gimp, 
with swivels pa ed at intervals of a foot ; at the upper 
part is a lead to sink the affair when it is thrown out 
into the water. This trace should be tested, to see 
that it is not rotten; and if the trace is one of last 
year's, touch up the whipping with shellac varnish to 

forthcoming campalgn. The 
gorge hook is simply a double hook with a conico- 
cylindrical shape of jead enveloping the shank. This 


ig attached to a length of gimp. Remove any rust | 


that may have accumulated on the hook, and look up 
your baiting-needle—for in gorge-tishing the bait is 
threaded from head to tail—and see that no rust re- 
mains on it; on the contrary, make it bright and 
sharp. The live-baiting tackle consists of a double 
hook without the lead, which is sometimes hooked 
throngh the back fin, though oftener threaded under 


the skin of the bait’s back, a length of gimp, a lead, ' 
and f large float. The same precautions may be ob- ; 


served as to strength of gimp, etc., as with spinning, 
and the float should have another coat of varnish. In 
alt cases dry the varnish before the fire or in the suu- 
shine. 

Though the rod and line to which reference has been 
made is a very capital contrivance for small fish, yet I 
would recommend that another and a stouter one be 
procured for pike-fishing. The same sort of wood— 
namely, nut and ash—will do very well, but a stouter 
plaited line is the best for jack, though’ water-cord is 
very good if properly dressed. 
dressings in use the simplest and at the same time the 
best is a mixture of solid paraffin and resin, in the 
proportion of two ts of paraftin to one of resin. 
‘This is to be melted together in a pipkin, and the line 
immersed when the dressing is just warm cnough to 
slightly burn the finger. The line is to be drawn out 
through’a split cork, so as to get rid of the superfluous 


dreasing, and immediately stretched between two up- : 


rights. Whon hard it may be polished with a little 


powdered tale or pumice-stone, and the result then is | 


@ most beautifully smooth dressed live, equal in all 
useful respects to the costly eight or sixteen plait 
pike-lines one sees in the west-end tackle-shops. 
In fishing for pike be careful where your hooks are 
going. TIonce had the flight embedded in the back of 
my head by a young gentleman of my acquaintance 
not jvatching what he was doing ; and at another time 
the following ludicrous incident took place. I had 
just shown an amateur friend of mine the way to 
throw his bait, when a curiosity-led cow came up 
behind him to see what the fuss was about. 
satistied herself, she must have turned to go away, 


when all at once I heard a shout, and there was the | 


cow with tail erect, and a flight of hooks sticking in 
it, galloping gway, followed by my friend, who, with 
rod in hand, was vainly endeavouring to prevent a 
solution of continuity between her cowship and him- 
self. However, a smash ensued, and the flight had to 
be cut out of the cow’s tail eventually. . 

In August you will find that the pike are, during the 
heat of the day, half hidden by tho weeds, and only at 
mornings and evenings very anxious for food. Still 
they will feed all day, especially if the sun be not too 
powerful, and a nice light Bouth-west wind ruffle the 
surface of the lake. . Alfred Jardine, of the Gres- 
ham Angling Society, is probably our greatest of pike 
anglers (he has two thirty-five pounders preserved in 
one case), and used a paternostcr or leger live-bait in 
most of his big achievements. ‘This consists of a sinker 
at the end of the line, and a gimp hook attached at 
right angles to the line some foot or eighteen inches 
above the sinker. This is baited with a dace, roach, 
or gndgeon, and the, liue is thrown out some ten or 
fifteen yards at each cast, and gradually worked to- 
wards the angler. It is uncommonly deadly. 

It is not sportsmanlike to trimmer or “‘ wire” pike, 80 
I shall not describe either method to my readers. 
course I mean when there is no immediate necessity 


Perhaps of all the : 


Having | 


must be your quarry before all if you are in ‘the neigh 
| bourhood of lakes or streams containing them, 


m4 


i Corer gee, 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


mB PouLTRY RoN.— 
We | predicted hot 
weather for this sum- 
mer. The words we 
wrote were penned 
iv April. The middle 
of May brought it all 
too soon, we fear, 
for many poultry-fan- 
siers, whose ‘runs, 
shelters, dust-baths, 
etc., were pot quite 
i for it. After the hot, 
her in most parts of the 
ntry came drenching rains 
to fill the gaps in the ground, 
and to turn the not over-clean 
dust of the runs into filthy pud- 
Tn many places diarrhoa 
has been the consequence, and 
fowls have gone off laying. This 
only teaches us that the poultry-fancier 
must never be caught napping—he should 
always be fully prepared for all weathers. Our readers 
would do well in August to glance at the last portion 
of the first paragraph of our DornGsforJuly. letthem 
continue also a plentiful supply of green food. 
| Supposing you have begun to set fowls pretty early, 
you will now have a good idea of what is worth keep- 
ing. If it is prize stock that you possess, you will well 
! weigh the ‘Rrovertics of seemingly good cockerels, and 
keep only the eréme de la créme, and not over many of 
these. To pot or market with the others as soon as 
fat. You may pen them for this purpose if you please, 
but {t is in our opinion unnecessarily cruel. Just put 
them ina place by themselves where they cannot run 
about too much, and feed, feed, feed—five times a day 
‘ is not too often. We ourselves believe in soft farina- 
| ceous food ; oatmeal is capital, and it may be mixed 
dry with mashed potatoes, boiled rice, with a little 
treacle—sugar is preferable, because it does not run 
, through so quickly—and fat of any kind, so long as it is. 
i wholesome fat ; and the last four or five days give suet 
! and oatmeal anda little milk, but do not make the 
. food sloppy. At four months old a chick should be 
ready to fatten well. 

Look over your pullets, and of these also you are 
only to keep the best. 

Moulting will be appearing among your first hatched, 
| and if you think you have a bird that is likely to be a 
winner, separate i¢ during moult, and be as careful of 
its feeding and comforts as if it were a canary. ‘ 

Bumble-foot is a disease. not- uncommon at thts sea- 
son of theyenr. It is produced in a variety of ways 
needless to mention, sometimes occupying a toe .or 
two, sometimes the whole foot. It stould, be scen 
to hoon, or it yhay ‘degenerate into an unbealthy suppu- 
rating tumour. Pare away any harc skin with a very’ 
sharp knife or lancet; if there be a doggy feeling 
then it must be opened and the matter Tet out. But 
; this is not enongh ; the fowl must have some contri- 
vanee in the shape of a sock to keep the dirt out, or 
| the labour of opening will have been in vain, and the 
sore should be dressed twice a day with carbolated ofl. 
| If there be no indication of matter, then patuting the 
! swelling twice a day with ‘the etrougest tincture of 
} fodine is the best plan, but in eithey case the-sick fowl 
| should be removed from the run. - 

A good breed of poultry to go in for, and certainly a 
very showy one, is the Langsitan. In points they arc 
somewhat similar to black Cochins, with extra-fe: 
thered legs. They are-excellent mothers, and their 
eggs are e and good. ‘She flesh of the bird is also 
‘white and delicious. They deserve to be even more 
popular than they are. Y iJ ig 


THE PIGEON Lort.—The breeding season will close 
about the end of this month, or tirst weeks in next, 
according to:cireumetances, A greedy breeder gene- 
rally commits the faults of beginning tao soon in the 
scason, and continuing too lute; by the first mistake 
he gets weakly progeny, by the second he weakens the 
parents. 

Continue to keep the loft in the pink of purity, ard 
if you have not sold your young birds as you have been 
breeding, do 89 now, thinning down the loft as much 
as possible. What you cannot sell you can easily put 
inapie. Feed well, and keep the loft well ventilated, 
and have the area or flight in ggod order. This is tho 
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defy disease. 


\ It is not generally known that the droppings of | 


. Pigeons and the sweepings from the loft make very 
valuable manure. The best way to keep it is to put a 
little ashes in an old soda tub, and each day, when the 
manure or scrapings are put in, add a little ashes—we 
refer to common cinder siftings—or failing this a little 
dry earth. Do not let the rain get into the barrel, and 

‘ou will have a most valuable dressing for early vege- 

ables in spring ; if you do not go in for gardening you 
will have no difficulty in selling it to those who know 
its value. 

The Trumpeter is a pigeon that is a great favourite 
with some fanciers. It is so called from the strange 
sound of its cooing. It is far less common than many 
that fanciers devote a lifetime to breed up to a cer- 
tain standard, Its principal peculiarities are those 
of feathering—in legs and feet. [t is not difficult to 
breed good specimens, that is rey we recommend it 
to boys. The drawback is that the birds are not strong 
in constitution. In general appearance it is a broad, 
low, short-legged bird, with an immense quantity of 
leg feather; on the front of the forehead is the stran, 
shaped feathering called the rose; behind this t) 
large crest. The voice is very pleasant to listen to. 


THE AVIARY.—Read the Dorngs for last month. A 
word or two about moulting may not be found un- 
acceptable to young breeders this month. Moulting 
is not a disease, but there is always more or less of 
constitutional disturbance during its progress; and as 
the birds are more delicate, aud also req additional 


nutriment for the supply of the new material, extra 
care is always. required, as well as extra attention. 
Bar a little saffron in the water just to tinge it yellow, 
medicine will seldom be required—if it is, just two or 
three drops of castor-oil will be enough. But the food 
| should be more nutritious, and the cages should be 
| placed in a warmer corner, but quite out of the reach 

of steam, smoke, or draughts. When dust is flying 
about cover up the cages. Cover them always all 
| night and partially during the day. Let the water be 

always fresh and pure, and a little maw-seed may be 
mixed with the other. These directions are very 
simple, but we think they will be found equally effec- 
tual. Foreign Birds.—The same rules hold good for 
these as for canaries, though of course you do not ex- 
pect all kinds of foreign birds to moult at the same 
| time as our canaries. 


Tus Rappirry.—Make hay while the sun ghines; 
gather bedding and herbs that you can dry and mix 
with the sweet hay or clover that you put in the racks 
of your favourites in the winter months, when snow 
may be on the ground. Many of these, carefully dried, 
make a wholesome addition to the diet of rabbits. 
Let the bunnies have plenty of bedding, but beware of 
wet and cold. Keep the houses where your lops are 
very well ventilated. We greatly deprecate the plan 
adopted by some fanciers of confining lops to a close 
warm box, in order to get length of ear, and quite 
agree with most breeders—that what you gain in ear 
you lose in constitution. 


THE KENNEL.—We have little to add to last month's 
Dornas. We never want a hint to give, however, and 
here is one. Puppies must be fed as often as they will 
eat. We are convinced that if a dog falls away when 


very young it never again makes up its leeway. Hav: 
you tried the new cod-liver-oil biscuits for dogs tht 


| Seem “going light,” as our Pigeon Etitor would ay! 


fo, then, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Continue to weed avi 
water. Never procrastinate in the matter of waterine 
—a shower may come by-and-by, and save you th 
trouble, but then if it doesn’t your vegetables sue: 
When you do water, go heartily at it; @ mere sprin 
ling does little or no good. Continue to plant o 
winter greens. Sow lettuce, earth up celery, Mal: 
mushroom beds either out of doors or in a shel 
any gardener will show you how to do it, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Remove decayed bloom 
and leaves and weeds, and keep the loose as. 
tidy in your flower-beds, and the grags tidy arow 
the edges. You can prolong the blooming and fresb. 
ness of flowers by removing the seed-pods before th:y 
are ripe or as soon as the flower fades. Sow bienaixi 
seeds. Stick and tie hollyhocks, and water well. Plan: 
cuttings of pinks, pansies, etc. Seeds of annuals to 
bloom in spring may be sown in the end of this mouth, 
Nature sets us the example, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Train your creepers 
day. See well to flowers in hanging baskets ; thee 
very often suffer from want of water, so it is an er 
cellent pian to have them arranged to hoist up and 
lower down. They are thus as easily seen to as the 
outside window-boxes themselves. The amatew 
should make a muy of his window-box, and a study of 
every one he sees if his mind runs in this direction, 
and whatever flower will bloom easily in it, that 
transfer. But do not overcrowd. 


Our Pictorial Calendar. 
August. 


1. Lapwings congregate. 
Swifts go away, 

}. Hornet. 

. Peacock Butterfly. 

. Red Admiral Butterfly. 


. Clouded Yellow Butterfly (Male), 
. Clouded Yellow Butterfly (Female). 


. Silver Y Moth. 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Frorsssor J. F. Hopcerts, 
late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor 
to the Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, 

ete., etc. 
CHAPTER XV.—RESCUE 

Wa" Kenulf went with Blue-tooth 

into the treasure-house his eye was 
freatly taken by a huge aud ponderous 
ixe. This axe was double-headed, or cut 
n either way. The cuttiug blades were 
ounded in the shape of a half-moon, and 
he handle thrust between them was of 
ron, not of wood, so we may judge it 
veighty, and no easy task to wield. Well, 
Jarl Blus-tooth bore this battle-axe as 


“ Blue-tooth, In his anger, dealt stern and fearful biows.” 
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lightly in his asa child may sway a 
bettletoor, oie Boy a mimic sword. and 
when he rode to battle he was a gallant 
sight, clad in his chain-mail armour, with 
his shield beset with gold. He wore the 
eagle’s pinions in his helmet ringed with 
old, and his horse was trapped with 
leather embossed and set with gold. But 
the face of that grim warrior showed the 


leader of the war, and had he been clad in| 


tatters the chieftain had shown through 


and have gilt the meanest poverty with | 
No mean habit 


the glow of martial fire. 
could have disguised him, he would have 
beamed through all a chief; and no 
splendid dress could raise him above his 
native pride. The man himself was splen- 


did, both in body and in mind. And his; 
dress ? That mattered little, he was always | 


the grim earl. 
On one side of Earl Blue-tooth King 


Morwen rode in arms, but of the Roman ' 


fashion though of British cut and make. 
On the other side rode Owen in @ tunic 
edged with gold, on a beautiful black 
charger, a present from the earl. 
them came the soldier who had left the 
robber-hold to come to seek Earl Blue- 
tooth and ransom all the boys. This man 
- was strongly guarded, and his hands 

behind his back were bound with cords to 
keep him from attempting an escape. 
His rein was guided for him Sy a soldier of 
the guard, and two others were appointed 
at once to cut him down at the slightest 
token given of the least attempt at flight. 
So the grim earl commanded, and so the 
march began. Behind these came the 
chieftains, the leaders of the host—Thane 
Hildeberght, Earl Totsig, Thane Cerdic, 
and the band of those who hung their 
weapons in grim Earl Blue-tooth’s hall. 
But besides these household warriors 
thera rode in Blue-tovth’s ‘‘ban” all 
the great thanes and leaders of the 
shire he led, and many othcr nobles who 
loved to join the earl, because he was a 
leader who surely gave them work and 


layed as a general plays it, with know- 
ledge and with skill, not as a savage leader 
who butchers all his men b madly rush- 
ing on the foe like blinded bulls enraged. 


But still it would be little use to give their | 


various names and say with what a follow- 
ing each joined the famous earl. Their 


names are now forgotten and their deeds | 


have passed away, yet they live on in their 
children in this new Victorian age! 

“‘ Now: Owen, tell me truly, dost thou 
really know the way? or must we trust 
the Norseman to guide us tu the cave?” 

‘*Sir earl, I tell thee truly, thou canst 


rely on me, and if I lead thee falsely hang | 
But I will guide thee © 


me when thou wilt. 
safely, of that thou canst be sure; my own 


shrewd reason why I should lead thee 


rightly, whatever thou mayest deem ; for ' 
to such stern champions as thou } 


thoug’ 
and thy fair son it may seem mear and 
weak to think of heads and limbs, I like to 
keep mine safely unless there be some need 
to place the samo in danger in defence of 
king or land. Now, no such need exist- 
ing, I think a man a fool to throw away 
for nonsense what might have served his 
turn at some more distant moment !” 
Few dared to speak to Blue-tooth as 
this timid Briton spoke. He was not very 
valiant, that we have long since known; 
he loved intrigue and plotting much better 
than a fray. He was deceitful, mean, 
and full of guile, but intercourse with 
Harold had so influenced him that he 


Behind ' 


felt rising in him some of that pride in 
arms that most young men are born with, 
and feel, some more some less. He greatly 
liked Earl Blue-tooth. It seemed that at 
his side all meanness must be banished, all 
fear at once subdued. Blue-tooth was 
sorely puzzled about this Owen Gwynn. 
He could not fully trust him, he did not 
like his eye, but yet he felt quite certain 
Owen would never dare openly to deceive 
him and lead him far astray. So when 
the youth suggested that they should make 
a halt and netve the Norseman fettered 
while he rode on before to guide the earl 
in secret down to the robbers’ den, Blue- 
tooth consented quickly, and would have 
ridden forth with Owen unaftended down 
to the felon’s hold. But Owen laughed 
and told him there were many men assem- 
bled in that cavern, while he was only one, 
and though he knew Earl Blue-tooth 
would never shrink from odds—yet still 
it was incautious to throw himself away, 
especially at this moment, when many 
things combined to make incaution weak- 
ness; nay, he would not go on unless the 
earl consented to take a thane or two and 
about thirty soldiers, in case of tougher 
work than he perhaps expected or could 
alone encounter. 

“Thou art not stupid, Owen. Thou 
hast much solid sense, but still I rather 
Harold hed his amount of daring, although 
he lack thy brains,” quoth Rolf the Earl. 
Then calling up Thane Hildeberght he 
said, ‘‘ Hark ye, friend Hildeberght, Owen 
ap Gwynn says that this cave is near.” 

“Some two miles off, Lord Rolf,” broke 
in the Briton, quickly. ‘‘ More it cannot 
be, nor can I think it less.” 

‘Well, more or less, about two miles. 
What thinkest thou ?, Shall we ride on and 
find this wolf’s nest for ourselves, leaving 
the men behind ?”” : 

“Except,” said Gwynn, ‘‘some twenty 
men or so to help us with the robbers.” 

Blue-tooth smiled—that odd, uncanny, 


sania rely os i | Strange, weird smile of his that made so 
plentiful occasion see the game of war | 


many tremble. ‘Now, my dear thane,” 
he said to Hildeberght, ‘‘ we follow this 
adventure. Take any thane or other leader 
that thou wilt and half a dozen warriors, 
and visit Harold and thy son. Hey, man, 
art with me?” 

“Thanks, my good lord,” replied the 
flattered thane. ‘‘ Yes, I will ask a friend 
to ride out with us for a little space, and 
take some people with us. But, Earl 
Rolf, how many shall we need ? a hundred 
spears, or fifty Danish axes?” 

‘“Nay!’’ exclaimed Rolf the Earl. 
‘*Too many would excite the villains’ rage 
and they might slay the youngsters. Half 
a dozen men, we two make eight, and 
Owen there—that’s nine; and Harold and 


,_ the boys would aid us, though we may 
dear head depends on it, and that is a' 


not count them. What thinkest thou, 
Owen? Is that enough or not?” 

“IT counsel twenty men,” said Owen. 
‘Less than that would hardly stop the 
passages these foxes have for flight. Then 


‘I must beg that yonder Norseman in the 


robber’s pay be left in safety here. He 
might cry out and warn them as we come, 
and some might then escape us. More 
than this, I would suggest we march not 
martially, but as it were in partices—twos 
and threes. 


Harold.” 

‘By Thor! thou hast become a soldier 
whether thou wilt or not,” quoth Rolf the 
Earl. ‘I tell thee, Owen, thou hast been 
shamming all this time, playing the heart 


It would make too great 
bustle all to march at once right on the | 
robber - hold, and might be death to; 


of hare to hide the champion. ll is fair 
in war, but I must see thee at it. What! 
wilt thou have the captain, and show me 
how thou bearest thyself against a foe 
at bay and taken ? or wilt thou show thy 
skill on one of bis retainers *” 

By this time they had marched the 
English force upon a plain seme distance 
from where tbe robbers Inrked, and Owen 
begged a hult of all the army might be 
called, and that some ten stout soldiers 
besides the thanes and Blue-tooth should 
seek the cave unmounted, walking apart 
and distant, though not tvo far for joining 
any that cluimed assistance. More than 
this, he strongly begged Earl Blue-tooth 
to start with about thirty, leaving at 
certain spaces & man to give a signal to 
the next nearest to him until the chain of 
signals should reach the centre army, and 
aid be surely gained. 

This pleased the grim earl hugely. 
‘* Although thou art a Briton, a weakling, 
and a Christian, I find that thou hast 
brains.” 

“Ay,” quoth the youth, “I know it, 
but where would be my brains, earl, or any 
other portion of this most British body, if I 
loved toys like that?”” He pointed to the 
weapon which hung down by the eaddle 
as grim Earl Blue-tooth rode. 

All these and more precautions did 
Owen make in seeking the hold of the 
marauders who held the captive boys. At 
last they all dismounted; Earl Rolf un- 
slung his weapon and flung it on his 
shoulder, striding along the way. The 
men were duly stationed, and when Rolf 
reached the cavern there were but three 
armed men, himself, the thanes, and 
Owen, just seven men all told. Arrived 
where the huge fissure gave Harold the 
first entry into the robbers’ hold, it was at 
first not easy to find the hidden path, for it 
was piled with brushwood and hidden from 
the view. At last he recollected how they 
had turned in passing, but found that en- 
trance gone! So with a sturdy spearman 
he tried all kinds of inlet, and still without 
success, when just as he was standing al- 
most inclined to venture to use the chain 
of sentries as signal for the Norseman left 
in the camp behind them to make him 
find the way, a heap of piled-up brush- 
wood, fresh, green, and like the thicket 
by which it was surrounded, began to 
shrink away as if withdrawn by some one 
concealed within the thicket. A signal 
with his finger now was made by Owen 
promptly, and all the seven hid. At last 
tho pile of brushwood was quite with- 
drawn before them, and two men left the 
gap made to permit their exit, and which 
revealed the pathway downwards through 
the fissure through which the boys had 
ridden when they were made to enter as 
prisoners to the robbers on that unlucky 
day. The men now left the opening and 
stood upon the field gazing with care 
around. Then Owen Gwynn sprang for- 
ward and cried aloud in British, 

“Stay. Do not close the opening, but 
lead me to the captain. I come without 
your comrade, who stays with the grim 
carl until the ransom mentioned for his 
dear son, Earl Harold, shall be agreed 
upon.” 

Astonished to see Owen without thiir 
own companion and comrade of the banc. 
they seized him somewhat roughly. 

“Nay, gently, friends,” he said, ‘‘if we 
are roughly treated you lose your share of 

under, for I shall tell your captain ci 
bow you act tome!” 

Without so much as pausing or replyizg 
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they pinioned Owen Gwynn with very 
great rapidity, the fruit of years of prac- 
tice in this most subtle art. But scarcely 
had they bound him and pushed him on 
before them head foremost through the 
gap, when a crashing blow from Blue-tooth 
cleft one man clear asunder right through 
from head to sword-belt, as thou wouldst 
cleave a log of wood to light a fire. 
And the same moment saw the javelin of 
Hildeberght pierce through the second 
rascal, who fell without a groan. 

“Thanks for that blow,” said Owen; 
“JT long have wished to see thee give that 
Tough toy some plsy, but it’s av ugly 
weapon, and, pardon me, too savage to 
please my British ‘taste. The javelin is 
cleaner, more polished, not so heavy, and, 
after all, it does the work as well!” 

Earl Rolf enjoyed the coolness of Gwynn 
in this adventure, and liked him more and 
more; still there was in this Briton asome- 
thing which the English could not at all 
endure, and even while he praised him 
Earl Rolf said to himself, ‘‘ I cannot un- 
derstand him. Is he a fox or wolf?” 

But having found the entranee, they all 
marched on in silence round all the wind- 


ing pathway up to the rocky floor where,. 


as the reader noticed, the cavern doorway 
opened where Harold was confined. The 
fire blazed most brightly, the tables all 
were spread, and round about the fireplace 
the robbers lay in groups. Some twenty 
of the party, their captain at the head, 
were pouring wine in drink-hornas when 
Owen reached the place. 

“Ha!” cried the captain, laughing, 
“what news from grim Earl Rolf?” 

Scarce were the words well spoken when 
he rolled on the ground felled by a blow 
from Blue-tooth, who said as he sank 
down, 

“He sends to thee this greeting and 
thus he answers thee !” 

Up sprang the robbers in dismay. Some 
seized their arms, some fled, but as they 
reached the entrance fresh foes appeared 
to rise, and as they rose, to mow them like 
grass beneath the scythe. But Blue-tooth 
in his anger dealt stern and fearful blows. 
The robbers fell before him like snowflakes 
in the sun. Some struck at him with 
daggers, but the earl’s chain mail was 
good, and all their dastard efforts fell 
like the rain on stone. Then quickly Owen 
opened the barred gate of the cave. Forth 
sprang the young Earl Harold close to his 
father’s side, and well he plied his javelin 
in that unworthy fray. Two robbers he 
had vanquished who had tried to reach 
the earl, who coolly hewed the miscreants 
asif he were chopping wood. He called 
to young Earl Harold, ‘‘ Let be, my son, 
let 'be! “My axe is somewhat rusty. I test 
its edge on these. They are not worth 
thy ardour, but I will show thee how use- 
ful double-axcs are in dealing with such 
foes. The upward backhand motion few 
nen ean well withstand. It cleaves through 
Roman armour as a seax outs through 
cheese. Now watch this rascal Briton 
Just stooping for a spring. I take him 
on the hip, Harold, thou seest. So, I 
mean,” 

But we cannot tell our readers how the 
Tobbers fought and died, nor how the 
grim Earl Blue-tooth mowed down these 
men unmoved, how Gwynn was rather 
frightened at this grim taste of war, and 

arold took a lesson as his father showed 
‘the way to shift that dreadful weapon and 
use its blades so well as to dispatch his 
enemies just as he pleased to strike. The 
soldiers and the nobles stood by and gazed 


respectfully. Not one durst raise his 
weapon without the word from Rolf, who 
said at last to Hildeberght, ‘‘ My dear and 
valued friend, let the men now attack 
them; my lesson’s done.” 

He left that place, with Harold and all 
the boys as well as the little ponies follow- 
ing their masters up the rocks, and Blue- 
tooth left the soldiers to clear the robber- 
hold of those who had infested it and 
gained such wealth by crime. He called 
to good Thane Hildeberght to come and 
join the lads, and Kenulf was delighted to 
see his stalwart sire. They reached the 
plain before them where the army lay at 
rest, and the earl then mounted Sigurd, 
his battle-horse, that stood and waited for 
his master in most uneasy mood. He 
chafed at his long absence, he foamed with 
gallant zeal to bear his noble master where 
the foe was thickest found, and he arched 
his neck in pleasure as the good Earl Rolf 
drew near. Then he eyed young Harold 
and his pony with delight, and the other 
boys and Hildeberght, and when he felt 
his rider upon his back again where was 
Pronder war-horse in all that pleasant 

land ? 

The sweet converse between Kenulf and 
his father was too sacred for our pen, 
but their joy was most complete, and when 
they rode together it would have been 
impossible to say which of the twain was 
happiest, sire or son. Blue-tooth and 
Harold spoke much less. But the father 
pressed the hand of that same daring 
Harold, but with such an earnest grip as 
made the fingers tingle, and it made his 
heart throb high. He looked at his grim 
father, who sat a tower of stecl, and he 
vowed he would grow worthy a sire so 
grand as he. He saw his father’s pleasure 
in his glance, and felt it in that iron grip. 

“‘ Why didst thou not return before?” 
asked the grim earl at length. 

“First, we were all imprisoned, and we 
could not escape.” 

“Why was the dove not sent to warn us 
of thy fate ?” 

“Tt died, Earl Rolf, and we had thenno 
more. They made me give my word to 
them that we should not escape.” 

‘“*How!” cried the earl, disdainfully. 
‘“¢ And hast thou broke thy word ?. Harold, 
this is too bitter! How darest thou ven- 
ture here?” ‘ 

“‘T never broke my word, Earl. Rolf, for 
I should scorn such deed. I am no nithing, 
father, but brave Earl Rolf’s own son. I 
told the nithings openly because they dared 
to doubt my word, which I have kept all 
through unspotted and unbroken. I told 
them plainly I withdrew that word, that I 
was free to fly, and fly from them I should. 
Was that a nithing deed, Earl Rolf? Should 
I have tarried then, or thinkest thou that 
I was free to take my word again ?”’ 

“Nay, that is like my Harold. When 
they had scorned thy word thou didst well 
to withdraw it, if that were understood by 


them as such withdrawal. But did they’ 


understand ?” 

“I told the worthy Domina, who speaks 
our English tongue, and she interpreted 
my words to that same nithing king.” 

“That alters all the matter. I feared 
from what I heard my son had been a 
traitor, which I could not have borne. 
But it would have been falsehood had 
they not understood that the promise was 
withdrawn from them in formal, honest 
way.” 

Pana that it really was, father; no 
doubt is on my mind. I heard the Domina 
explain ; I saw Llewellyn frown, and then 


he ordered stronger ward, and rushed to 
meet his witan.” 

‘* How camest thou in that foul den?” 

“They took us in the wood, and but for 
Owen’s British tongue we should have 
fared but ill. Hast thou seen Owen, good 
my lord? he rode with thee I trow.” 

“Yes; he rode with me, and is some- 
where with the train. He will be here 
anon, Harold. But now I want to learn 
how thou wast treated by yon king and 
that same nithing court ?” 

“I was most kindly treated by the 
Hlwfdige, his wife, the officers and soldiers, 
and the grooms through all the ‘hold’ 
were very good to all of us as sons of 
English earls. They fear the grim Earl 
Blue-tooth and that battle-axe of steel, 
and since I saw thee use it I find them in 
the right, as sheep should fear the wolf- 
dog, or the cushat dove the hawk. But 
wilt thou forgive me, father, if I ask some- 
what of thee?” 

‘Bay on, son Harold; ask thy fill,” said 
Rolf the earl. ; 

“They say—but that is nonsense !—that 
Earl Rolf has magic charms; they say no 
steel can harm him, no foes can bring him 
down ; and this is due to witchcraft. He 
bears a charmed life, and all attacks are 
fruitless unless they break the spell. I 
never gave them other than a passing 
thought or laugh, and I wondered how 
stern men-at-arms could be such fools as 
they. Now I have seen thee mowing fierce, 
wrathful men to earth, and I saw the 
knaves attack thee with lance and sword 
and axe, while thy form stood like an oak- 
tree when the: summer breezes blow, and 
never bend its branches or force the head 
to bend. Or like a rock in water when the 
billows round it rave, and it stands un- 
moved amongst them, unyielding to the 
last. They rushed upon thee, father— 
and thou art but a man—and they fell 
before thy battle-axe like leaves before the 
wind. Thou art most strong and valiant; 
but tell me, was it right to trust thy pre- 
cious person in such a nithing brawl? 
Forgive me, earl, for asking if thou dost 
think it wrong, but I was most astonished 
at thy doings, good my lord.” 

The grim earl smiled more grimly. 
“Thou hast the right to ask, for thou 
shalt soon ride with me over the border- 
land aud drive these dogs of Britons into 
the hills, the waves, or any other refuge 
they may find from English steel. As to 
the charge of magio, it is 8 common trick 
of low and nithing natures to think what 
is too deep for them with their poor addled 
wits must ‘be the work of witchcraft or 
some such secret art. We know for very 
certain that the prophetess and seer can 
often tell the future, but they seldom use 
their skill to direct the foeman’s weapon, 
or do such things as they believe our good 
priests and valas. practise im the land. 
Allfather rules the battle, and as His will 
may be, so we must fall in conflict-or van- 
quish in His name. The battle is to Odin, 
but when a champion falls what is it? 
Life is better in Valhalla’s halls than hore. 
When man is always ready to meet his end 
in war death shuns him like a pestilence, 
and gives him room to breathe ; the coward 
dies in terror to seethe broad sword gleam. 
As for yon hounds of robbers, I shame me 
that I deigned to slay such filthy cartion. 
I wight have called the men and let them 
clear the cavern. However, it is well. I 
would fain show thee, Harold, the sterner 
side of war. It is not always lovely, and 
in yon robbers’ den it was a piece of 
slaughter of nithings, hardly men. And 
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yet I marked some three or four who bore 
themselves right well. Shame that e valiant 
blade like him who bore the halbert should 
be a robber knave. As for my person, 
Harold, I longed to see thy face, and peril 
is around us wherever we may turn. If I 
drew back from danger, whatever foes we 


THE TIGERSKIN: 


front, my star in England blenches, and 
our name is lost to fame. The axe-play 
was but practice; thou soon wilt learn to 
wield this weighty mass of iron as lightly 
as thy lance. Look! there rides Owen 
yonder. How likest thou the youth?” 

‘«T shame to say I like him not; and yet | 


By Louis RovssE.et, 


but for his aid we should have been in 
prison until this very day.” 

“For that we owe him gratitude, and I 
shall prove his friend. Yonder is the en- 
campment. Forward! march!” 


(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


Author of ‘The Two Cabin Boys,” “ The Drummer Boy,” ete., ete. 


little eral’s narrative was re- 
ceived with signs of enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and the members rising from the 
table adjourned with a good deul of noise 
to the coffee-room which opened on to the 


garden. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MORE TIGER STORIES. 


attack an animal which our friend has just 
sketched in such attractive colours? How- 
ever, I am only doing what I conceive to 
be my duty when I declare that in my eyes 
the tiger is a cruel, hateful, cowardly 
monster, that we should all do our best to 


A Garden Party. 


“What seems to me so extraordinary 
about this is,” said Holbeck to Everest, 
‘that such exploits have been performed 
by such an almost microscopic little man, 
who, in spite of his long beard and sol- 
dierly carriage. it as meek as a lamb. 
Don’t you thi Butnot exaggerates a 

“I believe that what the gallant general 
says is the simple fact,” answered Everest, 

seriously. ‘‘ Englishmen have many 
faults, but it is as well to remember that 
they hate the least travesty of the truth.” 

“You speak up for your own side,” said 
Holbeck, with a smile, ‘but you must 
admit that a sportsman, whether born on 
the Thames or the Seine, would hardly be a 
sportaman if he did not go in for a little 
decoration.” 

The servants moved among the groups 
with their salvers and handed round cups 
of deliciously aromatic Mocha. Soon cigurs 
were lightod up, and long spiral wreaths 
of ligi« olue smoke began to ascend from 
all sides. The members had made them- 
selves comfortable in the armchairs, and 
the circle was re-formed. Excited by the 
general’s story, the company thirsted after 
fresh adventures. 

And the Rev. Mr. Shortbody having ob- 
tained an audience, be, as follows: 

“Gentlemen, after the humorous special 


pleading of our eminent colleague, General 
Butnot, in the tiger’s favour, I have some 
-hesitation in following him. How dare I 


extirpate. I am really not aware what 
may be the fate in reserve for the unhappy 
English officials when that.result has been 
attained, and I do not now ask if their 
leisure might not be much better employed 
in the moral elevation of the peoples placed 
under their charge; for the question is un- 
fortunately too distant to necessitate its 
discussion. But what I deny is the utility, 
small as you may think it, of such a ras- 
cally animal as the tiger. So far from 
agreeing with our friend Butnot, I assert 
that we deserve blame, that after a century 
of domination we have not rid the country 
of such a plague. It is for this reason that 
I have become a member of your club, for 
I hold that any honest man who feels in 
his heart the courage required to face the 
fiercest of monsters should in this country 
range himself under the noble and philan- 
theopis banner of the Tigerslayers.”” 

“ Hear, hear!” said the assembly. 

“Of course, gentlemen,” said Short- 
body, ‘‘ I am one of those who believe that 
no part of this admirable creation is with- 
out its uses. The tiger, like other animals, 
has played an important part in the life 
history of the globe. But in the nineteenth 
century, in this era of civilisation, that 
part is played out, and it is for us once for 
all to put a stop to it. Once upon a time, 
as geological evidence proves, the tiger in- 
fested the land of Britain. Do we regret 
that the efforts of its primitive inhabitants 
succeeded in driving him ou: of it. With 


his prodigious musoular strength the tiger 
remains a souvenir of the prehistoric fauna. 
He should rejoin the fantastic monsters 
destroyed as much by human influence as 
by natural causes. 

“The tiger, gentlemen, is the most 
cowardly of animals. He only attacks the 
feeble, and no matter how fierce he may be, 
he always trembles before the firm s ht- 
forward look of man. Even the terrible 
man-eaters only choose for their prey the 
feeble women and natives palsied with 
fear. Over and over again have these re- 
doubtable ti been seen to leave their 
victims and fiy for their lives from a child 
armed with a stick. The instinct of the 
man-eater will always lead him to retreat 
before the European hunter that shows a 
bold front. 

“Last year I was at Nassik, in the 
Dekkan, and heard that a man-eater was 

ursuing his depredations in the neigh- 
Pourhocd, and that he so completely 
barred the road to Palmit that no native 
dared to venture along it. Innumerable 
had been his victims, and the terror was 
great, and I had some difficulty in-finding 
men to guide me to the tiger’s haunt when 
I promised them to rid the country of his 
presence. At last two shikaris who had 
often accompanied me on similar occasions 
plucked up confidence and consented to be 
my guides. ‘ 
**As we entered the wood I placed my 
two shikaris in front so as to hide me. In 
this order we advanced with much caution. 
I held my double rifle at the ready in case 
the brute should attack us on the flank, but 
I knew that this he very rarely did. And, 
in fact, when we had gone about a couple 
of hundred yards I saw, some twenty yards 
in front of me, the tiger come out of his 
thicket and block the road. He was in no 
hurry. Sure that his prey could not escape 
him, he seemed to choose his victim. 
Superb in his brutal magnificence, he 
crouched down, and with his look threw a 
fascinating spell over the shikaris. As we 
had agreed, the two trembling men, at a 
given sign, cleared off, and left me face to 
face with him. With my gun at my thigh, 
ready to fire, I fixed my eyes on the mon- 
ster. I cannot describe to you the really 
magnetic effect which my look produced 
on hi A deep fear, a sort of stupefac- 
tion, rose into his savage face, and as I 
shouldered the gun and made a step for- 
ward he lay down, crushed, on the ground, 
and, turning his head, looked as though 
he was about to flee into the jungle. e 
movement was his destruction. ,] saw his 
exposed shoulder, fired, and the brute 
rolled on the ground, but at a bound be 
was up again, and fear giving him cour- 
age, he faced me once more. My second 
shot failed to stop him, and he came on at 
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gently, as if to present their sont plimants 
or excuses to the jungle king, and then they 
slowly beat a retreat: down the clearing. 
As they were doing so I heard the heavy 
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not detain you long. The case mentioned 
by Whatafter is certainly of rare occurrence. 
I know very few men who can boast of 
having rolled over a tiger at a single shot. 


‘a rapid rate, but I seized the gun offered 
‘by one of the shikaris, and stretched the 
tiger lifeless on the ground. And so you 
-see that this redoubtable monster, who in 


-one year had walked off with fifty victims, 
‘shamefully fled before the look of a man 
who had dared, to use his eyes.” 

Great applause greeted Mr. Shortbody 
-as he resumed his seat. 

“Gentlemen,” said the timid Whatafter, 
-as he rose to follow, ‘I hardly like to give 
‘an opinion in the debate which our col- 
‘leagues Butnot and Shortbody have so 
brilliantly opened ; famous tigerslayers as 
they are. Tn my opinion tiger-hunting is 
the noblest of the sports, and without it 
our existence at the out-stations would be 
terribly monotonous. In that I share the 
opinion of my friend Butnot. As to the 
cowardice of the tiger, I have frequently 
noticed it, as our friend Shortbody has 
‘done, and it is this very cowardice that 
surrounds our philsathromic mission with 
such danger, for our enemy not only 
brings his ferocity into play against us, 
but he adds to it his cunning and his hate, 
and baffles our courage by taking us una- 
wares. 

“But it is not only in the face of man 
that the tiger shows the cowardice of his 
heart. One other enemy, a very modest 
‘one, however, makes him tremble, and that 
isthe wild dog, the Cuon rutilans of our 
naturalists. This animal, which is princi- 
pally met with in the Central Provinces, is 
about the size of the ordinary dog. He 
goes in packs of some ten to a dozen, and 
with consummate ability gives chase to all 
the frequenters of the jungle, including 
even the tiger. I have myself on several 
occasions seen such packs pursuing the 
tiger, and he was shamefully running away 
from them, and I know on very good 
authority that such pursuits always end in 
the death of the hunted. It is a strange 
fact that the jackals, in spite of their for- 
midable numbers, never attack’the tiger. 

“TI was once out tiger-shooting near 
Dumoh, and was passing the night perched 
up ina tree near the carcass of a buffalo 
which had been dragged there the night 
before by one of these giant cats. As it 
was bright moonlight I kept myself care- 
fully hidden among the leaves. I had 

in my position about an hour when I 
saw two jac come into the clearing in 
which lay the buffalo. With great pre- 
caution they sidled up to the carcass, 
dancing round it in the most comical 
fashion, and then scurried off as if panic- 
stricken, to come back immediately after- 
wards, At last one of them threw himself 
on the buffalo and began to tear it with 
his teeth, while the other stood by asa sen- 
tinel with his nose to the wind and his 
ears erect, and took no part in the feast. 
Suddenly the sentinel gave a jump, and 
stuck up his back in such a way that I 
thought the tiger was coming. But a 
moment afterwards I saw a third jackal 
appear, and after creeping up very cau- 
tiously and going a long way round, he 
attacked the carcass notwithstanding the 
sentinel’s growls. 

_ ‘In about half an hour the jackals con- 
tinued their feasting, and then I saw them 
hurriedly get up and run backwards and 
fo in a very agitated way, all the 
time keeping their eyes fixed on the same 
point jest behind the tree I was up. This 
time 1 was sure that they had seen the 
tiger; but afraid of making a noise, I dare 
not turn round, and there I remained for 
Some time in quite a fever of expectation. 
Suddenly the jackals began molrowing 


“Fired the six chambers point blank at the Tiger's Head.” 


step of the tiger, and just beneath me there 
came into view his large head and striped 
shoulders. He came on without suspect- 
ing anything, and kept his eyes on the 
grimacing jackals. When he had reached 
the carcass he stopped, turned broadside 
on, and I fired. With a hoarse growl, and 
before I could give him a second shot, he 
sprang out of the clearing, and I heard 
him run for a moment or two, and then 
fall heavily among the bushes. I waited 
a little time, and then got down out of 
the tree and called my shikaris, and we 
soon found the tiger stone dead. Thanks 
to the jackals, I had been abie to kill him 
with a single bullet, which, as far as I 
know, is rather a rare occurrence.” 

Whatafter’s story was received with 
discreet murmurs of approbation, and these 
had scarcely died out when Dr. Cunning- 
ham broke silence with, 

“ Gentlemen, as it is getting late, I will 


I never have had the luce to do so. I 
should say that, more than any other of 
the felidew, the tiger takes a long time to 
die, and you might almost reverse the pro- 
verb and say that a quarter of an hour 
after death he is still alive. In fact we 
often see the tiger do things for some 
seconds which would be impossible had 
the muscles which cause them been really 
smashed up and destroyed by the pro- 
jectile. As an illustration of this, I will. 
tell you of a very sorrowful affair of which 
I was the helpless spectator. 

“<A few years ago I was in garrison at 
Nassirabad, in Rajputana, and I was 
spending all my spare time in the Aravali 
hills, where there is game of every sort 
and description. I had as my in ble 
companions two brother officers—Captain 
Burr, an accomplished sportsman, and a 
Lieutenant Wilmot, who was a young fel- 
low, quite a novice, but very promising. 
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“One day we heard of a very large 
tiger, who was playing havoc with the 
cattle of the Thakoor of Dabla. The hill 
close to this village had no trees on it, so it 
was impossible to get into hiding there, 
and thus we had to go after the tiger in the 
daytime with beaters, and, as the bushes 
were rather thick, the attempt promised to 
be rather dangerous. 

“This being the case, I at first refused 
to let Wilmot come with us, but I yielded 
to his urgent request, and we three set off. 

“‘T took a few shikaris that I had chosen 
with seme care, and of whom I felt sure, 
and at first everything went well. The tiger 
was brought under fire in a most favourable 
way, and as soon as we spotted him we 
rolled bim over with three bullets in quite 
a regular manner. I was stepping up to 
give him his final, when the brute ads a 
last effort and disappeared in the bushes, 
taking with him a fourth bullet, which 
struck him on his hind leg. It was evident 
that the last wound would prevent him 
going very far, and I mustered the beaters, 
and we started in search of him. 

“You know, gentlemen, that this is the 
most dangerous part of a tiger-chase, and 
that you cannot act too warily. We ad- 
vanced, then, with great care, and beating 
all the bushes, when I suddenly saw that 
Wilmot had remained behind. I was as- 
tounded at his recklessness, but it was not 
my fault. At the same moment that I 
missed him we heard a fearful shout from 
the middle of » thicket about twenty paces 
off, immediately followed by several shots. 
I ran up, trembling with excitement, and 
nearly fainted at what I saw. 

“The tiger had seized Wilmot as he 
passed, and dug his tccth into the unfor- 
tunate fellow’s right side. Wilmot had had 
the pluck and strength to draw his re- 
volver from his belt, and fired the six 
chambers point blank at the tiger’s head. 
And yet the brute, blinded with blood, 
with his head smashed into pieces, never 
let go his hold, and continued to shake his 
victim as a cat does a mouse. Mad with 
rage, we fired into the tiger's body, and he 
then let go his hold, and Wilmot was free. 
Notwithstanding his terrible wounds, 
Wilmot raised himself up, and, saying to 
me, ‘It was all my fault, Cunningham,’ 
fell back dead. He was only one-and- 
twenty.” 

The doctor resumed his scat, his audience 
having been much affected at his story. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ said the president, ‘all 
honour to the heroes who give their lives 
for a cause of which none can deny the 
philanthropic character. In attacking 
these tigers, in pursuing them in their 
haunts, we are not giving ourselves over to 
a vain and futile distraction, we are not 
only rendering a servico to popular fears, 
hut we are teaching the natives to respect 
the European race which has brought them 
the benefits of a higher civilisation. Before 
this conference closes, and we join the 
ladies, who are protesting against our 
having abandoned them, Thave 8 word to 
say which will be of special interest to 
you. : 

‘‘Tt is a fact well known to all of you 
that s powerful tiger will clear the country 
over which he ranges of all his rivals. So 
it has been in Mahavellipore, and since the 
appearance of the king-of-the-tigers all 
his congeners seem to have flown. On the 
other hand, as if in corifession of our supe- 
rior prowess, our adversary himself has 
now gone. According to the latest news, 
it is not known what has become of him, 
and the shikaris seem to fancy that he has | 


taken refuge behind the Nirbada. If that 
is confirmed we shall be obliged to declare 
this Tigerslayers’ Club to be permanent 
until the Bagh Rajah has been found and 
executed. And now, gentlemen, this mect- 
ing is adjourned.” 

The colonel quitted his seat, and the 
sportsmen, old and young. moved into the 
drawing-room, where the ladies had already 
assembled. 

At the colonel’s order, the palace band, 
which was always in readiness in case the 
club should require its services, now struck 
up, andits enlivening strains echoed through 
the pavilion. In afew moments the tables 
and chairs were cleared away from the 
centre of the saloon, the mammas arranged 


themselves round the room, and the gentle- ; 


men came forward to choose their partners. 


In spite of his entreaties, Holbeck was ; 


obliged, for the first time in his life, to face 
the inextricable perplexities of a quadrille, 
and we may say at once that he demeaned 
himself with as much ability as if he were 
an old diplomatist accustomed to figure on 
the waxed floors of the courts of royalty. 

However, he had to excuse himself from 
the final galop, his little legs refusing to 
keep up with the impetuous speed of his 
fellow-dancers. Escaping from the crowd, 
he took refuge with Mrs. Shortbody, with 
whom he was a particular favourite. 

“‘What do you think of that?” said he 
to that amiable lady as he sank almost out 
of breath ona chair. ‘That little witch, 
Miss Mary Shaughnessy, obliged an old 
man like me to go through all those figur- 
ings and caperings.” 

“You are rather worried, my dear 
doctor,” said Mrs. Shortbody. ‘‘but you 
must forgive Mary her little bit of fun.” 

“ Forgive her 2” said the doctor, sendin, 
his gold spectacles up on to his forehead 
with a jerk. ‘Of course I forgive her. 
You see, my dear madam, I consider Miss 


| Shaughnessy to be one of the most amiable. 
'! young ladies 
; meet.” 


it would be possible to 


‘“‘ You are right,”’ said Mrs. Shortbody. 
“‘T have taken a great deal of notice of her, 
and every day I see some new thing to 
admire in her.” 

| Once started on this theme the good 
doctor could not stop himself, for we 
know with what admiration the daughter 
_of his friend Shaughnessy had inspired 
him, and so he spent some considerable 
time. with Mrs. Shortbody delightedly lis- 
tening to all the good lady told him con- 
cerning Mary, whom she had known from 
infancy, having been a friend of her 
' mother’s. 
In the meantime, Barbarou, now broken 
‘in to all the refinements of the ‘best 
society,” demeaned himself with as much 
ease as if his coat had been made for 
- him. In truth, this fortunate garment, 
‘by putting a check on his exuberance, 
; was of the utmost value to Barbarou, and 
‘gained for him praises innumerable for 
‘the distinction of his bearing. And Mrs. 
| Whatafter declared that beneath his ele- 
gant exterior she could detect that charm- 
‘ing dash, that furia francese, which has 
‘always characterised the representatives 
‘ of ‘‘la grande nation.” 
| As for Everest, no sooner had the or- 
chestra struck up than he hurried off to the 
coffee-room. The colonel, who acted as 
master of the ceremonies, hunted out the 
young lord in his retreat, but Everest re- 
fused to move, excusing himself on the 
ground of a splitting headache. 

At length eleven o’clock struck. The 
haughty Mrs. Peernose arose and, marching 
up to the band, stop the music. The 
party had to bow to her decision, and re- 
tired to their canvas homes. 


(To be continued.) 
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MERE was a small hut or cabin in the | 

garden at Sunnyside. close to the 
potting-sbed. It was called ‘‘Ivy Cot- 
tage,” and had been built by the gardener 
expressly for the children. Their outdoor 
toys—hoops, horses, wheclbarrows, spades, 
and so forth—were kept init. There too 
had been the workshop in which Harry, 
considerably assisted by the gardener, had 
constructed the mansion for the rat. 

The design of this mansion was ingeni- | 
ous and original, and fully carried out the 
architect's intention, which was to afford 
the rat as much varicty and space as pos- 
sible. The champagne-case formed the 
main structure vf tie building. Two 
boxes were added, with corridors of iron 
pipe. The mansion, when complete, com- , 
prised a dormitory and bath-room, a 
epacious day-room and gymnasium. The 
upper boxes were made to take off if neces- 
sary; and a rough ornamental coping of 
wood worked with a fret-saw gave ao finish 
to the whole. 

“Rat Castle” was to be kept for the pre- 
sent in Ivy Cottage; and thither hastened 
the children as soon as they reached home. 

Everything was in readiness. A nest of 
bay and flannel and old pieces of rope was | 
in the dormitory; the bath was set out in 
the bath-room; there was a supply of 
choice food in tne day-room. 

Harry presided over the exciting cere- 
mony of installing the rat in its new home, 
and the others looked on with intense in- | 
terest. Tke door of cutrance was in the 
roof of the dormitory. The rat was intro- 
duced, and at once crept into the nest, 
where it seemed inclined to take up per- 
manent quarters. This, however, was not 
part of the programme, and Harry with a 
stem of grass gave the animal a hint that 
its presence was required elsewhere. So it 
proceeded downstairs into the bath-room, 
looked about, put its nose into the bath 
and had a drink, ran up the inclined plane 
and down into the pipe which led into the | 
day-room. Here it seemed very happy, ' 
for it seampered up and down, aad peered 
into every corner, and nibbled an almond. : 
Then, under Harry's persuasion, it ran 
along the upper Jedge and got into the | 
gymnasium. This wus a narrow but very | 
lofty apartment, fitted with ledges ascend- 
ing on alternate sides. The blade of grass 
Was brought repeatedly into play before ‘ 
the dificult feat of this Alpine exercise 
Was accomplished. But when the highest 

fe was gained the rat scon disappeared 
down the descending pipe, and found iteelf | 
once more in the sleeping-chamber. Thus 
the tour of the castle was performed to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and tke rat 
returned to its nest and retired from public | 
view. Dickey had watched the manovuvres | 
in silence, his little soul completely ab- 
sorbed with an interest too deep for words. 

atry, the showman, had done all the 
talking : and Molly graced the proccedings | 
with iluperial condescension. | 


THE WHITE RAT. 


By Tue Rey. A. N. Manan, M.A, F.G.S., 


CHAPTER III. 


Nurse was now heard calling the chil- 
dren to come in, and Harry supported her 


authority by saying, ‘‘Come _ along, 
chickens; we must say, ‘Good-night, 
rat.” é 


Then Dick came very close, and said, 
‘Harry, I want to whisper.” Harry bent 
his head, and the confidential words were, 
“Don't you think the rat will mind the 
dark? Might I have him in my bed ?” 

Harry laughed, and said, ‘‘ No, Dick, he 
wouldn’t be very pleasant company, and 
rats always live in the dark ; you never sce 
them in the daytime.” 

« Ah,” said Dickey, ‘‘ those are ugly old 
brown wild rats that hide away; this one 
is lovely and tame and white.” 

“*Come in, Master Harry ; your mamma 
wishes to see you all in the drawing- 
room.” 

They came in accordingly; Harry with 
a bound and a run indicative of vigorous 
spirits ; Molly with sedate comportment as 
she sidled up to the mother who was re- 
clining on the sofa, and nestled her head 
on her mother’s shoulder. Dickey walked 
thoughtfully up to receive a kiss, and then 
their tongues were loosed to recount the 
enjoyments of Miss Porchester’s party, 


‘and it was ‘“D’you know this?” and 


“D'you know that?” for the next ten 
minutes, until Mrs. Stephenson had heard 
all particulars of the entertainment. But 
Dickey’s little mind was ill at ease. He 
could not bear to’ think of the white rat 
being left all alone in Ivy Cottage. His 
mother saw his anxious expression, and 
maternal sympathy divined the nature of 
his distress, as she said, ‘‘ Shall we let the 
white rat sleep in the kitchen to-night, 
Dickey ?” 

“Oh, do, mother,” and the large eyes 
brightened up in an instant. ‘‘Oh, mother, 
how kind you are! I do think he would 
Wave been afraid of the dark, poor little 
ratty!” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Stephenson, ‘‘ what 
do you think, Harry? Can you fetch in 
the cage?” 

‘Oh, yes, mother; you know the dor- 
mitory tukes off; it’s only fastened on with 
wooden pegs. I can take it off in a 
minute. The pipes come out, and I'll 
fetch it.” 

Harry soon returned with the rat in: its 
sleeping apartment. It was shown to 
mother, who admired it, to Dickey’s satis- 
faction; and then it was carricd off and 
put on a shelf of the dresser, high up, out 
of the cat’s way. And Molly and Dickey 
wished their mother good-night, and dis- 
appeared upstairs, 

Harry, having made himself tidy, sat in 
the drawing-room, and prepared his lesson 
for the next day. There was supper at 
eight and prayers at half-past, after which 
Harry went to bed. He and Dick had o 
little room to themselves at the top of the 
house, with a skylight opening in the roof. 
Mrs. Stephenson did worsted-work during 


ete, 


preparation, and Harry generally managed 
to get over his lesson by ten minutes to 
eight, so as to have time for a little con- 
versation. 

‘Mother, when do you think Dick will 
go to Highfield? He's awfully backward. 
He can only read words of one syllable, 
and dvesn’t know ‘ menen,’” 

‘Poor little man,’’ said mother; ‘‘ Dr. 
Clark told me we must not bother his small 
brain. It is much more jmportant that his 
body should grow and gain strength. I 
sometimes think he ought to go to the sea~ 
side. He was so well when we were at 
Eastbourne last holidays.” 

‘‘ Eastbourne is such a jolly place,” said 
Harry. ‘‘I should like to live there—and 
yet I don’t know; the woods and fields are 
better in summer; at least, they’re both 
stunning. I think I like home best and 
going to the sea for a change.” 

«I’m sure you would be sorry to leave 
Decpwells, Harry, and so would Dick. 
But father and I both think it might do 
him good, and Aunt Jane would like to 
have him at Ventnor after Christmas. He 
gets such bad colds in January and Feb- 
ruary that we are seriously thinking of 
letting him go.” 

The days went quickly by with even, 
uneventful routine. Harry went his daily 
journeys to and fro between Sunnyside and 
Highfield. Dickey and his sisters ;icked 
the last blackberries in their morning 
‘rambles, and now contented themselves 
with hoops. Chill October passed away, 
| and November fogs bad drawn their shroud 
| over hill and dale for the wind and sun to 
sweep off. December came. 


“The bleak wind whistles ; snow-showers far and near 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 
Antumn hath passed away, and cold and drear 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound.” 


The holidays were close at hand, each 
day bringing them visibly nearer, and 
glad anticipations filled the boys with 
fresh energy and the desire to rejoice in 
their youth. It had been settled that ufter 
Christmas Dickey should try the soft 
climate and tempered sea-breezes of Vent- 
nor. 

Dickey’s affection for the white rat had 
not diminished with time. Now that the 
cold weather had come it was allowed to 
! live in the kitchen. Dickey often let it out 
for a run. The old white cat, Tom, had 
grown callous to this intruder, and treated 
‘its presence with dignified indifference. 
But one day Dickcy was exercising his pet 
upon the kitchen floor and fecding him 
with stray currants. Cook was busy with 
pans and platters in the larder. 

The feline Tom had been prowling about 
the garden, and had enccuntered an 
acquaintance in the shape of a lank black 
cat, with green eyes that shone in the dark 
like gems of unearthly lustre. This auimal 
was a casual frequenter cf the garden at 


TX 
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Sunnyside. It might be seen in the twi- 
ight of a summer evening stealing across 
the lawn with a hurried slouching and re- 
pulsive gait, gesting treachery and 
rapine. Tom had invited this ill-omened 
acquaintance to return with him to the 


same feline monster which now presumed 

so far upon its intimacy with the place as 

to make an informal entrance by a back 

window, instead of ringing like a gentle- 

men and soliciting admission at the front 
oor. 

While Tom was composedly resting after 
his exertions this Jean fleshed gauit epecis 
men of his race peered with its evil eyes 
into the kitchen and sighted the rat. The 
Zulu was famished. The rat was a tempt- 
ing morsel, absolutely irresistible. Nts 
white dress and sleek aspect, suggesting 
milk and meat in one, excited the carni- 
vorous and lactibibulous instincts of the 
black cat. Without a pause to deliberate, 
its paws bristling with drawn claws, it 
rushed furiously upon the unsuspecting 
rat. Dickey, stunned by the sudden onset 
and petrified with horror, had still the pre- 
sence of mind to snatch a basin that stood 
mpon the table, with a view to Christmas 
plum-pudding, and with the vigour of 
desperation he aimed it at the murderer. 

Not a very true aim was it by reason 
of Dickey’s inexperience as a marksman, 


“| but the basin smashed to smithereens on 


SOS | the stone flags close enough to astonish the 


house. They found the back door shut, 
but Tom knew of a window communicating 
with a passage which led to the kitchen. 
He often made use of this entrance, and 
through it he now jumped, closely followed 
by his friend. Tom espied Dickey and the 
yat through the kitchen door, but paid no 
heed. He was a portly cat, advanced in 
years, and the exertion of his jump was no 
amall tax upon his energies. He therefore 
sat him down upon the mat, and licked a 
per carefully. Not so the Zulu, as Harry 
ad named the casual frequenter. 

But before we describe his proceedings 
it may interest you to hear how this ugly 
quadruped was first introduced to Harry 
and Dick. 

One night in the previous July there had 
been o most terrific thunderstorm. Vivid 
flashes of lightning were followed by pro- 
longed and deafening reverberations. It 
seemed as though the floor of heaven were 
paved with sheet-iron, and the giants 
overhead were bowling mountains from 
one end to the other. Dickey, paralysed 
with cold fright, had sought safety in 
Harry’s bed. Harry, hardly less terrified, 
was but a sorry comforter. Yet the panic- 
stricken pair found some mutual consola- 
tion in each other’s presence, and as they 
sat crouching with white faces and beating 
hearts, too terrified to get out and shut the 
window, which was always left o on 
hot nights, suddenly, after a fi that 
seemed to split the room asunder and a 
arash that seemed to bring down the very 
ikies in desolating ruin—suddenly, wit 
the scream of a demon, there sprang 
through the open window, right on to the 
bed, the hideous form of a green-eyed fire- 
flashing black cat. A period of solid dark- 
ness succeeded the brilliant electric illumi- 
nation, during which, with a rush and a 
sourry, this monster of night darted on to 
the wash-stand and out of the window. 
It was not a night of peaceful rest for the 
two boys, who only got to at last 
when the storm had spent its fury and 
gone muttering away into more distant 
regions, and dawn was well-established in 
the heavens. 

Such was the introduetion. It was this 


cat out of its nine lives, and as fragments 
ricocheted on its body it relinquished its 
hold on the prey, and instantly fled, 
escaping by the same window ough 
which it had entered. 

Dickey caught up the rat. There were 
marks of blood on its white fur. Dickey 
sobbed with grief, and his tears trickled on 
the rat as he hugged it in his small hands, 
and when he wiped its body with his 
handkerchief the moisture of his tears 
washed out the stains. He called loudly 
to the cook, who hearing sounds of battle 
was already making tracks for the field. 
Dickey was inconsolable. He wanted 
plaster to put on the wounds. Cook 
examined them carefully, and ssid a little 
lard rubbed in would best. This she 
applied, and the rat, gradually recovering 


off, and when once in the embrace of 
Morpheus, did not often wake until 
he had drained the cup of refreshing balm 
for eight hours. It would seem that Dickey 
also slept through that night, for the 
timid little nature could never have dons 
what it did do except in sleep. For wha 
cook came down at seven o’clock next 
morning into the kitchen she was startled 
to see 8 small scrap of humanity huddled 
up on a blanket that had been left over- 
night to air. She almost screamed at the 
unexpected sight, but recognised who it 
was in time to check herself. In his hands 
crossed over his chest Dickey held the 
white rat. Cook called the housemaid, and 
between them the 
rat and put it back into the . ‘They 
then lifted up the sleeping Dick, blanket 
and all, and carried him upstairs and put 
him into his own bed and tucked him up. 
He never woke, but slept on till te 
o'clock, and this long sleep refreshed his 
little frame famously, and he was quite 
isky when he awoke. 

The servants wisely kept their ow 
counsel, and did not tell any one of the 
matter. 

“Then how do you know about it?” I 
hear some one ask. Ah, that’s the secret! 
How do story-tellers ever learn the secrets 
they disclose? It is curious, but you 
should not be too inquisitive. 

In the course of the day cook innocently 
asked Dick whether he dreamed anything 
in the night. 

“Oh, yes; I dreamed that I went down 
to the kitchen to see how the rat was, and 
got on the dresser and took it out and 
cuddled it, and felt quite ha: 12, 

What a strange ttle fellow he was! 
What power the nervous and sensitive 
brain had over the frail body! Whs 


mysteries does sleep—so familiar yet # 
marvellous—reveal, yet hide, from our u1- 
derstandings ! 

A few 


lays later the holidays came 


from its fright, was put back into the 


cage. 

That night Dickey was very restless in 
bed, and kept turning and twisting. When 

try came up he noticed how disturbed 
Dickey seemed, muttering at intervals and 
grinding his teeth. Harry could not get 
to sleep for some time under these dis- 
quieting influences. But at last he dropped 


Christmas, with its holly and mistletoe, 
and mince-pies and ers, Once mor 
gladdened the juvenile world. Aunt Jane 
spent the festive season at Sunnyside, and 
the week after she returned to Ventnor, 
taking Dickey and the inseparable white 
rat, and Harry too, for the remainder of 
the heavens. 
(To be continued.) 
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DRUMS AND FIFES; AND HOW TO BEAT AND PLAY THEM. 


By J. AnTutr EL.iort, 


Author of “ Poor Regimental Jack,” “Kavanagh of Lucknow,” ete. 


PART I, 
“The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife.”—Othello, 


fluence, and that of the 
miserable amateur or 
society bands that occa- 
sionally parade through 
the streets of our towns 
and villages, making day 
and night hideous with 
their noise. The il- 
lustration accompanying 


what we mean. 

Not but what there are 
exceptions to the rule in 
these cases, and excel- 
et one too, But, ;gene. 
. . rally, the members of 
[ dram-and-fife-band is now so popular an | these “*ragged corps” are ae cation to show their 
area in the country that no apology | skill in public that they commence to parade the 
Fea led for placing before our readers some | streets @ Ja militaire before they have properly 
itera details concerning the history of | learned the veryrudiments of musical knowledge. 
a ancient musical instruments, che drum In some parts of England, however, notably 
ad fife, together with a little practical instruc- | in the large manufacturing towns, but prin- 
ne oa to how they should be manipulated to | cipally in Lancashire and Yorkshire, drum-and- 
Wee sureniege tf with a maximum of | fife bands attain to great perfection, and take 
a neem @ minimum of annoyance to one’s | part Pay ara held pesodieany to deter- 

g | mine which is the best amongst them. At these 

t verybody has noticed the vast difference | “contests,” too, the sight ee be seen of stal- 
: vb the playing of the drum-and-fife bands | wart working men, with large brawny hands, 
the Guards, with its lively and inspiriting in- | playing with grace and pathos well-arranged 


The Village Band. 


this chapter will show | 


selections from the various operas, etc., and not 
merely the ‘‘quick-step ” business, which seems 
to be the whole stock-in-hand of London corps 
of drums and fifes, even of those attached 
to our Volunteer battalions. There have been 
one or two of these ‘‘contests” at the Crystal 
Palace, and on each occasion the palm of victory 
was easily carried off by a provincial corps. 
This should not be; and with a view of stimu- 
lating the members of drum-and-fife bands to 
greater exertions in the cause of good music we 
have undertaken to disclose, as far as lies in our 


| power, the secret by which perfection in the 


art of “‘drummery and fifery’” can be attained. 
For this purpose we will begin with the drum, 


f|an instrument with which all our boys have 


acquainted, either in the 
nursery or elsewhere, and which, even in the 
shape of a toy, is capable of producin, consider- 
able amusement or annoyance. Perhaps more 
of the latter than the former. 

Few persons succeed in initiating themselves 
into the mysteries of ‘‘drummery,” although 
many nurse an innate love of the noisy tube, 
which perhaps (if we except the trumpet and 
cymbal) is the most martial musical instrument 
in the world. The roll of the drum has, indeed, 
an irresistibly fascinating influence, which, 
when it is produced by the manipulation of 


been more er less 
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practised hands, sends a thrill of delight through 
a listencr’s breast. 

Unfortunately, all who undertake to beat the 
drum are not practised hands, and there is! 
nothing so painful to a musical ear _as to listen 
toa bungling drummer whose ‘‘roll,” instead 
of being close and crisp, resembles nothing so 
much as a few potatoes talling down the kitchen 
stairs ! 

As in everything else relating to music, there 
isa ‘‘kna manner of beating the drum 
well, even after its mysteries have been acquired, 
and this can only be obtained after persistent 
mitting study, and by those who take 
pride in thoroughly mastering and 
caring for their instrument. In the army a 
drummer cares for his drum as much as a cavalry 
soldier does for his horse, taking a pride in 
keeping it bright, clean, dry, and well braced- 
up, and when an accident happens to its head 
(for heads will give way occasionally under pres- 
sure !) he either replaces it by a new sheepskin 
or mends the fracture by stitching it up and 
pasting on the inner side a picee of old parch- 
ment with glue made by boiling down some 
small pieces of the same material. 

The drum is one of the most ancient of all 
musical instruments, for even savages have been 


stantly being varied, perhapy the most original 
shape being that of the Indian tom-toms (as 
known in England), and which we presume 
many of our readers havé seen. Some years 
ago it used to be a frequent occurrence to meet 
in our walks in the metropolis an Indian with a 
little barrel-shaped dram slung round his neck 
in big-drum fashion, which he beat with his | 
fingers, while his thumbs rested on the top edge | 
of the instrument. This kind of wanderi 
minstrel is never met with now, whidh is a pity, , 
as his picturesque figure, quaint dress, shy | 
manner, and droll song were a relief to the 
tedious monotony of old-fashioned organ-grinders 
and German bands. { 

The drum, as we have all known it from our 
childhood, consists of a brass or wooden shell, | 


el 


* From the Erse drumme. It was introduced into 
Enrope by the Saracens when they invaded Christen- 
dom.—Onited Service Almanack. | 


as the body of the instrument is called, to which 
is affixed two parchment ends or “heads.” ' 
These are secured by large hoops, kept in their 

places by a cord which runs transversely through 
either hoop all round the drum, and is braced 
up tightly with leather ‘ braces” when the | 
drum is about to be used. Many drums have 
been made lately, however, which are tightened 
or braced-up by a mechamieal arrangement aided 
by brass screws turned with the fingers, and ' 
these are about one-half the size of the ordinary 
side-drum. Some of them are made in ‘‘skele- 
ton” shape, z.¢., without a ‘‘ shell,” but there 
are disadvantages attached to these from which 
the corded drum is free ; for instance, if a screw | 
breaks it causes expense, whereas if a cord gives : 


way it can easily be ‘ spliced” by the owner. 

At the battle of the Alma the Coldstream 
Guards captured a whole set of Russian drums 
and bugles, all made similarly to our own, only | 
bearing the Russian Eagle in relief on the ; 
“shells” and “bells.” ‘The largest part of the | 
bugle, where the sound escapes, is termed the ' 
“bell.” The drum, however, which always , 
excites the greatest curiosity is the “big” dram 
(as it is popularly called), or bass drum, and in 
Abyssinia this drum holds a very prominent 
place in the councils of the State, it being 
always beaten to announce the commencement 
of peace or war or the progress of any special 
ceremonial. 

Perhaps the oldest drums we possess, if we 
omit the ancient drums in the South Kensington ! 
Museum, are those which are known as the | 
“ Tower drums,” lately exhibiting at the Crystal 
Palace, by permission of Messrs. Potter and Co., 
of Charing Cross, and which were used at the | 
Handel Festival over a hundred years ago. The | 
handsomest are these in use by the Brigade of 
Guards, and the silver ‘ kettledrums” of the 
Household Cavalry. 

Learning to “beat the drum” is thought by , 
most people to be a very casy matter, but it is | 
not quite so easy as a person who has never | 
tried it might think. ‘The skin comes off the | 
fingers of the left hand during the process, and 
until the fingers get hardened to it the opera- 
tion is a painful one. 

It is impossible to say whether the drum can 
be taught, as the phrase runs, ‘without a 
master,” but in case any of our young friends 
may wish to try the experiment, we will describe, 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; 


OR, STORIES OF MISSIONARY HEROISM AND 


ony Extor was the subject of our first notice, 
of our second is Captain Allen Gar- 
Fliet, “The Apostle to the Indians,” 
was the father of our Protestant missions, Side 
le with the old Puritan, Gardiner appro- 


the ground : dvance posts, not to 


hold them but to hand them over for others to 
occupy and possess. 
deavour, 

He was born on June 28th, 1794, at Basildon 
in Berkshire, and began life a3 a ‘‘vohinteer” 
» Fortune in 1810. 


At least, such was his en- 


the x Junior, had been blockaded in the 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
bour ly the Phebe and the smaller Cherub 


for nearly two months. On March 28th, how- 
ever, a heavy squall drove the Essex out to sea, 
and Captain Porter was foreed to fight. Hoist- 
ing his national colours and a large assortment 
of motto-flags all over the rigging, he at first 
endeavoured to outmanceuyre the Britisher. 


II.—THE PIONEER. 


Captain Hillyar, however, was not to be de-/ 
nied, and a very sharp action followed, in 
which the American lost twenty-four killed and 
forty-five wounded, while the Phebe had three 
killed and seven wounded, and the Cherub had , 
one man killed and three wounded. So good | 
was the gunnery that the Phebe had seven 
shots near her waterline, and the Essex was so | 
riddled that her captain in his report to Con- 
gress rejoiced that the Englishmen would never 
get her home. Lieutenant Pearson and her | 
prize crew did get her home, however and one 
of his officers was Midshipman Gardiner. 

From the Pheebe Gardiner went to the Gany- 


; mede, thence into the Leander, and thence into ; 


the Danntless, where occurred the crisis of his | 


, life. He had been carefully and lovingly , 
educated -by his mother, but on gi to sea, 
like many other boys, had becoine very careless | 


as to his religious dutics. He even tells a story 


| of how he had forgotten the very words of the 


Scriptures, and hung about a bookseller’s shop | 
till it was destitute of customers in order that 
no one might be near to hear him ask for a 
Bible, which he had resolved once more to read. ' 
His much-loved mother died. His father wrote 
down her dying words—and regretful ones they | 
were—as to the manner of her son’s life. These, 
with a letter of repreof from his father, and a , 


| riage his wife died. 


as briefly as possible, the necessary steps 
learning it. 

First of all, the would-be drummer m: 
learn the various parts of the instrument 
which he wishes to perform, which is not 
very great task, as they are few in nnmt 
They are—(1) the shell, (2) the hoops, (3) 
cord, (4) the heads, (5) the snares, (6) the s 
(7) the nut, (8) the feet, (9) the braces, (10) 
sticks, (11) the sling, or carriage, and (12) 
case. The first four parts we have alre: 
mentioned, and the others require but v 
little explanation. The snares are four pie 
of thick catgut which lie across the head wh 
is not beaten upen in order to produce 
crisp, rattling sound so familiar to our ea 
the screw and nut fasten the snares to the drt 
and are the means by which they can be ti; 
ened or loosened at pleasure. And here 
should mention that, by placing the spare c 
betrveen the head of the drum and the ‘‘snar 
is produced the muffled sound heard at n 
tary funerals, The fect are brass studs at 
an inch long, upon which the drum r 
when standing on the ground, ro that 
instrument may be kept dry and clean. 
braces are clamps of leather used for tighter 
the cords, upon which operation the (zou 
bad) sound of the drum depends. The st 
we are all quite familiar with; they are, 
should be, made of well-scasoned oak, wh 
however, does not always prevent them f 
splitting when in use. The sling, or carri 
is the belt by which the drum is held du 
use, and the case is a canvas covering for 
weather. 

When not in use the drum-sticks are pl: 
within one of the rows of cording and 
brace drawn up to keep them in their 
Previous to use the drum must be braced 


! which is dore by holding the inetrament : 


the snares-side towards one’s body and pul 
the braces up until the cords are tightenc! 
round. 

Having thus touched upon the history of 
drum, and explained its various parts and { 
uses, we must defer to another paper our le 
in ‘*drummery ”—a term which we hav 
to express exactly the art we are ¢ 
and which we think will prove both intere: 
and instructive. 

(To be continued.) 


PERIL, 


pious letter from a lady friend of his mot] 


} reached him when as lientenant of the D: 


The cl 


amie ay 


less he was at Penang in 1820. 
was wrought, and Gardimr bee 
man. 

The Dauntless went to the Pacific cor 
America, aud at Lima the idea of devoting 
self tu missionary enterprise secins first to 
occurred to him, A visit to Tahiti, wher 
was then happy and prosperous, confirme:d 
in his resolution ; and on being invalided | 
he volunteered to go to South America 1 
the auspices of the London Missionary So< 

The offer was declined, and shortly afte 
Gardiner got married. After more servic: 
in the Jupiter and other vessels, he return 
England, and .in the eleventh year of his 
As he stood by her b: 
he made the vow from which he never swerv 
that henceforth he would devote himse 
visiting savage lands and reconnoitrin;s 
missions. : 

In 1834 he went to South Africa. and in 
pay with Berken, a fellow-passenger who: 

ad persuaded to accompany hin, he se 
from Cape Town to make his way inte 
Zulu country. He started with the 

waggon and ox team, but at the Buffulk 
oxen were all driven off by the natives, 
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ippeal to the neighbouring chief produced a 
lisplay of greed almost unparalleled. Tzatzoe 
yen wanted one of his boots, ‘‘as he had two 
ind one was enough!" At Yellowwood he had 
‘oshave a man to keep the natives quiet, and 
1s difficulties were increasing it was decided 
chat Gardiner should push on to Dingarn, the 
tulu chief, and that Berken should follow with 
ihe waggons. After calling on the King of the 
Ainapondas, whom he found trying a rain- 
naker who had failed to bring down a shower 
that had been paid for, he pressed on to the 
lukamas, having nearly lost his horse in a 
juicksand. The river he crossed in a canoe he 
iad made out of a couple of cow skins, while 
he natives went over on a raft made of reed 
wundles, At last he reached the circular town 
f Dingarn, and was there received with great 
uspicion owing to the presents not being forth- 
oming. Here he had to stay a month, a 


titness to Dingarn’s burning a hole in a man’s | 
trist with a lens, and many other very much ! 
When the | 


nore shocking acts of barbarity. 
resents arrived and were approved of he en- 
ered on the real business of his journey. The 


sing listened to all he had to say about the | 


tood Book, and referred the matter to his 
ndunas. The reply was characteristic, ‘‘ We 
rill never hear nor understand your book, but 
f you will instruct us in the use of muskets you 
re welcome to stay.” 

He did not stuy ; he returned to Port Natal, 
nd there he was the first to preach the Gospel. 
Jn the Sunday morning he would stand under a 


Tee, ag he used to stand on the quarter-deck of | 


is ship, and read the Scriptures to that very 
jiseellaneous congregation of white and black; 
a the afternoon he would teach the Kaffirs, as 
ealso did at the school during the week. At 
rst the Kaffirs were very shy, fearing his object 
vas to make slaves of them, but after a time 
hey came to know him better, and things grew 
9 promising that he bought a piece of land to 
mnd a station, He was alone in his efforts, 
o Berken had gone away in the Circe and she 
‘as never heard of again. 

It soon became necessary for him to visit 
Jingarn, and so he journeyed up to Congeba, 


nd quite won that monarch’s heart by appear- | 


ig before him in his full dress naval captain’s 
niform. On the 25th of June, 1835, he was 
ack to found the new town of Durban, so 
alled after the then Governor of the Cape, and 
lected the site for the church. A third visit 
) Dingarn followed, and at it the Zulu king 
ave him the whole colony of Natal and told 
im he should hold him responsible for its proper 
Iministration. After this unexpected and em- 
arrassing gift Gardiner set off for Cape Town 
> the Governor, and thence came on to England 
) find a missionary to carry on his work. 
rancis Owen volunteered, and with him he re- 
aimed to Durban, bringing also his wife—for 
e had married again—and his three children. 
8 the ship entered the harbour one of his chil- 
ten died. 

He went up to Dingarn, was well received, 
ad then founded the mission settlement of 
lambanati. But there were serious difficulties 
read. The abolition of slavery had been so 
ateful to the Boers, the old Dutch colonists of 
te Cape, that many of them had moved off 
ith their goods and “apprentices” to the 
anks of the Orange. Hearing of Gardiner's 
lecess with Dingarn, they thought they would 
39 get some advantage cut of the Zulu king, 


ad attempted to overawe him with a display of | 
But the Kaffir was not alarmed, he ; 
d them to think that he would listen to their | 


tearms, 


eman‘s, and when he had got a fair number of 
lem together, be surrounded them with his 
arriors and ordered a massacre. He then sent 
w Mr. Owen and told him the Boers had been 
unished because they had attempted to take a 
lean advantage of the captain, but that his 
cople wanted no more book, “they must be 
wight how to shoot.” In vain Mr. Owen pro- 
ssted ; a war began, and he was helpless. 

As soon as Hambanati was founded Captain 
‘ardiner appears to have thought that his work 
1 South Africa was done, aud that his true 
phere lay in South America, Leaving Cape 


Town in the schooner Velocity, the Gardiners 
reached Rio, and thence made their way up 
country towards the Andes. Leaving his family 
at Concepcion, the captain went forward alone, 
crossed the Biotio on a raft made of four trunks 
of trees lashed to poles and towed at the tail of 
a swimming horse, and at last reached a chief 
of the Independent Indians whose name was 
Corbalan. Since the Jesuits had been expelled 
from South America in 1767 for their trading 
weaknesses, nearly all missions to the Indians 
had ceased, and an extensive field for Gospel 
work here lay open if once a footing could be 
secured. Corbalan at first welcomed the captain 
and offered ‘‘ to teach hiin the language if he in 
return would teach him the way to heaven,” 
but ina few days other counsels unfortunately 
prevailed and Gardiner had to retire. 

His next expedition was to Valdivia, but here 
the Indians said they could see no difference 
between his teaching and that of the Spanish 
Catholics, ‘‘as both meant the same thing.” 
In short, after two years’ travel, South America 
was left, and the Gardiners were on their way 
to the Malay Peninsula. A call was made at 
Tahiti--then in a state of confusion owing to 
the extraordinary proceedings of the French 
under Louis Philippe in dispossessing Queen 
Pomare—and then, after a short stay on the 
Australian maiuland, the voyage was resumed 
to Timor. The Dutch, however, suspected 
Gardiner of having some political mission, and 
| refused to aid him in any way in founding a 
| mission in New Guinea or the neighbouring 
islands. ‘‘ You might as well teach monkeys 
as Papuans !” said the governor. 

From Malaya, then, Gardiner went to Cape 
Town, and from Cape Town he sailed for she 
treeless, heath-covered Falkland Islands, whence 
he intended to attack Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego. After some waiting he found a vessel 
willing to make the voyage to Fuego, and, 
leaving his wife and two children in a Robinson 
Crusoe sort of a cottage on the Falklands, he 
started. The natives, Tocaver: proved so dull 
and thievish that nothing could be done, and 
Gardiner had to cross the Straits of Magellan 
to Patagonia, where the people hunt the guana- 
cos with the bolas, and live in horseskin tents. 
In Oazy Harbour Gardiner took up his quarters, 
and many of the natives came and listened to 
him. He met with a little encouragement, but 
not much. 

Making his way back to the Falklands, he 
there found the Erebus and Terror on their way 
to the Antarctic. They left on September 8th, 
and the islands dropped back into their usual 
state of cheerlessness. Gardiner now sent an 
account of his doings to our missionary socie- 
ties, but they saw no way to help him. He 
came home, with his family, and returned alone 
with a collection of Testaments and tracts. 
These he distributed, and again he returned to 
England. On his next journey Mr. Hunt ac- 
companied him to Oazy Harbour, but a change 
had come over the scene—the Catholic mis- 
sionaries had at last begun operations among 
the Patagonians, and, with a better centre, 
seemed to have greater. prospects of success. 

Gardiner's next journey was to Bolivia, where 
he met with a more welcome reception, and, 
founding a station at Potosi, left Federigo 
Gonzalez in charge of it. After this encourage- 
ment he came back to Britain, and with much 
time and trouble raised the funds for a Pata- 
gonian mission. With five men, he took out 
three boats, two huts, and six months’ pro- 


Christianise the Fuegians by living amongst 
them. The expedition was, however, too small, 
and fell an casy prey to the natives of the Land 
of Fire, who stole and damaged at such an 
alarming rate that a retreat had to be made to 
Payta ; and, after distributing the Bibles and 
tracts in Peru, Gardiner came home across 
Panama. 

Again he went out, this time with two 
launches, the Pioneer and the Speedwell, and 
two smaller boats. With him went his old 
carpenter, three Cornish fishermen, and two 
catechists, Maidment and Williams, the latter 
of whom was a surgeon, With them they took 


sions, intending to make another attempt to- 


six months’ provisions, and supplies for another 
six months were undertaken to be forwarded 
by the society to Picton Island. The results 
were disastrous; the boats were driven away 
by the hostile natives, a retreat was made to 
Banner Cove, and there most of the stores were 
buried, and thence an endeavour was made to 
reach Jemmy Button, the Fuegian who visited 
England in 1830 with Captain Fitzroy, and who 
was settled on Button Island. It feiled. The 
Pioneer got damaged, and in February, 1851, 
the boats had to be beached in Spaniards’ Har- 
bour. Thence the Speedwell went to Banner 
Cove for the remaining provisions, and the rocks 
were painted with notices, ‘‘ Gone to Spaniards” 
Harbour,” ‘ You will find us in Spaniards’ Har- 
bour,” and in Spaniards’ Harbour they were 
found—starved to death. 

For the promised provisions never came. The 
first ship that was carrying them was wrecked, the 
second never touched at the island. Gardiner's 
diary tells a piteous tale of the slow fading of 
hope as day after day went by and no help 
came. At first he cheers his friends with the 
thoughts that all will be well. ‘Be not 
afraid !”’ he writes in one of his hymns, 


“Tet that sweet word our spirits cheer 
Which quelled the tossed disciple’s fear ; 
“Be not afraid !* 
He who could bid the tempest cease 
Can keep our souls in perfect peace 
If on Him stayed. 
And we shall own ‘twas good to wait: 
No blessing ever came too late.” 


The months passed, and the food went. The 
firearms had been lost and the party could only 
subsist by fishing. The cold came on, the ice 
broke away the net, and the seren men were 
left helpless. 

As nothing had been heard of the missing for 
so long, two vessels were sent in s+a One 
was the John Davison, the other 1.m.s. Dido, 
under Captain Morshead. The John Davison 
found the Specdwell on the beach, and by her 
were two skeletons and an open grave. The 
Dido came afterwards, and a little farther away 
in front of a cave was the Pioneer, and by her 
was the skeleton of poor Allen Gardiner. They 
found his books and his diary—its last entry 
was September 6—and these gave the history of 
the sufferings and end of the expedition. On 
them there is no need to dwell. The bodies 
were buried, and the last volleys were fired over 
the grave of one of the best and truest of the 
bearers of the cross, in front of the ‘‘ Pioneer 
Cavern,” on which he had cut his own 
epitaph— 

“ My soul, walt thou still upon God, for my hope is in 
Him. He truly is my strength and my salva- 
tion; He is my defence, so that I shall not fall. 

“ In God is my strength and my glory : the rock of my 
might, and in God is my trust.” 


———~e. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WE have never met with an instance in which 
a dying man has repented of his faith in God, 
or of the life which has grown out of it. Death- 
beds have in myriads of instances been clouded 
with regrets, but no one has ever bemoaned his 
too early, or too complete, or too protracted 
confidence in God. What no man has regretted 
Tet all men pursue. Fathers and grandsires have 
passed this way before us, and have entreated' 
us to follow them ; they loved us too well to 
have implored us to trust in Jesus if He had 

roved to them a vain confidence. Thus, then, 
let time and eternity bring what they may, we 
commit ourselves unto God as unto a faith-- 
ful Creator.—Rer. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tux essence of lying is in deception, not in 
words; a lie may be told by silence, by equivo- 
cation, by the accent on a syllable, by a glance 
of the eye attaching a peculiar significance to a 
sentence ; and all these kinds of lies are worre 
and baser by many degrees than a lie plainly 
worded.—John Ruskin. 
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A TICKLISH WALK; OR, HOW COL. CROSSTHWAITE IMITATED BLONDIN. 


lo be shut up for months together in a dreary 
T up-country station in the north of Indie, 
hot as an oven and dusty as a desert, with few 
‘but black faces to look at, and nothing whatever 
todo except the daily drill and an occasional 
raid into the jungle in search of a tiger, is not 
exactly the sort of thing to sweeten anybody's 
temper. It had certainly had rather the oppo- 
site effect—as his best friends, if he had any, 
must have admitted—upon Colonel Charles 
Pefferley Crossthwaite’s. 

I doubt whether the worthy commandant of 
the —th Bengal Native Infantry could ever have 
been a very pleasant companion at any period 
of his life ; Fat now, at forty-five, with three 


wounds and an occasional twinge of rheumatism, | 


no present prospect of active service or promo- 
tion, and the monotonous confinement of 
Huttee-Bagh superadded to his other causes of 
irritation, he was as explosive as a lighted 
bombshell. The few Europeans attached to the 
cantonment were quite ready to agree with Mr. 
Alfred Merriman, of the Civil Service—the 
“funny man” of their little circle—when he 
remarked one day, ‘‘ Oar friend the colonel ‘s as 
savage as one of those tigers that he’s always 
hunting—begging the poor tiger’s pardon for 
the comparison |!” 

This being the colonel’s general style in 
society, it may be imagined what he was like 
among his men. As a rule, Asiatic soldiers 
think none the worse of their commander for 
treating them with severity, harshness being 
unhappily much more familiar to them than 

indness. But the colonel’s systematic bully- 
ng was too much for even his patient sepoys ; 
and although they paid him as much outward 
meverence to his face as if he had been their god 
me in person, the compliments which they 
heaped upon him behind his back were beyond 
she power of translation. 
henever the old Tartar’s purple face and 
towering figure were seen coming along the road 
the Hindoos fled in every direction as if from 
the approach of a tiger. Waggoners turned 
aside their bullocks almost into the ditch, 
burden-carriers slunk off to the other side of the 
way, and the very children took to their heels 
at the first glimpse of the tall white pith helmet, 
slouched over the hooked nose and stern grey 
eye of the terrible ‘‘ Colonel Sahib.” 

The only civilised taste which the grim man 
sppeated to possess was his intense pleasure in 
the charming little public garden beside the 
river, in the Jaying out of which he had bornea 
Prominent part, and had taken no small trouble. 
Here he would sit in the evening for hours 
together, listening to the music. of the regi- 
mental band and feasting his eyes upon the 
splendid tropical flowers and trees that clustered 
around him. 

But in addition to this fancy Colonel Cross- 
thwaite had another, which, however natural it 

ight seem in him, would have vastly as- 
tonished the good folks of Huttee-Bagh had it 
been taken up by anybody else. Close by the 
garden the shallow river broke over a perpen- 

licular ledge of limestone (called by the natives 
the Bund, or dam), forming a waterfall which, 
though a mere drizzle in the dry season, was a 
perfect Niagara in miniature during the July 
Tains. Below the waterfall the river went rush- 
ing through a rocky gloomy gorge shut in by 
sheer precipices of more than a hundred feet. 
It was on the summit of this range of cliffs that 
the public garden had been laid out, but between 
the alisade and the brink of the precipice 
there was a space just wide enough for one man 
to pass. Hore, on moonlight nights, the eccen- 
tric colonel might often have been seen by apy- 
body who had been awake to look at him coolly 
walking backward and forward in the dim light 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
By Davip Ker. 


on this knife-edge of rock, with the spray of the 
cataract falling upon him in showers, and its 
roar shaking the very ground under his feet. 

June was drawing to its close, and the rains, 
which were generally pretty late in that district, 
had just begun to swell the shallow river into a 
torrent, when one morning a great uproar was 
heard in the barrack yard, and two or three old 
Hindoos, who had been down to the river to 
fetch water, found on their return an excited 
crowd of native soldiers, servants, and idlers 
from the village gathered near the gate, and all 
talking at once. 

“‘ What has happened, brother?” asked one 
of the water-carriers, pushing his way up to a | 
friend whom he recognised in the throng. 

‘‘An unlucky day has dawned upon Rustam : 
; the son of Assir,” answered the other, who wore 
the uniform of a sepoy. ‘‘ Rustam was strong 
as a tiger, and as fierce ; but as the tiger falls 
before the hunter, even so has Rustam fallen 
before the Colonel Sahib.” 

“Is it even so?” asked the other, with a 
look of eeger interest. ‘‘ What evil star brought 
the ‘terrible Sahib’ across Rustam’s path ?” 

“Thus it was, my brother. Rustam and 
another of our soldiers quarrelled, and their 
blows were falling fast, when suddenly the 
Colonel Sahib came forth from the door of his 
bungalow [house] and saw them. Then his 
face grew dark as the coming of night, and he 
cried to them, in a voice like the roar of the 
Tiver in flood time, to cease and begone. But 
Rustam, that son of an unhappy father, took 
no heed, and even turned upon the Colonel 
Sahib with words of galcc [abuse]. Then the 
Colonel Sahib’s hand fell upon him as lightning 
falls upon the trees of the forest and rolled him 
in the dust ; and they dragged him away to the 
chokee [lock-up], and men say it will go hard 
with him to-morrow.” 

The news of the affray at the barracks had 
spread over the whole station before noon, and 
every one was full of excitement about it. The 
offending sepoy Rustam was famous for his 
strength and fierceness and had long since been 
picked out by the ‘‘knowing ones” as certain 
to have a ‘‘row” with the colonel sooner or 
later. Now that this long-expected event had 
actually taken place every one was on the alert 
for the probable consequences ; but what those 
consequences were really to be neither they nor 
any one else could have foreseen, 

‘he regular “lock-up” being under repair, 
Rustam had been imprisoned in a disused store- 
house, whose mud walls seemed thick and strong 
enough to hold a pant. But Rustam was not 
one to be easily held. As soon as the night was 
far enough advanced to make the attempt a safe 
one, he undid his soldier's belt, and with the 
strong metal clasp of it began to pick a hole 
through the earthen wall. 

Meanwhile the colonel, finding the night much 
too hot to remain indoors with any comfort, had 
gone out to cool his blood by a stroll along his 
favourite walk on the brink of the 


recipice 
about one in the morning. But he seaivaly 
made four turns when, as he halted at the end 


nearest the dam, he caught sight of something 
that made him start. 

There was a man walking across the dam ! 

The colonel could hardly believe his eyes. 
That any man should venture at night along a 
slippery rock-ledge, over the brink of which 
swept a furious cataract, through whose current 
he must wade ankle deep, was quite a new idea. 
But at that moment the moon, breaking through 
the clouds, fell full upon the slowly-moving 
figure, and the colonel recognised Rustam ! 

“ Prison-breaking and desertion !” muttered 
the old soldier ; ‘‘and now he thinks to dodge 
the sentries by walking tight-rope along that 


ledge. 
get up 
thwaite ! 

But as he turned to hail the nearest senti 
Rustam 's shadowy form vanished with a w 
cry, and the next moment a lean browns 
was seen waving frantically amid the glitter 
foam of the central eddy. He had lost his fc 
ing, and had only escaped being carried over 
fall by slipping into a cleft, where the wat 
swirling over his head, was literally drown 
him by inches. 

The colonel’s iron mouth set itself like a vi 
and his eye glanced from the bank to 
struggling man, as if measuring the distan 


Not so fast, my fine fellow! you m 
pretty early to fool Charles Cro 


' Then he stepped from the ledge-path on to 


open ground and shouted to the sepoy to th 
is head back and keep quite still. Y . 
In another moment he was ankle deep in 
foaming river. 
Rustam’s cry and the colonel's shout | 
startled the whole neighbourhood, and an ea 
crowd came flocking from every side. All k 


| their breath as they saw the stifling wa 


swirling up over the doomed man, and the d 
solitary fi moving slowly towards him al 
that terrible ledge. So fierce was the curr 
that every time the colonel raised his foot 
step forward his life trembled in the balar 
and nothing but the shallowing of the wi 
upon the smooth rock saved him from destt 
tion. 

Just as he came within a stride of Rust 
the moon plunged behind a cloud, and th 
was a moment of awful suspense, during wh 
the indrawn breath of the excited crowd soun 
like a hiss in the dead silence. But when 
cloud passed the colonel was seen returning ¥ 
the helpless man on his shoulders, and 
echoes of Huttee-Ragh had never heard suc 
shout as that which greeted him when 
reached the shore, 

Next morning Rustam and the colonel he 
long talk together. What was said then no 
ever knew, but twenty years later, when 


| officers of the —th found their terrible col 


settled in the old English city of Bath as a q 
old white-haired general, they recognised in 
fine-looking Hindoo servant who followed | 
like his shadow the ex-sepoy Rustam. ; 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from page 671.) 


Problem No. 80. 
By F. MOuLEn, 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A “PRIZE ESSAY” (!) ON THE DOMESTIC CAT. 


Words by F. EDMONDS.] [Music by A. W. KING. 
lst Tune, Let, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, Oth Verses. 


@egee stealer” elses 


[WHITR.| 9+ 


6 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Sonvtions. 
Prozirm No. 77.—1, K-Kt 5, P-Q 4 (or a). 
2, Kt-B5, K moves. 3, Kt mates at B3 or B7 
accordingly.—(«) P-Q3. 2, R-K 4 (ch.), K-Q 4 


(or b). 3, B-B4 mate. ()) K-B4, 3, Kt-Q 4 
mate. 
Proniem No, 78.—1, R-K 8, P-B5. 2, B- 


Kt 4, P-B4(ora). 3, B-Q 2, P-B6. 4, B-K3 
mate.—(a) P-B 6. 3, B-B 8, P-B4. 4, B-Kt7 
mate, 


Prontem No. 79.—1, R-K. 4 (ch.). This 
-checking piece can be taken in cight ways, and 
in each case there follows a different mate, which 
seems to be the greatest number possible. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


A, E. W.—That fine problem on page 298, 
Vol. V. (White, K at K B5; Bat Qsq.; Kts 
at K 5 and 6; Pat QB 2; Black, K at Ksq.), 
is solved thus: 1, B-K 2, K-K 2. 2, B-Kt 5, 
K-Q3. 8, K-B6,K-Q4. 4, Kt-QB4, K-K5, 
5, B-B 6 mate. 


H. C. (Adelaide.)—The five-move problem of 
649 pieces, by H. F. L. Meyer,—White, K-Q R 
3;Q-KR8; Rs-QR6andK7; Kts-QB8 and 
KKt6; Black, K-QB4; B-QKt4; KtK 
Kt2; Ps-Q Kt 6, Q 2, 3, 4, 5, and K Kt 4,— 
has not undergone any rectification. Among 
the many variations of the proposed solution by 
E. R. J., which you published in 1882, is want- 
ing the following: 1, Ktx P, Kt-Ksq. 2, Qx 


Kt, BxR. 3, Qx P, B-Kt Q, and there is no 
mate in two more moves. It is solved by 1, 
Q-R 3. 


A. G. S.—Would you not prefer to arrange 
your problem thus: Wh. Kb3; Mel; Nh3; 
0 g5; BL Kd3; 0 g8, h5; Pgs? 


S. $.—Von den zehn Aufgaben gefallen uns 
besonders No. 2, 8 und die Widmungsaufgabe. 
In No, 9 kann das N im zweiten Zuge auf irgend 
eins von vier Feldern ziehen, und No, 5 ist un- 
vichtig aufgeschrieben. 


i Tun than you can possibly help. 


= 


¢=]E Sees 


py 
HE aad 
nd Tune, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Verses, 


aire rleced: 
gonereriat Aas 


1 
Who is it catches all the mice, 
Gobbles them up and thinks them nice, 
As schoolboys would a penny ice ? 
The domestic cat. 


2 
What is it makes a dismal wail, 
At which the stoutest heart would quail, 
If you but tread upon its tail? 
The domestic cat. 


3. 
Who is it prowls abont 0’ nights, 
And in the flower-garden fights, 
To give its fellows loving bites? 
‘The domestic cat. 


oe ge 
Who is it on the roof that strays, 
And wakes you up in dire amaze, 
To listen to its midnight lays ? 
The domestic cat. 


5. 
Who is it gambols with a cork, 
And plays before it learns to walk, 
Does everything, in faet, but talk? 
The domestic cat. 


6. 
Who is it throws you off your pegs, 
By getting in between your legs, 
And never once your pardon begs ? 
The domestic cat. 


1 a 
Who is it licks the mutton fat, 
And makes the servant-girl say “Drat ! 
Why, missus, it’s that horrid cat"? 
The domestic cat. 


8. 
What is it keeps up the supplies 
Of penny veal and kidney pie 
I can but give you one surm...— 
‘The domestic cat. 


9. 
Who is it sticks its back on high, 
And when a stranger dog draws nigh; 
Declares that it wiil do or die? 

The domestic cat. 


MOLE CATCHING. 


W. Witsox writes from Great Yarmouth :—“ In 
No. 254, B. 0. P., I noted your account of how to 
catch the mole, and think I can introduce to your 
readers a much more ensy way of catching him. I 
happened one day during last winter to be on the 
marshes which surround Yarmouth, when an idea 
suddenly struck me that I would catch some moles 
and rats, but not knowing the way to make the mole- 
trap of which you give an account, I was at a loss 
what to do. Still, ‘necessity is the mother of inven- 


| tion,’ and this idea suddenly came into my head. The 


trap is composed of three very common things—an old 
umbrella wire (Fig. 1), a noose of thin copper wire 
(Fig. 2), and a piece of wood (Fig. 3). The nrst thing 
to be done is to find a nice clear run near the surface, 
then, after fixing the noose to the umbrella wire at a, 
take a clasp-knife or a thin piece of wood, and make a 
slit across the run ahont a quarter of an inch wide, 
being very careful not to let more earth fall into the 

The next thing is to 


=e | 


A 
\ , 
4 42 
push band ¢ about half, or not quite half, way vp to 
| the joint (d) in the ground—‘it much depends ua 
the kind of soil,’ thus (Fig. 4), then cut the piece 
wood about four inches long, with a notch near th: 
top (see Fig. 3), and if the soil be dry and sandy, mai 
| some near the bottom the opposite way. Then pla 
it in the ground opposite or sideways’ as suits be. 
Place the noose in the hole. The noose to be about s» 
inch across, or about a quarter of an inch from ti: 
| sides and bottom of the hole, and place the top (aia 
| the notch at the top of the peg, so that the least pal 
| causes it to spring up and catch the mole the sum: 
| way as the old-fashioned trap,” 


[The suggestion is a very ingenious and good ox 
The method described of course necessitates the util 
sation of old umbrellas, but it does not so surely cate), 
nor 50. quickly cause the death of, the mole as th 
method described by Mr. Harrington Keene. Still 
are obliged by your letter, as it shows that you takes: 
interest in the subject, and, above all, that you this 
for yourself.—Ep. B. 0. P.}. 


Correspondence. 


or any oe 
spirit, and the 
wash it We 


and night 2 
raw linseed 
and rinse Oi 
out in hot 


C. Toms.—1. Grind Meertt irr 


dyke brown, and lem 
sienna in water, mix it instrong’size, avd hav 
previously thoroughly cleaned the floor, 4p) 
with a whitewash-brush. Finish with two co 
oak varnish. 2. Another plan, admitting of 
originality, is to saturate a calico pad with si 
size, and dipping it into a bit of brown umber, 
the colour into your wood with it, working #1! © 
grain, and making it light or dark to sult = 
taste. 


HooKs.—Catgut is made from the small intestit’ ” 
sheep and pigs. That of a sheep is about 8° 
yards long, that of a pig about twenty. 


P. R. A.—Lucifer-match mixture is half an un’ 
phosphorus to four ounces of chlorate of ptt 
two of glue, one of whiting, four of powde! s 
and eleven of water. Vestvian heads have 
parts of saltpetre to nineteen of charcoal, €' 
powdered glass, and six of gum-arabic, with 
benzoine or cascarilla bark to give the odour. 


M. H. M.—No answer can reach a cortesp 
sooner than six weeks. The Boy's OWN PVF 
ahead of all other papers, and many weeks abe 
itself. Bed in plenty of straw, give vegetables © 
food, aud wash with Spratt’s soap. 
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ATURALIST (aged 13).—1. You are Swiss, and have 
learned the English language by yourself! My dear 
boy, your letter does you credit. We fear your 
thrushes are now dead. Feed, if not, on oatmeal flour 
made intoa paste with milk. Give now and then ripe 
‘ruits or shop currants, also German paste, lean 
neat shredded fine, snails, worms, etc. 2. We do not 
«now the plan of keeping moths you refer to. 3. Oh, 
jes, geraniums can be grown from seed, but we can- | 
rot describe all the process in our limited space. 
Plant the seedlings out into another pot, and still 
inother, a8 they require more and more room ; they 
will want heat and moisture. 


SSIVELLANNUS.—Thank you, but it would depend 
spon the nature of the canker. 


P.—We could not tell what canses your rabhits to 
lie without a proper investigation of their food and 
il their surroundings. We do not think you have 
vead very carefully the remarks of PROFESSIONAL 
Tupag, or you would not ask how to feed them. 


Y. G.—Yes, turn the other new-comers into the 
iext room, feed well, and be extra kind to the old 
canary. Five or six drops of paregoric daily in fresh 
lrinking water may do guod. 


(LLtaM H. TURN@R.—8o are we afraid the bird will 
lie in one of these fits. You cannot behave too | 
rently towards the bird, and you cannot feed it too 
lainly, Just black and white canary-seed (one part 
if rape to three of canary), and a little green food, 
Jean water every day, and no dainties. In the | 
rater put a teaspoonful of glyceriue and fifteen ; 
trops of tincture of fron every day for a fortnight. 
‘hange the water daily, of course, or every second 
lay. 

J. A—The reason and the remedy apparent at a 
dance. The references benenth the star maps in 
November for Figs. 1 and 2 were interchanged by 
he printer, and that beneath Fig. 1 should be be- 
veath Fig. 2. 


Z. 7.—1. Probably a mistake of the engraver's. 
. The Boy's OWN PAPER can be procured in any 
own in Canada. 3. There were fourteen articles on 
‘The Boy's Own Pizeon Loft and Dovecot.” com- 
aencing in No, 109, in the March part for 1831. 


VONSHIRE DUMPLING.—There are no two-inch Sur- 
ey maps. They are six-inch or one-iuch. You 
ould get one from the leading bookseller, or direct 
rom Stanford, Charing Crass. 3 


4. Hake.—The anbject has been treated of fn Mr. 
larrington Keene's articles on ‘* Traps,” which wero 
atype before the receipt of your letter and issued 
nmediately afterwards, 


B. A.—1. There is an electro-motor for driving sew- 
og machines. It {s an American invention, and 
articulars of it could probably be obtained from 
Jessrs, Churchill, Sun Street, Finsbury. 2. A gas- 
ngine for the pnrpose would cost too much; but 
here is an appliance sold at some sewing-machine 
hops in which a very long spring is wound up, and 
ets a train of wheels going on the clockwork prin- 
iple 8. ‘‘ How to read a gas-meter” was in No. 
08, in the March part, 1881. 


RELIA.—Yes, a fair weizht for young rabbits. Care- 
ally read our rabbit articles, and if you are in any 
iMicalty write again, and we’ will do‘all we can to 
sist yon. Keep warm and dry; no fear of giving 
30 much exercise ; it is generally all the other way. 
fave yon considered the great value of sunshine 
ad fresh air? 


4—Mix a good handful of well-burnt quicklime 
‘ith four ounces of lnseed ofl, and, after rubbing 
aem well together, boil them to a paste, and pour it 
ut in thin sheets on tin todry. This will give you 
glue that is both five and water proof. It is boiled 
1a water-bath in the ordinary way. 


AUGHTSMAN.—1. The “professional tints” used by 
tchitects and engincers to distinguish different 
iaterials are some twenty in number. Carmine or 
rimeon lake fs used for brickwork in plan or section 
iat has got to he executed ; Prussian blue for brick- 
‘ork that has to be removed, and also for flint and 
‘ad work, Brickwork in elevation is coloured Vene- 
an red. Purple madder is the colour for granite : 
spia for stone or concrete ; burnt umber for clay or 
iade earth. Mahogany-wood is shown by Indian 
2d; fir by Indian yellow; oak or teak by burnt 
enna; and all other English timber by raw sienna. 
ayne’s grey is used for cast iron and rough wrought 
‘on; indigo for bright wrought iron; and indigo 
ith a little lake for steel. Gun-metal is shown by 
ark cadmium ; brass by gamboge. Meadow land is 
sually coloured Hooker's green. For skies use 
»balt. 2. To varnish plans give them three or four 
vats of isinglass size with a flat broad brush, cover- 
wg thein thoroughly each time, and allowing them 
> dry between each coat. The best varnish to use 

that made by dissolving Canada balsam in oil of 
arpentine. Put it on after the size is quite dry, 
nd Ieave the plans in a warm room, free from dust, 
ntil the varnish is hard. 


DGk.—Mr. Charles Reade said there were two var- 
ishes on the Cremona violins, one of lingec: of] and 
ure gum applied two or three times, the other of 
yirit and dragon's blood, See his articles on ‘Cre- 
aona Fiddles” in ‘* Readiana,” published by Chatto 
od Windus, You wiil find the peculiarities of all 
ne fiddle-makers therein touched upon, and many 
ther things that a violinist ought to know. 


A N —The address of the Society of Antiqtaries is 


‘lington House, Piccadilly, s.w. Apply to the 
ecretary. 


F. C. LaipLaw.—You must give your little bear whole- 
some farinaceous food and milk; to give any appre- 
ciable quantity of flesh would tend to make him 
savage. But Spratt’s meat biscuits might do good. 


Cc. A. NaRY.—Your canaries are suffering from colds. 
We fear you keep them in a draughty place. Feed 
very plainly, and give green food. Bathe the eyes 
wi a little warm milk und water. It is all you can 

0. 


APPRENTICR AT HoME.—1. Get the back numbers con- 
taining our pigeon articles. They are still in print. 
2, Any breed you have a fancy for would do in the 
piace you say. Bat you must have an outdoor flight ; 
the place would be too hot in summer. 


DORMOTSE.—Just use a little Sanitas or Vaseline oint- 
ment to the tail, mixed with a small proportion of 
oxide of zinc oiutment. Your feeding will do, but 
give a little canary-seed as well. 


K.—There is a ‘“‘Journa! of Horology.” but it would 
not give you the information as to watch-cleaning. 
If you take off the balance the watch will run down. 
If the spring is broken it does not matter whether 
the watch is wound or unwound. The publishing 
office of the ' Manual of Horology” is at Tripplin's, 
Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus. 


Praasts.—1. It is better to get your papers through 
one of the local newsagents. 2 Apply to the loco- 
motive superintendent of the line. The first stage is 
that of engiue-cleaner. 


R.—1. The place for the sounding-post varies very 
slightly in different instruments. It comes just be- 
hind the bridge, on the side opposite to the bass bar, 
and is manwuvred fnto position through the sound- 
hole. 2. The bridge should come just in the centre 
of the suund holes. 3, The articles on violin-making 
were at the beginning of Inst volume, in parts for 
November and December, 1832. 


M, W. ForBEs. —1. The packets of coloured plates can 
be sent to Blackwood, Victoria, or auy part of the 
colony. if your newsagent will only take the trouble 
to order them through what he well knows is the 
ordinary chunnel. 2. We do not know. The Presi- 
dents of the United States have been Washington, 
J. Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. 8. Yes, but you should 
write to the “ Girl's Own Paper,” not to us. 


ELLER House.—The equator has not always been the 
firat parallel, for the very good reason that the ro- 
tundity of the earth was not always known. [n old 
times a line from the Straits of Gibraltar and on to 
Rhodes and India formed the first parallel, and one 
passing through Rhodes and Alexandria served as 
the first meridian. At another time the first meri- 
dian ran through the Hebri at another through 
the Canaries, at another through Halicarnassus, at 
another throngh the Azores, at another through the 
Cape Verdes. In modern times each nation has 
generally run the first meridian through its capital 
city; but now, at the recent conference, all nations, 
with one exception—France, to wit—have agreed to 
reckoo their longitude from Greenwich. 


E. WHYTE.—The ezgs were smashed. One seemed to 
‘be that of a goldiinch, the other perhaps a wren's. 
With the May pact in 1330 we gave a coloured plate 
of eggs, which you should g-t.. Never send us eggs 
for identification; they get so shaken about in the 
post as to be reduced almost to powder. 


iH. A. STEVENSON.—How could the line scan with a 
three-syllable word? Your ear ought to have told 
you the error. 
ature makes the whole world kin." 


PF. YeTMan (Mass., U.S.A.) —You can get the Bor's 
Own Paprr through the principal booksellers in all 
the large towns of the United States. 


PARTICK.—1. No such liat is in existence, So many 
“old coins” are known that a catalogue of them 
would fill volumes. You must state the country and 
the century in which the coin was issued, and then 
consult a list dealing only with that group. 2 It 
would not help you. 


ONE WHO WANTS TO KEEP, RTC —1. You cannot satis- 
factorily re-claze the covers of hooks once they have 
been wetted. The best thing is to re-bind, but you 
could wet them all over and then varnish. Book- 
binders’ varnish is made of three pints of spirits-of- 
wine at 40’, eight ounces of sandarach, two ounces 
of mastic in drops, eight ounzes of sheilac, and two 
ounces of Venice turpentine, boiled together in a 
sand-bath. 2. See back. 3. Bread crumbs. 


G. C.—Sprinkle the floor with fine, clean sand ; 
moisten it with a solution of one pound of American 
potash or pearlash in a pint of water. Then scrub 
the boards the way of the grain with a hard brush, 
Dest mottled soap, and very hot water, changing the 
water frequently as the heat goes off it. This treat- 
ment will whiten up the kitchen in no time, and 
take out nearly all your stains. ; 


P. C. Crews.—You can get veneers and fancy woods 
from Wright, of Arlington Street, New North Road, 
and hard wond from Marshall, of Old Street Road. 
For pine for model yachts we know no nearer yard 
than IHudson and Carr's, though of course there 
must be nifty in your neighbourhood. 


Pat. —See our cricket articles in the second volume, 


NiprEr.—For prices of the Berthon boats apply to the 
Berthon Boat Company, Romeey, Hants. They will 
sen | you a list. 


The quotation is ‘One touch of | 


AN INTERESTED READER.—1. In Spanish the X is pro- 
nounced nearly as “sh” English, ao that if you 
call it “ Donkey shot” you will not be far out. Asa 
matter of fact, it {8 pronounced as spelt—Don 
Quixote, 2. The true formula for eau-de-colegne is 
said to be a secret. There are many makera, all 
“original,” notwithstanding. Only one purchaser 
has yet got anywhere near the solution of the mys- 
tery. In a confidential moment he made the per- 
fumer confess that he was not the original maker, 
and following up the advantage, secured the address 
of the man who was. Te went there, bought largely, 
and discovered after he had done so that his confi- 
dential friend had Bimply recommended him to one 
of his own branch establishments. 3. The best elec- 
trical cement is Faraday's, made by drying nn ounce 
of powdered Venetian red at a temperature of boil- 
ing water, melting together five ounces of resin and 
one ounce of beeswax, and stirring the hot earth 
into the mixture. The cement should be put on 
about as thick as a card. 


| J. W. H.—1. A typical clipper ship would he about two 


hundred and ten feet long, thirty-six wide, and 
twenty-one deep, with a spread of forty-five thou- 
sand square feet of canvas. 2. The mainmast to the 
cap should be three-quarters of the length over all, 
the mizenmast a little more than half the length 
over all, and the foremast a little more than three- 
quarters of fie Jonge ores: all. 3. There is no com- 
lete plan of a cli; cheaper than that in Cay 
Ehapran's Woke car 


W. G. Conp.—Welshmen wear leeks in their hats on 
St. David's Day in remembrance of their having done 
80 at the suggestion of St. David on ove of the 
occasions in which they defeated the English. 


W. E. P.—Get a new violin from an English maker, 
and learn to play it from our articles. 


J. C.—There is no evidence whatever to show that be- 
fore Captain Webb made his attempt the Niagara 
Tapids had been swam. The statement yon send is 
one of the many accounts of the feat that find their 
place in fiction. It is—well—a romance. 


Horse MARINE.—The conditions of admissien are 
similar to those for Woolwich and Sandhurst. There 
are two branches—Artillery and Light Infantry. 
Sixteen to twenty is the limit of age. No candidate 
is accepted for the Marines unless he can produce a 
certificate of his ability to swim. We do not know 
the conditions of admission to the mounted brarch 
of the service ! 


W. G. Hi. T.—Yonu will find a chapter on chemical 
calculations, with examples, in Meldola’s ‘‘Che- 
mistry,” published by Murby. It custs one shillini 
and sixpence, and is one of Murby's “Science an 
Art Series,” 


F. M.—The Courtenays. Earls of Devon, have the pri- 
vilege of standing in the presence of royalty with the 
lead covered. This is owing to thelr having once 
been Emperors of the East, See any history of the 
Crusades, Please note that a “contributor” to a 
paper is a writer of the articles that appear In it; 
a “subscriber” is one who regularly purchases copies 
of the paper. 


J. R. P.—We gave fall instructions on balloon-making 
in our third volume. 


C. S. GoLD.—Clean gilt frames by washing them over 
very lightly with a small sponge dipped in hot spirits 
of wine or oil of turpentine, and just wet enough to 
take off fly marks, Never rub a gilt frame when 
cleaning it, but dab it over lightly. Never wipe it 
after you have cleaned it, Yet {t dry of itself. 
When you have finished your frame, and it is clean 
enough to suit you, give it a coat of’ best copal var- 
nich, which improves the gilt considerably, aud will 
enable you to wash it for the future as you would 
crainary paint. Even new gilt frames are better if 
varnished. 


W. Bonz.—You can get them in Seven Dials, but the 
finest specimens are procured from the large public 
aquarivms, Why not collect your own anemones at 
the seaside? 


ToRTOISK.—Let your pet get in under something dur- 
ing the winter. It will stow itself away in any heap 
of rubbish, or in a dry bank, and come up stmailing 
when fine weather returns, Give it the run of the 
garden in summer. 


LN? Wen 


ois areal 


Let me for one lift up my song. 


© H.—about a month, be ate 0; ROseON Te send not go es far as | C.B Sout Angora rabbits aaa ti Frequently ‘ 

1 to say that tobacco wot op the growth of a boy, over with a hair brush and comb, el ey wil 

BG, pouate 1 Colds in pigeons are known by the | ut it is most injurious nevertheless. Itmakes alad | course get matted. But you must now cut or e 
Tuflled ee te fenton, on ainnving, running atthe aves nervous, a day-dreamer, and unfit for anything that | out the matting and tangies. 


y | 
and nostrils. Keep quiet in a warm place, give te seem aoe te Pte tered ee A LOVER OF THE ‘Boy's OWN “—You cau get a! 


hemp-seed, and bathe the head frequently every da; . at any optician’s, but an ordinary magaifying-c 
With warm water. 2 You do not give us enough | Solution of alum; tut wear warm soft stockings oF | would do on a small scale. The lanteru will not 
symptoms to go by. A pigeon sits ruffled up in| fock® plenty » | unless the focus is accurately caught Plane 
8 variety of ailments, even in severe colds and in ee | mahogany quite smooth, do not sandpaper it, 
inflammations. Try a castor-oil capsule. 3. Tick | NEMO.—To such appointments the ordinary Civil Ser- give it a coat of size, and then one of mahogany | 
beans, tares, buckwheat, barley, wheat, dari, rice, vice regulations apply. The lower ranks are filled nish, procurable from an; cclounshon: It is w. 
and bird-seeds. | with pensioned soldiers. | scot varnish, with just a little gold-size. 
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THE BARRING-OUT AT THORNBOROUGH. 


By THe Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., 
Author of ‘For James or George?” “ Schoolboy Honour,” etc. 


OHAPTER I. 


ORNBOROUGH, in B—shire, was a town of some size, ana 

there was an ancient grammar schoo] there, which bore a 
high reputation, and was, in my time, filled to overflowing. 
There were some trustees who appointed the masters when a 
vacancy occurred, but otherwise they did not interfere with the 
working of the school. 

For many years the post had been held with much success by 
a certain Dr. Allen; but he resigned during my second half- 
year, and Mr. James Kendall was elected in his place. The 
new master brought with him a great reputation as a scholar, 
and was, on the whole, a worthy man. But he was hasty, and 
he was undecided; and Dr. Allen’s pupils soon found out that 
they had a different man to deal with. The discipline was not 
80 strictly kept up, punishments became more frequent, and 
gradually the whole tone of the 
school altered. 

Mr. Kendall himself attri- 
buted this to the influence of one 
Houghton —a lad of fifteen 
when he came, an age at which 
schoolmasters are generally un- 
willing to receive a new pupil. 
But his admission had béen 
asked as a personal favour by 
the senior trustee at the time of 
Mr. Kendall's election, and it 
was impossible for Mr. Kendall 
to refnse. 

Houghton had now grown to 
be one of the biggest boys in 
the school, and he was the leader 
in every internal disturbance 
which arose. He was for ever 
complaining of the restrictions 
laid upon the boys, which he 
declared no fellows ought to put 
, Up with. The bounds within 
‘which they were confined, he 


“Chalring the winner on their shoulders down the high road.” 
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declared, were too small; they were never 
allowed to go into Barnsley or Market 
Polesworth, two towns which lay at a 
distance of two or three miles; their 
holidays were unreasonably few; the 
school hours were unreasonably long; the 
food was bad, aud the dormitory uncom- 
fortable. Like all demagogues. he suc- 
ceeded in carrying a large number of his 
hearers with him, and his influence had 
risen to its full height at the time of which 
I am writing. 

The boys, on their side, declared the 
cause of the mischief to be quite different. 


About @ year previously the two last sur- ‘ 


viving undermasters of Dr. Allen’s time had 
taken their departure, and two new ones 
had come in their room. One of these 


was the head master’s brother, Edward by ! 


name. He was a year younger than James, 
and not unlike him in appearance; in cha- 
racter no two men were more dissimilar. 


He was extremely quiet; seldom found ; 
fault ; and never got into a wax, as we boys . 


expressed it. But the work in his form 
was always well done. This might have 
excited our wonder if we had thought 
about it at all. But he attracted our notice 
so little, and abstained so entirely from in- 
terfering with us, that his name was hardly 
ever mentioned. It was indeed rumoured 
that his brother had been very anxious 
that he should put his money into the con- 
cern; in which case the school premises 


would have been enlarged, and a much ! 


larger number of pupils might have been 
taken. The trustees would have been 
willing to help out this scheme, and give 
Edward Kendall a promise that, if his 
brother retired, he should be appointed 
head master in his room. But report 
added that, for some reason or other, the 
younger brother could not be got to con- 
sent. 

The other usher, Mr. Bassett, was a 
different person altogether. He had been 
a pupil of Mr. James Kendall at the uni- 
versity, was a good scholar, and a clever 
man. But he faa high ideas of his own 
importance, and the necessity of carrying 
on the discipline more strictly than he had 
found it administered. Mr. Kendall fell 
under his influence, and allowed him more 
licence than ought to have been permitted 


to a subordinate. Far from thinking with | 


Houghton that the school bounds were too 
narrow, Mr. Bassett was continually repre- 
senting to his superior that they were un- 
wisely large. The boys could not indeed, 
he said, go into Market Polesworth, but 
they were allowed to go so close to it that 
it was almost the same thing. There were 
one or two villages to which the boys were 
allowed free access. In these there were 
public-houses, to which skittle-grounds 
and bowling-greens were attached. In 
Monkskerswell, at the Star Inn, thore was 
even a billiard-table. What was to pre- 
vent the boys going there and playing at 
any of these games? Farmer King's pro- 

erty, again, ought at all events to be for- 
Eiaden ground. Unless this was tabooed, 
there would certainly be a disturbance be- 


fore long about the bird’s-nesting, and the | 


butting, and tke blackberry-gathering, 
which, he was quite sure, were the regular 
practices of the boys. Continua} repetition 
of these remonstrances so far worked upon 
Mr. Kendall, that he began seriously to 
contemplate some changes in the direction 
Proposed: Perhaps he would at once havo 

le them, if it had not been that al- 
though the subject was continually men- 
tioned in Edward's hearing, he mado no 
rewark respecting it. One day Mr. Ken- 


| dal put the question point blank to his 
; brother, as they sat at supper. The latter 
briefly inquired whether any evidence had 
‘ been alleged of the boys playing billiards 
‘or skittles, aud whether of late Mr. King 
had addressed any complaint tohim. Re- 
| ceiving a negative reply in both instances, 
he had, simply replied, ‘* Wait till you get 
' one,””~ 
8o things went on, the dissatisfaction on 
‘both sides growing greater and greater, 
| until the middle of the summer half-year 
| 


was reached. One of the ‘‘improvements,” 
as he at all events considered them, which 
Houghton had introduced, was what he 
called a “cross chivvy.” It was a 
of race across country, in which all the 
‘ school, if they chose it, might join. It 


‘ first class contributed threepence apiece; 
the second, third, and fourth twopence; 
and the juniors one penny. An estimate 
was made of the age and strength of 
each of the competitors, and the smaller 
boys were allowed to start so many yards 
in advance of the others according to it. 


The scale came in time to be so well ad- ' 


| justed, that it was quite a matter of doubt 
| whether @ senior or a junior would win. 
The sport became in consequence ex- 
| tremely popular; and, in addition to the 
sweepstakes, prizes were sometimes given 
to the winner. 
Sometimes one of the senior boys, some- 
times an old boy, revisiting the school, 
made a present of a bat, or a racket, cra 


pair of skates to be competed for. Every 
month the amusement grew in Bopuler 
' favour with every one except Mr. Bassett. 


He had entertained from the first a great 
dislike to these ‘‘ cross chivvies,” which had 
been introduced a month or two after his 
arrival. ‘‘ They took the boys to a great dis- 
tance from home,” he said; ‘they brought 
the boys into a good deal of danger;” 
“the runners frequently crossed land where 
the landlord’s pheasants must be sitting, 
or the farmer's crops half grown: ” “the 
boys came home with their clothes torn 
and covered with mud.” One of his 
: strongest arguments for the contraction of 


, the school bounds was that it would keep | 


‘these ‘‘cross chivvies” 
: limits. 
One day it chanced that a certain Miss 
: Ibbotson, Dick Houghton’s aunt, came to 
see him. She was so charmed, not only 
with her favourite nephew’s good looks, 
but with the civility of his schoolfellows— 
who, albeit not much addicted to the 
suavities of life, were unusually gracious to 
her for Richard's sake —that she made a pre- 
sent of two sovercigns, to be competed for at 
a cross chivvy. the money to be laid out in 
the purchase of any artigle which the winner 
might desire. The announcement of this 
splendid gift produced a perfect furore in 
the school. Dick himself magnificently de- 
clared his intention of not competing for the 
| prize, which, he said, was for him to give 
; away, as his aunt’s representative. He 
; should content himsclf with the offices of 
| Umpire and steward of the course. 
“Hurrah!” sbonted Jim Milner, one of 
| Houghton’s greatest cronies. ‘‘ Three 
cheers, lads, for Miss Ibbotson.” 
*‘ And one cheer more for Dick Hough- 
ton!” called out Harry Ball. 
“No, no; three for Miss Ibbotson and 
three for Dick,” suggested Sam Grigsby. 
‘* And one cheer more for both,” added 
Clements. 
The boys gave them with emphasis, and 
then Dick proceeded to arrange the course. 
“They must have a good run for it,” he 


within proper 


ecies | 


was run for sweepstakes, to which the; 


said, ‘‘and had better take the line of 
which they were talking the other day— 
fram Wreford Gate to Loxleigh Corner. 
There.was some capital running there, and 
the ground was now in first-rate order for 
it.” 

“Loxleigh Corner,” repeated Clements; 
“that’s all but in Market Polesworth, 
isn't it ?—in fact, I think it is inside it.” 

‘It doesn’t signify if it is,” said Hough- 
ton. ‘The turf runs up, without break, 
quite to the corner.” 

“IT didn’t mean that,” said Clements 
“ But if Kendall, and more particularly if 
Bassett, gets hold of it, won't he makes 
row ?” 

“What about?" asked Houghton. 
‘*We are free to go anywhere on Loxleigh 
Down, and the down ends at Loxleigh 
Corner.” 

“Yes, but we are not allowed to go 
inside Polesworth,”’ suggested Meadows. 

“It isn’t inside Solesworth,” eaid 
Grigsby ; ‘‘is it, Milner?” S 

“It’s a disputed point, I believe," 
answered Milner, ‘‘ but anyhow the bors 
have never to my knowledge been ordered 
not to go there.” 

“Allright, Jim,” said Houghton. “The 
bounds are quite small enough without ow 
making them smaller. We'll draw up the 
programme.” 

The usual paper was accordingly written 
out, naming the day, the exact course tobe 
followed, and the regulations under which 


' the race was to be run; after which it was. 


according to the usual practice, fixed 
against the wall of a large outhouse in the 
playground, called the cricket-shed, where 
the boys kept their bats, rackets, and the 
like. 

The premises at Thornborough, I should 
tell you, were of a very peculiar construc- 
tion. It was said that o ceutury or two 

reviously # wealthy yeoman who had 10 
Petre had left his dwelling-house, together 
with some Jand surrounding it, to be con- 
verted into a grammar school. It was 
generally believed that the largest barn, s 
building fifty feet long and thirty high, 
had been made into the schoolroom, and 
noble schoolroom it must have been. But 
subsequently as floor had been inserted, 
dividing this chumber into two, the upper 
half being used as a dormitory. The walls 
were very thick and the timbers of the roof 
enormous. A double row of long narrow 
windows lighted both rooms—they, like the 
rest of the building. being cut in half by 
the insertion of the floor. The only entrance 
was by a door at one end, access being 
gaincd to the dormitory by an external 
wooden staircase, which was both steep 
and narrow. Against the other end of 
the school was the outhouse already men- 
tioned, and over these there was a wash- 
house and a shoe-room. 

Some inkling, I suppose, of the 
“chivvy” about to take place must have 
reached the ears of Mr. Bassett and excite! 
at once his curiosity and his anger. As soce 
as the boys were safely locked up for the 
evening, he took his lantern and visit 
the shed. There he found his worst feart 
confirmed. The course was not only 
begin at Wreford Gate, which involvel 
the crossing of several of Farmer King: 
fields, but it did not end till Loxleigt 
Corner was reached; which, if not 2 
Polesworth ‘itself, was inside its suburbs, 
and not fifty yards from tne beginning o 
the High Street. 

Mr. Bassett’s wrath was roused to th?) 
utmost. Market Polesworth was a ple~ 
to which he entertained a particular di-| 
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ec. It contained two or three factories, 
which a great many hands qwere em- 
yyed. But the wages were low and the 
nand women of s bad type. If he could 
ze had his' way the boys would .never 
ze been allowed 49 approach within a 
le of it; and the ction of the riffraff of 
ha place turning out to sec g race 
ween his schulirs‘was intolerable. He 
k out his penci] atid the blank sheet of 
otter, and made a copy of the obnoxious 
ice, and then. straightway conveyed it 
o Mr. Kendall's library, where the two 
thers were engaged in. looking over 
reises. He then briefly announced 
ut had occurred, and read out the 
ice which he had copied. He addressed 
iself entirely to James Kendall. The 
er brother so seldom interfered that 
Bassett had come to overlook him 
gether. 
Finish the race in Market Polesworth 
If, do you say ?”’ inquired Mr. Kendall. 
hat, of course, cannot be allowed. I 
pose you think that, do you not?” he 
tinued, turning to his brother, who had 
lifted his eyes from the theme he was 
‘ecting. 
Of course not,’’ replied Edward ; ‘‘ but 
n't think they propore it.” 
The finish would be close to the 
‘ance of the town, at all events,” said 
Bassett. 
And that would be almost equally ob- 
ionable,” observed Mr. Kendall. ‘It 
t, of course, be stoppefl.” -.. : : 
Quite so, sir. You will, I suppose, 
‘the boys notice to-morrow morning 
you forbid it.” 
Forbid the whole thing, do you 
a?” inquired Mr. Kendall, “or only 
id them finishing the race at that par- 
ar placeP? 9 i : 
That is‘for you to say, sir,” said Mr. 
ett. ‘I myself should say. put this 
of thing down at once, entirely, and 
aver. You may see for yourself by 
uotice that they have put up that they 
ito settle these matters without any 
encd to you. ‘Here ‘is a public docu- 
i, ad I may say" ' : : 
Che cricket-shed is always regarded as 
own room,” observed Mr. Edward 
lal. “A notice put up there is hardly 
lic document.” 
f Mr. Kendall considers that any part 
ese premises is not under his control, 
ve no more to say,” remarked Mr. 
tt. 7 y 
‘hat is mere nonsense, Bassett,” said 
<endall. ‘‘ The boys are, of course, 
erable to me for anything they do 
, if it comes to that; though, as 
id observes, we generally leave that 
to them.” 
ust so, sir; and if they are allowed 
t up a notice like this, they will soon 
ed to take some liberty which you 
a obliged to put down much more 
7hat do you propose to do, then?” 
the head master. 
fell, sir, I for my part should say, in 
rst place, that this particular race 
» to be forbidden altogether. By- 
'y, when that point has been carried, 
iay allow these races if you like it, 
‘quire the boys always to come to you 
ive, and determine in every instance 
vhat ground the race is to be run.” 
ery well,” said Mr. Kendall, ‘I 
ive that out after my lesson with the 
lags to-morrow. -Won’t that do?” 
ded, observing. that his subordinate 
voked dubious, 


“You are of course the best judge, Mr. 
Kendall,” observed the usher, * but I 
think this ought to be given out as early 
as possible to-morrow. ‘The boys begin 
their preparations for these races usually 
in the hour between early and midday | 
school. It would make them all the more 
troublesome if they had got ready for’the 
race and were stopped just at the moment 
they were going to-start.” 

“But I don’t go into early school to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Kondall, ‘though 
Edward does.” ak 

“Well, sir, I or Mr. Edwatd—as you 
think best—might give the order in your 
name.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Kendall, glad to 
be spared what to him would have been 
an unwelcome duty. ‘‘ Will you tell the 
boys. Edward ?” 

“Mr, Bassett is very confident of the 
result,” observed Mr. Edward Kendall, 
drily—‘‘ more confident than I feel. He 
had better make the experiment himself.” 

Mr. Kendall glanced sharply at his 
brother for a moment, in some doubt as to 
his meaning, but the latter remained per- 
fectly quiet, and Mr. James proceeded. 

“ Well, then, Bassett, ‘you had better do 
it. It is my morning, you know, for 
taking my Euclid class in my study, and I 
should have to go into school on purpose. 
That would be making more of the matter 
than it is worth.” 

Mr. Bassett acquiesced, ‘évidently well 
pleased, and the next morning, as soon as 

rayers were. over, proceeded to acquit 
imself of his commission. 

‘* A notice has been put up in the cricket- 
shed,” he said, ‘‘that the boys mcan to 
run a race to-day "—he did ‘not choose té 
acknowledge the existence of a ‘‘cross 
chivvy '’——‘‘ ending close to, if not actually 
in, the town of Market Polesworth. You 
are to understand that this race cannot 
take place.” F wig 

_ There was a dead silence for a minute or 
two, and then a voice from among the 
crowd called out, “Why not?” . got 

“The masters do not choose to allow it. 
Open your books; boys.’* pare ie 

No more was said by any one. Mr. Bas- 
sett was in particularly good humour all 
the rest of the morning, ‘well satisfied ‘with 
his successful management of the affair. 


an hour ago—up in Polesworth with. a 
crowd of factory chapsround ’em. They’d 
run into the town in their shirt-sleeves, 
and was a-chairing the winner on ‘their 
shoulders down’ the high road as I come 
y.” = 
“In Polesworth !” exclaimed thé usher, 
‘‘you can’t mean it. They were positively 
forbidden to go there. You must have 
made a mistake.” : : 

“‘T don’t think I-has,” growled Driver. 
“«They stopped my cart and laid hold on 
my potatoes, and pelted me with them till 
I got out of their reach. There weren't 
no mistake about the matter.” "21. 

Boiling with indignation, Mr. Bassett 
hurried off to his principal’s room and told 
his story. Mr. Kendall’s anger was even 
greatcr than his own. Immediately after 
tea he summoned the whole school te- 

ether, and required to kaow who were 

e boys that. had taken part in the race. 
The question, twice repeated, was met by 
a dead silence. 

“This will not do,” he exclaimed. 
“Unless I get an answer I shall question 
every boy separately, and it will be a 
serious matter for any one who refuses to 
answer.” : 

He paused, but there was still no re- 
‘sponse, and he put his threat into execuy 
tion. But he could elicit nothing. The 


first dozen boys to whom he put the ques- 
tion would not speak, and he was obliged 
to desist. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘‘then you must 
take the consequences. I shall write dowm 
on slips of paper the names of all the boys 
in the senior classes and put them into 
this hat. Mr. Bassett will draw out of it 
six slips. Unless a full confession is made 
to me by twelve o’clock the day after to- 
morrow, the six boys so drawn will be 
flogged. Then six more names will be 
taken, and so I shall go on till the eg 
have been punished.” 

The boys still remained silent, and Mi 
Kendall, taking o sheet of paper, prot 
ceeded to act as he had threatened. The 
|.six names were then read aloud, ‘‘ Milner, 
Wynne, Alder, Grigsby, Houghton, and 
Bryce.” : 

“Very good,” said Mr. Kendall. .‘‘ On 
Thursday next, at twelve o'clock, ujless 

| full confession has been made to me, those 


His satisfaction was, however, somewhat | six boys will be flogged. You may go 
‘ 


diminished by a visit early in the afternoon 
from Bob Driver, Mr. Kendall’s gardener, 
,who had just returned from Polesworth. 
He was a crusty old man, between whom 
and the boys there existed a sort of amic- 
able squabble. They never met without a 
display of hostilities— satirical remarks and 

uestions on the one side, grumblings and 
threats of complaining to the’ masters on 
the other. The old man probably would 
not have done the boys any serious injury 
if he had possessed the power of doing it. 
But he certainly thought they could not 
be punished too often; and_he highly ap- 


now.” sh rons 

The boys streamed out in a great state 
of excitement, and straightway praceede@ 
to hold ati indighation meeting in‘ the 
cricket-shed. ‘ ~ x 

Houghton was: thé first to speak. ‘I 
don’t know what you may mean to.do,” he 
said; ‘but -I know what J mean, The: 
may write my name on 4 slip of paper, 
and draw it out of ‘a hat, but I’m not 
going to be flogged.’ ; ; 

“Nor I,” said Grigsby’; ‘Ie done 
nothing to be flogged fdr. These chivvies 
have been allowed for ever so long; and 


proved of Mr. Bassett, whose views of | nothing has ever gone wrong. Are we to 


school discipline were in unison with his 
own. : 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” he began, as 
soon as he was shown into the usher’s 
room. ‘‘Do you know what they boys 
has been about this a’ternoon ?” 

‘The boys of this school do you mean?” 
asked Mr. Bassett. 

“Ay, to be sure—who else? Do you 
know where they’s been, and what they’s 
a-doing of now?” 


be told, all, of a moment, without rhyme 
or reason, by & whipper-spapper ofa 
stuck-up usher, that he won't allow them 
any moreP Who's Bassett, that we ‘arets 
be ordered about by him?” 23! 
“He hasn’t any euch right," said 
Clements, ‘‘ But you sce, Kendall himscif 
has taken up the matter. now, and we've 
got him to deal with. Bussett can’t flog 
or expel us, but Kendell can.” 4 
“Tshouldn’t much mind if he did expel 


“No,” returned the usher, with a sud-| me,” said Grigsby; ‘I’ve gét disgusted 


den misgiving. 
“They is—or, leastways, they was half 


with the school since Bassett came. If half 
& dozen of ug werp expelled, at allbevents 
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we might have the satisfaction of kicking 
Bassett round the playground before we 
left.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad move,” said 
Milner. ‘‘ But I don’t want to be expelled 
if I can help it. My father would make a 
tremendous row; and besides, this isn’t a 
bad place after all, if it wasn’t for this up- 
start of an usher. I don’t mean to submit 


to be flogged any more than you do, but I 
don’t mean to be expelled either if I can 
help it.” 


DEUMS AND 


“But I don’t see how that can be 
managed,” observed Clements. ‘‘ Those 
six fellows whose names were drawn out 
by Bassett will be had up before Kendall 
on Thursday, and required either to answer 
his questions or undergo a flogging. If 
they refuse to answer, and then refuse to 
knuckle down, he’ll expel them on the 
spot. He must do it or give up keeping 
school. If any one would show us a way 
out of this mess I should be very glad; 
but I confess I don’t see one.” 


“TI can tell you one,” said Houg! 
who had been silent for the last 
minutes. ‘‘I can tell you a way by 
we should be neither flogged nor exp 
but bring Kendall t reason, and prot 
get rid of Bassett iro “he bargain.” 

“Can you indeed’ srid Milner. 
am sure I am extremely glad to hea 
How are we to manage it?” 

“By a barring-out,” said Houghta 


(To be continued.) 


FIFES; AND HOW TO BEAT AND PLAY THEM. 


By J. Arruur EL.iort, 


Author of “Poor Regimental Jack,” ‘‘ Kavanagh of Lucknow,” ete. 


PART II. 


“ At sound of fife and drum each loyal heart beats high, 


AVING slung the drum so that 
it rests comfortably on the 
thigh of the left leg at an 
angle of about forty degrees, 
the learner should stand at 
attention, with the left foot slightly in advance 
of the right heel, and the leg slightly bent to 
steady the dram ; head erect, and eyes directed 
not upon the instrument, but on some object 
straight before him. 

One drum-stick should be grasped firmly in 
the right hand in the same manner as when one 
is going to strike a blow with an ordinary stick, 
while the other should be held in the left hand 
somewhat similar to the way in which we should 
hold a spoon, only the stick should be passed 
cbetween the middle fingers and allowed to rest 
upon the second joint of the third finger, the 
thumb being used to hold the stick with. The 
dram-sticks should be thus grasped about four 
inches from the top of each. 

This part of the process being satisfactorily 
adjusted, and there being no instructor present 
to give the word of command, the pupil should 


himself whisper the word “Ready!” at the | 


As down the village street our gallant band goes by.” 


Mary Mark Lemon, 


same time placing the dram-sticks in the fol- 
lowing position. The left-hand stick should be 
laid across the dram so that the end of it can 
rest upon the centre of the dram-head ; the back 
of the hand must be held downwards against 
the hoop, and the elbow kept close to the left 
side. The right-hand stick should then be 
placed across the drum so that the end of it rests 
upon the end of the other stick, the elbow being 
Kept close te the side in this case also. 

At the word “ Attention!” both sticks should 
be raised gracefully and artistically—by twist- 
ing them round each other in’the same way 
that an idler twiddles his thambs—till the ends 
are crossed again before the forehead, the elbows 
being almost level with the shoulders, Then 
follows the first and, of course, most difficult 


rol.” The pupil commences to beat by b 
ing the left-hand dram-stick down first. 
striking in regular succession two smart st 
upon the centre of the drum-head. = Thisi 
peated with each hand alternately until 
pupil gets so accustomed to it that he in 
ceptibly permits the sticks to go almost by t! 
selves, simply guiding the left-hand stick 
by a peculiar turn of the wrist, the “roll 
gradually produced. 

Many hours of patient and persistent pra 
are, however, necessary ere even a ‘‘ potato’ 
can be produced, and several weeks—say 8 
six to a sharp lad—before a decent pas 
roll can be attained. But, as in learnmgs 
guage, when one knows the verbs welj hall 
battle is won, so in the matter of the ¢ 


MILITARY DRUM, 


The Sticks, 


The Hoops. 


Nut and Serew, 


Sound Hole, 


Part of the whole procese—viz., the learning 
how to beat what is jocularly termed ‘“‘ daddy- 
mammy,” but which is in reality the “long 


when the pupil has mastered the ‘‘long 
other parts of the art ef drammery com 


enough, comparatively speaking. 
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ver the ‘long roll” is learnt there comes 
flam,” the ‘‘ flam-paradiddle,” the ‘‘drag,” 
the ‘drag-and-stroke paradiddle,” the 
n-and-stroke iddle,” the ‘double 
" the ‘ double-drag-and-stroke id- 
the “rough,” and the ‘‘ four,” ‘‘five,” 
en,” and ‘eleven ”-stroke rolls. 

0 ‘‘flam” is a mysterious kind of double 
3, and is produced by both drum-sticks 
ng the dram simultaneously one held near 


the drum-head and producing a faint 
noise, while the other is held level with 
the forehead previous to striking, thereby 
producing a loud noise, the action of both 
resulting in a sound similar to the sound of the 
word ‘* fam "’ itself. 

The ‘‘flam paradiddle” is a flam, a loud 


attached to it are beaten in the same manner, 
except that the ‘‘drag”’ is made first with one 
hand and then with the other, This is styled 
“beating from hand to hand.” The “ rolls” 
speak for themselves, and are accomplished only 


| after constant practice. 


Drum-music is written as follows :— 


(SS S5= 


Long roll 


2-22 22 ] =; = ] 
=== — a eS iemaee 
Strokes, Fism, 


— — = = =e 2 3 
or a eb <= 3-22 
& z [S2== B Bo te eee] 
Flam-and-stroke paradiddle, Drag. Rough. Drag-and-stroke paradiddie, 


stroke with the left hand, two faint strokes (one 
from each hand), and then another “ flam.” The 
“drag” is produced by two loud strokes with 
the left hand and one with the right (and vice 
versa), beaten quick to imitate the sound of the 


word ‘‘drag.” The ‘ -and-stroke ‘a. 
Phen aeyeae with the 


diddle” consists of a ‘* 
left hand, and two faint strokes with the right 
(and vice verad), beaten quickly, and sounding 
like a train does occasionally when going at a 


“lazy speed.” 
The ‘‘double drag” and the ‘' paradiddle ” 


| 


The big dram is not so easy to manipulate 
as some people think, for it takes a side- 
drummer to make a decent bass-drummer, and 
lhe must have an excellent knowledge of time 
also. Even with the cymbals and triangle there 
is a knack that has to be acquired before they 
can be said to be beaten satisfactorily. At one 
time there was also what was termed a ‘‘ tenor 
drum,” which, being a size or two smaller than 
the bass drum, was slung and beaten like a side- 
drum, with padded sticks. 

(To be continued.) 


BATHING AND SwimMixG.—‘‘ Blue, Buff, and 
White” writes to us: ‘‘ Now that the bathing 
season has commenced will you allow me to try 
to impress on ‘your boys’ that bathing is not 
swimming? In other words, to urge the great 
importance of doing measured (or guessed) dis- 
tances, however short, even a hundred yards, 
every day. Our great fault is ‘loafing’ in the 
water and trying useless tricks, such as the 
‘wash-tub,’ ‘ paddle boat,’ etc. ; these, though 
amusing no doubt, teach us nothing as to what 
we can do in a case of emergency. Many men 
say, ‘Oh, I could swim a mile easy,’ for the 
simple reason that they don’t know what a mile 
swim is, even though they be good bathers. 
Now a mile ewim (setting racing and first-class 
swimmers apart) means on an average an hour 
in the water. We all have met the fellow who 
says, ‘Out so soon, old man? Why J was in 
for ‘‘an hour” to-day.’ His hour and a timed 
hour are two very different things, and I would 
ask such of your readers as are interested in 
swimming as a means of saving life to ‘ suggest 
to their friends’ the importance of measured 
distance suimming, and of practically testing 
the difference between the two ‘hours.’ 


True Harprness.—Mr. Spurgeon writes: 
“When I was just fifteen I believed in the 
Lord Jesus, was baptized, and joined the Church 
of Christ. This is thirty-five pours ago now, 
tnd I have never been sorry fo. 


did ; no, not even once. I have had plenty of 
time to think it over, and many temptations to 
try some other course, and if I had found out 
that I had been deceived, or had made a gross 
blunder, I would have made a change before 
now, and would do my best to prevent others 
from falling into the same delusion. I tell you, 
boys, the day I gave myself up to the 
Jesus, to be His servant, was the very best day 
of my life. Then I began to be safe and heppy j 
then I found out the secret of living; and had 
a worthy object for my life’s exertions, and an 
unfailing comfort for life's troubles. Because I 
would wish every boy to have a bright eye, a 
ight tread, a joyful heart, and overflowing 
spirits, I plead with him to consider whether he 
will not follow my example, for I speak from 
experience."”” 


Our Prize Competitioxs.—Dr. Barnardo, 
in the June number of his ‘‘ Night and Day,” 
writes: ‘‘We have received from Mr. G. A. 
Hutchison, Editor of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety’s well-known periodical, the ‘ Boy's OWN 
Paper,’ a number of model locomotive engines, 
and also a large parcel of illuminated texts, the 
product of prize competitions amongst the 
readers of that magazine.” We may also men- 
tion that a number of the illuminated texts are 
at the time we write on their way in the well- 
known missionary ship Harmony, to Labrador, 
for distribution amongst the Esquimaux as a 


r what I then | gift from our readers. 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Prorrssor J. F. Hoporrts, 


Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor to the Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, ete., etc. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the prayers of Harold 
to be allowed to accompany the army 
on the march against Llewellyn, it was 
decided that he and the boys were to be 
sent back to the dwelling of the earl under 
the charge of trusty warriors, who were 
then to join the guard left with the Lady 
Edelgitha inthe house. Neither the guard 
nor youngsters relished this new order, 
but discipline, the soul of English war, 
esrried the day, and the earl saw the de- 
arture of the lads safely undertaken 
efore he commenced active operations. 

When the time was come the English 
army left its standing-place and marched 
in the direction of Llewellyn’s hold. 

In all this march Penruddock and Owen 
rode together, and the adroit young Briton 
quite won the old king’s heart. The ser- 
vice he had rendered in rousing Gwennyth’s 
fears was now again remembered, and 
M orwen thought it shame to have doubted 
his merit and to have deemed him false. 
The champions with Earl Blue-tooth in 
sooth were little pleased to ride with 
British chiefs among them, and ‘ Chris- 
tian dogs” to boot! Bo-they held little 
converse with Owen or the king. 

It was a goodly army that rode in 
Bluetooth’s ‘‘ ban.” King’s-thanes, earls, 
simple thanes, landowners from the West- 
Saxon side, were glad to join with grim 
Earl Rolf und ride among his train. In 


those old days the army was formed of | 


volunteers, and each brought his own de- 
pendents according to his rank. An ordi- 
nary carl sent to the king in war four horses 
saddled and four more untrapped, four 
helms, four byrnies (coats of linked mail), 
eight spears and shields, four swords, and 
then two hundred pounds of gold; a 
king’s thane half that heriot, a common 
thaue half that, and the untitled freeman 
half this last amount. Such were their con- 
tributions to theking, orthe king’s heretoga 
warring in his name, and all thc earls and 
thaues and common thanes, the rich land- 
owners and the poorer ‘‘churls,” flocked 
to join Blue-tooth’s standard. All that 
side of the West Saxons sent their Shire 
(iereeve (such was the good earl’s title in 
the land) all they could boast as fit to 
draw the sword. 

And the grim earl grew grimmer when 
from his scouts he learnt that false 


Llewellyn’s power was marching on apace | 


to check the English army and to sweep 
them from the earth. Llewellyn, as they 
told Earl Rolf, was joined by Llewyd’s 
men, and the hosts that eight days earlier 
were fighting to the knife now marched 
in friendship side by side to meet the com- 
mon foe! 

‘* A better hope for Owen,” said Rolf to 
Hildeberght. ‘*He may be king of both 
the septs if Morwen thinks it right. 
However, if Llewyd plays me false, and 


murches on our spears, I shall have small | 


compunction in cutting off that land that 
joins thy pretty hunting-seat and adding 
1t to mine that is in trust for Kenwalch. 


I have land enow, and if he likes to give | 


it thee he may for all I care!” 


CHAPTER XVI.—BATTLE OF MOINAN'S PLAIN. 


A council then was summoned of the 
earls and nobler thanes, and all the 
various champions renowned in former 
war, and their opinions taken as to the 
best array to meet the caitiff Britons who 
were marching on their spears. 

Then tidings reached the council that in 
@ lordly plain between the English army 
and Llewellyn’s Roman “hold” the British 
force, in numbers far greater than was 
thought, was waiting Earl Rolf’s coming 
with a bold undaunted front. Earl Rolf 
received the tidings with unfeigned delight 
‘ and satisfaction. 

“Good news!” he cried, “my cham- 
pions, good news for English ears! We 
wear when the 
eagle wings. Our firm ring shirts shall 
dazzle them if the golden sunshine plays, 
and we march to battle singing the deeds 
of other times when our brave fathers 
gained us this country with the sword, 
and we are bound in honour to keep it for 
their sakes.” Then he changed his tone, 


or fall! But if I fall, Thane Hildeberght 
will lead my men for me and follow my 
instructions as he has heard them given. 

«First, as to our formation, the ‘wedge’ 
seems best to me to meet a larger number 
of foes upon the field. 
clumsy and takes too many men. The two 
armed with Danish axes and the heavier 
‘troop shield,’ which the thralls must 
carry forward te guard the axemen’s line. 
Each axeman bears a ‘linden’ in the grip 
of his left hand, while the right hand 
wields the battle-axe against the first 
attack. The second rank of spearmen 
must hold the ashen wood with its grey 
flashing spearhead to meet the foeman’s 
breast. The archers and slingers will form 
the centre guard, and I trust their warmest 
welcome will meet the British foe. The 
i horse you brought, Earl Thorskull, are 
| good, and I would fain that you attack 
' the chariots and charge them from behind, 
' go take a circuit round their host and fall 
‘upon their rear. The king’s-thane, Edgar 

Ethelstone, commands the whole reserve. 

iI at the sharp point of the wedge will 
lead the English foot and show the axe- 
men how to play the game that Odin 
loves,” 

Some smart diecussion followed this 
speech of Rolf the earl, and some applied 
to lead their men in other forms of war, 
but the grim smile played on his stern face, 
the ‘‘ blue-teeth”” showed their power, for 
debate was hushed before he spoke, and 
when his voice rang sharp and clear, his 
tones were not quite those that men would 
care to feel addressed to them in anger, or 
in scorn, or in reproach. 


scheme in this attack have been invited 
here to give a better plan. As yet none 
has been offered, and so mine must remain 
asthat of Kenwalch’s heretoga commanding 
all the host. There are some here among 
you who murmur at my words. Let them 


give battle great Odin’s © 


and added, ‘I mean to win the day; I, 
have a debt to Britain which I shall clear , 


The column is too! 


front lines composing our wedge shall be | 


“Such of you as do not approve my' 


! now quit the army, draw off their va 
‘ bands, and join the British if they w 
j seek their homes again. But I will 

no murmur! - Had Ia brother here 
| murmured at my orders he shoul 
; murmur more! The council now is ¢ 

We march at break of day; all ay 
! march together, ell spearmen do the 
‘I shall inspect you when we hi 
; noon to rest and dine. Next day a 

Tise-we may meet the foe on Moinan’s 
’ We give no quarter, understand ; wet: 
usclegs slaves! ‘Cut down the British 
word, and the reserves are armed t¢ 
such English as retreat after the 
joins. Each leader has command frc 
that should a soldier yield, give bs 
seek to fly, to slay him on the spot. 
\ those who wish to leave us must tell 
mind at once. There is no time for 
Who draws his men away ’” 

He gazed around him calmly, but 
‘man could sce that storms within 
raging, and Rolf was very grim. 
though there had been murmurs, and 
murmurs too, there was no man the 
sent who cared to leave the host, fo 
longed to see Earl Blue-tooth ina 
and well-fought field. And_ they 
quelled before him, those rough and 
men. 

The marching ordez was arranged. 
ward! was now the cry, and the me 
tread and clang of arms were to 
pleasant sounds to hear. The w 
chanted as they strode tales of 
English kin, and they marched to w 
cornfields that smile over them t 
, The earl was mounted on a horse, t 

of the late king, a battle steed as b 
jet as strong as iron, brave as hi 
| old as a lion, graceful as an an 
j docile as a child, fleet as the wind. 
j called him jestingly his ‘ fettered 
| let loose.” On this fair model of 
,dier’s steed the grim earl looke 
what ? what shall we say? Son 
| the English honour in his soul rais 
; above his time. He looked so p 
nobly good, so true, like martyr « 
saint! Then came the flash of 1 
| pride and a fierce fiend was there! § 
compound was that iron man, type 
iron time. 

When Moinan’s Plain was reach: 
grim earl formed his ‘‘ wedge.” 1 
| himself the peint of that fine form 
| attacking army; backwards from h 
ceded the two sides formed of tric 
with axes. These men were armed 
or hauberk made of rings; they stoc 
their huge axes of double-headed : 
| sloped on the brawny shoulder. Ina 
: were the slaves that bore the heavy 
shield to catch the spears and arroy 
'Jaunched against the army when E 
game began. And soon it did beg 
cloud of dust arising far in the mis 
tance told Rolf the foe was near. J 
| raised the song of battle, and th 


| * Goddess of War among the English. 
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pve back the strains and the air rung 
with their voices as the war-song of our 
nce rose from the plains of Britain as the 
chosen fields of Thor ! 

But the bears force came nearer with 
trampets and shrill fife, spearmen in Roman 
eortnaton the English wedge. They 
were marching in close column, and Llew- 
lyn rode before. Beside him came Prince 
Lewd on a spotless milk-white steed. But 
there were no war-chariots, as Rolf could 
plainly see, 80 he sent straight to Earl Thor- 
skall, and begged him “keep the horse to 
carge Llewellyn’s cavalry, which seemed 
to be in strength. Next, dismounting 
frow his charger, he gave him to a groom 
tolead him to the rear, for he would fight 
foot. Then he took up the song again 
tod sang in Odin’s praise, and all his men 
cught up the strain and a stalwart chorus 
ude, The lighter horse on either side 
nde on in pomp and pride, defying all 
Lewellyn’s power and Llewyd’s men as 
vell. 

When the two armies had approached a 
bowshot from each other Llewellyn called 
amdden halt, and the bowmen sent a 
tower of arrows at the English, who 
caught them on their shields and laughed 
ud at the Britons, who now answered 
with the slings, from which they sent a 
perfect hail of stones, as we have seen them 
do before on Ogul nan Duirniw’s plain. 
But the English wedge moved steadily, 
advancing on the foe, and soon the Britons 
sw Earl Rolf and swore to bring him 
down. So bows were bent and srrows 
wnged at Rolf, but all in vain; he only 
lnghed, and caught the darts upon his 
linden shield. Then spears were flung at 
that grim earl, but he met them with his 
te and clove the heads off clean from 
nsny a gleaming weapon that was hurled 

tagaiust his breast. But now he struck the 
cotre, and that fearful axe began to melt 
the British infantry like icicles in the sun. 
He cleared the way before him and the 
ling wedge moved on. The terrible 
Davish axes hewed all before them down, 
ad the grim earl’s heart was joyous to see 
tis English strike. When they reached 
the very centre of that solid block of men 
which Llewellyn’s infantry had formed 
‘pon the plain, Rolf gave the well-known 
usual for the wedge-form to expand. Long 
bore the armies met in that tremendous 
stock Rolf had withdrawn the shieldmen, 
‘he slaves who bore the shield, too heavy 
forthe axeman when busy with his work. 
4ndnow the wedge’s centre threw out a 
orm of stones, which these slave shield- 
bearers flung upon the British lines. At 
the same instant the sides pressed firmly 
sutward so as at last to form a line, of 
vhich Rolf was the centre. Behind this 
ime of axemen the body of the wedge 
formed parallel and strong in ranks of 
un with spears. Now the axemen had 
sown weary, 80 Rolf gave out the word, 
“Halt, axes! Spears to the front there! 

!” Then was the rout complete, 
forthe long English spears pierced through 
the British armour, and ‘‘ Fly!” was the 
desperata word. Steadily charged the 
English, pellmell fled the foe. ‘ Upon 
them, good Earl Thorskull! upon them 
vith the lance! Charge home, ye English 


men! No quarter for the slaves! 
Hurrah for merry England! Briog me my 
charger straight !” 


Sosaid the grim Earl Blue-tooth. His 
larger quick was brought to him, again 
be“rode the wind,” and that wild tempest 
fahorse, well suited to his mood, bore him 
‘o where the lines of horse were gathering 


rapid way. Again the English foot drew 
back to let the horsemen pass in that tem- 

stuous ride. Down went the British 

orsemen before the weight of steel. The 
few survivors turned and fled, and Blue- 
tooth laughed and cried, “I told you I 
should have them, and I meant to gain the 
day. Yo have not done amiss, my lads. 
The axes were not badly played. I love 
that weapon well, but the back-drawn 
blow I taught you, I watched for it in 
vain. The downright cuts you dealt them 
are easier to give, but next week we'll have 
more practice before we leave this land.” 
Then he called for good Earl Thorskull 
and took his horny. hand and thanked him 
for that ‘ pleasant ride” tbat gained ‘the 
day for them; then he gave him a bright 
arm-ring of pure and burnished gold. And 
he shouted to some horsemen who were rid- 
ing back from chasing a band of mounted 
Britons and passed just where he stood. 
‘Hark ye, my lads,’ where can Llewellyn 
hide? I want him. Search him out at 
once, and Llewyd ye must find. When 
they are found—to supper, horse and man, 
and for this day’s good service your gain 
shall not be scant. First find the false 
Llewellyn, and then Llewyd; then all my 
care is ended for a time.” 

The English loss was trifling when com- 
pared with those who fell for Britain. 
Heaps of slain lay round in all directions. 
Such a scene of death was hardly known 
in story. So the search for King Llewellyn 
was a tedious work. At last Earl Thor- 
skull found him dead near a troop of 
horsemen that had been ridden down 
by Thorskull whon the last charge was 
made. The grim earl bade a mound 
should be erected on the spot, where he, 
in arms and armour as he lived, was laid 
after the English custom. Later on some 
horsemen came with tidings that Llewyd 
bad been taken alive, but sadly wounded. 
Then the grim earl was glad. He told the 
horsemen who had taken Llewyd that they 
should be ennobled, and serve henceforth 
as thancs; that as the land of Powis—by 
him bequeathed to Llewyd—had passed to 
Kenwalch’s hand by the fair right of con- 


quest, he would request King Kenwalch to | 


give them land in Britain upon the ground 
so conquered. He now gave orders to 
them to lead bim to Prince Llewyd. 

They found Prince Llewyd on a truss of 
straw which had been seized and carried 
from a lone farm close by. But he knew 
little English, and could not answer Blue- 
tooth when he spoke, who therefore sent 
some soldiers to the rear to bring young 
Owento him. After a time—for he was in 
the rear with Morwen, and would take 
no part in that day’s action against 
his countrymen, a thought much liked 
by Rolf—when Owen came, he found 
King Llewyd refreshed from having 
slept and taken nourishment, and hav- 
ing his wounds bound by English wo- 
men, who by old tradition had always 
followed armies to the wars to tend the 
wounded, cheer the dying, and, if report 
say true, to slay their very husbands and 
their sons should they turn back in fight. 
Two of these Saxon ‘‘fore-mothers” of 
our own sisterhood of mercy were tendin 
Llewyd’s wounds, which they declare 
were slighter than they at first supposed. 
Llewyd showed great dislike to speak with 
Owen on his own affairs, which the wise 
earl perceived and made a note of in his 
private thought for future use and guid- 
ance. At last, by dint of much good- 
humour and more ‘‘tact,” young Owen 
learnt these facts, which he then told to 


Blue-tooth. Powis was dead, and Llewyd 
was his successor. Llewellyn had defeated 
him, and Powis, only some days since, had 
broken all the chariots, or else the pagan 
English had surely been defeated. This 
pleased the grim Eart Rolf. By the laws 
of conquest, the crown and arms of Powis 
had passed to King Llewellyn, whose 
first use of his power was to compose this 
army out of his men and Llewyd’s to 
crush the pagan English and drive them 
from the End. King Llewyd’s dislike of 
Owen was caused by the impression that 
he had served Llewellyn. and driven forth 
Penruddock. who, by the arts of Lyrach 
Hen, the old blind bard: and counsellor at 
King Llewellyn’s court, had been com- 
pelled to wander from all his friends in 
Britain. Owen told the story of his cap- 
ture in the hold ;-how, being quite un- 
friended here in: Britain, he could do 
nought for Morwen save to slay old 
Lyrach, whieh he essayed to do; how he 
had warned King Morwen to fly from false 
Llewellyn and save the Princess Gwennyth 
by an immediate flight ; how he had heard 
Octavia reproach the falee Llewellyn for 
many evil decds; how Candida, their 
daughter, despised both of her parents, the 
one for too much goodness, the other for 
much wrong. He told the tale of Harold, 
how he had been imprisoned, and how he 
(Owen) saved him, together with his 
friends. 

“« What!” exclaimed Llewyd; “he told 
me he uever saw young Harold, and his 
supposed detention was trumped up by the 
earl as an excuse for breaking the truce 
between the kings!” 

Much more then passed between them, 
when Llewyd raised his body. Sitting up, 
he stretchcd his hand to Owen. ‘‘ Forgive 
me if I wronged thee. I thought thou wast 
a traitor more false than King Llewellyn, 
and glad I am to find thee more honest 
than thou seem’st.” 

Although this was a very qualified sort 
of compliment at best, it pleased young 
Owen greatly that Blue-tooth should be 
witness of reconciliation between himself 
and Llewyd, thinking it mattered little 
what he might say in British, for Rolf 
could not discover the meaning of his 
words, but still would judge the action to 
be in Owen’s favour. And so indeed it 
was. 

Then Llewyd told Earl Blue-tooth how, 
having slain his daughter, mistaking her 
for Harold, Llewellyn had directed that 
should be fall in action he might be buried, 
as was the Christian custom, and in the 
selfsame mound with Gwendolen beside 
her mournful urn. 

Now we have seen grim Blue-tooth un- 
moved amidsf the slaughter of those same 
British robbers whom he himself cut down ; 
we saw him in the battle, rejoicing in the 
carnage, like a true son of Odin ‘in that 
old iron time.” But when he heard the 
story of Gwendolen and Harold, and how 
she died for him, and how that very 
murder had turned Llewellyn’s brain, he 
was more deeply touched than we should 
have thought it likely from such a stern, 
unflinching champion in war. He strode 
away in silence to where his horse was 
standing, mounted his ‘‘fettered whirl- 
wind,” and rode like mad away. He called 
the men entrusted with King Llewellyn’s 
grave-mound, and had the body solemnly 
plaeed on « kind of litter ready to be re- 
moved. Then, sending for young Owen, he 
posed. on to Penruddock, and asked him of 

is kindness to visit good Prince Llewyd. 

Gladly the king consented, and they re- 
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turned to Llewyd, whom they found much 
recovered, dressed in his tunic, but with 
his armour off. 

Earl Rolf desired Owen to tell Kin 
Liewyd that he was not a prisoner, thoug! 
he gave him cvunsel not to attempt escape, 
as some of the rough warriors might cut 
him down at once. He counselled him 
to take all due precautions not to expose 
his wounds, which, though not grave at 

resent, should not be slighted. Then he 
tee d him to speak with old Penruddock, 
endiet him know the upshot of their con- 
ference through Owen, and then he went 
his way. 

A night’s rest and attention had so re- 
stored Prince Llewyd that when the word 
was given to follow up the victery and 
march upon ‘the town,” he was found 
able to sit his horse with ease. We will 
not probe his feelings on finding that his 
army had perished in the fight. So fierce 
had been the slaughter by Earl Blue- 


tooth’s English that most of Britain’s 
soldiers lay dead upon the field. The rest 
had fled in panic for shelter in the 
“towns.” Such was the name then given 
to the small forts and stations spread over 
British ground, and serving to encourage 
the minds of such whose valour was better 
shown in strongholds than on the open 

lain. The march to where Llewellyn had 

eld bis gloomy court was over pathways 
cov with arms and broken armour, 
with standards thrown away, and groups 
of dead and dying on every road and way. 
A force of English horsemen, well armed 
with axe and byrnie, had been sent on in 
front to clear the way of stragglers and 
crush the flying foe. These men were 
under Thorsk whose hatred of the 
British rendered this wise precaution a 
work of fearful carnage by the huge 
double axe. The details of the horrors of 
the old wars in Britain would only be fresh 
tortures to our more peaceful hearte. But 


“He strode away In silence.” 


and bloodshed and ruined 
towns and plains, and our stern fathers 
loved it in that old time. 

So the bulk of Blue-tooth’s amy 
marched on triumphantly ; their horns were 
blown for victory, the triumph songs were 
sung. At the head of his proud infantry 
the haughty victor rode. His helm wu 
freshly burnished, his mail flashed back 
the light, and the le pinions floated 
above his panoply. a battleaxe wu 
hanging, down rom the saddlebow, sod 

is whirlwind steed was cing proudly 
beneath his lord. ee 

But scouts in all directions that led to 
Llewellyn's hold were sent with all precsu- 
tions to sweep the country round, while 
the first band of horsemen 
straight upon the “hold.” In pride of 
pomp and power the grim earl led the host 
over the slain of Britain on that bright 
autumn day. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WHITE RAT. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A, F.G.8., 


Author of “Cacus and Hercules,” ‘(A Dunce's Disasters,” etc. 


UnT JANE'’s house at Ventnor stood 


CHAPTER Iv, 


garden giving the rat arun. There wasa/ terrace steps, and stood shyly watching 


some little way up the hill, facing | convenient arrangement for this. A low | Dickey and the rat. It was a speculation 


the sea. It had a pleasant garden in front, 
which even in 
winter was gay 
with flowers; 
and, in common 
with all the un- 
dercliff, seemed 
to show signs 
of approaching 
spring long be- 
at season 
is timed to ap- 
pear, 
The art 
from Sunnyside 
arrived soon 
after dusk, and 
found a bright 
fire awaiting 
them and tea 
laid out. Dickey 
felt za ther 
strangean t 
insert H al 
and could hard 
ly be prevailed 
upon to part 
with his lug- 
gage—the rat- 
dormitory done 
up in brown 
aper — which 
e had not let 
out of his hands 
through the 
whole journey. 
The next day, 
after break fast, 
thetwo brothers 
set off to ex- 
plore. It was a 
bright morning, 
as Warm as sum- 
mer. The sea 
was dancing 
with the ‘in- 
numerable 
twinkle of wave- 
flaughter,” as 
| ischylus inim- 
itably expresses 
it, though he 
uses three words 
and I cannot do 
|without eight. 
|The boys loved 
\the sea, and 
|made for it as 
|instinetively as 
ducklings for a 
| pond. They 
|Rever wearied 
of the sand and 
rocks, The wea- 
ther was “set _ 
fair” according to the most trustworthy 
| barometers; and so day after day they 
| made small expeditions together, wander- 
|1Dg over the cliffs to Steephill or Bon- 
|church, and down to the beach at both 
| Places, for the beach was generally the 
‘ultimate goal of their excursions. 
One morning Dickey was in the aunt’s 


wall topped by iron railings with network | which of the two would break the ice in 
the matter of 
an introduction. 
‘None but the 
brave deserve 
the fair.” 
Dickey was first 
in e social 
field. 

“Ten’t this a 
pretty rat? 
Would you like 
to stroke it? 
You could put 
one finger 
through the 
wire.” 

The little lady 
said nothing, 
but cautiously 
put her finger 
through and 
stroked the rat’s 
neck, quickly 
retreating wit 

a timid laugh 
as the rat re- 
sponded with a 
turn of its head. 

“You needn’t 
be afraid, he’s 
quite tame. My 
name's Dickey 
Stephenson. 
What's yours P” 

A very low 
voice answered, 
“ Elsie.” 

** Do you ever 

o on the 

each ?”? 

“Sometimes.” 

“Do you like 
digging?” 

“Yes, but I 
like walking on 
the Esplanade 
with my parasol 
better.” 

‘“‘Have you 
got 8 para- 
sol?” 

** Yes, and it 
has a tassel. I’m 
going to take it 
on the pier this 
afternoon.” 

“Shall I ask 
Aunt Jane to let 
me go with you, 
and take my 
rat?” 

“Oh, do; 
that will be 
nice.” 

At dinner Aunt Jane was asked, and 
gave her consent, provided Harry made 


ZE 


“ Dickey's Rat was Drowning. That was enough!" 


of wire defined the boundaries of the gar- 
den. This coping formed an excellent sf 
exercise ground for the rat, who might | one of the party. the children started 
vary the proceedings by scrambling on to | at two o'clock for the pier, Dickey takin, 

the lawn, but could not stray beyond the | his rat in a bag. Elsie felt very prow 

proper limits by reason of the wire net- | with her parasol and a knight in attendance 
work. During this performance a little | on each side. When they reached the pier 
girl came out of the next house, down the | the rat was entrusted to nurse, and the 
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oun, le joining hands ran clattering 
dione, ite Founding boards in high glee. 
The sea was smooth beneath them. At 
the farther end of the pier workmen were 
busy with cranes and girders and planks 
and ropes. The boys were greatly in- 
terested in watching the operations. Then 
Dickey let out the rat for a run, watching 
it carefully and ready to pounce upon it 
should danger threaten. But the most 
watchful guardians are at times liable to 
bo diverted from their charge. A great 
iron pillar was in process of being hoisted. 
The crane creaked and laboured with its 
exertion. Harry called Dick’s attention, 
who in 8 moment was absorbed with all 
his eyes. In that brief interval, not more 
than a minute perhaps, the rat discovered 
a hole in the flooring of the pier, destined 
for the reception of an iron bolt. ‘‘ What 


cat ’s averse to fish?” asks the poet Cow- | 


er, Alas! What rat can resist a hole? 

own it crawled headlong to find too late 
its error. For between it and the sea 
there was middle space and nothing else! 


Facilis descensus Averni— 
Sed revocare pedem, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Ific labor, hoc opus est. 


Only for one brief minute had Dickey 
looked away, but it was a fraction of time 
fraught with woeful consequences. He 
looked back like Orpheus, aud his Eurydice 


was gone! 
‘Oh, Harry, he’s tambled into the sca! ” 
‘What ! ‘iow ?—where ?” 


Harry saw tho hole, looked down, 
caught sight of the rat swimming for dear 
life. One thought filled Harry’s soul—a 
determination to save the rat. Off went 
jacket and boots. There was a rope close 

y, fastened to the railings. Just the 
thing. Harry had learnt to climb a rope 
in the gymnasium at Highfield. He could 
swim too. In his clothes? Not quite 
certain about that; but Dickey's rat was 
drowning. That was enough. 

In the twinkling of an cye the ropo was 
thrown over the railings and fell with a 
splash in the sea. In two twinkles more 

arry had climbed over the railings and 
was surely and quickly sliding down the 
rope. Nurse and Bisie were screaming with 
alarm. Dickey was standing on the seat 
looking over the railings. Harry was ona 
level with the water. The rat, some five 
yards off, was vainly paddling round and 
round, just able to keep its nose above 
water. No alternative; Harry must swim 
for it. And he did swim. Tho water was 
very cold. Harry clutched the rope in 
one hand and shoved off from a pillar, 
and after some vigorous puffing and 
splashing he got hold of the rat, and 
somehow pulled himself back to a trans- 
verse bar that helped to strengthen two of 
the pillars. 

“Bravo, young un! You'll be a man 
before your mother !’’ shouted some work- 
men, who had watched the rescue from a 
platform under the pier. ‘Hold hard! 
we'll bring round the boat!” 

This was soon done, and Harry was 
pulled on board. They rowed him round 
to the steps, and he went up with proud 
heart and dripping garments. 

‘All right, Dick! the rat’s nono the 
worse for his ducking!” 

Dickey. white with excitement, began to 
laugh and cry as bo cuddled up the rat in 
his arms. Nurse was dismayed but thank- 
ful; Elsie full of admiration for the hero. 
The workmen waved their hats and 
cheered. 

And so they went off, Dickey with the 


eatcoat, nurse carrying the boots and 
vcket, Harry leaving a trail behind him 
ike a Newfoundland dog after a bath, and 
Elsie chattering about it all. 

Harry had a hot bath, and came down 
to tea glowing with animated satisfaction. 
Aunt Jano was horrified at the adventure, 
but delighted at her nephew's courage. 
Dick's round eyes spoke of many conflict- 
ing emotions which his tongue could not 
attempt to express, and a merry evening 
was spent with ‘‘ Happy familics” an 
“Old maid.” 

* ° ° 

The holidays were ebbing fast away, as 
they always do, and boys were jealously 
counting the last days, and trying to reap 
the utmost enjoyment from them. 

It was two days before Harry was to 
return home. He had gone with his aunt 
to visit some friends at Ryde, and Dickey 
was asked in next door to have tea with 
Elsie. Dickey spent a pleasant evening, 
and just before it was time to leave Elsie 
had whispered something to her mother, 
who said in reply, ‘‘ Yes, my dear; I dare 
say he would. Ask him.” 

Then Elsie said, ‘‘I told you, Dickey, 
that I had a brother very ill; he’s obliged 
| to lie down all day, he can never sit up. 
Would you like to see him ?”” 

Dickey looked thoughtful, and nodded 
his head. 

Elsie’s brother Willie was eight years 
old. He used to be full of health and 
strength, but a year before he had fallen 
downstairs and injured his spine. For 
some time afterwards he was so danger- 
ously ill that the doctor doubted if he 
would ever recover. His left side had 
since been partially paralysed, and thus 
his bright life was dimmed, and he drooped 
like a lower with the stalk half broken. 

Dickey was full of sorrow for Willie. He 
could not comprehend the immensity of 


felt true sympathy for the sick boy. And 
when Elsie’s mother said, ‘‘ Willie, darling, 
here’s Dickey come to see you,” Willie 
looked pleased and held out his hand. 
Dickey took it in both his hands, and 
looked at Willie with steadfast eyes. The 
interview was not Jong. Dickey did not 
say a word all the time, but he bent over 
the bed and kissed Willie, and then went 
down. : 

The next morning Aunt Jane took 
Dickey into the town. She had some 
marketing to do, and Dickey was fond of 
btaring in at the shop windows. They 
passed a stationer’s shop, the window of 
which contained several children’s hooks 
displayed to view. Dickey loitered behind, 
and looked hard at these. One book in 
partioulie seemed to interest him deeply, 

n the open p: was a painted picture o 
angels Ieading’s little Pala up 8 stony 
road. It required a second call Som Aunt 
Jane to get Dickey away, and then he 
walked thoughtfully along, not caring to 
look into any more windows; even a 
favourite toy-shop seemed to have lost its 
attractions, 

They were home about eleven. 

Now let us follow Dickey’s movements. 

He went to the kitchen and took up the 
rat’s cage. He then went upstairs, and 
very quietly opened the front door and 
walked through. He then half walked, 
half ran along the street till he came to 
the stationer’s shop on the hill. One look 
to see that the book was still in the win- 
dow. Yes, thore it was. Dickcy went 
into the shop without hesitation. There 


-rat stowed snugly in the pocket of his 


the affliction, but, being frail himself, he ! 


were two ladies being shown New Years 
cards. An elderly man with whiskers w:: 
standing near the door, arranging nick- 
nacks on the counter. He looked up, v: 
rather down, and said, 

“Well, my little man, what can I do fir 
you?” 

“Please, I want the book with tt- 
angels. It’s in the window. I havent 
got any money, but here’s the white rt. 

lease be kind to it, and let it sleep in 1L- 
kitchen.” 

‘©Oh, so you’ve set your heart on th- 
book, eh? Well, it’s a very pretty biuk. 
and costs eighteenponce.” 

“I want it for a little boy who is il.” 
said Dickey, who had taken the rat out :: 
the cage, and was caressing it on lis 
shoulder, with his cheek bent over it. 

“Well, now, it’s curious, though,” si! 
the man with the whiskers. ‘‘ It was on. 
yesterday my little girl asked me toc 
her a pet, and this seems the very thin; 
All right, my little chap, you shall bas: 
the book!” 

It was taken out of tho window, ar! 
done up in paper. and tied up with strins. 
And Dickey, with one choking sob, pui 
the rat back in its cage, and took up th- 
book, and went out of the shop. B. 
seemed hardly to know where he was, a: 
walked very slowly, with his head down. 

‘‘Look out where you're going,” said s 
big man, hurrying along, who nearly 
pushed him into the road. This fright- 
ened Dickey, und he hurried back to Au:: 
Jaue’s, and went through the house 
the garden. Elsic was on the other 
of the railings. Dickey called her, and 

“Please give this book to Willie.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Elsie; “how 
delighted he will be!” and she ran i- 
doors. 

Dickey also retired indoors. He wer? 
into the dining-room, where Harry w:- 
painting a picture in the ‘‘ Boy's 0+: 
Parer.” Dickey came near and watci 
him, put his small hand on Harry 
arm, and laid his head on it. Harry sur 
posed that he was a little home-sick at 1. 
thought of to-morrow, and said, 

“Never mind, Dick; you must In- 
sharp and get strong, and then you'll ¢ 
to Highfield, and we shall have fine fun.” 

Harry put away the painting, and t * 
the small brother on his lap, and told 
an exciting story about Indians, and tige: 
and elephants, 

The next day came. Harry's box w: 
packed. The omnibus called at the hou- 
Aunt Jane and Dick went with him up 
the station. The people bustled alk: 
The porters burried in luggage. Har 
waited till the last minute, and saw 1 
last of Dick’s little white face, whi 
seemed whiter than ever as the coat-ele+ 
was rubbed across his eycs. And tb: 
the train was buried in the darkness of t. 
tunnel. 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis Rovsseer, 


Author of ‘The Two Cabin Boys,” ‘The Drummer Boy,” ete., eto. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE CROQUET PARTY. 


TT programme of the eminent president | croquet or lawn tennis, in which ladies and 
of the Tigerslayers’ Club was strictly ' gentlemen can join. 


adhered to. 
varied the order and kind of the entertain- 
ments he provided for his friends so as to 
fatisfy all tastes and accomplish al? wishes. 


That able organiser had | 


Each day brought a new entertainment, a | 


fresh parprise: 

First there came a gigantic battue in the 
environs of Mahavellipore. Three thou- 
sand soldiers of the Maharajah surrounded 
@ mountain, and, driving the game before 
them, compelled it to pass under the sports- 
men’s fire, while the ladies, comfortably 
installed in an elegant stand, assisted at 
the exciting spectacle, which concluded 
with a hecatomb of wild boar and deer. * 

Then there came a grand dinner at the 


royal palace, when Goulab Sing displayed | 


before his noble guests all the sumptuous 
magnificence of his treasures, and covered 
the table with vessels of gold and silver 
encrusted with precious stones of a value 
almost incredible. The dinner being fin- 
ished, the guests were invited to a dance of 
bayaderes and a performance of jugglers 
and jesters. After the supper which fol- 
lowed the, entertainment, the magnificent 
gardens of the palace were illuminated. 
In all the blaze of the electric light, intro- 
duced for the first time at Mahavellipore, 


there appeared a fairy procession of cle- : 


phants decorated with diamonds and capa- 
risoned with cloth of gold, of horsemen 
in damascened armour on horses with 
sumptuous trappings, of palkis and litters 
borne by negro slaves, of musketeers 
mounted on white camels, of a crowd of 
fakirs, goosseins, dervishes, and brahmans 
brandishing spears and flags and yak-tails 
from Thibet. 

This strange spectacle, which displayed 
all the barbarous splendour of Oriental 
luxury, extorted shouts of admiration, and 
Barbarou himself, quite wild with enthu- 
siasm, exclaimed that it beat all he had 
seen Jike it in France! 

On the following day a grand cricket 
match took place on the magnificent lawn 
in front of the Armoudjan pavilion, and 
at its conclusion a lunch was given in 
hononr of the players by a committee of 
ladies under the presidency of Mrs. 
Butnot. : 

And thus for a week did hunting and 
feasting continue, and Colonel Shaugh- 
nessy’s government was popularity itself 
with the ladics and gentlemen of the Tiger- 
slayers’ Club. 

And this was not all; every evenin, 
after conferences, which continued with 
undiminished success, the young people or- 
ganised meetings as an indispensable pre- 
Jude tothe famous gathering which was to be 
the event of the season. At the request of 
the ladies the date of this great event had 
been postponed so as to give time to the 
ayahs and dressmakers to put the last 
touches to the costumes they were prepar- 
ing for this memorable evening. 

aring the day, when the time was not 
otherwise occupied, and particularly in the 
hour or two before sundown, there took 
place under the large trees of the garden 
some of those pleasant games, such as 


Among all this gaiety we are grieved to 


confess that the king-of-the-tigers was 


forgotten. All the reports agreed in 
stating that he was far away from Maha- 
vellipore, and had probably left the‘coun- 
try to take refuge in the sombre depths of 
the forests of Gondvana. We might 
whisper that the ladies were by no means 


| anxious to see their husbands or sons face 


the formidable monster, and that they 
were glad to wish him good-bye and hoped 
that he might never come back ! 

The sportsmén themselves seamed to 
take very little notice of this disappoint- 
ment, and amused themselves in clearing 


| the country of all it contained in the way 


of leopards, panthers, cheetahs, lynxes, 
hyenas, not to mention deer and other 
game, the spoils and trophies of which 
already filled one of the rooms in the 
pavilion. 

Holbeck was quite consoled for the de- 
parture of the king-of-the-tigers, to whom 
he had nevor wished any harm. Without 
despising the evening meetings, where he 
continued to distinguish himself, he left 
the hunters to themselves and pursued his 
investigations among his cherished ants. 

His famous Cryptocerus, so fortunately 
discovered on the day of the buffalo hunt, 
attracted him above allthings. He passed 
hours in the woods studying the manners 
of his curious hymenopter, digging into 
the galleries, taking specimens of different 


members of the tribe—warriors, workmen, | 


and nurses. Loaded with booty he would 
return to his tent, and there, armed with 
magnifying-glass and microscope, he would 
examine, dissect, and analyse his little 
organisms, and enter up his observations 
in a note-book of alarming dimensions. 

In the thick of his studies there was one 
pout which proved a puzzler to our learned 
rriend—what name should he give to the 
insect he had discovered? Should he call 
it Cryptocerus holbeckii? It surely ought 
to be so; very many scientists had thus 
made their names illustrious. But Hol- 
beck had some scruples about it. His 
profound modesty was shocked at this 
patent of immortality which he thought of 
bestowing on himself. 

After thinking over the question for 
some time he decided to give his famous 
ant the name of Cryptocerus goulabsingti, as 
a slight recognition of the gracious hos- 

tality of the Mabarajah. When the good 

loctor informed the'king of his decision, 
his highness was at first somewhat sur- 
prised, and perhaps secretly shocked at 
seeing his glorious and poctical name— 
which means the “lion of the roses ”— 
bestowed ona mereant. But be brightened 
up when it was explained to him that he 
would thereby become known to all the 
world, and, passing from surprise to the 
most lively delight, he there and then sent 
for the Grand Cordon of the most illus- 
trious Order of the Horn of Siva and hung 
it on to Holbeck’s neck, who, in his turn, 
was very much amazed at such an honour. 

As for Barbarou, he had become quite 
oblivious of birds and plumes. He would 


probably have been very much astonished 
ad any one reminded him that he was 
‘“‘on the road” for Menneval Fréres, 
dealers in feathers and ladics’ ornaments, 
Rue St. Denis, Paris. It seemed to the 
brave Marseillais that he had always lived 
this life of luxury and elegance. With his 
shoulders wrapped in Everest’s coat he 
walked the floors of the pavilion with as 
much ease as if, instead of laying out on a 
ship's yard, he had been prepared for these 
difficult exercises in the diplomatic depths 
of the Quai d’Orsay. He was sorely 
tempted to clip off the flaming fleece with 
which his red face was framed, but to lay 
hands on his historic beard seemed too 
great a sacrifice, and he contented himself 
with introducing a most unaccustomed 
symmetry in the arrangement of his hair. 

Everest alone, in all this gay festivity, 
succeeded not in getting rid of his 
melaneholy misanthropy. Not that he 
did not try his utmost to keep it down, 
for be never missed one of the morning or 
evening meetings. Perhaps it was that 
he kept too scrupulously to the part he hud 
resolved to play. 

Human nature is a strange medley of 
contradictions. We know with what en- 
thusiasm Everest had jumped at the iden 
of hiding himself in the humble guise of 
assistant-naturalist to Dr. Holbeck, and 
now he found how well he had succeeded 
in his stratagem the same Everest was 
rather piqued that no one had penetrated 
bis secret. Not that he was at all annoyed 
at the dire impertinence with. which the 
haughty Mrs. Peernose contemplated 
through her double eye-glass this ‘re- 
presentative of the lower classes,” or was 
shocked at the protecting tone in which he 
was addressed by Mr. Assistant-Deputy- 
Commissioner Whatafter. He had very 
soon recognised in these two worthies very 
excellent specimens of the genus Snob, and 
he knew that he had only ta let his title 
be known to see them change impertinence 
into effusive obsequiousness. But,as time 
went on it seemed to him that nature had 
endowed him with no personal merit 
whatever, as so few people with whom he 
came in contact ever. appeared to notice: 
any. z : 

He had, however, become great friends 
with Dr. Cunningham, and the worthy 
president of the Tigerslayers’ Club had by 
his affability gained his sympathy and 
respect. But he rather endeavoured to 
hide his admiration for the colonel, as his 
daughter was generally with bim; and if 
Everest had to agree with Holbeck that 
the lady was most amiable and charming, 
yet he could not but perceive that she took 
a cruel pleasure in tormenting bashful and 
splenetic young men by making them come 
out of their retirement whether they would 
orno. And this was what the bashful and 
splenetic young men supremely disliked. " 

In fact, Everest would have run a mile 
away from her, and he frankly and ¢or- 
dially detested Miss Shaughnessy ever 
since his celebrated croquet misadventure, 
which had occurred in this way. 

Not to be outdone by the cricketers, who 
had been so very successful, the young 
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ladies had organised a croquet party. 
Naturally, the gentlemen on the two sides 
had been chosen from amongst the best 
players, and naturally also Everest hud 
aot the honour of being selected. 

The day came, and the whole colony was 
assembled on the lawn in front of the 
pavilion. While the young people were 
éetting up the hoops and sticks, and getting 


partner, has sent me an apology, and says 
cannot play because he has a bad head- 
ache. Fancy anybody having a headacke 
on this of all days! And I have no 
partner, and all our arrangements are 
upset.” 

‘‘My dear young lady,” said General 
Butnot, gallantly, rising fiom his chair, 
“I regret extremely that my legs — or 


“And very gracefully she held out one of the maliets.” 


ready the mallets and coloured balle, the 
members of the club, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, took up their positions in the 
easy-chairs that had been arranged under 
the trees surrounding the field of play. 
Everest, who had onee been a first-rate 
player at the game, wandered about aim- 
lesaly among the aristocratic crowd and 
amused himself with watching the pre- 
paralions for the match. Accidentally he 
und himself close to Colonel Shaugh- 
vnessy as Mary ran up to him with a very 
‘disappointed look on her face, and holding 
a mallet in each hand. ‘‘ Papa.” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ we have had such a disappoint- 


ment, and the match is going to fall 
through! Mr. Griffin, who was to be my 


rather my back—will prevent my taking 
the place of this very annoying Mr. 
Griffin; but you have to stoop so much at 
your game that my rheumatisin puts a 
veto on my joining you.” 

Mary did not appreciate such feeble wit 
under such circumstances, and made a 
slight gesture of disdain. But suddenly 
her face brightened up as she caught sight 
of Everest. He had been on hot coals for 
the last second or two as he saw the danger 
that was threatening, und was adroitly 
manceuvring so as to slip away from the 
colonel. 

“Ob, Mr. Everest!” said Mary. ‘We 
shall be all right after all. Will you please 
be kind enough to take Mr. Griffin’s place ? 


I am sure you know how to play;” and 
very gracefully she held out towards him 
one of the mallets. 

‘Certainly. I am much honoured—I 
—I—” stammered Everest, who wished 
himself a hundred feet underground, for 
he felt that all eyes were turned on 
him. 
With a little awkwardness he took the 
mallet, and followed the young lady into 
the arena. 

But who would have believed it? In 
spite of his awkward beginning, once 
Everest began to play he forgot abcut 
his spleen and his bushfulness, and took 
such inter: st in the game that most unex- 
pected succi ss atterded his. fforts. Thanks 
to his accuracy of eye, his clever roquets, 
and his pitiless crcquets, he aud Miss Mary 
came in the easiest of winners. There was 
but one opinion amonget the spectators, and 
that was that Mr. Everest ought to be 
champion of England. Even Mrs. Peer- 
nose condescended to remark that she 
never would have thought that ‘a youn, 
man not Lelonging to the gentry” coul 
ever play croquet so elegantly ! 

As soon as the game was over Everest, 
without waiting for compliments, had 
thrown down his maliet aud disappeared 
among the shrubs in the garden. Most 
agsuredly he did dislike Miss Shaughnessy, 
who obliged a bashful and splenetic noble 
lord to make a show of bimeelf for the 
benefit of several dozen ladies and gentle- 
men. 

But Mary was not half so bad as 
Everest thought her. She had only been 
thinking of helping her father in keeping 
on the gaiety and good feeling amongst 
the people thus thrown together by chance, 
and as she had no intention of being dis- 
agreeable to any one, she was sorry at 
having provoked the ill-humour of the as- 
sistant-uaturalist. 

When the game was over she was re- 
turning to the camp on her father’s arm 
when she met Holbeck, who, with his in- 
separable green box over his shoulder, was 
returning from one of his entomological 
excursions. 

“Doctor,” said she, in a tone of gracious 
reproach, ‘you promised me to come to 
our croquet watch.” 

“Quite true,” answercd Holbeck, ‘‘ and 
I owe you an apology. But Latchman 
this morning gave me such an interesting 
account of au ant's nest that he had dis- 
covered about six miles away from here 
that I could not resist the temptation. 
And I have been quite delighted with my 
excursion. The insects I have been study- 
ing to-day almost surpass in interest the 
Cryptocerus itself. 1 dare avow that, in the 
same way as their cousins the bees, these 
industrious little animals collect the nectar 
from the plants and make it into aromatic 
honey. I am sure that I have come upon 
Myrmex coccystus mellifer, discovered by 
Schweisshiibel in the Garden of the Gods 
in Colorado, and since him no one has 
studied them. It is a very important and 
serious question, which, joined to my dis- 
covery of Cryptocerus, throws an unex- 
pected and astonishing light on the 
relations between the entomological fauns 
of America and Asia.” 

‘All that is much too learned for me. 
doctor,” said Mary, with a smile, ‘‘and I 
persist in saying that you failed in your 
duty in n:t coming to our croquet match. 
You would have seen something just as 
unexpected; you would have seen your 


young friend Mr. Everest in the character 
of an accomplished crc quet player.” 
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“Everest a croquet player ?”’ exclaimed 
Holbeck, in surprise. 

“You are astonished,” continued the 
young lady, ‘‘and I can assure you the 

r man never expected such a triumph. 
When Iasked him to take Mr. Griffin’s 
place and handed him the mallet he looked 
as though I had given him a crack on the 
head with it.” 

“T know him,” said Holbeck; ‘‘he did 


not thivk your invitation particularly | 


able.” 
“You should look after your friend,” 
said the colonel; ‘‘he seems to me to be 


suffering from the complaint we call the | 


spleen, and he looks as though he was in a 
very bad way.” 

“Why does he not take part in our 
amusements and come to our meetings?” 
asked Mary. ‘‘ Has he some serious reason 
for being so sad ?” 

“Yes, and no,” answered the doctor. 
“Up to the present his life has not been 
particularly happy, but I hope that the 
doud will soon pass away. It is not my 
place to tell you his history ; suffice it to 
sy that he was left an orphan at a very 
early age, and by an unfortunate combi- 
nation of events lived alone in the world 
without any friends to help or sympathise 
with him.” 

“Without any friends?” said the colo- 
nel. ‘Well, doctor, you seem to take a 
great interest in the lad.” 

“Tdo,” said Holbeck, ‘‘ but my friend- 
thip is of too recent a date for me to have 
much influence over him.” 

“This life in the wild woods is not one 
to develop a sociable spirit in one who is 
naturally a savage,” observed the colonel. 

“Do not mistake him,” said Holbeck, 
with vivacity. ‘Mr. Everest has no 
natural inclination for a solitary life. 
Circumstances have urged him to it. He 
is a young fellow with the best qualities, 
of unusually keen and sensitive intellect 
developed by a@ first-rate education at 
Eton. He is straightforwardness itself, 
and the excess of this quality is perhaps 
the reason of his pretended misanthropy.” 

“Iam sorry for him, and I forgive 
him,” said Mary. ‘‘ He must have suffered 
8 good deal if he has never known a 
mother’s love.”” 

Holbeck remained looking after the 
colonel and his daughter as they walked off 
together. Then he nodded bis head twice 
or thriee, began to smile, and took the road 
tohis tent, vigorously rubbing his hands as 
he did so, is, with him, was a sign of 
extreme satisfaction. 

Ashe entered the tent he caught sight 
ot Everest, and at a glance perceived that 
bis ill-humour had not quite evaporated. 
He resolved to immediately take advantage 
of this cireumstance as being particularly 
jreaable for his mysterious machina- 

8. 
“My dear friends,” said he, brusquely, 
“I think we had better get away from 
here as soon as ible. My investiga- 
tions are finished, the king-of-the-tigers 
is in flight, and there is nothing here to 
in us.”” : 

“What is your motive for hastening 
Jour departure ?”? asked Everest, quickly. 
“Only yesterday I heard you tell General 
Butnot that you were going to remain at 
Mahavellipore until the day the club was 
dissolved.’ 

“That is true,” said Holbeck. ‘‘ But 
lonly stop here in the hope of amusin; 
you. That hope has proved false; and t 
freely confess that I had much rather be 
of, “There will be ants enough somewhere 


else, and I shall soon have to get back to 
business for the Mennevals.” 


“But, doctor,” replied Everest, some- | 


what embarrassed, ‘‘how do you know 
that I am so miserable? I am out shoot- 
ing every day, I go to all meetings, and to- 
day I have even been playing at croquet!” 

**Yes, you parade your spleen every- 
where; but I have good eyes, thanks to 
my spectacles, and I see what it costs you 
to do anything, just as it did at first. At 
this very moment, for instance, you are 
furious use you have been obliged to 
display your talent as a croquet player 
before the assembled club.” 

“That is true, my dear Holbeck; but 
you know I have been ill for a long time, 


confessing that it will cost me a good deal 
to leave Mahavellipore, for this very day 
I have made an unhoped-for discovery.” 

And then, mounting his hobby, he re- 
lated in detail his discovery of the Myrmex 
and the honey, and complacently enlaryed 
on the immense consequences that this dis- 
covery would have on the comparative 
entomology of the Old and New World. 

Barbarou arrived while this was going 
|on aud interrupted the learned disserta- 
tion, which Everest heard with the atten- 
tive contrition of a criminal who required 
a good deal of pardon. 

“My friends,” exclaimed the sailor, ‘I 


| have goud news for you. Our gathering is to 


take place to-morrow evening. You 


OW 
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The Grand Cordon of the most Illustrious Order. 


and you can hardly expect that I can have 
been cured so completely that some traces 


of the malady will not appear now and | 


then. I should not like on my account 
that you should leave a society in which 


you and Barbarou find so many subjects | 


for amusement. Be it understood, then, 
that we remain, and I promise to do my 
best to rid me of my bearishness.” 

“‘Well, then, send it the same way as 

our gilded armour,” said Holbeck, de- 
ightedly, ‘‘and all will be well. Never 
will you have such an opportunity of 
studying men and things without feeling 
the burden ef your rank and fortune. 
Make the most of it, and think that the 
moment they know who you really are, and 
they are sure to doso some day, your bash- 
fulness and reserve will be worried to death. 
They will say that even under your dis- 
guise you are afraid to lower yourself to 
the level of those who are your inferiors in 
rank and birth.” 

“You tbink they will say so?” 

“Tam sure of it. Have you not failed 
in all the requirements of society in keep- 
ing yourself away from their meetings? 
Have you once chatted with either of the 
four daughters of our sympathetic friend 
Butnot, or even Miss Shaughnessy, the 
daughter of our gallant president ?”” 

“That is so, doctor,” said Everest. ‘I 
admit that I have been wrong. But do 

not be too hard upon me. I promise, if 
such are your orders, that not only will I 
chat with the daughters of the general 
and the colonel, but also with the seven 
Misses Shortbody, the three Misses Way- 
town, and even, if you require it, that I 
will rival Barbarou in the affections of the 
poetical Mrs. Whatafter.” 

“*T do not ask all that, my dear Everest,” 
said Holbeck, laughing. ‘‘And as you 
are in such excellent temper I donot mind 


| that the ladies of the committee have en- 
trusted to me the flattering mission of 
superintending the preparations. Having 
announced to them just now that all wag 
| rea" y, they decided that it would be crueb 
to prolong the impatience of the young 
ladies. It is fixed for to-morrow. But 
now it bas been decided, I have nearly 
gone mad through anticipating that some- 
thing is still wauting. Only think of the 
enormous responsibility that rests on my 
shoulders!” With a feverish hand he drew 
out his watch, and, glancing at it, replaced 
it in his pocket. ‘‘There is still an hour 
to dinner-time. I must be off to say some- 
thing to the mess chef, and to come to an 
understanding with the butler. I shall 
also look up Herr Becker, the gallant 
musician who conducts the orchestra. I 
must give him a parting piece of advice 
about our famous cotillon that is to be the 
| surprise of the evening. It was my idea. 
We call it the King-of-the-tigers, but 
that is a great seoret, which I beg you will 
keep. For the surprises we are going to 
have hunting spoils and costumes. Ata 
| given moment the big drum is to imitate 
| the growling of the tiger, and then you 
| will hear in the distance the reports of the 
guns and the shouts of victory. That will 
he a striking effect, but I hope it will not 
frighten the ladies. Don’t you think it a 
capital idea ?”” 

Seizing his hat, he bounded out of the 
tent as impetuously as a waterspout. 

“What do you think of our friend’s 
new character?” asked Everest, with @ 
| grin. ‘ Barbarou transformed into the 
| conduetor of a cotillon !” 

“T say,” said Holbeck, in a kindly tone, 
‘“‘that poor Barbarou may be ridiculous, 
but then he has a brave good heart always 
| ready to oblige his fellow-men.” 

: (To be continued.) 


| 
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Nn “ Among the Mongols ” (see p. 519) we met 
with the missionary at work in the east of the 
Asiatic continent; in ‘*Through Siberia” we 
dhave another famous record of missionary travel— 


‘on the other side of the Russo-Chinese frontier , 


dine. A journey of twenty-five thousand miles 
round the world is perhaps an ordinary affair in 
ttheso days, yet when of that twenty-five thou- 
sand over threc thousand have been traversod ina 
Siberian tarantass, the performance is remark- 
able. But Mr. Lansdell’s wonderful ride 
through northern Asia is principally noteworthy 
for the good work he did during its progress, 
Although his was to a certain extent a holiday 
trip, yet he, following the old adage of “If you 
wish to be happy be useful,” occupied himself 
throughout in the aoblest of all causes, the 
sowiug the good seed of the Gospel. 
energetic mission to the Russian prisons thou- 
sands for the first time were enabled to possess 
a Bible of their own, and to find solace for their 
hard life in studying for themselves 
the teachings of Christ. 

‘Tavantags travelling is by no means 
pleasant work. ‘‘Let the reader 
imagine himself about to descend a 
hill, at the foot of which is a stream 
crossed by a corduroy bridge of poles. 
The ordiuary tarantass has no brake, 
the two outer horses are in loose 
harness and the one in rods has no 
breeching. The whole weight of the 
machine, therefore, is thrown on his 
collar, and the first half of the hill is 
descended as slowly as may be. But 
the speed soon increases, first because 
the rod-horse cannot help it, and 
next because an impetus is desired to 
carry you up the opposite hill. All 
three horses, therefore, begin to pull, 
and long before the bridge is reached 
you are going at a flying pace, and 
everybody has to hold on. The 
bridge is approached, and now comes 
the excruciating moment. Most 
likely—almost to a certainty—the 
rain has washed away the earth a 

‘ood six inches below the first tim- 

er of the bridge, against which 
bump! go your fore wheels and 
thump! ‘go your hind ones ; whilst 
fare and driver are alike shot up 
high into the air.”’ 

The delights of this exciting 
irregularity of progression were 
somewhat modified by Mr. Lans- 
dell's method of packing himself to 
mectit. ‘‘ First,” writes he, ‘‘secure 
to yourself, in a hole if possible, a 
soft, springy base upon which to sit, 
and then place on that a ribbed cir- 
cular air cushion. Secondly, put 
youc down pillow behind at an angle 
of sixty degrees, and, if you like, 
an air pillow, without ribs, in the 


By his | 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


quired at St. Petersburg by the late emperor 
with as little delay as possible. He wrapped 
himself in a bearskin and did the three thou- 
sand seven hundred miles in eleven days. 
Several horses dropped by the way, and froin 
each of the corpses an eat was cut off as a 
voucher that he had been worked to death in 
his majesty's service. 

Mr. Lansdell’s experience of Russia previous 
to his great journey in 1879 was somewhat ex- 
tensive. He was there in 1874 tract-distributing 
amongst the prisons, and warmly welcomed by 
both prisoners and authoritics. In 1876 he was 
ia Norway and Sweden, and round the Gulf of 
Bothnia on the same errand. In 1877 he went 
on a tract-distributmg expedition to the seat of 
war, but did not reach Bulgaria, and had to 
content himself.'with working in Austria, Hun- 
gary, Servia, and the Tyrol. In 1878 he was 


; back on his old Russian ground, and, leaving 
St. Petersburg with two waggon-loads of books, 


From Nijni Tagilsk the journey was resumed 
to Ekaterinebury, the town so famous for its 
lapidaries. Ekaterineburg is in the centre of a 
highly favoured mineralogical district, one of 
whose greatest treasures is the newly discovered 
Alexandrite, the chrysoberyl found in mica 
slate, which, owing to its being emerald green 
by reflected light and columbine red by trans- 
mitted light, was named after the late Russian 
emperor, whose colours it gives, ie 

n May 27th Tiumen was reached, and the 
excitement of the journey really began, For 
Tiumen is the terminus to which all the exiles 
are sent, and from whence they are distributed 
over Siberia. From Mr. Lansdell’s account, 
Siberia would seem to be rather a pleasant place, 
with a climate running into extremes. We 
hear of Yakutsk, the coldest city on the face of 
the earth, where the mercury is frozen for 
sixth of the year, and we hear in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barnaul of strawberries, raspberries, 
bilberries, cowberries, and cranber 
ries, and of. violets and sweetwil- 
liams, daisics and foxgloves, crocuses 
and lilics of the valley, and fields 
blue with forget-me-nots. In uo 
part of his tour did the traveller 
witness the acts of cruelty alleged to 
occur so frequently, and the lot of 
an exile, according to his descrip- 
tion, would seem to be not ‘unlike 
that of 4 convict transported to 
Western Australia—a colonist in 
spite of himself. 5 

From Tiumen be went on to 
Tobolsk by tarantass, passing through 
many of the Tartar villages, where 
the cross-capped green domes and 
pinnacles of the Russian church are 
‘replaced by the domes and minarets 
of the Mohammedan mosques. 

From Tobolsk a trade is 
cartied on with the Samoyedes, con- 
cerning whom Mr. Lansdell gives 
much corions information. One fact 
is'worthy of note: they are scru- 
pulously honest, for when the Tobolsk 
merchants come north and_ leave 
provisions in store against their next 
visit, the Samoyede will not help 
himself to the food unless obliged, 
and then will always notch a couple 
of sticks in duplicute, leave one in 
the store, and produce the other to 
the merchant on his return as a 
voucher for what he has taken. 

From Tobolsk the journey was 
resumed to Tomsk by way of the 
river. In winter time this river is 
the. scene of some’ rather . peculiar 
fishivg. Holes are made in the ice, 
and red-hot balls of clay are thrown 
through them into the water as 
ground-bait, the warmth of the water 


nape of your neck. Draw up your 
lezs till the knees come on a level 


with your chin; then put beneath the knee- | succeeded in distribating them all on his way to 


pies a soft parcel or bag sufficiently high to 
eave the feet dangling above the ground, and 
the result will be that you will travel with 
compagative comfort by night and by day 
continuously for s thousand miles, Being 
thus fixed before and behind, and kept laterally 
straight by the side of the vehicle and your 
‘companion, the only direction in which you 
can be shot is upwards and heavenwards, to 
come down, alas ! on the old spot.” 

Packing a tarantass is quite an art. First 
comes a layer of hay, and on it are stowed flat 
portmanteaus and soft bags, which are covered 
by a thin mattress and a hearthrug. The 


Archangel. . 

The next year he started for Siberia, taking 
out a large and varied stock of Bibles, tracts, 
and religious magazines. He went over the 
Urals by railway, and stopped at Nijni Tagilsk 
to see the famous Demidoff mines. On the old 
road over: the Urals there is a stone with 
“« Europe ” carved on one side of it and ‘‘ Asia” 
on the other; on the railroad the boundary 
runs qnite close to a station named Ural, and 
the first station on the one side of this is 
Europe, on the other Asia, so that the idea of 
the dividiag line has been kept up. 

The Demidoff mines are of great extent. 


horses are sorry ones to look at, but, as we have | One of them yields magnetic iron ore, which is 


seen, splendid fellows to go, and though the 
average rate is about one hundred and twenty 


' worked from the surface like slates and blasted 
, and dug out in terraces. Another is acopper mine, 


miles a day, it is possible, by judicious ‘tip. | down which for six hundred feet Mr. Lansdell 


ping,” to work 
gevernor-general 


to two 


of 


andred. One , descended. by ladders in order to see in the gal- 
Eastern Siberia was re- , leries below the miners winning the malachite. 


attracting the fish, There are not 
many rivers in this world which are 
so cold that you have to make your 
ground-bait red-hot befure commencing busi- 
ness ! 

The next resting-place to Tomsk was Barnaul, 
on the return journey from which the speed 
was so great that the tarantass wheel caught fire ! 
Then Krasnoiarsk was reached, end:‘then, after 
a visit to the Alexandreffsky central prison, 
Mr. .Lansdell entered Irkutsk on July 7th, just 
as the great fire broke out. Of this fearful fire, 
in which three, million pounds’ worth of damage 
was done, end three thousand six hundred build- 
ings were destroyed, he gives a very graphic 
description, which we have not space to quote. 
Irkutsk, though not as cold ns Yakutsk, has a 
very bracing temperature during the winter, and 
a great market of solid goods is held; even the 
qnarts of milk are frozen into bricks, with a 
string in the middle to: catch hold by, and 
materfamilias. makes her way homie,“ swinging 
these bricks as she goes, and when she’ gets 
there helps her family to milk with a hatchet | 
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From Irkutsk Mr. Lansdeli crossed the 
nik to Kiachta, Of the Holy Lake during 
ser We gave an illustration in our account of 
Gilmour's sledge-race. Mr, Lansdell crossed 
in summer. How great the difference! 
ra is the caravan station on the Mongol | 
erat which the tea duties used to be col- | 
1. The customs’ work is now done at 
atsk, and duty is there paid on five thousand 
of tea per annum. This goes overland 
Rassia principally in the form of brick tea. 
dearest tea in the world is that drunk by 
- Chinese Emperor’; it is said to cost five 
eas per Pound ! | 
rm Kiachta the route was resumed to 
imatechin, and then Chita, Nertchinsk, and | 
tinsk were visited. Blagovestschenzk was 
ett reached, and then down the Amur Mr. | 
s*lell parsued his way to Nikolaefsk. From 
ikolaefsk he went to Khabarovka, and thence 

» Viadivostock, which he left in one of the 
‘wisn volanteer cruisers, end was from it put 
teard a mail steamer bound to San Francisco. 
mend to end of his long journey he met 
: the best of welcomes, and he speaks highly 
aghont his interesting book of the many acts 
sindness he received from the Russian 
is. The contrast between his descriptions 
tberian life and that of travellers who pre- 
ed him is indeed most striking. 

We are enabled to give a portrait of Mr. 
aasdell in one of the Gilyak dresses. The coat 
ef salmon skin beaten with mallets until the 
are removed. Of this extraordinary fabric 
s it can be called—even boat-sails are | 

The hat is of birch bark. Some ef 
Gilyak customs are peculiar. In these days 
itealth exhibitions it may be interesting to 
a: that they are one of the few healthy 
“les on this earth who never by any chance 
a themselves ! 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from page 718.) 


Twhitr. | 14412 


26 pieces, 


position occurred two months ago in a 
tation game. White had played Q from 
snare to R 2, and it appears now that Black 
--ht to have saved his R, but knowing his op- 
ents he boldly played : 


White. Black. 
1. Kt x P. 

2. Kt x R. 2. Bx Kt 
Blzek would have lost if he had first taken 
2 Be 

3. Bx B. 3. B-B6 (ch.) 

4. K-B aq. 


Hal the K moved to K 2 there would have 
‘uwed RB checks, K-B 3, R takes P (ch.), K 


takes R, and Black mates in two moves, or if | this was now the best continuation for Black. 
the K had moved to Kt 8 there would have | If White were to play B x P, there would fol- 


| followed mate in 4 moves. 


4. Kt x K P (ch.) 
5. Px Kt. 5. QxP. 


6. B-B 3. 


White must now lose, but might have won 
by B-Q5 or Q-Kt sq. 


6. R-Q7. 
7. B-Kt 3. 7. B-Q5. 
8. R-R sq. 8. R-B 7 (ch.) 
9. K-Kt sq. 9. P-B OS, 


The moves from § to 9 were all forced, and | 


low R xX Kt P(ch.); and if he play B-R 4, 
then R X B (dis. ch.), K-R2; R x P (ch.), 
and Q-K 7 (ch.). 


10. Q-Kt 3. 10. Px B. 
11..QxQ. 11..BxQ. 

12. R-K sq. 12. R x B (dis. ch.) 
13. R x B. 13. RX R. 

14. K-B sq. 14. PKR 4 

15. PER 4 15. K-Kt sq. 


and White resigned, for Black will win easily 
by playing his K to Q 7, ete. 


R. Wrrant.—At Nottingham, within easy reach of 
‘you, you can get a bag of worms for three shillings 
and sixpence. A bag holds about a_ thousand, 
packed in moss. There are regular worm-hunters, oF 
“wormers,”” who go out at night with lanterns, gene- 
rally in wet weather, and show rare skill in moving 
about in likely localities and seizing the ‘“‘wums” 
before they pop back into their holes, The moss 
toughens the skin, so that it does not break when its 
unhappy possessor is impaled. 


ALoysiIvs.—Diamond is pure carbon crystallised. It 
burns at 14° Wedgwood, and is whoily consumed, 
producing carbonic acid gas; and it is also combus- 
tible in oxygen and the oxyhydrogen flame. In the 
electric arc it is converted into coke and graphite. 
Diamonds are said to have been made artificially, 
but the process is so expensive as to make the arti: 
ficial one cost more than the real. 


E. J. DENYER.—1 No, Master D., we will not reply to 

‘our nom de plurne—fratly, because it is Greek, and 

at that ; secondly, because there are about thirty 

letters in it; and, thirdly, because we have some re- 

spect for our printers’ nerves. 2. Try the ironmon- 

gers. Staines must be a funny place. 8. Do not 
now. : 


i. 


. E. A.—1, Java sparrows are mere pets, They have 
bred in this country, we believe, but the difficulty in 
getting them to do so is great. 2 Just feed them 
on canary-seed. Try a little ground rice sometimes. 
8. Thank you. 


BRUIN THR BEAR.—Oh! yes, they do; hay can easily 
get one if you keep your eye on the bird columns of 
the “Exchange and Mart. 


A Lover OF Doas.—Oh! yes, of course, we ‘‘can an- 
ewer all sorts of questions.” We know everything, 
from the latest quotations on the Stock Exchange to 
the Inst new song; the Emperor of all the Ruesias 
wouldn't buy 2 gun without consulting us; we knew 
all the secretsot his Celestial Highness, King Cete- 
wayo, and the Emperor of Fiji; and we have had 
more thau one telegram from the man in the moon 
touching the price of cheese in the London market. 
Now are you pleased? We would rather do avy- 
thing than contradict anybody. 1. Then, you car 
only make a dog playful by feeding him ‘well and 
belng generally kind to him. 2. Bulldogs are not 
playful, but they are fond’ of the coat-tails of 
strangers. 3. No, you cannet buy a well-bred fox- 
terrier for £1—nearer £5, unless you want a mon- 
grel. 4. Of course a bulldog will keep the grip; he 

comes very much attached to anything he jays 
hold of, aud quite right too. 6, No, you can’t make 
him funny. 6. Yes. Inquire of Mr. Dean, publisher, 
100a, Fleet Street. Now, thank you for your com- 
pliments; but, mind, if you were not abroad you 
would not receive so long’a letter. 


F. E. Buatk.—In autumn, but we doubt if you will 
succeed. 


E. C. H. SovTHERN,—Your rabbits have been poisoned 
by some herb or another. What, we cannot say; 
but such, from all the symptoms, seems to be 
fact. 


Cras. Niwmo.—Thanks for your communication. It 
hardly possesses enough interest, however, to war- 
rant insertion. We are nevertheless always de- 
lighted to get facts in natural Mistory from our 
young readers, 


J. 8. A—1. An “allonge” is the slip of paper attached 
to a bill of exchange when the endorsements are too 
numerous to be got on to the back of the bill. The 
allonge is gummed on, and the first endorsement on 
it is begun on the bill and run over the join. 2. When 
a bill is drawn in one country and payable in an- 
other. the due date thereof is determined according 
to the law of the place where it is payable. In 
France there are no days of grace, hence a bill 
drawn in Paris on London is entitled to three days of 
grace, but a bill drawn in London on Paris is, as in 
your instance, not entitled to any days of gra 


E. WIGHT.—Yon ean get books on model yachting 
from any bookseller or model dockyard. One is 
published by Norie and Wilson, of the Minories; 
another by Griffith and Farran, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; and another by L. U. Gill, of 170, Strand. 


Ra.pn.—For preparing skins see our articles in the 
“ Boy's Own Museum” in the third volume. 


T. W.—If you apply to the nearest post-office you will 

get all your questions ‘answered as to joining either 
she Army or Navy. 

8. B.—The “Ocean Wave” articles were in the second 

volume. The cost of the volume is seven shillings 


aud sixpence, 


LITTLE CHEMICAL. —A saturated solution is the strong. 
est that can be made. A liquid is saturated when it 
can take up no more. 


W. H. L.—You cannot take Indian ink marks out of 
the flesh ; you should not have been foolish enough 
to put them in. When you did so you sinply dis- 
figured yourself for life. 


British FLaG.— Alack! alack! Your 
Piece” {s thrilling, but it halteth much. 


“ But on those ships some hearts were sad, 
For they were steaped in muteny, 
But others harder were as glad 
As the Admiral did them scrutiny !” 


CHANDLER.—You might consult an old encyclopedia ; 
but in these days of electric light, gas, and paraitin 
oil, dips have rather dropped out of date, and we 
know no special treatise. There is a description of 
a candle factory in Wynter's “Social Bees.” 


FARMER.--The moleskins should be rubbed with 
pumice-stone until quite smovth, and then manipu- 
lated with the hands in somewhat the way washer- 
yamen rub clothes. This will render them quite 
pliable, 


BpwaRD EXTON.—1. Your dog has parasitic mange. 
Wash once a week, and afterwards anoint these 
pots with green fodide of mercury ointment. Use 
the ointment three times a week. Give cooling diet 
and a dose of castor-oll occasionally. 2. Derry from 
Londonderry. 


“Parker's 
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A_ G. 8.—We can never answer queries as to back 
letters. We do not keep them; we could not find 
storage-room for them. Your card would have gone 
to the papermaker'’s months ago with the batch of 
others that were dealt with at the time. 


Jamrs Davres.—You are evidently a very nice fellow, 
James Davies—in your own estimation. We are un- 
able to say if you have talent for poetry. but you 
certainly have none for successful misrepresentation, 
and had better retire from the Taffy was a Welshman 

* business as soon as ible. The verses of which 
you claim to be ‘‘sole author,” and ask us to insert 
as being original, were written years ago by our 
friend William Howitt. There are two sayings now 
current that you might take to heart for future 
guidance. One is, “Honesty is the best policy,” the 
other, “ Never play tricks with this editor.” 2 


A. J. PHELPS.—Custom only. ‘‘Insurance™ is gene- 
rally adopted by fire companies, ‘‘assurance™ by life 
companies, so that you insure against the provable, 
and assure against the inevitable—or, rather, you 
insure what yon yourself may realise, and the com- 
panies assure what you have no means of knowing 
will ever be puid. 


E. P.—The corners of picture-frames are held ther 
by a vice or clamp until finished. For ordinary 
work string twice crossed over the frame and tight- 
ened by twisting with a stick—on the principle of 
the hand-saw or jumping-frog— will be found an 
efficient makeshift, 


Bunny.— Apply to the Secretary, Sclence and Art 
Departme: -ensington. 


nt, South Ke 


E. O. Parnx.—The New Zealand Government has an 
office in Victoria Street, Westminster, for the pur- 
pose of affording all such information about the 
colony, and it is there that you should apply You 
should write to a public officer by his of title, 
and not by his individual name, and all the time 
spent in endeavouring to discover who he is has 
been simply wasted. What matter to you if his 
Dame be wn, or Jones, or Robinson? He is the 
Commissioner, and that is enough. 


W. E. PIutey.- 1. Coloured work bound up in a hook 
can never be entirely prevented from sticking. The 
fault is with the binding. not the plates. The pres- 
sure been a little too great, Warm the back of 
the pictures, or pass a hot iron over them, and they 
will come apart withont damage. 2. The first volume 
fs still on sale. It costs six ngs. 


REPO! The ballad you mean {is probably Lord 
Mi ilay’s ‘‘ Armada,” which is in the same book ss 
the ‘Lays of Ancient, Rome,” and familiar through 
almost every collection of verse, 


DmAD EYR.—Cork for flower-boxes and decorative work | 


can be got from any nurgeryman or cork merchant. 
It should be cut with a wet kulfe. 


EgIpv.—1. There are two norths—one true, one mag- 
netic. The needle points magnetic north ; when the 
necessary allowance has been made for variation the 
card points due‘ north.” 2 ‘ Netting, aud how to 
Net,” was in the second volume, iu So. 73. ‘‘ Ham. 
mocks, and all about them,” was in No. 74 


M, Lono,—-1. Get a shilling manual on electricity, pub- 


lished by Collins, Murby, or other publiaber. 2. For 

Mazeppa see No. 241. Lord Byron has a m on 

she subject, beginning ‘Twas after dread Pultowa’s 
fay.” : 


W. AUSTIN.—For Apu Fools' Day see No. 130, and for 
the ‘“Reason of H Pennies” see No. 111. 


RAVEN.—Too many questions. The trees on the 
Thames Embankment are planes. The reason that 
they do so well in London sinoke is that the dirty 
bark peels off, and sffords a fresh surface for the 
atmosphere tu act upon. ‘ Phiz”” was the pseudon: 
of Hablot K. Browne, whose son, Mr. Got 
Browne, is one of our most frequent illustrators. 


A. H. NasH.—1. You will find “Storm Glass Mixtures” 
in Nos. 198 and 221. 2 Such things are matters of 
opinion. It is difficult to which is the master. 
piece. 3. Cover the wall with waterpruof paper or 
tinfoil, or palnt it with silicate paint. 


X. and Z—The boa constrictor is a native of Borneo 
and the lands tothe north. ‘ale, B. cenchria, 
and B. canina come from South America; 3B. 
Phrygia is the Indian species. 


A. 8. P. M.--You will get tl formation fairly up to 

date in Professor Sylvanus Thompson's “‘Electri- 
,” published by Macmillan ; or J. E. H. Gordon's 
rectrie Lighting,” published by Sampson Low and 


city 
Co. 

AUCTIONEER.—1. There is no such word with a circum- 
flex accent. “‘In re” means “in the matter of.” 
2 Bee any dictionary. 8. Vol. 1., Boy's OWN PaPER, 
can be had for six shillings either direct from us or 
through any bookseller. 


Manvs.—A ‘Subscriber to the Bor’s OWN PAPER” 
should have known that applications for aids to per- 
sonal vanity, such as the getting rid of red hands, 
red hair, etc., receive the attention they merit, an 
Do more. 


M. H. N. W.—1. Stephenson won the award with the 
Rocket. For the names of the other competitors, 
and particulars of their inventions, see Smiles’s 
“Lives of the Engineers,” ‘‘ Life of George Stephen- 
son,” etc., or the catalogue of the Museum. 


* 


ne 
Bavetetaln? 


A Youne BEGINNER.—The “ rules of the Correspood 
ence” are that you should ‘never ask a questi: 
which is likely to be of interest ouly to yours-if, w: 
that, being one of many thousands, you should neta 
expect an immediate ariswer. 


AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRER —The getting electricity ty 
stroking a black cat ls a common experiment, 13: 
there is no reason why you should not obtain t: 
same effect from a white one. 


Bia¢s.—The only way to fill np holes in an indiarubt:. 
ball is to cement over them a small patch of rubte: 
with Prout’s elastic glue, or some similar compou- 
it is very seldom that footballs can be satisfacto: 
repaired, and you would find it better and ches 
to buy a new one. A “galvanised indiarui< 
bladder” fs rather a novelty. 


A, Litre Fatry.—We have given directions how : 


“make birdlime so juently and recently that 1 
Must ask you to voter back: es 


SKINS —See the ‘‘ Boy's Own Museum ” articles in ot 
third volume. Several ways of kins a: 
therein given. 

D. P. V. and CRACKERS.— You must not mate fr 
works at home unless you wish to risk a prosecutor 
You will have the Government Jooking i: 
upon you. It may seem aleurd to forbid a lad) 
make his own rockets and squibs, but there iss 
ne @ chance that is some instances the orname 

explosives may be of improt eonstruction, ux 
not designed entirely for innocent amusement Ib 
law may be new and irksome to you, but the vis 
and orderly will respect: it. The pleasare af the {a 
must give place to safety of the many. 

CzaPPERT. — The son of the naturalised Englihm: 
should have been born in England to obtain the fu. 
privileges. 

Navticvs.—Go to the Mercantile Marine Office 1 
Greenock, and inquire for yourself. You will 
bably have to go as a ship's boy, at moening 6.nerd 
Get Gray's “Under the Ensign” “0 
bookseller. It will cost you a shilling. 


L _B. G. and HoRAcEg.—Of all examinations you 
particulars by applying to headquarters. Sur! 
you can see that a man's official title is as likely: 

known to the official world as his individu 
pame. 


J. LawRENcr.—You can obtain bamphlets and bok 

ving information as to the army any militer 
kseller. 

VIcTORY.—You are too old to go to sea. Asa rk 


thirteen in the Navy and fifteen in the merch 
service are the limits of age. 


; Price One Penny, 
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to let us out, please.” 


THE BARRING-OUT AT 
THORNBOROUGH. 


By THe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
Author of ‘For James or George?” 
“Schoolboy Honour,” ete. 
CHAPTER II. 


(ire was silence for a minute 
or two. Houghton’s sugges- 
tion had taken the boys by sur- 
prise. “‘Barrings-out,” now things 
entirely of the past, had been fre- 
quent enough at the end of the 
last century. At almost every 
great public school there had been 
one or two outbreaks of the kind, 
which did not always result in 
the discomfiture of the boys. And 
though these had ceased to be 
common things at the time of 
which I am speaking, they did 
occur sometimes. 
q “A ‘barring-out,’” repeated 
. Milner, presently. ‘Well, I’ve 
heard of such a thing. My uncle, 
who was at Winchester thirty 
years or so ago, told me all about 
one, which took place when he 
was a little fellow there. The 
boys seized on the school build- 
ings, and kept the masters out 
until they had carried their point.” 

‘“‘There’s been another there only two or three years ago,” 
said Ball, ‘‘ But I don’t think we could manage anything 
of the kind here.” ‘ 

‘Why not?” asked Houghton. ‘Far from thinking 
that a ‘barring-out’ would be difficult here, I think it 
would be particularly easy. The premises seem to me to 
have been made on purpose for it.’ Anyway, it would 
be much easier than it was at Willowby, I know.” 

“At Willowby!” repeated Grigsby. ‘‘ That was your old 
school, wasn’t it? . I never knew you had had a ‘ barring- 
out’ there. I should like to hear how it was managed.” 
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“Tell us about it, Houghton!” ex- 
claimed a dozen eager voices. 

“Tl tell you if you care to hear,” said ; 
Houghton. ‘I was at a big school at 
Willowby, in A—shire. Tse head master 
was a regular Tartar. He was a great | 
strong fellow, more than six feet high, 
who knew how to use his limbs, and stuck 
at nothing, I can tell you. He used to 
make fellows work double tides, and if 
they didn’t, pitched into them savagely : 
with a tremendous whalebone rod, which | 
neurly cut a fellow in two.” 

“Why didn’t you complain to your} 
father?” asked Clements. 

“Or cut for it ?” suggested Meadows. | 

“«Tt was no use complaining, and no use 
cutting and running,” answered Hough- | 
ton. ‘He could always make out @ 


plausible story, and his ushers backed him 
up; and all we got by complaining, or 
running away, was a heap of good advice 
from our friends, and a double thrashing 
from Forman, as the master was called. 
Well, things went on in this way for a long 
time, until we were driven desperate. 
The whole school held a consultation as 
to what was to be done. Some of the fel- 
lows proposed that all the fellows should 
run away together, and every one tell his 
tale at home. It was thought that For- 
man would find that a difficult thing to 
get over. But this we found could not be 
managed. Some of the fellows lived so 
far off, that money sufficient to take then 
home could not be raised ; and some lived 
so close that they would probably be sent 
back in the course of a few hours, before 
the thing had taken effect. So we resolved 
at last on a ‘ barriog-out.’ Unfortunately 
the school premises were very unsuitable 
for our purpose. We lived in a rambling 
old building, where the bedrooms were cut 
-off from one another by staircases, and 
passages, and different levels, the head 
master and his family occupying rooms a 
long way off. Davenant, the head usher, 
did indeed sleep in the very centre of the 
boys’ dormitories, but fortunately he was 
away for one night, and we chose that 
night for our attempt. We were obliged 
to take the schoolroom for our castle, and 
convey everything we wanted there. Each 
fellow went out in play hours, and got his 
own grub, and a lot of screws and bars 
and iron plates. In the dead of the night, 
when the house was quite quiet, every one 
dressed himself, and carried his and 
bedclothes, and whatever else he wanted, 
into the schoolroom. Then we screwed 
on the bars and iron plates to the doors 
and windows, and went to bed again. 
About six in the morning the old man 
whose business it was to clean out the 
school tried the door, but of course he 
could not get in. He went round to the 
windows, aud through them he saw all the 
beds packed close side by side, and the 
fellows lying in them. Frightened out of 
his wits, he went upstairs and told For- 
man. Forman declared he must be mad, 
but dressed and came down. Finding he 
couldn’t open the door, he shouted to us, 


threatening us with all kind of things if 
we didn’t fe him in. We took no notice, 
and he 


more and more furious ever. 
ud he go! J y 
minute. 


“What fon!” exclaimed Milner. “I 
should have like? to have been there, I 
must say.” 

“Tt wasn’t bad,” assented Houghton. 
“Well, when he couldn’t get in at the 
door, he, like old Jim Stubbs, went round 
to the window. But we had shut the 


lower shutters, and secured them with iron 


plates, and he had to climb on the sill be- 
fore he could see into the room. Then he 
thought to get in through the upper half 
of the window, but we had secured our 
iron bars so close that a baby could not 
have crept between them. After roaring 
out at the top of his voice that every one 
who did not come out immediately should 
be flogged worse than auy one had ever 
been yet, he went away, and sent for some. 
sledge-hammers to force an entrance. But 
the doors had been seoured even. more 
strongly than the windows; and though 
the woodwork went to pieces, the screws 
held tight, and the iron bars were too solid 
to be broken. The men were obliged to 
warn him that the building was old, and 
the timbers not very sound, and if he per- 
sisted much longer he might bring the 
whole place about his ears.” 

“Glorious!” cried Grigsby. 
Dick!” ; 

“‘ Well, he was obliged to leave off and 
try the windows, but they were screwed up 
just as tight, and the woodwork was rather 
more unsound there than that inside, and 
he was obliged to give up that also. He 
got into such a fury as even we had never 
seen before. He rated the ushers and 
abused the servants for not having pre- 
vented the mischief, until one or two of 
them turned rusty and gave him as good 
again. Jim Stubbs gave warning on the 
spot; through the door we could hear him 
do it as plainly as possible. Mr. Davenant 
declared he wouldn’t stay another hour in 
the house to be so spoken to, and took him- 
self straight off. Then Mother Forman 
came down and got into a terrible fright 
about the place being burnt down. ‘The 
boys had got candles,’ she said; ‘she 
knew they hud.’ She had good reason to 
know it indeed, having missed half a dozen 

ounds or more from her own store-room. 

he insisted upon it that they would set 
their beds on fire. ‘Samebody must be 
kept all day and all night to take care that 
they didn’t!’ She got more violent as 
evening came on, and we lighted our 
candles—a magnificent illumination for the 
old lady’s especial benefit. By-and-by one 
of the fellows got hold of some old rags 
and sulphur matches and set: them on fire 
close to the door. The smell of burning 
soon attracted Mrs. Forman’s notice, and 
she straightway went off into hysterics.” 

‘Hurrah !”” shouted Ball; ‘that’s your 
sort! I would have given something to be 
there: Well, what next, Dick?” 

“Well, at last,” resumed Houghton, 
‘Forman could stand it no longer.. Ho 
shouted through the door to know how 
much longer this was to go on, and what 
it all meant, and what we wanted. Our 
two head fellows, Darnley and Highams, 
were deputed to have it out with him. 
They answered that as for how long it was | 
to go on—we meant it to go on until our 
provisions were used up, and that wouldn’t 
be for a good week to come. Before that 
our friends would be sure to have heard 
what was going on, and would come down 
to inquire about it. And if he wanted to 
know what it meant, or what we wanted, 
that was soon told. In the first place, we 
wouldn’t be thrashed any more by that 
whalebone of his; that must never be used 
again. Then we reqnired that the old 
school hours and playtimes should be re- 
stored as they were in his predecessor's 
time—two half-holidays in every week,, 
and school not to begin before seven, nor 
last after five. He haggled a good deal 


“Go it, 


over the terms, and twice said he wouldn’t 
agree to them, but Mother Forman put in 


her oar aguin, and he was obliged to ci:: 
in. It was all put down in black and whit: 
and signed with his name, and pasei 
through to us under the door, before w: 
took down our bars. He was dead-bis:, 
and never tried it on again with us.” 

‘‘Well, that was something like!” c- 
served Milner. ‘‘ Ii we could only manag: 
that here, I should like nothing betez. 
But I don’t know—we have no Moth: 
Forman, ‘you see.” 

“No,” rejoined Houghton ; ‘but Ken- 
dall is a much softer article to deal wit 
than Forman, and Bassett’s softer still.” 

“‘How about Edward Kendall?” suz: 
gested Clements. 

«« Edward Kendall ? Pooh ! he’s nols¢i 
and nothing!” anewered Houghton. 

“T don't know that,” muttered Meadows 
“You may make a mistake there.” 

But nobody heeded him, and Houghta 
went on. ‘‘Then,-as I said before, th 
sehool premises here are ever go wut 
better than they were at Willowby.” 

“How so?” asked Milner. “I de’ 
say you are not right, but I don't fol 
you. Why is this place so much better: 

“Only compare the two,’ answer: 
Houghton. ‘There we had no dormiter 
—only the schoolroom. Here we hiv 
two rooms, accessible the one to the oth-! 
so that we can live in one through the ds 
and sleep in the other by night. Th 
windows are so narrow that a cat could? 
get through, so that there is no needt 
secure or darken them. There is one gre 
solid door outside, which if it was strong 
barred up would resist a battering-raz 
and if they succeeded in forcing that thx 
are the two doors, almost equally strov: 
of the schoolroom and dormitory. Even: 
they got into the schoolroom they couids 
get into the dormitory. Three or fu 
fellows with leaping-poles sharpened : 
each end could prevent any one fra 
mounting the staircase. It is so narro 
that not more than two men could stan 
on it side by side. Besides, we mizi 
throw anything we liked on their hes 
down below, and they wouldn’t find thi 
pleasant. Then there’s the wash-how 
and cellar adjoining, with a supply ( 
water and coal, where we might cook if* 
liked it. I say again the premises seen! 
me to have been made for a ‘ barring-ctt 
We might have kept Forman out for thn 
or four days; we said a weck, but 4 
didn’t mean it. But here we might sti 
inet as long as our supplies lasted. Unle 

‘endall blew the house up, he couldn't 
in, and I don’t think he'll try that.” 

‘“No,” assented Grigsby; ‘‘that wou 
not pay, certainly. Well, Dick, I! 
ready to try it if the others are.” 

“80 am I,” cried Milner and Ball in t! 
same breath, and so said all the ath 
head fellows, Even Clements and Me 
dows, though they shook their hex 
doubtfully over it, didn’t stand out. 
we proceeded to arrange our plans. Fin 
of all a general subscription was cal 
for. Houghton, who had just had a lay 
tip from his Aunt Ibbotson, put down 
couple of guineas; Grigsby, Milner, 3 
several others one guinea each, others hs! 
a-guines, or five shillings, or smaller sua 
I remember I paid up my last half-cr* 
to it. Altogether, fifteen or sist 
pounds were collected, and this was enctz 
for all we wanted. A number of stra 
iron bars and staples were procured fr 
Barneley and put over the playyround ¥4 
in the dusk of the evening of the ensu! 
day, that is Wednesday, and hidden s¥: 
in the cricket-shed. The boys went w 
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great number of different shops to avoid 
suspicion, and brought in eatables, as full 
as they could stuff their pockets—tius of 
biscuits, Dutch cheeses, preserved meats, 
oranges, and the like, in such quantities 
that it was wonderful they escaped obser- 
vation. But they did, and the provisions 
were safely stored away in the boys’ cup- 
boards and boxes. Perhaps they could 
not have escaped notice if they had not 
resorted to a most ingenious stratagem to 
jisarm suspicion. A petition had been 
irawn up, addressed to Mr. Edmonds, the 
senior mathematical usher, entreating him 
to mediate, and if possible induce the head 
master to change, or at least modify, the 
letermination he had come to. This was 
presented on the Wednesday afternoon, 
just about the time when the stores were 
aseginning to comein. As the boys had ex- 
nected, a conference was immediately held 
st which the ushers were requested to 
assist, and the field was left open for the 
dovs’ mancenvres, 


Mr. Bassett was in high spirits when the ; 


locument was read out by Mr. Edmonds, 

“TI knew how it would be,” he said. 
‘Nothing but ‘a little firmness was re- 
juired to bring these boys to their senses.” 

“Then you don’t advise any mitigation 
of Mr. Kendall's sentence?” asked Mr. 
Edmonds. 

“Tt rests, of course, with Mr. Kendall 
o say what he will do,” said Mr. Bassett. 
‘I know what I should do, that’s all.” 

“You would make no concession?” 
isked Mr. Kendall. 

“No, sir. When the ringleaders’ names 
iad been given up, and they had been 
july punished, I should proceed to deal 
vith the matter, not before.” 

“I suppose that would be best,” said 
Mr. Kendall, doubtfully.  “* Will you not 
rive us your advice in this matter, 
Edward ?” he continued, turning to bis 
orother, who was seated in his usual chair, 
vith one of his boys’ exercises in his hand. 

“I think Mr. Bassett had better carry 
he matter through as he has begun it. I 
iad better not interfere,” was his answer. 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Kendall, testily ; 
‘then it shall be eo.” 

Mr. Bassett looked closely at the faces 
of the senior beys at supper-time, and was 
sgnin considerably elated at the downcast 
‘xpression which nearly all of them ex- 
uibited. ‘We shall gain a -complete 
rictory,” he thought. ‘They will make 
inconditional submission before twelve 
Yclock to-morrow, and our troubles will 
ve at an end for ever.” 

The boys retired to bed, and with the 
irst gleam of daybreak went to work with 
heir preparations. Everything having 
veen got ready beforehand, these did not 
vecupy much time. The provisions were 
‘oon carried into the school, and the bars 
crewed to the doors. We had agreed that 
he boys under eleven, of whcm there 
night be twenty in the school, were too 
roung to take part in our enterprise; and 
refore the last bars were fixed, while there 
vas just room to creep out between them, 
ve dismissed these juniors, instructing 
hem to go into the house and inform Mr. 
3assett that there was a riot going on in 
ihe dormitory, which his presence was re- 
quired to check. As we anticipated, he no 
‘ooner heard the report than he got up, 
iressed himself, and hurried to Mr. Ken- 
lall’s room with the information. 

‘I don’t exactly understand what is 
zoing on,”’ he said. ‘I could see last night 
hat they were in a great fright, but I'll 
ome and report again presently.” 


He went down accordingly to the school 
door, and, finding it locked, as he supposed, 
inside, called to the head boy, Ball, who 
presently made his appearance at one of 
the windows. In reply to Bassett’s sum- 
mons he assured him, in the most earnest 
manner, that he wonld willingly obey his 
orders, bat his schoolfellows had been so ill- 
advised as to fasten up the doors against 
the masters, and would pay no heed to his 
remonstrances. He would gladly escape 
from the company of the rebels, but he was 
their prisoner, and they had tied his hands 
and feet. Would not Mr. Bassett remon- 
strate with them ? 

Half deceived by the boy’s clever acting, 
Mr. Bassett called for Grigsby, and _after- 
wards for Milner, who both protested, with 
tears in their eyes, that they had used every 
effort to induce their schoolfellows to de- 
sist from their lawless proceedings, but 
wholly in vain. Finally Houghton put 
out his head in great distress and entreated 
Mr. Bassett to send immediately for con- 
stables, or the worst consequences might 
ensue. 

Mr. Kendall arrived while this dialogue 
was still proceeding, and, apprehending 
at once the situation, became exceedingly 
wroth. He summoned all the servants on 
the premises, as well as his immediate 
neighbours, John Bacon the blacksmith 
and Eli Coates the carpenter, and ordered 
them to break down the doors forthwith. 

“(Tf the outer door is too strong for your 
hammers,” ho said, ‘‘ you can take the bole 
of the large fir, which was cut down last 
week, and use it as a ram. It will soon 
bring the door down.” 

The men scratched their heads dubiously 
and said 4 few words apart. 

Then John Bacon spoke up. ‘‘I’d be 
pleased to do your pleasure, Mr. Kendall,” 
he said, ‘‘ but this here’s an orkid job.” 

‘How do you mean?” asked Mr. Ken- 
dall. ‘‘ Awkward for whom ?” 

“Orkid for we,” returned the black- 
smith. ‘‘We could bring the big door 
down, I dessay, but it’s the inside doors. 
Mr. Driver says that these here young 
chaps—no offence, master—has been 
a-boring holes in the landing above, and 
they’ve took the big tea-kettles in there, 
and I judge they’se lighted a fire, and the 
water’s a-biling. Guess they'd pour it on 
our heads, and biling water isn’t pleasant 
on & man’s head.” 

“They dare not!” shouted Mr. Bassett. 
* Well, p’r’aps not,” returned Bacon ; 
‘but I don’t feel easy in my mind about 
it. P’r’aps Mr. Bassett wouldn’t mind 
going in advance of us and making it clear 
as they won’t do it? Ay, I judged as 
much,” as Mr. Bassett fell back, with a 
very blank look, at this suggestion. ‘Well, 
then, sir, if you please, we’d rather not 
try that on to-day.” 

Mr. Kendall’s anger was now roused to 
the uttermost, and he was resolved to per- 
severe, whatever might be the conse- 
quences. He went up to the head con- 
stable at Market Polesworth and asked 
him for the help of some of his men, but 
the constable replied that, Thornborough 
was beyond the bounds of his district. He 
then resorted to the barracks, and asked 
Captain Crofts to lend him the services of 
a dozen of his men, but the captain told 
him he could not act without the order of 
a@ magistrate. Mr. Kendall mounted his 
horse and rode over to Sir George Carey, 
the chairman of the Polesworth magis- 
trates. But he got no greater comfort 
there. If Mr. Kendall wished it, Sir 
George would ride over and remonstrate 


with the young gentlemen, but that was 
all he could do. Locking themselves in 
their bedrooms was not an _ indictable 
offence.. Mr. Kendall must himself rule 
his own household. 

The unlucky head master returned home 
in sore perplexity, aud at the entrance of 
the village encountered his brother 
Edward, who was just sallying forth for 
his usual afternoon walk. His unruffled 
equanimity struck Mr. James forcibly, 
forming as it did p curious contrast to his 
own state of mind. It would be worth 
while to ask his brother’s opinion again, at 
all events. James aecordingly stopped 
him, nd, having related the history of his 
morning’s work, again implored him to 
render any help he could in the present 
emergency. 

Edward heard him to the end without 
interruption, and then said, 

“« Well, James, I have been considering 
the state of things for some time past, and 
Ihave resolved to do what you have so 
often asked me to do—to put my money 
into this concern and enter into partner- 
ship with you; but it must be upon one 
condition.” 

“Ti is very generous of you to make me 
such an offer at such a time as this,” said 
his brother, ‘* but what is your condi- 
tion?” 

“That the management of the school 
shall be henceforth in my hands,” was 
the answer. 

“The management of the school!” re- 
peated Mr. Kendall. ‘‘I’m sureI should 
be most thankful, though it would be very 
hard on you. But if you wish it, it shall 
be so. Mr. Bassett and myself will both 
place ourselves under your orders. What 
do you wish us to do?” 

“Well,” said Edward, slowly, ‘‘I think 
you were saying the other day that you 
were wanting a holiday. Suppose. you go 
away for a week, and take . Bassett 
with you.” 

“Go away for a week,” repeated Mr. 
Kendall, in amazement, ‘‘ with things in 
this state?” 
> “Yes,” rejoined Edward, placidly. ‘‘Go 
to Cambridge now. You were saying the 
other day how much they valued Mr. 
Bassett there. Perhaps they could find 
him some employment more suitable for 
him than school work.” 

““Well, I don’t understand you, 
Edward,” said James, ‘‘ but I promised to 
put myself under your orders, so I will go 
and take Bassett with me. I suppose you 
want me to go at once.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Edward. 
“Good-bye.” And he resumed his walk. 

He returned in about two hours, and 
finding the coast clear, sent for the black- 
smith and carpenter. 

“John,” said he, ‘‘did I not see in your 
shop a great solid iron door the other 
day?” 

“(Tron door, sir?” said Bacon. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. It came down from a big safe at the 
old bank. It's as heavy as four men can 
carry.” 

‘Suppose you carry it down here; and 
you,” he added, turning to Driver and the 
others, ‘‘ bring the bole of the fir in out of 
the shrubbery.” 

The men were greatly puzzled at his 
orders, but Mr. Edward Kendall had the 
credit generally of knowing what he was 
about, and they obeyed him without 
demur. As soon as the door was brought 
he directed them to place it upright 
against the outer door of the school, and 
then place the stem of the fir against it, 
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wedging the other end tight against the 
playground wall. 

“Well, sir,” remarked Bacon, when this 
manoeuvre had been accomplished, ‘‘ the 

oung gents won’t be able to get out, to 
be svre, but I don’t see how it will help 
you to get in.” 

3. -. Edward made no reply. He sim; "~ 
baue the men ‘Good afternoon,” aud 
then retired into the house to carry on 
evening school with the younger boys. 

Meanwhile we were in a state of great 
exultation. We had thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. Janies Kendall’s discomfiture, and 

the afternoon in anticipation f an 
attack, which would be sure to resv't in 
the defeat of the enemy. We heara the 
noise of the fixing the iron door outside, 
but could not see what was passing, there 
being no window that way. It surprised 
us rather that no further steps had been 
taken; but Houghton assurad us that 
Kendall was waiting, in the hope that the 
preparations made would terrify us into 
submission, and be had no difficulty in 
convincing us. We laid out a splendid 
supper in the schoolroom, amused our- 
selves with games all the evening, and 
then went up to bed. 

The next morning we got up, made our 
beds, breakfasted off the remains of the 
supper, and then washed up the crockery, 
lingering over this a wnsiderable time, 
and then making prepavations for the re- 
sumption of hostilities, which we ex- 
pected every moment to commence. But 
the day passed on, and the school court 
remained silent and empty. In the even- 
ing the leaders held a consultation, and 
came to the conclusion that either our 
friends had been written to and would 
shortly arrive, or that an assault would be 
made in the night when we were off our 
guard. A watch was accordingly kept, 
the boys relieving one another every two 
hours. But the night passed as quietly as 
the day; and when the same state of 
things continued through the followin 
day also, we began to be a good de 

mzzled, as well as somewhat embarrassed. 

otwithstanding the great store of provi- 
sions laid in, the supplies threatened to 
run low. The loaves were getting very 
stale. There had been a run upon the bis- 
cuits in consequence, and they were 
nearly all gone. The boys, too, having 
nothing else to do, had done nothing but 
eat oranges all day. Some of the meat 
tins, it was found, had been left outside. 
There was enough to go on for some time, 
but it was not very agreeable eating, and 
before very long there would be nothing 
left. The first excitement having sub- 
sided too, the boys did not find the occu- 
pation of making their own beds, washing 
their own dishes, and cleaning their own 
slops quite so pleasant—not to speak of 
the want of clean linen. The leaders 
quieted the murmurs which were beginning 
to arise by ussuring them Kendall must do 
something that day, he could not leave 
things alone any longer. But when not 
: only that day but half the next passed 
without the smallest interruption, and 


there was nothing left but a quantity of | 


cheese and some very stale bread, five- 
sixths of the school were completely worn 
out, and loudly clamoured for some 
arrangements to be made with the 
masters. 

After a long debate it was agreed that 
Ball and Clements should go to Mr. Ken- 
dall’s study and make the best terms they 
could for the boys. The two emissaries 
set out on their errand, but fouud them- 


selves stopped at the very outset by their 
inability to open the school door. They 
had taken down their own bars, but it ap- 
peared as if there was some obstacle on 
the other side; and presently they came 
to the very perplexing conclusion that 
there had been not only s “ barring-out,”” 
but a ‘‘barring-in” too. All attempts at 
forcing the doo: having failed, they were 
obliged to go to bed and pass the night 
after a very uncomfortable fashion. On 
the following morning at breakfast-time, 
hungry and miserable to the last degree, 
they took the matter into their own hands, 
and opening the windows, shouted at the 
top of their voices for help. 

Presently Bob Driver made his appear- 
ance with a broad grin on his face, and 
inquired what the young gentlemen were 
pleased to want. 

“« We want to be let out,” said Milner. 

“T thought as you'd barred yourselves 
in,” rejoined Bob. 

“Hold your tongue,” shouted Houghton, 
angrily, ‘‘ and open the door.” 

“Can't do that, Mr. Houghton, but I'll 
go and fetch Mr. Ed'ard.” 

‘Edward ?”’ repeated Clements. 

“Yes,” repeated Bob. ‘Mr. James 
bave, gone away and left the matter to 

im.’ 

Bob departed, and presently Mr. Ed- 
ward Kendall walked leisurely into the 
school yard. 

‘Good morning, boys,” he said, plea- 
santly. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

‘We want you to let us out, please,” 
said Ball. 


N the grand night the pavilion of 
0 the Tigerelayers’ Club, with its gal- 
leries and corridors and traceried arcades 
aglow with pyramids of light, stood out 
like a mass of fire from the deep gloom of 
the woods that surrounded it. Magnifi- 
cent carpets from Persia and the Punjab 
covered its terraces, and on the steps in 
double rank stood the royal halberdiers 
in uniforms richly laced with silver, and 
with turbans decked with glittering 
plumes. 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” 


“ Lhaven’t the least objection. I thought 

‘ou wanted to be private, or I wouldn't 
have fastened up the door.” 

““We have ‘been very foolish, I know. 
sir, but I hope you'll forgive us,” said 
Clemente. 

“Witb all my heart. I'll send for the 
:ento ‘et the door open.” 

Thie was presently effected, and the self- 
incarcerated boys streamed out into the 
courtyard, divided between joy at their 
recovered freedom, and alarm at the pro- 
bable consequence of their escapade. 

“Well,” said Mr. Edward, when ther 
had quieted down a bit, ‘‘I hope you't: 
enjoyed yourselves.” 

‘he boys stared at one another, and pr- 
sently Meadows said, 

‘*We have been very wrong, sir, but I 
hope you will not punish us severely.” 

‘Punish you,” repeated Mr. Edward. 
eT eeahaenigt punished : yourselves 
pretty ly, haven’t you?—quite « 
sharply, at all events, as your offence de- 
serves. Go into the house, put on clesn 
linen, eat a good breakfast, and don’: 
make fools of yourselves again.” 

We were only too to obey. Mr. 
James came back two Sap afterwards ani 
found order perfectly restored. He had 
left Mr. Bassett behind him at Cambridge, 
that gentleman having arrived at the ccn- 
clusion that he was thrown away st 
Thornborough. We never had any mor 
outbreaks against authority during th 
rest of my stay there. We boys had found 
our master, and we knew it. 

(THE END ) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Louis Rovssexet, 


“The Drummer Boy,” etc., eto. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE TRIUMPH OF BARBAROU. 


The guests, having mounted to the ter- 
race, were received in the peristyle by a 
crowd of chamberlains and native at- 
tendants. Among them passed in and ott 
the younger sportsmen, whom the pres- 
dent of the club had appointed masters ci 
the ceremonies. Among them the elegan! 
Barbarou, with his hair a la Russe ands 
gardenia in his buttonhole, was feverishly 
active, 

Colonel Shaughnessy, as a consummati 
piece of flattery, had remarked to him, 


“The room rapidly filled.” 
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“«Mr, Barbarou, I leave you the task of 
superintending this crowd of domestics, 
and seeing that the ladies want for 
nothing.” 

And right well did Barbarou superin- 
tend everything. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, running from the drawing- 
room to the supper-room, from the supper- 
room to the orchestra, giving his final 
orders before the battle. The brave Mar- 
seillais was literally in his glory, and 
his bright bronzed face and flaming beard 
shone more brilliantly than ever with joy, 
pride, and animation. It was (1e hap- 
piest day of his life. 

The rooms rapidly filled. Gradually the 
vast divans disappeared beneath the dresses 
of the ladies, those famous dresses the 
object of so many debates and so many 
sleepless nights. Around the doors lounged 
the gentlemen of the party, forming a 
breastwork of gorgeous uniforms or correct 
black coats, which the later arrivals could 
storm with difficulty. 

Mrs. Butnot, who, as the highest in rank, 
being the sister of Sir Archibald Montrose, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Rohilkand, 
had deemed it her duty to be the last to 
arrive, was much scandalised at having 
to elbow her way into the room. Scarcely 
had that exalted lady’s arrival been duly 
announced than Herr Becker, ex- Kapell- 
meister to the King of Bavaria, raised his 
5dton of command and the orchestra began 
the attack with a brilliant prelude. Im- 
mediately the black coats and embroi- 
Jered uniforms swarmed down on the 
ladies. 

Everest took no part in this movement, 
and was keeping in the background behind 
oe of the doors, when Holbeck happened 
co pass close to him. Lifting his finger as 
nigh as his pointed nose, the terrible doctor 
whispered in his ear, 

“* You know, sir, what you promised me. 
A gentleman has only one word.” 

The young man made no reply. He 
reaved a deep sigh, and entering the room, 
ittempted to cross it without Being upset. 
oy the throng. 

At the first glance he had perceived 
leserted on a chair Miss Arabella, the 
iriest, boniest, and, according to report, 
he sourest of all the four Misses Butuot. 
Chinking to make a commencement by an 
ction that could but redound to bis credit, 
1e made a profound bow to Miss Arabella, 
ind a few seconds afterwards was whirling 
ier round in the crowd. 

For a timid and splenetic young man to 
hus devote himself to the general's for- 
sotten daughter was an extremely diplo- 
natic idea. Mrs. Butnot was sensible of 
he piece of attention, and favoured the 
‘outhful assistant-naturalist with a bene- 
‘olent smile, secretly forgiving him the 
vaseness of his extraction. 

It is often said that the soldiers who are 
avest during the battle are those whose 
.earts beat loudest as they march to the 
ght, or those who have stooped the lowest 
o the earlier bullets. It was the same 
vith Everest; once he was started there 
vas no stopping him, and most scrupu- 
ously did he carry out the programme 
raced for him by the doctor. 

Strictly observant of the order of pre- 
edence, he led out nearly all the ladies 
f the Armoudjan colony. From- the 
aughters of the general he passed to those 
f the clan Peernose, then to the What- 
fters, then to the Beynons, and then to 
he really pleasant family of the Rev. Mr. 
‘hortbody. 

It must be admitted that he made one 


omission, only one, but that was of excep- 
tional gravity. The night neared its end, 


and he had not yet presented his respects | 
On this point | forgot to say that I am engaged to Mr. 


to the president’s daughter. 


delighted at the success of his interview, 
when— 
“Mr. Everest,” exclaimed the lady, “I 


he had certainly failed in his promise, but Griffin for the cotillon, and he has had 
it was almost too much of the doctor to | one of his attacks of neuralgia, and is not 


expect him to lead out a young lady | able to come to-night. 


who was his personal enemy. However, 
he was seized with remorse, and after a 
long debate with himself, he boldly 


Will the cotillon 
do for you? Yes? Then I will put you 
down for it.” 

Everest bowed, and retreated with any- 


“And right well did Barbarou superintend.” 


marched up to the redoubtable Miss 
Shaughnessy. 

‘‘May I have the honour of the next 
set with you?” 

The young lady gracefully acknowledged 
his bow, and, with a glance at her card, 
remarked most amiably, 

“T am very sorry to say that I am en- 
gaged for the three.” 

“Tn that case,’”’ continued Everest, with 
polite insistance, ‘‘I hope you will grant 
me the honour later?” : 

‘It is very unfortunate, but my card is 
full.” 

‘“My regret is extreme, I assure you,” 
said Everest; and with another bow he 
was preparing to beat a retreat, highly 


thing but a blessing for Mr. Griffin, whose 
unlucky head seemed to be the cause of all 
his misadventures. 

Suddenly he remembered that Barbarou 
had taken upon himself to transform this 
cotillon into a masquerade, with tableaux 
and trophies of the chase, and he groaned 
as he thought of the invention of the gay 
Marseillais. Only one thing was wanting 
to make his misery complete, and that was 
that Miss Shaughnessy should use the pri- 
vilege the rules of the cotillon gave her, 
and make him dress up in a pasteboard 
tiger’s head, and bound about the floor 
like a wild beast to the artillery accom- 
paniment of Herr Becker's orchestra. 

Barbarou was in the, centre ready to 
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direct the changing figures, and in this 
he was assisted by Mr. Bluecoat, one of the 
youngest members of the club. Ata sign 
from the Marseillais, Herr Becker raised 
his Udton, and the band began the grand 
‘* King-of-the-Tiger’s Wultz.” Imme- 
diately the company stood up. 

The music opened with a light, sparkling 
prelude, followed in a few minutes by a 
pastoral symphony, which was the signal 
for the ‘Shepherds’ Dance.” Barbarou 
distributed golden crooks to the young 
men, and the young ladies received gar- 
lands of roses, whose graceful interlace- 
ments in the course of the dance were 
heartily applauded by the spectators. 

Snddenly the big drum gave forth a 


long, loud growl, announcing the approach | 


of the tiger, to which there succeeded, in 
the words of the programme, ‘‘a lively 
agitation among the flock.” 


brought in, consisting of heads of buffalo, 
sheep, cattle, and goats, roguishly dis- 
tributed by the ladies to their partners. 
His lordship received as his share a mag- 
nificent pasteboard head with golden 
horns; and even this, strange to relate, 
did not prevent his gallantly offering his 


arm to the youngest of the Misses Short- | 


body and waltzing her once round the 
ring. 

A new signal from Barbarou ; the heads 
were thrown off, the brass instruments of 
the band sounded forth a fanfare. The 
‘‘huntsmen,”’ armed with golden rifles, 
rushed to the help of the shepherds, and, 
before attacking the monster, executed a 
certain number of scientific figures under 
the direction of the gallant Mr. Bluccoat. 
Lord Everest, at the orders of this young 
officer, found himself obliged to mount a 
pedestal decked with flowers, and in that 
elevated position he personified the pro- 
tecting genius of the forest. 

Up to this the divers acts of the drama 
had been run through in perfect order and 
amid general approbation. Barbarou was 
modestly triumphant, but his heart beat 
high as the moment of the great climax 
approached, 

At length the band attacked the grand 
final movement, opening with the tremolos 
and clashing of the cymbals. ‘ The tiger is 
coming !” 

Hereupon the horns and the trom- 
bones, the cornets and the saxhorns, all 
together, all at once gave forth the most 
heartrending, ear-splitting yell, and the 
big bass drum roared out a horrible growl. 
A shout came of ‘‘ There’s the tiger!” and 
at the same moment the reports of the guns 
in quick succession were heard without. 

The surprise in the room was complete: 
The dancers looked at each other in dis- 
may. 

‘“Roomb! roomb!” went the big drum. 
“Bang! bang!” went the rifles. 

The guests began to understand. But 
Mrs. Whatafter. did not understand, and, 
dropping Everest's arm, she threw around 
her a look of distress as if seeking some 
way of escape from the terrible danger. 

Barbarou rushed forward to reassure the 
impressionable wife of the assistant-deputy- 
commissioner, but in his haste his foot 
slipped on the waxed floor, and while the 
guns again began their ‘‘ Bang! bang!-” 
the unfortunate Marseillais rolled on’ the 
ground as if struck by some mysterious 
bullet. : 

“Your friend is imitating: the death of 
the tiger,” said General Butnot to his 
neighbour, Doctor Holbeck. ‘* How tho- 
roughly he enters into it all.” 


The crooks | 
disappeared, and new accessories were : 


“TI do not think that that sudden dis- 
appearance was down in his programme,” 
answered Holbeck, rather uneasy. ‘I 
hope he has not hurt himself.” 

Already ten arms were stretched out to 
Barbarou, and the beaming face of the red 
man appeared above the throng. 

Unanimous applause greeted his re- 
appearance, and a general cry arose, 

** Three cheers for Mr. Barbarou !” 

At length the brave sailor received the 
just reward of his trouble and anxiety. He 
remained the hero of this memorable even- 
ing. 
With a gracious smile Barbarou thanked 
the crowd for their eulogistic applause, 
and he lifted his arms high up in the air 
to signal Herr Becker to attack the trium- 
phal march with which to end. 

The gesture was not completed as he in- 
tended. A loud crack resounded through 
the room. Incapable of resisting so many 
shocks and emotions, the famous black 
coat that had been lent him by Everest at 
last gave way, and splitting into two 
equal parts, left down the middle of his 
back an appalling solution of continuity. 

At the sound of the cracking the Mar- 
seillais understood the full extent of the 
catastrophe, and he escaped in confusion 
from the room which had just seen his 
triumph. 

“Poor Barbaron!” said Everest, re- 
joining Holbeck. ‘‘He was hit in the 
moment of victory.” 

“What would you have?” philo- 
sophically answered the doctor. ‘‘ The 


Tarpeian rock is close to the Capitol.” 
(To be camtuwed.) 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 
(As specially revised by the M.C.C.) 


T™ Gamr.—l. “A match is played between 
. two sides of eleven players each, unless 
otherwise agreed to ; each side has two innings, 
taken alternately, except in the case provided 
for in Law 53. The choice of innings shall be 
decided by tossing. 


Runs,—2. The score shall be reckoned by 
runs. A rin is seored :—I1st, so often as the 
batsmen after a hit, or at any time while the 
ball is in play, shall have crossed, and made 
good their ground, from end to end; 2nd, for 
penaltics under Laws 16, 34, 41, and allowances 
under 44., Any run or runs so scored shall be 
duly recorded by scorers appointed for the pur- 
pose. The side which scores the greatest num- 
ber of runs wins the match. No match is won 
unless played out or given up, except in the case 
provided in Law 45. 


APPoINTMENT OF Umprrrs.—3. Before the 
commencement of the match, two umpires shall 
bo appointed ; one fer each end. 


Tne Batt.—4. The ball shall weigh ne: 
Jess than live ounces and a half, nor more tha: 
five ounces and three-quarters. It shall measure 
not less than nine inches, nor more than mn 
inches and one quarter in circumference, 4: 
the beginning of each innings either side mar 
demand a new ball. . 


Tue Bar.—5. The bat shall not exceed for 
inches and one quarter in the widest part; it 
ata be more than thirty-eight inches in 
length. 


Tue Wickets.—6. The wickets shall 
pitched opposite and parallel to each other ats 
distance of twenty-two yards. Each wicket 
shall be eight inches in width, and consist 
three stumps, with two bails upon the top. T:: 
stumps shall be of equal and sullicient size w 
prevent the ball from passing through, twents- 
seven inches out of the ground. The bails 
be each four inches in length, and wh 
position, on the top of the stumps, shall rv 
project more than half an inch above ther. 
The wickets shall not be changed daring - 
match, unless the ground between them becor: 
ant for play, and then only by consent of bot 
sides, 5 


Tne Bowrino Creass.—7. The bdowii 
crease shall be in a line with the stamp 
feet eight inches in length, the stumps in 
centre, with a return crease at each end at rig 
angles behind the wicket. 


Tre Porrinc Crease.—8. The popping 
crease shall be marked four feet from the wicket, 
parallel to it, and be deemed unlimited 2 
length, 


Tue Grouxn.—9. The ground shall not + 
rolled, watered, covered, mown, or beaten duritz 
a match, except befere the commencement u 
each innings end of each day’s play, wl.:1. 
unless the in-side object, the ground sbi 
swept and rolled for not more than ten minu' 
This shall not prevent the batsman from |x 
ing the ground with his bat, nor the batsis 
nor bowler from using sawdust in order to !- 
tain a proper foothold. 


Tue Bowrer.—No Batt.—10. The ti! 
must be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, the amp:r 
shall call *‘ No ball.” 


11. The bowler shall deliver the ball « 
one foot on the ground behind the bowl: 
crease, and within the return crease, otherwis- 
the umpire shall call ‘No ball” ©“ 


Wor Batt.—12. If the bowler should tr! 
the ball so high over or so wide of the wic! 
that in the opinion of the umpire it is n-: 
within reach of the striker, the umpire shall-call 
“ Wide ball.” or hsie 


Tue Over.—13. The ball shall. be boule! 
in overs of four balls*from each wicket al 
nately. When four balls have been bow! 
and the ball fs finally settled in the bowler’ 
wicket-keeper's hands, the wmpire shat 
“Over.” Neither a ‘no ball” nor a “wit 
ball” shall be reckoned as one of the ‘‘ over.” 


14. The bowler. may not change ends mor 
than twice in the same innings, uor bowl mor- 
than two overs in succession, 


15. The bewler may require the batsman 2: 
the wicket from which he is bowling to stazi 
on that side of it which he may direct. 


Scontne orF No Batts ann Wipe Batis. — 
16. Thestriker may hit a ‘no ball," and whs- 
ever runs result shall be added to his score ; 12: 
he shall not be out from a ‘no ball,”” aniess 
run out or break Laws 26, 27, 29, 30: AN mm: 
made from a ‘‘no ball,” otherwise than fra 
the bat, shall be scored ‘‘no balls,”’ and if 
tun be made, one run shall be added to ths: 
score. From a ‘‘ wide ball” as many, rous 3 
are run shall be added to the score as ‘‘w:" 
balls,” and if no run be otherwise obtained «:. 
run shall be so added. 
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Bys.—17. If the bsll, not having been 
called ‘' wide” or ‘no ball,” pass the striker, 
without touching his bat, or person, and any 
runs be obtained, the umpire shall call ‘‘ Bye ;” 
but if the ball touch any part of the striker’s 
person (hand excepted) and any run be obtained, 
the umpire shall call ‘‘Leg bye ;” such runs to 
be scored ‘‘ byes” and ‘‘leg byes ” respectively. 


Priay.—18. At tho beginning of the match, 
and of each innings, the umpire at the bowler’s 
wicket shall call ‘Play;” from that time no 
trial ball shall be allowed to any bowler on the 
ground between the wickets, end when one of the 
batsmen is out, the use of the bat shall not be 
allowed to any person until the next batsman 
shall come in. 


DeFINiTions.—19. A batsman shall be held 
to be ‘out of his ground,” unless, his bat in 
hand or somo part of his person be grounded 
within the line of the popping crease. 


20. The wicket shall be held to be ‘‘down” 
when either of the bails is struck off, or, if both 
Lails be off, when a stump is struck out of the 
ground, 


Tue Sremer 1s Ovr:—21. If the wicket 
be bowled down, even if the ball first touch the 
striker’s bat or person : ‘' Bowled.” 


22. Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat 
or hand, but not the wrist, be held before it 
touch the ground, although it be hugged to the 
body of the catcher ; ‘‘ Caught.” 


23. Or, if in playing at the ball, provided it 
be not touched by the bat or hand, the striker 
be out of his ground, and the wicket be put 
down by the wicket-keeper with the ball or with 
hand or arm, with ball in hand: ‘‘Stumped.” 


24. On if with any part of his person he 
stop the ball, which in the opinion of the umpire 
at the bowler’s wicket shall have been pitched 
in a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket, 
und would have hit it: ‘* Leg before wicket,” 


25. Or, if in playing at the ball he hit down 
his wicket with his bat or any part of his person 
or dress: ‘* Hit wicket.” 


26. Or, if under pretence of running, or 
otherwise, either of the batsmen wilfully pre- 
vent a ball from being caught: ‘‘ Obstructing 
the field.” 


27. Or, if the ball be struck, or be stopped 
by any part ef his person, and he wilfully strike 
it agnin, except it be done for the purpose of 
guarding his:wicket, which he may do with his 
bat, or any part of his person, except his hands : 
«* Hit the bali twice.” , 


Erraep Batsman 9 Opr :—28. If in run- 
ning, or at any other time while the ball is in 
play. he be out of his ground, and his wicket be 
struck down by tho ball after touching any 
fieldsman, or by the hand gr arm, with ball in 
hand, of any fieldsman ; ‘‘ Run out.” 


29. Or, if he touch with his. hands or take 
up the ball while in play, unless at the request 
‘of the opposite side: ‘* Handled the ball.” 
wat 


30. Or, if he wilfully obstruct any fieldsman : 
«* Obstructing the field.” 


31. . It the batsmen ‘have crossed each other, 
he that runs for the wicket which is put down 
is out ;-if they have not crossed, he that has left 
the wicket which is:put down is out. 


32. The ‘striker’ being canght, no run shall 
be scored. A batsman being run out, that run 
which was being attempted shall not be scored. 


33. A batsman being, ont from any cause, 
the ball shall be ** dead.” 


Lost Batr.—34. If a ball in play cannot 
be found or recovered, any fieldsman may call 
‘Lost ball,” when the ball shall be ‘‘dead ;” 


six runs shall be added to the score; but if 
more than six runs have been run before “lost 
ball” has been called, as many runs as have 
been run shall be scored. 


35. After the ball shall have been finally 
settled in the wicket-keeper’s or bowler’s hand, 
it shall be ‘‘dead;” but when the bowler is 
about to deliver the ball, if the batsman at his 
wicket be out of his ground before actual 
delivery, the said bowler may run him out; 
but if the bowler throw at that wicket, and any 
run result, it shall be scored ‘‘ No ball.” 


36. A batsman shall not retire from his 
wicket and return to it to complete his innings 
after another has been in without the consent of 
the opposite side. 


Sunstiturz.— 87. <A substitute shall be 
allowed to field or run between wickets for any 
player who may during the match be incapaci- 
tated from illness or injury, but for no other 
reasons except with the consent of the opposite 
side, 


38. In all cases where a substitute shall be 
allowed, the consent of the opposite side shall 
be obtained as to the person to act as substitute, 
and the place in the field which he shall take. 


39. In case any substitute shall be allowed 
to run between wickets, the striker may be run 
out if either he or his substitute be out of his 
ground. If the striker be out of his ground 
while the ball is in play, that wicket which he 
has left may be put down and the striker given 
out, although the other batsman may have made 
good tho ground at that end, and the striker and 
his substitute at the other end. 


40. A batsman is liable to be ont for any 
infringement of the laws by his substitute. 


Tur Fretpsman.—41. The fieldsman may 
stop the ball with any part of his person, but if 
he wilfully stop it otherwise, the ball shall be 
*‘dead,” and five runs added to the score. 
Whatever runs may have been made, five only 
shall be added. 


WIckEet-KERPER.—42. The wicket - keeper’ 
shall stand behind the wicket. If he shall take 
the ball for the purpose of stumping before it has 
passed the wicket, or if he shall incommode the 
striker by any noise or motion, or if any part of 
his person be over or before the wicket, the striker 
shall not be out, excepting-under Laws 26, 27, 
28, 29, and 30. 


Duties oF Umprres.—43, The umpires aro 
the sole jndges of fair or unfair play, of the fit- 
ness of the ground, the weather, and the light 
for play. All disputes shall be determined ‘by 
them, and if they disagree the actual state of 
things shall continue. : 


44. They shall pitch fair. wickets, arrange. 


boundaries where necessary, and the allowances 
to be made for them, and change ends after each 
side has had one innings. aN 


45. They shall allow two minutes for each 
striker to come in, and ten minutes between 
each innings. When they shall call ‘‘ Play,” 
the side refusing to play shall lose the match. 


46. They shall not order a batsman out unless 
appeuled to by the other side. 


47. Tho umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall 
be appealed to before the other umpire in all 
cases except in those of stumping, hit wicket, 
run out at the sttiker’s wicket, or arising out of 
Law 42; but in any case in which an umpiro is 
unable to give a decision, he shall appeal to the 
other umpire, whose decision shall be final. 


48. Ifthe umpire at the bowler’s end be not 
satisfied of the absolate fairness of tho delivery 
of any ball, he shall call ‘‘ No ball.” The um- 
pire shall take especial care to call ‘‘ No ball” 
instantly upon delivery ; ‘‘ Wide ball” as soon 


| as it shall poss the striker. 


49. If either batsman run a short run, tho 
umpire shall call ‘‘ One short,” and the run shall 
not be scored. 


50. After the uimpire has called ‘Over ” the 
ball is ‘‘dead,”’ but an appeal may be made as 
to whether either batsman is out ; such appeal, 
however, shall not be made after the delivery of 
the next ball, nor after any cessation of play. 


51. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 


52. No umpire shall be changed during a 
match, unless with the consent of both sides, 
except in case of violation of Law 51; then either 
side may dismiss him. 


Fottowine Inntnos.—53. The side which 
oes in second shall follow their innings if they 
ve scored eighty runs less than the opposite 

side, 


ONE DAY MATCHES. 


1, The side which goes in second shall follow 
their innings if they have scored sixty runs less 
than the opposite side. 


2. The match when not played out shall be 
decided by the first innings. 


3. Prior to the commencement of a match it 
may be agreed that the over may consist of five 
or ix balls, 


SINGLE WICKET. 


The lnws are, where they apply, the same as 
the above, with the following alterations and 
additions, 


1. One wicket shall be pitched, as in Law 6, 
with a bowling stump opposite to it, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-two yards. The bowling crease 
shall be in a line with the bowling stump, and 
drawn according to Law 7. 


2. When there shall be less than five players 
on a side, bounds shall be placed twenty-two 
yards each in a line from the off and leg stump. 


8. The ball must be hit before the bounds 
to entitle the striker to a run, which run cannot 
be obtained unless he touch the bowling stump 
or crease in a line with his bat, or some other 
part of his person, or go beyond them, and 
return to the popping crease. 


4. When the striker shall hit the ball one of 
his feet must be on the ground behind the pop- 
ping crease, otherwise the umpire shall call 
** No hit,” and no run shall be scored. 


5. When there shall be less than five players 
on a side, neither byes, leg byes, nor overthrows 
shall be allowed, nor shall the atriker be caught 
out behind the wicket nor stumped. 


6. The fieldsman must return the ball so 
that it shall cross the ground between the wicket 
and the bowling stump, or between the bowling 
stump and the bounds ; the striker may run till 
the ball be so returned. 


7. After the striker shall have made one 
run, if he start again, he must touch the bowl- 
ing stump or crease, and turn before the ball 
cross the ground, to entitle him to another. 


8. The striker shall be entitled to three runs 
for lost ball, and the same number for ball wil- 
fully stopped by a fieldsman otherwise than with 
any part of his person. 


9. When there shall be more than four 
players on a side there shall be no bounds, All 
hits, byes, leg byes, and overthrows shall then 
be allowed. 3 


10. There shall be no restriction as to the 
ball being bowled in overs, but no more than 
one minute shall be allowed between each ball, 


"Tis Harvest-time! The golden grain 
Waves gently with the southern 
breeze, 
And Peace, with Plenty in her train, 
Makes glad the smiling vales and 
leas. 


The orchard 's filled with rosy frait, 


The well-thatched ricks of —_ 
hay 


Are speaking witnesses, though mute, — 
That peace has reigned for many a 
day. 


Long is the time since England sknown 
The Harvester whose name is Death, 
‘Who reaps in War what Hate hassown, 
With smoke of cannon for his breath. 


And long may be the time, lp 
Ere War invades the land we love ; 
Ere scythe to bayonet gives way, 


And ravens croak where coos the 
dove. 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J. F. Hopeetts, 


Late Examiner to the University of Moscow, Professor in the Russian Imperial College of Practical Science, etc, 


CHAPTER XVII.—A KOMAN-BRITISH CHRISTIAN FUNERAL, 


w the hearts 
of the Bri- 

tons the last 
hope of bein, 
able to expe 
the English 
from the land 
seemed now 
to be extin- 
guished. The 
silly feuds that 
armed them 
against each 
other weaken- 
ed the British 
force. In the 
instance now 
before us the 
want of cha- 
not-men ned 
greatly hel; 
the English, 
who found 
them much 
more diffieult 
im other foes to meet. We have seen 
scareful Blue-tooth had been to pro- 
& against their onset by horsemen in 
“@ rear. But who destroyed the 
aitls? who weakened Britain’s might ? 
‘caused the fall of Powis? We saw in 
conflict how it was they themselves, 
tions attacking Britons, were Rolf’s 
states. Lieweilyn’s war with Powis 
3d weakened both the kings ; the chariots 
been broken by King Llewellyn’s men ; 
though, no doubt, Karl Blue-tooth 
id fought them, even had they been com- 
ad in one strong force to crush him, 
+ of course it would have been a task 
wth harder for his hand. This was no 
tated case, for all the petty kings of 
atain were much of the same‘ calibre as 
owis and Llewellyn. 
The news had reached the Domina that 
trything was lost, that Llewyd and 
‘sellyn were in the grim earl’s hands, 
atthe troops were cut to pieces, no quar- 
tbeing given an@ no mercy being shown. 
‘ng her room in agony, she called a 
nde slave and bid her summon Candida, 
2 last one left to her—Llewellyn slain 
4 Gwendolen lost, found, and gone for 
tt! Where was her other child ? 
Poor Domina! Now show thy Christian 
titade and trust. The slave returns with 
mor depicted on her face. The wretched 
adida, it seems, in impious despair, had 
tn poison when she learnt of Britain’s 
athrow, and lay now dying on her couch 
thin, _ Frantic, Octavia rushed along, 
4 passing through her halls reached that 
ichamber where her child lay passing 
m the world. 
She clasped her daughter in her arms; 
‘called for nurse and leech, but all too 
they came. Candida was no more ! 
Octavia fell at the bedside, fell in a 
athlike swoon, How Jong she lay we 
tnot tell, for the slaves and nurses fled, 
4 through those halls and past the 
ase women and children rushed, scream- 
8 ‘The foe! the English foe! Fly to 
thills!—away!” and Thorskull’s trooy 
English horse pursued the flying crowd, 

there were shrieke and prayers and 
‘ throughout the fair domain. The 


horsemen passed Llewellyn’s house. They 
saw no armed foes, but had been told that 
farther on a stand was being made of cer- 
tain Britons who had come too late to join 
the fray when King Llewellyn lost his 
crown and life on Moinan’s Plain. So off 
they galloped to the place where these 
men might be found. Then came the 
fore-ward of the host, with Blue-tooth at 
their head, and thence passed onwards to 
the plain where Llewellyn had formed his 
camp that night when he prepared to meet 
King Powis and his men. 

Here, while he halted for a space, he saw 
the horsemen come who under Thorskull’s 
guidance had sought the British clan re- 
ported to be waiting him upon that very 

lain. But, as it seemed, the tale was 
‘alse. Some twenty men had met to speak 
together of their state, and what thy 
ought to do. They were but. peaceful 
husbandmen, and when saw the foe 
they fled in all directions. me escaped, 
but many fell. So Thorskull halted with 
his band and rested with the earl, and the 
troops were made to pile their arms and 
eat their soldier meal, and fires were made 
and feasts prepared. 

But meanwhile Llewyd and Owen 
arrived upon the und, aud they told 
Earl Rolf that they would fain enter 
Llewellyn’s house because Penruddock 
needed rest, and shelter could be found 
more suited for his aged head than that 
hard bed the earth. 

80 Rolf and Hildeberght and Llewyd, 
guided by Owen Gwynn, rode back to 
King Llewellyn’s house with very scanty 
train. 


Here Owen showed the atrium, and then 
the council-hall, and where the boys had 
been confined, and where they made escape 
when they were captured by the king. and 
where the tower stood. He showed the 
way to where the rooms for good Octavia 
lay, and found the curtains all torn down 
and the doors all broken in. Sc he en- 
tered with Earl Rolf and all the others 
who had come, till they found the mourn- 
ful chamber where Octavia lay in swoon. 
They saw that Candida was sped, and 
thought at first the Domina had passed 
away from earth, but Owen said, . 

“TI think, Earl Rolf, she lives, and if 
thou wilt we will bear her to her chamber, 
away from this sad sight; she saved thy 
Harold, good my lord, and if I do not err 
thou wilt not in the end regret that the 
brave boy was caught! She is the noblest 
woman next to Earl Rolf's own wife that 
ever graced this British land, and what is 
rare with us, she lives a Christian, and her 
faith is the spirit of her life.” 

“Ha!” quoth Earl Rolf, ‘‘I fain would 
know some of that wondrous faith, and 
Lady Edelgitha would gladly see this 
dame. Bring here Penruddock. He is old 
and is the rightful lord of all this place 
about us. Send for him, Owen, straight.” 

Ovtavia, placed upon the couch where we 
have seen her rest, at last regained her 
consciousness, but gazed around her room 
uncertain whether what she saw were not 
a horrid dream, for the earl stood full be- 
fore her in his coat of burnished mail. The 
eagle wings upon his helm seemed weird 
and very strange. And Llewyd too, that 


much wronged youth, was there, and Owen 
Gwynn beside him was watching her most 
carefully. Then Owen told her she was 
safe although her cause was lost; that grim 
Earl Rolf had gained the day, but, out of 
thanks to her for the rare kindness shown 
his son, had ordered him to say that in the 
English dwelling of Earl Harold and the 
boys & welcome was in store for her which 
very soon would show that Englishmen, 
though ruthless foes, were not the worst of 
friends. He bade the noble Domina fear 
nothing from her foes, who were indeed her 
friends! He spoke to her so gently that 
she scarcely thought it he; and all the 
turmoil round her, the sight of Rolf in 
arms, the absence of her people, all seemed 
a fearful dream. She closed her eyes and 
pressed her hands in anguish to her brow, 
and when she drew them back there stood 
Penruddock gazing at her face with curious 
scrutiny. 

“Oh, king!” she cried, ‘our God is 
just, to Him belongs the right to punish or 
to give reward ! f told Llewellyn it was 
wrong, that all his plans were nought. 
For ‘unless the Lord build up the house, 
our labour is in vain!’ and see the truth! 
where is the house? Llewellyn, where is 
he? Vain were his plots—his labour vain, 
his hope an idle dream all flown away, all 

ast and gone, and Britain bathed in 
lood.”” 

The old king smiled and took her hand. 
“Fair Domina,” he said, ‘at least I 
know one loyal heart and British through 
and through. It has not been without its 
good that I was driven hence, for I have 
seen our English foes and learned to love 
them too. They are most truthful in their 
faith, true to that pagan creed. If they 
were Christians, Domina, another tale had 
been of government in Britain of sweet 
domestic love, for they are loving parents 
and very faithful friends. So I shall beg 
of thy love to leave this scene of woe and 
to accept of grim Farl Rolf the shelter of 
his roof, the friendship of his lady, who 
will shortly know thy worth, for Harold 
sure will never tire of singing thy high 
praise.” es E 

“King Morwen, it becomes not me to 
choose my lotin life. My course, perhaps, 
may soon be run, but while I draw m: 
breath I bow to Him whose perfect wi 
shall guide me to the end. So do with me 
jart as ye list. One only boon I crave, to 
let me see my husband’s dust and Can- 
dida’s as well with Christian rites of sepul- 
ture entombed with Gwendolen.” 

The wishes of the Domina were then 
explained to Rolf, who with grave cour- 
tesy—not unlike that of modern men of 
distinction—promised to do everything in 
his power to promote her wishes and to 
make her feel that she had found a friend. 
The great contempt which he had always 
felt for ‘‘ dogs of Christians ” and “ British 
hounds” had not by any means left his 
mind, but he was what we should call 
nowadays ‘‘ too truea gentleman” to. show 
these feelings under present circumstances. 
He had been much affected by the tragic 
end of Gwendolen, and was interested in 
the mother of the girl who had been slain 
for Harold. From the few words he heard 
from Harold he was convinced that | 
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y oy’s safety to her care, and the 
one eee tha peat earl’s heart was his 
sone® Therefore, Briton and Christian 
SOD. th she was, he felt himself bound in 
aeeaelben courtesy to do his best for her. 
aes few of his own guards only were 
laced around the villa, and Owen was 
placer ed to visit all the smaller dwellings 
en) tbe neighbourhood to find men who 
would undertake the charge of fashioning 
he tomb according to the rites of Roman- 
British Christendom. The few grown men 
Jeft in the district kept aloof; their num- 
ber was but small, for all had been com- 
elled to serve in the late disastrous war. 
peryouth he found lamenting his dead 
father and cursing these same English 
told him that Casnodyn ap Gwyrgyn, a 
rich man some miles off, had been Llewel- | 
}yn’s friend, so Owen bade the rustic guide 
him to this same Briton, whom in due time 
he found. Casnodyn eyed him strangely 
but made him no reply, leaving him there 
on horseback, nor prayed him to alight. 
Some time passed by in waiting, till Owen, 
svith impatience, struck with his ashen 
spear-staff against the oaken door. Then 
cout came Casnodyn again, with three stout , 
serving-men—rude rustics from the har- | 
west—he, pointing then to Gwynn, said, | 
«« Beat the foul knave to powder! Traitor 
to God and king, he sold us to the English, | 
and now would rob our homes of the few | 
rags there left us! Upon him! tear him 
down!” 

Much trouble, then, had Owen to save | 
himeelf by flight, but he was mounted 
strongly, and escaped without a wound, | 
though Casnodyn shot after him some | 
arrows, badly aimed, that whistled past 
him through the air as he fled headlong ' 
forth. But riding farther onward, he met | 
a stripling boy and asked him if he knewa | 
house where priests were to be found. 

«« Right well I know a house,” he said, 


the tale was true, and Owen -Gwynn had 
only come to serve the Domina.” 
‘* How canst thou tell,” the mother said, 
“if that false knave speak true? But I 
wil speak to Casnodyn and he shall answer 
thee.” 
She left the women’s chamber, and she 
sought the ancient hall where Llewellyn 
rested on his way before the British fight 
between him and King Powis when the 
might of both was crushed just at the 
Hine they needed it against the English 
‘ost. 
But the hall was full of armed men in 
counoil with the host, and around were 
flung their bucklers and their helmets and 
their shields, and they were quafling mead 
and ale, but not a sound of glee was heard 
throughout the chamber, though the 
draughts were long and deep. 
In the centre blazed the fire, and by its 
flickering light one could see the war- 
worn warriors, with brows of anxious 
care, discussing many a problem regarding 
Britain’s fate. Some lay reclined on 
benches, some sat on ‘Roman chairs, some 
paced the chamber thoughtfully, some 
slept upon the floor. And even when the 
lady came they scarcely marked her en- 
trance or noticed her at all. 

She sought her husband's side, aud said 
she thought it shame to have driven Owen 
from the door without attempt to learn the 
truth of what he told. 

Dark lowered the brow of Casnodyn. 

“The boy was Owen Gwynn,” he said, 
‘as false and foul a heart as any in the 


|land. He lurked about the villa, he sought, 


to slay a bard, he fled with English 
prisoners, and delivered up the land for 
gold to foul Earl Blue-tooth, who slew a 
thousand men! I repent me that I missed 
him, but I shot in such a rage that I could 
hardly guide the arrow as he fled from us 
e’en now.” : 

“T say nothing about. Owen Gwynn, let 


«< where priests may yet be found, but thou 
art riding from it. It is my father’s home, 
and there are some priests in hiding, fear- 
ing the English axe and spear ; and if thou 
seekest priests, my friend, better tho 


turnest back.” a 
“Thanks, my young springald!” said 
Owen Gwynn. ‘I had enough already of 


thy good father’s strain. He hardly lis- 
toned t to my words, and never made reply, 
but ordered grooms to beat me, and tried 
to shoot me down! I thank thee for such 
courtesy! Commend me to the churl!” 
“Btay!” cried the boy. ‘‘ What is thy 
name?” 
. ‘My name is Owen Gwynn; and what 
is thing, then saacy one? And what is it 
1e8 my-name be G or 
Wynn ‘9, whether my ne wynn 
: “TN tey »? gaid the boy. ‘They 
aoby 2 man ponte Gwynn or Wynn has 
the land f3- gold, and that he rides in 
tooth’, bon, and seeks our British 


‘Tel t whe 
‘bh ritish father, boy, that 
Britain (brog nOst a through a friend to 
Act the ang eh Ons, and by his caitiff 
i King tor Jie without the rites of 
oh %aY ~ Tell me some other 
weds - priests may yet be 
ce 
tg 2» gaid the boy again. 
Fo, Tr Rowe & 2% <vhile until I see my 
72 Oq Otastor > now a@ way to serve 
og te =z £€ what thou sayest be 


. mz 
View > aang Howell ran until 


i and then he sought 
a egeed her to persuade 


| his own heart judge his cause, I am think- 
‘ing of Lewellyn. who they say unburied 
| lies. I hear that Rolf has brought him to 
lay him in his tomb beside his daughter 
Gwendolen, and it were very base to refuse 
him Christian sepulture because, forsooth, 
the lad who brings to us the tidings is a 
caitiff dog, and false! Now listen to my 
project. Let those six churchmen come 
whom thou hast safe in hiding, and two 
of them can. ride down to Llewellyn’s 
villa to see if all be true, and if it be, one 
can return and fetch the other four, and 
we can lend them rustics to. aid them in 
the rites. What think ye, chieftains? Say 
I well, or have ye better skill to guide us 
at the moment? If so, be pleased to 
speak!” 

Then up rose Hyllyn Fergus, and thus 
he spoke his mind: ” 

“*T know young Owen, lady; he is faith- 
fol to his kin. That he did not love 
Llewellyn is. not so very strange, for 
Llewellyn. slew his father and took his 
| kinsman’s crown. ‘The boy is a good 
Christian, and I believe would think it 
shame to leave the king unburied while 
he could find the means to get the church- 
man’s blessing read over his remains.” 

Then rose the host Casnodyn. ‘*My 
wife has said her say, and I will not deny 
it she is right if this be true. I feareda 
snare with Owen. I thought he smelt 
us out, and would only find these chief- 
tains, and then sell their blood to Rolf. 
But it may be as she tells us, and I counsel 
that we send two priests in proper vest- 
ments to do the fitting rites; but four of 


iests, and that 
£E the priests, 
<_ 


us will borrow four other churchmen’s 


dress, and ride as if to aid them, but 
arms beneath the “stole.” We zz 
our way through many a line of Ein 
guards, and bring off the priests unin j 
if they really seek their hves. What 1 
ye of my project? Say who will ride 
me?” 


“T will,” said Hyllyo Fergus, and 
more said the same. 

Then Casnodyn left the chamber, 
after a brief space came back agnin 
laughter beaming from both his 
‘‘Look, chiettains, look! These hu 
priests are better off than we. Eoac 
them has a change of clothes, ~w 
doubles just our band. We enter 
Llewellyn’s house twelve strong witk 
two priests, and I have chosen sturdy « 
Anselm and Father Boyne.” 

The chieftains were delighted. It vw 
sorry jest, but they thought it qa: 
merry one, 80 few they saw those days. 
quick they dressed themselves as pri 
while their steeds were saddled fast, 
soon the twelve were galloping to w 
young Owen stood. 

“The saints be praised!” quoth O 
Gwynn. ‘The boy has told the tr 
the priests are here, and now the king | 
soon be laid in peace.” Then, turnin; 
the elder priest (Casnodyn dressed in st 
he said, ‘I am right glad, sir priest, 
thou hast come this way. Llewe! 
ap Cattraeth lies dead in his council-t 
He fell in battle like a chicf. I beg 
Earl Rolf to bring the body of our hb 
and inter it in his tomb. I was a priso. 
to Rolf, but he has set me free becaus 
helped his fair young son to fly his priso! 

“ A most strange story,” said the pric 
“A traitor deed it seems to set the wol 
fierce offspring free to turn and rend t 
fold.” 

‘‘Thou knowest not that I am kin 
Morwen, rightful lord of al) this distri 
forced to fly before Llewell m’s spear. 
love my kindred. Who doe not? Lle 
ellyn was my foe, and he i nprisoned 1 


within the very selfsame t wer in whi 
the English ods lay bound. Now, well 
knew the place, for when a ‘ery little b 
I played there all day long. I knew eq 
path and winding stair and ecret hidiz 
hole, and those four boys - sre locked ° 
ne @ room nob ie from 3 ne, in ou 
the opening through those js was 
den from the iow: Ihea them talk 
English, and I spoke to t um again, § 
taught them how to fiad springs 
how to move the bars; : . 80, in 
they let me out, I did no >t them fn 
Unluckily, Llewellyn can y some 
chance and canght us jv hen we 
reached the last door of t all. 4 

he shut us up, and I ag — contriv 
flee. I met the boysupo road } 
joined our fates again, ; robbers ta 
us to their hold, and sen off to 
because I speak some EF = h words, 
buy the youngsters free. | 80 he cat 
with bill and bow and them, not 
gold. He sent the boys gland wh 
he warred with Britain’: 8 He ‘ 
me prisoner a space to a tpretcr, 
noehe sends me to fir ssts to ba 
the king himself and Ca eee d 

“What?” said Casn “ Candi 
Has she too passed away 4 

“She died this mort last nid 
I know not which it wa ied by 4 
own hand.” 

The seeming priest n it the r@ 
and held much earnes but Om 
could not hear their we iwro pre 
of the train came for a the 

1 
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nd spoke of the dreadful news which he | visit him before he left that place. There 


ad brought among them, and so they rode | was a gleam in Earl Rolf’s eye when he 


long. 


But now the villa came in sight. Owen 


ode on before and told Earl Rolf, the} and Owen led the way. 


said ‘‘ visit him.” 
“‘ Admit the churchmen,” said the earl, 
The council- 


ing, and Llewyd how he had found the| chamber was the place where the king’s 
riests, how he had asked of Casnodyn, | body was, and all the party entered there 
nd how he had replied with blows to his | before the rites began, to see him as he lay 
aquest to have a priest to do his work | in death, that most unhappy king. Beside 
ver the ashes of the king. Rolf called him | his bier another stood, and there his 


ithing straight, and said that he would! daughter lay. The churchmen twain, the! 


genuine priests, objected that no rite of? 
sepulture could be performed on one who 
took away her life by her own act, by her 
own deed a sinful suicide. 

The other priests opposed this view, and 
said that Candida, as being daughter of a 
king, might here be held absolved, because 


.the wretched state in which the land was 


when she died had forced her to her 
death ! 


(To be continued.) 


4 December, there died at Lutterworth, in 
vicestershire, the greatest Englishman of his 
me, 


WYCLIFFE AND TYNDALE. 


negotiate with Gregory. 
The results were of little importance. 


Few names are more familiar to British | short time Gregory made as free with English | 


Tyndale. 


vys than that of the ‘‘ Morning Star of the 
eformation,” ani of the boyhood of few men is 
tere less known. 

He was born about 1326, near the village in 
te neighbourhood of Barnard Castle, in the 
orkshire Nerth Riding, from which he took 
‘s name—John de Wycliffe—and his early days 
ere passed amid the pleasant dales that skirt 
1e Tees. At fifteen he came south to Oxford, 
id at Baliol began a most ctenguisted Uni- | 
srsity career. Step by step the highly-gifted 

orkshire lad made his way up until it could be 
iid that ‘Oxford was at the head of the 
niversities of Europe, and Wycliffe was at the 
ead of Oxford.” 

Wycliffe first appears prominently on the 
sene as one of the commissioners sent to Bruges 
y Edward 111. to settle once for all the claims 
f the Pope to supremacy in England. These 
laims had never been really acquiesced in, and 
ie struggle against them, though often relaxed, 
ad never been abundoned. Of late it had 
rown in intensity. In 1851 Parliament had 
assed the Statute of Provisors asserting tho 
ights of the English Church, and in 1353 the 
aost famous of the Premunires forbidding any 


uestioning of judgments of English Courts, or 
ny prosecution of suits beyond the kingdom. 
‘hese Acts, however, but stayed the storm. 
“he Pope refused to abate his claims, and Ed- 
vard, alarmed at the discontent of his subjects. 
ndeavoured to bring matters to a crisis, and 


benefices and their revenues as ever, and the 
discontent of the people with their spiritual 
teachers and political leaders, instead of being 
allayed, grew deeper and deeper. In fact, as 
stated in our article on the ‘‘ Rising of the Com- 
mons” in the part for last November, the pros- 
perity of the country had sunk to its lowest ebb. 
Edward’s popularity had culminated at the 
Peace of Bretigni in 1360, and now, old in years 
and bankrnpt in purse, he had descended to 
such acts of senseless tyranny as forced from 
Archbishop Islip that plain-spoken letter in 
which he tells his Majesty, ‘‘ When men bear 
of your coming everybody at once for sheer fear 
sets about hiding, or eating, or getting rid of 
their geese and chickens or other possessions, 
that they may not utterly lose them through 
your arrival. The purveyors and servants of 
your Court seize on men and horses in the midst 
of their field work. They seize on the very 
bullocks that are at plough, or at sowing, and 
force them to work for two or three days at a 
time without a penny of payment. It is no 
wonder that men make dole and murmur at 
your approach.” 

To the people at large, however, the luxury, 
extravagance, and malpractices of the leading 
members of the hierarchy were even more con- 
spicuous than the king’s oppression, and in 
formulating their complaints—with his mind 
more than ever impressed by what he had scen 
at Bruges—Wycliffe took the lead. 


He was! 


live hundred years ago, on the last day of | dispatched John of Gaunt’s commission to | the first reformer to appeal to the people and: 
: ignore the learned and: wealthy. 
In a ! was, ‘*I believe that in the end the truth 


is motto 


will conquer.” 

The Church soon awoke to her danger, anc&s 
twice in the year 1347 was Wycliffe summoned 
before spiritual tribunals. The first time was 
when ho appeared before Convocation at St. 
Paul’s, whither he went accompanied by the 
two most powerful men in England, Lord Percy 
and the then unpopular John of Gaunt. The- 
result was a riot brought on by the Bishop of 
London's partisans, in which an attack was 
made on Lancaster’s magnificent house in the 
Savoy, destined to fall a few years later by the 
hands of the Kentishmen’ under Wat Tyler. 
Wycliffo was dismissed with an injunction 
against preaching new doctrines, which proved 
of no avail. The second time was when he was 
called before the Pope's special commissioners 
at Oxford. The fecling in his favour in his own 
University was, however, too strong for any- 
thing to be done, and again he was dismissed 
with a futile prohibition against continuance in 
his preaching. 

In 1878 occurred the death of Gregory and 
the schism. in the Church which produced a 
double pontificate—one Pope at Rome, Urban 
vt., ruling in opposition to another at Avignon, 
Clement vir. Such a scandal as this could not. 
but open the eyes of men to the weak Prints of 
the papal case, and naturally gave Wycliffe’s 
arguments increased force. At first he sympa- 
thised with Urban, but as the struggle pro- 
ceeded and he saw the adoption on both sides of: 
every means, however unlawful or wicked, that 
were likely to prove successful, he found him- 
self repelled from both and indifferent to the 
success of either. 

It was abont this year (1378) that he begnam 
work on his translation of the Bible. The New 
Testament was translated first, and wo may 
assume it as a fact that this was the work of his 
own hand. The Old Testament was begun 
either while the New was in progress or soon- 
after its completion, not, as it would seem, by 
Wycliffe himself, but by one of his friends— 
most probably Nicholas of Hereford, who carried 
it as far as the Apocrypha. From this point it 
was continued and completed by another hand, 
probably Wycliffe’s own. 

In those days there was no printing-press, 
and the copies had to be written ; there were no 
publishers, and the author had himself to lovk 
after the distribution of his work. The metho:ls 
of publishing were various. The usual way 
was to place a copy in the hall or library of 
some convent or college, where all might come 
and read, and, if the book pleased, order a copy 
for private use. Others set u pulpit at cross- 
ways and in public places ani aloud, and 
those who liked could buy copies for them- 
selves, 

Wycliffe, however, had but little trouble in 
the matter. The interest in him and his work 
enlisted a hundred expert bands, who, though 
they toiled to multiply copies, conld hardly 
supply the many who were eager to buy. Some 
ordered complete copies to be made for them : 
others were content with portions ; in many in- 
stances the same copies served several families : 
and in a very-short time Wyclitfe’s English 
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Bible had obtained a wile circulation and 


brought new life into many an English home. | 


«Yon could not meet two persons in the high- 
way but one of them was Wycliffe’s disciple. 

‘he queen herself, Anne of Bohemia, was a 
‘Wycliffite, and through her the reformer’s 
opinions to her native country, and 
through John Hus and Jerome of Prague gradu- 
al 
thar full strength in the great upheaval under 
Martin Luther. Wycliffe’s life from his return 
from Bruges was one long straggle against the 
seligious corruption of the time—a struggle, 
however, which he was strong enongh always to 
win. In 1879 he fell seriously ill at Oxford, 
-and in what were thought to be his last moments 
the four regents of the mendicant friars, whose 
orders he had so vigorously attacked, hastened 
to his bedside and urged him to recant before 
he ceased to breathe. ‘‘ You have death on 

our lips,” said they ; ‘‘be touched by your 
Brats and retract in our presence all that you have 
said to our injury.” But the reply was worthy 
of the man’s energy and steadfastness: ‘I 
eball not die, but live, and again declare the | 
evil deeds of the friars.” 

Wycliffe died fiv ears after this at Lutter- 
worth, and there he was buried. By the decree 
of the Council of Constance in 1415 his books | 
were condemned as heretical, and his body was 
ordered ‘‘to be taken from the ground and 
thrown away from the burial of any church,” 
and his grave was ransacked, his bones being 
burnt in a fire and the ashes cast into an ad- | 
joining brook. This brook bears the name of 
the Swift. “Happily,” says good old Thomas 
Fuller, “for it conveyed them into the Avon, 
the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into the 


permeated Germany, until they showed in { 


main ocean; and thus the ashes of Wycliffe were 
the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dis- 
persed all the world over.” 


was abandoned at the Reformation for the 
translation by Tyndale, which now forms the 
basis of our authorised version. It had been re- 


but the merit of the work being somewhat un- 
‘ equal, the authority doubtful, and the phrase- 

ology having become archaic owing to the rapid 
| growth of the language, it was thought better 
to accept the more modern work of the Glou- 
cestershire priest. 

Tyndale was born near Berkeley in 1484. He 
went to Oxford, then to Cambridge, and in 
1522 was tutor in the house of Sir John Walsh 
at Little Sodbury. Here he translated the 


good work, preaching occasionally on College 
Green, in the neighbouring city of Bristol. Hi 
opinions, however, proved somewhat advanced, 
and so, after hor the visitors at Little 
Sodbury by his freely spoken criticisms, and 
being ‘rated like a dog by the ordina 
came to London 

To Tunstall, then bishop of that diocese, he 
unfolded his scheme of translating the New 
Testament from the Greek, a scheme to which 
the bishop found ma bjections. Preaching 
one day, however, at St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street, Alderman Humfrey Monmouth 
was so struck with the sermon that he sought 
out Tyndale, took him home with him, kept 
him for six months, and then gave him ten 
pounds to take him to Wittenberg and study 
under Luther and Melanchthon. The ten pounds 
were paid by Monmouth yearly after Tyndale 


ig 


Wycliffe’s Bible was from the vulgate. It! 


vised by Wycliffe himself, assisted by Pardey, | 


Enchridion Militts of Erasmus, and did other | 


| Tyndale’s work was done. He was “a 


had left, and for his patronage of the bereys) 
| the good alderman was sent tothe Tow tl 
Whether Tyndale reached Wittenberg or 
is a moot question. Anyhow, he soon con. 
pleted his translation of the New Testama: 
and was at Cologne in 1525 attempting to pris: 
it. After ten sheets in quarto were Struck of 
Tyndale had to quit the town owing to th 
proceedings of Cochteus, the blustering ‘‘ brow. 
for sweeping down the cobwebs of Horison 
| Tyndale fled to Worms, and then, changing hi: 
lan, first set up an octavo Testament, and a 
its completion proceeded with the remainin; 
sheets of the quarto edition. 

Copies soon found their way to England, sad 
Sir Thomas More and other m: tes did ther 
utmost to pesvent their circulation. They &. 
nounced them as “‘straunge lernynge,” the 
burnt them as heretical, and in every way po 
uted those who bought or read them. 
night as well have attempted to stop the risia 
f the tide. 

Tyndale published many other 6 
his Continental retreats—some ff 
some from Marburg, some from Ani 
he was acting as chaplain to the 
: He was at last arrested 


on Friday, October 6th, 1536, chait 
stake, strangled, and burnt to ashes. 

words were, ‘* Lord! Open the King of Es 
eyes |” 
| The next year, by royal command, # 
was officially welcomed’ in England, an 
in every church for the free use of 


history is lost in his work, and who 
is the Reformation,” 


3.—The River Swift. 


i 
Ls aes 


si 6. —Lutterworth Church, 
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DRUMS AND FIFES; AND HOW TO BEAT AND PLAY THEM. 


By J. Arruur Exwtott, 


Author of “ Poor Regimental Jack,” “ Kavanagh of Lucknow,” ete. 


W must 
pass on 
now to speak 
"S\ . of the flute, or 
» fife, as it is 
more popu: 
Jarly termed, 
from the Ger- 
man = pfeife. 
As known to 
our fore- 
fathers, this 
instrument 
was a simple 
tube of wood 
without any 
keys at all, 
while thecom- 
» monest flute 
thas at least one key, and others four or five. 
Except, perhaps, as a toy, the fife has now no 
-existence ; all instruments of that kind being, 
with one or two exceptions, flutes. The excep- 
tions are the piccolo and the flageolet, tho latter 
instrument being, however, never used in a 
band, aa the hautboy or oboie (a superior form of 
it) takes its place. 

The piccolo is a well-known and shrill little 
instrument, used both by brass and dram- 
-and-fife bands. ‘There are two of these tiny 
‘flutes, one being in the pitch of EF flat @) and 
the other in F natural (. When the ordinary 
flutes are playing in the key of D, the F piccolo 
iis used an: flayed in the key of G, and vice versd 
as regards the other. 

The flute is a remarkably sweet and tractable 
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| instrament, but it is often wofully misused. 
Like the drum, there {s also a manner of play- 
ing it, apart from the mere fact of havi 
learned to play it, and this makes all the di 
ence in the world between harmony and dis- 
cord; and, unlike the drum, there are no 
mysteries attached to it (except such as instruc- 
tion-books create in the mind of the pupil), and 
its acquisition is so casy that any person posses- 
sing the least taste for music will be able, from 
the diagrams we give below, by ordinary atten- 
tion and practice—say two hours a day—to play 
tunes within a period of three weeks or less. 

We do not mean, of course, that he will Le 
able to accomplish such ambitious productions 
as Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March,” or the 
march from ‘Le Prophéte,” but our young 
pupil may delight his brothers and sisters, if he 

ave any, or his friends and neighbours (!), with 
such good old English airs as ‘The British 
Grenadiers,” ‘‘Old Bob Walker,” ‘‘Polly put 
the Kettle on,” ‘‘ Pop goes the Weazel,” or even 
the new songs of the day, “Far, far away,” and 
‘* Balaclava.” There will be, practically, no 
limit to his abilities in this direction, while the 
more ambitious tunes will gradually yield to the 


self to his interesting study. 

The size of the flute to be procured by the 
pupil on first commencing his studics should be 
the B flat, with four keys. It can be obtained 
at any respectable musical instrument maker's 
for about seven or eight shillings. But by-and- 
by, when the pupil has progressed so far as to 
be able to play operatic picces, etc., he might 
venture to purchase a concert flute, which, be- 
ing much larger in size and more intricate in 


expensive, The price is from a 


increasing assiduity with which he applies him- | 


its construction, is, of course, proportionatey 
guinea to twenty 
or thirty pounds. Some are made whollyd 
silver. We would advise our pupil, though, ns 
to begin with the silver flute too carly, as it 
generally produces an impression in the minds 
of expectant listeners which the performance, 
perhaps, fails to justify. 

Having, then, procured a flute, the pupil 
must hold it to his mouth by placing the finges 
of his left hand upon the first row of hols 
nearest the mouth, and those of his right oye 
the lower row, the flute pointing towards his 
tight side. ‘To obtain the lowest notes, o 
“make the flute speak” (as it is termed), ar 
should be taken to keep these holes well coveni 
with the fingers—all the fingers being down fe 
D, the lowest note in the scale for four-keye: 
flutes. The edge of the mouth-hole should k 
pressed gently against the lower lip, and x« 
covered with the toplip. Then, as if the player 
was going to whistle, he should blow, or breatx. 
softly into the instrument until he obtains s 
rich, full sound. For the higher notes, 
ilute will have to be pressed more tightly agains 
the lip. 

In holding the flate thus, hewever, the learte: 
must beware of practical jokers, who by pullin: 
the top of the instrument suddenly away fren 
the mouth cause it to rebound upon the nov 
with a result anything but pleasant. 

There are seven notes in music, and with 2: 
B-flat flute these commence at 1), and are r 
peated (with two or three exceptions) thr- 
times, or octaves, as they are called. The ‘. 
lowing diagram gives the ‘‘natural”” and sa- 
plest scale for the instrament in question : 


Tre ‘“NaroraL” om Diatonic ScaLe FOR THE FLUTE. 
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The black spots denote the fingers down, The round spots denote the fingers or keys up. 
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The above should be mastered in two or three lessons, and the names and forms of the notes 
The pupil can then apply himself to the following and complete scale :— 


learned thoroughly. 


Tae Caromatic SCALE. 
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the two notes made alike here and there in this scale. 
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Having quite mastered these scales, the next thing is to learn the value of the notes so as to 
now how long to dwell upon each in playing a tunc. This is easily accomplished as follows :-— 


‘rotchets, 8 quavers, crotchets, &c. 
} semiquavers, and 
2 demi-semiquavers. 


Next comes the. ‘‘ key” in which a tune is to | 
© played, and this is always ascertainable by | 


he signs which follow the ‘‘clef” Fs at the 


ommencement of the tune, For instance, one 
harp (%) would indicate the.key of G, in which 
ll the notes in a tune would be played natural | 
except F, which would be sharp. Two sharps 
he key of D (in which F and C would be sharps). | 
Chree sharps the key of A (F, C, and G sharps), 
ind so on. In the same way with the flats (°). 
Ine flat denotes the key of F, two tho key of B, ; 
ste., ete. 

The &ey in which a tune is pitched is also! 
ndicated by the last note in such tune, as it | 
jencrally finishes with the key-note. 

Then the time of a tune is shown next. What ' 
s called ‘‘common time” is marked thus—C, 
ind contains four beats or crotchets in a bar, or ; 


{ begin to try simple tunes or exercis 


A minim. A crotchet. A quaver. A semiquaver. 
=a 2 2 = 
E ee 
ual to 2minims, Equal to 2 Equal to 2 Equal to 2 Equalto2 Demi-semiquavers. 


quavers, &c. semiquavers, &c. 


eight quavers, or sixteen semi-quavers, or thirty- 
two demi-semiquavers. ‘‘Two-four time” is 
expressed thus, 7, and coutains two beats or 
crotchets in a bar, etc. ; ‘‘three-four time” (}) 
three beats ; ‘‘six-cight time” ($) three quick 
beats or six quavers, etc. 


The five lines = re termed a “‘ stave,” and a 


stroke down through them from top to bottom 
thns I is a “bar”; two such strokes || being @ 
‘double bar.” The latter completes a tune or 
a part of a tune. 

Having mastered these matters, the pupil can 
and in 
three weeks, if he has persevered with his 
studies, there is no reason why he should not 
only play but sing the following song, which is 
especially dedicated to them by the author of 
these papers, and with which we appropriately 
conclude them. 


SONG—DRUMMERS AND FIFERS. 


Written expressly for the Boy's OWN Papgn, by J. A. ELLIOTT, 


Vivace. 


Author of the popular song “Balaclava” (Oh, ’tis a famous Story !).* 
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The jack-ets they wear have a 


wy 


4. Oh, mer-ri - ly, 


. The vil-lage is roused by the sound of the drum, And rings with the tones of the 
his-to-ry, ton, As 
For ‘gal-lantthey’ve been up-on ma-ny a field, And 


fife, As 
ma-ny may read at a glance, For 
well for their coun-try have fought, The 


mer -ri-ly trills the shrill fife, With ga-lop, march, pol-ka, and song; The 


+4,—2— wa Be = 
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thro’ the grey morn-ing the war - ri - ors come, Mid the glit-ter of mar - tial _ life. And 
on their white lace the smallem-blemsin blue Are the once fa-mous lil-fes of France. Ah, 
palm of the brave they to none e - ver yield, While they win the re-wardtheyhave sought. Vie - 
roll of the drum givesa crisp-nessto life, As the reg’mentsgomarching a - long. Our 


CONSTANT PLOPDER.—You will find the small gas en- 
gincs advertised in the ‘English Mechanic” and 
other technical papers. 


AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRER.—The Christmas and Summer 
Parts were net paged with the paper, and will not 
be bound up with it, There will be no alteration in 
the size of the cases, so that you must bind in some 
other style if you decide to include the extra hundred 
and twenty-eight pages. 


A CoLLECTOR (Ontario).—We never recommend trades- 
men. You must procure the addresses from a direc- 
tory, or get a copy of ‘‘ Nature,” ‘ Knowledge,” 
“Science Gossip,’ ‘Science Monthly,” etc., and 
select from the advertisers, 


C. Harnks.—From the Canadian Government Office in 
Westminster you can get pamphlets giving all parti- 
culars as to emigration and land grants in Manitoba, 
etc, Apply there by letter or in person. 


J. G. L.—It we were painting a picture we should 
choose for the rocks the colour they appeared to be. 
You should use your eyes, and be truthful instcad of 
conventional, 


A TARRE Y¥ARS' RRADER.—Tho information can be 
obtained from the Post Office authorities, aud to 
them you should apply. In your three years’ read- 
ing you must have seen that to all such questions 
from persons in search of situations our reply is the 
same—go to headquarters. 


a So === a 


tramp-ing a-long at # good swing-ing pace, At 


a 
wellmaythosedrummersand fi- fersshow pride, As so gal-lythey'remarchingto - aay 
to - ri - a'sCrossshineson ma-ny a breast, Wher - ev -er our flag 


drummersand fi 


the head of fa - mous 


With 


is un - furled, But 


- fers are trus-ty and brave, None are tru - er than them in the land, They 


drummers and fi - fers 
they bear the beat va-lour’s 


of - tenstrikehard England's honour to save. Hur - rah for 


lay up witha grace That light -ens the 
re - so-lntemien and a sel-dier-ly stride, And hearts rea - dy braced for the 


ter-rors of me 

fray. 
no - blest crest Who beat the Queen'sdrum round the world, 
the drum and fife band! 


With the rat-a-tas, tat of the drum, 


And the trill of thesoul-thrill-ing fife, 
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bar -rack andcamp they mer- ri - ly come,’Mid the joys of a 


sol - dier's _ life. 


* Published by Francis and Day, 


195, Oxford Strect, London, W. 


SOMERSET.—The lowest grade for which you can enter 
is that of boy writer, and your wages begin at 12s. 
per week, and end at about fourteen shillings per 
week, depending on the number of hours you work. 
Boy writers are eligible for other branches of the 
Civil Service on passing the nec examinstions, 
but have no claim to preference. ‘or particulars 
of examinations, perhaps the cheapest und fullest 
information {s to be found in the penny “Civil 
Service Candidate,” published by the Civil Service 
Department of King's College, London. Teupence 
per hour is a man writer’s pay. 


Mepicus.—A “Guide to the Medical Profession” fs 
published by E. Gill at 170, Strand, and you should 
consult it before deciding. The Students’ Number 
of the “Lancet,” published in October every year, 
will also be of great use to you. 


M. C, B. and T. W.—Apply to the Secretary. Marine 
Society, Bishopsgate Street Within, K.c., with regard 
to the Warspite training-ship off Charlton Pier. The 
official pamphlets on the Army and Navy are now 
procurable from the various post-offices. 


F. 8. M.—1. The unlforms of Continental armies can. 
be gathered from the illustrated papers. At the 
United Servico Museum in Whitehall Yard is a 
series of figures showing those of the British army of 
the past. 2. There is no cheaper Army List than the 
official one, and you can get that through any book- 
seller—to your order. 3. The Condor carrics three 
guns, the Dryad nine, and the Inflexible four. 


T. P. BrpForp.—It is not unlikely that “My Friend 
Smith” will be published in book form, b~ wme 
time must elapse before it is done. 
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Fravos.— You ‘can get clown's or circus clothes” 
from the nearest costamier, and ‘the best thing to 
make your hair curl”. will be waitiog for their arri- 
val, which will take place about two minutes before 
you are “‘ jest a-going'to kemmence.” Far better do 
your clowning in ordinary dress, or design and make 
Your suit at home, and during’ the progress of the 
work awake, as you probably will, to the utter 
absurdity of your boyish ambition. 


PoxicsMAN.—For all situations in the Police Force 
apply direct to Scotland Yard, or to the City Police 
headquarters. 


A. T. B.--1. A man of genius is always uniqne, and 
unqualified superlatives cannot apply in your esti- 
mate of his relative merit. Critics could not possi- 
bly be agreed on such a subject. Scott, Newton, 
and Raffaelle were among the greatest in their diffe- 
rent vocations, and that {s as tar as it would be safe 
togo. 2 Something coming later on. 


A. KING.—You will find something about canoe lines 
in Nelson's ‘Boat Building,” in Dixon Kemp's 
“Yacht and Boat Sailing,” and in Tiphys’ “ Practical 
Canoeing,” obtainable from any boo! ler, Neison’s 


costs -a-crown. 

CoLUMBAB.—1, You can a pair of good homii 
pigeons by consulting “ine advertisements in the 
“Exchange and Mart.” We cannot recommend 
tradesmen through these columns. 2 We hope we 
shall “‘live to answer many more questions,” but if 
they fe on at this rate we fear that oelther you nor 

we will live to read the answers ! 


Had the articles been 
would not have ap- 
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A. May.—Letters addressed to the “Editor” should 
never contain requests for copies, or touch on buai- 
ness matters. For such details please sénd to the 
publisher, Mr, Joseph Tarn, 56, Pateruoster Row. 


T. N. 8. —1. Maceration is the only satisfactory method 
of skeletonising. In all the more rapid processes 
the softer parts are eaten away, and the smaller 
Donesare lost. 2 Change the water when the odour 
becomes too offensive for you. 


‘W. G. and Others.—We have something better to do 
than to criticise the grammar of our contemporaries, 
and we would esteem it a favour if you were to re- 
frain from sending us cuttings of what you are 
pleaged to consider their slips and errors. In nine 
cases out of ten the quotation is right and the com- 
ment wrong, and the quoter has come to grief ov 
yhe sHppery sands of some sub-fossil grammar. 

hen you get older you will find quite enough to du 
in correcting your own mishaps without troubling 
yourselves about erowing over those of other people. 


A LIVING SKELETON.—1. A complete set of the Bor's 
OwN PAPER, including current volume, will cost you 
£2 3s. 6d. 2, The packets of plates are all kept 
They cost one shilling and eightpence each. 3. The 
indexes of all are in print ; but those of Vols. Ir., 
Iv., and V. are rey much more detailed than the 
others, and are sold separately. 


F. B.—In such calculations for raising water you take 
the height alone into consideration. Water will 
always rise to its level, and the alluwance for fric- 
tion may almost be disregarded. 


C..A. KERRY.—Yon would have a better chance of 
future success if you were to pass through a training 
ahip, such as the Worcester or the Conway, before 
being apprenticed. The premium varies from seven 
to seventy pounds, fitty pounds at the least being 
required by the leading passenger lines. For names 
see the advertisements in the ly papers, or on the 
bills near the dock gates. 
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time in tackling a 


J. G. WaRD.—You are wasting 
‘risecting an angle by 


geometrical impossibility. 


the assumption that you’ have accurately trisecteu |~ 


an arc is a mere evasion of a problem which has been 
recounised as insoluble by every mathematician from 
Pythagoras downwards, : ¢ 


O. R. P.—Try the Marine Society in Bishopsgate Street 
Within. Their fhames ship is the Warspite, off 
Charlton. Yersonal aj piteatfon should be maue for 
the Chichester - Arethusa, ~ ‘ , 


A WRLL-WISHER. — The values of coins are simply 
taken from stray quotatious extraordiuary enough to 
be worth mention ; and we know not where you 
can, for Instance, daily obtain ten shillings for a 
George 11 half-crown—nor does anybody else. If 
in any periodical you find a definite statement. that 
such coins are now worth a certain price, write at 
once fur the authority,.aad ask if the cash will be 
forwarded on receipt of the goods. The values of 
such things are stated with extreme looseness, and a 
vast amount of disappointment to young collectors 
is the result. 


VarxIsH.—Any clear varnish will do, but the best 
varnish is the best, snd that is artist's copal, which, 
though rather expensive, will dry harder and clearer 


than any other you can get. Do not put on the var- 
nish too liberally ; half a pint should cover a large 
area, the o1 a le varnishes those used by 


carriage-builders are the best. With your permis- 
sion we will quote from your letter as to how you 
made the screen: ‘On the frame I stretched some 
strong liven, tacking all round the edges, sized the 
linen, and pasted over this a sheet of strong white 
pap ; then laid a ground with opaque or size 
colour, next traced the designs which were printed 
in Boy's Own (and which I had enlarged by aid of 
the pant ph, also made from directions out of 
your paper), and coloured these with opaque colours, 
putting plenty of size in them, so that I hope they 
will stand varnishing.” 


R. ATKINS.—1. Our arrangements are now complete 
for this volume. 2. The opaque slide lantern is not 
likely to act unless you have got the focus guite 
right. An optical instrument should be carefully 
made. 


T. P. K.—1. Neil Gow, the best player of dance music 
that ever held a fiddle, was born at Iuver, near Dun- 
keld, on March 22nd, 1727, and died March Ist, 1807. 
He composed a great number of tunes, some of 
which you will find in any of the collections pub- 
lished by his gon Nathaniel. He it was who said no 
man was worthy te be called a master ‘‘until he 
could gar himsel’ greet wi' his fiddle.” 2. There is a 
biographical dictionary specially devoted to the 
north of the Tweed. It {is called “‘ A Book of Scots- 
men,” and {s published by Gardner, of Paisley. 


D..8.—The fallest book of reference for all the lower 
forma of lite ts the “«Mlcrographic Dictionary” by 
Grimth and Henfrey, published by Van Voorst, of 
Paternoster Row. 


8. T.—The name of the compass plant is Silphium 
lunatum. It has been planted on the prairies, and 
even there the leaves of the young plant have turned 
tkeir edges due north and south. The leaf stalks 
are rather long, and show the peculiarity as soon as 
they get to be three or four inches high. 


FRANCIS ERNEST.—There {s a school of practical tel 
graphy in Prince's Street, Hanover Square. Perha 
an inquiry there would put you on the right track. 


E. 0. HaNson.—For temporary frosting make a strong 
hot, solution of sulphate of magn and commoa 
gum, and dab it on to the glass while warm. For 

manent frosting take out the window-pane, bed it 

irmly on a piece of cloth, sprinkle it with damp 

silver-sand, and rub It over with apiece of marble, 
so as to scratch it thoroughly. 


—<——— . 


ToMMY ATKINS.—Cooke and Wheatstone are usually 
considered. to be the Unventors of toe Ssdrert her 
~graph.- any ‘encyclo ‘or bidgrap! de 
tionary for detalis and history of other claimants 


G. F. BrowN.—We had an article on the telephone ia 
the Srst volume. Please refer to it for answers to 
your queries, 


BROKEN LEG.—Several books on Australian explon- 
tion are published by Messrs. Sampsuu Low ani Co, 
- Apply to them for catalogue. 


8aMBO.—To make black tracing-paper, otherwise mani- 

fold paper, smear ordinary paper over with a mixture 

, of grease and lampblack, and wipe it off with a piece 

¢ cotton wool twelve hours after the first applica. 
jon, 


J. 8. F.W.—1 Ketchwayo. 2 The journey from Lit 
pool to New York now takes arweske i 


P. B—He might do for the figure-head. This is the 
only “part about a ship” that wo can imagine your 
good-looking cousin — “ very .short-: A 
proud, and rather deaf "—would be fit ee ha 


ZINGARL —We should think you had better collect the 
flowers yourself. You are more likely to get then 
through a seedsman than through a 


PROVOCATION. — The clause in the indentures as to 
making up time at the end does not apply to publi 
holidays ; it is only of effect in case of illness, or 


lengthened absence. 


C. G. H.—For such information you should ay 
the headquarters of the regiment, which a reference 
to any Army List will give you. 


R.A —A scatieman s ios eae sense ete soe 
as you call it, is one of gentle blood, - 
tion in life would make no difference. 


B. L. ConEN.—All the fishes you name can be fished 
for in the winter months. The close time is from 
March to June. 


C. B.—1. There are several manuals of wood carving: 
one is published by Bemrose and Sons, Old Bailes 
2 The word cafion, pronounced and’ written in 
America canyon, is the word applied to the alme.i 
Rerpendicniar valleys excavated by the rivers in th: 

‘eastern States, 


A YounG UNITARIAN.—Theodore Parker was born :t 
Lexington in Massachusetts in 1810, and died at 
Florence in 1860. 


ALFRED.—See ‘Ghosts at Holly Court” in the secoc! 
volume beginning in No. 47, and “ Spiritualism 5! 
Home” in the fifth, beginning in No. 222. 


W. A. D.—The original Wenham Lake fs in the New 
Hampshire mount , a8 stated in “The Playground 
of Ice,” and the others have had the name tempo 
rarily given to them. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.—The preparations and pro 
cesses used in photography are too elaborate for u' 
to treat of here. You must get a manual special!) 
devoted to the subject. 


J. DovaaL. — A little oxide of‘fron in the drinking 
water will not do a bird any harm. 


IsoscELRS.—All such handicrafts are learnt throuct 
‘apprenticeship. Apply for information to some oti 
in @ fair way of business. As it is only a few tha 
become artists, you should base your expectation 
on your prospects as an artisan. 


IMpaTIENCE.—You should deal at another newsagent’s 
where orders are more promntl attended to. Ta: 
papers are all published from this office on the sam: 
date, and those who come first get first served. W: 
can make no distinctions. 
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HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By Froressor J, F, Hopcerrs. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued). 
ENRUDDOOK sat upon the chair which 
formed Llewellyn’s throne. At his right 
hand there sat Prince Llewyd, and Rolf 
sat at his left, and on the fourth, next the 
earl’s chair, had Owen Gwynn his seat, 
Now Blue-tooth could not understand a 
word of this dispute, but he watched the 
priests right narrowly, and then he said to 
Gwynn, 
“‘ Where didst thou pick those church- 
men up? Are all your priests like them ? 
Two of the band are as I thought your 


Vat, 


—\ 


Hd 


“The good Domina could say no more. Tears choked her utterance.” 
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Christian priests should be. The other ten! 
—regard them well! are they real church- 
men? Say. I think thou wouldst not 

lay me false, for if thou didst—! Let 
Phoretrall place a guard quick in the 
atrium there. And not a sound must 
there be heard. Let some one bring my 
axe and put it down just by that door— 
quick and be silent, Gwynn.” 

Then Owen hasted off abashed to 
think Earl Rolf should doubt his faith to 
lim he loved so much, all pagan though 
he was! He left the chamber, found that 
earl who led the heavy horse, and begged 
that twenty of his men might sentinel the 
hall. 

“I come from grim Earl Rolf to thee, 
who bade me bring his axe and place it at 
the council door just ready for his hand.” 

Earl Thorskull smiled. 

“Earl Rolf,” he said, ‘had never told 
him such a tale as that. What Rolf com- 
mands, his ban will do; he never asks too 
much, and so I know, sir British knave, 
that this is not his will!” 

“ How ?” exclaimed Owen. ‘He bade 
me ask thee to be quick. He said that time 
was short. Give me his axe, and post the 
men. Be quick!” 

“ Rolf’s axe, my friend, thou canst not 
lift!” said Thorskull, with a laugh; 
“but I will post the men and take the axe 
myself.” 

He left the atrium and chose his men, 
and just returned in time to hear Earl Rolf 
say, quietly, ‘‘ Gwynn, tell those priests of 
thine I think their quarrelling unmeet in 
such a scene and place; tell them I have 
some skill in settling disputes, and if they 
wish I will decide how to perform the 
sites!” 

Owen, who had returned at once when 
Thorskull left the hall, translated what 
the grim earl said, and saw to his surprise 
that the looks those churchmen flung him 
back were not of peaceful kind. He saw 
fresh meaning in the glance, and now he 
deplored Earl Thorskull’s heavy mood. 

“That stupid earl,” thought Owen 
Gwynn, ‘“‘may spoil Earl Blue-tooth’s 

lans.”” 

e But Rolf sat calmly in his chair, nor 
made another sign until he heard Earl 
Thorskull’s foot tramp through the atrium. 
“« What noise is that?” he calmly asked, 
and looked at Gwynn and smiled: ‘If 
that be Thorskull, ask himhere. I left my 
staff outside.” 

‘Fhen Owen stepped down to the door 
and beckoned Thorskull in, who brought 
the ponderous battle-axe, which few but 


Rolf could wield. <All this was done so‘ 


quietly, so calm the grim earl sat, that none 
within the council-room could see the 
smallest sign of any feeling but contempt 
in that unruffled face. 

“TI thank thee, Thorskull, for the pains 
thou hast taken to bring my axe. See thy 
men stationed in the room, and take thy 
seat with us.” 

Without exertion, as it seemed, those 
giant champions came, and Thorskull 
placed them round the room in a half- 
circle shape. And all this time the two 
real priests were laying down the law to 
show how Candida could not share her 
dead father's tomb. 

Penruddock marked this aad dispute, but 
he marked something more—he saw that 
ten of those twelve priests wore arms 
beneath their stoles. He spuke to Llewyd, 
who answered him that they were in the 
hands of Rolf, who doubtless would know 
how to act. And when they saw the 
twenty stalwart men, each a head taller 


than the Britons, armed with the fearful 
weapon of the North, they could not but 
admire the fgresight and skill which never 
deserted Blue-tooth in any emergency. 

The dispute was rising to a higher pitch 
than would be supposed suitable to the 
clerical character assumed by the British 
chieftains, and so badly sustained by the 
priests themselves, when Rolf calmly rose 
to his feet and said, without raising his 
voice above its ordinary pitch, 

‘‘There seems to be a difference of 
opinion among these holy men. I am no 
member of their church, but I am now in- 
clined to settle this discussion in my own 
simple way. Owen will first translate and 
then I will proceed.” 

He paused, as did the disputants, and 
Gwynn performed his task, translating 
very pithily the grim Earl Blue-tooth’s 
words. 

Then Rolf went on, 

“It seems to me from what I learn from 
Gwynn that two of you are better versed 
in churchcraft than the rest. The point 
disputed seerss to be the rite of sepulture. 
Now I am very practical, and therefore if 
the king will but permit me I decide the 
matter in this way. Ye gre not clear on 
burial points. We'll bury you at once, and 
that will give convincing proof of how the 
thing is done. Of course” (he said this 
to the guard) ‘‘ you kill the nithings first 
who come disguised before their king in 
such disgraceful sort. Take them away!” 

The gleam that shot from his clear eye 
was not a pleasant thing to see for those 
it fell upon. 

“Take them away,” he said; ‘dispatch 
them straight, and let these priests be sent 
with fitting escort to the house from which 
these caitiffs came.” 

Then there was strife for life and death, 
but in those stalwart hands the smaller 
Britons had no chance, and they were 
soon subdued. 

Then Owen said to grim Earl Rolf, 

“Among those ten is one who saved 
thy Harold’s life and mine in very bitter 
need. He gave the English youngsters 
food and shelter in his hall, he gave them 
back the ban dog Bran, which had been 
found by him when they were taken by 
that king whose cold remains lie there!” 

“* Which is he, Owen ?” quoth the earl. 
“T give him up to thee, and give him 
thanks from grim Earl Rolf; say he is safe 
for me!” 

And then the nine were marched away 
and were never heard of more. The priests 
were quickly sent to fetch their brethren 
of the cloth, and Owen told them as they 
left to let their scruples be, to tell their 
brethren nothing of what had passed 
with them, but to perform the funeral 
rites for daughter and for king. 

Pale with affright the priests rode off 
attended by a guard, and Rolf, Penruddock, 
Gwymn, and Llewyd partook of right good 
cheer till the priests returned with book 
and bell and cross, and all the gear that 
they required in their rites of holy sepul- 
ture. 

Some little distance from the house or 
villa, or ‘the hold,” on a smooth flat 
piece of ground was shaped the funeral 
mound. A leaden coffin held the king, 
another held his child. But Gwendolen ? 
Her ashes lay in a Roman urn enshrined. 
This urn was placed between the two who 
slept in metal shrouds, and they rested 
there in all their pomp of arms and brave 
attire. He wore the torque about his 
neck, his shield upon his breast, his battle 
sword ‘beside him, and his helmet on his 


brow. She was in white; some jewels were 
clasped about her neck, but her whole 
attire was simple as she used it in her life. 
Then came the churchmen chanting the 
grand Gregorian Chant, and their voices 
seemed to open the gates of heaven above: 
their vesture pure and spotless, white as 
the driven snow, while tie vessels for 
their office were rich in gems and gold. 
The service was impressive, and the pagans 
who stood round were still and very 
solemn till Penruddock threw some sand 
on those who lay before him in their lat 
resting-place. Then the rustics piled the 
grave-mound over the solemn place. The 
service was concluded, and the priest 
blessed all the throng, both Christian men 
and pagans, and then withdrew with 
song. 

Of those who watched this service none 
seemed so struck with awe as that cruel 
grim Earl Blue-tooth, who was deeply 
moved with it all. He spoke to none and 
heeded not what Llewyd or Owen said, 
but he marched back very thoughtfully to 
where Octavia sat. Many of her slaves 
had come again, finding no shelter among 
the terrified peasantry, who would receive 
no one into their houses for fear of the 
pagan earl. Most of the men had been 
cut down by the axes of the English, but, 
under Gwynn’s management, there was 
soon a tolerable household formed, and 
more order and comfort in the place thar 
could have been expected, so that when 
Rolf joined Octavia he was 8 ised at 
the change which a few bours had effected. 
He sat down near the couch on which we 
have seer her several times already, and 
motioned Owen to a seat near them, when 
he was surprised to hear her address him 
in English. 

“My lord earl, thou art doubtless in- 
dignant that thy son and his brave com- 
panions should have been imprisceed and 
otherwise unkindly treated by my hus- 
band. But it was not his fault; poor 
Llewellyn waf under the control of a per- 
son who made him believe in witch 
and the like, The appearance of thy boys 
gave this wretch an opportunity of work- 
ing on the credulity of my poor husband, 
and under his influence they were treated 
harshly, but the crowning felony was to 
inflame Llewellyn so against thy Harold 
as to cause him to attempt his life. This 
wickedness returned on his own head, and 
he slew his darling daughter Gwendolen 
clad like a Saxon boy.” 

Here the good Domina could say no 
more, tears choked her utterance. Then 
said Earl Rolf, 

“<I know that story, lady. And it seems 
to me I owe thee reparation.” 

“Thou, Earl Rolf!” 

“Yes, I. Through me the boys sought 
Britain, and through that freak thou hast 
lost husband and two daughters. Noris 
that all. Penruddock is the lawful king, 
and he will take his throne in justice, 
unless my master claims the whole by 
right of conquest. In any case I owe thee 
heavy reparation. So I beg thon wilt 
accept such hospitality as my humble roof 
can give until a house is finished for thy 
use more in the Roman fashion than we 
like. Harold has told me much, and his 
boy’s heart, so full of gratitude, overflows in 
love to thee. My wife will love thee for 
her Harold’s sake, ‘and so will all the 
mothers of those boys who travelled wit) 
my son. Here it seems thou hast tot 
one to love thee, and without love 5 
woman’s heart is empty. Through my 
son thy daughter has been lost, but thor 


treally found ason in him. Come to 
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nothing. For the Britons in this place, 


‘son! Thy danghter is no more, thy , they think thou art a prisoner; be it so, 


invites thee through his father’s lips to 
1usand be happy. For thy faith, take 


h thee what thou wilt of priests and! 


then art thou safe from them.” 
The good Octavia could make no reply, 
her heart was overflowing; she left them 


ks; thou hast free power in England, | for the present, for she could not speak, 


ugh a British dame. 


free for thee to speak and act among | 
people as for myself and wife. Fear 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; 


A church shall, | and went to her own chamber, where she 
hou wilt, arise for thee, and it shall be i 


wept. 
«And, Owen,” said the grim earl, with a 
smile, ‘‘ which is it, home or England ?” 


88 


“Tell me,” said Owen, ‘of another 
home and I would not see England! ” 

** Across the sea,” said Rolf, “there is a 
colony of Britons from this isle. First 
thou shalt come to us, and if we please 
thee not those Britons yonder may. Now 
to my warriors; I have much to do, and 
it is growing late.” 


(To be continued.) 


Ok, STORIES OF MISSIONARY HEROISM AND PERIL. 


‘SHOP PATTESON was mi! at Nukapo on 
September 20, 1871; two-and-thirty years 
te another famous tragedy had happened at 
mango. That island, also known as Koro- 
go, had been discovered by Cook in 1774, 
its inhabitants had ever after been known 
mongst the most savage of the peoples of the 
fic. With their yard-long clubs and dimi- 
ve bows and arrows and spears and slings 
had always shown themselves opposed to 
attempt at landing on their coast, and 
rreputation as the cruellest and most con- 
t of cannibals had of itself done much 
ards keeping intruders at a distance. 
un the 20th of November, 1539, the mis- 
ary ship Camden cast anchor in Dillon’s 
, one of the few breaks in the lofty cliff 
at the eastern end. For Erromango, though 
t of coral—in it madrepores have been 
id as high as five hundred feet above sea 
1—is ninety miles in circumference, and has 
ntral range of eonsiderable height springing 
a precipitous girdle that rises sheer up 
a the waves, As soon as the anchor was 
»ped a canoe containing three of the islanders 
off from the beach, and to meet them a 
: was lowered, and in it three missionaries, 
srs. Williams, Harris, and Cunningham, 
L Captain Morgan and four sailors, took their 
8. r. Williams tried to enter into con- 
ation with the natives, but found to his 
ppointment that their language was one 
1 which he was unacquainted. Their 
xct, in fact, belongs to the Melanesian and 
the Polynesian group, and his experience 
ye Societies and other easterly archipelagoes 
ed useless. 
ne boat was steered towards a creek, and 
3 beads and a looking-glass were thrown 
re, and a supply of fresh water asked for by 
3. The pantomime was understood, the 
T was brought, and Mr. Harris waded to 
and. The people who had gathered on the 
h precipitately fied, and Mr. Williams 
d to Harris to sit down and wait. This he 
and slowly, the natives returned, and after 
ae offered him some cocoa-nut milk. Among 
t were several little boys at play, but no 
en were present—a suspiciuus circumstance, 
e women are always kept in the background 
1 hostilities are expected. 
+ soon as friendliness was shown by the 
nt of the cocoa-nut milk Mr. Williams 
2d and began to distribute some cloth in 
n for the gift. While he was doing so 
Harris advanced into the bush, to be fol- 
d afew moments later by Mr. Williams, 
counted out aloud in Samoan to see if the 
would recognise any of the words. Mr. 
iingham, who had also got ashore, noticed 
ierce looks of the men and warned Williams 
s danger, but either he was unheard or un- 
ed. 
ddenly, as he was stéoping to pick up a 
» Cunningham heard a loud shout, and, 
ng up, caught sight of Harris running for 
ife. e turned round and rushed back to 
oat, and Williams followed his example, 
2a blast from a eonch-shell urged on the 
ders in pursuit. Harris slipped, and before | 


III.—THE MARTYR OF ERROMANGO. 


were upon him and he was clubbed to death. 
Williams was caught at the water's edge, and 


‘he could regain his footing the angry natives | were with him on that day dedicated to the 


service of the Saviour was Robert Moffat, the 
famous father-in-law of Livingstone. 


Rev. John Williams. 


struck senseles¢ by a blow from-o club. The 
boat was backed, and Captain Morgan tried to 
frighten away the savages with a blank cart- 
ridge. In spite of a shower of arrows he landed, 
bat the bodies were dragged into the bush out 
of hig reach, and pursuit being obviously of no 
avail, the captain returned to the ship and made 
sail for Sydney. The Favourite was dispatched 
to the island. She arrived there on the 26th of 
February, and found that the missionaries had 
been eaten, and that only their skulls and a few 
of their bones could be recovered. These were 
reverently taken to the Samoans, and there, 
amid such a scene of grief as has seldom been 
witnessed, John Williams, ‘‘the martyr of 
Erromango,” was buried among the people 
who loved him muth, and for whom he had 
given the best years of his life. 

He had commenced his career as an iron- 
monger’s apprentice. At the age of eighteen he 
had one Sunday evening heard a sermon which 
affected him greatly and made him seriously 
bethink himself of his spiritual condition. He 
had joined a ‘‘ youths’ class,” and therefrom 
derived much of iis education. In his twentieth 
year he acted on a suggestion of his pastor's to 
join the ministry, and, passing the necessary 
examination of the London Missionary Society, 
was charged to proceed to the Pacific, whence at 
that time had arrived an urgent request for help 
in preaching the Gospel. 


Among those who _ 


Having got married—his wife was Mary 
Channer—he started for Tahiti. Thence he 
was called by the people to Huahine, and 
thence he was called to Raiatea, the largest of 
the Society Islands. 

Raiatea was a stronghold of the old religion. 
In one of its sombre valleys was the Temple of 
Oro, the war god, who claimed human sacri- 
fices as his due. The superstitious natives—a 
story is told of one of them hearing a cockatoo 
talk in a vessel’s cabin and fleeing for his life 
terror-stricken at having heard the spirit of a 
man he had murdered—had at last discovered 
the baselessness of their worship, and gave the 
young missionary a cordial welcome. The state 
of the island, compared with the flourishing 
condition of its neighbours, where Christianity 
had been preached, had impelled the king to 
invite him thither, and maintain a sort of 
benevolent neutrality towards him. 

By preaching very little was to be done, «nd 
so Wihiams set to work to teach: by example. 
He had always been noted for his ingenuity and 
general handiness, and here these gifts found 
full scope. He built his own house comple 
with sash windows, venetian ‘blinds, an 
verandah. By his skill at the forge ho made 
his own tools and fittings. The house was an 
eight-roomed one, and this he finished in fine 
style, using for mortar the lime obtained by 
pounding coraL Having built the house he - 
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made the furniture, and for the first time the 
islanders saw what a difference civilisation makes 
to men. 


her he returned to the islands, and cruising 
about in her sowed broadcast the seeds of the 
Gespel. Of his many missionary cruises in her 


Wilson and 


The king was delighted at the success of the 
enterprise, and, wonderful to relate, set to work 
himself to build a house like the missionary's. 
Once the monarch turned to labour, his subjects 
dutifully followed the example, and soon a well- 
built village sprang up. In a short time each 
man found what he was best qualified to do, 
and betook himself to a special trade. 

Having encouraged them so far, Williams 
gradually led them on to build a chapel. The 
chapel was in every way a wonder for the 
islanders, and when the missionary from his 
own forge successfully produced a pair of chan- 
deliers the monarch’s admiration knew no 
bounds. By living with them, by sympathising 
with them, by teaching them to work, the skil- 
fal missionary had securely enlisted their con- 
fidence, and this, with the familiarity with their 
language he had by this time acquired, rendered 
the task of conversion, with God’s blessing, an 
easy one. Soon Raiatea became one of the 
happiest islands in the Pacific. 

An attack of illness led Williams to think 
that he would have to leave his people. Fora 
year he was dissuaded from doing so, and then 
he went to Sydney. There a ninety-ton 


schooner was bought (the 'I'e Matama), and in 


Hyder All. 


and the ship that succeeded her space forbids us 
here to speak ; suffice it to say that the mis- 
sionary never rested in his efforts to help on the 
cause to which he had devoted his life. In 
1834 he came home and spent four years advo- 
cating that cause, and meeting with much 
success, In 1888 he returned in his new ship, 
the Cambria, and the next year met with his 
death, as we have seen, at Erromango. His 
last sermon when he left his faithful people was 
on a text efterwards looked upon by them as 
prophetic : ‘‘Sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see his 
face no more.” 

He was born at Tottenham High Court in 
1796, the same year, curiously enough, that the 
London Missionary Society started their first 
ship, the Duff, on her first cruise. She was 
commanded by Captain Wilson, whose extra- 
ordinary adventures in India have formed the 
theme of many a missionary address. He had 
been taken prisoner by the French, and hearing 
that Suffrein, the French commander, was about 
to hand over al] the English prisoners to the 
tender mercies of Hyder Ali, made his escape 
from the tower at Cuddalore, in which he was 
confined, by jumping down a forty-feet wall. 


At the base of the wall was the crocuii 
haunted Coleroon, and into its waters he plors 
and swam across into safety without mish 
Climbing a height on the other side, horer 
to survey the country, he was spotted by sa 
of Hyder Ali’s peons, and recaptured. He1 
stripped naked, had his hands tied behind bi 
and then taken before the terrible chief Lins 
When interrogated he gave a truthfal asx 
of his escape from his prison at Cuddalore, | 
when he said he had swum the Coleros | 
Indian exclaimed that he must be roma: 
for had he even dipped his finger in the + 
he would have been seized by acrocouile 1; 
being convinced, however, that Wilson's »i 
was true, he exclaimed, ‘‘This is a mu 
God!” 

Wilson was chained to a soldier and dr 
naked, barefoot, and wounded, for five huni 
miles up the country, and then, loaded « 
irons weighing two-and-thirty pounds’ 
thrust into a horrible den known as the bi 
Hole. While there, so great at times wa 
hunger that his jaws snapped involuniz 
when the scanty food came into view. i+ 
corpse was unchained fr. m his arm in the m 
ing that another sufferer might take his 
and die during the next twenty-four hours 
this place he remained twenty-two montbs,| 
was then released with thirty-one others: 
submission of Hyder Ali. 

Wilson was at this time utterly recklessini 
gious matters, and notwithstanding at Benco 
soon afterwards every European in the shit 
commanded met with his death, he still contin 
his callous career. He made his fortune 
returned to England with Mr. Thomas, 0 
the Baptist missionaries working at Seramp 
and Thomas tiied in vain to win him fo 
Gospel. At last, when he had left as he thot 


, the sea for ever, and was living in retiremen 


ease on his means, he happened to meet wil 
old number of the ‘Evangelical Magsi 
and what he read therein so influenced him! 
he resolved to spend the rest of his life worl 
for the conversion of the heathen. He of 
himself as a volunteer to the London Missa 
Socicty, and was by them entrusted with 
command of their first ship, and in ba 
managed matters that the early success of 
missions in the South Seas was mainly | 


| under God, to his efforta. 


House at Rarotonga where Williams lived. 
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HOMES OF MANY LANDS. 


PART I. 


Egyptian Mud Huts. 


«the hut of the late 
Cetewayo we have 
tery ordinary type of 
wellings of uncivi- 
dman. The sides and 
f are made of inter- 
(ded branches, daubed 
h mud, and covered 
h skins. 
‘rom observations as 
vhat is going on now 
ongst savage races, it 
Ud seem that man in 
early days took shel- 
in and under trees. 
dually the boughs of 
trees were fastened 
tther so as to afford 
‘etter protection, and 
o, after a long, long 
‘rval, rashes and minor 
etation were woven 


mgst the clump of 


ghs, and gave us the 
‘hut. e shelter of 
trank was then in 
cases abandoned for 


‘of the hillside, and fallen boughs took | 


Place of those that were still on the tree. 
n, taking a hint from the caves, a base- 
it of rough stones was introduced, and 
foundation led the way to the Cyclopean 
onry whose stones were selected to fit into 
\ other’s angles by the aid of that rough 
ometer known to stonemasons as the bevil. 
‘e can trace all architecture back to its wooden 
1 Pillars and arches are but copies in stone 
the original trunks and boughs. Where 
d is plentiful, wood continues to be used ; 
te brick is cheapest, brick is used ; where 
e is easiest found, stone is used. The mate- 
of which a house is built depends upon that 
th lies readiest to hand, but its plan depends 
ustom, and always bears in it the marks of 


he simp’est houses in the world are perhaps 
e of the Andaman Islanders, which have 
a roof of bamboo or palm leaves, supported 
ont by two poles from six to eight feet high, 
at the back have two others rising only a 
je of feet from the ground. The Anda- 
ners are as peculiar in other things as they 
n their architecture. They are a pocketless 
, and when a husband dies the widow hangs 
skull on a string round her neck, and uses 
ver afterwards as a handy box for small 
‘les! The Veddahs of Ceylon, the pigmy 
that has the trained hunting buffaloes, have 
very simple huts of boughs and bark. 


Eskimo Snow Houses. 


name. That miserable people whose women, 
quite unclothed, go paddling amongst the rocks 
with their babies in their arms seeking at low 
water in the depth of winter for the shellfish 
which form their scanty food—require very 
little protection from the night air, and a few 
broken branches stuck in the ground and 
thatched on one side with and rushes is 
all that they have. It has been called a hay- 
cock ; it is only by courtesy that it can be 80 
spoken of, 

The Patagonians, who are only separated 
from the natives of the Land of Fire by the 
Straits of Magellan, are very much more ad- 
vanced in their notions of housebuilding. Their 
huts are rectangular, from ten to twelve fect 
long and ten feet deep, six feet high at the rear, 
and a foot higher in front, and are made of a 
frame of poles stuck in the ground, and havin; 
forked tups to hold the cross-pieces on which 
rest the rafters supporting the roof of skins, As 
the gipsy moves with his caravan so does the 
Patagonian take his house about with him. The 
poles and rafters are carried from place to place, 
and a piece of hard pointed wood gres with 
them to serve as a spade to dig the post-holes. 

Wood is scarce in Patagonia, but in the far 
north it is scarcer still. In the summer the 
Eskimo dwells in skin tents held down with 
stones, and for a tent-pole uses horns lashed 
together. Earth and drift timber aleo furnish 


materials for his more permanent dwelling in 


he Fuegian wigwam is hardly worthy of the | the winter, bat asa rule he builds in snow and 


Cetewayo’s Hut. 


ice. Ice is colder than snow, and it has the dis- 
advantage of being transparent. An Eskimo 
ice house permits as much to be seen of what is 
going on inside as an ordinary greenhouse 
amongst ourselves. 

To make his snow cottages the Eskimo 
chooses a drift of hard, compact snow, and on 
it traces a circle, the snow within which he cuts 
into oblong slabs six or seven inches thick and 
two feet long. These blocks are laid round the 
circumference. It takes two men to build a 
house, one working from the outside, one from 
the in. The walls are gradually shortened as they 
rise, and at last a dome-shaped structure some 
nine or ten feet high is completed over the man 
inside, who in cutting bis way out makes the 
doorway. The rate at which these houses are 
built is considerable. Sir Leopold McClintock 
hired four Eskimos for a few nails to erect a 
hut twenty-four feet in circumference and five 
feet high, and this was very neatly done in a 
day. ‘o these anthill-looking arrangements 
there is in most cases a tunnel or antechamber 
aga protection to the door. Scoresby found in 
Greenland that this tunnel slanted up and down 
so that the air should mix more ually with 
the atmosphere of the interior, Generally, how- 
ever, the passage has a step in the middle, the 
half next the hut being lower than either the 
snow outside or the floor within. When the 
house is finished an ice slab about two feet in 
diameter is fixed in for a window, the snow 
around is shovelled up all over the dome to 


(Gy 
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rotect it and fill up crevices, and what snow has 
Eren left within is used to form the furniture. A 
bench is made of snow all round the wall, and on 
it are put the paddles and the tent-poles covered 
with birch boughs and andromeda bushes, and 
on this softish cushion come the skins. 

In the spring the snow houses melt away, and 
it is when the weather is too hot for his snow 
hut and too cold for his tent that the Eskimo 
passes the most miserable period of his exist- 
ence. In some places in the North-West he 
builds a permanent and odoriferous hut of the 
bones of whales and walruses, floors it with split 
timber caulked with moss, and has a store-room 
below ; but this is only done by the more southerly 
families. The atmosphere of these ‘‘yourts” is 
simply indescr?bable. The Eskimo is not over 
nice in his habits, and he knows it. It is re- 
lated that when he wishes to show special re- 
spect to a guest he will fork the piece of meat 
out of the seldom-emptied pot, and, having 
solemnly licked off all the dirt and soot which 
is sure to be sticking to it, hand it over nice 
and clean to him he delights to honour. 

In Kamtschatka the winter houses are built 
exactly like a vault, oval in shape, and sunk a 


A Rear, Bor.—A real, true, hearty, happy 
boy is about the best thing we know of, antes 
it is a real girl, and there is not much to choose 


between them. A real boy may be a sincere 
lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, even if he cannot 
lead the prayer-meeting or be a preacher. He 
noed not cease to be a boy because he is a Chris- 
tian. He ought to run, jump, play, climb, and 
shout like a real boy. But in it all he ought to 
show the spirit of Christ. He ought to be free 
from vulgarity and profanity. Areal boy is also 
peaceable, gentle, merciful, generous, He takes 
the part of small boys against large boys. ble 
diseourages fighting. He refuses to be a party 
in mischief and deceit. Above all things Ne is 
never afraid to show his colours. He need not 
always be interrupting, but he ought not to be 
ashamed to say that he refuses to do anything 
because it is wrong and wicked, or because he 
fears God, or is a Christian. A real boy never 
takes part in the ridicule of sacred things, but 
meets the ridicule of others with a bold state- 
ment that for all things of God he feels the 
deepest reverence. And a real boy is not 
ashamed to say ‘‘father” or ‘‘ mother will not 
like it if I do so-and-so,” It is only your sham, 
milk-and-water boys that are afraid to do right. 
—The Outlook. 


‘| 45 will give a sufficiently long spar. 


dozen feet below the surface, the framing being 
of wood and whale-ribs, the roof of grass and 
earth. The entrance to these dwellings is by a ; 
notched pole, and the Kamtschatkan goes down 
to dinner very much in the fashion of a bear in 
the familiar pit. In the summer the Kamts- 
chatkan lives in a pole-hut built up on a platform, 
the underground vault being only his winter 
residence. 

The Kamtschatkans are mot the only people 
who live underground, nor are the Eskimo the 
only dwellers in mole-hills, To say nothing of 
the mud-huts of Egypt, in Uig, nearer home, 
““beehive houses” are still inhabited, and the 
“*Picts’ houses” and ‘‘weems” of the Scots 
have been the puzzle of many an antiquary, as 
have been the Celtic huts on Dartmoor and in 
other parts of Britain. 

“Of the Scottish ‘brochs”—which would 
seem to have been the better-class dwellings of 
the early inhabitants—south of the Caledonian 
valley only three specimens are known to exist ; 


north of it, on the mainland and the adjacent ' t! 
! at least the beginning of the Roman occ: 


islands, are three or four hundred. The broch 
at Moussa, in the Shetlands, is a circular tower, | 
composed of a dry-built wall fifteen feet thick, ; 


and enclosing a court twenty feet in dia 
The wall is forty-five feet high, and |: 
opening to the outside except the Goorray |: 
ing to the court. Opening from the cou 
series of chambers on the ground floor, tzi 
the thickness of the wall, and vaulted 5 
overlapping masonry. Above these are sx 
sive ranges of level galleries, also in the ti: 
ness of the wall, each going round the ws 


mst 


| the roof of one forming the floor of the «i 


In the centre is a well—as is nearly alwa 
case ; and indeed, in some of the exa:; 
drains have been pnt in to carry off the 2: 
water. Among the relics found in the rm’ 
hand-mills, lamps, and pottery, orm 
metal, a brooch of brass and bracelets « 
needles, spindle-wheels, weft-combs, and x 
deer bones ; a collection showing that th: + 
inhabitants knew how to sew, to spin, 
weave ; that the reindeer, now vanishe 
Scotland, was hunted there not so very | 
ogo 3; while the brass brooch affords fair eid: 
at the broch-dwellers were contempory 


of Britain. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


JouN and Norman write from Montreal: “We 
are two boys in Cunu'a, and, needless to say, devour 
the contents of your paper with colonial avidity. Our 
minister (Rev. A, B, Mackay, pastor of one of the 
largest churches in this city, and author of several 
Popular books published by Hodder and Stoughton), 
seems to read the B. VU. P. almost as regularly as we ; he 
tells us it isso manly. We often recognise your maga- 
zino as the source of facts he makes use of in his 
sermons. A few Xabbaths since, in addressing the 
Sabbath-school, he arked, ‘How many boys here read 
the Boy's OWN PAPER?’ A great many hands were 
held up. ‘How many are reading the “ Willoughby 
Captain?” Quite a number, I see. Well, there is a 
boy in that story called the “Pi.” Why was he called 
that?’ etc., etc. We mention this as one indication of 
the unbonnded popularity in this part of the world of 
yours, the giant of juvenile monthlies.” 


HINTS ON BUILDING MODEL YACHTS. 
BY 0, 0. ASHWORTH. 


In an article under the above heading in the Boy's 
Own Paper. for June 5th, 1880, we published the-pro- 
portious for the spars of model yachts. Just lately 
we have had a letter from the author of the article, 
giving us some revised and better proportions for some 
of the spars. The following are the revised propor- | 

ona s— 


A cutter's bowsprit outboard should be from “45 to 
‘5 of the length on water-line ; generally a length of 


Inboard, the length of a cutter's bowsprit should be 
“4 of the length outboard. 

In a yawl-rigged model yacht the same proportion 
of bowsprit will do as in a cutter, A yawl's mizen- 
mast should be equal in length from deck to truck to 
72 of the length of mainmast, deck to masthead, 
whilst from deck to hounds the length should be ‘64 of 
the mainmast deck to hounds, A yawl's mizen-mast 
should be stepped just abaft the place where the 
Tudder-head cemes up through the deck. 

A yawl's mizen-boum should be equal in length to 
the distance from the aft side of the mizen-mast to the 
end of the counter, plus ‘2 of the length on water-line { 
added. A yawl's mizen-yard should be, a8 I stated in 
the article in the number for June Sth, 1880, the same 
Jength as the mizen-boom. 

If a yawl is to have a gaff-mizen instead of a Ing- 
mizen, the length of the mizen-gaff should be § or ‘7 of 
the length of mizen-boom. 

In a schooner the mainmast from deck to underside 
of crosstrees should be cqual in length to 23 or 3 times 
the greatest beam ; whilst the length of the foremast, | 
deck to underside of crosstrees, should be “95 of the ; 
length of mainmast, deck to underside of crosstrees. j 

A schooner'’s bowsprit outboard should be from “4 
to -45 of the leagth on water-line. 

Aschooner's fore-gaff should be equal in Iength to 
‘9 or “95 of the distance between the fore and main- 
masts measured on deck, 

In a schooner the fore and mainmast heads should 
be equal in length to ‘2 of their respective masts, deck 
to underside of crosstrees. A schooner’s fore and 
mainmasts should be placed as follows. The centre of 


THE TIGERSKIN: 


By Louis Rovsse.et, 


Author of ‘The Two Cabin Boys,” ‘*The Drix 
Boy,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A ROYAL INTERVILT. 


ARBAROU’S accident was not s+ 
serious after all. The repair of 
famous coat required but a few stitd 
Latchman, like all native servants, | 
very handy with the needle, and s 
removed all trace of the catastrophe 
fact, he did better, for, by putting t 
double lining, he rendered a return of 
cal amity impessible. 

But the gallant Marsellais could not 
tirely console himself, although Hol> 
all the morning tried his best to make! 
forget his misfortune. : 

“Your triumph, Barbarou,” said he 
they sat down to breakfast, “was « 
plete, and no one can hold you respons 
for the strength of your coat stitd 
As the guests left they were unanimot 

raising your famous cotillon, and 

‘itbit, who is the correspondent of 
“Mofussilite,” promised to send 8 * 
flattering account to his paper—omitt: 
of course, any reference to the unfortu 
accident at the finish.” 

“Then,” said Barbarou, proudly, * 
you think that the Bombay journal:' 
mention’ my ‘ King-of-the-Tigers’ © 
lon?” 

“Tam sure of it,” answered the ded 
and, to put an end to this delicate sub; 


| he said to Everest, ‘‘ As for you, my ¢ 


friend, please accept my heartiest fel 


' tions at your brilliant conduct. I think 


are already within sight of your recon 
A little perseverance and the desired 
will be attained. I can even say thst 
@ commencement, you have pushed! 
courage to the verge of heroism. Tv! 
a cotillon is a most brilliant actioz.” | 

“Tam not at all proud of the até 
said Everest, with @ smile, ‘‘ for I¢ 
bowed to circumstances; I did alll 
to keep away from it.” 

“It does not matter,” replied Holb 
“ All I know is that you played your} 
most gillantly. When you were sts: 
bolt upright among the company. 
evoking with your gilded plaything 


the hole for the foremast should be ‘26 of the length 
on water-line abaft the fore end of water-line, and the | 
centre of the hole for the mainmast should be ‘66 of | 


| water-line. 


the length on water-line abaft the fore end of the | 
i 


genii of the forest, I thought you * 


really superb.” 
“You are too flattering.” 
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“‘Don’t apologise,” said the doctor. ‘‘I 
saw you laugh heartily and frankly, and 
that, you know, would not have happened 
to you a short time ago. It is true that, 
if I were not eiraid of exciting our friend’s 
susceptibility, I should add that the attack 
of hilarity coincided very strangely with 
the destruction of one of your coats which 
decorated Barbarou's shoulders.” 

“‘QOh, the traitor!” exclaimed the 
sailor. ‘‘ He laughed at my misfortune!” 

‘Believe me, my dear friend—” said 
Everest, apologetically. 

“No apologies,” continued Barbarou ; 
“*T forgiva you because you have laughed, 
and I will crack your coat as often as you 
please if it will only have the same re- 
sult.” 

‘* You are the best fellows in the world!” 
exclaimed Everest, with sudden enthu- 
siasm, and, rising, he held eut a hand to 
each of his companions, and they shook it : 
warmly. ‘Allow me,” added he, “to 
thank you. Instead of leaving me to my 
misanthropy, you bear all my ill-humour ' 
without complaint, and really, by your 
goodness, generosity, and disinterestedness, 

lead me to love my féllow-men.” 

‘*My dear Everest,” said Holbeck, ‘I 
am not worthy of all your compliments. 
You are ill; I am a doctor, and want to 
cure you, that is all. I wish to show you 
that humanity is not so bad as you think, 
and that the qualities which you are pleased 
to recognise in us are, thank God, very 
largely represented.” . 

“I begin to believe a little in them,” 
replied Everest. ‘‘It is true that here I 
have met with vain pretentious people, 
who think me humble in rank and fortune, 
and treat me with some disdain; but, on 
the other hand, I have found others whom 
this apparent humility has not prevented 
from showing 4 discreet sympathy, such as 
everything compels me to think disinte- 
rested.”” 


“Yes,” said Holbeck, ‘this colony of 
the Armoudjan is an excellent image of 
society, and, in spite of a few absurdities 
—and where are they not ?—the majority 
of those who compose it are decent 

eople.” 

‘* My friends,” said Barbarou, who did 
not care for long dissertations, ‘‘ you know 
that we are to meet at two o'clock at the 
gate of the Armoudjan to go to the Mouti 
Mahal.” 

“‘Meet ? Monti Mahal? Why?” asked 
Holbeck. 

«‘Have you forgotten,” answered Bar- 
barou, “that his highness to-day inaugu- 
rates his summer palace, and that the 
ladies and members of the Tigerslayers’ 
Club are invited to a gigantic picnic in the 

lace gardens?” 

“T had forgotten it,” said Holbeck, 
frankly. ‘‘Since we came here jollifica- 
tion succeeds jollification with such regu- 
larity that I verily believe the stery of the 
King-of-the-tigers has been invented with 
the sole object ef disseminating innumer- 
able indigestiens. We go from breakfast 
to lunch, and from lunch to picnic, and, 
what with the dinners and the suppers, I 
do not know a stomach that can stand it.” 

It often fell to the little naturalist to 
protest against the life of pleasure that 
was being indulged in at the Armoudjan, 
but his protestations were merely matters 
of form. At heart, though Holbeck was 
compelled to pass his iife in the solitudes 
of the wild woods, he was an eminently 
sociable man, and his delicate and playful 
character found these few weeks spent 
among amiable and educated people highly 


agreeable. If he did not allow himself, 
like Barbarou, to have his head turned by 
the glitter of aristocracy, he none the 
less considered it a piece of good fortune 
to find himself mixing in a world from 
which his humble position had hitherto 
excluded him. 

A few minutes after the conversation we 
have just narrated Holbeck bestrode his 
peaceful mule, and, escorted by his com- 
panions on horseback, rode off towards 
the gate of the Armoudjan. 

Beneath the large trees at the point 
where the roads met a crowd of horsemen 
had collected from all parts of the camp. 
This time the squadron was increased by 
the addition of several ladies in the saddle, 
while their mammas occupied the landaus 
which his highness had placed at their dis- 
posal, 

At two o'clock precisely Colonel Shaugh- 
nessy gave the signal, and the cavalcade 
moved off, the horsemen caracoling beside 
the carriages. The road was wide and in 
good condition, and stretched away south 
of the town, ascending through a wooded 
valley, the view from which was bounded 
by the Mahadeo hills, 

After a journey of a couple of hours, 
during which the horses were severely 
tried at some of the hille, the monumental 
gate forming the entry to the Mouti Mahal 
park was reached. Almost immediately 
the summer palace of his highness appeared 
in view, and was greeted with a general 
sheut of admiration. 

In the centre of a wide stretch of ver- 
dure, begirt by thick woods, lay a vast 
assemblage of buildings, with innumerable 
terraces, towers, and minarets. Dominat- 
ing all rose the Mouti Mahal, the palace of 
pearls itse?f, one of those luxurious archi- 


soldiers were in waiting ct the palace, and 
as the ladies and gentiemen of the camp 
of the Armoudjan pulled up in front of 
the principal front, his highness Goulab 
Sing appeared in persoz to receive his 
guests. 

With great gnllantry, an2 with the air 
of a man schooled in ail the rules of 
etiquette, did the Maharajah hasten to the 
carriage which bore Mrs. Butnot and Mrs. 
Peernose, and offered them his arm to aid 
them to alight. Then he ran to greet 
the other ladies, and then when this duty 
was accomplished shook hands in due 
rotation with the principal members of the 
club, not forgetting his favourite Holbeck, 
“the most Tearned doctor, and Grand 
Cordon of the Royal Order of the Horn of 
Siva.” 

On entering the great hall, which occu- 
pied the centre of the ground fleor of the 
palace, the king’s guests could net help 
again expressing their admiration. The 
room realised all those fairy conceptions 
which our European decorations imitate 
by artful effects of colour and light. But 
here the magnificence was real. Columns of 
white marble, encrusted with mosaics and 
precious etones, supported a ceiling picked 
out in gold, silver, and lapis lazuli, from 
whence hung, like bouquets of flowers, ela- 
borate ornaments in rock crystal, glitter- 
ing in their rainbow tints like so many 
jewels. Between the arcades surrounding 
the room were strange idols, with heads 
many and grimacing and . innumerable 
arms, all clothed in rich brocades, and 
covered with gems and precious stones. 
At the end was the golden throne itself, 
‘ fixed on @ base of lapis lazuli from Badak- 
shan, 

The colonel gave expression to the 


“Goulab Sing appeared in person to receive his Quests.” 


tectural fancies that Indians alone know 
how to realise—a monument in the gran- 
deur of its proportions; an artistic jewel 
in the delicacy and profusion of its orna- 
ment. On three sides of a level lawn 
were the long, many-coloured fagades, 
with their light traceried arcades; while 
on the other side of the rectangle was a 
large sheet of water, where swans and 
birds of brilliant plumage were collected, 
and which bathed the very base of the 
buildings and reflected the balconies and 
moucharabies. Beyond the green was the 
park, planted with gigantic trees extend- 
ing up to the wild naked rocks, whence 
leapt a foaming cascade, whose waters fed 
the tranquil lake. 

Quite an army of servants, pages, and 


visitors’ surprise at such an accumulation 
of mar yale when, addressing the king, he 
sald, 
“‘ How is it, Maharajah, that up to this 
day you have kept us in ignorance of this 
palace, which I do not hesitate to call one 
of the marvels of India? I suppos: you 
were afraid that such a spectaclo -yould 
render us insensible to all the splendid 
things you have hitherto shown us?” 

“You are mistaken, colonel,” said his 
highness. ‘If I have not shown you this 
palace, where my ancestors have deposited 
all the riches of their treasures, it is be- 
cause I myself have till now been kept 
away from it by a terrible enemy. It is 
to you that I owe the power of coming 
here to-day.” 
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‘What enemy could have obliged your | princes and nobles who came to bow 


highness to abandon so enchanting a 
place?” asked the colonel, with surprise. 

“You shall know,” said the king. 
“(From the time of my regretted and 
venerated father, the Maharajah Rambhir 
Sing, this palace has always been my 
favourite residence. Here it is that, rest- 
ing from the cares of government, I can 


befure me. The bayaderes, the servants 
of Siva, danced in the centre of the hall to 
the sound of the viol and the flute, and the 
Brahmans intoned the slokas of the sacred 
hymns. 

“Suddenly a terrible noise was heard 
outside the room. The chants ceased, the 
bayaderes paused in their mystic dance, 


come far from the noise of the capital and 
pass the happiest moments of my life 
among devoted friends. Here it is also 
that, following the custom established by 
«uy ancestors, I have always held the great 
assemblies of my kingdom, and celebrated 
in this sacred hall the ceremonies of that 
religion of which the divine Deotas have 
made me pontiff. 

‘‘ About twelve months ago I had just 
sacrificed in the adjoining temple the 
white bull that every year on the eve of 
the Dassara I offer to Siva, the all-power- 
ful sovereign of Merou. 

“As soon as I finished the sacrifice I 
took my place on this throne, and, clothed 
in my triple golden crown and my royal 
mantle, I received the adorations of the 


“The King-of-the-Tigers himself.’ 


and I, in anger at the unusual interrup- 
tion, gave orders that the author of it 
should be immediately chastised. But 
while I was speaking a terrible growl 
greeted my ears. 

«Tn an instant nobles, warriors, priests, 
and dancers, seized with indescribable 
panic, rushed out of this hall. Even I 
was seized with the same terror, and 
would bave quitted my throne and fied, 
but the heavy ornaments of gold, the 
jewels and the chains which ornamented 
my shoulders, kept me in my place. I did 
not attempt to take off these ornaments, 
these emblems of my sacred power. I 
blushed at the thought of imitating my 
servants, and I resolved to die, if I must 
die, like a king, and so I waited on my 


throne expecting the messenger of an 
angered deity. 

“And then I saw enter this deserted 
hall, with slow, majestic step, an enormous 
tiger, so gigantic that I, who have killed 
fifty in my livetime, never saw one like him. 
I recognised the rapacious monster that for 
a year had been ravaging my kingdom.” 

“The King-of-the-Tigers!” exclaimed 
the sportsmen, much interested in the 
story. 

“The King-of-the-Tigers himself,” said 
Goulab Sing. ‘Advancing into the 
middle of the room, he stopped, aud I felt 
his eyes of fire fixed upon mine. He 
crouched, and uttered a formidable grow], 
echoed again and again by the vaulted 
roof. I thought he was going to lesp 
upon me, and I felt my blood freeze in 
my veins. But I remained motionless, 
apparently impassible. 

**Then the monster, turning his head, 
perceived the effigies of the Deotas ranged 
round the hall, and thinking probably 
that I was but one of them, like them a 
block of metal and a cluster of: stones, he 
uttered a hoarse growl, arose, and went 
away with the same slow, majestic stride. 

“Perhaps he would have gone off with- 
out harming any one, but a poor bayadere 
happened to cross his path as he went. 
The tiger bounded on to her, and bore the 
unfortunate woman away to the woods. 
Her piercing shrieks resounded in my ears 
for many a day thereafter. 

‘“My people pretended that the fero- 
cious beast had found the victim he sought, 
for the Bagh Rajah, like all the man- 
eaters, is said to prefer the fair sex.” 

«* How horrible!” exclaimed the ladies, 
and more than one of them glanced in 
terror at the stretch of lawn where the 
tragedy had taken place. 

“* Ladies,” said General Butnot, ‘you 
need not reproach the King-of-the-Tigers 
for what I consider his excellent taste.’ 

The general’s well-meant pleasantry did 
not seem to allay their fears. 

‘From that day,” said the Maharajah, 
“the tiger frequently returned to this 
palace. Several courageous shikaris who 
endeavoured to dispute his entrance were 
one after the other slain by him. Con- 
fessing myself vanquished, I abandoned 
these enchanted balls, which became the 
favourite retreat of the redoubtable 
monster.” 

“But then it is terrible for you to 
have brought us here!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Whatafter. ‘If the tiger were to come!” 

“Be not afraid, madam,” said Goulab 
Sing. ‘‘ The King-of-the-Tigers has been 
gone from here for many days. He pre- 
cipitately fled when he learnt that the 
noble sportsmen of Europe had come to 
my assistance. Iam afraid that if ever 
he comes back it will only be after they 
have gone.” 


(To be continued.) 
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overcrowding of the pro- | 
fessions is the common | 
complaint of those who are 
members of them. The 
Church, the Bar, Medicine, are 
all full to overflowing. It would | 
seem natural that the arts, to the 
successful prosecution of which a spe- 
© cial talent is necessary, could not pos- 
sibly suffer. from that congestion which 
‘takes professions for which most men of | 
tal education can fit themselves by special 
iing. It does not seem so, however. The | 
‘ly is more than equal to the demand in the 
as in, other occupations, and to judge by | 
numbers of those who seek to enter the 
dle of the Muses and follow one or other of 
1 with a lifelong pursuit, the supply is by no 
is likely to decrease. 
ow that the arts are gaining in popular 
1ation, now that a celebrat artist is at 
as well known and sought after as a suc- 
al financier or M.P., the attractions of the 
tlife are leading many to enter it who a 
ration ago would have thought it beneath 
dignity. It will perhaps be as interesting 
sful. therefore, to many of our readers to 
something of the sort of life which an art 
nt leads before he can shake himself free 
the trammels of his teachers and show the 
. what he has in him. 
pre are schools and schools, and the first 
ilty of the young man or woman who 
to be an artist is to decide which school 
in. The Academy is the best training- 
I, but it is the halfway house in the 
at’s long journey. He hopes some day to 
its portals, but he has not the courage to 
commence bis career where many end it. 
2 first thing to decide is where to attain 
eculiar le of work and fineness of exe- 
which the Academy demands before she 
imit the aspiring student. 
us, then, follow in imagination the 
es of a student of average attainments 
verage standing, whom we will call Mr. 
Mr. Jones lives in the country ; he has 
ded taste for drawing, and has executed 
vater-colours which have gaincd the warm 
ts of the local connoisseurs. His father, a 
in tolerable practice, is willing that his 
ho seems unable to follow any calling but 
» which his tastes incline him, should try 
tune as a painter. So inquiries are made, 
ctuses are obtained from the South Ken- 
1 School of Art, the Slade, the St. John’s 
School, and the various others of more or 
aportance which exist, and after much 
ion one is choven. 


| 
| 
PI 


us suppese it is the Lincoln’s Inn School 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


OR, AIDS TO THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


which is 
select.d. (Of 
course this is non- 
existent, and is only 
order that perso- 
y may be avoided.) Young 
Jones writes to the secretary, and is 
informed that upon his presenting him- 
self with proper testimonials he will be 
admitted to study during the next term. The 
fees, which are payable in advance, are five 
guineas for each of the three terms. 

Jones accordingly comes to London, not 
without sundry counsels from his parents as to 
the necessity of looking upon his profession as 
something more than an amusement. Dr. 
Jones is not quite able to divest himself of the 
idea that painting is a proper occupation enough 
for leisure hours, but is scarcely serious enough 
to engage a man’s life. However, he is suffi- 
ciently liberal to believe that it is quite pos- 
sible it may be just as difficult to learn the 
anatomy of a man’s body for artistic purposes as 
for therapeutic. So, with many cautions and 
the best introductions he can give him, he sends 
his son to town to carve his way to fortune, or 
at least to paint it. 

Jones's first care is to establish himself in a 
lodging within a walking distance of his school. 
He means business, and does not intend to 
spend money till he has earned it, so he con- 
tents himself with. two Foam. choosing his 
sitting-room for its north light and his scauty 
bedroom because it happens to be attached to 
his sitting-room, whieh. is to serve as studio, 
library, drawing-room, and everything in one. 
For this sumptuous accommodation he is 
charged seventeen shillings a week, including 
attendance, the latter item appearing chiefly in 
the bill. 

Punctually at 9.80 Jones presents himself at 
the doors of the school. He finds a batch of 
fellows there before him, like himself evidently 
strange to the place. However, an apy toa 
porter results in their being shown in to an 
once where the principal master soon joins 
them. 

Jones has brought with him a couple of his 
most successful sketches, of which he 1s secretly 
not a little proud. Rather to his disquiet there 
seems to be considerably more stress laid on the 
appeataiice of his fee than on the drawings. 

owever, he is asked if he has brought any- 
thing to show, and he confesses he has, a con- 
fession which lacks that half-proud humility 
which used to accompany the production of his 
works at home. 

‘*Lands:ape, I see,” says Mr. Ferguson. 
‘* Have you done no figure?” : 

‘*No, sir, not much ; I don’t get on so well 
with figures.” 

“‘You must manage to if you are aiming at 
the Academy,” is Mr. Ferguson’s reply. 

Jones does not feel so encouraged as he could 
wish. It is evident that he will not create a 
furore in the artistic world just yet. But he 
is too sensible to be disappointed, and though 
he secretly hoped he might win approbation he 


was half 
prepared. for 
seyere condemna- 
tion, which he es- 
caped. 
Half an hour afterwards he is 
a student. The. room.in which he 
is seated is a large one lighted from 
the top. . Large plaster’ casts are standing 
about; against the wall hang diagrams illus- 
trative of anatomy, and casts of hands, ears, and 
feet. About forty students are at work, bat 
there is complete silence. Jones is: seated ona 
‘«donkey,” as it is technically called—that is 
to say, a sort of improved trestle at the end of 
which rises an easel. The trestle is straddled 
by the student, who tries to fix his animal so as 
to get the light on his left hand, unless the 
existence of skylights renders his position a 
matter of indifference. 

It is no Venus that Jones is studying,» not 
even her foot. He has to wait a long time 
before he rises to that. At present he -is-en- 
gaged in painfully copying a large design fora 
decorative panel in outline. _ This, is a test of 
accuracy of drawing, and Jones soon comes to 
the conclusion that it is a very good one. He 
is not allowed to measure, and if he were to 
follow out the plan in vogue in his drawing- 
class at school and prick a pin through the 
paper to fix the points of departure he would 
soon bring down on himself the wrath of the 
authorities, 

Of these authorities Jones has at present a 
very vague conception. One of the assistant 
masters, of whom there are three or four, sets 
him his work to do, and after about an hour has 
passed he is conscious that some one is looking 
over his shoulder. 

“Not quite so fast,” says a voice behind him 
‘* You: must be accurate first and facility will 
come afterwards. If you start with facility you 
will never be accurate.” 

‘* How long ought I to be doing this?” asks 
Jones. : 

“ As short a time as possible to allow you to 
do it well,” is the rather vague answer. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to have got that curve quite in 
place. Where will you be when it meets that 
intersecting one ?” 

Jones looks at his work rather disconsolately. 
This is very different from water-colour, or even 
oil, which he has used alittle. And he has not 
learned yet that to expect a. master to give 
praise is to expect what it would be unwise to 
give, except in rare instances, 

The clock strikes eleven, and there is an 
instant hubbub in the room. Half the men 
leave their easels and wander to that of a friend 
or make an excursion in search of some needed 
material. Jones feels very friendless, he does} 
not know a soul in the place. Evidently the’ 
man working near him is in a similar condition. 
The two eye each other for a moment ; at nine- 
teen the bonds of etiquette are not yet tightened. 
Jones plucks up courage and speaks to his 
neighbour. They have a minute's chat, then 
sounds the bell for silence and work is resumed 
till lunch. 

There is an interval of an hour. Jones forgot 
all about lunch, so is compelled to seek it out- 
side the school, though he sees that many stay 
and demolish sandwiches in little groups. But 
Jones 4s not sorry to get into the open air, nor 
for that matter is Smith his neighbour. 80 the 
two & to a restaurant and have a frogul meal, 
and tefore it is over they are companions if not 
friends. 

The afternoon passes as did the morning. 
Jones returns to his lodgings at the close of tha 
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school at five and spends the evening in writing 
home and dipping into a work on anatomy. 
He has arranged with Smith that some evening 
soon they shall meet and do some study together, 
but at present he feels as if he wants to be 
alone. A strange sensation, that of being alone 
in London and unwilling to lose one’s loneliness. 
Fortunately it soon wears off. 

Next day passes very much like the first, 
excels that Jones picks up acquaintance with a 
couple more students, both fresh te the school 
like himself. As the days go by he begins to 


wish he knew some of the more advanced men, 
who might give him a hint or two. But he 


finds that though they will answer a question 
civilly enough they do not encourage his ad- 
vances, though with those of their own standing 
they are friendly. to an uproarious degree. 
Jones complains to his friend Smith about it 
one lunch-time. 

“Oh, that will be all right in time,” said 
Smith. ‘* You can’t expect them to be hail- 
fellow-well-met with every one before they see 
what he’s made of. Besides, we’re all working 
against each other, so it isn’t likely they will 
tell you all they know.” 

“‘Yon mean they are all going in for the 
Academy ?"” 

“« Yes, and as the vacancies are limited, if you 
get in that keeps one of them out.” 

However, Smith’s rather selfish view of the 
motives of the seniors scemed ill-founded, for 
after atime the thaw melted, and Jones found 
himself as generally popular as he could reason- 
ably expect. By this time he was promoted 
from outline drawing to copying from casts of 
geometrical figures, and now at last he was per- 
mitted to copy a cast of the ear of the David of 
Michael Angelo. 

How he did plod at it! In view of the re- 
quirements of the Academy, he was obliged to 
Precise the fine stippling, which those who 
flavour the bold stylo term “niggling.” Two 
whole weeks was he in drawing and shading in 
chalk that ear, but when he had finished it he 
knew how to draw an ear at least. Still, he 
began to feel that years must pass at this rate 
before he did anything but stipple a cast, 
80 he resolved to confine himself to academical 
work when in school, but to give freer vent to 
his inclinations when outside. 

In this Smith was ready to second him, so 
the pair made excursions every Saturday after- 
noon, sketch-book in hand, noting down in 
rapid style anything and everything that caught 
their fancy. An ostler rubbing down a horse, 
a rheumatic cabman mounting his box (slowly 
enough to allow a rapid sketch, to be finished 
afterwards), a child with a wheelbarrow, any- 
thing. This gave them facility of execution 
and something still more important—the power 
of catching the salient points of that which they 
drew. And drawing from nature was a fine 
corrective to the deadening influence of draw- 
ing from a cast under an arranged studio light. 

jurton, one of the senior students, used 
sometimes to express himself in no measured 
terms as to the system of drawing in vogue at 
most of the schools. 

«They tell you to do an impossibility,” he 
would say. ‘*You are given a plaster cast to 
copy, with all the lights and half-lights and the 
rest of the jargon ; a sheet of white paper is put 
behind it to throw it up; you are tid to leave 
the background out and draw your cast. The 
materials you have are black chalks, and with 
these on white paper you have to reproduce a 
cast which is whiter than ils white background. 
Why don’t they do like the French, and give 
you grey paper and black and white chalks?” 

And so on, generally winding up with a re- 
ference to his friend Felton, who tried to get 
into the Academy “about forty times and 
failed, and is now making a fortune.” 

That is so far comforting to Jones, who feels 
that his chance of entering the Academy the 
first time he tries is very remote. 

He soon gets to like the life very much. 
There is enough steady work to make him feel 
he is really werking, and enough leisure to give 
him opportunity for self-culture, without which 
no artist can have much chance of being great. 


Jones does not mean to be a mediocre man if he 
can help it, so he reads high-class poetry to 
elevate fis thoughts and enable him to approach 
a subject poetically. He frequents the National 
Gallery and South Kensington, and does not 
waste his time there. He takes every oppor- 
tunity of getting out into the country, and 
studics nature closely, fired thereto by the 
perusal of Ruskin, who is his present beacon- 
star. So that on the whole Jones bids fair to 
be a success. 

A friend has pointed out to him that there is 
no reason why he sho:rld wait until the days of 
his studentship are accomplished before he does 
something on his own account. Why should 
he not try and illustrate for some magazines? 
There is ‘‘Ferguson’s Pictorial Magazine,” 
which comes out once a fortnight, fall of stories 
and articles of all sorts, illustrated. Why not 
try and give the result of his Saturday excur- 
sions? Get Brown to write the letterpress or 
do it himself and work up the sketches which 
he has taken. Jones is diffident of his powers, 
but is ready to try. However, he finds that 
first of all he must study the size of the sketches 
required and start anew as regards the medium 
he is to use. His first ¢ffurts are rejected, but 
he sends them elsewhere and they are accepted. 
He gets two guineas for feur sketches which 
took him an evening each to do. Rather poor 
pay, but decidedly worth having to Jones, who 
finds in time that he can work faster and better. 
At the end of the term he finds to his satisfac- 
tion that he has paid his fees with the results 
of his labour, and with no small complacency 
writes to tell his father so. 

He has another good bit of news to rejoice his 
heart. There is a sketching club in connection 
with his sshool. Once a fortnight every mem- 
ber has to contribute a drawing or study ona 
given subject or else be mulcted of sixpence. 
The members take it in turn to propose the sitb- 
jects, which are of the most varying description 
and treated still more varyingly. Semetimes 
it is an abstract subject—“ Hope,” ‘ Despair,” 
etc. ; sometimes the illustration of a line from a 

oet—‘* The curfew tolls the knell of partiog 

lay,” or something of the sort. On a fixed 
evening the drawings are exhibited, the two 
best having been first decided on by a master. 
The prize-winners receive ten shillmgs and five 
shillings respectively, the result of the half- 
crown subscription at the beginning of the 
fern ‘ fi 

Needless to say, criticism is rampant on the 
show evening ; and as the authorship of the 
drawings is kept secrot, any one who wants to 
hear the real opinion of his eomrades about his 
production need only listen, when he will pro- 
hably hear quite as much as is pleasant for him. 
In time the style of the different students 
becemes pretty well known, and then it is often 
an object to produce a study in a style as different 
as possible from the usual one. 

ones was only fairly successful during his 
first term, once getting the second prize for a 
sketch of ‘ Confidence,” which he depicted by 
a young child putting up its face to be kissed 
by a crusty-looking old curmudgeon, However, 
at the end of the term there was held a grand 
exhibition, to which friends were invited, when 
an R.A. came to adjudicate and deliver the 
prizes. The subject was given out a month in 
advance—‘‘ Jacob at the Well ”—and Jones 
worked hard at it. Tohis mingled surprise and 
joy he was bracketed second with his friend 
Smith ; a veritable triumph. Next term Jones 
was treated with more respect, and his chance 
for the Academy spoken of as not a bad one. 

His holiday was wisely employed. In point 
of fact an artist has no holiday any more than 
an author ; even at those times when he seems 
to be idlest he is accumulating, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, material for future work. Jones, who 
was flushed with his success, made his vacation 
one long series of studies, spending a fortnight 
of it in the most deserted village he could find, 
that he might give himself up uninterruptedly 
to his work. He scarcely felt happy away from 
it. 

We need not follow his career much further. 
At the end of his next term he submitted his 


work to the Academy, the principal item t 
a drawing in chalk of the Venus ef Milo, w 
had seized his imagination. What labon 
had expended on it! How he bad work 
up to the finest degree of perfection of whic 
was master! He spent an anxious time wa 
for the verdict, and when at last he was offic 
informed he had succeeded he thought hi: 
the happiest man on earth. 

Of course he bade good-bye to his sc 
leaving with some regret the room in y 
he had spent so many pleasant hours. 
rest of his student life must be spent » 
the Academy walls under the eye of an 
and in companionship with men am 
whom will probably be found the le 
names of the next generation. With ¢ 
thing to make him aspire, a man must i 
be determined to waste his time who refu 
do his best ; and Jones, at all events, ha 
eye on the gold medal. But what gavi 
greater joy than even the possession o 
medal could have bestowed was the know 
that no more fees were payable now, and t! 
could relieve his father of a considerable 
on his not too well-filled purse. 

In imagination we can see Jones makin 
stant advances till at last, after five years 
labour, he wins the travelling scholars! 
£200 with the gold medal. What more « 
desire? And at what better point can we 
him? May his future prove as successful 
beginning is bright. 
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SLOGANS AND WAB-CRIE 


M he Sinn 
or “Ww 
onset "—th 
mor milita 


A 
slagat 
“ensenzi 
the Scot: 
* “ubnb” 

Welsh, th 
lulu” of tl 
—is of v 
mote an 
and from 
generally 
the motto’ 
the he 
shield. 

Like the war-whoop of the modern sa 
served to terrify the enemy, and at tl 
time by its peculiar sound to anim: 
courage of the friends within earshot an 
them to the point of danger. Amongst 
especially it still flourishes in all its vig« 
many a hard-fought field in recent days 
of the power of the Mohammedan ‘‘ A 
Allah !” amongse Oriental cries, second 
its volume of sound to the ‘* Hw 
Mahadeo ! ” of the Mahrattas. 

The modern British slogan is the chee 
nearest expressed by ‘‘h’ray”—not ‘‘h 
there is no ‘‘hoo” in the genuine Briti: 
—which is just as effective and very mv 
simple than the old “St. George!" 
English kings, or ‘‘St. Andrew! ”? of thi 
or the “ Merry England !” of the bown 
“Scotland for ever!" of the Lowlar 
and-file, which it has almost supersedec 

Some of the ancient war-cries, in tru 
very much too elaborate for popular c 
tion, and in the heat of fight could n> 
been used except in an abbreviate 
Although they are chronicled at full 1 
the courtly historians, it is obvious, 
unguarded expression here and there. t 
was a great difference between the for: 
cry of the knight and the actual shoi 
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men, At Hastin 
the Norman ‘‘ 
ale!"—a variant of the Scandinavian ‘‘ Thor 
aid!”—the English cry was an invocation of 
considerable length, which as the fight pro- 
ceeded was dropped altogether and replaced by 
the very homely equivalent of ‘‘Get out !” 

The national war-cry of England was ‘‘St. 
George!” though many of the kings used 
“Montjoie !”” which as a good loud-sounding 
wend of many meanings was also adopted by 
the kings of France and the Dukes of Bur- 

dy. ‘* Montjoie Notre Dame!” was the 

English ery, ‘‘ Montjoie Saint Denis!” the 
French, ‘‘ Montjoie St. Andrew! the Bur- 
gondian. Richard 1. at Jaffa used “ Guyenne 
au Roi d’ Angleterre!” and it was in Pulestine 
that he adopted what afterwards became the 
Garter motto, ‘‘Dieu et Mon Droit.” King 
Edward itr. at Calais shouted ‘*St. Edward and 
St. George !” Cressy was won by ‘St. George !” 
alone, and the Black Prince at Poictiers led on 
his men to ‘* St. George, Guyenne !” 

The Scottish ery from the very earliest times 
was ‘St. Andrew!” although the Western 
Highlanders at the fight on Luton Moor in 
1138, since known asthe Battle of the Standard, 
rere rallied to the shout of ‘ Albin! Albin!” 
The Welsh war-cry was “ Alleluia!” The Irish 
war-ery, we are told, was not ‘St. Patrick !”” 
but “ Aboo !” meaning “ Victory !” or ‘I will 
bum,” and hence the ‘‘Crom-aboo” of the 


» for instance, in reply to 


ostre Dame, Dieu ay nous ' 


| {‘Santiago! Close!” of Spain; the 


Leinster Fitzgeralds, the ‘ Shanet-aboo ” of the 
Desmonds, the ‘*Gabriagh-aboo” of the 
Bourkes, the ‘‘ Butler-aboo” of the Butlers, and. 
the ‘‘ Laundarg-aboo!”” ef Shan O'Neil, who 
gave such trouble to Elizabeth. 

The war-crics of the Continental nobles are 
handed down to us with great care. Anjou 
shouted ‘‘St. Maurice!” Artois “ Montjoie au 
blanc epervior!” Auvergne ‘Clermont au 
dauphin d'Auvergne!” Bourbon the common 
“Notre Dame!” Bar ‘* Bar au riche duc!” 
Bretagne ‘‘St. Yves, St. Malo!” Champagne 
“Chartres et Pars avant!” Flanders ‘Au 
Lion!” or ‘* Armas!” and Foix ‘“ Beam!” 

Of other historical war-cries we have the 
“* Ambrones!” of the Goths, the ‘‘ Right and 
left!” of the Germans, and the ‘‘A Mat!” or 
“St. 
Peter !” of the Papal troops, and the ‘* Montjoie 
d’Anjon!” of the French kings of Sicily ; the 
** Palle !” of the Medici, the ‘‘ Marco!” of the 
Venetians, and the ‘‘Marzocco!” of the 
Florentines ; to say nothing of the more ancient 
shouts of the Roman and Italian soldiery—such 
as the “ Hercules invictus!” of Pompey aud 
the “ Venus victrix!” of Caesar—varying with 
each general and each war. 

Scotland has quite a reputation for curious 
and expressive war-cries, Thanks to Sir Walter 
Scott, many are ‘ familiar as houschold words.” 
Says he in ‘‘ Marmion,” before the armies join 
battle at Flodden Field : 
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“0 for ene hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry—‘ Saint Andrew and our right !’” 


And at the taking of Turnberry, in the ‘ Lord 
of the Isles” : 


“¢The Bruce ! the Bruce !’ to well-known cry, 
His native rocks and woods reply. 
‘The Bruce ! the Bruce!’ in that dread word 
The knell of hundred deaths was heard.” 


And in the same poem, in the last charge of De- 
Argentine on the English side : 


“ Then in his stirrups rising high, 
He shouted loud his battle cry, 
“St. James for Argentine !’” 


And there are many other instances. 

But few of the English war-cries have been 
handed down to us, and these invariably consist 
of the knight's surname. By Henry vit., cap. 
10, in 1495, all private shouts of war were for- 
bidden, and only the national “St. George !’” 
permitted, the result of the interference being 
that even the “St. George” dropped out of 
use. In these days of long-range rifles and 
skirmishing order the slogan has almost re- 
ceived its death-blow. e would that grim 
war itself were passing away with its ancient 


alogans, 


A BOY'S TOUR THROUGH EGYPT, THE DESERT, AND PALESTINE* 


0sz who have never been beyond the shores ' moment we landed our luggage was seized by 


of our own little island, and have only 
lamt abont other lands through an atlas, or 
from story books, would probably feel the same 
as] did if to-morrow they were asked to accom- 
eoy their father and friends, who intended 
starting in a fortnight’s time for a four months’ 
tour—from January to May inclusive—through 
Egrpt, the Desert, and Palestine. 
[suppose there are very few boys who would 
a jump at such a proposition as eagerly as I 
id. 


Well, it was all decided. I knew I was to 

, and yet it seemed far too good to be true. 

old I really be going to see with my own eyes 
countries that, to me, only existed in school 
booksand on maps? Yes, it was true, hurrah ! 

Then came the confusion and bustle prepara- 

tory to a long journey. Luggage limited to 
sixty pounds. What must I take? what must 
I leave behind? One thick suit, with extra 
Jair of trousers, overcoat, macintosh, flea-proof 
tight-shirts, pocket-filter, collecting-boxes, etc., 
te, 
_At ast the day has arrived. I need not 
describe the numerous good-byes, bat may men- 
tion that on one old lady friend declaring that 
we should “never be seen again,” but should 
‘ave our ‘* bones bleaching in the desert,” we 
tied to comfort her by the assurance that we 
would at any rate label them for future travellers 
to bring on. 

Now we are off! Really moving out of dirty, 
foggy London, and bound for lands of warmth 
and sunshine. It was a bitterly cold night in 
‘anuary, bat buried in our rugs and wrappers 
the time passed quickly until we found ourselves 
at Dover. 

The first thing to be done was to convey all 
laggage on board the steamer and make our- 
selvea comfortable in the warm saloon reserved 
frus, Nothing was to be seen. On board all 
*2s confusion. Almost an hour passed before 
the steam-whistle sounded, and we tricd to 
realise that four long months would pass before 
¥e should see the white cliffs of old England 
again, The sky was clear, and it was close 
"pon midnight when we came on deck to 
‘atch the first sight of a new country. 


* This fs really what it purports to be. It is the 
Teeord, by a boy, of a boy’s tour. 
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those necessary evils, the customs-house officers, 
who, having done their duty by removing a few 
straps and peering in a careless manner into a 
portmanteau or two, permitted us to take our 
seats in the train for Paris. 

How evident it was that, though only two 


j short hours had passed, we were in another 


land, where the language we had always spoken 
and heard was useless! Sleeping throngh the 
night, we reached Paris the following mornin 

at seven o'clock, and, breakfast over, sallied 
forth to ‘‘do Paris.” It was exceedingly cold, 
immense heapa of snow lying at every corner. 
The first thing that struck me was the width 
aml clean appearance of the streets. Of course 
we went to the Louvre, Notre Dame, and other 
chief places of interest. 

We were not long:in discovering that we were 
in a Roman Catholic country, for in one church 
I noticed the text, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord,” and immediately below it a 
money-box ‘‘ for prayers for the repose of souls in 
purgatory.” But I must not stay at Paris when 
nine hours will take any one there, and as we 
are bound for Egypt we will travel with all 
speed. 

The first part of a journey, as of a story, is 
nearly always the most ‘‘dry.” At least se we 
thought the following day when we left Paris 
at half-past four a.m. for Marseilles, with the 
not very delightful prospect of twenty-four hours 
in a railway carriage. During the journey we 
stopped occasionally and got our meals at the 
butets at the stations. How glad I was to know 
a little French, and how I wished I could speak 
with the samo ease as the smallest children. 

At length we arrive at Marseilles, and having 
seen our belongings on board the steamer, and 
ascertained that it does not start till midday, we 
prepare to explore the town. In walking throngh 
the streets we noticed the number of very fine 
mules that were used instead of horses, a strik- 
ing peculiarity of their harness consisting in a 
huge horn of leather rising frem the collar. 
Some of the streets are very fine, and there are 
many magnificent buildings. We were surprised 
to fi. ‘considerable quantities of snow. Wan- 
dering through what may be called the ‘‘ Seven 
Dials” of Marseilles, it appeared to be washing- 
day, some of the alleys being crowded with 


| Women who were washing by the side of a 


j stream which occupied the ter postion of 
the street (if such 1t might called), so that 
we had to pick our way with some care. 

We visited several churches, beneath one of 
which is a curious natural cave with a life-size 
representation of Christ in the sepuichre sur- 
rounded by guardian angels. A magnificent 
sea-wall forms one of the chief features of the- 
city, to protect which immense masses of con- 
crete have been tumbled into the sea in utter- 
confusion. Scrambling along we came upon o 
man_spearing eels. The spear was a pointed 
bamboo about fourteen feet long, which he used 
with t skill, generally securing something 
at each thrust. I noticed that he continually 
poured oil upon the water to get a smooth sur- 
face before striking at the fish, 

But new it is almost time to start, and we 
hurry off to the steamer. It is not without 
some misgivings that we examine what is to be 
our home for eight days. The decks are soon 
cleared of the noisy, ragged crew who have- 
assisted in loading, the whistle sounds once— 
twice—and we move slowly from the shore. 
Tho rest of the day passed pleasantly enough. 
None of us felt even squeamish, and we began 
to hope that we were ‘good sailors,” Alas! 
we soon discovered our mistake. 

I was delighted with my “bunk” close to. 
one of the port-holes, and slept soundly for the- 
first night at least. Next morning we were up- 
early, the ‘‘ we ’’ meaning myself and two others. 
The rest of our party, though upon inquiry they 
appeared to be perfectly well, for some reason 
or other, best known to themselves, still kept 
between the sheets. Upon reaching the deck © 
no land was te be seen, we were really ‘at 
sea.” 

Later on the hazy outline of Corsica appeared, 
and soon afterwards we were coasting along by 
Elba. What we saw of it, at any rate, was. 
rocky and desolate-looking. We certainly did 
not envy Napoleon a home on sucha spot. A 
few hours brought us to Ischia und its famous 
castle, then to Capri with its beautiful blue- 
grotto, 

Towards evening the sea was decidedly 
Tougher. White horses were to be seen in every 
direction. As I began to feel a cwrious uneasi- 
ness, especially when the ship ‘‘ pitched ” more. 
than usual, I remembered that I had had asmal}. 
bottle of pifules given me on leaving home, sai? 


1. Street in Cairo. 


2. Our Nragoman. 3, A latticed window in Cairo. 


sk at Heliopolis. 


4. Mounting the Pyramids. 5, Mosque of Mahomet All, Cairo. 


7. Pompey’s Pillar. 8. Alexandria, 


So 


before the bombardment. 
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to be 8 most wonderful cure for, sea-sickness, 
How eagerly I read the directions and swallow21 


the stated number; but alas ! instead of tee1- | 


ing better, was moat decidedly worse, so much 
so that I was glad to follow the example of my 
companions and hurry off to bed. A 
night's rest made me feel almost well again, and 
the following morning I was on deck early. 
The sea and sky were intensely blue, and we 
kept a good look-out to catch the first sight of 
Vesuvius and of Naples, where we hoped to 
spend the afternoon. 

Long before entering the bay we caught sight 
of the summit of Vesuvius, smoke issuing from 
the crater in volumes, assuming most fantastic 
forms, and extending as far as eye could see. 
Our steamer at anchor, we went ashore, and 
having only one hour to spare, hired three car- 
Tiages, at one franc and a half each the hour, 
and drove ate h the sett: na shore time 
gaining a tolerably idea of the city. 

Two days this yg has been snowing hard, 
and we are told that it had never been 80 cold 
here. As we returned to the steamer the fire 
on Vesuvius was visible every now and then 
blazing up with great brilliancy. The bay, as 
the darkness increased, was superb, the lights 
of the city extending for miles along the water- | 
line, whibt the moon, nearly full, caused the 
deep-blue waters to sparkle on every side; and, 


tewering above the snow peaks of the distant ! 


Apennines, rose in dark outline Vesuvius, 
with its black beds of lava, its north-western 
summit covered with snow and its head a 
flashing fire. 
and its lights vanished. 

Next day we what has gone by the 
name of the lighthouse of the Mediterranean — 
Stromboli. What a curious place to live on! 
for though two thousand years have passed 
since there was 8 t eruption, it is neverthe- 
Jess an active volcano. ur captain says we 
may expect bad weather, and shall “catch it” 
when we round the next headland. He was 
not far wrong. We did indeed ‘‘catch it.” It 
was a night long to be remembered. Wind dead 
against us, blowing a gale, crashing timbers, 
doors slamming, cries of distress, smashing of 
crockery, the sailors’ ‘‘Heyt ho! ahoy!” the 
wind whistling through the rigging, and the 
dashing of the waves were the sounds through 
a terribly long night. 

Morning comes at length. I determine to 
get up. at first I must dress, This was no! 
easy matter, as standing without support was | 
impossible. At last that important operation 
was finished, and I staggered on deck. Where 
were our friends? The company was strictly 
select. The sight, never to be forgotten, amply 
rewarded me for all my trouble: waves moun- 
tains high ; ship rolling 45°, bows diving into 
the great white-crested billows, lifting the screw 


high out of water, and then the terrible jerking | 


plange again with a noise like thunder. Now 
a big wave strikes us on the port bow, muking 
the ship shiver from stem to stern. 

Dinner-time was great fun. How to balance 
our soup-plates in one hand and eat with the 
other was the difficulty. A sudden roll and 
away went the long seat. Those upon it 
clutched at the tablecloth, and soup, glasses, 
knives, forks, and tourists were strewn all over 
the floor. 

Things are looking serious, Extra steering 
tackle is being prepared ; the matsin the cabins 
are floating about. How much depends on the 
screw at the stern and that long shaft connected 
with the engines | 

About 3 p.m. we entered the Straits of Mes- 
sina, and enjoyed for an hour or two cessation 
from tossing. Etna was lost in a dense mass of 
clouds, and the hills on the Italian shore were 
covered with snow to within a few hundred yards 
of the water’s edge. Passing Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, we saw nothing of the fearful surging of the 
waters described by Virgil. 

We steam slowly into the harbour of Alex- 
andria, three days after time, and anchor close 
to a large vessel that had been delayed by the 
game earn: We Jearn an one terrific en hed 
completely swept the ‘ing away four 
amen aud. ‘auch of the balwexks. > sche 


We walked the decks till Naples ' 


An armada of boats surrounds us, and we 
are auickly rowed to the shore. Here we 
und ourselves in a perfect Babel of tongues. We 
shoulder our way through the crowd. One of 
the chief things that struck me was the infinite 
warty, of colour, the poorest people being fre- 
quently dressed in scarlet, blue, or bright yellow. 

Firat we went to that famous mouolith, 
Pompey’s Pillar, and made a sketch. Close by 
are some tombs, and in one of these lives a 
Moslem saint, or rather maniac. Emergin 
we passed, he commenced rubbing his head in 
the dust with a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause ; then, producing a long bar of iron, he 
thrust it with at violence into his eye and 
throat. For this horrible performance of course 
he wanted ‘‘ backsheesh.” This word has been 
well described as the Alpha and Omega of the 

st, 

We visited the gardens of the Pasha, occa- 
sionally open to the public. They are very 
fine fur Egypt, where everything seems in a 
state of neglect. Farther on we saw the last 
Cleopatra’s Needle, flying the stars and stripes 
of America, aud preparing to be shipped to the 
New World. It is very similar to the one on 
the Thames Embankment. 

How little we thought that cannon-ball and 
flame would so soon demolish the house we stayed. 
in, and handreds of others. 

’ Early the next morning we started for Cairo 
by an express train, which goes at twenty miles 
an hour, ‘Travelling throngh what was the 
land of Goshen, we have a capital opportunity 
of examining this famous country. The evi- 
dences, as also the cause, of its fertility were 
apparent enough, for the waters of the Nile had 
not entirely disappeared after the annual over- 


flow. Every village appeared to be built of 
mud. Many were in ruins, the water rising 
higher than usual causing them to crumble 
away. We several lakes over which 


myriads of wild birds were skimming with ex- 
quisite effect. Long trains of camels and 
lonkeys laden with ora cotton, and sugar- 
cane reminded one of the Ishmaelite traders of 
Joseph's time. The whole country as far as eye 
could see is perfectly level, and green with the 
early crops, which are frequently succeeded by 
two or three in the year. 

But now the cry, ‘‘The Pyramids in sight !” 
makes us look eagerly out of the windows of our 
carriage, and there, just before us, though many 
miles distant, rise those huge and wondrous 
tombs that Abraham, Moses, and Joseph have 
looked upon. 

: Arrived ve Cairo, tamarisks, oleanders, and 
feathe: ms growing in a garden under m: 
edioani Window tell how different the tempers 
ture is to that of England. 

We are soon mounted on very capital donkeys, 
the correct thing here, and are thi ing our 
way through the bazaars. Cairo is a much 
better type of an Eastern city than- Alexandria. 
Only those who have seen can thoroughly know 
what an Oriental bazaar really is—the high 
overhanging houses with their latticed windows, 
the narrow strects and windowless shops with 
their lazy turhaned occupants squatting cross- | 
legged in the midst of the goods smoking 
nargelehs, 

@ push our way through a perfect sea of 
turbans, dark faces, and b ight colours—Mos- 
lems, Copts, Arabs, Nubians, Jews, veiled 
women, and shoeless children—now narrowly 
escaping being knocked down by a long string 
of heavily laden camels, now in the midst of a | 
marriage prvoession with its band of niusic, or 
to English ears miserable discord. Soon we 
emerge into a wider street ; there are the runners 
before the carriages of the wealthy, as in the 
time of Joseph. We visit the famous Mosque 
of Mahomet Ali, where the three hundred 
jnissaries were murdered. Our professional 
guide said five thousand. 

To-day we are going to Heliopolis, about 
seven miles from Cairo. A solitary obelisk in 
the centre of a ploughed field alone marks the 
site of this once famous city. Mounting our 
donkeys we ride along by hed of cotton and 
orange trees, the ripe fruit of the latter hanging 
very temptingly beside the dusty road. A tree | 


was pointed out as being the very one under 
which Mary and Joseph rested when they fled. 
into Egypt. Of course we believed it! 

The next day a lady at the hotel hearing we 
were going to sleep at the Pyramids, exclaimed, 
“* But how can you do that ; who will you have 
to clean your boots?” Determining, however, 
to risk the terrible consequences of not having, 
our boots cleaned for forty-eight hours, we 
started early by the Nile boat to Braidrachin. 
Many curious vessels passed us, some made 
chiefly of reeds plastered over with the mud of 
the river ; here and there what appeared to be 
a floating haystaek, the barge weighed down to 
the water’s edge. 

On landing we mounted donkeys and gal- 
loped to the site of ancient Memphis, and made a. 
sketch of the gigantic statue of Ramises 11. 
lying in the mud of the Nile. Riding on over 
the sandy desert we soon came to the tombs of" 
the sacred bulls, The entrance was discovered 
deep down in the sand only a few years since. 
Thirty-one splendid sarcophagi of polished red 
gtanite about fifteen feet square, brought all the: 
way from Upper Egypt, testify to the great vene- 
tation the ancient Egyptians had for their 
sacred bulls. In these tombs the heat was in- 
tense. On emerging we were glad to use tinted 
spectacles and green veils to shade our eyes 
from the dazzling sand. Then we visited the 
Berapaitims or temple in which the bulls were 
worshipped. On the walls the drawings were as 
distinct as though they had just been done. We 
reached the Great Pyramid as the oun, sinking 
over the distant sand-hills, was tinting every- 
thing with gold. 

The Pyramids from a distance disappointed 
us. It was not till reaching the very base that 
we began fully to realise their gigantic propor- 
tions. As we had determined to see the interior 
of Cheop’s Pyramid by night, we were soon sur- 
rounded by many more attendants than were 
ni , and proceeded to the small entrance 
in the side. Several very steep ascents up the 
polished ite the Arabs literally hauling us 
along, and we reach a small room known as the 
‘«King’s Chamber.” Here, standing around 
the single sarcophagus, we sang the ‘boxology 
and National Anthem. ‘Fhe Arabs then gave us 
@wardance, They certainly looked more like 
demons than human bein; Once again in the 
open air, we went to the house that was built 
for the Prince of Wales, Having slept a few 
hours in the room he used, we rose carly. to see 
the sunrise from the summit of the Great 
mid. As no traveller may ascend alone, and 
the Arabs wera still sleeping, we wandered along 
in the bright moonlight to the wonderful Sphinx 
that for so many centuries has been staring over 
the great waste of sand. The Arabs ready, we 
commence the ascent. Two or three of these 
brawny sons of Ishmael seized each of us I 
may say that they are all tall, fine-looking men, 
but, being entire: rf innocent of soap and water, 
are decidedly preferable at a distance. These 
Pyramids were once coated with polished 
granite, but this has long since been stripped 


| off, and the traveller hus to ascend a succession 


of rude steps some three or four feet in height. 
This is by no means so easy as it may seem, 
huge masses having been dislodged and fallen 
down. Twenty minutes’ hard climbing brought 
us to the top. The cold was intense, as the sun 
had not yet risen. However, we had not long 
to stand and shiver. As the light gradually rose 
in the east the darkness drew off like a curtain, 
and we saw the most glorious sunrise I ever ex- 
pect to witness. Here, froma height of about 
five hundred feet, we could see far into the 
desert. To the east was t, Joting like a 
green belt, extending just as far as the Nile had 
overflowed and no farther. An Arab undertook 
to descend the Pyramid, cross the intervening 
space, and ascend to the summit of Cephren's 
’yramid in ten minutes. 

«Impossible !’’ was the exclamation of all, 
but he did it. In descending some of our friends 
had to be roped, since looking down from such 
a height made them giddy. 

Once at the bottom comes the last but not 
the easiest operation of paying our attendants. 
It was a sight I shall never forget. What with 
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the halizaing, shouting, and fighting, to a Euro- ! they were not satisfied—and not likely to be i capital road is now made from the Pyramids to 
qean it would seem that nothing less than | while there remained the slightest chance of | Cairo, and along this our donkeys cantered 


unurder was about to be committed. 
favourite way of settling a discussion seems to 
be spitting in each other’s faces ! 

At last all received something, Of course, 


JOHN 


One | receiving more ‘‘ backshcesh.” We could have | nearly the whole way. 


| wandered amongst these grand monuments for 


Cccasionally we had a 
shot at some white ibis, or vultures gorging 


a week, but were compelled to hasten back to | themselves on a dead camel, but, having only 


| Cairo to prepare for our desert journey. 


A | revolvers, seldom did them any harm. 


(To be continued.) 


SMITH THE GREAT: 


A TRUE STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, AND SUCCESS. 


M the well-known City church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, at the corner of 
Lombard Street, there stands, as we have 
‘seen in our part for last March, the tomb 
-of Sir William Phipps, the first colonial 
.governor of colonial birth; at St. Sepul- 


-chre’s, at the corner of Holborn Viaduct, 
there is that of a far ter American 
-oelebrity—John Smith, Governor of Vir- 


ginia and Admiral of New England. 

Of all the heroes of the days of Eliza- 
beth and the first James none did more 
work, or did his work better, than Captain 
Smith, and why he -has so slipped out of 
recollection in this country is rather diffi- 
‘cult to understand. It may be owing to 
his familiar name rendering his ready 


-identification so difficult; it may be, and H 


more probably is, owing to the very mul- 
‘tiplicity of his adventures having given 
rise to the suspicion that his history is too 
marvellous to be true. 

For never, perhaps, lived there a man 
with a more sensational career. Adven- 
tare after adventure follows each other in 
so startling a manner that we get quite 
-dazed at the wealth of incident. As a 
chronicle of thrilling experiences, hair- 
‘breadth escapes, and plucky, triumphing 
over difficulties, Smith’s autobiography is 
without rival in the language. Of course 
there is much in it that in these more 
privileged times, when the Bible is within 
“everyone's reach, and its blessed teachings 
are ring fruit, that shocks one not a 
little ; but then the world seemed to live 
by fighting, and the man who took no 
part in the constant conflicts was hardly 
looked upon: as a man at all. Now, hap- 
pily, we know better: moral conquests— 
-and evil is ever with us to be fought—are 
harder than the merely physical; ‘and 
peace has her noble: victories as well as 
war. But to our story. 

Capt. Smith wrote several books, among 
‘them his own history, and therein enjoyed 
& great advantage. He may have re- 
-oorded only what he thought creditable, 
-and omitted the doubtful and the common- 
place; he may also have exaggerated. 
But there is little reason to charge him 
-with having done these things. Wherever 
his riarrative can be checked it is found 
fairly full and straightforward, and nothing 
has been discovered since to his serious de- 
triment wlich is not mentioned therein. 
For the adventurous captain was a public 
mun, the real founder ‘of Virginia, the 
-oldest State in America, and in the United 
States is thoroughly appreciated, aud has 
-quite a literature devoted to him. 

He was born at Willoughby, in Lincoln- 
shire, in January, 1579, the year that 
Spenser published ‘‘The Shepheard’s Ka- 
lendar,” and that in which the Spaniards 
received so sultry a greeting and ‘rapid 
turn-out from Ireland at the hands of Sir 
William Drury. When Philip made his 
second attempt to wrest the crown from 


CHAPTER I. 


| Elizabeth, Smith, a boy of nine, took 
, part in the rejoicings at his native village, 
{ shouted among the loudest at the defeat 
| of the Invincible Armada—and resolved to 
be a sailor. 

His first school was at Alford, his second 
at Louth. At neither did he do much 
good, and to the end of his life his spelling, 
particularly of foreign names, was abso- 
lutely appalling. His mother died when 
he was quite a child; his masters seem to 
have bcen somewhat harsh with him; his 
father, whom he respected most, was, he 
says, ‘‘cholerick;” so that his boyhood 
was rather troubled, and at last, despairing 
of happiness on land, he made up his mind 
to ran away to sea. 

To get the means to do so he one day 
sold his books and satchel and returned to 
the school intending to escape as soon as 
possible. No sooner had he entered the 
playground than he was told that the 
master wished to see him at once. Fearing 
that his secret had been discovered he went 
in to the interview. It was for no mis- 
deed he had been summoned, however; 
the master had sent for him to sympathise 
with him and to tell him that his father 
was dead. 

All thoughts of running away were now 
abandoned, and Smith went home to the 
funeral. At Willoughby he stayed till he 
was fifteen, and then he was bound ap- 
prentice to Thomas Sendall, the great 
merchant of King’s Lynn. Sendall was a 
stern master, Mistress Sendall was the 
thriftiest of housewives, and Smith was 
the most enterprising of apprentines. The 
{end may. be imagined. It was not long 
{in coming. One fine morning just after 
| the very early: breakfast Smith slipped out 
,and walked off home to Willoughby. . His 
‘guardians ‘were not overpleased to see 
j him, but they procured him a position as 
page to the son of ‘Lord Willoughby, and 
with him he started for Orleans. He 
reached Orleans, avd was immediately 
dismissed by Mr. Willoughby’s governor 
on the ground that the retinue for the in- 
tended tour through the capitals of Europe 
was quite large enough. , 

Instead of at once returning to England,, 
Smith went.to Paris, and made friends 
with a Scotchman named Hume, who bor- 
rowed his money, and gave him letters to 
“‘powerful friends” in Scotland to ensure 
his getting employment under King 
James. This was in 1594. Having seen 
Paris, Smith journeyed northwards, and 
finding at Rouen that he had not the 
wherewithal: to pay his passage-money 
across the Channel, dropped down stream 
to Havre, and there. ‘‘ with no two coins 
to jingle against-cach other,” the boy of 
fifteen enlisted in the English force under 
Sir John Norris, then helping King 
Henry rv. iu recovering from the Spaniards 
the places they held in Brittany. - 

The Dons were soon cleared out of 


France, and Norris was ordered off to Ire- 
land to cope with Tyrone. Smith, who 
had had very little fighting, remained he- 
hind, and joined a free company under 
Captain Duxbury, to proceed to the 
Netherlands and there continue the con- 
test with Spain. Here he spent four years 
and saw much small service. 

In 1598, the war having ended by the 
Peace of Vervins, Smith at nineteen found 
his occupation gone, and took ship to 
Leith, to present his letters of recommen- 
dation to Hume’s relatives. The vessel 
was wrecked on Holy Island, and Smith, 
though saved, was very much knocked 
about, and fell ill of a fever. For long 
days he lay between life and death, but 
the islanders nursed him through, and at 
last he was able to walk off ‘‘ along the 
causeway which connects the island with 
the mainland at low tide, having had 
enough of the sea—for a time.” 

He journeyed to Edinburgh, and there 
found that Hume’s relatives, though hospi- 
table, were of no exalted rank, and had no 
influence whatever. In disgust he re- 
turned to Willoughby, and there became 
quite a village hero. Being Wreaty Of the 
greatness that was thrust upon him, he 
resolved to retire from the society of his 
fellow-men, built himself a ‘‘bower” ina 
distant woad, and became—a hermit ! 

The “Hermit of Willoughby,” however, 
soon had enough of his loneliness, and after 
spending some time at Tattershall Castle, 

atl Lincoln’s seat in the Fens, took ship 
for the Low Countries in search of adven- 
ture. The Emperor Rudolf was engaged 
in one of his numerous wars ‘against the 
Turks, and was hard pressed to retain 
Transylvania, which Sigismund Bathori 
had the year before put under his protec- 
tion. Smith was delighted at haviug the 
chance of ‘‘ fighting the infidel,” and set 
off in hot haste for the seat of strife. 

He had inet with four Frenchmen, one 
of whom had announced himself as a great 
nobleman, and promised to introduce 
Smith to the Duchesse de Mercoeur, whose 
husband was then the emperor’s general 
in Hungary. With the ‘‘nobleman” and 
his friends Smith went on board shiy 
bound for St. Valery. At St. Valery the 
Frenchmen went first ashore, and with 
them took all Smith’s luggage, it being 
arranged that the boat would return for 
him. The boat, however, did not retarn 
till the next day; <the men were simply 
swindlers, who, in lédgue with the captain 
of the vessel, had possessed themselves ct 
all Smith’s outfit except what he stood up 
in. There was of ‘course a great disturb- 
ance, and Smith was put ‘on shore, having 
had to sell his cloak to pay his passage- 
money. : 

With him went a fellow-passenger to 
whom the rogues were known, and at his 
suggestion they started in pursuit to Mor- 


tain, There they found the “nobleman,” 
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ut could get no satisfaction out of him— 
2 was © lawyer's son, and the lawyer's 
nowlecge cf the criminal law was exten- 
ve anj. convenient. Smith’s friend was 


a “outlaw,” and could not appear; and | 


‘eing that nothing could be dune without 
siderable delay, they parted company, 
1d the young Englishman wandered about 
‘om port to port in search of a ship in 
hich to work his passage. 
ad gone; he even got to the point of 
‘arvation, and one day sat down by a 
wring in the forest to die. 

A good Samaritan, however, happened 
» pags that wey, took him to his home, 
ad set him on his legs again. 
as he well and strong, and off once more 
. search of an adventurous livelihood, 
tan in passing through « grove of trees 
zar Dinan he came upon one of the four 


All his money | 


Frenchmen who had robbed him. There 
being no lawyer present, fighting com- 
menced immediately. Cursell drew, Smith 
drew, and in a very short time the French- 
man was badly wounded, and on his knees 
confessing his villainy and screaming for 


. mercy. 


No sooner | 


Having thus settled with the French- 
man, and left. him to the villagers to take 
care of, Smith, hearing that one of the 
nobler-en in the neighbourhood had been 
educated in England, took the liberty of 
calling. He was warmly welcomed and 
handsomely treated ; and then, with much 
regret, continued his journey to Mar- 
seilles, where he hoped to get a ship to 
take him to Italy. : 

He was successful, and the ship started. 
A gale came on, and she had to run into 
Toulon. On again putting to sea the 


weather grew stormy, and the captain 
crept in shore and droppeo anchor not far 
from Nice, close to the littie island of Ss. 
Mary. 

The crew were Cathoiics, the passengers 
| were pilgrims bound to Rome; Smith was 
! the only Protestant on board. As the 
! weather continued rough these intelligent 
| fanatics persuaded themselves that the 
elements raged because of the presence on 
the vessel of the hated Huguenot. He, in 
i fact, was a Jonah, and out he must go if 
the tempest was to be stilled. In vain 
Smith expostulated ; in vain he struggled ; 
' he was ‘‘ the accursed of Heaven,” he was 
a “dog,” a * pirate”—‘“‘all Englishmen 
were pirates ’—‘“‘they were not going to 
perish for his life.” And so they took him 
up and pitched him headlong into the sea. 

(To be continued.) 


RIBBONS OF OUR ROWING 
CLUBS. 


\s a companion-plate to '‘The Cricket Colours 
of our Leading Schools” in the June pat 
a readers will find in the part for September a 
lection of ‘Ribbons of our Rowing Clubs.” 
hese are all drawn to scale, and the run of the 
ittern can be easily made out in all cases, ex- 
pt, perhaps, that of London, where the narrow 
hite bands come at sach wide intervals that 
wir insertion in the plate would have been 
isleading, and only the broad blue background 
consequently shown. 

‘All the champion clabs that took honours in 
ie Metropolitan Amateur Regatta on the 10th 
‘last July are represented. The Thames, who 
on the £200 cup, beating Kingston and 
ondon and becoming shampion of the senior 
urs for the year; the London, whf rowed a 
onderful dead heat with the Thames for the 
350 cup, and divided with them the senior 
ght-oar championship after a race in which 
‘ere was hardly a yatd between the boats at 
ly time between start and finish; the Anglian, 
ho won by a yard the £100 cup and the junior 
ght-oar championship after their splendid 
ee with the West London ; and the Twicken- 
um, who so easily carried off the championship 
the coxswained senior fours, 

Many of the leading clubs on our other rivers 
so have their places on the sheet. The Tyne 
ves us Newcastle and Scotswood, the Trent 
ves us Burton and Nottingham, the two Ouses 
veus York and Bedford. We have the black 
id white of Dublin, the pale blue of Cambridge, 
1e yellow and black of the Tewkesbury Avon, 
ie red and white of the Manchester Agecroft, 
id the blue with red monogram of the Derby 
erwent, all off the metropolitan river. In 
le very many cases where the ribbon of two or 
wee clubs is of the same pattern, the club best 
own out of its own district is that given. 
Occasionally the colours of the boat clubs at 
ir two older universities have been asked for ; 
e can give them here appropriately, and our 
aders can make a sheet of them for themselves. 
t Oxford—Balliol has pink, white, blue, white 
id pink ; Brasenose, black with gold edges ; 
hrist Church, blue with a red cardinal’s hat; 
orpus, red with blue stripe ; Excter, black with 
d edges; Jesus, green with white edges; 
incoln, blue with a mitre ; Magdalen, black and 
hite; Merton, blue with white edges and a 
d cross; New, three pink and two white 
Tipes ; Oriel, blue and white ; Pembroke, Rink, 
hite, and pink; Queen’s, red, white, blue, 
hite, blue, white, red; St. John’s, yellow, 
lack, red; Trinity, blue with white edges; 
niversity, blue with yellow edge; Wadham, 
ght blue; Worcester, blue, white, pink, white, 
ue ; St. Alban’s Hall, blue with arrow head ; 
t. Mary’s, white, black, white ; and Magdalen, 
ae and blue edges. These are all the chief 
ul 


At Cambridge—Caius has light blueand black ; 
Catherine’s, blue and white ; Christ’s, blue; 
Clare, black and golden yellow ; Corpus, cherry 
and white; Downing, chocolate; Emmanuel, 
cherry and dark blue; Jesus, red and black ; 
St. John’s, bright red and white ; King’s, violet ; 
Magdalen, indigo and lavender; Pembroke, 
claret and light slate; Peterhouse, dark blue 
and white ; Owen’s, green and white; Sidney, 
red and blue; Trinity, dark blue ; and Trinity 
Hall, black and white. - 


Correspondence, 


J. PRockTeR, W. BisHop, and Others.—You can hardly 
expect us to be overwhelmed with grief because the 
entire edition of the Christmas part sold out at such 
an unexampled rate that there were none left for the 
late comers! You or your representatives should 
have ordered early, as we told you, and then you 
would not have been so disappointed. That your 
agents chose to buy the part at a premium from 
other agents, and charge you accordingly, ts regret- 
table, but that fs hardly our fault. Of the Summer 
Part we printed an increased number, but late 
comers may have been unable to obtain it. Another 
year be wise in time, and order early. 


Compass,—The mark on one leg of the horseshoe mag- 
net shows that the end so marked is the north en: 
Bar magnets are best for working with. It often 
heppens that you fail with a horseshoe. 

CANAL DE SvUEzZ.—For appointments under the Suez 
Canal Company apply to the offices in Paris, or to 
one of the English directors. 

TROUBLESOME.—Very ! but see back, and trouble your- 
self. Skin-dreasing was fully goue into in the third 
volume. 

PRENT.—An apprentice is ‘‘allowed” the holidays 
mentioned in his indentures—and no more. 

CounTRIR LappIR.—1. You did quite right with the 
ferns. Tney will come up all right in good time 


again. 2. No, don't attempt browning vour gun at 
home, : 


A. FRASER.—There were five articles on cardboard 
modelling. They began in No. 200, in the December 
part for 1882. 


A. 0. MANDY.—To black bronze brass, clean the winch 
in aquafortis, rinse it in clean water, and then leave 
it in a mixture of twelve parts of hydrochloric acid 
to one each of sulphate of iron and pure white 
arsenic, until it turns the colour you want. Rinse 
it in clean water, dry it in sawdust, polish it with 
blacklead, and lacquer with green lacquer. 


HERCULES.—You can obtain a cheap dog from the 
Battersea Home, but it is not the place to go to for 
@ good one, unless you area thorough judge. The 
better plan is to answer or insert an advertisement ; 
but the best is to get some friend to choose the dog 
from some noted strain. 


J. HALL.—1. We gave, an article on stone-polishing a 
few months bac! There is no book specially treat- 
ing of the subject. 2 Slacken the first striog when 

ou have doue playing. That is the only way to 
eep it from snapping. 


ScHOOLBOY.—The “Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” is 
not yet published in book form. You can get it by 
buying the fourth volume. 


M. D. D.—1. George 1m. half-crowns as a rule are 
worth two shillings and sixpence. Surely you can 
see that # coin almost daily met with is unlikely to 
have apy fancy value. 2 Cut off the curls at once, 
and keep the hair as short as youcan. 4 boy should 
be ashamed of such effeminacy. 


PHa@N1X.—Before you can teach chemistry or elec- 
tricity you must hold a first-class certificate from 
the Science and Art Department. Write to Secre- 
tary, South Kensington, 3.w. 


A. F.—1. The owl fs a night bird, the crow a day bird. 
2. The silver is blackened by the excess of sulphur in 
the gue james. 3. The variation of the compass is 
now 18° 12’, 


XERXES.—Articles on yentriicquism were given in our 
first and third volumes, and to them you should 
year See the parts for June, 1879, and January, 

PATRICK MIRE.—1. Moore's Irish Melodies can be ob- 
tained through any bookeeller. There are editions, 
. all prices, 2. We know of no trustworthy history 
of Ireland. 


CocoanuT.—Stalemate is given when you aze in such a 
position: that your king cantidt move unless into 
check. 


P. TccKeR.—For all guns you must have a licence. 
There is no excep:ion. 


{ 
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AX OLD READER.—1. The coloured plate of British 

‘Freshwater Fishes was given away with the June 

rt in 1881. 2 “ My Boat, and how I made it,” was 

in our third number. 3 Ga 

‘A Sr. CLAIR OF THE IsLEs.—The few appointments in 

the Colonial Civil Service are filled by colonials. The 

examinations are not held here. You are of course 
eligible if you like to go. 


')/ scRLLEs.—The back parts and numbers in print can 
be had through any buokseller or stationer. 


# GovER.—There have been colonial bishoprics since 

- 1787. The oldest bishopric in England and Wales is 
that of Llandaff. 

R. K. N.—The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has £20,000 
‘a year; the Lord Mayor of London has £10,000 a 
year. We have no desire to fill either post, 80 can- 
not say. 

H. Popg.—1. The Mahrattas came into note first under 
Sivaji. The name of the Peishwa or prime minister 
who made his office paramount and heredi was 
Balaji Vishvanath. The territory of the Pelshwa 
was annexed in 1818. 2. Dannemora is in Sweden ; it 
is famous for its iron mives. 3. There are now 
thirty-eight States in the Union. General Arthur 
was Vice-President. 


Numuvus.—For a very good reason. There was no gold 
coined at the Mint in either 1881 or 1882. 


J. P. B—You can make your boots 


proof by soaking them for some 
808 ‘and water. It seems that a fatty acid is formed 


in the leather by the soap, and this makes it imper- 
vious to water. 


CroqueT.—1. You are not lighter after a meal than 
you were before—unless, as was suggested an ex- 
aminee, you have dined off puf-paste. 2 You 
are heavier with the breath out of you than with it 
in, and hence on delicate scales you will and 
fall as you breathe. 3. Diving not swimming 
under water in the sense that you mean. 


MEDIEVAL FOOTBALL.—Of course you know better 
than the rest of the world. You were an eye-witness 
of the e inthe reign of Elizabeth? Unfortu- 

the custom has not died out. J. B. P., of 
Dundee, sends us the following cutting from the 
local hewspenct : “ ORKNEY.—For the first time in 
Kirkwall the drapers and clothiers held Christ- 
mas as an entire holiday, most of the other business 
establishments having a halt-holiday- In the after- 
noon a football match took place in the streets of 
those ing above and below 
the Market Cross. After a sharp, stra the 
former were victorious, carrying to the 
head of the town.” 


ently water- 
ours in very thick 


J. PLACE —The leadi 
London and North- 
Great Northern. 


EvENING HyMy.—You will find the poem in a book 
entitled “A Library of Religious Poetry,” published 
by Sampson Low and Co. 


A SCHOOLDOT.< 4 MBAstoe peat on soft 
trees, such as the apple, the poplar, | it never 
fer very abundantly on the oar, and the rarity.of 
its growth thereon had a good deal to do with the 

Druidical ceremony. 


“The nish, greyish, waxen wings 
Still tell of Balder’s doom, 
Deep in the dark old hero times 
To Friga fraught with woe, 
‘Who made her son invulnerable 
To all things here below, 
Forgetting but one plant on earth— 
‘The mystic mistletoe. 
Its smovth branch gave the fateful brand 
Which blind old ficder hurled, 
‘And, bribed by Loki, swept away 
Bright Balder from the world!” 
Balder, the Northern Apollo, was restored to lif 
and the mistletoe given to the goddess of love, an 
every one who paseed under it received a kiss, to 
show that the branch was an emblem of love, and 
not of death. 


E. H.—The Bor’s Own Paper is published in October 
every year under the title of “The Boy's Own 
Annuai,” and the price is seven shillings and six- 
pence. Did you never look in a bookseller’s shop 
about Christmas-time? 


W. Y. 8.—The hot wind of Italy is the Sirocco, of 
Spain the Solano, of Arabia the Simoom. The Har- 
mattan is the dry wind of Guinea, the Pampero is the 
dry gale of La Plata, the Puna is the cold gale of 
Peru. Typhoons are the hurricanes of the Chius Sea, 
Cyclones are revolving storms, Tornadoes ordi- 
nary atorms with lightning and rain. 

SEASICK. —Seasickness is akin to biliousness; those 
who suffer much from one suffer from the other. No 
general cure is possible, for the causes and condi- 

ions are not the same in any two constitutions. Our 
“cure” is — fight it out, and make up your mind 
that it will soon be over. 

Dongo SALANO.—Mix vegetable black and any varnish 
together, and with the mixture you can write on the 
glass. 

F. W. SAVIDGE.—The novelist who writes under the 
name of “Ouida” is Louise dela Ramée. She was 
oe in 1840. For further particulars see “Men of 


railways of 


England are the 
eatern, the Mid 


land, and the 


best on soft-barked 


} Tiro.—1. You can make the section at the load-wi 


line either broader or narrower than at the deck 
thee make it broader. the sides are said to tur 
me. 2. Red deal is the best woud for spars; la 
wood is too heavy. You would not want shroud 
a two-foot cutter, but if you have them make t 
light, and fix with as little metal work as poss 
Shrouds properly speaking should be looped ¢ 
8. The nearer you sail to the wind the tighter 
haul your sheets, but the proportion that the le: 
of the maingheet bears to that of the jib depend 
the It is seldom equal ; some boats like t 
head-rails much tauter than others, Ip practice 
fore-shect is seldom altered ; it should be about 
enough for the foreboom to work easily and yet 
overhang the boat's side. 4. A better plan is to” 
the rope through the euchary and tle the end o 
it, and to fasten the loop on to the ringbolt 1! 
hook. 5. Never have a pole matt if you can hel] 
‘hen your topsail is down you ere carry’ tin 
aloft that must drive you to leeward. oh 


A WELL-WISHER.—Printing-ink ts a mixture of ling 
oil, black resin, soap, lampblack, ete, which 
had much better leave alone, and which you can 
more cheaply ready-made. 


W. H. MANNING and Others.—Why not send on t 
stions for competitions? We shall be glad 
em, 


8. E. 8MITH.—There is no danger in iodine, and n 
in hartshorn, and you can get them separately f1 
any druggist worthy of the name. 


CRELE.—You should write to the paper in which 
information appeared. We have quite enough tu 
to manage our own affairs without guing out of 
way to supplement or confirm the statements m; 
by our contemporaries. 


Cc. W. GouLp.—“ oblige by printing it in a fort 
number,” indeed? That 1s exactly what we will 
You can see the former number 157, aud maki 
perpetual calendar for yourself, as scores of oth 

ve done. 


CaNoE (Durham).—See No. 245 for ‘‘How to Buil 
Canadian Canoe.” Send us neither stamps 1 
stan} envelopes. We should not answer you 
you did, Any reply we may have to make mi! 
come through these columns. 

A. SANDGROUNDER.—We should advise re strongly 


stay on shore. A deat steward is to becoi 
popular with seasick passengers. 


W. H. M.—Your suggestion has been anticipated. F 
the last three years the Correspondence has been 
cluded in the index supplied with the volume, a 


which can be had separately, price one penny. 
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, Pror. J. F. Hopoerts. 


f CHAPTER XVIII. 


f (ms were the preparations for 


Earl Rolf’s return from this 
f brief British war. His losses, too, 
I} were very slight ; his gain was very 
large. He added to the English 
side a great extent of land that lay 
Ibeyond the English ‘ marches ” 
upon the British side. Beyond 
his gain for England, he re- 
ived from Morwen Penruddock 
Id to pay those troops that 


“There he lay some time before he could take again part in their rough boyish games.” 


TO 
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helped him to his crown. From Llewyd 
he gained, besides the land referred to, 80 
much gold as should be worth the heriot 
of two king’s thanes, four earl’s, five com- 
mon thanes, ten knights, and twenty free- 
men, to be qnit of service in the field 
against the British. Of Blue-tooth’s force 
but thirty had heon killed in the great 
slaughter of the British under King Lle- 
wellyn. Presents in gold and gems he 
had in multitude, and for the promise he 
had made the Domina to build a church 
for her on English ground, a certain 
British bishop sent a sum equal to rather 
more than .two thousand pounds of 
modern moncy—a gift of greit munifi- 
cence, especially for men of “ that old iron 
time.” 

The autumn leaves had left the blackened 
trees; winter was looked for as a pleasant 
guest. No snow had fallen, but the air was 
cool, and it was just the weather for a 
march. For miles before the entrance to 
the grounds around Earl Blue-tooth’s 
dwelling groups of boys, arrayed like 
mimic soldiers, trod the ground like old 
expericnced warriors. Here all likeness 
stopped, for they were loud and noisy, not 
sedate and sage as old warriors can be. 
They were armed with mimic weapons of 
wood, silvered to look like 1eal ‘‘ring- 
biters.” Shields they wore m ‘ie of woven 
basket-work, and on the head tho curious 
cap was worn much like the bo net of the 
Porygian mariner. They carried ‘‘ tokens” 
—standards made to show the badge of 
earl or chief. Fantastic were these ensigns ; 
some were formed to represent strange 
animals of shapes never seen in nature; 
some bore flags, or rather narrow pen- 
dants, from their staves; others bore 
mimic spears and lances. Many groups 
of women thronged the ways to greet Earl 
Rolf and his victorious host. The nume- 
rous colours of their dress and wimples 
made the whole district bright, for they 
flocked from far-off places to meet their 
friends whose valour had led them to the 
war. Daughters to meet their fathers, 
wives to their husbands, came each, certain 
that her hero was first in all the train. 

The throng to mect the victors was 
densest near the “hall,” where the Lady 
Edelgitha bad caused to be prepared huge 
vats of mead and foaming ale, flesh of the 
boar and ox, and many a dish now quite 
unknown in this our modern day. Upon 
the fields the boards were spread, where 
that huge banquet groaned. 

And now was seen @ cloud of dust arising 
from the west, and every cye was on the 
watch to be the first to see the foreguard 
of the grand array that the grim earl led 
home. 

At last they came, and from the throng 
swelled the full chants of praise in honour 
of the brave Earl Rolf and all bis war- 
worn friends. They welcomed them with 
fervent joy, and flew to give their toil the 


the lips he loves. But foremost at the 
outer field sat Harold, with the boys upon 
their little ponies, waiting the earl’s return. 
A smile of recognition was all that Blue- 
tooth gave to that small band of heroes, 
but it flew right to their hearts, for it told 
them more than words could tell of all his 
pride in them. How happy were those 
faithful hearts to see that suile of pride! 
How glad was Kenulf when he saw his 
father’s well-pleased glance. Then—the 
array! How splendidly the horse of Thor- 
ekull rode! How strong they looked! 
How pleased and bright looked every 
honest face! The men with double-axes 


marched, in dense column, next, and horns | dence arising between those whom she had 


were blown, and then there came the burst 
of martial song! Next marched the men- 
at-arros with spears and javclins and bills; 
the bowmen came next in order, then the 
shield-bearing slaves. Then came the 
troop of nurse and priest and priestess 
clad in white, then—oh, what joy for 
Harold’s heart !—his friend the Domina! 
She rode upon a stately steed ; her maidens 
rode behind, and after them a train of 
slaves with trophies of the war. Behind 
these rode those earls and thanes whose 
trains marched on before, then came the 
light horse in the rear, and the procession 
closed. 

We cannot paint the revelry that 
crowned that joyful day. Few were the 
mourners in the crowd, for the earl had lost 
but few of those he led with him to war on 
false Llewellyn’s band. 

On high bank in the hall was raised a 
seat for her who, widowed, childless, now 
had come a guest among her foes. The 
Lady Edelgitha hailed her as “sister,” 
friend. Her health was drunk in mighty 


draughts by all the warriors round, and | 


the scéps sang forth her 
son: 
thrill 
hearts. 

From the hall the feast spread merrily 
over the armed plain, and the whole army 
feasted and drank Earl Blue-tooth’s health. 
And round the tables fair-haired forms 
filled up the horns again and lit the feast 
with woman’s smile for joy to see those 
men. The warriors, brown with travel and 
stained with dust and grime, sat there like 
thunderclouds at rest, dark in the setting 
sun. The maidens bright behind them 
filling the mighty horns looked just like 
flashing meteors behind a cloud of storm. 

And when the night descended and the 
blazing fires were lit the talk grew loud 
and merrier till the noon of night had 
come, and then they lay down peacefully 
in battle-mantle wrapped, and with their 
round shields for pillows they slept as 
childhood sleeps, while over them the 
stars above their night watch set. For 
men were rough and ready, fought hard, 
and lived hard too, but they dearly loved 
a home gathering like this in that old iron 
time. : 

Then the Lady Edelgitha prayed the 
good Domina to pass with her to where 
she with her maidens wove the snow-white 
wool or worked the tapestry to mark the 
deeds of their heroic race. Here they 
found Gwennyth with the girls and Hilda. 
Sweet was the grecting that the princess 
gave to our good friend the Domina, who 
had feared that King Llewellyn’s conduct 
reflected upon her might cause some pain 
to Gwennyth. But she smiled warmly, 
embraced the widow of her foe, and wel- 
comed her to England. ‘This lady- 


raises, and their 
are sounding still when the pure 
of gratitude vibrates in English 


, mother of the daring boy who ventured to 
best reward a man can have—praiso from , 


cross Llewellyn has been so good to me, a 
poor and friendless outcast. Oh! were 
she only Christian and knew our light and 
doctrine, then she would be quite perfect. 
But, alas! I fear her confidence in the false 
tales of Odin is much too strong for us.” 

‘Fear nothing,” said the Domina. “If it 
be His good will who caused His light to 
shine on us that she may secits ray all will 
be well; but if He find it right for His own 
holy plan to veil it from her sight we can do 
nothing, Gwennyth. ‘Unless He build the 
house our labour is in vain.’” 

All this was said in British, and the 
Lady Edelgitha, not knowing what was 
said, was glad to see such loving confi- 


known to be opposed in thought and in- 
terests at home. So she was very glad to 
see them in this most pleasing strain, for 
she saw their eyes meant kindness, sho 
saw their looks were love. And she 
paused a moment, then she spoke, and 
asked the Domina if she’ would like to 
share the chamber Gwennyth used until 
her own was ready, which would take 
another day to order as she wished. ‘‘ One 
country and one tengue,” she said, “are 
always tender ties, aud here you must feel 
strangely among our rough-hewn crew. 
But they are gentle souls in peace, those 
men so fierce in war, and I am sure that 
even at home in your own British land 
you would have no truer welcome than 
from our English hearts.” 

Gwennyth assured her in the warmest 
terms that she had grown to love the 
English greatly, and she would have been 
quite happy save for one saddening 
thought, which she would one day tell her, 
but not this very night. Then they all 
spoke of Harold and his pure and nobie 
mind, worthy of euch a mother and of 
such a noble strain. Then the Domina 
gently began to make allusion to his 
craving thirst for knowledge, and how he 
used to ask her of the faith, and then she 
hoped the lady would not be very wrath 
because she had explained to him some of 
its leading truths. ‘‘ For we believe them 
holy, the written words of God, and we 
are glad to tell them to such as wish to 
hear the mercy that is promised by the 
Saviour of us all.” 

‘To-morrow, gentle Domina,” said the 
lady, with a smile, ‘thou shalt teach 
me this doctrine of peace snd gentle 
love. Earl Rolf desires greatly to know 
more of the tale and how He reigns in 
heaven, ‘the God who made the sun.’ If 
thou canst teach me this indeed I shall 
be glad, because my husband seeks it, and 
he feels—I know it well—that our priests 
are not as they have been, that their fre 
has died out, and that Odin’s star is paling 
before the gentle Christ.” 

Then the Domina rose softly from the 
quaint Saxon chair and embraced the 
good Edelgitha warmly, saying, 

“T am happier now than I ever thought 
to be again this side the tomb.” 

With many words of kindness they thea 
parted for the night. 

In the morning Harold, Beorn, std 
Kenulf joined the boys’ games, and showed 
how the grim Earl Rolf cut the false robbers 
down and paid the ransom with his axe. 
The boys were never weary of the theme, 
and many a curly-headed little Saxcz 
sighed that he could not be “out” like 
Harold the boy-earl, and win a name like 
him. But Oscar, son of Cerdic, rather 
sneered at what was said of Harold, snd 
declared he thought much was inventive, 
little truth. 2 

So Harold when he met him asked him 
who he thought had made a lying stort. 
“For,” said he, ‘either I lie or the Ext 
Rolf must lie, or dost thou call my fatbe 
nithing for his tale of my small trip‘ 
Britain ?” 

‘T never said he lied,” said Oscar, ‘bet 
I think too much is made of this 
adventure.” es 

“T cannot see in what it was absurd. 
said Harold, very coldly. ‘‘ We were et 
to do my father’s bidding, and we mm 
over the plains to Britain, nothing mc™- 
And hark ye, Oscar! Say of me wb! 
thou wilt, for I can bear it, but if the? 
sayest aught against my father, thovg! 
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thou art so much older than I am, I will 
chastise thee for it.” 

Now Harold never quarrelled. All the 
taunts that boys are apt to utter in their 
play he bore with staunch good-humour as 
mere jests, but when this jealous Oscar 
dared to hint a word that might be taken 
a3 reflecting on his father his English 
slood was up; and boiled directly. Oscar, 
a wanton sport, continued mocking, and 
it last he said, ‘‘Of course the son of 
3lue-tooth is a Thor, a Tyr, an Odin, all 
n one, and the poor doting earl must 
1eeds make Harold out to be a sort of 
sod, whatever be the real truth of the 
aatter !” 

“Oscar,” said Hurold, ‘‘I have warned 
hee fairly that I will bear no slur upon 
ay father, however slight it be, and as 
hou now hast spoken there is no help 
armies Look to thyself, man! be upon thy 
uard!”” 

The lads were only armed with ashen 
‘aves such as they used in Hilding’s mimic 
‘ar, but they were stout and strong. 
‘scar was glad to have a fair ex- 
ase for a good blow at Harold. But 
1e wary boy was not so lightly struck. 
'e knew each ward to practise in a 
ay, and though his adversary showered 
is blows like hail, not one could reach 
sung Harold. Coolly he stood and eyed 
out Oscar’s play, guarding his head and 
nbs as calmly as in jest, although in 
vage earnest Oscar struck, increasing in 
srage. At last, too blindly smiting at 
w earl, his guard was laid too open. 
uick as thought the staff of Harold de- 
ended and Oscar fell to earth. 

“Get up, my hearty!” Harold said, 
dlaughed. ‘I only want to teach thee 
't to speak despisingly of good Earl 
alf, my father. That ‘cut’ he taught 
2 in the robbers’ cave. I never shall 
rget it. Come, we are friends until thou 
eakest aught against my father’s honour, 
tif thou darest such foul speech again, 
1 beat thee.” 
But the heavy blow was more severe 
an Harold had intended, and Oscar 
wee could crawl to Hilding’s house, 
led by Beorn and Kenulf. There he lay 
ne time before he could take again part 
their rough boyish games. 
Now, when this fray commenced, the 
lhad just approached the ground where 
: boys fought, and the tall shrubs and 
lerwood that fenced it from the park 
icealed him from their view. The other 
78 were too intent upon the stubborn 
ot to notice anything but that, and so 
was unseen. He marked how Harold 
e himself, and smiled to see the blow 
ich he had taught him in the cave bring 
‘er Oscar down. Unseen, he stalked 
ay from thence. and sought his lady’s 
ver, and told her that some day her son 
ald be as great a man at arms as any in 
land. How proud she was to hear 
3 praise! and how she thanked the earl 
giving Harold high-souled thoughts to 
ke of him a man. 
‘I hate the blustering bully race, for 
r seeking blows, but I love to see my 
1 brave boy bear him as fits a man.” 
tut the boys were all delighted with the 
on they had seen, and Harold’s praise 
{ fame rose higher than before, 
{then they begged him to teach them 
7 to give ‘Earl Rolf's cut,” and the 
dle forenoon they practised it and never 
| enough. 
‘hen after their accustomed meal th 
ged to have aride with Harold throug] 
camp to see the feats performed by 


rae 


many sturdy wrestlers and many men at 
arms. And the earl gave his permission 
and allowed the boys to ride, and, oh! 
what pleasure for the lads! As they pre- 
pared to mount he rode into the playground, 
and called out from the troop Harold and 
Beorn and Kenulf and’ the four younger 
boys who had shared their dangers with 
them upon the British side. 

“Harold,” he said, advancing, ‘‘ thou 
hast proved thyself a man in the famous 
ride to Britain. But, by the gods of war! 
thou wast not alone in valour nor in war- 
like shift of wit. They are all good little 
warriors, and I wish to give a proof of my 
pride and satisfaction with thy companions 
all. I promised thy friend Kenulf a noble 
battle-axe when his strong arm could 
wield it; he chose the gift himself. But 
it will be some years, I fear me, before his 
strength is such as to let him lift it from 
the earth. So I had one made for him as 
like it as two brothers, but it is small and 
light, and he may learn to use it and kee 
it for my sake. He shall ride to the hall 
with me to fetch it.” 

It would take a clever man to tell 
how this well-adapted gift pleased the 
boys, and it would task him still more to 
show how enthusiastic their pleasure was 
when he proceeded to ask each boy in turn 
what he would like best. Beorn said he 
would like a battle-sword ‘‘like the earl’s 
own blade, only something lighter.” Hugo 
suggested a lance with a real cutting 
point. Harold asked a sword like Beorn’s, 
and the other boys did the same. And 
having exhausted one historian in describ- 
ing the joy produced by the promise of the 
ear] to provide each boy with the weapon 
he most desired, we should have to provide 
a dozen more fine fresh hearty writers to 
do justice to the scene which we are about 
to describe. 

Earl Rolf rode off, and was closely fol- 
lowed by the delighted youngsters until 
they halted on the large gravelled space 
in front of the eastern entrance to the hall, 
whence he returned, and with him certain 
armourers bearing— Let the reader guess 
what they bore! But—no—they would 
not do it, so we tell them what it was. 

Each bore, for each of those brave lads, 
a model axe of steel, like Rolf’s, only with 
ashen shaft instead of such a handle as his 
solid iron staff. For each, besides, ‘there 
was a brand new model battle sword of 
steel, seven model javelins, seven spears, 
seven glowing shields with bosses gleaming 
in the sun like gold, and light as basket 
work. They were of linden boards 
covered with white goats’ hide, and seven 
helmets made of gilded leather bound with 
steel rings around, save that for Harold 
his helm was bound with gold. On each 
axe-head was written in the runes of that 
old time, ‘‘ Rolf se torl me heht gewyrcan,” 
and under that the name of each boy 
severally, so that in modern English it 
would read, “Rolf the earl had me 
wrought,” for Harold, Beorn, or Kenulf 
as it stood. Oh, they were very glad. 
But the wise earl spoke thus: 

“These arms are given as a mark of 
trust ; wear them in riding out beyond the 
park, but never in the playground. That is 
law for Harold and his ‘riders.’ A second 
law is not to draw the sword or point the 
spear or brandish axe against your own 
companions. Who does this has my dis- 
pleasure and is nithing/ But ye shall 
ride with me to-morrow to behold the 
warriors depart. Now, Harold, see that 
my commands are well attended to. I look 
to you as surety for the band. Now 


gallop to thy mother, Harold; say that 
her boy wears arms, for he is worthy!” 

What a cheer they gave! How it rang 
through the welkin! Then the earl with- 
drew, and laughing cnichts now helped to 
arm the lads. The axes were slung to 
their saddle-bows, the sword hung from a 
sword-belt round the hips, and all the 
mountings were of polished bronze; the 
shields were held in their left hands, and 
the boar spears hung behind them in their 
proper slings. It was a gallant gift for 
that old stern time. 

On the day of the departure of the troops 
to seek their several homes a rumour was 
spread that a train of armed warriors was 
coming on in the direction of the hall from 
the east portion of the district known as 
fhe country of the West Saxons, on whose 

rder-front Earl Blue-tooth’s land was 
situated. The distant watch posted on 
the farthest stations when relieved said 
that some peasants had told them of such 
a grand array coming from the east. 
Who these men might be passed the grim 
earl’s skill in guessing. But as all the 
host at noon were to feast high at parting, 
he could not leave his guests to ride and 
view the strangers. Therefore he ordered 
all the host to be by just an hour before 
noon in arms upon, the plain. The seven 
boys armed with their much-prized gifts 
rode out with the good earl just like the 
seven stars which sages say are servants to 
the sun. 

But now more messengers came in con- 
firming all the news, and so Harold begged 
his father to be allowed to ride under the 
guardianship of old Hilding to demand 
what these men might be. And the grim 
earl consented, for the boys were tall for 
their age and stately to look at, more like 
youthful knights than boys just trying 
arms, and he thought it would not be a 
slight or careless reception if the lads were 
first to meet the strangers. But he could 
not offend his chieftains, and the other 
men of war whose aid had been extended 
in that time of need. 

The three great friends, Harold, Beorn, 
and Kenulf, rode together; Kenulf very 
proud because his battle-axe was full half 
a pound heavier than those of his com- 
panions, and his axe came to be called 
“The Earl,” and he himself ‘‘ The Battle- 
axe Boy.” Under the guidance of Old 
Hilding, the boys rode laughing on, 
flourishing their weapons, or, at the old 
man’s bidding, carrying them according to 
the discipline of the times. The younger 
‘Dboys rode after the front line, and, what 
with jest and merry laughter, a more jovial 
party never trotted forth in the bright 
autumn air. The grim earl rarely laughed, 
but when he saw the carriage and bearing 
of the youngsters he laughed a pleasant 
laugh that became him very well. 

The boys had ridden onwards in that 
direction from whence the new-comers 
were said to be coming, and they rode on 
and on until they became aware of a large 
body of horse right before them. Fore- 
most rode the Zthling, on a spotless coal- 
black horse, in his tunic of white and 
gold. Beside him rode a horseman with a 
“token ”’—a shaft of wood, surmounted \ 
by the semblance of a griffin wrought in~ 
bronze. On the right hand rode an equerry 
with a precious casket of noble presents 
from the king. The 2thling wore a falcon 
on his wrist—a gentle bird, proud of its 
hood and bells. : 

When Ethelwulf the @thling saw the 
boys he cried, ‘‘ Yonder is Harold, son to 
grim Earl Rolf. I hold it a good omen 
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that he comes forth to meet us on our en- 
trance to the land which his good father 
owns and guards with so much skill. Ride 
forward, Osric, and greet him well from 


Now when the boys saw a stout-armed 
thane ride out alone to meet them, Harold 
said, ‘‘ I think they are not friendly ; they 
ride too trimly armed. But what this 
fellow here can mean by riding out 
upon us I really cannot tell. I ride to 
meet him, if Hilding will but give me 


leave.” 

“Ride out, my son,” quoth Hilding; 
“hold thy shield before the> and de- 

thy lance.” 

“Good!” said the boy-earl, laughing ; 
“T shall not forget to give him meet re- 
ception any way.” 

And then he spurred his little pony on 
and soon had reached the stranger. Then 
he reined his tiny charger in and cried, 
“Whom have we hes to break King Ken- 
walch's peace ? ”” 

“Fair sir,” replied the horseman, ‘‘ we 
break no man’s peace ; but if we meet with 
roughness we too can be rough. It seems 
to me that the late British war has thinned 

our numbers of your fighting-men, that 
Boys and greybeards are sent out to meet 
us!” 


‘‘Sir Thane,” said Harold, “I am 


nothing loth to show thee that a boy like 
me wears not his arms for nothing. Be- 
| take you to your shield; I have a fancy 
; that my weapon, the gift of good Earl 
Blue-tooth, will suffice to cleave that 
plated ‘ linden-board ’ in twain!” 

And though in that day youth was kept 
in awe of men’s superior wisdom, Harold 
had felt himself so raised above his boyish 
state that when this horseman’s chafing 
tones attacked his ear he felt as though 
he could have given battle to the whole 
party with his single arm. 

But Ethelwulf rode up, and laughing 
cried, ‘‘ My lords, I bar contention ! Thane 
Egbert, this young man—or boy, as thou 
wilt have it—has earned, I am sure, aright 
to carry arms, for he is son to Blue-tooth, 
a man who would not stoop to give his son 
a privilege he was unworthy of. Besides, 
to seek me out, and bring his father tidings 
of my fate, he rode so far into the Britons’ 
; land as nigh had cost him dear. My brave 
friend Harold, I am glad to see thee ride 
to-day in arms. Thy shield is white, but 
soon I hope to see the oroch’s hide or skin 
of the grim wolf borne to show token of 
thy skill in war. Be friends with good 
Thane Egbert. Now ride on and tell me. 
Harold, what makes the good Earl Rolf?” 

The kindness of the A‘thling soon re- 
moved all trace of Harold’s anger. Egbert 


laughed, an“. greatly liked the ‘‘ pluck” of 
the young earl, and they rode lovingly to- 
wards the plain where Rolf had drawn bis 
forces up once more in battle guise, ands 
received the Zithling with the shout of 
warriors flushed with victory. 

Most courteous was the 
Rolf and Ethelwulf the Zthling. Ken- 
walch had heard of the complete success of 
Blue-tooth’s expedition, and was in hase 
to ratify whatever terms the earl had mad: 
with Britain. Therefore the Ethling was 
dispatched to him with gifts and courteou 
phrases. 

Without dismounting from his tire 
horse, the ZZtbling rode all down tl 
ranks and praised the martial bearing, th- 
warlike skill, the discipline and conduct ct 
the troops, and gave most costly bracelet 
to Thora! and the other earls and thans 
whom Rolf in special lauded. Nor did th: 
men of less illustrious birth come off wit) 
slighting notice. Rings and battle-swor:: 
and other gifts were given, which, wit! 
their portion of the booty brought frou 
the late scene of conflict, sent the mt: 
singing home. 

Then the grim earl invited all the tra: 
to enter his poor hall to rest and take r-- 
fection. There we must leave them for 
while and seek our hero’s noble mother. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Louis Rovsse.et, 


a 
Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” “‘ The Drummer Boy,” etc., etc. 


‘N spite of this tranquillising conclusion, 
the Maharajah’s narrative hed thrown 
@ gloom over all. Even the sportsmen, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE PICNK. 


appeared. 
His highness had condescended to take 


sce: 


“Brought It down with a crash between the Tiger's eyes.” 


anxious a3 they were to come face to face 
with the terrible King-of-the-Tigers, did 
not care to expose their wives and 
daughters to such a meeting. 

ppily a joyous fanfare sounded, and 
changed their thoughts. It was from 
Herr Becker's band, that had accompanied 
the colony of the Armoudjan to the 


ic. 
PuBenoath the dense shade of the great 
trees in the park sumptuous tables awaited 
the guests, and soon amid the festivity the 


in the picnic, and presided, assisted 
y Mrs. Butnot and Mr. Peernose, while 
the colonel, flanked by Butnot and Hol- 
beck, sat at the other end. 
Such an occasion could not be allowed to 
pase unimproved. As soon as the viands 
ad been dispatched the toasts began. 
Goulab Sing proposed the health of ‘The 
Queen,” and the colonel responded with 
that of his highness, ‘‘the eminent and 
hospitable Sovereign of Mahavellipore.” 
As the toasting threatened to continue 


unlucky King-of-the-tigers had dis-| until it was time to return to the Armpel 
‘jan, the young ladies, with the muatems 


consent, left the table, and with them w= 
the younger men, leaving their elder t 
continue by themselves their politics 
scientific dissertations. 

Gladly did the laughing juniors plang 
into the leafy shadows of the park on the 


way to the cascade, which they had hear 
was very picturesque. But when they ba 
arrived there they found on the re 


borders of the stream that bore away © 
water from the fall such a splendid strete 
of unbroken green turf that a shout of ed 
miration arose from every one. 

“What a fine croquet-ground it woul 
make!” said the yeung ladies. 

“ it would be difficult to find 
more perfect ground,” said Mr, Grits 
with the air of a connoisseur. ** Unforte 
nately, I do not suppose that bis highme: 
has s game here to offer us.” 

“But unless I am mistaken,” said 
charming Miss Shaughnessy, “ there comet 
to be a box in the carriage which’ brogee 


Mrs. Butnot and my aunt. Papa order 
one to be put in, in case we found § me 
place to play.” 

« How hi !” exclaimed the ladies. 


Mr. Griffin and Mr. Bluecoat disay 1 
at a run, and in a few minutes = 
with the box that was so much desired. 

“Tf you like,” said the eldest Miss Bet 
not, ‘‘ we will play the return to our Be 
match. Miss Shaughnessy can choose be 
side, as she did the other day, and I wi 
keep my old partners.” 

“That is it !”” exclaimed the girls. “ W 
will have the return, Gentlemen, Be= 
the same colours as before,” 

“But,” timidly observed Mr, Grits 

— 
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‘‘which side am I to be on? You know 
that my wretched headache prevented my 
taking part in the first match.” 

“You can look on,” said Miss Shaugh- 
nessy, maliciously, ‘‘and act as umpire, 
unless Mr. Everest, who took your place 
the other day, cares to give you his now.” 

“If you will allow me,” said Everest, 
“T have my mallet, and I will keep it.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Butnot, inter- 
posing. ‘Mr. Everest was the champion 
in the last match, and he cannot retire to- 
day without causing us, if we win it, to 
lose the fruits of our victory.” 

Mr. Griffin thus saw himself refused the 
honours of combat, and had to content 
himeelf with looking on. And Everest 
was quite happy at being able to inflict 
this innocent vengeance on the unhappy 
author of his past miseries. But these 
miseries seemed completely forgotten, or 
clse the young lord was scrupulously 
obeying the orders of Dr. Holbeck, for he 
threw himself into the game with quite 
juvenile ardour. 

This time Miss Shaughnessy’s adver- 
saries cndeavoured to win victory to their 
side, and the battle was long and warmly 
disputed. 

Miss Butnot had made a very able dis- 
positon of her forces, and while she and 

er friends tried to pass the hoops and 
reach the stick, she confided to her part- 
ners the duty of looking after Everest and 
commenting him without mercy. But the 
young lord was a very much better hand 
at the game than they bargained for, and, 
notwithstanding all they could do, con- 
tinued to send their balls rolling to all 
sides of the horizon, and, clearing off the 
obstacles one by one, flow to the help of his 
associates and helped them along to victory. 

Miss Butnot saw with dismay the num- 
ber of rovers augmenting in the enemy's 
camp. Defeat, crushing and humiliating, 
seemed again inevitable. 

Suddenly from the mountain was heard 
a confused noise, which seemed to rapidly 
approach the place where they were play- 
ing. At first but slight attention was 
paid to it, but soon, to their astonishment, 
& group of natives sprang into view, and, 
shouting as they went, seemed to be run- 
ning for their lives. 

‘What is the matter with those people ?” 
asked Miss Butnot, rather Samael: 

She had scarcely finished, when among 
the shouting she was able to distinguish 
the terrible words, ‘‘Bagh Rajah! The 
King-of-the-Tigera!” At the same time, 
from among the rocks close by came a 
fearful growl, repeated again and again 
by the echo. 

The players, both ladies and gentlemen, 
paused for a moment undecided, but as 
they again heard the growl they were 
seized with a panic, and rushed towards 
the palace in disorder. 

Amongst those who thus fled, without 
even thinking of covering the retreat of 
the frightened girls, not one would have 
hesitated, gun in hand, to have faced the 
tiger, but powerlessness paralyses the 
bravest, and Panic is the most catching of 
complaints. Everest himself, brave heart 
as he was, fled—carried away by the irre- 
sistible instinct of self-preservation. 

Engrossed in the game, he had been one 
of the last to quit the ground, and the 
fugitives were some distance ahead of him. 
This mattered little: he knew that in a 
few strides he conld catch them up, for 
none of them could outrur him. 

Suddenly he heard behind him a piercing 
shriek which made his blood run cold, 


and stopped him. Turning, he saw Miss 
Shaughnessy on the ground. The unhappy 
girl in her flight had caught her foot in 
one of the hoops and been thrown down. 

Everest rani towards her to help her to 
rise, when he saw leisurely approaching 
from among the rocks an enormous tiger, 
without doubt the King-of-the-Tigers him- 
self. With his eyes fixed on the young 
girl, the monster advanced, scratching the 
ground like a cat, ready to leap on his 
victim. 

At this sight a flash passed before the 

oung man’s eyes, and he felt his heart 

t so as almost to burst its walls. At 
last ho was facing the deuth he had so long 
desired and expected, and, happier than 
he had ever dreamed he could be, he was by 
his death to save the life of the poor child 
on the ground. Yes, he would die, and 
gladly give his valueless life to retain for 
Colonel Shaughnessy all that remained to 
him of happiness in this world. 

Mechanically he picked up one of the 
boxwood mallets that lay on the grass, 
and, armed with this frail plaything, he 
ran towards the tiger. The monster 
stopped when he saw the young man 
coming to meet him. He opened his huge 
jaws and gave a loud growl. Doubtless it 
seemed strange to him that any one would 
dispute the prey that had been prepared 
for him. And so, haughty and menacing, 
he was pulling himself together to punish 
the madman for his temerity. 

But Everest had reached him. With a 
movement of unconscious bravado, the 
young man brandished the mallet for an 
instant, and then, with all his strength, 
brought it down with a crash between the 
tiger's eyes. The toy broke in s hundred 
pieces on the brute's forehead of stone. 

At the unexpected attack the King-of- 
the-Tigors had recoiled. Everest waited 
for him to spring, and instinctively shut 
his eyes. What was his surprise—his stupe- 
faction—when he opened them a second 
afterwards to see the redoubtable monster 
in full retreat, with his tail down, like a 
dog that had just been whipped! 

“Well,” thought the young lord ; ‘it is 
written that death is not to come to me.” 

Amazed, he stayed there, oblivious of 
all that had preceded and brought on this 
meeting. But the reverie only lasted for 
a minute; soon he remembered that the 
young lady was still on the grass, perhaps 
wounded, and more or less in a swoon. 

He turned round; Mary was already 
standing up, and as he approached to re- 
assure her, or to question her, she held out 
her hand to him and bashfully said, 
“Thank you; thank you for both my 
father’s sake and my own!” 

The young man bowed, and respectfully 
clasped. the brave girl’s hand. The sports- 
men came running up with their guns, but 
the King-of-the-Tigers had disappeared 
among the impenetrable thickets of the 
jungle. 


(To be continued.) 


j these Nootka dwellings is 


HOMES OF MANY LANDS. 
PART IL 


Hz Indian who paddled his canoe about :t 
the late Fisheries Exhibition had a wig- 


wam at the side of the pond, which gave a very 
fair idea of the gencral run of Red Indian homes. 
It consisted of a few sticks planted in th: 


ground, leant up against each other in the form 
of a cone, and covered with strips of birch bark. 

All the houses, however, are not conical. 
The Ojibbeways have pole huts covered with 
matting, and the Iroquois occasionally live in 
numbers in sheds from fifty toa hundred fr 
long with about a dozen fires under one roof. 
The Mandan Indians build their dwellings in th: 
shape of a flat cone, almost like a pie, some forty 
feet in diameter and twelve feet in extrem: 
height, with the floor sunk a foot below i+ 
surface, and the roof covered with willow mat. 
ting, grass, and carth, and strongly built so x 
to afford a general lounge for the gentlemen 
during the evening. 

The winter wigwam of the Dacotahs ws: 
built of fifteen-feet saplin, The Wallawail: 
Indians of British Columbia dig round holes ir 
the ground from ten to a dozen feet deep ani 
forty or more feet round, with a roof of mz! 
and driftwood, and having a hole on one of it: 
sides with a flight of steps into the mansio: 
made out of a notched pole. In the summer tim: 
the Wallawallas live in lodges made of rast 
mats hung on poles, The taste of the Walla 
walla is peculiar; his greatest delicacy is rot 
salmon. The Paragnay Indians in the 
are as easily provided for as the Columbian: : 
they stick two or three boughs into the groun! 
and over them throw a cowskin. In the gipst 
tent of our own country we see the same arrange 
ment of bent sticks aud cover, though the mst- 
ting and the skin have given place to canvas 
and shirting. It is amongst these Indians «f 
Western America that when fuel is scarce a cot 
is cooked with her own bones, the flesh beiz: 
cut off, the bones taken out and a fire mai> 
of them at which the meat is roasted. 

In Nootka the houses are built of very 
broad planks rested on each other's edge: 
fastened with pine bark. They have only 
der poles at considerable distances, but thes 
are stayed with larger poles placed slant 
within. They are seven or eight feet hizt. 
sloping slightly upwards, and the roof is loos. 
so that the planks on top can be moved about 
to allow the smoke to escape or the light enter; 
and indeed the Nootka Indian not infrequettly 
cames home through the roof. Round the iz- 
terior are benches seven or eight feet long, fur: 
or five broad, and six inches high, on which t. 
family sit and sleep. At one end of each hous 
are the trunks of very large trees four or fr 
feet high, with the front carved into a hurt 
face, and arms and hands cutout upon the siz 
and painted so as to make that very cu 
figure, the Klumma. A very full account : 
iven in Captain 
Cook’s third voyage, and in the journals of ::- 
great circumnavigator there are many notices | 
the rough-and-ready houses of the Polynesians 

In Fiji the native houses are oblong in shat, 
twenty or thirty feet long and fifteen feet 
They are made of cocoanut wood and tree! 
and are very well built with two doorways « 
opposite sides. The posts are abont a ys: 
al and the intervals are filled in with wi 
work. The roof is of very high piteh and ba 
rafters of palm-wood thatched with sugar-ca: 
and fern-leaves, The door is of matting, x. 
there is a regular stone hearth for a tirepla« 
The house is undivided by partitions, but tt: 
two ends are raised about a foot above :- 
general floor, and here the natives sleep. 
Tahiti the houses are twenty-four feet 
eleven wide, and nine high. They are tha: 
with palm-leaves, have a soft hay floor, ba 
sides. In the Sandwich Islands the houses = 

uite four times the size, and have also t+ 
floors, but the sides are filled in and the dee ~ 


a. low oblong hole which looks as though it 
made for the family to roll throagh. 
Australian hut is of the gipsy type, just lary) 
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enough to sit down in but not to permit of any | prietor. Near the door, which is very low, is 


stretching. 


It is built of pliable rods as thick | a square hole serving for chimney and window. 


asa finger bent over into ovem shape by sticking {| The side walls and roof project and form a 


Panama Hut. 


both ends in the und, and covered with 
leaves and bark. ‘I'he Australian aboriginal 
still sleeps with his heels turned up towards his 
head, and in this position manages to get four 


portion where benches are placed to sit on. 


Where there are large families three or four | 


houses are built and surrounded with a court- 
yard having palisade walls. These walls have 


Batavian 


sleepers into a hut in which were one to lie at | 
full length either his head or his heels would 
have to be outside. In the north, where the 
weather is warmer, the lee side of the hut is 
left open. There was a time when every Aus- 
tralian hut, alone amongst the houses of the | 
vorld, had a filter. It is true that this was the | 
only furniture, but still the oblong piece of bark 
tied up at each end with a twig of a tree shows 
that sanitary knowledge had therein made an 
advance which might very profitably be imitated 
amongst more civilised nations. 

The Maori houses are about six feet high and 
about twenty feet by ten. 
nearly down to the ground. The frame is of 
light sticks of wood and the walls and roof are 
made of dry grass firmly knit together and 
sometimes lined with bark. The ridge-pole 


The roof slopes | 


House. 


regular stages for defence, and in fact the archi- 
tecture generally is in advance of that of most 
Polynesians. 

In Sumatra and Java and the islands of the 
Archipelago the contrast between the houses of 
the poor and the palaces of the rich is more 
marked than in any other countries of the 
world, 

(To be continued.) 
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| Try anp Trust.—There are two little words 
in our language which I always admired— 
“try” and “trust.” You know not what you 
can or cannot effect until you ty; and if you 
| make your trials in the exercise of ¢rust in God, 
| mountains of imaginary difficulties will vanish 


rans right along the top and is occasionally 
ornamented with a carved portrait of the pro- 


as you sppioee them, and facilities will be 
afforded which you never anticipated !—Rev, 
| John Williams, of Erromango. - 


A BOY’S TOUR THROUGH EGYPT, 
THE DESERT, AND PALESTINE. 


PART IL. 


1 following day we started from Cairo at 

lla.m., and arrived at Suez at 8 p.m., a 
most uninteresting and dusty ride. We were off 
the next morning early for Ayun Musa, where wo 
expected to meet our caravan. Going by boat 
down the Red Sea, the water was of the deepest 
blue, in many places so clear that the bottom 
was distinctly visible, with the fish darting in 
and out amongst the rocks. On our right were 
the mountains that shut the Israelites in ; on 
our left the sandy desert, soon to be our homo 
for six weeks, As the water was too shallow 
for the boat to approach within a quarter of a 
mile of the shore, we took off boots, turned up 
trousers, and, mounting the backs of Arabs, 
were carried to where it was supposed to be about 
up to our knees, those unfortunate enough to 
be rather short being eropped where the water 
was over their middles. e tents were pitched 
close to the little oasis known as the “ Wells of 
Moses.” Not very far off was an immense cara- 
van of Mecca pilgrims, who are fed by the 
Turkish Government. This doubtless accounts 
for their numbers. As they were in quarantine 
we did not pay them a visit. We have long 
beon eagerly Tooking forward to this desert por- 
tion of our journey. The majority of travellers 
to Sinai return to Suez, but we hope to be able 
to enter Palestine by way of Gaza. Our tents 
are most comfortable. The dragoman, a Nubian, 
anda rather stout old man, has been through 
the desert thirty-two times. Our escort is 
rather formidable, consisting of twenty-two 
camels,.and about thirty quarter-clad, savage- 
looking Arabs, who are to act as guards, 
though they ns pay would the 
first to rob or murder us could they do so 
with impunity. 

The first day’s journey is over a perfectly flat 
waste of sand, with not a vestige of vegetation 
of any kind. About midday we halt for lunch ; 
the baggage eamels go on before, with some 
guards to pitch the tents. Fortunately for us 
the sky was cloudy, or the heat here would have 
been intense. We spent our first Sunday in 
Wady Wardan, and were very glad of the rest. 
Camel-riding is all very well for a time, but 
eight or nine hours of it is very apt to give one 
the backache, as the long, swinging step of the 
camel necessitates the rider making a succession 
of not very graceful bows. Our canteen arrange- 
ments are excellent, nothing surprising me more 
than the number of dishes the cook produces. 
With his little fire and a few tin pots he would 
serve up five or six courses in no time. We all 
considered that we fared better in our tents 
than at hotels. No doubt ‘‘ hunger was the 
best sauce,” but our provisions consisting of a 
thousand eggs, and about a hundred live chickens 
and turkeys, there is certainly something over 
which to pour the sauce. 

Towards evening camels, chickens, etc., are 
all let loose. There is no fear of losing them, 
for as soon as darkness sets in they all huddle 
ele near the tents. . 

‘he second day’s journey brought us to Mara. 
The ground was very dry, but we ascertained 
that there is plenty of water here in the wet 
season, and it is still bitter. 

Riding on we were glad to leave the plain and 
encamp among the waving palm-trees and by 
the side of running water. We are at the Elim 
of Scripture. It is still a most fertile spot. 
Aboo, our dragoman, warned us against wandering 
far from the tents, as the Arabs in these parts 
have no very great respect for life or property. 
We were provided with some flea-proof night- 
shirts, most necessary things for the Kast. 
These are made in one piece, the only opening 
being at the neck. The hands are provided 
with a thumb, to make it possible to handle a 
revolver. Once in a night-shirt of this sort 
(which must be seen to be appreciated), well tied 
up round the neck, and powdered with ‘‘ Keat- 
ings,” the traveller may rest in peace. On tlio 
whole we succeeded very well, yet, now an’ 
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ther, in spite of all our precautions, some 
unwelcome visitors would disturb our midnight 
alumbers. 

Every day travelling becomes more enjoyable. 
We passed through some exceedingly grand 
wadies (or valleys). The sandstone rocks in many 
places were of all the colours of the rainbow. 
At one time we camped by the Red Sea, within 
sight of the ‘Baths of Pharaoh,” where the 
water rises boiling from the ground. The shore 
was covered with most beautiful shells, with 
which we filled our pockets, and then had a 
most refreshing swim in the wonderfully blue 
water, much to the alarm of our dragoman, who 
feared the sharks would relish a meal off an 
Englishman. 

‘he next morning we enjoyed the last swim 
we shall have for many weeks. We are now 
entering the mountaineus district of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. The scenery is very grand, 
crag upon crag towering above us on every 
hand. Towards evening we reach Wady Moka- 
teb, or the ‘‘ Written Valley.” For 1,200 years 
this spot has been noted for the curious writings 

m the rocks. Some think it is the work of 

e Israelites. We visited the ancient Egyptian 

uoise mines, Here lived a Major Me- 
Donald, who worked in the old excavations for 
aome years, but never gained sufficient to repay 


him. "It is not surprising, as it cost him 2s. 6d. 
a day for water. ‘e saw his house, now almost 
im ruins. . 


As we always reach our tents about sunset, 
there is some spare time after dinner for reading, 
writing, etc. This evening we had a social 
nesting —readings, recitations, and music, and 
very pleasant it was. Another day's journey 
brings us to Wady Feiran, the Rephidim of 
Scripture, Here are hundreds of palm-trees, 
looking doubly beautiful after so much sand 
and rock. A young Arab met us on crutches, 
who some years’ ago was bitten by one of the 
many snakes that infest these parts, and the 
sheik to save his life hewed his leg off with his 
sword. We camped early, and wandered off to 
explore the ruins of a Christian church built 
here in the sixth century. 

The rocks all around are full of holes, in 
which the anchorites lived, or rather existed. 
Now they are only dens of wild beasts. 

The following morning before breakfast we 
determined to climb a hill at the back of our 
tents. There were a few ruins on the top, 
which, in the clear morning sir, seemed distant 
about half a mile; but we were not in England, 
and distance was deceiving, for it took an hour's 
hard climbing to reach the summhit, Here we 
had a most magnificent view. Mountains on 
every side. Before us rose the jagged peaks of 
Serbal, behind were the wadies through which 
we had been winding our way, and beneath us 
the white tents, almost hidden among the 
waving palms. We fired a revolver and listened 
to the sound echoing and re-echoing in every 
direction. 

But who ever heard of the grandeur of nature 
compensating an Englishman for the loss of 
breakfast? So we hasten down for that important 


t. 

Mravellin onward, we an. ually to 
ascend antl we reached bess reat ute 
“ Pass of the Wind,” a very narrow gorge in the 
mountains, The camels had to go round 
another way, and we were to meet them at the 
foot of Horeb. Having gained the top of the 
pass, Mount Sinai rises immediately in front of 
us, though some distance off. After lunch, 
when looking about, we discovered one of the 
snakes (cerastes) of which we had heard so 
much, but had not seen one, as the weather was 
too cold. While determining as to the best 
way of taking it without injuring its skin, up 
sushed our old dragoman, and in broken English, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, entreated 
us to ‘‘make ’im dead quick,” intimating that 
it would make us dead quick if we did not; then 
shrieked out in a perfect frenzy of fear to my 
father, who was some distance off, ‘‘ Big gentle- 
man, come quick, quick! snake eat your son.” 
This only shows the dread in which all snakes 
are held by the Arabs. As this one was only 

o feet long it would have had some difficulty 


in cating ” any of us, but its bite is usually 
fatal. 

Having made a sketch, we proceeded across 
the great plain of Er Rahah, lying immediately 
before Sinai, and where the Israelites must have 
encamped, Sinai rises abruptly from the plain 
toa height of 2,000 feet. It is entirely of red 
granite, and as the sun set appeared as though 
It were on fire. Our tents are pitched just at 
the foot of the mountain, not far from the con- 
vent of St. Catherine. 

The following day was Sunday. As there 
was no service at the convent we determined to 
ascend to the summit of the ‘‘ Mount of God” 
and have service there. We commenced clam- 
bering up the rugged steps that monks of past 
ages have piled together. On nearing the top 
the traveller passes under the ‘‘Needle’s Eye,” an 
arch s nning @ narrow gorge. Here “‘ back- 
sheesh” was formerly demanded before ascend- 
ing higher. After nearly two hours’ hard 
climbing we reached the highest point, Jebel 
Musa, : 

On the way we a chapel, a single small 
room, with a few lamps hanging from the ceil- 
ing and absurd pictures on the walls, before 
which our guide crossed himself and muttered 
some prayers. Farther up we come to the 
chapel of Moses and Elijah. The interior con- 
sists of two rude chambers, ornamented with 
silver Jamps. There is a cave which will hold 
two or three persons. Here, it is said, Elijah 
was when the glory of God passed by. It is 
the only cave in the mountain. 

Once at the summit we were amply rewarded 
for the fatiguing climb over the rough granite. 
The view was magnificent. On one side rose 
above us the snow peaks of Jebel Katherta, the 
highest mountain in the peninsula, then, Reak 
on peak in grand relief, and beyond the blue 
waters of the Red Sea. Northward, some sixty 
miles distant, rise in blue outline the mountains 
of Moab, and between us and them the waste, 
howling wilderness where the Israelites wan- 
dered for forty years, and through which we 
intend to travel in a few days. 

After a short service we descend into the 
valley that separates the two peaks, Here are 
some trees and a pool of water, and we gather 
round for lunch, and then another service, for 
where in the whole world is there a grander 
natural temple for the worship of the Christian’s 
God than among these rugged ‘3 and im- 
mense boulders, upheaved in the wildest con- 
fusion, pointing back to the time when “a 
great and strong wind rent the mountain, and 

rake in pieces the rocks before the Lord,” or, 
farther back still into the dim past, when light- 
nings played around the summit and the crash 
of the thunder proclaimed to the wondering 
multitudes whose white tents studded the great 
plain below that Jehovah was revealing His will 
to man? 

Ascending the peak known as Ras Sasffeh, 
we have a magnificent view of the plain of Er 
Rahab, hemmed in by mouftains on every 
side, 

Here we were in all probability on the very 
spot from which the Commandments were 
uttered. Opening our Bibles, we read the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, and then had to 
hasten down, as the sun was setting. To make 
the descent by night would have been certain 
death. 

The following day we visited the convent of 
St. Catherine. Travellers at one time were 
drawn up in baskets for fear of the Arabs, 
but now the massive iron-plated doors are 
opened. One of the monks, or, as our dragoman 
called them, ‘‘ monkies,” took us round. The 
church is very small and beautifully decorated. 
Gold and silver lamps hang in great numbers 
from the Saline A monk showed us a very 
old copy of the Gospels, and one of the Psalms, 
so smal] that it can only be read with a magnify- 
ing-glass. Having taken off our boots, we en- 
tered the ‘‘Chapel of the Burning Bush.” This 
is the very spot where the bush stood that 
Moses saw burning ; so said, at least, our guide, 
“though deep perchance the villain lied.” We 
asked to see the bush, as it was not consumed, 


understand us. Perhaps the monks may findit, 
and thus fature travellers will be benefited Ly 
our inquiries. It would be quite as worthy of 
veneration as the majority of their relics and 
sites. We then saw the library, containing 
many books of gt value, among them the 
copy of the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus,” the oldest 
manuscript of the whole of the New Testament 
and a portion of the Old, discovered by Tischen- 
dorf some years since. 

Following our guide, we were soon in the gar- 
den of the convent. Having crossed it, we 
found ourselves at a low doorway ; this was the 
entrance to the dead-house, The monks are 
buried outside for three years, then dug up, 
their bones labelled and put in a basket ; ly 
their skulls are piled together, and the bones 
sorted and stacked in heaj Entering with 
lighted tapers, we are in a long dark chamber 
with an immense pile of skulls on our left, on 
the right a small oor and ot te hei Ke 
a great stack of arms, legs, and ribs, with here 
and there a whole body. eg 

Having made a careful sketch, and takena 
few of the bones with which the floor was 
strewn, we entered the door on our right. The 
first thing that caught my attention was the 
skeleton of a man pro ped ona box. This 
was St. Stephanos. The head leaning forward, 
the skull appeared to grin horribly, and was 
not improved by a crimson velvet cap stuck 
jauntily on the side, 

Heaps of bones lay on every hand, and at one 
end were some boxes containing skeletons, Two 
brothers were in one, a chain they had wom 
when alive still around them. The walls were 
bung with exceedingly rough garments and 
rusty chains that had been worn for penance. 
The old monk who showed us round pointed 

ignificantly to his head, and then to the heap 

of skulls in the corner, looking forward to the 
time when he should rest with fis fathers. Woe 
were not sorry to emerge into the bright sun- 
shine again and return to our tents ‘or lunch, 

The meal over, we explored a valley ranning 
at the foot of Sinai. It was a glorious climb. 
Mountains tower in ru; deur on either 
side, We soon reached the ‘Convent Leja.” 
Here it was that forty monks were murdered 
some time ago by the Arabs. A little farther 
down the wady brought us to what is known 
as ‘‘ Moses’s Rock.” A curious marking pa 
through it, resembling running water. It is 
believed by many to be the veritable rock that 
Moses struck. Arriving at our tents hungy 
and tired, we gathered round the dinner-table, 
when we discovered to our consternation that 
one of our party was missing. He had last 
been seen some way up the wady, and it was 
now dark. Our old dragoman, hearing that 
one of our companions had not returned, was 
greatly alarmed, declaring that he would “fall 
down, kill leg, break arm,” and instantly sent 
all the Arabs in search. We resolved to start 
out with lanterns and reascend the pass. It 
was very different work, climbing in the bitterly 
cold and dark night. Not a star to be seen. 
When found the signal was to be two shots with 
a revolver. 

Towards midnight all but one had returned 
to the tents ; and now we began to fear that two 
instead of one had been lost, but the second 
came in as we were breakfasting the next mor 
ing, having seen nothing of the missing one. 
He had managed to clamber to the summit of 
the pass with two Arabs. Here their light went 
out, and they dared not proceed. Collecting s 
few bushes, a fire was lighted, but the next in- 
stant the wind carried it all away, so they were 
forced to huddle together to keep up a little 
warmth, their teeth chattering the whole night 
through. Once they heard the low gor of 
a wild beast—perhaps a panther or hyens— 
and the Arabs instantly examined their old 
flint locks, and our friend drew his revolver. 
Fortunately they heard no more of their mid- 
night visitor. As soon as it was light they de 
scended Wady Leja, searching in every direc 
tion. Passing the ‘‘ Convent of the Forty,” they 
spied a long train of monks wending their way 
up the mountain. The three searchers called to 


but our interpreter found it convenient not to | them to stop, as they wanted to inquire of them. 


A Boy's Tour through Egypt, etc.—See p. 775. 
1, Suez, 2 Chapel of Elijah. 3. Wirdisss at St. Catherine's Convent, 4. Our Camp. 5. Wells) \of Moses. 6.\ In tho Desert. 
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The holy fathers, however, paid no attention, so | 
a bullet was sent whistling over their heads, | 
causing them to run in every direction. 
Breakfast over, we set out in exploring parties, 
but saw no trace of our lost companion, and re- 
turned, tired out, to the tents. Here wo found 
the greatest excitement existing among the 
Arabs. His footmarks had been seen some dis- | 
tance down Wady Sheikh. Two Arabs are in- 
stantly mounted on the swiftest camels and, 
gallop off across the desert. | 
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Fig. .—The Northerly Sky at 10 p.m. 


{At 9 p.m. on the 2ist there are no less than twelve 
constellations on the meridian. They are Lynx, Urea 
Major, Draco, Ursa Minor, Cepheus, Cygnus, Vulpe- 
cula, Delphinus, Equuleus, Aquarius, Capricornus, 
and Piscis Australis. There are no large stars on 
the line except Polaris; but Talitha in the Great 
Bear and Deneb in the Swan are very close to it.] 


N 

O seen, the Australian Fish, with the bright 
star Fomalhaut in his mouth. Next to Piscis 
Australis comes Microscopium, the Microscope ! 
Below Cetus and Aquarius comes Fornax, the 
Furnace! Below Cetus and Eridanus comes 
Sculptor! All three of these constellations are 
still waiting for some one to point out in them 
the faintest resemblance to the objects after 
which they are named. 

Below Hydra and adjoining Centaur comes 


the other side of Aquarius comes, as wehave 


It was a time of great suspense. Would they 
find hin? If ead or alive? Time passes ; 
we grow impatient of inaction. But now a cloud 
of dust rapidly advancing shows something has 
been found. Hurrah! the foremost Arab is 
holding our friend. He is alive, but weak, 
and wo help him into the tent. Many of 
the Arabs are in tears; one old sheik lifts 
his hands to heaven and says, with tears, 
‘Allah alone can have kept him through 
such a night!” 


STARS OF THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Capella 


Awiragees 


3 Aguari. 


*Merak ™ 


He took the turning to the left instead of the 
right at the summit of Wady Leja, and had beer 
walking for twenty-four hours, fearing to rest 
on account of wild beasts or the intense cold. 
He had heard the convent bells ringing, but th: 
innumerable echoes misled him. the Arabs 
said, ‘‘'im very tired, ‘cause marks of foots very 
near each other.” 


(To be continued.) 
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on September 15. 


Triangle and Toucan are on the Antarctic 
Circle. 

The Crane, the Phenix, the Peacock, the 
Swordfish, the Indian, are all Southern Star 
groups of little importance. Below Hydra and 
near Argo cemes Antlia, which perhaps is de- 
serving of most notice, but none of these need 

‘ial mention. They are subject to constant 
changes in shape and name, and may even be 
altered or disappear altogether between the 
time of our writing and our going to press! In 
the isgrasis their relative positions have all 
been duly noted. 

One thing before we end we may mention, 
and that is, that although the zodiacal constel- 
lations are of unequal size, the zodiacal signs 
appear on the ecliptic at equal intervals, and 
hence the sign is not always in the constellation. 
The same slow movement which made Polaris 
the Pole star instead of Thuban has also con- 


Lupus, the Wolf, whose head is at the foot of | siderably altered the position of the asterisms of 


Ara, or the Altar. It used to be on the top of 
the Altar in the days when the Milky Way 
stood for the smoke from the burning victim. 
Toucana, the American Goose, is a smull cir- 
cumpolar constellation nearly opposite to the 
Southern Cross, and cut off from it by a sin- 
gularly dark space; Achernar in Eridanus is 
near the Toucan’s tail. Triangulum Australis 
is a small one, but very distinct, and shines out 
boldly between Pavo and the two brilliant gems 


the zodiac. 

And with these few odds and ends we have 
completed our year with the constellations. We 
have taken the stellar aids to memory and 
brought them home to our readers in familiar 
speech that every lad amongst us may be as 
familiar with the groups as their inventors in- 
tended. We have shown how the constellations, 
instead of having fixed boundaries, coming 
down to us from grey antiquity, and remainin, 


in the fore-feet of Centaurus. Both the 


unteuched from the first, have been shifte 


Fig. 2.—The Southerly Sky at [0 p.m. on September 15. 


| about with the whims and peculiarities of every 
| 9ge, and are subject to constant change, in- 
; creased and decreased, named and renamed ; 
; and in pointing out at once the impossibility of 
the student finding in the stars the guidinz- 
points of the patterns whose titles they bear, 
we have saved him that bitter disappointment 
which has caused so many to give up their at- 
tempts at identification as labour spent in vai 

And now, reader, that our notes have serv 
their turn, banish from your mind for a mome! 
the ridiculous ideas associated with the constel- 
lations, and, gazing only at the bright points 
around you, look forth into the deep cleardom 
| as slowly its pearls sweep past. ink of th 
immensity of that which we call apace; think 
| of the vastness of even the visible universe : 
think of the insignificance of this tiny eartl. 
compared with the innumerable masses wher 
existence but the faintest twinkle denote: 
And then take comfort that— 


“ The ear was tuned for Nature's music, 
Not Nature's music to delight the ear ; 
The eye was formed to revel in the prospect, 
And not the prospect to rejoice the eye.” 


As you breathe in the beauty of the starry 
hosts, that beauty is by you appreciated because 
you are part of one of them. 


“* As each globe shineth fair to earth, 
So shineth earth to cach as beautiful.” 
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JOHN SMITH THE GREAT: 
A TRUE STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, AND SUCCESS. 


MITH swam for the island, which was 
uninhabited save by a few cattle and 
goats. It was nearly dark, so that, after a 
prayer of thankfulness for his escape, he 
selected a shelter and lay down to sleep in 
his wet clothes. In the morning he hailed 
8 ship that was lying at her anchor not far 
from the shore, and was taken aboard. 
She was the Bretagne, a St. Malo priva- 
teer, or rather “ general trader that stuck 
at nothing.” Her captain’s name was La 
Roche, and he was a friend of the noble- 
man from whom Smith had had such a 
hospitable welcome. 

In the Bretagne Smith sailed to Alex- 
andria, and visited several ports in the 
Levant. La Roche, having made his ob- 
servations, and ascertained what richly- 
laden vesscls were about to start, decided 
for the entrance to the Adriatic, and lay to 
near Corfu. Shortly afterwards a deeply- 
laden Venetian argosy appeared in sight, 
and the Bretagne bore down as if to speak 
her. The Venetian, considering her looks 
suspicious, fired a shot as a hint for her to 
keep clear. 

La Roche was delighted. The shot had 
Killed one of his men, and given him an 
excuse for attacking. The fight at once 
began. The Venetian attempted to sail 
off, but during the chase her tackle got so 
damaged that she had to turn and show 
her teeth. And well did she struggle. 
Twice did the Bretagnes board her, and 
twice were they driven back. 

After the fight had lasted more than an 
hour and a half a third attempt was made 
to board, and then the Venetians set the 
privateer on fire. Half the crew were now 
told off to keep the fire under, while the 
other half, rendered desperate by the 
flames, fought like so many tigers. The 
Venetians were driven along the decks, 


CHAPTER II. 


and only when their argosy had begun to 
sink from the number of shots that had 
been poured in between wind and water 
did she strike her colours. 

Her plunder was very rich. She was 
abandoned only when the Bretagne had 
been rendered fairly seaworthy, and loaded 
as deeply as her captain dared with silks 
and velvets, and cloth of gold, and specie, 
and precious stones. La Roche made for 
Malta, but finding the wind fair, headed 
for Antibes, where Smith left him and 
embarked for Leghorn. : 

From Leghorn he went through Tus- 
cany to Sienna, where he found the young 
Lord Willoughby and his brother, with 
whom he had first started in life as page. 
After a pleasant stay of four days with his 
old master, Smith went on to Rome to see 
the sights, and then made his way to Gratz 
in Styria. 

At Gratz he became acquainted with 
Baron Ebershacht, and to him, in course of 
conversation on military matters, explained 
a new method of signalling to besieged 
towns that he had modified from Polybius. 
By Ebershacht he was introduced to the 
general of the artillery, and by him 
to Count Meldrich, whose regiment he 
joined, and with the regiment he went 
to Vienna. 

There he did not stay long. The war in 
Hungary was still in full swing, and the 
Turks were gaining ground. They had 
taken Kanisa, and were now besieging 
Ebershacht in Olympach. Smith was 
amongst those sent to its relief. 

He found his way to the general, ex- 
plained to him that the besieged baron 
was acquainted with his new method of 
signalling, and that he could communicate 
with him if necessary. Permission was 
given for the trial to be made, and at 
night Smith climbed an adjoining moun- 
tain, and by showing as many lighted 
candles on the top thereof as each letter 
stood in numerical order from A, he 
managed to spell out and the besieged to 
decipher, ‘‘On Thursday night I will charge 
on the east; at the alarm, sally you.” 
On the night the programme was duly 
performed, and the Turks were driven off 
to Kanisa. For his share in the exploit 
Smith was made a captain, and given 
the comthand of two hundred and fifty 
horse. 

The army of Lower Hungary was com- 
manded by the Archduke Matthias, and 
under him was that Duc de Mercceur of 
whom we have heard before. It moved 
down to Stahl Weissenburg and began its 
siege. Weissenburg was a very strong 
place, deemed indeed, by the Turks, to be 
impregnable. 

However, it was taken after a sanguinary 
resistance before Mahomet and his army 


could get up to the rescue. Assoon as the 
town surrendered, Mercceur marched 
against the army of relief, and then aftera 
battle which lasted till the night parted 
the combatants, in which Smith was 
seriously wounded and had his horse shot 
under him, and which nearly ended in a 
Turkish victory, there came a pause in the 
active hostilities, while the generals at- 
tempted to outmanceuvre cach other. 

Winter was approaching, and soon the 
Turk retreated to his base. Merccour 
divided his army, returned to Vienna to 
receive a triumph, and went to Nuremberg 
to die. Meldrich threw up the emperor's 
service and entered that of Sigismund 
Bathori, and with him went many of his 
men, including Smith. Fighting grew 
brisk all of a sudden, and the Transylva- 
nian army shut up some of the Turks at 
Regall. It was a blockade rather than a 
siege, and the Turks, finding themselves 
but little damaged, became outrageously 
sarcastic in their observations from the 
ramparts, even going to the length of in- 
quiring if the ordnance had been left at. 
the pawnbroker’s. For the Turks of those 
days were well acquainted with the arts of 
war in all their branches. 

One day there arrived a challenge from 
the commander to meet any captain of a 
company in single combat, ‘‘to give the 
siege a little variety,” and prevent its 
being said that the Transylvanians had 
gone as they came without striking a 
blow. 

The challenge was accepted, lots were 
drawn as to who should be the representa- 
tive of the besiegers, and the choice fell on 
Smith. 

A truce was proclaimed in order that all 
might see the ‘“‘ entertainment.” Regular 
lists were prepared. The troops were- 
drawn up on three sides of a square in 
front of the town, while on the walls were- 
the Turkish ladies and gentlemen whom 
the ‘‘ Turbashaw ” sought to ‘‘ amuse.” 

The Turkish champion was the first to. 
appear. He was clad in complete armour. 
On his shoulders were a pair of wings 
wrought of eagles’ feathers and mounted 
in silver, while gold and precious stones 
bedecked his plated harness and that ef his 
noble steed. Before him came a janissary 
bearing his lance, while on each side of 
him marched a squire. Smith also was in 
complete armour, and had a page to bear 
his lance. 

The salute was given, the trumpet 
sounded, the lances were couched, and the 
combat began. It did not last long. The 
Christian’s lance went clean through the 
right hole of the Turk’s helmet, into and 
through his head, and he dropped lifeless 
to the ground. Smith jumped off his 
horse, drew his sword, and cutting off the. 
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head laid it at the foot of his general 
amidst enthusiastic cheering from the 
‘Transylvanian side. 

The cheering angered the Turks, An- 
other champion appeared, the bosom friend 
of him who had been killed, personally 
challenging Smith for his head, his horse, 
and his armour. 

Next day the lists were again set up. 
Again the lances came into play, but this 
time they were each shivered into splinters 
and the Turk was nearly unhorsed. Pistols 
were drawn, Smith was hit on the breast- 


position to storm, and the assault on the 
town was delivered. It was thoroughly 
successful, despite the bags of gunpowder 
hurled into the ranks as the party came on 
and the logs of wood that were rolled 
down on them from the walls. After the 
capture the army was reviewed by Sigis- 
mund at Esenberg, and Smith received the 
grant of his coat-of-arms and a pension of 
three hundred ducats per year. 

There was other work in store for him, 
however. The Turks were then in posses- 
sion of the northern coast of the Black 


plate, but the bullet glanced off without 
penetrating. The Turk was hit on the 
elbow and the bone was shattered. Losing 
control of his horse, he was thrown to the 
ground. Smith cut off his head and became 
the possessor of the horse and the armour. 

The siege went on its dreary way, and 
“to break the monotony” Smith was 
allowed to send in a challenge to meet any 
of the Turks in single combat as he had 
done the previous two. The challenge wus 
accepted. Again the troops were drawn 
up and the ladies lined the walls, and 
again, although the fight was with battle- 
axes instead of lances, the champion of the 
infidels lost his life. And thus were won 
the three Saracens’ heads which adorn 
Smith’s coat-of-arms on the slab at St. 
Sepulchre’s Church. 

After a time the besiegers were in a 


“ Again the champion of the Infidels lost his life.” 


Sea, and the Crimean troops came to the 
help of their comrades. Fighting grew 
more frequent and more serious. Battle 
after battle was fought—it was little but 
fighting in those times—with the semi- 
savages, and in one of them, which began 
by the Christians falling into an ambush, 
John Smith was wounded and. left for 
dead. The camp-followers saved his life 
in the hope of a heavy ransom, judging 
him to be of consequence from his elaborate 
armour, and he was sent when well to the 
slave market, stripped in order to show 
that he was sound and strong, and at last 
purchased and driven to Constantinople as 
a present from a pasha to one of his 
wives. 

Little did Smith anticipate his next ad- 
venture. The lady took a fancy to him. 
She had been told by the pasha that he 


had captured the slats on the battlefield, 
and when Smith enlightened her on the 
subject she showed violent anger at the 
deception, and virtually promised to marry 
the Englishman and give him his freedom 
at the untruthful old gentleman’s death. 
In order that she might keep Smith from 
harm she sent him with an explanatory 
letter to her brother on the banks of the 
Caspian. 

Tymor was horrified when he received 
his sister’s letter; and, to nip the little plot 
in the bud, he had Smith stripped of his 


clothes, clad him in a hair coat, shaved 
his head, riveted an iron collar on to his 
neck, and handed him over to his chief 
slave-driver, to give him the hardest and 
meanest of labour. In this state of slavery 
he remained for some time, and great were 
his sufferings. At last he was set to thresh 
some corn ina barn. Tymor came in, and 
began to beat and insult him. Smith 
could stand it no longer, and with one 
blow of his threshing-club he struck his 
master to the earth. To stay was to be 
killed ; the only chance Smith had of his 
life was torun. He hastily dressed him- ~ 
self in Tymor’s bloodstained clothes, leapt 
on his horse, and, with the collar still on 
his neck, rode off as hard as he could 
gallop. 


(To be continued.) 
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FISHING FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


JEPTEMBER, in my opinion, fs the queen of months 
ng. 


for all-round 3 ven trout are in capital 
irder and give good sport, though it is to be allowed 
hat a month or two earlier may see them in their 
‘rime. Of the Salmonid@ family I am not now, how- 
ver, speaking, as some other papers will probably be 
mblished upon it lally at some future time. We 
re just now specially concerned with the coarse fishes, 
nd to them my words in refe.ence to the excellence 
f the season apply with chief emphasis. Hitherto we 
ave been content with referring to roach, rudd, dace, 
nd pike, but it now becomes nece: to refer to the 
.ore carp-like of the Cyprinide family—namely, the 


arbel, carp, and tench. 
‘Barbel.— his fish is remarkably plentiful in the 
‘rent and Thames, also the Lea, and when fairly 
5 it is termed, gives immense sport. Like the 
—which may be said to be a miniature barbel 
und-feeder, wolng in droves of sometimes 
‘In the Thames at Old 


geo! 
itisa 
aree and four hundred. 
Vindsor I have calculated a drove at over 500 fish, 


‘eighing individually all over s)ponnd, and some as 
iuch as five pounds. You will how I didthis. It 
1 easily explained. Have a long line to your anchor, 
nd lie down, with your face looking over the head of 
ie punt into the water, and let the boat pass slowly 
ver. Youcan check her with the anchor-line as you 
ish, and can count the fish with almost infallible 
recision. If the fish are properly baited and fished 
or it is quite possible to take two-thirds of the shoal 
r school during a few days’ fishing, and these big takes 
re chiefly made in the month of September or there- 
pouts. ‘ow as to the methods of this catching busi- 


ness. First and foremost you must always be 
sure to a yard—I had almost written a foot— 
where your fish are. Usually the covert is in 
some deep, fairly rapid stream, behind some 
ancient tree trunk which for generations has 
lain immersed in the hollowed cavity of some 
water-worn bank, or in the depths, especially 
in early season, of the weir torrents, at which 
places, though the surface is so impetuous, the 
currents near the bottom are usually milder 
and softer, and the insect food--i.e., caddies 
of the cinnamon, alder, and stone-flies — is 
abundant. Anyhow, you know where the fish 
are—that point we will consider settled. The 
ground-baiting consists of strewing in amongst 
the fisl. (and be particular it is amongst them) 
of some suitable attractive compound, such 
as greaves, grains, carrion, gentles, etc., all 
mixed with bullock’s blood, or in simply 
casting in a good quantity of worms. This 
latter is my favourite ground-bait, and I 
never knew it to fail if properly applied. The 
brandling—that yellow-ringed odoriferous worm 
of dunghills—does not die at all in water of 
moderately cold temperature, for one has been 
living in my fish-hatching apparatus for nearly 
three montis buried in the gravel. This baiting 
should be carried on several days previous to 
that on which you fish, and it ought to take 
Place early in the morning, almost as soon as 

ight. When you go to bathe will do, for then 
the eels are gone to their dens, or, in other 


tresses of the weir or jagged roots of the alder 
growths, 

The tackle for barbel is simple. For the 
“Jeger” tackle your trolling-rod will do capi- 
tally, and so will the line you use for that 
purpose. The bottom tackle consists of a yard 
length of gut of the coarsest kind, and to it is 
attached a large-sized hook tied on moderately 
fine gut. About a yard from the hook a swan 
split-shot is closed over the line, and above this 
is a perforated bullet. In fishing you throw 
out the line where you believe the fish to be, 
and tighten up the slack till you find you feel 
the bullet. If a fish bites he gives two tugs or 
“knocks,” as the knowing old barbel fishers term 
it, and you then strike sharply, and ten to one if 
you do not hook him. If you do so succeed be 
sure that the tackle will first break ere you loose 
him—for the membrane, and, indeed, general sub- 
stance of the mouths of all the Cyprinide has 
earned for them the term of ‘‘leather-mouth ;” one 
cially is this so with the barbel, carp, and chub. 1 
other method demands the employment of your finer 
tackle, and a float is necessary. This float is easily 
made from cork, having a quill for a core, and the 
Dottom line consists of a yard of finer gut than that 
used for the “leger.” In fishing almost the same 
mode is adopted us that employed in roach-fishing— 
namely, one ascertains the depth, and fishes just on the 
bottom, letting the worm or piece of greaves just 
lump over the stones right against the nose of Cyprinus 
eee A finer line is here necessary; and, though it 
may be thought incredible by some, I assert that my 
best day’s fishing was procured by a line made from 
carpet thread carefully dressed with solid paraffin and 
resin for an experiment of its efficacy. Such a line is 
not durable, but in the absence of other and better 
materials it may serve, and is easily renewed because 
of its cheapness. 

T just now spoke of greaves, and it is well to explain 
what they are, and the way to prepare them for fishing. 
Greaves, then, are the refuse of the tallow-maker—the 
pieces of flesh and skin which remain after the fatty 
Portions of the animal are melted away in the boilera. 


words, have sought the security of their muddy | 
beds or impregnable fortresses behind the but | 


| rine, but how to mix this I can’t tell you—“ that 


In some large factories hydraulic pressure. 
is used to compress these, and so force out 
all the fat that remains in them. Such. 
greaves are not the best for fishing. Seek if 
possible to get your greaves from a smalf 
tallow factor where the ordin: wooden. 
press worked by manual power is in requisi- 
tion. Such greaves are richer, and better 
Telished by the fish. Having got. them, 
chop them up fine, and place them in cold 
water in a saucepan over a quick fire. Let. 
them boil for a quarter of an hour, and then 
partially strain away the liquor ; this can be 
used for mili up your roach ground-bait 
of bran and lard if you so desire, or it. 
may be saved for the same purpose in con- 
nection with Finally, after they have 
steamed some time, turn them out into — 
convenient receptacle and let them get cold. 


Now pick out the whitest and most like- 
Iy-J00 ‘ing pieces, and save them for hook 
nits, 


The rest is useful as ground bait for 
either barbel or chub. Especially is it good 
for the latter fish, as J shall have occasion 
to describe presently. The hook is baite? 
by completely Saveloning it with a piece of’ 
the white greaves of a size equal to the top 
of one’s finger, and it is considered a remark- 
any Pe resort when worms do not seen 
to hit the fancies of the fish. Beware of 
over-baiting with greaves, however, for bar- 
bel are soon sickened. 

Gasp This is beyond comparison the 
wiliest of all freshwater fishes, and consequently requires. 


| great jinesse for its Cathe The rod you use for roach. 


will do capitally for this fish; but it is necessary that: 
you be careful when the fish is on not to handle him 
roughly, but be just firm enough and determined to 
control his rushes without bre: the fine tackle it. 
is always best to use. In Preparing the tackle it is as: 
well to buy a hank of fine gut, which from Mr. Booth, 
of Chariott Street, Hull, will cost you about a couple of. 
shillings, or you may send for the lines made up in two- 
yard lengths at 2s. 5d. the dozen, which latter, unless: 
you have mastered knot-tying, will be the better plan. 
‘Added to this you will require some “Crystal” roach— 
hooks ; they are the best yet made for carp and tench. 
fishing for this reason. It does not matter how small the 
nibble is; if the fish has the bait in his mouth, and you 
strike at’ the right moment, you are sure of not miss— 
ing the fish through the hook’s fault. They are made 
with just that happy design of bend which will not 
permit the fish to eject the bait, as so many hooks do, 
without coming in contact with the thick blubbery 
lips of the fish. A float is required, but it ht not 
to be of large dimensions—in fact, the smaller the 
better. A piece of quill which one swan-shot is suffi- 
cient to cock is the best thing, and 1 need not tell any 
boy how to procure and fit that to his requirements. 
The baits for carp are numerous, but fortunately 
they are not difficult te Procure or prepare, There is 
one prepared bait that 1 must not omit to notice, if 
you reaily wish to use perhaps the most successful 
paste known, and that is ‘The Natural Bait,” sold by 
all tackle-makers, and the maker, Mr. King, 1, New 
Road, Commercial Road, London, I am not in the 
secret of its manufacture, but I fancy that it is pre- 
pared from the finest flour and an addition of heed 
e 
question”! Anyhow, it is cheap. You can get three- 
penny packets, and it only requires mixing with water 
to form a tough, beautifully white, smooth paste, 


| which does not wash of in the water. Every boy who 


knows what a nuisance it is to find his bait gone every 
swim or bite will appreciate what I have put in italics. 
Thaye no interest te air. King’s preparation whatever 
except that which every angler ought to feel in recom- 
mending a good thing. A paste made with flour to which 
a little honey is added is a very good thing for carp also, 
and occasionally it is found to be advantageous to in- 
corporate two or three drops of oil of aniseed. Still 
give me a plain paste, without the addition of essenti: 
oils. Carp are also very fond of worms. A well- 
scoured lob-worm, prepared as I have already de- 
scribed in a previous month's DoINGs, is often the only: 
bait that a large carp will take; indeed, Mr. Bailey, of 
Nottingham—perhaps the best bottom-fisher of the day 
—tells in one of his contributions to the “ Fisherman's 
Magazine” how he caught the of a very difficult 
lake on a nobleman's estate with this very bait. Like 
the gwyniad of Bala lake, however, there are often to 
be found in large lakes patriarchal carp of ten, ay ! 
even of twenty pounds, which scorn the allurements 
of the profoundest angler, and will never die except, 
like a donkey, from old age. Like the donkey, also, it 
is seldom one sees their dead bodies. I fancy that, like 
the wild animals of a tropical forest or jungle, 
they seek some obscure covert, and there, secluded 
and alone, breathe out their last, re: burying them- 
selves, true to an instinct inherent in them. However 
this be, it is distinctly difficult to entice them. A 
green pea is often a capital bait, and I once caught » 
carp in Virginia Water lake of nearly ten pounds with 
this bait. He was a beauty indeed, ‘‘with scales be- 
dropped with gold,” and fought like an elephant, 
ploughing through the water like a man-o'-war, but 
with all his will and power succumbing at last to the 
inevitable. 

The small red gilt-tail or cockspur worms, which are 
found in rotten manure heaps, are baits for ap 
after the fish have been called together with a ground- 
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wait of boiled pearl-barley, boiled wheat, or even rice. 
If the grain be allowed to stand till it forms into solid 
lumps, it is well to add a little bran and coarse sugar 
cor honey, This ground-bait requires putting in for a 
couple éf nights previous to the day on which you fish, 
and some well-scoured gentles, red-worms, caddies, 
and some selected grains of pearl-harley are to be your 
chook baits in turn—in fact, according to the seeming 
inclination of the fish, There is something, also, in 
knowing how to fish for carp. The bait must be on 
the ground, for, like the barbel, the carp is a ground 
feeder, who will invariably disdain a floating bait ex- 
‘cept When in the height of summer he is ing on 
the surface of the water in shoals —and even then 
-earp are only occasionally captured with a fly or 
gentle. Retire also as far as your rod will allow 
from the bank, and by all means preserve a silence of 
movement, so that this timid fish may not take alarm. 
Though they do not rush with the speed of a 
trout, they are nevertheless very sulky they think 
they will be so, andif once they conceive something to 
be amiss you may try till you are tired without a single 
dite. 

The mention of the gentle a sentence or two back 
reminds me that however carefully you have kept 
them some will be fulfilling their life cycle and passing 
into the fly state. The first indication of this change 
is seen in the hitherto white gentle turning stiff and 
of a yellowish brown. Soon after this brown hue 


deepens, and after a little time the chrysalis bursts 
and a blow-fly marches sleepily about in’ your gentle- 
box. Now these flies are some of the best trout lures 


in nature and ought not to be wasted, therefore they 
must be saved and used in this way. Are you an 
entomologist at all? If so you know what a cyanide 
bottle is Kill your flies by means of this, and 
then place them as they are in a paper bag in the 
sun to dry. When they are so dry as to be merely 
husks of their former selves you can take them 
singly and tie a piece of silk round the body of each 
ander the wings and over the thorax. When you are 
fishing for dace or chub or trout with the natural 
fly all you have to do is to hook your single hook in 
‘this waistband of silk, and the fiy is secure on your 
hook, The precise way of using this fly I will explain 
in future articles. I only call attention to the matter 
there that the opportunity may not be allowed to slip 
away. 

The Tench.—The tackle which you intend for carp 
will do equally well for tench, and so will the mode of 
fishing, with this exception. Carp will bite sometimes 
all the day, but [ never knew tench to do so. Early in 
the morning and till quite dark at night are their 
favourite periods. It sometimes happens that you 
tench one after the other when it is so dark that 
float is almost undiscernib! There are tw 
getting over this difficulty; one is to use a 
worm’ float—perhaps I had better stop and explain 
what this is. You know that there are certain sub- 
stances which, on being exposed to light, have the 
power of retaining a certain portion, and of giving it 
forth again in the dark. Cualcined oyster-shells is one, 
and the touchwood of the withy or alder is often 
found to possess this property in very high perfection. 
Well, the glow-worm float is an ingenious application 
-of this fact. There isa sealed glass tube on the top 
of it, and in this is enclosed some substance capable 
of behaving as I have said. All you have to do is to 
light a match now and then close to t which 
renders it phosphorescent, and you will be able to 
see it all night if you choose to watch it, But to 
resume. The other plan is to stick a white feather 
in the top of the float. This will serve until dark- 
ness absolutely put end to your fishing. I 
think all-night fishing is good for boys in more w 
‘than one, so when you cannot see your white feather 
give up trying and go home to bed. Be out as early 
as you choose in the morning, of course. 

‘Though the tench is usually found where carp are, 
yet it sometimes occurs that carp are not found to be 
Where tench abound, The fact is, they are very good | 
friends, but the tench is a trifle more independent, 
and if half the tales which have gained credence about 
the medicinal virtues of the tench are correct, this 
self-opiniativeness is not to be wondered at. It is 
said that the pike will not touch the tench out of gra- 
titude because of its kindly offices in ‘ sweating the 
healing balsam from its sides” when the pike is | 
wounded or out of sorts. This is, however, of cource | 
T am loth to deny even a pike some | 
ure of its ferocious character, but 
ikes the tench probably because of the | 
large secretion of slime on its body, I must doubt the | 
gratitude of Esox lucii nd I know that, gratitude 
or no gratitude, the pike will take even a tench if put 
to it by hunger; so that stern truth falsifies the poet 
when he says, 


“ And howsoe'er by raging hunger pined, 
He spares the tench—a medicinal kind.” 


It is, however, right to say that the tench is a most 
beneficial fish in an aquarium or small pond, as I have 
proved ; though what old Camden, in his “Britannica,” 
says about the wounds of pike being healed by “touch 
of tenches” is without doubt a fable. The benefit it 
effects seems to be owing to its extremely glutinous 
slime, which really does good to fish suffering from the 
fungus or mould go often observable in aquariums or 
on the closely confined inhabitants of a small pond. 
In some parts of Sngland a tench cut open and spread 
on the breast of a person suffering from jaundice is 
said to be a complete palliative, if not a cure. I know 
-of one or two cases where it has been said to act like 
this, but whether the medicinal action came from the 
‘virtues of the tench or the imagination of the wearer 
“‘deponent sayeth not.” We all know how potent 
imagination is in the cure of disease, Then, again, it 


| of keeping the birds from their 


is a known fact in the history of the tench that it has 
the power of sustaining life in situations where must 
other fish would soon be dead, Daniel, in his “Rural 
Sports,” speaks of one which’ weighed an enormous 
amount, and which had been imprisoned under the 
roots of a tree until it had almost grown to the angu- 
larities of its abode in shape and size. I have carried 
tench by rail myself in damp moss, and at the end of a 
ten hours’ journey in a stuffy carriage have found 
them none the worse, and quite capable, after a few 
minutes, of resuming the ordinary functions of swim- 
ming and breathing. 

Bream.—This is another sporting fish of a very good 
class, inhabiting most of our rivers, Especially is it 
plentiful in the Norfolk Broads and in the Thames. 
It is not unusual for the bream to “come on” biting 
earlier than September, but in that month it can safely 
be said that it is in its prime. Moreover, it is not so 


| capricious as it is in early season; and if one may 


esteem it as eatable—some like it—I would say that in 
September it is less insipid than at any other time. 
Its form bears some resemblance to that of the tench, 
but beyond that there is little similarity in them. As 
far as habits go the bream is barbel-like rather than 


tench-like, and the tackle necessary for its 
more closely resembles that for the former rather 
that for the latter fish. Rather a smaller hook is 
necessary, and rather finer gut, so also the smaller of 
your worms ; but in every other respect what you 
for barbel will do equally well for bream, The bream 
bites in rather a different style, however. Like all the 
wide flat-fish—and this applies to rudd and tench—it 


takes the bait standing on its head, as it were. is 
the case nine times out of ten, and the result is 
liar to your bite-indicator, be it the float or ‘s 
point. The former assumes a horizontal 
| stead of disappearing, for the fish rises as it 
| bait ; and the latter simply gives two or tiny, 
tremulous twitches, which, though so minute, may 
| mean a five-pound fish. If’ you are lucky enough to 
| 


hook such a fish as this the fight he will make is some- 
thing to remember. 

Bream are to be found in all deep parts of the 
Thames up to Penton Hook from Richmond. I am 
| not aware that they have been taken outside thess 
limits. Certainly not within my experience ; but at 
| Walton and Shepperton, as well as 
| present in the deepest parts in swarms, 


Chertsey, they: 


. are 
EE 


HE Povttry Run. — Probably our fowls require 

quite as much attention during this month of 
September as they do any time all the year round, 
All the more in that it is the month in which moult- 
ing shows itself, and continues for the next two 
months in the rnn, the exact time depending on the 
age of the fowls. ‘The older the bird the later it 
moults. You will not expect the chickens you 
hatched in the early months of the year, however, to 
do other than lose a few feathers of their young 
plumage, but they will moult a month earlier than 
this next season. 

It is sometimes 
as soon as possibl 


‘antageous to get the moult over 
specially if you intend going in 
for shows, Which later on will ‘ommon enough all 
over the country. Any boy who takes a pride in his 
fowls—he he an old boy or a young, for we find we 
have both as readers of our DOIN will, even while 
hastening the moult of his birds, take care that nothin 
goes wrong with them. We 
sexes, and put each lot in a ni 
house, where they must have a 
and shelter by day, and kept 
draughts at night.” If very valuable you may pen 
them altogether, but we cannot say that we approve 
xercise during the 
six weeks or two months the moulting way last. Feed, 
however, extra well—oatmeal and potatoes warm, with 
a dust of cayenne pepper in it, meaty scraps mixed 
with boiled meal, etc., etc. Some mix ale with the 
food. This may or may not do good, but nice milk is 
sure to be beneficial. 

Let the birds have plenty of gravel, and clean water 
every day, and it will be well the fowls have been 
moulting for a fortnight to give them a tonic in the 
ahane of a piece of rusty iron in the water. Little else 
will be needed. But bantams can have hemp-seed. 

Read our DornGs for August. _It will be as well now 
to go in for a regular course of cleaning and limewash- 
ing. If possible shift your birds into some sDiporaty 
house while doing so, or you may have them cate! 


comfortable, warm 
to the dust-bath 


cold. Mend and patch wherever needed. If the rainy 
eather has not already commenced it soon may, so be 
prepared. 


If your shelter-shed is not in good order attend to it. 
Give it a sloping roof, and thatch that with straw, 
heather, ferns, or rod-bark. This last is cheap and 
excellent, but hardly to be got in towns. 

It is a good plan, when time is an object with the 


et him separate the | 


arefully free from | 


| possessor of fowls, to have pieces of board 

wherever droppings fall; these are 
| up and scraped, and they should be 
jal 


Whenever during this month a bird 
ing, take it in hand at once. A ine casto 
| sule has saved the life of many a valuable fowl 
is of no use if not given immediately, Warmt ° 
ee 


sick fowl is half the battle. That should 
gotten. 
Very good and useful fowls are Dot 
a id meaty, very excellent mothers, an 
| th a large number of breeds for # 


if the latter it must be big and high, smo 
serrated ; if the former, broad in fi 
peaked behind. Wattles long and handses 
deep ; ears about a third in size ; short neat nee 
ackle; body square when viewed in _Brofle: 
| large well-sickled tail ; immense thighs ; five toes, 
fifth being large. The hen in general shape is 
if single-combed the comb falls ; the tail is full. 
and spreading. The points of the Dorking are very 
easily borne in mind if good specimens are seen once 
or twice. 

THE PIGRON Lort,—As among fowls, so in the 
pigeon loft is great care of stock needed this month. 
Continue, therefore, watching the loft, and if any cases 
of illness come on let them be quarantined at once. 
Not that you may be always successful in curing a 
case, but in order to prevent the complaint spreadi 
among the others. Yet inasmuch as the same caus 
influence all the feathered inmates ot car loft, con~ 
sider these well, and remedy avy mistake you may 
have made. Colds are common now, 80 is the disease 
to which the name of roup has been given. It is only 
a species of severe cold after all, but it affects more 
particularly the lining or mucous membrane of the 
nostrils, eyes, and sometimes even throat. Give a 
little Epsom galts with a few drops of glycerine—just 
a pinch of the former. Put the pen in a warm corner, 
and bathe the eyes and head and nostrils frequently 
with warm green tea, or nuilk-and-water, or with warm 
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water in which a half-teaspoonful of pure carbolic acid 
has been added to each tumblerful. Give daintier 
food, and a handful of hemp now and again. 

Keep weeding and thinning the loft. Commence 
preparations for wititer. A thorough cleansing out- 
ae ane inside the loft should not now be long 

lelayed. 

We mentioned the trumpeter pigeon last month. 
There is a bird of the same style called the drummer, a 
great favourite in some parts of Germany. A good 
authority of that country makes, among others, the 
following graphic remarks. ‘‘ Whenexcited the birds’ 
voice immediately alters into a rolling, quivering, 
deep hallow drumming, the beak is moved, the crop 
slightly puffed, the wings tremble, and the front part 
of the ‘body is moved to and fro, The sounds become 
louder and weaker, and finally die gradually away.” 


THE AVIARY.—Canarics.— We gave simple direc- 
tions last month for the puiding of canaries safely 
through the moulting period. We hope our readers 
will refer back to and be instructed by them. Your 
birda—those you have bred—will now be old enough to 
show what they are likely to turn ont. Sell all those 
you do not need to keep. It is altogether wrong policy 
ito keep live stock of any kind to eat its head off, as 
the common but graphic phrase gues. 

Boys who have not been very successful in their 
breeding operations this year must think back, and 
gain knowledge from their very failures. Prepare 
early by reading everywhere there is an opportunity 


everything seusible about the canary, and next season 
may be a far more successful one than that which is ; 
gone. Foreign Birds.—Do not purchase any more 
stock at present, but thoroughly overhant the outdoor 
aviary. We wili by-and-by give short directions in our | 
DoINGs column for the building of an aviary. It is | 
very pleasant employment, ensily done, and will help : 
to pass away the long, dreary months of winter, 


| 
THE RABBITRY.—It is time now to begin to see | 
about winter comforts for your rabbits, and to make | 
plans for building a rabbit-court if you intend going | 
quite in for the fancy. This last need not be a very | 


large place ; the floor should be cemented ; it ought 
to be in a corner sheltered by walls from the north 
and east; the other two aides should be fenced; it 
should be roofed, and properly protected against 
vermin in the shape of rats and cats. There should be 
Dreeding-pens, pen for bucks, and larger ones for the 
weaned young. A very little expense will b anice 
one, and we may tell our boys that rabbits do pay, 
whether they are kept for the purpose of breeding up 


to standard points and properties or only for the mar- 
ket. Wild or half-bi rabbits also do well in a 
warren. 


THE KENNEL.—Build new kennels, or carefully re- 
pair old ones. Be careful that in wet weather your 
dog does not turn in wet, Damp and hunger kill more 
dogs than anything else. Beware of diarrha@a. Check 
it by opinted chalk mixture and a change of diet to 
food wholly farinaceous whenever you notice it. 


THE KITCHRN GARDEN.—Potatoes may be taken up 
about the end of this month, or, indeed, whenever the 
haulm turns brown and fad Lettuces may still be 
sown, and endive should be planted. Plant cabbages. 
Kill weeds before they have a chance of coming to 
seed. September is a terribly weedy month. If not 
destroyed now more labour will be entailed in spring, 
so down with all weeds. Attend to borders and walks. 


THR FLOWER GARDEN.—Keep down weeds. Keep 
the ground evcrywhere loose, and neat and clean and 
trim. An inexpensive edging may be made of ordi- 
nary bricks. Grass looks nice, bat takes a deal of 
labour to keep neat. Annuals may now be sown in 
drills. They staud the winter well. We have always 
noticed that those flowers which are self-sown are 
hardier and are up months earlier than those put 
down in spring. Plant spring flowers where they are 
meant to remain. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. — Continue to water regu- 
larly both baskets and boxes. The former frequently 
suffer; sometimes they are so placed that even rain 
does not fall on them. Keep the show of bloom by 
transplanting from the flower garden. 


SS 


Correspondence. 


a1 


j= PETIT CURIEUX.—Always write to the paper in 
‘which the statement appears. We never give the 
value of old coins, for the very good reason that no 
stated value exists; a coin that might fetch a sove- 
reign at one sale would not fetch sixpence at an- 
other. The value, in fact, is simply what you can 
get. 
1. A. B.—The most popular books on the North Ame- 
yican Indtans are those by Catlin and Schoolcraft. 
Of the history of the tribes very little is known. 


,ANES.—You can get coin cabinets with trays having 
the circles in them at Lincolu's iu Holborn, and at 
other shops in the neighbourhood of the British 
Museum. 

 E. BJORLING.—For Tegner's “‘Frithjof’s Saga,” either 
jin the original or in translation, apply to Trabner 
and Co., Ludgate Hil! or apy foreign bookseller's. 


1. V. READK.—Owing to recent legislation on explo- 
sives, it is now undesirable that lads should attempt 
to make fireworks at home, and we no longer answer 


queries on such subjects. 


MEMBER OP THE W.C.C.C.—1. You can get any of 
the annuals from the Cricket Press, or cricket 
The prin- 

, and Wis- 


Tarp 0 NoTH.—The waste-paper dealers buy old penny 
seems, but at per. hundredwelght, not per thou- 
san 


ACHILLES. —Nearly every London publisher has a book 
on the Civil Service. Consult a first-class bookseller. 


F..G.—You must withdraw your application, and re- 
Irain from applying again for a situation in which a 
certificate is required. No crueller wrong can be 
done a child than the refusal to comply with the law 
as to the registration of its birth, etc. Your parents 
are liable to a fine for their neglect, to say nothing 
of the injustice they have done you. 


OLD CRICKETER.—1. Under no circumstances could a 
ball pitch beyond a wicket, and then, uutouched, 
return to the front and bowl the bateman out. Do 
you mean that a full pitch is no pitch? 2 The 
striker is so called to distinguish him from the 
batsman at the bowler’s wicket. Age does not 
always imply wisdom. 

Harry.—In the second volume we gave a long series 
of articles on bicycle riding. No fuller information 
is published. You will, however, hardly ever learn 
to ride a machine by reading about it; you must see 
how the thing is done from some friend. 


CoLoNIAL.—An entertainment with the usual thought- 
reading tricks is now being given by a well-known 
London coujuror. It is advertised in the news- 
papers. At present it trade secret, and there is 
no literature on the subject. 


G..H. P.—Soak the engraving for a short time in a 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, made in the 
proportion of about one part to one hundred of 
water, and then cover it, on a flat dish, with chloride 
of ‘lime water. Rinse ‘with clean water, dry, and 

ron. 


AP. (Manchester.) —‘‘ Screens, and how to make 
them,” began in No. 222. 


NEEDLE.—The Cardinal points are the four N. 8. BW. 
The Half-Cardinals are the four N.W., $.W., N.E., and 
8.B The False Points are the eight N.N.E., E.N.R. 
etc., etc, The By Points are the sixteen N.R. b: 
etc., in which the word “by” appears. The Lubber's 
Point is not on the card at all; it is the line drawn 
down the centre of the metal bowl in which the card 
is shipped, and which, being in a line with the 
vessel's keel, is as good a ide to steer by as the 
bowsprit end, 


—You had better get a new tyre. 

y to make it smaller is to cut it on the slant and 
take a piece out, cementing afterwards with one o 
the elastic glues, 


The only 


W. J. Cricaton.—‘‘How to Work a Shadow Show” 
was in No, 172. The volumes are published annually 
at Michaelmas. 


F. N. Prerck.—We have not seen it. In all such cases 
kindly give date of paper in which description 
appears. 

Amicvs.— From the Scotch ports apprentices are gene- 
rally indentured for from three to five years, and the 
premium rang: from twenty guineas to twenty- 
eight pounds, and is in most instances returned as 
pay. In cases where no premium is paid no pay is 
given. An inquiry at the Mercantile Marine Office 
would obtain the very Iutest information for you. 
Let your parents make the inquiry. 


MESH.—1. Eaeh yarn in a good quality rope is sup- 
posed to be capable of supporting one hundred 
peunds, 2. Haweers are four stranded, with acentre 
strand called the heart, whose nse is to allow of the 
four strands lying smvothly without a hollow. It 
is a right-handed rope, and made in lengths of one 
hundred and six fathoms. ‘The smallest hawsers 
made are the two-inch ones, used for royal back- 
stays; the largest the fourteen-aud-a-half-inch ones, 
used for forestays in large ships. 


TEDDY (Melbourne). — 1. We never criticise hand- 
writing or composition. 2. Keep your stamps. There 
is no established firm engaged in such business. You 
would get the crests in an easier way from a cheap 
peerage. It is a mistake to suppose that peers make 
a habit of having their coats-of-arms embossed on 
note-paper. Mollie Darling's questions have been 
auswered before. 


PETER Possum (Paramatts).—You would find papers 
on the subject in the proceedings of your institute. 
A letter to one of the Sydney papers would procure 
you volume and date. We never give opinions on 
current politics. Sir Stafford Northcote was born 
in 1818. He is a Devonshire man. We should be 
glad to hear about the hoomerangs, but we have 
already had an article on the subject. 


CAVE CANEM.—To give you the points of any animal 
according to the system adopted by professional 
judges would occupy too much of our space. You 
can get them from any of the expensive manuals. 


P. A. A.—The “Dill” or “pee” of an anchor is the 
extreme point of the arms and flukes. 


Bansoist.—Common burnt cork is the cheapest, sim- 
plest, and best. If the cork has not been used it 
makes a cleaner ash than that obtained from bottle- 
stoppers. 

NUMBER ONE.—Our “Training” articles, by Mr. J. A. 
Squires, were in the second volume. They began in 
No. 74, and there were six of them. 


PITTENWEEN. — For Government appointments you 
should apply to the department, and not to 
published information of old date. There are now 
ho vacancies open except to pupils of Greenwich 

school, 


H. M. H.—We never suggest or improve ; we accept or 
reject. We would rather not use the specimen of 
your early powers. You have not yet even mastered 
the arithmetic of versification. 

Nero.—In Goodman's “‘ Fen Skating,” published by 
‘Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., you will find sketches 
of several ways of strapping on skates. Unless the 
elastic sides are much worn there is no difficulty. 
We are glad you like the look of ‘ Boy’s Own Life- 
boat No. 2;” she is, as you say, very powerfully 
manned. 


SANTA CLAUS.—To make large crystals you must use a 
very much stronger solution, and evaporate it 
gradually. 


A. L. HARRIS.—The author of “Tom Cringle’s Log” 
was Michael Scott. He died in 1835. 


A. Watts (Brantford, Ont.).—A few copies of the 
“Exchange and Mart,” published at 170, Strand, 
would give you the addresses of several of the 
breeders, and you could make your own selection. 


Evan Daviks.—For information as to the Army apply 
for pamphlet tu the nearest post-office. If you de- 
cide to go to sca apply to the Mercantile Marine 
Office, Liverpool. 


Row Locks. — 1. Mr. 8. Darbishire was stroke of the 
Oxford Kight for three years, winning in 1868 and 
1869, and losing in 1870. Mr. J. H. D. Goldie was 
stroke of the Cambridge hoat fer four yeurs, losing 
ia 1869, and winning in 1870, 1871, and 1872. 2. Han- 
lan beat Elliott in 1379, Trickett in 1880, Laycock in 
1881, and Boyd in 1882. Since 1831 there have been 
twelve championsof the Thames—Campbell, Coombs, 
Cole, Messenger, Kelley, Renforth, Sadler, Trickett, 
Boyd, Higging, Elliott, and Hanlan. 


8. C. H.—The best wood out of which to cut the chess- 
men is box, owing to its short grain. The only tool 
to round them with is the lathe. 


C. L, CoxwELt.—Although we might take your age 
into consideration our readers would not. Such 
stories are useless to us. Keep them by you, and 
when you grow older you will know why. 


L. B, G.—The numbers of the second volume are out of 
print, but you can have the parts. 

A REGULAR SuB.—Advertise the coins in the “Ex. 
change and Mart,” and take what p you can get for 
them. There is no truer test of value than what s 
thing fetches when it is sold. 


RED FRocGiks.—Refer to our second volume. You 
will there find a long series of articles on bee- 
keeping. 
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M, M.—1. The address of the Football Association is 
28, Paternoster Row. Letters for the Rugby Union 
should be sent to Mr. G. Rowland Hill, The Circus, 
Greenwich. The Se of the Scotch Association 


is Mr. John McDowell, 11, Carlton Place, Glasgow. | 


2 Neither tripping, hacking, or jumping at a player 
fs allowed at Association Football, nor can any 
player use his hands to hold or push an opponent, or 
charge him from behind. y 

no hacking, hacking over, or tripping up is allowed. 


J. 8. MoorE.—1. Algebra was invented by Diophantus, 
or rather he always gets the credit of being its in- 
ventor. It came toxs through the Arabs. De Burgo 
applied it to arithmetic, Descartes to geometry, and 
Huler to trigonometry. "It was very much improved 
by Vieta. 2 Never put, nails or screws into hard 
wood without greasing them, and then you will find 
no difficulty. 


P. F. T. Y.—1. When people put up stags’ heads and 
stags’ horns in their halls and passages they are un- 
consciously following a very ancient custom. In all 
temples of Diana stags’ horns were nailed against 
the walls, and it is in imitation of this that your 
friend’s ‘‘villa” has got the plaster-of-Paris head 
screwed over the door. 2. Mr. W. W. Read's bowl- 
ing average for 1883 was nthe He does not shine as 
a bowler ; were he to do so he would have been the 
best all-round player in England. 


A Broycxist.—Coat your machine with vaseline. 
will keep away all the rust. 


It 


In the Rugby game also | 


GRAMPUS.—Messrs. Collins and Sons publish a very 
useful guide to London, as do also Messrs. Ward and 
Lock, and other firms. 
ment you should buy a French guide and translate 


Lux Lun&.—1. No. 2, Yes. 3. The distance from 
Plymouth to the Cape of Good Hope is 5,800 miles 
by steamer, and 7,200 by sailing-vessel. ‘The dis- 
tance from the Cape to Melbourne is by sailing- 
vessel 6,000 miles. The sooner you spell Australia 
with one i the better. 


F. Cooper.—The name of the ship is pronounced 
Seltic ; in ordinary parlance the word is Keltic ; but, 
like a man’s name, a ship’s name is pronounced as 
the namer names it. ” 


THURSDAY.—For gas-stoves for laboratory purposes 
you conld not do better than apply to Mr. Fletcher, 
Warrington. He is the great authority on gas as a 
fuel. Gas fires are much used in the arts. What do 
you think of a gas flame forty feet long and only half 
an inch thick? 


G. W. C. B.—See our article on ‘‘Navy Ranks.” 
will there find the distinguishing 
officers, 


W. 8. STEVENSON.—It would ifot be “legal,” nor would 
it be “allowed,” to publish “two or three columns 
out of the Boy's OWN PaPER in another weekly jour- 
nal.” In America you can do as you please, but 
here “all rights reserved” effecti' stops you. 


You 
marks of all naval 


If you want a little amuse- | 


INNIE —The portrait you send is that of a sea-horse. 
It is not uncommon. See our articles on “Se. 
horses” in the fifth volume. 


L, R. H.—Commissions are not to be bought, but 
cadets are frequently sold. Wait till you are s non- 
commissioned officer, and then you will know. 


H. P. LYLE.—You have been misinformed. All canéi 
dates must pass the preliminary examination unles: 
by special grace of the judges. 

B. 0. E.—1. China cement is made of four 's of pale 
orange shellac broken small, and three Lats es 
tifled spirit. 2. To extract ink from mahogany cover 
the spot with spirits of nitre diluted with water laid 


on by a feather. Wipe it off quickly, or it will 
stain. 


WANTS TO KNOW.—I1. We see no reason for a boy to be 
ashamed of holding his tongue when he has nothing 


| tosay. 2. Ft does not cost more. 3. The price of the 
index is one penny. 


| H. ForMAN.—The playing of the 
vent your mastering the art 
Shots 


iecolo will not pre 
ventriloquism, a 
as you say, ‘it requires wind to play 
res no more wind to be a ventriloqu’st than 
to be anything else. You will some day be m- 
deceived. See our articles in the first volume. 


¥. K * * **—You can only enter by examination, and 
you are in just the same position as any of the ouw- 
side public. 


e 


@ur Pictorial Culendar.—September. 


1. Squirrel (hoards for winter). ‘. Sword Grass Moth. 

2. Snipe reappears. 8, Long-horned or Tea Poppy. 

3. Nightjar goes away. 0. Heath. 

4. Pale Clouded Yellow Buttertly 10. Succory or Chicory. 
(female). 11. Pink Persicaria, 

5. Small Heath Butterfly. 12. Flea Bane. 

6. Privet Hawk Moth. 13, Common Mallow, 


No. 296.—Vol. VI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1884. 


Price One Penny. 
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JOHN SMITH THE GREAT: 


A TRUE STORY 
OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, AND 
SUCCESS. 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Fee sixteen days’ riding Smith 

made good his escape to the 
banks of the Don. Here at one of 
the Muscovite settlements he re- 
ceived a hearty welcome and hos- 
pitable treatment, and only when 
fully recovered did he leave for 
Transylvania. He reached Her- 
manstadt without mishap, and 
then went on to Prague to report 
himself to Sigismund and ask for 
his discharge. Sigismund listened 
in astonishment to his story, and 
with a gift of fifteen hundred 
golden ducats granted him “the 
favour he sought. 

Smith then started off into 
France, and, finding his cash run- 
ning short, made his way to Gib- 
raltar. Thence he crossed to Tan- 
giers and took up his abode fora 
time in Barbary, where English- 
men were in great request as 
skilled workmen. Here he met 
Archer the watchmaker, who is 
known in connection with the 
famous lion story. 

A lioness had her pups stolen 
from her while bathing. She gave 
chase and one of the pups was 
dropped. This she bore back in 
her mouth and the Moors escaped 
with the other three. Two of 
them were given to Archer, and 


“The Spaniards ran their vessels aboard, and a terrible combat began.” one of these survived. Archer had 
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brought it up like a dog, and to be 
just such a companion as a dog should 
be. After a time he gave it away to 
a Marseilles merchant, who gave it to 
the French king, who gave it to King 
James, who put it in the Tower. Seven 
years afterwards one of Archer’s servants 
who had known the lion went to see the 
Tower. The lion recognised him at once, 
and made such a fuss that the man was 
admitted into the den, where he was wel- 
comed with such lickings and fawnings 
and friskings that the spectators were 
amazed, and when he left the lion raged 
with ‘grief and would not touch food for 
four days. 

Finding no chance of a suitable openin; 
under the Sultan, Smith returned to 8: 
on his way home, but here he was invited 
on board a ship under a Captain Merham, 
and while the festivities were on a storm 
arose which drove the vessel out to sea. 
Merham was a gentleman of the La Roche 
stamp, and as soon as the storm had lulled 
and he found himself near the Canaries, he 
began to look about for what he could 
pick up. 

A small barque was the first prey, and 
then after a few trifles {wo mysterious 
vessels were sighted off Bojador. To 
Merham’s hail they dipped their topsails 
and invited him to come aboard, ‘‘as they 
were but poor buccaneers.” Merham, 
however, smelt a rat, and put his ship 
about short and sharp. They were two 
well-equipped Spanish men-of-war. 

A regular fight then began, and such a 
fight! One of the Spaniards tacked after 
him and received his broadside, the other 
followed suit, and for an hour the dons on 
each side kept pounding away. Then 
they closed to board, and were driven off 
with four or five of their men left dead on 
Merham’s gratings. For another hour the 
fight continued, and then one of them 
closed again. Grapnels were thrown and 
the yard-arm got locked in the shrouds, 
but a shot making its way into the 
Spaniard’s bew between wind and water, 
the vessel began to sink. The grapnels 
were slipped, and she sheered off to repair 
damages. A running fight was kept up 
with the other ship till nightfall, and then 
the firing ceased. 

The next day the battle began at day- 
light off Cape Nun. The Spaniards sailed 
ug and commanded Merham to surrender 
to the King of Spain. Merham called for 
a glass of wine, drank to his majesty’s 
very good health, and then let fly his 
quarter pieces. The Spaniards ran their 
vessels aboard, and a terrible combat 
began. Some of the dons went up the 
Tigging to get the mainyard out of its 
strings and were shot down, others crowded 
on to the deck and awent nearly all the 
buccaneers below. As the victors stood 
on the forecastle grating Smith blew them 
up with a bag of gunpowder. The aft 
magazine exploded, the ship caught fire, 
and the Spaniards retreated, leaving their 
dead and dying behind them. 

The flames were soon got under, the 
shot holes were stopped with sails warped 
over them, and preparations were made to 
renew hostilities. The Spaniards hung out 
a flag of truce to give Merham a chance, 
but he had made up his mind to fight it 
out to the last man, and replied with his 
remaining guns. And so the battle began 
agein; and was continued into the night. 

© further attempt was made to board, 
however, and in the darkness the vessels 
Jost each other. 


Merham had twenty-seven killed and 


sixteen wounded, while in the ship’s hull 
were one hundred and forty shot holes. 
What became of one of the Spanish ships 
was never known; the other safely reached 
her port. Merham got back to Saffi with- 
out further adventure, and having landed 
with the survivors of the dinner-party 
Smith came back to England. y 

He was now five-dnd-twenty, and had 
served a stern apprenticeship for the work 
he was todo. The experience of countries 
and men gained in his ten years’ service 
was that which fitted him so well to rule 
and guide the fortunes of s youthful 
colony. 

When he came home he found all kin- 
dred spirits full of the wonders of America. 
Raleigh’s expedition under Amidas and 
Barlow had coasted round the Carolinas, 
taken ssession of Wingantidoia, and 
named it Virginia in honour of the Virgin 
Queen. Ralph Lane had been out to found 
a colony, failed, and came home with Sir 
Franeis Drake. Sir Richard Grenville had 
also left some fifty folks to settle, and 
these had been lost, although Raleigh had 
sent four expeditions in search, and it was 
not till a fifth went out that it was found 
they had all been murdered, and that Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, the first British baby born 
on American soil, had been adopted by the 
natives. 

Smith met with Captain Gosnold, who 
in the Concord in 1602 had discovered the 
northern part of Virginia, and who was 
now proposing to go out again and found 
a colony and plantation. The chance of 
more adventure was too much for Smith to 
resist, and so he put his money into the 
scheme. It was not, however, till 1606 
that they got the charter, and then two 


companies were formed, one for London, 
the other for Plymouth. 

The mr »resentatives of the London com- 
pany were Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Somers, Richard Hakluyt, of the voyages, 
and Edward Maria Wingfield ; those of 
the Plymouth company were Thomas 
Hanham, Ralegh Gilbert! William Parker, 
and George Popham. The date of the 
charter was April 10, 1606. 

Some months were spent in preparation, 
and on December 19 the expedition started 
from Blackwall. It consisted of three 
ships—one of a hundred tous, one of forty 
tons, one of twenty tons. These were 
under the command of Christopher New- 
port, who gave his name to Ne rt News. 
Compare the tonnage of his fleet to that of 
the steamers who trade'fo fhe seaport 
named after him! On board were Wing- 
field, Smith, and a very miscellaneous 
assortment of fifty other gentlemen adven- 
turers, a minister (the Rev. Robert Hunt), 
two surgeons (Wotton and Wilkinson), 
and forty-five labourers and mechanics. 
As if to keep things as unpleasantly 
romantic as possible, King James had in- 
vented a new method of naming a leader. 
His majesty had evidently been struck 
with the Merchant of Venice, for instead 
of nominating a man he presented the 
voyagers with a wonderful box all covered 
with seals. The box was not to be opened 
till the site of the colony was reached, and 
then the king’s wishes would be found 
therein, The box was taken on board with 
great ceremony and looked at longingly by 
'the fifty gentlemen adventurers, each of 
whom was fully persuaded that he alone 
was the lucky man. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


+ By Lovis 


RovssELEt, 


Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” ‘The Drummer Boy,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIX.-—;THE CHAMPION OF THE TIGERSLAYERS. 


sudden apparition of the King-of- 
the-Tigers, who was thought to be far 
away from Mahavellipore, produced on the 
members of the Armoudjan colony an 
effect which Dr. Holbeck, not without a 
little malice, compared to that excited by 
a man in the middle of an ant-bill. 

At first the panic was great. The ladies, 
half dead with fright, were helped into 
the carriages and brought back to camp, 
under the escort of sportsmen armed to 
the teeth, and supported by a detachment 
of the Maharajah’s troops. 

Once at the Armoudjan the alarm some- 
what subsided ; but, to reassure the ladies, 
most elaborate precautions were adopted— 
such as a triple cordon of sentinels, 8 at 
all the garden gates, and watchers before 
every tent. 

But we must go back a little to resume 
the thread of our narrative. The elder 

ests were still at the table when the 
shouts of the fugitives and the growl of 
the tiger met their ears; the panic and 
confusion had been even greater with them 
than among the croquet-players. Several 
of the ladies fainted, among them Mrs. 
Whatafter and Mrs. Butnot, and they 
would have been left behind on the ground 
had it not been for the devotion ef 
Barbarou, of the colonel, and a few of 


the officers, who carried them into the 
palace. 

When Miss Shaughnessy told the story 
of Everest’s behaviour, it seemed so impro- 
bable that very few belicved. it. A furious 

tiger sto a blow from a uet- 
| mallet ee me beyond the bounda of 
| reason, and the invention could only be 
attributed to the delusion of an over- 
excited brain. 

The colonel, however, never doubted his 
daughter’s truth or coolness. And s 
Everest was warmly and sincerely thanked, 
notwithstanding his remark that he hed 
only done his du It is hardly necessary 
to say that in the eyes of Holbeck and 
Barbarou Everest was an incomparable 
hero. 

In the evening the conference was most 
excited. The question under discussiun 
was, of course, the appearance of the King- 
of-the-Tigers, his unwarrantable intrusivn 
into the picnic, and the ways and means 
of checking such impertinence which for- 
tunately had had no serious result. 

As far as chastisement went, there was 
but one opinion—“ Death without delay.” 
As to the means of putting this into execu- 
tion every member something to say. 
every one had some special plan. Holbeck 
proposed. to poison the ferocious beast with 
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strychnine, and Barbarou volunteered to 
atch him in a trap as he had seen lions 
aught on the Senegal. These two pro- 
pesals were rejected with indignation as 
soworthy of discussion by the Tigerslayers’ 
“lob. 

Colonel Shaughnessy again suggested 
sembined attack of all the sportemen, 
sisted by several thousand beaters. 
Butnot, on the contrary, insisted that 
ach should fight for his own hand, and, 


oas not to damage one another, that each | 


tortsman should take his turn, the candi- 
ates name to be written down, and the 
lub to decide the order in which he was 
o make his attempt. This proposition 
ns put to the vote and carried unani- 
wuly. The president, after registering 
he vote, announced that on the morrow 
hey would proceed to the election of can- 


Before the meeting closed he repeated 
te advice that he had given three weeks 
dore at the inauguration of the club. 
Ie said that the younger members, who 
vould be the first candidates, should re- 
vember that prudence is the sister of 
ourage, and that, whatever they might 
ay, killing a tiger was not a trifling 
utter. He informed his colleagues that 
nceforth they would be continually in- 
omed of the King-of-the- ‘gers move- 
wnts, that he would be watched by the 
hikaris, and that his highness was goi 
othrow a strong cordon of troops roun 
te country to prevent all attempt at 
ight on the part of the monster. 

During this long tumultuous conference 
{seemed to Holbeck: that Everest was 
ae thoughtful and anxious than usual, 
udas they came out of the club he took 
he young man’s arm, and said to him, in 
\ kindly tone, ‘‘What makes you 80 
houghtful to-night? Are you not satis- 
id with what you have done to-day ? 
Fithout you our excellent friend Shaugh- 
yvasy would perhaps at this moment be 
unged in inconsolable grief.’ 

“Do not talk like that,” said Everest. 
‘You are mistaken, Holbeck. I will no 
onger delay telling you what for some 
ime I have felt. In whom shall I confide 
fnot in you, my only mentor ?”” 

‘Well, say on,” said the doctor; “the 
light is delightful, and, while Barbarou 
leeps, we can talk as we walk. I do not 
uppose that the King-of-the-Tigers will 
‘rue us into this garden when it is 
marded by two hundred sepoys.” 

leaving Barbarou to go to bed alone, 
hetwo men strolled off among the gloomy 
hickets of the Armoudjan. 

t was the subject of their interview ? 
Fe do not know, but anyhow Everest’s 
onfession must have been of some length, 
“rmore than an hour elapsed before they 
‘gained their tent. 

4s they entered, Holbeck stopped the 
young, man, and said, 

; Believe me, my dear Everest, it is 
‘ways better, once you have formed a 
‘wolution, to put it in execution at once. 
wom permission to act without delay. 
Why knows what may happen? Our 
‘loxy for some reason or another may 
sddenly break up, our friends will dis- 
‘peree, and then—” 

1 leave myself entirely in your hands,” 
Uswered the young man. ‘Do as 
xemeth best. Is not the fortune of my 


life at stake 2” 
“Bo be it,” replied Holbeck; ‘“to- 
Torrow morning. But there is one thing 


eet ask you. Let me tell the whole 


| to the end of his nose, he seid, ina slightly 
agitated tone, 

“Colonel Shaughnessy, I come in the 
name of my pupil and friend, Mr. Everest, 
to beg you to do him the honour of giving 
him the hand of your daughter, Miss 


‘‘Like you, dear doctor,” answered 
Everest, ‘‘I hate a falsehood. But our 
artitice is a very innocent one and cer- 
tainly excusable if it can assure my happi- 
ness and cure me for ever of my malady. 
Look upon me as but convalescent and 
pardon my eccentricity. I repeat I wish | Mary.” 
to owe nothing to my title or fortune, and} Holbeck had rolled this sentence off very 
| if I think too well of the people I have | rapidly, as if he was in a burry to reack 
been speaking of to believe them sensible | the end, and that done, he darted a piero- 
to such influences, I donot wish the world | ing look at the gallant colonel, who jumped 
at large to think any less of themthan Ido.” | out of his chair as he finished, and ex- 

“Well, then,” said the doctor, ‘‘to- i claimed, 


“Supported by a detachment of the Maharajah’s troops.” 


And they separated! ‘‘The hand of my daughter! 
do not mean it.” 

When Holbeck was alone he mechanic- | ‘‘ That is where you are mistaken, my 
ally took off his gold spectacles, and re-' dear sir. We do mean it very sericusly,” 
mained for some seconds gazing blankly at | replied Holbeck, who regained his assur- 
the wall of the tent. Then he seemed : ance as he saw the old officer’s confusion. 
quite satisfied, rubbed his hands rapidly ; The colonel resumed bis seat. : 
together, and murmured, | «« Excuse my abruptness,” said he. ‘‘ My 

“‘We are getting on, and very much ‘ surprise—such an unexpected request—I 
better than I expected.” am much flattered—I am greatly honoured 

In the morning, as ten o'clock struck, | —but—” 

Holbeck came out of his tent. His cravat: Obviously the gallant president felt 
was whiter than ever, and in spite of the himself on dangerous ground. He stam- 
early hour he wore his best black coat. ‘mered and stuttered in search of somo 

The good doctor made his way to good reason to keep her who was so dear 
Colonel Shaughnessy’s encampment. A to him, ond whom the doctor had come to 
servant introduced him into an apart-; take away from him; fearing to offend or 
ment where the president of the Tiger- | even to cause a coolness with a man who 
slayers’ Club was seated before a table | had inspired him with profound estcem. 
arranging the reports of the shikaris who! Holbeck came to his help by saying, 
had been out watching the enemy. «I quite understand all the reasons that 

As he saw Holbeck enter, the colonel | you would give me, but you know what a 
rose, and, holding out both his hands, | high opinion I entertain of your charming 
greeted him with, ; daughter. You can therefore see that if 

“‘What good wind has brought you ' I make myself the interpreter of a demand 
here at this hour, dear doctor? I hope | which affects his whole future, it is because 
you have come to breakfast. Mary will I consider Mr. Everest the most loyal and 
be very sorry to have missed your visit. | straightforward of men, and endowed with 
She has had to go and look after Mrs. ; all the qualities that a father could require 
Peernose, whose feelings were so harrowed ' in a son-in-law.” 
yesterday that she has had a series of | After this beautiful speech the doctor 
nervous attacks, and the poor woman’ persuaded himself that he had conquered 
cannot get rid of them.” ‘ his adversary, but he soon saw that he was 

“T regret to hear that Mrs. Peernose | mistaken. The colonel had at length found 
has not yet recovered from the shook she ' a substantial ground of defence. 
received at Mouti Mahal,” answered Hol-; ‘‘ Before consulting my daughter on Fo 
beck, ‘‘and I thank you for your hospi- : serious a matter,” answered he, *‘ you will 
tality; but the motive that brings me here | permit me to speak to you in all frankness. 
at this early hour is a very serious and im- | I have a very high opinion of Mr. Everest ; 
portant one for me.” I have watched him with great interest 

“‘Sit down, then,” eaid the colonel, | since I had the honour of his acquaintance. 
offering a chair. ‘I am listening. Let | I consider him a perfeot gentleman. You 
me tell you beforehand, though, that if I | know that amongst -Englishmen that goes 


morrow morning.” Bat you 


and went to bed. 


can help you in any way I will.” a long way. Now to that feeling of in- 
The doctor sat down, and after adjust- | terest which I have taken in Mr. Everest 
ing his spectacles, which had slipped down | there has been added since yesterday ono 
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of sincere gratitude for his splendid devo- 
tion in risking his life to save my 
daughter's. That, you say, ought to be 


perbaps be such as to gratify the most 
ambitious dreams.” 
“TIT do not doubt it,” said the colonel ; 


“The hand of my daughter!” 


enough to make me gladly consent for my 
daughter to bear the name of so estimable 
aman. But—” Here a cloud passed over 
the old officer’s face; he hesitated, and 
continued, with some embarrassment, ‘‘ I 
am a poor man, Dr. Holbeck, and if I do 
not seek a fortune for my child any more 
than she herself does, it is at least my 
duty to see that I find her a home suitable 
to her station in life. Now Mr. Everest 
has no fortune ; his position is precarious.” 

Holbeck was on the point of exclaiming, 
“Quite the contrary! The young man 
that you think so much of, in whom you 
have found every good quality, has the 
enormous advantage into the bargain of 
being one of the richest and most influen- 
tial noblemen in the United Kingdom.” 
But he remembered his promise to Everest, 
and contented himself with observing, ‘‘I 
admit that the present position of my 
young friend may not be very brilliant, but 
that may improve, and one day it may 


‘and I can see that you have faith in your 
pupil’s future. Still, that future is rather 
problematical, and I cannot—” 

The colonel did not finish the sentence. 
The look of sadness which came over Hol- 
beck's face made a deep impression on him, 
and he rose, and, with soldierly abruptness 
seizing the doctor’s hand, exclaimed, 
“Doctor, I wish I were a rich man! But 
T have only my pay—not a penny more— 
and that is not enough for three persons 
to live on. And I like the lad very much— 
more than you would think—” 

Holbeck had also risen, and waited 
anxiously, for the old officer seemed to be 
thinking of something. 

“Your friend is an Englishman, is he 
not ?” said the colonel. 

** Yes; born in Yorkshire, I believe.” 

“Ts he related to Lord Everest ?” 

‘He belongs tg the same family,” an- 
swered Holbeck, who could not suppress a 


smile, 


“« Indeed !” said the colonel. whosee 
to be following up some secret idea, 
you know whether he would dis 
come a soldier?” 

**T do not know,” said the do 
I never heard him express any 
to such a career.” 

‘‘Well then, in that case,” 
Colonel Shaughnessy, ‘‘if we 
to get him into the Indian Army w 
push him on. But what is he to 4 

meantime? There is only one way 
manage it.” 

“I do not understand,” said Ho 
“The only way is for ‘Everest to’ kill 
King-of-the-Tigers !” ey 

‘How so?” asked the doctor, 

“Mr. Everest is an accomplisl 
man,” continued the colonel; 
kill the King-of-the-Tigers, ta 
to the Maharajah, take the rer 
lac of rupees, and the interest on’ 
give him enough to live on til 
fairly started—” 

“And then?” asked H 
the colonel pause. : 

‘“‘And then—we will see,” 
colonel. , 
“T will convey your conditions to mq 
young friend,” said Holbeck, ‘‘ and 1 hop: 
with all my heart that he will be able 
accept them.” k 

‘And so do I,” eaid the colonel as th 
friends shook hands. , , 
Once outside the tent, Holbeck could no 
help muttering, =e 
“So much for this lad’s idiotic” 
tions. He had only to eay, We are 
Everest, of Grosmore Castle, a peer of 
United Kingdom, with wealth untold; 
in giving us your daughter not cnly woul! 
you add to your happiness and ours, butyul 
would eink with jealousy all the Peernose} 
Whatafters, Beynons, and other indivi 
duals that hold their noses so high abow 
the horizon. Shaughnessy is a brave mai 
without ambition or pretension. All 
have been done at once. I could baw 
found cut Miss Mary and I could kav 
said to her, ‘ This lord that loves you-bs 
the best heart of any man I know in ‘pit! 
of his title and bis millions.’ While iow 
with our duplicity, we are in a nice 
muddle. We have got to run after ant: 
seizable monster, kill him, skin him like | 
rabbit, and, clothed in the spoil, are t 
play the young Hercules before the eye 
glasses of Mrs. Peernose and the «url 
apers ofyMrs. Butnot. After that 
ave got to mount the red jacket and di 
whatever the colonel chooses to ardet 
Ah, well! The patriarch’s labour was in- 
dulgence itself compared to that of: thi 
fierce president of the Tigerslayers.” 

As he finished this peroration Holbeck 
reached the tent. % 
Everest was waiting at the door, a‘ 
anxiously asked him, 

“Well?” 

“My dear friend,” said the doctor, ‘by 
your own fault you have put yourself ix 
iter a position that you must conquer 

ie.” 

“How so?” 

‘Before you become his son-in-law th»: 
cold-blooded colonel requires that ye" 
should bring him the tigerskin.”” 

“The skin of the King-of-the-Tigers’’ 

“« Of the King-of-the-Tigers himself.” 

«Then Iam saved !”’ exclaimed Everest 
“In eight hours or less the tigerskit 
shall be at Colonel Shaughnessy’s fect: 
and he added, so quietly that Holbeck ‘i 
not hear him, ‘‘ or I shall kave ceased ‘° 


live.” [The 
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The doctor did not shure 


e endeavoured to raise all the obstacles 
that he could. But Everest’s determina- 
tion was taken, and no difficulty could 
turn him from it. 

In the evening, after the club dinner, 
the members proceeded to the election of 
the candidates who were to make the first . 
attack on the King-of-tho-Tigers. Twelve 
names, amongst which were those of 
Hivetest and Barbarou, appeared on the 
ist. 

As they were about to proceed to the 
vote by which they were to select the for- 
tunate sportsman who was to lead off the 
campaign, the president made a short 
speech. 

«*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I am about to 
ask a favour of you on behalf of ono of , 
our young colleagues, which I think he 
has merited owing to his noble conduct in 
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a recent matter. When the other day we 
fled beneath the shadows of the Mouti 
Mahal, a prey to justifiable alarm, inas- 


, much as we had not our weapons with us, 


one alone amongst us dared tc remain, 


and, with a mere toy'in his hand, face the 


terrible monster. Now, it seems to me 
that it is only justice that he who faced | 
the tiger then should be the first to face 
him now.” d 

Unanimous applause greeted this decla- | 
ration of the president, and Barbarou, 
taking Everest by the shoulders, ran him 
out from the background, where he was 
modestly hiding. 

“I propose, gentlemen,” said General , 
Butnot, ‘‘ that we vote by acclamation for | 
the courageous candidate whom our friend 
Shaughnessy has so justly recommended: , 
that our colleague Everest be the champion ' 
of the Tigerslayers.”” H 

Every hand was raised in confirmation, | 
and there came a shout of, 

‘“‘ Three cheers for Everest!” | 

Everest was now in the contre of a circle | 
which had formed round him. i 


““My dear colleagues,” he said, ‘* I thank 
you for the unmerited favour you have 
shown me. I will try to sustain as bravely 
as I can the honour of the Tigerslayers’ 
Club. If I fall in this glorious strife I 
know that amongst you I shall find many 
who will avenge me.” 

The colonel advanced and held out his 
hand. Everest shook it respectfully and 
murmured, 

“Thanks, colonel. 
to do my duty.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ig the large chamber where the lady sat’ 
with all her maidens round her at their’ 
labours, we took occasion once to hear how 
they were wont to cliecr each other at their 
work by readings from the sacred hymns 
and Saga Hoard which they had from ' 
their fathers. We have seen how Gwen- ; 
nyth left the place in pain at hearing 
songs of pagan gods and creeds of senseless 
idols. She had learned to love the Lady | 
Edelgitha aud the earl as though they: 
were the parents she had lost, and now. 
that Rolf had placed Penruddock on his 

throne and joined with him Prince Llewyd , 
and his land, saving that portion taken by 

the earl to swell the size of England, she ' 
had found it kind in such a son of Odin to 

leave a portion of the conquered land to 

those from whom he took it, when all was | 
in his power to keep or manage as he found . 
it best. The lady too, although her views | 
were pagan and not Christian, had a high | 
sense of duty and a pure high soul, such as 
has since come down to our own mothers, 
blended with all those graces which 
through so many ages have but increased , 
in force, making the name of Christian the , 
glory of the globe. 

And now the pagan ‘“‘lady” sat with 
those British women and heard the tale of | 
mercy, then new to English ears. The 
mighty act of grace so full of love and 
wisdom had teuched her noble heart, and 
full of adoration of ‘‘ The Lord” she wept 
most precious tears! Just then a woman 
slave approached to say that Earl Rolf 
had come, and had commanded her to ask | 
if he might then obtain admission with a 
friend dispatched to them from Kenwalch. 

“Tell the earl,” exclaimed the lady, 
drying up her tcars, ‘‘that I should have 
been better pleased to see him at 1 less 
trying time, but he is master here and we 
are always glad to know that the good 
earl is with us.” 

Rolf did not understand about the ‘‘try- | 
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ing time,” but thought the latter portion | 
of the message sufficient warrant for his 
stalking in together with the Athling. 

“What!” he cried. ‘In tears! By 
Odin's sword, I swear to cleave the wretch 
in twain (unless it be a woman) who has 
caused these precious drops to flow from 
thy bright eyes, dear lady! Now tell me 
who has caused thy heart to bleed, so that 
thine eyes have lost their lugtre? Who?” 

The Lady Edelgitha smiled to sce her 
lord so fierce, and with a beaming glance 
glowing beyond her tears she said, 

“No one has wont me wrong, brave 
warrior. I weep for pleasure caused by too 
much good, and thou shalt hear the story ! | 
But, my lord, the Mthling is standing! 
Pray you rest. In my poor chamber it 
is true there is not much for warriors. 


But, Hilda, bring a horn of Roman wine! , 
Bertha, set grapes before the A&thling. ; 


Pray you be seated, noble Ethelwulf! 
These ladies are from Britain., This is 
Gwennyth, whose fair head may wear a 
crown in Britain. This is the ‘Domina’ 
who was so gentle to my darling boy when 
he was seeking thee in Britain, and by 
some boyish freak or want of brains con- 
trived to come in prison!” 

“But,” said Rolf, ‘I have not heard 
the name of him who caused thy tears to 
flow. I long to hear it, that I may show 
what English vengeance means! I will 
not say what I will do, but I am not the 
man to leave such wrong unpunished ! ” 

Then the ‘‘ Domina,” in those dear tones 
that Harold loved to hear, briefly related 
to the warlike earl what she had told his 
lady, and then said, 

“T have not sought to make unwillin; 
converts to our faith, but I believe that all 
my former woe has been a preparation for 
the task of bringing to these dear ones the 
holy light of truth. If it be so, I thank 


| Him from my heart who caused that heart | - 


to bleed that theirs might dance for joy!” | 


The grim earl never spoke, but paced the 
chamber up and down with anxious strides, 
then with a kindling look towards Ethel- 
wulf, who now was seated quaffing wine 
which Hilda had poured out, and offered 
to him, asked him abruptly. thus: 
“«ZBthling of Western Saxons! read‘ 
me, I beg, what shall I do to answer this 
creed thus brought to us? What does 
King Kenwalch with those Christian slaves 
of priests just come to England? Tell me, 
I pray, what course thyself wouldst take, 
should the bright crown of the West 
Saxon land derive fresh lustre from thy 
noble brow, and Christians sought thy 
aid? What wouldst thou do?” 
: The #tbling smiled. Giving the hom 
to Hilda, he said, to the surprise of all and 
to the joy of some, - 
“Friend Rolf, I am a Christian.” 
Rolf started as though smitten by s 
lance, Wonder held all his senses. Likes 
jtower he stood, so strong, so stern, so 
stately. Speech seemed to leave him. 
; Dumb and turned to stone, he gazed pen 
the AEthling. At last he uttered, with s 
. puzzled look, as if half-dazed with wonder, 
\ “Thou!” 
i. “Yes,” said the Asthling. ‘I have 
‘been to Rome and heard the doctrine of 
our blessed Lord, and am most glad te 
| understand that of the labours here begun 
jin Britain fifty years ago by the good 
| priest Augustine great things are now re- 
, sulting. Then the men of Kent began to 
see the truth, though partially. But the 
| good seed struck root, and much hus been 
achieved.” 

“But,” said Earl Rolf, ‘I wonder thea 
shouldst love a faith whose followers are 
nithings. Pardon, my lord; I do not 
speak of thee. But I am told that these 
same Christian—men,” he added, though 
the ‘‘Christian dogs” was the pbrase 
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ready on his tongue to use—‘‘ never obey 
their God. They have, men gay, ten laws, 
of which they break each day some two or 
three, but rage with bitter anger when 
they hear that other men who never heard 
their laws, mark ye, presume to break but 
one. Penda, my lord, held them in great 
contempt—”’ 

‘Enough, my friend,” the laughing 
#Ethling said. ‘‘Penda thought other- 
wise before he died, and our good Ken- 
walch, after all his woes, has now em- 
braced the faith. The creed is true, friend ! 
Rolf, and we are taught to see our God as 
One, the at Creator of the earth, of 
man, and all that breathes.” 

“ Yes,’ said the Domina, in her sweet 
tones, ‘‘ the God who made the sun.” 

Rolf started when he heard the words 
that he so often used now quoted by 
another and a stranger, and 80 he said 
he thought it very strange that such a 
creed should teach the highest forms of 
truth and yet be known for lowest course 
of life. But as a simple man, a plain, 
blunt soldier, he would leave the faith for 
wiser heads to settle. For the rest, he 
could say nothing if his'wife and friends— 
the Domina, Octavia, Princess Gwennyth, 
and such else who liked it—read and con- 
versed with him upon the subject. He 
would say he thought it most important 
that the chiefs and leaders of the people 
should agree touching the country’s faith. 
The churchmen he had seen in Britain 
were, he thought, mean, juggling slaves, 
while the priests of Thor and Odin and the 
other gods could poise the lance or sway 
the battle-sword like men. 

Again the Athling laughed. 

“Friend Rolf,” he cried, ‘look here! 
The Lady Edelgitha and her maids are 
safe to turn good Christians, and what the 
lady of a household thinks the other in- | 
mates very soon believe, if they be worth 
their salt. Come, my good friend. Next 
month there is a solemn folk-gemot, and 
we must both be there. There will be 
talk of the new faith in England, and, 
furthermore, I hear there is a scheme of 
having over all the English side one onl 
king as ruler. That is something grand. 
England united could command the world, 
anighty nation in a little space. Rome in a 
nutshell, while the sea around, like Elivagar 
of the ancient tale, holds the firm earth 
together. Would that I might sce that 
happy day when Englishmen shall not be 
split in petty wars among each other, but 
shall know the way to unity and peace 
and love. That cannot be without one 
simple faith, uniting all men in one holy 
bond, making them one in feeling. So, my 
friend, my read is this : Let these fair ladies 
search the secret out of how that mighty 
God who made the sun died for our sins ; 
and yet is everlasting. Then talk the 
matter over by their gentle aid and study 
well the matter ere we start, for we shall 
ride together to the king and speak before 

the witan our free thoughts as part of 
England’s council.” 

And so it was agreed between those | 
noble friends of ours to rest awhile in 
Peace, and study, with the Domina as: 
guide, the glorious faith of Christ. After 
the chase or exercise of arms they sought” 
the ladies’ bower, and there was much | 
Sweet converse touching holy things be- 
tween the heart and head, the sword and 
distaff, man and wife. The Athling, like ; 
a faithful friend, the while aseisted with | 
advice or with results of his own past 
experience. The interest awakened in 
these pagan foes of hers kept the good 


Domina from brooding on her griefs, and 
joy became an inmate of her heart to see 
such joy in theirs. 

At last the day arrived when they should 
start to witness the great meeting called 
to speak on the affairs of England. With 
a goodly train the earl and #thling left 
the noble hall and journeyed to the town 
near which this mighty meeting should 
take place. Towns were but rare in Eng- 
land, for the warlike race loved better war 
than commerce. The great lords drew 
their retainers round them to their halls, 
as we have shown already. What were 
called towns or chesters (places enclosed 
and strengthened by some great lordship 
near) were not the stately things that 
strike our modern gaze. The’ houses 
were mean sheds, the shops were huts, 
where chiefly work was done, as we say 
‘‘workshop” now; and in the very name 
we have the traces left that they were more 
for working in than show, being derived 
from ‘‘ scapan—sceapan ” (our ‘to shape 
—to make”). The streets were narrow, 
and not always paved. The chief material 
in the towns was wood, and so when fire 
broke out there was a fearful spectacle of 
woe among the suffering townsfolk. As the 
wars trained most men to the trade of sol- 
diering, there was much danger that a 
band of these, after dismissal from a long 
campaign, would join together to obtain 
by force such wealth from the poor 
“burghers” as might enrich themselves. 
Therefore the townsfolk oftentimes sub- 
mitted their case to some great lord, who 
from his hall or burg migh t come in arms 
and drive way the robbers. Of course, for 
such protection men were ,forced to pay 
these nobles nobly ! 

Through such a town, then called after 
a certain Wis, a noble warrior, Wishim, 
or the home of Wis, our party galloped on 
towards the gemot. At the request of 
good Prince Ethelwulf the boys, Harold, 
Kenulf, and Beorn, had been allowed to 
accompany the train. He assured the 
Lady Edelgitha that they should be placed 
under the special protection of the good 
Queen Saxburga, the wife of Kenwalch. 
But she had parted with them most un- 
willingly. Thane Hildeberght rode with 
brilliant train, and he was glad to have 
his boy with him. So they all rode most 
lovingly, and journeyed on until they 
reached the town of which we speak. 
Here Harold begged the earl to let him, 
with his “brother”? Beorn and Kenulf, 
ride on the first to see the burghers’ homes, 
for usually when armed men passed through 
houses were closed and doors were barred 
for fear of lawless acts. The earl then 
gave them leave, and on they rode, and 
entered the long, straggling street, where 
the few burghers who pursued their trades 
looked fearfully around lest mayhap in 
some corner hidden thieves might lurk and 
rob them of their little earnings and their 
lives. The boys, astonished, rode through 
this strange scene, when they were startled 


‘by a female shriek. They turned their 


horses down the narrow lane from whence 
the sound proceeded, where they found 
two miscreants holding a poor burgher’s 
wife, while a third rifled all the store 
within of cloth and other things in which 
she dealt. 

“Unhand the woman!” shouted the 
boy-earl; ‘‘or—” 

But before the threat had left his lips 
the robbers fled before him. Shield and 


lance were quite enough to send the varlets. 


flying wide from the scene of theft. Then 
Harold flung his new steel javelin and 


thaught of asking for saving all her store. 

The indignant boy replied, ‘‘ We are no 
cut-throats, hired to fight for pay! That 
we have helped thee in thy hour of need 
praise thou the gods, not us. Keep all 
thy goods, and when thou feelest fear 
think on the boy-earl Harold and his 
lance!” 

With some difficulty, owing to the filthy 
state of the lane and the numerous holes 
in the road (which was the same for men 
and horses through the town), the boys re- 
gained the High Street just as Rolf, the 
thling, and their party cantered through. 
Then Rolf commanded halt, and led Tis 
men in various little groups to certain inns 
where mead was sold to all the townsfolk. 
When the news was spread that Blue-tooth 
and the Ethling led the train, then there 
was great rejoicing, for they were known 
as just and honourable men who paid in 
gold like princes. In the towns and in 
some other parts of Saxon Briton men had 
used certain coins called manouses of gold, 
shillings of silver, and the penny piece of 
which five made a shilling, and the mancus 
coin was worth six shillings each. But 
Rolf held by the Scandinavian plan of 
paying in gold rings of various weight for 
all the services which he received from 
vassals or from those supplying any wants. 
This princely mode of payment pleased 
the hosts who kept these taverns, and the 
town soon grew much brighter when the 


‘burghers knew that the grim earl had 


come. 
(To be continued.) 


2 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“A NEvER-FAILING FRizND.—When Presi- 


dent Edwards came to die, after bidding all his 
relatives farewell, his last words were, ‘‘ And 
now where is Jesus of Nazareth, my true and 
never-failing friend ?"” and so saying he sweetly 
fell asleep. Jesus is a friend, ever near and 


| ever true ; the best friend for earth or heaven. — 


Foster. 


Worps THat Srary.—A small brush of 
camel’s hair had been dipped into a fluid in 
which-was some nitrate of silver, or ‘‘ caustic,” 
as it is sometimes called. The brush was wiped 
upon a white sheet. Pretty soon there appeared 
a black stain upon a white surface. It did not 
look very dark at first, but the action of the 
light seemed to deepen the colour, until it was 
an ugly spot that could not be washed out nor 
bleached out in a whole summer's sunshine, 


A bright lad heard a vile word and an impure _ 


story. He thought them over. They became 
fixed in his memory, and they left a stain 
which could not be washed out by all ‘the 
waters of this great round earth. Don't lend 
‘our ears to be defiled. 
books it is our duty to take care what we read. 
A bad story smirches the heart, pollutes the 
memory, and inflames the fancy. Shun these 
things as you would poisonous vipers, and ask 
God to help you. 


In these days of bad * 


Summer Memories ! 
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| A BOY'S OWN HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 


Ts pleasant memory of our tour in Holland in 1882 
—described in No. 186 of the Boy's Own Paper, 
‘in the September Part for that year—being still unfaded, 
we this year resolved on another trip across the Channel, 
‘and choosing the Rhine as own hunting-ground, proceeded 
to Rotterdam by Harwich instead of by Flushing, as on 
lonr first expedition: together. 

Si from Liverpool Street at eight o’clock one 
evening in June, provided with second-class return tickets 
to Mayence, for which we paid £3 12s. 4d. apiece, we 
found that we had d *‘the forest ” and were well 
away in the country before we had finished discussing the 
booki lerk’s rather nebulous observation that ‘‘ we 
might stay away a month if we pleased, but that the 
company would rather that we did not stay away al- 


Parkstone in a couple of hours—the train 
how runs on to the quay of that name, a mile above the 
town im the estuary of the Stour—we were duly delivered 
ilengside the Lady Tyler, and 
in a quarter of an hour after- 
wards steamed out into the 
North Sea. For a time we 
itayed on deck watching the 
rideningrays of phosphorescence 
s the steamer cleft the waves, 
ind then, at midnight, we turned 
n and slept. 

Early in the morning we were 
oused by the bustle on deck, 
nd making our way up the 
empanion were received with 
‘the good ship’s parting kick 
hat bids adien to ocean,” and 
yund ourselves lurching over 
he bar into the Maas. 

The ‘*customed stork” wo 
id not see, but Brielle was 
here, starboard away, behind its 
juare church are Viaar- 
ingen we passed with its square 
ihingebosts, and Schiedan, was 
aly noted with its three hun- 
ted square factories that pack 
teir poison in savers bottles, 
id pack the bottles in cubical 


I.—DRIFTING DOWN THE RHINE. 


Ehrenfels, Bingen. 


In the morning 
we started by the 
ten o'clock train for 
the Hague, taking 
return tickets, which 
cost very little more 
than singles in those 
parts. We ‘‘ made 
a day of it,” and 
what with the Vijver 
lake and the build- 
ings round it, the 
Picture Gallery at 
the Mauritshuis, the 
Cabinet of Curio- 
sities, the Navy 
Office with its splen- 
did series of ship 
models, and the 


‘ses, At a quarter-past nine we were ashore | the thousand terrors, where, during the butchery | Museum, we worked quite hard, and the two- 
meath the trees on the quay at Rotterdam, | of 1572, the inhabitants shut themselves in, and | mile tram trip to Scheveningen and back for a 
id a few minutes afterwards were comfortably | killing a goat allowed its blood to trickle into | breath of sea air was thorou, hly appreciated. 


isconced in the Victoria Hotel close by. 


Leaving our bags in our rooms we started | ceived the S 


the street beneath the front door, and so de- 


Leyden, Haarlem, and Amsterdam we had 
aniards into passing by, persuaded | seen a couple of years ago, and so we left for the 


rth to see the town. Of course we went to the | that all within had been properly massacred. | city of Erasmus by the 7.25, and the next day 
arket-place and had a look at Erasmus, ‘the | All that day we spent rambling about ‘the | made a ilgrimage by water to quaint old Dort, 
nius of the place,” and of course we duly | sort of vulgar Venice,” and becoming accli- | where the windmills saw up the Rhine rafts, 
unt the legend of the little corner house of | matised, 


a 


e 


Rudesheim and 


) 


a 


a 


i 
: 


Johannisberg. 


ate rea 
oh 


and ‘‘the picturesque antiquity of the streets,” 


to quote Gerald, ‘makes a fellow 
feel as if he were his own an- 
cestor.” 

On the Friday we moved on to 
Gouda, and thence to Utrecht, 
where we spent the evening 
wandering about in the moon- - 
light. ext morning we were 
off by the 9.40 for Cologne, 
and devoted the afternoon to its 
lofty cathedral which took over 
six centuries to complete. We 
saw not the eleven thousand 
virgins, nor did we smell the 
forty stinks, nor visit the forty 
vendors of the famous “ eau.” 
In fact we forgot all about them, 
but enjoyed ourselves very much 
notwithstanding. We Tandly 
smiled upon the guides and 
talked to them in the single- 
handed deaf and dumb alpha-, 
bet. The attack appalled ‘them 
and they left us to ourselves. 

At Cologne we spent the 
Sunday, and then, as we had 
decided to go up the Rhine by 
rail, and leisurely drop down 
it by water, we started on the 
Monday for Coblentz, Bingen- 
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bruck, and Mayence, or rather Maintz, as we | leaving a baby daughter behind him. He 
ought to have spelt it. Passing Rolandseck of | fought well and conspicuously, and even killed 
the Hildegunde legend, with Kéuigswinter | one of the famous dragons that were fabled to 
opposite, where tourists bound up stream join ‘ ravage Palestine. One day he had strayed far 
the steamboat if wise, we reached Coblentz, ' from the camp and found himself surrounded 
and then by the banks of the majestic river, by the enemy. The battle was short and sharp. 
hurried by Cappellen, Camp, and St. Goar of the | Bromser was overpowered and carried off into 
Lorelei, with many a glimpse of the winding , captivity. He remained in prison for years, 
stream until we reached the old archiepiscopal | and at last vowed to heaven that if he were 
capital whose primate was the premier prince ef permitted to escape he would devote his daughter 
the German Empire. {to the church. He did escape, and in pilgrim's 
To Mayence and its suburbs we devoted a ! guise returned to Rudesheim. 
day, occupied by the cathedral with its shot- | Meanwhile his daughter had grown to be a 
scarred red sandstone walls and tomb of the , lovely woman, and had given her heart to the 
wife of the first German Emperor of the West, | young Graf Otto of Falkenstein. When the 


and the Tower of Drusus, and above all by / pilgrim arrived at Rudesheim he was warmly | 


Gutenberg and early printing; and then with | welcomed, but when he informed his daughter 
a run down to Worms to see the Luther Monu- | of his vow and declared his intention of abiding 
ment and think of the ‘‘ Here I stand. - I can- by it, the consternation may be imagined. 
not act otherwise. God help me. Amen,” of | Bromser was obdurate, Gisela prayed in vain, 
the Reformer, we commenced our descent of the | and the night before she was to become a nun 
river. | she threw herself down the rocks into the river. 
The finest scenery on the Rhine is undoubtedly ; And a fisherman next niorning found the corpse 
that between the Niederwald and the junction of the light of Rudesheim floating down the 
with the Mosel at Coblentz. As the river runs | stream. 
through the winding gorge, which it has been Below Rudesheim the river reaches its ex- 
hard _at work cutting down into the Taunus treme width as we pass the princely Johannis- 
tableland ever since the days when, far mightier , berg. Weare in the centre of the best wine- 
than now, it entered the old North Sea off the producing districts of the Rhine, and every 
coast of Norway and had for its affluents the ; town we pass gives its name to some well-known 
Thames and the other rivers of eastern England, , variety. Nowhere, however, is the scientific 
it affords a succession of picturesque landscapes ' culture of the vine carried on more succesfully 
unequalled in Europe. The steep sides of the ; than at Johannisberg ; every grape is precious, 
ravine, broken every now and then by some | and even the windfalls are picked up singly 
rugged buttress like the Lorelei, rarely rise sheer ; with a fork specially designed for the purpose. 
from the stream. Their surface is covered with , The fruit is kept as low as possible so as to give 
the rocky fragments that have fallen from the | it the advantage of the heat reflected from the 
wasting cliffs above, and on this rough ground, ‘ ground, and the vineyard is subdivided into 
and frequently far up the cliffs themselves, are | several patches, cach of which is harvested 
clustered the vineyards that testify so forcibly | separately and has its produce stored in separate 
to man’s skill and perseverance. Guarding the ; casks. : 
river as it glides along there rise the ruined | And now we are in the Niederwald, and here 
castles of the ‘* Robbers of the Rhine,” a few of | we are at Bingen. Above us there away is the 
whose legends found their place in the diary of | Ehrenfels, stormed so gallantly by Bernhard of 
our trip. { Weimar in the Thirty ears War ; below is the 
Following the stream from Worms, where | Mouse Tower, whose story has been so stirringly 
Luther’s Tree had been duly noted, we had , sung by Southey. 
found the voyage through the plain somewhat! In Otto the First’s time—that great em- 
monotonous, but matters mended as we neared | peror who crossed the Alps to rescue Queen 
the Taunus valley. Markobrunner was passed, ; Adelaide from Berenger, and married her in 
and we were off Rudesheim, when our note-book, | Canoza when he had raised its siege, and who 
which had been opened with the Luther's Tree ; in 961 assumed the iron crown at Milan—there 
legend, was again in request. But we must | lived the famous Bishop Hatto, one of the 
not omit the tree, for the first in order should ; noblest statesmen of early Germany. Two hun- 
lead the way. i dred years after his death Siegfried built the 
“Well, my little monk,” said George of | resent tower, which owes its name and ‘its 
Freundsberg, 2s he was riding with Luther out | legend to a pitifal pun. : 
of Worms, ‘‘doyou now believe in the success! Beneath the waters of Lake Constance Fie the 
of your doctrine?” | ruins of the castle of Giittingen. The Freiherr 
“Look at that little sprig,” said Doctor von Giittingen, in a time of great famine, 
Luther, pointing to a tiny elm-plant. ‘As; did as Count Graaf did in his attempt to reduce 
surely as that young shoot will grow to be a’ the surplus population, and shut up a crowd of 
mighty tree, so surely will the doctrine I teach ' his poor tenants ina barn and burnt them to 
spread among the people of this land.” i death. The souls of the poor murdered ones 
And the sprig grew, and the doctrine grew. | entered into an army of mice, to whom the 
The elm-tree exists, and the doctrine exists and Freiherr had contemptuously compared his 
flourishes exceedingly. ople, and the mice swam to his castle in the 
The iegend of Rudesheim is a melancholy one. | lake and there devoured him alive. And as the 
It is not very novel in its incidents ; the names ’ raice returned from their vengeance an enrth- 
of the characters are special to the locality, but ; quake passed beneath the lake, and the rock on 
the story in other respects is familiar. which Giittingen had built disappeared deep 
Bromser of Rudesheim went on the crusade | down into the waters. 


A BOY'S TOUR THROUGH EGYPT, THE DESERT, 


PART III. 


by travellers. Having made a sketch and col- 
lected some of the curious pottery lying about, 
we journeyed on over the great plain at the foot 
| of the Et Tih range of mountains. © 
| Darkness was coming on. Our tents had been 
sent forward as usual, but are nowhere to be 
seen. Before us lies an ocean of sand. We are 
beginning to think of lighting a fire and sicep- 


A“ now we gradually leave the mountainous 
district, and travelling is not quite so agree- 
able or interesting as it was nearer Sinai, until 
we reach some most remarkable ruins known 
as “Surabit el Khadim.” After an exceedingly 
rough climb our guide pointed to the top of a 
hill) Here we found a number of carved slabs 
of stone, looking like tombstones. Many of 
them hod fallen down. Mr. Foster has read ing in the openair. Just then one of the Arabs 
some inscriptions, and says that this is where | spied a light in the distance. 
the Israelites who Insted fer quails, and died in | wards it, and were not sorry to find the tents 
consequence, were buried. At any rate, it is a | pitched and a good dinner ready. 
very interesting place, and one s«ldom visited | Before going to bed we took a stroll over the 


We hastened to- | 


Siegfried’s tower was placed in the middle of 
the river, that the transit dues should be mor: 
easily collected from those who used the water- 
way. These transit dues or tolls were naturally 
very unpopular. The German for toll is mau, 
and the tower became known as the Maw 
Tower, and one fine morning some ingenious 
person in an angry mood perpetrated the pun on 
; Maus and Mouse, libellously brought in the 
name of the famous statesman of Otto the Great 
‘as a substitute for that of Von Giittingen, and 
| completed the legend, which the tower has ap- 
, propriated ever since. Neither Von Giittingen 
!nor Bishop Hatto monopolized the rat story. 
The same tale is told by William of Malmes- 
bury of Count Graaf, as we have hinted, for mer 
cruelty, of Bishop Widerolf of Strasburg for his 
! suppression of Seltzen convent, and of Adolf, the 
unpopular Bishop of Koln in the days of the 
fifth Henry of Germany and the first Henry of 
England. - 
| . Inthe most pictaresque part of the Niederwald 
stands the masterpiece of Johannes Schilling, 
| the great national monument of Germany, enly 
| completed during the last year or two. Tower- 
ing above all is the mighty statue of Germania, 
the idealisation of the sculptor’s daughter. So 
true to nature is the modelling that it is only 
after prolonged admiration of the figure’s beaut: 
and singular grace that its enormous size is 
noticeate, for it is five-and-thirty feet high, 
weighs five-and-thirty tons, has a sword five 
and-twenty feet long, and boasts of thumb nails 
three inches across ! 

On Germania’s breast is a cuirass with the 
imperial eagle, and below it is a coat of mail 
hanging heavily over the richly embroidered 
drapery. Behind her is a substantial chair, 
well worthy of the weighty nation, and at her 
feet isa huge eagle. Her crown is of oak, en- 
circling the rich wavy hair that elmost seems tc 
tipple in the breeze, as with her pure deep 
thoughtful eyes she gazes over the fatherland. 

On either side of her are the gigantic Peace 
and War. Peace, a lad with a palm ond 1 
cornucopia ; War, a youth in complete armour 
and gleaming helmet, holding in his right hand 
a. glittering sword, in his left the ‘bugle to 
summon his kindred to battle. On one side of 
the main pedestal are the young recruit ‘takioz 
leave of his father and mother, who sorrowful!y 
bless him, the reserve man parting from his 
sweetheart, the landwehr soldier tearing himse‘f 
away from his wife and child. On the opposi 
side are the recruit, the reserve man, and th 
landwehr man receiving their glorious welcom: 
home after the wars. 

And then in the centre is the great grou> 
with the Emperor William; the princes and 
generals who Pelped in the good work of unif- 
cation ; the kings of Bavaria and Saxony ; and 
| Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, and Blumenthal, and 
| all the celebrities of the empire. At one end cf 
the group as an emblem of War are the soldicts 
advancing to battle, at the other as the enblen 
of Peace are the men retarning home. Alorg 
the base run five verses of the most famous 
song of 1870, and above all stretches the chorcs 
of that song—‘‘ Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein, 
steht fest und treu die Wacht am Rhein." 

(To be continued.) 


AND PALESTINE. 


| sandy waste. Nothing can be more beautiir? 
/ than a moonlight ni, it in the desert; the si 

is so clear, and so perfect is the silence. 
Collecting a number of very dry bushes, ¥? 

an immense bonfire. They make a great 
‘flare up, but in a moment or two nothing rv 
| mains but a handful of ashes. Probably it wai 
! one of these bushes that Moses saw burning bai 
| not consumed. 

A short ride brings us to the Et Tih mous 
tains. We are obliged to ascend on foot, + 
camels going round another way. We cam 
upon rich fossil beds, and filled our Pockesi 


re 
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with some of the most perfect. Eagles were 
flying high above us. How we longed to have 
ashot at one, but they kept most provokingly 
out of range. On reaching the summit we had 
our last view of Horeb. Lying about was a 
quantity of curious black glazed pottery, pro- 
bably of great antiquity. 

The next place of any importance we arrived 
at was Nekhh, It consists of a Turkish fort and 
a few miserable Arab huts. We visited the 
pasha who lives here. When conversation 
flagged, as it is rather apt to do when one can 
only speak through an interpreter, our host pro- 
duced a small loo! king glass and comb. Having 
used it he very kindly passed it round for the 
““Inglese” to do the same. Then came black 
coffee and pipes, which latter we declined. 

The fort, built for the benefit of pilgrims en 
rowe for Mecca, is in a most uninteresting 
spot, with not a tree or shrub in sight—nothing 
but the sandy plain as far as eye can see. Here 
we must spend two days, as the Arabs who have 
come from Suez will go no farther. The law of 
blood revenge still exists, and it might be death 
fer them to enter the territory between Nakhl 
aud Gaza, Little did we think that close here, 
and perhaps by some of these very Arabs, Pro- 
fessor Palmer and his friends would so soon be 
robbed and brutally murdered. 

The pasha sent soldiers to guard us during 
the night. We called them the ‘awkward 
squad.” They were indeed all sizes and shapes, 
quite ignorant of any marching order. Some of 
them had only one eye. Their old matchlocks 
had evidently not been fired for many a lon 
jay, and gave-one the idea that those who use 
them would probably be more damaged than 
those aimed at. Our dragoman had introduced 
as as ‘‘ great English pashas.” The next morn- 
ng of course our military friends wanted 
“backsheesh ” for guarding us through the 
verils of the night, or for stealing anything that 
‘ame in their way. Some silver was -given 
hem, ‘* What,” said their gallant commander, 
‘only this for guarding ‘great English pashas’?” 
ud the proud title had to be more fully paid for. 

Having got a fresh lot of Arabs and camels 
ve had to ‘ backsheesh ” our former attendants. 
n the East, if you pay a man twice as much-as 
lis service is worth, he always expects a con- 
iderable amount of ‘backsheesh” into tho 
vargain as a slight mark of your high esteem for 
tis honesty and some other imaginary virtue. 

The country from Nakhl to Gaza is flat. We 
tavel for days without secing a drop of water. 
‘he water for drinking is carried on the camels’ 
sacks in long cases and skins. When this is 
‘ut into the water-bottles at the dinner-table it 
as a decidedly peculiar-appearance, resembling 
ailk-and-water more than anything else. As 
oseeing through it, that is quite impossible. 
Yue advantage is, though there may be a 
itference of opinion on the point, that we 
Iways have an aquarium in our tumblers. 
here is not the slightest need of a magnifying- 
lass, Innumerable little creatures are skim- 
aing about in every direction. 

As we sway along hour after hour we can hear 
he camels bringing up the water from their 
tomachs to moisten their mouths, for though 
hey carry water for us on their backs they have 
> carry it for themselves inside. The weather 
‘now intensely hot, ninety-five degrees in the 
hade, and it is difficult to believe that it is 
till February. We are glad to lunch “ under 
he shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

One afternoon our dragoman said we should 
ame to some deep water, where we hoped to 
ave a good swim. How eagerly we looked for- 
‘ard to it! Ah, there it was at last! How 
ovely it looked ! There were palm-trees waving 
1 the breeze, reflecting their beauties in the 
till surface of a deep blue lake. It was a deli- 
‘ous contrast to the yellow glare of that parched 
toumd which only flung back the heat of an 
Imost tropical sun. How eagerly we pressed 
srward! It seemed but half a mile off; but 
n hour passed, and two hours, and yet no 
earer, and as the sun began to hasten down- 
tards in the west, the vision faded into mist, 
nd was gone for ever, _ Jt was a mirage ! 

The following day we did come to a stream 


a few inches deep. We were greatly disap- 


ointed, but determined not to forego the | 


ath we had so looked forward to. But how 
were we to bathe in six inches of water? We 
thought of our small tin plates, and with these 
splashed each other, much to the amusement of 
the Arabs, to whom washing is almost unknown. 

As we near Gaza the country shows slight signs 
of cultivation. We killed a great many small 
lizards and saw some three or four feet long, but 
these were too quick for us. Several large 
chameleons, however, were secured and kept 
alive for some time. It is very curious to watch 
them. Ona leaf their colour is bright green, 
but take them in the hand and they instantly 
become black or dark green. 

One day about twelve o'clock we noticed that 
a great portion of the sky was clouding over. 
It seemed as though a dense London fog was 
coming on. The Arabs began to look anxiously 
around. A sand-storm was approaching ; some 
distance off it was as black as night. Wewere glad 
to use our spectacles and green veils to keep the 
sand out of our eyes. Fortunately it soon blew 
over and there was no need to dismount and lie 
down, as we must have done had it come more 
directly over us. 

Leaving the desert we enter the cultivated 
country a few miles south of Gaza. How re- 
freshing the green is to the eyes after so much 
sand and rock. 

Passing over the hill up which Samson took 
the gates of the city we encamp in an open 
space nearly surrounded by Moslem graves. 
Here we spent a Sunday and visited tho 
English missionary, Mr. Schapira, and his 
wife. They very seldom see any Europeans, 
and he told us that though there were nearly 
20,000 inhabitants in Gaza there was no doc- 
tor, but he was trying to establish a medicine 
shop. When first at Gaza he and his wife wore 
gloves, but were obliged to leave them off as 


faces were a different colour from their hands ! 
The streets of Gaza are narrow and filthy, the 
houses made chiefly of mud with flat roofs. 
Our tents are in the most dangerous part of the 
town, and four soldiers guard us night and day. 
On going to the post-office, almost the only sign 


that the coin, instead of being worth tenpence 
halfpenny, but if we went into the town we could 
get its full value, as the people did not yet 
know of this slight alteration. 

Everywhere was to be seen traces of Gaza’s 
ancient greatness. Pieces of marble columns 
are built into the wretched modern houses. 
Corinthian capitals are placed os cloorstere 
We saw a gigantic statue of Jupiter just dis- 
covered in the sand at the supposed site of the 
ancient Gaza, some two miles nearer the sea 
than the present town. * 

A day's journey brings us to Beit Jibrin, 
most probably the Gath of Scripture. The un- 
derground excavations in the solid rock are 
very extensive, and are supposed to have been 
cisterns. ‘In some chambers were very curious 
and ancient olive presses. Clambering over 
beautiful ruins a stone.gave way, and I only 
just saved myself from falling into a deep hole. 
On further examination we discovered it to be 
an immense well, nearly twenty feet in diameter 
and sixty or seventy feet deep. On leaving this 
mest interesting place we were obliged to hasten 
on to Hebron, our tents having gone before to 
be ready when we arrived. Darkness soon set 
in and we had great difficulty in- finding our 
way along an execrable road in ‘the driving 
rain. When the tents were reached they were 
flooded. Bat there was no help ‘for it, so we 
slept a few inches above an ever-increasing pool 
of water. ; 

In the morning we went into the city. Not» 
Christian lives here. We make a sketch of the 
exterior of the famous Mosque of Machpelah. 
No ‘dog of a Christian ” is‘allowed to set foot 
inside. When the Prince of Wales entered 
every house-top had to be lined with soldiers or 
he would certainly have been murdered. . We 
were told that it would be death for a Christian 


such crowds followed them to see why their | 


of civilisation, we offered some Turkish moncy | 
in payment for stamps, when we were informed | 


as formerly, was now only worth about fourpence- | 


to walk the streets after nightfall, and we had 
no particular desire to prove the truth of the 
statement, Some little distance outside the 
city is a large tree, known as ‘‘ Abraham's Oak.” 
Here, it is said, Abraham entertained the three 
angels unawares. 
ur journey‘next led us over abominable roads 
to Bethlehem. Night came on, and there were 
no tents to be scen, though it was raining and 
blowin, le. Some of us thundered at the 
door of a house by the roadside to inquire the 
way. After waiting a long time a man appeared. 
on the flat roof. He had evidently just got out 
of bed, and carried a gun in each hand. Dis- 
covering that we were benighted Englishmen, 
instead of housebreakers, he told us the way. 
We reached the tents abont 9 p.m., bat our 
misfortunes were by no means at an end. Tho 
canteen was lost, and we shivered for some hours 
in the cold and wet. How glad we were when the 
cook and his etceteras arrived; he had missed 
the road in the darkness. We dine that night 
about 11 p.m., and thus, though actually at 
Bethlehem, I am afraid we thought more of the 
cold, drenching rain and missing dinner than 
the wonderful ‘historic intereat of the place. 
Glad were we at last to say ‘‘ good-bye ” to the 
camels and Arabs and pitch our tents close to 
David's Well. Here a number of very capital 
horses are waiting for us, and, mounted upon their 
backs, we slowly thread our way through the 
narrow streets of Bethlehem. Most of the 
ople are Christians, and, compared with other 
tern towns, everything looks prosperous. 
We visited the chief nike of interest, the Church 
of the Nativity, and wero shown the exact spot 
where Christ was born, where the magi stood, 
and a hole in the grqund into which the star 


; that guided the wise men fell ! 


Nothing tends so much to lessen interest in 
travelling through this Jand of the Bible as the 
barefaced lies that the monks tell. They are 
so exceedingly fond of finding—or rather in- 
venting—sites ; and no wonder, for they sur- 
round or build upon them, and then travellers 
must pay ‘‘backsheesh” to seo ‘‘the Seryplaes: 

Having bought some of the vlive-wood articles 
which the people make, we remount our horses. 
and start for the Convent of Mar Saba. The 
path winds among precipitous mountain gorges, 
and we have occasional glimpses of the Red Sea 
and the Mountains of ‘Moab. The guide pointed 
out Mount Nebo. On reaching the summit of 
ahill the wind blew a hurricane, and, dismount- 
ing, we lead our horses, to prevent being blown 
over a precipice. 

The convent is built on the side of the moun- 
tain, overlooking the valley of the Kedron. We 
were shown, among other things, a heap of the 
skuJls of monks who had been murdered by the 
Arabs. In this valley—or rather mountain 
gorge—a t number of anchorites and hermits. 
once lived. The rocks are full of the holes and 
caves in which they dwelt. Clambering up the 
side of the cliff, we entered one of these, and, 
groping our way along, we suddenly came upon 
three dead bodics, ‘that of a woman and two 
men, who had been murdcred and left unburied. . 
Their skin resembled parchment, a few rags only 
covering them. Here they had been for many 
months, and no one seemed to know or care 
about them or their murderers. 

It was a stormy night, the tents having to 
be piled round with large stones to prevent their 
being blown away. The next morning we had ao 

nd ride among the mountains, and arrived at 
the Dead Sea about noon. The bleak and barren. 
shore was strewn with trees that had been 
brought down by the Jordan, and were now 
bleaching in the sun. We bathed, and found it 
very disagreeable from the extreme ealtness of 
the water, on account of which it is almost im- 
possible to sink. 

A gallop across very muddy country brought 
us to the banks of the Jordan. At first sight 
this river, so interesting from its many associa- 
tions, disappointed me. Its muddy and not 
very wide current was sweeping down to the 
Dead Sea with great swiftness. The banks are 
covered with thick jungle to the water’s edge, and 
here doubtless many wild beasts have their lairs. 

{To be continued.) 
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HOMES OF MANY LANDS. 


| Pane the most curious dwellings of this 
world are those that are built on piles. 

The crannoges of Ireland, the pile huts of Scot- 
land, the villages still visible beneath the Swiss 
lakes, and the dwellings recently brought to 
light at Schussenried in Wurtemburg, and 

olderness in Yorkshire, all show us that 
several fairly civilised races have long since 
disappeared who had found it necessary for their 
own safety to live surrounded by water. At 
the mt day we have examples of the same 
order of pile architecture in nearly every country 
of the world. 

At Salonica people still live in their pile 
cottages as they did in the days of Herodotus. 
In Rassia we have the water villages of Tcher- 
kesk on the Don. In India we have the 
Scindian houses, in Africa the Gold Coast has 
its shanties on piles, and in Venezuela in South 
America we have the dwellings among the 
waters, which, in memory of the similar] 
situated of the Queen of the Adriatio, 
gained for it its name of the Little Venice. 

In Borneo the houses are always on piles, and 
the Dyak, on Jand and water, invariably lives 
upstairs, At Bankok we have its moored houses 
which have given to it its name of ‘‘ The Float- 
ing City. In New Guinea, Celebes, Soto, 
Ceram, Mindanao, and the Caroline Islands, in 
fact throughout the Archipelagoes, we have the 
water-guarded houses, 


PART III. 
In Sumatra we have the houses ally built 
to suit that earthquake-haunted land, and in the 


neighbouring island of Java, and all along the 
Straits of Sunda, where the outbreak at Kraka- 
toa has recently wrought such havoc, due pro- 
vision is always made against the ever-present 
danger. Anjer, famous for its light, off which 
the China clippers make their numbers on their 
homeward journey, and for its fourteen-pound 
sheep, the smallest and least meaty in the 
world, has now disappeared, and great has been 
the loss of life, principally through the inrush 
of water. The falling buildings have done but 
little damage, as little in fact as they do in the 
up-country of Japan, where the people are 
regularly taught their “‘ earthquake drill.” The 
houses there are lightly built with moveable 
capacious shutters. At the slightest tremor the 
vilegers are awakened, and rushing downstairs, 
and each seizing a broad shutter, they place it 
on their heads as @ protection against falling 
material. Arrived in the open the shutters are 
laid flat on the ground, and on them the people 
sit till the convulsion is over. The earth-cracks 
are never wide enough to engult the broad 
bamboo platforms on which the stolid Japs 
com ly lounge as the ground gapes and 
heaves beneath them. It is astonishing what 
an ordinary thing an earthquake is once you are 
used to it | 

Familiarity’ breeds indifference, and even in 


this country we have constant tremors, which 
are, however, generally so slight as to be disre- 
ded. It is only when they are of extraor- 
inary violence, as recently at Wivenhoe, that. 
they gain attention. 

In Japan seismology is most carefully studied, 
and during a series of undulations which would 
terrify an Italian and send a Spaniard or South 
American to his tears and prayers, the local 
scientists will be seen recording their observa- 
tions as to force, duration, and direetion, with 
as much ceolness as a master-mariner taking an 
altitude during a heavy swell in the Bay of 
Biscay. It is a fact, unknown perhaps to a 

many of our readers, that in our own 
Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry there 
are full lists of the experiments to be made and 
the observations to be noted during an earth- 
quake, and instruments are provided for that 
special purpose. 
Pifen toast cheese in the cracks of Mount 
Etna, describe Stromboli as a “ perennial fire- 
work,” roast fowls in the lava streams of 
Vesuvius, and boil water for tea in the fire-flood 
from Mount Hekla. There was a time when the 
violent wind was thought to be supernatural. 
Then the thunderstorm lost its mystery. The 
next to surrender to the unceasing scientific 
advance will be the volcano and the earth- 
quake. 

(To be continued.) 


HEROES OF THE RANKS-+* 


By J. ArtHur Exuiort, 


Author of “ Kavanagh of Lucknow,” “Poor Regimenial Jack,” etc., ete. 


T was happy thonght of our Queen's 
I when in inpeitating that ee order of 
merit, the lett she made 
for tting the deed that won it, er 
with the here’s name, no matter pie He a 
by an officer or a little drammer-boy. Yet it is 
impossible that a tithe of the brave deeds which 
are done can ever be , or otherwise 
noted, seeing that it depends upon whether the 
action for which the cross is bestowed has 
witnessed by an officer or not. And, in fact, 
the writer of this peer knows of many worthy 
deeds which, not having received official recog- 
nition, have failed to obtain for the heroes that 
“* glorious piece of gun-metal” which in the 
eyes of a soldier or sailor is of such priceless 
value. 

At one time of day grants of money were the 
only rewards given for bravery, and, we believe, 
the Waterloo medal was the first decoration for 
service in the field granted to all ranks of the 
army alike, Later on a medal for ‘ Distin- 

ii a Condiict in the Field” was Sua pata 
it was in a great measure owing to the i 
manner in which this decoration was conferred 
that her Majesty was induced to offer a higher 
and nobler incentive to heroism on the part of 
her soldiers and sailors, : 

We intend to lay before our readers a few of 
the most prominent acts of bravery which have 
won the Cross of Valour, and those which, 
through want of the official re: ition already 
referred to, have had the coveted honour with- 
held from them. 

In the disastrous battle of Maiwand, in 
Afghanistan, the 66th Regiment had the mis- 
fortune to lose its colours while covering the 


* See also the articles on the “ Victoria Cross” 
| Vol. iil. 3.0.P. si = 


PART I. 


Tetreat of General Burrows and his unfortunate 
division, But prodigies of valour were per. 
formed ere such a result was arrived at, and it 
did not happen until the regiment was decimated 
and almost annihilated. In this case every 
man was a hero, and though the colours were 
unfortunately. lost nobody in England ever con- 
sidered the regiment to ii Indeed, 
immediately upon its return to this country the 
Queen hastened to present it with new colours. 

By mistaking a word of command, the 
Scots Guards nearly lost their colours at the 
Battle of the Alma, and they were only saved 
by the devoted bravery of those who carried and 
escorted them. 

The saving of the colours has often given the 
opportunity for acts of bravery and chivalric 
devotion to duty. As, for instance, the case of 
Lieutenants Melville and Coghill, who, when the 
unfortunate 24th Regiment (2nd Battalion) was 
surrounded and cut to pieces at Isandula, 
managed to escape with the colours, and, throw- 
ing them into the River Tugela, laid themselves 
down and died contented. G 

The Royal Welsh Fusiliers came very near 
losing one of its colours at the Alma, a brave 
young officer, quite a Ind—Lieutenant Anstru- 
ther—having run forward to plant the flag first 
upon the parapet. He fell, the standard itself 
being pierced with seventy-five bullets. It would 
then have fallen into the enemy’s hands if 
Private Evans had not dashed forward, seized 
the colour, waved it defiantly before the enemy, 
and then delivered it up to his superior officer. 
The corporal who received it got the cross, as did 
also the sergeant who carried | it, besides receiv- 
ing a commission ; William Evans, however, 
who really saved the colour, ‘seems to have been 
allowed to go unrewarded, save in the conscious- 
ness that he had done a deed which will nsver 


be forgotten, and which we now find the greatest 
pleasure in recapitulating. 

At Balaclava, in the magnificent mad ride 
immortalised by the Poet-Laureate, an incident 
occurred which shows how heroic one comrade 
can be in the defence of another. baba 
Samuel Parkes, of the Light Dragoons, had hi 
horse shot under him and stood on goard by his. 

steed as it lay writhing in the death agony 

in that famous valley. Trumpet-Major Craw- 
ford flashed by, his horse stumbled, and in an 
instant he was dismounted, his sabre being sent- 
-whirling out of his by the shock. A 
pair of Cossacks saw their opportunity and 
urred upon the defenceless non-commissioned. 
officer, but Parkes bravely confronted them and. 
kept them at bay until retreat began, when 
the heroes were followed six Russians, 
Parkes, with his single sword, holding them at 


arm’s len, shting and defending the trumn- 
Petmajo, tat deprived of his weapon by a 
shot. 


At the same famous charge, Troop Se t- 
Major John Berryman, of the 17 Lancers, 
having his horse shot under him, remained upon 
the field with his captain, who was dying 
wounded in the midst of a storm of shot an 
shell, and though repeatedly told by that officer 
to seek his own safety, refused to do so, until 
Sergeant Joha Farrell coming by, the two brave 
fetlows carried the wounded officer out of the 
range of the guns. J 

It is not generally known that the life of 
the present Sir Henry Havelock-Allen, who 
gained the Victoria Cross in the Indian Mutiny, 
was saved by the splendid bravery and devo- 
tion of a private soldier. At the Charbagh 
Bridge Lieutenant Havelock had just given 
orders for the Highlanders to be withdrawn 
when he was shot by 8 musket-ball through 
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the left elbow-joint and fell down insensible. 
He was raised from the ground, placed in a 
doolie, and carried forward with the other 
wounded. When the convoy of the wounded, 
guided by Mr. Thornhill, of the Civil Service, 
who had mistaken the way, entered upon a 
large open square, they were enveloped in the 
enemy’s fire, and most of the escort sought 
safety in flight, leaving the litters behind. But 
a@ small band of heroes still stood by the 
' wounded, and amongst them was Private Henry 
‘Ward, who had charge of Lieutenant Have- 
lock’s doolie. When the hative bearers threw 
down the other doolies and fled, Ward encou- 
raged his bearers to remain, and to press for- 
|ward through the fearful fire. One of his 
comrades was wounded, and, knowing his fate 
if left behind, the wounded man threw himself 
|into the doolie in which the young officer lay. 
[The bearers were about to drop their double 
load when Ward compelled them to move on, 
jand_ never left the doolie till it arrived at the 
Residency. Lieutenant Havelock’s escape was 


wounded were murdered by the enemy. 

Ward, who was a Norfolk man, although 
lserving in the 78th Highlanders, also received 
the Victoria Cross, and became the servant and 
friend of the ‘‘ worthy son of a worthy father,” 
both being bound together by ties of gratitude 
jand respect. 

(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


Problem No, 81. 
By S. Herrzsprune and H. F. L. MEYER. 


[ BLACK. 


’ d e t 


WHITE. 5 +8 = 13 pleces. 


White to play, and mate in three (8) moves, 


| To Chess Correspondents. 


C. K.—S. Gold’s book of 200 problems is a 
welcome addition to the excellent collections by 
J. Brown, F. Healey, Kohtz and Kockelkorn, 
P. Klett, S. Loyd, and E. Pradignat. It isa 
pity there is no collection of the 700 problems 
>oml by K. Bayer.—S. Gold has not in- 
serted any of his beautiful long solf-mates, 
which, together with some of his many other 
problems, might be published in a second 
volume. 
the K with his own men is well shown in the 
two following examples :—. 


Problem No. 


82. 


White, K-K B4; Q.Q Rsq.; R-Q5; B-K 


R5; KtKB5. Black, K-Q B55 Rs-Q Kt. 
. and QR3; B-QB38; P-QB4andQR4, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
Problem No. 83. 
white, K-Q7; Q-K R sq.; B-QB2. Black, 
K-Q 5; B-K6; Ps-Q B 6, Q7, K 8and K B7. 
\White to play, and mate in three moves, 


thus a marvellous one, because all the other ° 


His remarkable power of surrounding 


Among the four-movers by S. Gold only a 
few are superior to the three-movers. Especially 
clever is his No. 174. 

J. P.—The pamphlet on the relative values 
of the chessmen by D. B. is very praiseworthy, 
but not satisfactory, since there are omissions 
and wrong calculations in it (as may be seen by 
referring to the ‘‘ Chess Guide,” pages 233-236). 
D. B. has not sufficiently considered the actions 
of the pieces on the domain, page 13. Let the 
K-be on one of the four centre squares, then the 
Kt can check from 8 squares, the Q from 27 
squares ; the Kt can attack the domain from 44 
squares, the Q from 62 squares, and countin; 
together all the attack: wares from al) 
positions we get 72 for the Kt and 224 for 
the Q; 55 forthe one B from 29 squares, 48 
for the other B from 24 squares, together 103 
from 58 squares for both Bs; which num- 
bers must be reduced on account of captures, 
and the 224 and 103 also on account of in- 
terpositions. It must also be considered that 
the Q can be captured not only next the K, but 
also on other squares. The figures on page 14 
for the B and the Kt require modifications, since 
the B is easily obstructed, but it hardly ever 
happens that the 8 squares for the Q or for the 
Kt are blocked. The question whether the B 
is stronger than the Kt is not easily settled. It 
is not stated that all except the K and the Q 
can be pinned.—Since a central P in its march 
across the board can touch any one of 39 
squares, it is erroneous on page 17 to call this 
‘namber ‘‘a very limited” one. A Pawn in the 
sixth or seventh row is often worth as much as 
an officer. The numbers on page 16 have been 
obtained from false calculations, as is manifestly 
seen by Q = 3°2434 and B = 3°4867, etc., etc. 


Correspondence. 


G.-1. Acat- 
alogue of 
bool for 
the use of 
people de- 
sirous of 
educating 
Faerie ves 


son Street, 
Manches- 
ter. It costs 
sixpence, 
and youcan 
get it by 
enclosing 
stamps, 2 
You will 
find cold 

. tea ap ex- 
cellent thing to clean glass with. The professional 
window-cleaners ask for a little whisky with it, but 
the proportion of spirit added to the tea seems to 
vary considerably, and seldom to be worth mention- 
ing. Of course the tea should be very weak. 


FIREMAN BILL.—All metal joints can be loosened by 
the sudden application of heat to the outside. 


T. D, P.—The weathercocks of the ancients did not 
have the cardinal points at all. They worked round 
a scale on which were shown the different coasts 
from which the wind could come. 


Navrical-— Apply. to the Mercantile Marine Office. It 

would be difficult to conceive a more foolish idea 
than that of your shipping.on acoaster. It is the 
very stupidest thing you conld do, If you want to 
Go to sea, go on an ocean-going ship. 

NICKNAME (Montreal).—An excellent book on Seaman- 
ship is Captain Burney’s ‘* Young Seaman's Manual 
and Rigger’a Guide,” published by Tribner and Co., 

Ludgate Hill It costs seven shillings and sixpence. 

Another book by the same author, the ‘Boy's 

Manual,” is aleo' fm great repute. For all such books 

she beet plan is to apply to some nautical warehouse 

for 


A. R@i,-The time requisite to spend fn study and 
tha chances of employment depend so much on indi- 
vidual effort and opportunity that it {s impossible to 
give apy advice concerning them. Electrical engi- 
neering offers a fairer chante nowadays than most 


.:. of the professions, and the school In Princes Street, 
“Hanover Square, is well known. 

C. H. W. H.—You should apply to Messrs, Stanford, of 
Charing Cross, or Wame and Co., of Bedford Street, 
Strand, for their guides to the Civil Service. 


1 

0. B. A.—ld oak fa best got by fumigating. Make a 
‘box airtight by pasting paper over the cracks and 

hang the pieces of new ouk on strings, so that they 
may be acted upon all round. Place on the bottom 
of the box a saucer of strong ammonia, and then 
shut down the lid and leave for twelve hours or sv. 
You will tind that the fumes from the ammonia will 
have quite blackened the oak, providing that it has 
not been sappy, and has been free from grease and 
glue. 

C, FRAIN.—The easiest way to make small gold letters 
is to write with gold size instead of ink, and dust on 
the bronze, or apply the leaf when the size is tacky. 


A. I. C.—The highest factory chimney in Great Britain 
is at Messrs. Townsend's works at Port Dundas, 
Glasgow. It rises 454 feet from the ground, and is 
thirty-two feet in diameter at ite base. The highest 
chimney in England is at Muspratt’s chemical works 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and it is 397 feet high. 


F. SawYER.— 1. You can preserve pencil drawing® 
easiest by varnishing them with collodion. 2. As- 
phaltum thinned with turpentine will give you a 
satisfactory jahowany stain. You can get wood 
ready stalued or dyed for fret-cutting from Syer’s, 
Finsbury Street, City. 


TRUMPET MAJOR.—1, Yes. rivate in the British 
Army can rise to be a commissioned officer. 2. There 
is no examination. 


QUERIST. — Dumb-bells weighing about a couple of 
pounds are quite heavy enough. They should be 
used for about ten minutes every morning. You 
would find Indian clubs afford better exercise. 


J. V. B.—For particulars of the examinations apply 
direct to the Secretary, General Post Office. The 
competitions are always advertised in the daily 
newspapers. 

East, JACK. — See the “Life on the Ocean Wave ’ 
articles in our second volume, 


Awxrous Boy.—1. To clean an ordinary reflector there 
is nothing better than a little whiting. 2. haltum, 
black forms the best stopping for lantern slides. 


ALEXANDER THE GRATER —The lad who considered that 
“Algebra was the Kdltor of Esau’s fables” must be 
first-cousin to the one who, in answer to ‘‘ Who was 
Titus?" replied, ‘‘ Titus was a Roman emperor, who 
wrote an epistle, and afterwards assumed the sur- 
name of Oates.” Yon are but, a sham antique, 0 
Alexander ! 


A DEAN.—America {s.a large place. If you will tell 
us what country in it you mean we will endeavour 
tohelpyou. Americans, however, are more civilised 
than you seem to take them to be. It isa popular 
delusion to suppose that America is a howling 
wilderness, with a few backwoodsmen dotted about 

T. BATH.— Mix fifteen parts of shred indiarubber with 
‘twelve parts of chloroform, and then add three parts 
of mastic. This will give you oue of the best trans- 
parent cements known. 


GuNHILPA.—Vinegar Bibles are so called because the 
word vinegar is misprinted for vineyard in the run- 
ning headline to Luke Xx1L They were issued from 
the Clarendon Press in 1717. 


G. L.—1. According to Morton, the Englishman has 
the largest brain-case. Next to him comes the Ger- 
man and Anglo-American. The Irishman comes 
next to the Malay. 2 A ‘‘serou” of almonds is 
about a hundredweight and a half. 


H. P. C.—It is possible to make soap at liome, and, 
according to some people, the process is a clean one. 
Take a half-pound tin of 98 cent. caustic soda, 
costing sixpence, and empty it into a basin contain- 
ing a quart of cold water, Stir it till it is hot and 
then wait till it iscold. Ina basin melt three 
pounds of fat—any sort will do so long as it contains 
no salt—and when It has cooled down to tepidness 
pour into it slowly and regularly the solution of soda. 
Stir the mixture till it fs as thin as honey, and then 

ur it into a mould ued with damp rag to prevent 

it sticking. Cover it up with an old blanket, and in 

twenty-four hours you will have a block of soap. 

Cost—the price of the fat, the price of the soda, and 
the price of your labour. 


Danpy.—1. A lump of gum dropped into the starch 
will make your cuffs and collars shinier. Ordinary 
gum is best, such as is dissolved for office use. The 
size of the lump depends on the amount of gloss 

2. An eighteenpenny book on clock-repair- 

le of “ Hasluck’s Clock- 


desired. 
ing is published under the 
jobber’s Handbouk.” 


W. FREESTON.—1. You will find how to waterproof 
cloth clothes without shrinking them or spoiling 
their colour in No. 128, in the Part for June, 1881. 
2. The sun looks larger when it rises and sets than 
when it is overhead because it is then looked at 
phre ha greater thickness of mist. If you draw 

WO “eircles from the, same centre, one a little 
smaller than the other, you will find that a line cut 
ting them both and passing through the centre, is 
shorter between the two circumferences than a line 
in any other direction. 3. Get a shilling book of 
songs with masic. 


Jounxy LupLow.—You may have been ‘a subscriber 
to the B. ©. P. since its commencement,” but you 
certainly never looked inside some of the numbers, 
or you Would have found articles on the very sub- 
fect you inquire about, with the very same heading. 

‘ry the fifth volume over again, and for the future 
read as well as subscribe, 
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P. F. P.. 


art, ducalibolly, wamara, letter-wood, | able to make a violln-case in a 


are very tory way. 
and hyawabolly, better known as zebra wood. The But if you think e300 can, and if you have the wood 


greenheart is Jectandra rodiei, the letter-wood is and tools, you had best ‘borrow one for a 
Brosimum erent and the zebra is Omphalobrum and try your hand. ; 


lamberti. spell. gel generic names with | yogarn, — jenerally jushrooms 
capital ‘steers, tad ‘specie names with small letters. m meant we edible fungi, by be ‘he rivets 
This is the method new adopted by the leadi ones. 2. The letters I. 14 are the initials of Inland 
scientific men, and it has the great advantage of Revenue. 3 The only way to get rid of insects from 
affording at a glance the information that you are| window plants is to syringe . 4 A sponge is 


Gosling \with a, genta: oF «species, a8 the case may | an animal. For the reasons you can consult any 
choose, 


recent manual of zoology that you 


re ‘Yonorawva.—t. We never recommend patent |g watis.—Get a lst of the firms from a “Shipping 
ally to the Mercantile 


medicines, or articles of that sort. 2. A baronetcy is ‘ 
hereditary ; 2 knighthood is not. A baronet ranks aio one, SPRAy, pervonalty So 


1, The principal hard woods of New Guinea | A YouNa READER.—We do not think would be | A. C. A—An “examination guide to the charte 


Pataed pee fan aking an “ha 
ice a 
a collection of questions and answers. 


sixpence. It 


FEB aoa ee fons which will be 

The number ent for the comp 

ema Rowover shows no diminut except in { 
cular case we mentioned. 

a peridan when bolng Bled, “Fhe knob at the by 

when 
Piaalo, the Fed ‘end white Hibbocs are the ba 
Se used during ‘The bert 


tod to be the mtrgoas, and precited bleed’ 


nearly every, 


the highest. 
B. W.—There is a certain amount of 
W. J. B.-A at the Mercantile Marine Office, St. flanged wheels, 
Katharine J Bocks, or at Poplar. Any policeman * gy ate Ba can’ be me ara: peace 


will tell you where.. Ask no questions of any one but there is always a ter strain on 


gutatde the office who has not the Board of rade | the inner wheel, and the outer line is SKETCHES FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


badge on his cap. : always the highest, so as to check the 
P. C. SrvaRt.—No. Ceesar's Veni, Vid Vidi, Vici ts not | tendency to run straight, 
the shortest despatch known. n Sir Charles | Parcens Post.—1. Had the earth a fluld 


Napier took Hyderabad in 1843, sane ont-mancenvred nucleus, and the flaf@ were not dense 
Shere Mahommed, he sent home #s a despatch the enough to support you, you would fall to 
ingle word Peceavt, which being translated =I have | the centre and remain there. The old 
idea of a thin crust and a mighty mass o 
a terns rally t i fluid washing about inside it has now 
8 Sving t that toing the gta the for ofa ease, been considerably modified, though the 
Evangelist. 2 In several of the cathedrals there are | ™main contention would seem to hold 
carvings representing evonts in sacred history. In| good. 2 The first country with which 
the roof of Norwich there are three hundred and England, as England, found itself at 
twenty-eight figures telling the story. war, was, we suppose, Denmark, but it 
* is a curiously hazy question. ‘ff you 
Ne fe Acscribed, how to make Pharaoh's ser-| mean after the Conquest, say France. 
oa . CoMPLAINT. — We are much obliged to 
JoHN rune, —The “ Light Bobs,” or rather ‘Baker's you for the enclosure, but it is useless 
Light Bobs,” are the 10th Hussars ; the 11th Hussars {ns unless you forward the name 
oe ae ae i eT Laer The | Bad, hdtv ‘ofthe nerevenr 
e Ww t the 
Jéth are the “Bed Lancers." the 10th Hussars are | paper. You must be aware 


the “Dumpies ;” the “ Slashers” are the 28th Foot, that we take all steps to pre- 
now the Glouoesterahire, a regiment also known as | Yent “such prospectuses A 
“Old Bragg’s. being inserted. All our 


N.B.G.—1. Friable fossils are best kept after being | noe am, Doblithed 


soaked in gelatine. 2. Curiositfes and luxuries have | 
no fixed value; it is only necessities that beara | Bow, and nothing 
quotable price. ublished elsewhere 
ever mixed with 
W. E.—1. The old English coinage was a very full one them. In cases of 
2. Sitric was one of the of Northumberland. the sort the best 
In the treasure {c found” in November, 1883, in the plan is to at once 
House of the Vestals at Rome there was found one transfer. your cus- 
of is oct coins, “‘ Sitric, CVNVNG N.”, with six of Anlaf's tom from the shop, 
Onlat Cvxvua N.” Four of Plegmund’s (Arch- and to communicate 

Dishop of Canterbury), three of Alfred the Great's, with us, 
two hundred and eighteen of Edward's, three hun- - 7 
dred and ninety-one of Ethelstan’s, and one hundred | CANNA. — 1. For the 
and ninety-five of Edmund’s, were also among the | translation see No. 


is ‘to have been a pile of Pet 104, in the Febra- 
spot which suppored 78 a pile of Peter’s are pat toe TE 


Lewrs.—We decidedly object to 
your taking one of our stories 
and sending it in for a prize in 
a com fon in another jour- 
nal. ofall, however, to see 
what good. i it would do you, 
as it would be recognised im- 
mediately. 


change in the partoery of the 
ers. 6 

firm will make no difference 

i yon It is a great mistake 
leave an apprenticeship. If 
er sanoct get a transfer seo 


our bot thro Never 
leave ee throne have 
learnt it. 

JumBo.—The Great Eastern is 
692 feet 88 feet broad, 
and 68 feet Brom pad- 


breadth is 120 feet. Her ton- 
nage is 22,500, but she does 
bot carry anything, lke her 
measurement. further 
particulars see x a 
T. B. W.—To 

leather, strain it si tught and sad 
scour it well win a 


leather, and when dry rab a 
Uttle off over it with a rag. 
Magic Lantern. — If orainasy 
ints are not bright enough, 
Bint good shellac varnish with 


aniline dyes—such as Judson's 2. Confound the boots! Wish they were bigger. 
—and your colours will be 
quite transparent. . 
A.E. R.—The wills are kept at Somerset House, and | 2 That the dru, ad can make 
you must apply there personally. | io physic loo! retty as 
is brightest corbore you will 


E. Essurr.—Candlemas Day is so called from the 
candle procession which takes place on the 2nd of | Cn1¥,Pay fhe price, | for the 
February in the Catholic Church, in which are sup- | {10s sue No. 170, in the May part 
posed to be consecrated all the candles needed | pig “4 ay Pi 
during the year. In pagan times the candles were | 
burnt to the goddess Februa, the mother of Mars, to | Exopus and J. M. F.—The arti 
scare away the evil spirit. ‘cles on modul-engine making 
CRICKETER (Ayr).—The plate of Famous English began in No. 186. There were 
Cricketers was ae the part for May. 1831. aix articles. 


“TAKEN AT HIS WorD. 


3, What a nuisance my hair is! 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


HAROLD, THE BOY-EARL: 


A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Proressor J, F. Honcerts, 


Late Examiner to the University of 
Moscow, Professor to the Russian Imperial 
College of Practical Science, etc., etc. 


OHAPTER X1x.—Continued. 


LARGER house in this poor town’s high 
street received the earl, the Zthling, 

and the boys, with their immediate fol- 
lowers. Tubs of ale and horns of mead were 
Soon disposed of by the thirsty train. The 
horses were all well. supplied with corn, 
nd the rest which they much needed, while 


a men were well regaled with slices of 
Boiled meat and large round cakes of 
barley bread or rye, to which they did full 
justice. The earl was pointing out to 


Harold flung his new steel javelin and pierced one through the back.’'—Sce p. 791. 
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Harold how sad it was that men for filthy 
gain would live like swine or cattle. 

‘* War,” he said, ‘‘is a most needful art, 
and warlike men may be the most re- 
spected. When in the days long past our 
brave forefathers came in arms to Britain 
they conquered with the sword! What 
could the Britons do against their Pictish 
foes? Nothing! ‘the English came and 
put those Picts te flight, and now we rule 
in Britain. Mark thou my words, the 
time will some day come when all of 
Eritain shall be English ground! But 
when the sword falls from the nerveless 
grasp of Englishmen who, traitors to their 
name and blood, chaffer for gain instead of 
boldly earning rings and gold by their 
brave deeds in battle, then shall the 
English name become a scoff and byword 
to the nations! There was a mighty race 
of men, not very large of stature, but 
right brave, who lived beside the Tiber. 
They conquered Britain and the land of 
Gaul, they overran the Belge. But the 
Goths,.the English, and the Vandals were 
too proud to stoop to Roman bondage, 
they poured their armies on the Roman 
troops and freed the world from bondage. 
But such s conquest ‘by the northern arms 
would not have taken place had not the 
Romans first destroyed themselves by 
luxury and commerce. The meanest sol- 
dier, Harold, in my train is more a man 
than yon rich merchant who sits and 
trembles in his wretched home for fear 
that thieves should rob him of his gold! 
I hate the growth of towns; it shows be- 
forehand weakness, greed, and ruin!” 

Here they were interrupted by a burly 
groom, who told them that somo merchant 
of the town sought speech with young 
Earl Harold! 

“What?” said the earl. ‘‘ Known to 
these chafferers? What does it mean, eh! 
Harold, how in the nante of Thor hast 
thou made friendship with these low-born 
slaves? That they are Christians I can 
well forgive. Brave men are Christiane, as 
I found of late. But merchants, Harold ! 
Nay, this is too bad! Admit’ the villain ” 
(turning to the groom). ‘By Thor, I like 
it not!” ‘ ca 

Then seeing Hareld’s very puzzlcd face, 
he said, 

“But very like it is a chaffering trick of 
theirs to gain my sanction to some silly 
‘guild’ by flattering me with Harold! 
Oh! here’s the chapman! What's your 
will with us?” be 

A fair man in a simple brown dress, 
longer than the tunic of the warriors, en- 
tered the room. He was stout acd stately 
in his person, bat had a greedy restless 
motion in his eye that told of avarice. He 
bore a massive silver cup shaped like the 
wild bull’s horn and set with gems most 
costly. He had a cringing and a servile 
gait that to the earl was loathsome. 

The man-at-arms who brought the mer- 
chant in was cased in bright chain mail, 
and wore his helmet as he speke to Rolf. 
The merchant's head was bare, and low he 
bowed at sight of grim Earl Rolf. The 
soldier stood erect, and when he spoke his 
speech was blunt and free. But of the 
twain it was not hard to see which Rolf 
thought most respectful. 

‘Harold, see! Contrast that cringing 
knave with yon blunt honest soldier. Which 
loves me best, the raaa of war or shillings ? 
Look at the basa slave, and yet the fellew 
is rich. And see that son of Odin; he 
bears his wealth about him. Yet, my son, 
I rather choose to know the poor and 
bravo, fearless of other men, and true and 


honest, than rich and servile like that 


creeping slave! How now, Sir Merchant, 
dost thou seek my son? There stands 
Earl Harold; speak thy mind to him. I 
am his father; secrets we have none. 
Say out thy say and briskly, for we will to 
horse.” 

‘Oh, my lord earl, most mighty lord in 
war, scourge of the British, dreaded every- 
where, allow me of thy greatness to pre- 
sent the young Earl Harold with this 
little gift in token of my love and our most 
heartfelt gratitude.” 

“‘ By Thor’s own mallet!” said the earl, 
surprised, ‘‘what gratitude canst thou 
owe Harold? We have not been two 
hours in this town, and he was always 
with me. If thou needest aught, thou 
and thy kindred chapmen, tell it like a 
man, if thou hast any manly feeling in thy 
heart, and if Ican I’lLhelp thee. But if thou 
thinkest bribes and sickening flattery dear 
to me and mine thou hast but a fool’s 
errand, so depart.” 

‘My lord, but just before you blessed 
this place with your most noble pre- 
sence I had left my home to visit a rich 
friend about some ‘business matters. 
Whilst away some ten or fifteen miscreants 
sought the house and caused my. wife to 


open to their knocks the door of our poor | 


dwelling. They seized the wretched crea- 
ture, nearly dead with fear at this rough 
usage; her they held while others sought 
the rooms where all my wares were stored, 
and would have robbed me of all I possess 
and killed my wife and servants. But your 
son, young as he is and gentle to behold, 
came all alone and rescued my poor wife, 
released the servants, and has saved my 
wealth. These are good deeds I never can 
repay, but I would pray thee to allew this 
gift ia memory of the bravest deed of 
arms that evér won men’s gratitude.” 

“‘ Now, Harold, what is this ? what dees 
this nonsense mean? We rode te tewn 
together. Hadst thou time for such a bold 
adventure as this poor chapman mentions, 
or is ita trick to gain my arm Ly flattering 
my ear?” : 

“Not altogether,” said the bey, and 
laughed. ‘The tale is partly true and 
partly false. It is a falsehood when he 
says that there were ten or fifteen of the 
robbers. I saw only three. One I trans- 
fixed with my new javelin; the other 
fled. And it is false to say that I was 
quite alone. Kenulf and Beern were with 
me, as thou knowest, and Beern cut down 
arobber. As to the sérvants, I know not, 
my lord, what they were doing at the 


time. We saw: no servants; did we, 
Kenulf?” a : 
“Well,” said the earl, “I like the 


modest way in which thou tellest thy ad- 
venture, boy. ‘Great talkers, little doers,’ 
says the scald. As to this present, I am 
loth to take what I am’ sure they prize. I 
leave the cheice to thee, Harold, to take it 
or refuse.” 

‘So please you, earl, I'll take it,” said 
the boy, “but only if thou thinkest it is 
right. I need no memory of the robbers’ 
flight. I shall laugh over it enough with 
Kenulf and my friends. It would seem: 
churlish to refuse their gift. What says 
my lord and father?” 

“It is well;” said Rolf; ‘‘ we take thy 
present, as ’tis kindly meant, and for the 
future I shall think more kindly ef thy 
race than I have dene. Vengeance is sweet, 
but gratitude is rare. Hunforth! sound 
horns to horse! Adieu, my friend. Thy 
town is none the worse for this thy gift. 
Give me thy hand; look up, and be less 


cringing! Farewell. Harold, to horse! 
Thorskull is mounted, chafing at delay. 
To horse!” 

Harold now fell behind, and in the rear 
talked with the veterans as he rode alon:, 


gentle Ethelwulf. 

At last they reached the dwelling c 
King Kenwalch and his queen, and the 
found a glorious company assembled ot 
that day. From all the Saxon-Engili: 
seme chiefs had come to speak in ths! 
great solemn meeting of the noble eause¢ 
faith. 

Two days for mirth and feasting wer 
spent right merrily, but on the third Kix 
Kenwalch commanded all the earls ani 
thanes and cnichts and freemen to atten 
at that most important meeting to decid 
upen the faith. 

- We have described the meeting-houe: 
with all its upright stones, and the templ: 
house close by them for the sacred use 
priests. But this was a place far large 
than that possessed by Relf, and five hun- 
dred men could easily find room in ths 
huge fane. There is one now left at Sali- 
bury upon the mighty plain, and this« 
our true stery was still larger and mor 
known. 

The king stood on the doem-stone, ani 
round him*stood his earls and his thare 
and all his nobles, the free burghers, ar 
the priests, and ‘hé.called upon that meet 
ing to show. in peatefal sort what voic« 
were for Odin and what voices were fu 
Christ. ae 

Each rank stood in its proper rin; 
with sword and linden shield, and on th 
side towards the east arose the templ: 
house. Then forward stepped a warrio: 
His beard was white with age, but hi 
back was straight,-his form unbent, ar 
fire was in his eye, and he steod upon bi 
stene of right and gave his meaning fort: 
and his words were few, but had the nv: 
of the older iron time : 

‘Sir king and warriors, I am too oldt 
learn new stories sbout Saint Peter ax 
other herees whom I know not. I hav 
been baptized in the battle-blood of tb 
fallen foe, and I should scorn to worshy 
water! I grant my gods have been =) 
dem seen, but call the Christian and t 
him bring us only an angel. and I wi 
worship.what god he will, What matt: 
it whether we say, ‘ Thor threatens’ whe 
we hear thunder, or that ‘a prophet pesl 
from ‘on ig i ‘Thunder “will rumb.: 
lightning will lighten, -whatever we say. 
cannot bring me to declare that All-fathe 
must now be called other-than he was ¢ 
yore. God is Almighty; call Him Al 
father, call Him High Odin, one: thing i 
certain, He cannot be changed. 0 
continue to call him All-father, chief < 
Valhalla; the: guider of ‘war. Those wh 
like better new names and new notie 
may call Him whatever thoy fancy for m 
As to the stories of love and of mercy, the 
seem better fitted for women than me!” 

He ceased, and some applause’ was bezr 
upon the psgan side; Eerl Rolf & 
nothing, and his swerd hung idle in i: 
sheath. It was not beat agaiust his shield 
and he steed sad and starn. But whe 
King Kenwalch looked at him he ste 
upen his stone like to a statue carve 
thereon, so calm, so ficm. and strong. A™ 
glancing round the warlike throng, > 
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spoke distinct and clear, and all men there 
Logether met could note the words he 
used. 

*-I do not think my brother earl has 
spoken to the point. The question seems 
:o me to be, what is the god we serve? I 
srant him that it is most true that whatso- 
‘ver name we give the greatest god above 
1¢ must remain that god. But the ques- 
sion is uot how he may be called; that, as he 
xtys, is free to any man to call Him what 
it believes the best. But the Christians 
c:cll_us Love is God, and Hatred nithing 
work ; that war is net so good as peace, 
ind many things besides which I could 
1ever understand, and care not much 
vbout. But there are things I want to 
inow which our priests cannot teach, and 
f these Christians answer me, I say I 
shall be glad, and would embrace their 
loctrine with delight. First, can they tell 
ure who it was that made the sun above ? 
Next, can they teach us how men can 
snow to whom they ought to pray? 
Chirdly, I want to know, if God indeed 
»e Love, the reason why His creatures are 
sorn*to sword and lance ?” 

This speech was met with loud applause. 
Sach sword leapt from its sheath and 
aammered on its well-loved shield the 
oraise that warriors understand. 

Then spoke the noble Ethelwulf, and 
cold them how the worD had taught the 
Dhristians all those things which good 
Harl Rolf would learn. The God who 
nade the sun, he said, was the same God 
of light who lightened all the darkness of 
she erring soul, that tho light of life and 
ight of day were both His glorious work, 
ind that to Him men ought to pray as 
oeing the One God to whom all nations 
ought to bow the knee in humble love. 
Then as to war and love and hate. War 
was the act of man, who turned himself 
trom good and love and worshipped blood 
ind crime; and if men turned away from 
ove, surely that did not show that God 
sreated hatred when man first drew the 
sword ! 

Again applause was heard on high, 
again the bucklers rang as the gcod swords 
deat against them to show hew soldiers 
shought. 

‘Then spoke the high priest Cori, a priest 
>f Odin’s fane, and he said to that assem- 
oly, ‘‘ High chiefs and champions brave! I 
uug have served high Odin—full twenty 
years and more—and what am I the better ? 
Nout a whit than when a babe I naked came 
nto the world without a helm or mail! 
tfas Odin shown much love to me? I 
-eckon he shows none! Now I would 


zladly serve a God who has some love to’ 
| to his 


‘how. If I were only sure of it that 
Daristian lore were true, I would at once 
e.ve Odin and Thor and Tyr and Frey. 
But see, laskatoken. If Odin be a god, 
ut least he may be angry if he does not 
show muculove. So I will ruy the risk of 
t all for the nation’s good. See here, 
ord king!” and here he took a javelin 
‘rom the hand of a brave soldier just 
standing then on guard. 

He leapt upon a battle steed and to the 
vemple rode, and-then he flung the weapon 
2t the altar’s upright stenc. All the 
necting was oxcited; each man thought 
such a deed would. bring down Odin’s 
yengeance upon the daring priest. They 
1cld their breaths most anxiously; not 
she slightest token came. So Cori to his 
zlace returned, and said, with a haughty 
sroile, ‘‘ I dared the danger for your sakes. 
fle is no god for me who will permit his 
,emple to be scandalised by men! ” 


The swords were beaten loud and long 
against the ringing shields, and the war- 
riors all approvingly nodded to that bold 
priest. 

Then arose the Thane of Wiston, and 
thus he said his say: ‘I have observed, 
King Kenwalch, that in the winter time, 
when we were drinking high in hall, and 
the fire was blazing high, that a little bird 
has entered from the darkness of the night 
at one end of the chamber where the door 
was open free. 
moment, and at the other door he had 
vanished into darkness, and we never saw 
him more. So is the mortal spirit that 
lives within a man. It comes, none can 
say whence it comes; it warms itself a 
moment in this world of light and life, 
and then vanishes in darkness, going— 
whither? Who can tcll? Now if these 
peaceful Christians can tell us whence we 
come, and whither goes the soul at death, 
I vote for baptism !” 

A very storm of thunder from the sound- 
ing shields arose, and the earls and thanes 
and heroes seemed overcome with joy. 
And tho mecting then ordained it that 
through the Wessex land the people should 
be Christians, with household men and 
slaves. And the king he thanked his 
witan for their labour and their love 
which had brougbt them all together in 
those old riugs of stone. Then priests 
were sent for presently, and the noble 
chants were sung that peal now in many 
churches throughout the favoured land. 
And all in that assembly partook the 
pledge as Christians, and entered in the 
fold where the good and faithful Shepherd 
has glorified His own. 

When the rites had been performed and 
the meeting was dismissed, King Ken- 
walch prayed his nobles to tarry in his 
hall and remain with him till yule-tide, 
but they begged him to allow them all to 
seck their separate homes to spread the 
néws abroad that the people all through 
Wessex, just like the men of Kent, might 
join in building churches where the truth 
might be proclaim<d to the lowest_ humble 
thrall and to the earl in mantle and golden 
helm of proof. 

But thcre was enough of feasting not- 
withstanding, and the king, who, though 
not greatly given to the pleasures of the 
table, loved to see all men about him 
happy, gave orders that all persons who 
cared might find free quarters in the royal 
hall for three days’ space at least. He was 
a tall thin man was Kenwalch, with a 
noble eye and brow, though ho wore a 
look of sadness which no man could under- 
stand until the fearful ending that came 
od life made men think that some 
foreboding was the cause of all his 
gloom. 

The day of their departure the witan 
guests reccived white garments of the 

urest wool as the gift of their good king. 
Bach received a cross of solid gold about 
his neck to hang, and a set of beads of 
amber to say the prayer upon, and besides 
these Christian presents rich gifts of other 
kind, as lances, swords, and bucklers, and 
helmets bright and fine. The gracious 
Queen Saxburga was loth to let the boys 
depart with Rolf as he went home to 
Christianise his men. But she gave them 
noble presents and taught them many 
things which they thought would please 
the Domina when they were back again. 
Then stout Earl Rolf besought the king to 
let some churchmen come to teach his 
unread people in their homes beside the 
hall, So with o greater following he re- 


| 
| 


He warmed himsclf a 


' haste, 
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turned than when he left, for his train 
bore peaceful Christians as well as men of 
war. 

The nobles left King Kenwalch, all save 
Prince Ethelwulf, who remained behind 
with Kenwalch to assist him in his work, 
for the king was rather ailing and not so 
strong ashe. One day they rode together 
under the greenwood tree, and they saw 
five fellows mounted approachiog them in 
They never made obeisance, that 
ruffian crew of churls, and the #thling 
was right angry to see such want of grace. 
So he called out to them sternly, 

““Ye churls so mean and rough, do ye 
not know the king is here, that ye must 
pass us so?” : 

Then the miscreants drew nearer and 
they stabbed them both with knives and 
galloped off right briskly and were never 
heard of more. The king’s attendants 
hurried up, but found the #thling dead. 
King Kenwalch lived a week or two and 
then he closed his eyes. 


“ The widowed Queen Saxburga, 
Though her heart was rent in twain, 
She governed now the people, 
Who were happy in her reign. 
And they say that since Saxburga 
The.happiest times have been 
When the noble land of Britain 
Has vecn governed by a queen.” 


When Ear! Rolf and all his party-arrived 
within the hall he found the lady sorrowing 
as for a bitter loss, and it seemed that old 
Penruddock had been asked by young 
King Llewyd for leave to make his grand- 
daughter his bride and noble queen. And 
the old king had consented, and messengers 
had come to ask Karl Rolf’s permission for 
Gwennyth to depart: to become the bride 
of Llewyd and to quit the hall at once. 
So Rolf the earl was: happy, and he gave 
the British maid a mighty wedding pre- 
sent and declared upon his word that he 
would take her back to Llewyd and give 


“How so?” said Edelgitha. ‘Earl 
Rolf is pagan still, and these dear friends 
are Christians, so how it may be done that 
thou sheuldst give the bride away is more 
than I can tell!” 

Then the good earl he smiled again upon 
his gentle wife, and he asked her if she 
had noticed a differenca in his train, but 
she said sho only noticed that he returned 
in peace and had brought her Harold back 
again. That was enough for her! What 
was the train? Right valiant men, of that 
she was quite sure. But what of that? 
Such valiant men as they were often seen 
in England—she saw something in the 
good earl’s looks which she could uot un- 
derstand, so she passed into the grand 
state hall, and what does she behold ?—six 
Christian priests in spotless white showing 
the martial train the way to enter that 

and host whose service is of Heaven. 

he turned to Rolf that he might say 
what this should now portend. He drew 
across from his tunic’s breast, and the lady 
saw the sign, and on her knees she threw 
herself, and sobbed her thanks aloud that 
such great good had come to her and to 
her happy house. 


(To be continued.) 


cher in the church. 
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HEROES OF THE RANKS. 


By J. ArTHur Ex.iott, 


Author of “ Kavanagh of Lucknow,” “ Poor Reg:mental Jack,” etc., ete, 


A T the storming of the Redan a private sol- 
dier of the Coldstream Guards named 
Berry was anxious to be chosen as a volunteer 
for the forlorn hope. He was not selected, how- 
aver, but he was determined to be there, for he 
took his rifle and all his comrades’ cartridges ; 
that he could find and secretly joined the band 
of devoted men who were waiting in the 
trenches, with muskets in one hand and scaling- 
ladders in the other, under the command of 
Captain (afterwards General) Wyndham, for the 
preconcerted signal. When it came at last, and 
the rush was made upon the fort, Wyndham 
was first into the Redan, and he was consider- 
ably astonished to find that the next man im- 
mediately behind him was a private of his own 
regiment—and, moreover, the very man whose 
application to serve as a volunteer had been re- 
fused. The lant officer soon had cause to 
rejoice that Berry was present, for the latter 
laid about him to such an extent as to save, 
more than once or twice, his commander’s life. 
After the fight the brave Coldstreamer was 
tried by court-martial for disobedience of orders, 
but, under the circumstances of the case, he was 
considered by the Court to deserve an honourable 
acqnittal, No cross or other distinction was 
ever awarded him for his Denver in the Redan. 
Many brave acts were done at Inkerman which 
have never been recorded in any gazette or re- 
ceived any special recognition. In the dim light 
of that foggy November morning deeds were 
done that were never surpassed, even by the 
Romans of old, the Coldstream Guards them- 
selves—mustering only four hundred strong, 
with sixteen officera—emulating the fame of 
Horatius by holding a two-gun battery (minus 
the guns), the key of the English position, | 
without assistance, for several hours against the | 
whole Russian army, some seventy thousand 
strong. Every man of that little band—and 
every boy too, for there were drummer-boys 
ander sixteen years of age present—was a hero 
in the truest sense of the word. 
‘The officers were cut down nearly to a man, 
only three ou! of the sixteen being enabled to 
leave the field without being carried from it. 


In one case—that of Captain Ramsden, who was 
well beloved by the men of his company — 
several men formed a rampart around him when 
he was suddenly surrounded and attacked by a 
whole horde of the enemy. Many of them fell | 
dead at his feet, and amongst those who were | 
severely wounded was a little drummer-boy, © 
who, with the rather toy-looking sword which | 
had often decorated his person at the guard- 
mountings at St. James’s Palace, had defended 
his captain with such gnergy that his sword was 
found broken at his side. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the bravery thus exhibited by these heroes 


! was, on reachin; 


PART II. 


did not sive their captain from being struck 
down and bayoneted. 

A bugler, Alexander Price, having, when the 
ammunition began to fail, been ordered to sound 
the ‘‘ Cease firing!” obeyed the order, and while 
doing ao observed a Russian soldier presenting 
his foaded musket within a few inches of the 
head of the sergeant-major. Without waiting 
to finish the bugle-call, he took the instrument 
from his mouth and dashed it right in the teeth 
of the Russian in question, who pulled the 
trigger at the same moment, but missed his 
aim. The bugler, later on, was severely wounded, 
but eventually recovered, and lived for many 
years afterwards with a ball in his left side, 
which’ at the time of his death had worked 
down to his thigh, and from which, had he lived 


| a little longer, it would no doubt have been ex- 


tracted. 

These feats of heroism were never rewarded, 
simply because no officers had witnessed them, 
official red-tapeism refusing to recognise the 
fact that there were no officers left to witness 
them, they having been nearly all struck down 
on the first onset of the desperate attack. Thus 
many a hero had his claim to honour overlooked 
on a day in which all were heroes ; yet, though 
it must have been an invidious task, some were 
singled out for special recognition and reward. 

The war in New Zealand was prolific in many 


, deeds of heroism, of which the most prominent 
| one was that of Sergeant McKenna, of the 65th 


Foot, who, when his captain was struck down 
with a fatal wound, and there being no other 
officer present, took his place, and led his men 
with such coolness, skill, and intrepidity as to 
win the thanks of the general and a special men- 
tion in his despatches. This brought the brave 
man a commission and the Victoria Cross. 

In the same war a deed was performed which 
was awarded the Victoria Cross in violation of 
its condition that it should only be granted for 
acts of bravery done ‘‘in the presence of the 
enemy.” For perfect sang froid and cool courage 
it has few equals, and therefore deserves especial 
menti in the 9th July, 1867, a railway van 
containing two thousand pounds of ammunition, 
on its way from Quebec to Kingston, under 
charge of a sergeant’s guard of about forty men, 
Daneville Station, discovered 
to be on fire. e van was pushed away from 
the train, and the people living in the vicinity 
fled from their houses in fear of a terrible ex- 
plosion. At this juncture Private Timothy 

Hea, of the Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, one 
of the guard, ran to the burning van, forced 
open the door, removed the covering from the 


‘ ammunition, and, hastening to get water, put 
‘ out the flames ! 


The only instance of a coloured soldier re- 


ceiving the Cross of Valour was in the case of 
Private Hodge, of the 4th West India Regiment, 
who, with Colonel D'Arcy, during the expedi- 
tion on the Gambia River, stormed the stockaded 
town of Jubabeerolong, these brave men having 
been isolated by the fall of two officers and sixty- 
four men, nearly the whole of the detachment. 
Hodge, though wounded, stood in the breach 
with Colonel D'Arcy and coolly loaded musket 
after musket and handed them to the latter. 
At length, when joined by a few other men, and 
they had passed through the breach, Hodge, 
under a terrific fire, hewed down all he 
stockades and obstacles which the enemy had 
placed in their way, and thus materially assivted 
in the capture of the town. At a parade of the 
corps held some time afterwards the colonel in- 
troduced him to his comrades as the bravest man 
in the regiment. 

At the storming of Magdala, Private Bergin 
and Drummer Magnor, of the 33rd Foot, racd 
each other to the walls, which they were the 
first to reach, the drummer being at the tine 
Lord Napier's field-bugler. The wall beirg 
very steep, and surmounted by a lot of prickly 
bushes, Bergin agreed to hoist the drummer up 
if he, in his tarn, would pull Bergin up aftr 
him. And this they did, and perceived, at a 
short distance below them, a cluster of tle 
enemy preparing to hold the gate against tle 
English forces. Advancing boldly tuwards 
them, to the utter astonishment of the enemy, 
who wondered how the pair had entered the 
hitherto impregnable fortress, the brave fellous 
kept them at tay until the remainder of tle 
storming party had reached them. Buth, ve 
are glad to record, received the Cross at the 
general’s special recommendation. 

Owing to various causes, the late. Egyptian 
war was not so prolific of brave deeds amongst 
the vank-and file as its predecessors, thou; 
there were not wanting instances of indomitable 

Iuck and rave patience ; but, as a role, the 
Ronours of the war were all carried off by the 
officers. This was doubtless due to the fact of 
its being more of a war of science and skill 
against untrained and undisciplined levies than 
a soldiers’ war, in which every man has to use 
his own discretion, and to think that upen his 
own individual courage will depend the result 
of a battle or a campaign. 

The Indian Contingent, a new feature in our 
wars, fought so well, and behaved themselves 
altogether in such an irreproachable manner, 
that representatives of the various regiments 
engaged were permitted to visit England, where 
they were received with all the courtesy and 
respect due to men who, in more than one war, 
have shown their devoted and unswerving 
loyalty to the British Crown. 


A BOY'S OWN HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 


Np now Bingen is behind us, and we are off 


DRIFTING DOWN THE RHINE. 
PART IL. 


Reichenstein fell in love with her—but never 


the Rheinstein. Gerda of the Rheinstein | mertioned it. 


egan her married life in rather a romantic 
anner. Sifrid, her father, had been reckless 
nd riotous until he had in one of his frays 
captured Juta, who became his wife. His mar- 
riage reformed him, and he changed to be a 
comparatively respectable member of society. 
He had but one child, a daughter Gerda, and 
when she grew up the young Count Kuno of 


One day, however, he made her a present of a 
beautiful white palfrey ; and Sifrid, who was by 
no means dull of comprehension, was in heurly 
expectation of being interviewed by Kuno. 
Kuno, however, on account of his meagre means, 


dared not ask for Gerda’s hand, and s0 set off to | 


his uncle, Count Kurt, whose heir he was, and 
asked him to call on Sifrid and explain mitters. 


Alas for the meanness of man! Kurt demanded 
the lady for himself and not for Kuno, and 
Sifrid, hardly knowing what to do in the 
matter, gave his consent. 

Gerda p-otested, but in vain, and all went 
smoothly till the wedding day, when the weep- 
ing bride on her milk white palfrey was riding 
down with her hated husband to enter his boat. 
The palfrey suddenly jibbed and refused to-move 
astep. He would neither be driven nor led, 
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and when a combined effort was made to force | the blinded knight to make sport for his captors 
him in he kicked up his heels and away he went | by shooting at a mark to gain his liberty; he 
with the bride on his back straight for Reichen- | did shoot, and the arrow brought him freedom, 
stein. Kuno saw him coming, and as he | for it pierced his captor’s eye. 

clattered into the courtyard the drawbridge went | Opposite Caub, where Blacher crossed the 
up and the walls were manned against the 
pursuers. The pursuit was hot and hurried— 
very hurried, for in the course of it the 
treacherous Kurt was thrown from his horse 
and killed, and Sifrid, much relieved, was 
enabled to ride up alone, offer his blessing, 
and marry his daughter to a more desirable 
bridegroom, 

The Rheinstein was restored 2s we now 
see it in 1829, as a residence for tle sons of 
Prince Frederick William. It is most 
elaborately furnished in the olden style, 
with furniture collected or specially made 
to suit the period when its quarrelsome 
owners were in their glory. Its armour and 
its antique glass are worthily celebrated. 
Below the castle is a narrow pass where the 
‘Jews’ toll’ was levied, the old barons of 
the Rheinstein having trained their dogs to 
pick out Jews from the passing crowd. 

And here is Falkenburg or Reichenstein, 
to which the white palfrey 
came ; and here is the re- 
stored chapel of St. Clement, 
on its picturesque spur j and 
Hoheneck, to which came 
Elsie of the Golden Legend 
as the bride of the Henry 
who sat in his chamber in 
the tower, and according to 
Longfellow thought at, mid- 
night over his past life. 


Hoheneck. 


“Come back ! ye friends, whoo 

lives are ended, 

Come back, with all that Jighs 
attended, 

Which seemed to darken 
and decay 

When ye arose and went away ! 

They come, the shapes of juy 
and woe, 

The airy crowds of long azo, 

The dreams and fancics knowa 
of yore, 

‘That have been, and shall be 
no more. 

They change the cloisters of 
the night 

Into a garden of delight ; 

They make the dark and 
dreary hours 

Open and blossom into flowers ! 

I would not sleep! I love tu 


be 
Again in their fair company.” 


Henry was afflicted with 
the leprosy, and his malacy 
was to continue until a pure 
and spotless maiden would 
shed her blood to cure him. 
Elsie volunteered, and with 
him went to Salerno; but instead of her life ; Rhine on pontoons on New Year's Eve, 1814, 
she lost her maiden name, and as the Lady | is the island of the Pfalz, where Lewis the Pious 
Alicia of Hoheneck returned here with Henry | retired and died, and to which Henry v1. 
to live happily ever afterwards, banished the lovely Agnes Countess Palatine to 

At Lorch lived Sibo, who lost his child Gar- | keep her safe from any suitors other than he 
linda to the gnomes, and who when he saw her on | should approve of. Henry of Brunswick, dis- 
the summit of the cliff endeavoured to ascend | guised as a page, found his way here, was mar- 
to her in vain. For four years she remained | ried to the countess in the chapel, and the 
among the fairy folk, and then the black knight | narrow dungeon is still shown in which her 
Ruthelm rode straight up the rocks of the | child was born. 

Wisper on his faithful steed, and won Garlinda| Above Caub is the Gutenfels, whose legend 
for his bride. At Lorch also was brought up | has quite an English interest. Guta, or Beatrix, 
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| was the sister of Philip of Falkenstein, and 
though much sought after by the neighbouring 
barons declined all their advances with, and 
without, thanks, At one of the tournaments, 
however, a stranger knight, whom no one but 
the archbishop knew, carried all before him, and 
won the love of the fair Guta. He did not, 
however, reveal his name, and rode away with 
one of the lady’s gloves, promising to retum 
and claim her in.a fey months. It was during 
that dreadful time.im Germany, ‘‘the time 
without an eriperor,” -when lawlessness reigned 
supreme and the barons did as they pleased. 
Philip had an anxious life of it, and his sister 
kept herself apart and wept for the unknown. 
At last our Richard of Cornwall was chosen 
emperor, and one of his first visits was paid to 
the Gutenfels, where he astonished Philip by 
informing him that he was going to marry his 
Philip came to Guta, and told her of 
the emperor’s wishes, but the lady replied t! 
she was already pledged to a knight who hal 
promised shortly to return, and consequently 
she could only decline the proffered honour. 
Fearing much that the emperor's anger. woul 
be kindled against him, Falkenstein went back 
with the unwelvome 
message, when Rich- 
ard drew out an old 
glove and sent him 
off with the news 
that the emperor 
transferred his claim 
to the knight to 
whom she had given 
the glove. The 
knight was the em- 
peror: himself! In 
a day or two Guta 
became empress, aud 
the castle’s old name 
of Caub was change! 
to that of the Guten- 
fels. ; 

Lower down the 
river is Schonburg, 
where the . seven 

! roeks; only visible 
“at low water, are 
said to be the sever 
> daughters of som 
‘old owner of the 
castle, whose stony 
, hearts were deaf to 
ithe charms of their 
Rhenish lovers ; an? 
it we come + 
Oberwesel, where the 
echo to ‘‘ Who is the 
burgomeaster of Ober- 
wesel ?” invariably 
answers ‘* Ese]! 
which is the German 
for donkey. 

At Oberwesel the rocks in the river bed 
render the navigation difficult. Many of them 
haye been blasted, but the passage is still 
fraught with danger. The rafts that float in 
such numbers down the Rhine have their 
dimensions determined by the breadth of th 
channel at this spot. When once these ro 
are passed all is clear to Dordrecht. A wonder- 
ful sight is an old-fashioned Rbine raft, with 
quite a village built upon it, es it floats 
leisurely down the stream, With from four to 
five hundred men on board, its social econ 


sister. 


omy 
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is most interesting. The men have their fami-| The castle was built by Diether in 1245, and 
lies with them, live in separate huts, and oven ; so vigorously did he begin to levy his black- 
take with them their poultry and domestic | mail on passing travellers that the people rose 
animals. The Giant Raft on the Amazon had | against him and besieged him here, in vain, for 
been anticipated for ages by the timber rafts of | fifteen months, ‘Although the people failed, 
the Rhine. : as the contest resulted in the confederacy of the 

And here is the Lorelei with its fifteen’echoes, | seventy cities to reduce all such extortionate 
famous all the world over—for its story seo the | toll-keepers to submission ; and the League of 
Boy’s ‘Own Paper, No. 183; and here is St. :the Rhine proved too strong for the barons. 
Goar, taking its name from the saint who hung ; The Rheinfels was besieged by Marshal Tallard 


up his coat on a sunbeam to dry ; and here are 
the ruins of the Rheinfels, the most extensive 
we havo yet seen. 


in 1692, bat though he had four-and-twenty 
thousand men Gortz kept him at bay. Doubt- 
less when Tallard took to ornamental gardening 


in Leicostershire—and introduced those pretty 
little paths of crockery chips, red breeze, brick- 
yard clinkers, Southend shells, and golden 
gravel, that finally culminated with the Horti- 
cultural Gardens—he felt occasionally annoyed 
with himself during his evening stroll on his 
terraces for having once in rather too hasty a 
manner Promised his royal master the Rheiufels 
as a birthday gift. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN SMITH THE GREAT: 


A TRUE STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, AND SUCCESS 


Cre Newport took the old road by 

the Canaries and West Indies. ‘ His 
etart was not promising. The weather 
was against him, and Christmas Day was 
spent in the Downs. At last he got clear 
of the Channel, and when the passengers 
recovered from their sea-sickness troubles 
of ancther kind began. 

For King James’s box was the source of 
much mischief. Knowing no leader, the 
turbulent spirits of the ition gave 
full scope to their private jealousics, and 
the result may be imagined. At the 
Canaries, Smith was arrested on pretence 
that he aimed at the chief authority and 
was crganising a mutiny. According to 
Smith’s account, he simply supported the 
minister in endeavouring to bring the 
adventurers to some sense of their wicked- 
ness. for Smith was by no means the pro- 
fane drunkard that such soldiers of fortune 
generally were; he was a steadfast, God- 
fearing. oathless man, and acted according 
to his lights and the spirit of theage. At any 
rate he me & prisoner, and remained so 
until the end of the voyage.° 

From the Canaries Newport sailed to 
Dominica, thence to Guadaloupe, and so 
northwards. When again out of sight of 
land he lost his reckoning, and the captain 
of the pence pro to bear up for 
England. The murmuring at the mis- 
management grew into a mutiny, and an 
outbreak was imminent when the wind 
freshened into a tremendous gale, and the 
small craft had to scud before it under 
bare poles. In early morning the wind 
dropped, snd when the sun rose there 
ahead of them was the harbour they were 
bound to—Chesapeake Bay. The north 
cupe was there and then named Cape 
Henry, after the then Prince of Wales, who 
died five years afterwards, the south Ca 
Charles, after Prince Charles, then Duke 
of York and subsequently king. 

Immediately the anchors were down 
some thirty of the adventurers went ashore, 
supposing the place to be uninhabited. 
Tbey were not long in returning. Five 
Indians attacked them and wounded two, 
and as the gentlemen were unarmed they 
simply fled to the ship. 

At night, the night of the 26th April, 
1607, his majesty’s casket was opened. 
The mystic box contained the mystic num- 
ber. The colony was to be governed by a 
council of seven, The seven were Wing- 
field, Smith, Newport, Ratcliffe, Martin, 
Kendall, and Gosnold, 


CHAITER IV. 


The following days were spent in ex- 
ploring the coast, and on May 13 the ships 
were finally moored to some trees on the 
banks of a peninsula at the north of the 
James River, then called the Powhatan. 
The settlement was named James Town 
after the royal patron, and the council was 
sworn—or ra ther six of’ them were sworn, 
for Smith on some pretence was held to be 
disqualified—and Wingfield, who was 
mentioned in the charter, was elected first 
president. 

And so Smith found himself in the 
country with which his name is for ever 
linked, and whose early history he was to 
write. He saw the bushes of the ‘‘ hedge 
plum, which if it be not ripe it will draw 
& man’s mouth awry with much tor- 
ment,” and the ‘onyons in the marishes 
not past the bignesse of the top of one’s 
thumbe; ’’ he saw the beaver “ with fore- 
feet like a dogge’s and hinder feet like a 
swann’s, with tail like a racket and bare 
without hair,” and in happy forgetfulness 


‘of the rattlesnake, the curious ‘‘ flys and 


serpents,” which he afterwards described 
as ‘‘not in any way pernicious.” 

While the others set to work to clear the 
ground, Newport and Smith were told off 
with some twenty more to explore the 
river. While they were away the Indians 
attacked Wingfield and his men, killed one 
and wounded seventeen, and had only been 
frightened off by a bar shot which brought 
down a branch of a tree amongst them. 
The explorers returned just in timo to 
raise what was practically a siege and to 
assist in building fortifications. 

This having been done, Newport, though 
one of the council, had to go back to Eng- 


land, and Wingfield wanted him to take: 


Smith home, for all this time Smith was 
theoretically a prisoner. This brought 
matters to a crisis. Smith demanded ao 
trial, and WingSeld was adjudged to apo- 
logise and to pay two hundred pounds 
damages. A portion of this he paid, and 
Smith returned it to the common fund. 
Mr. Hunt now made his influence felt, 
peace was accepted all round, Smith was 
admitted to the council, and the next day 
the Holy Communion was administered to 
seal the reconciliation. 


Newport sailed, and the coleny was left | 


to its own resources. These were not very 
abundant. Says Smith—like Prenties— 
“Our drink was water and our lodgings 
were castles in the air, and had we been 
as free from all other sins as we were from 


| gluttony and drunkenness we might have 
been canonised for saints.” The party 
began to die from impure water and 
famine, and as it was found that the pre- 
sident was keeping back food for his own 
use he was deposed, and Ratcliffe took his 
place and gave Smith the management. 

The first thing Smith did was to lead an 
expedition in search of food, and in it he 
wassuccessful. Three or four journeys did 
he make, in the course of which he found 
the Chickahominy. While he was away 
Wingfield, Kendall, and others conspired 
to take the pinnace and sail for England. 
Smith returned opportunely, turned the 
fort guns on the mutineers, and arrested 
Kendall and had him tried and shot. 

His next adventure was in search of the 
South Sea, which the council supposed was 
up the Chickahominy. In vain he explained 
that it was impossible this could be so. 
The council knew that the Suuth Sea and 
the road to India must be somewhere close 
| by, and the Chickahominy ought to lead 
to it, if it did not! And so Smith started. 
He went up the river for some distance, 
and then his men fell into an ambush, a 
| fight ensued, and Smith, sinking to his 
| middle in a marsh, was taken prisoner. 

He handed the chief his compass, and 
for an hour this kept his captors quiet, but 
then they broke forth into regrets at the 
jloss of their companions who had been 
tshot by the Englishmen. They tied him 
to a tree, and standing in front aimed their 
arrows and prepared to shoot. The chief, 
| however, intervened and carried him off. 
He was taken up country, and food was 
placed before him, of which he atesparingly, 
fearing that their idea was to fatten him 
for cooking purposes ! 

Smith was led from village to village on 
the Rappabannock and the Potomac, and 
exhibited to the nation, and after some 
curious experiences at last reached the 
great chief Wahunsenacawh, whom he calls 
the “Emperor Powhatan.” His squaw, 
the ‘‘ Queen of Appomattox,” brought him 
water to wash his hands with, and another 
lady magnate handed him a bunch of 
feathers wherewith to dry them, and then 
a great consultation was held, at which it 
was docided that Smith had better die. 

He was dragged on to two great stones 
before Powhatan, and the clubs of his 
executioners were already in the air to 
beat out his brains when the chief’s daugh- 
ter rushed forward, threw her arms round 
him, claimed him, and saved his life. 
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This girl was Pucahontas, or Amonate, 
then hardly in her teens, ‘‘ the nonpareil of 
Virginia,” and at her intercession Powhatan 
made friends with Smith, and sent him 
back, with guides to James Town. He 
arrived just in time to find half the colony 
on their way to the pinnace to start for 
home. He was quite equal to the emer- 
gency. With the sakers and the falcons 
and the muskets he opened such a sudden 
fire on the rebels ‘‘ that they came to their 
senses right speedilie” and saw the ad- 
vantage of staying. Some of them 
raised a difficulty about the loss of the men 
in the ascent of the Chickahominy, endea- 
vouring to make Smith by the Levitical 
law guilty of murder, but Smith was now 
80 obviously the only man fit to rule the 
colony that he was fully supported when 
he laid the lawyers by the heels in durance 
until he sent them prisoners to England. 

Again the colony was in straits for food, 
but this time it was helped by Pucahontas, 
who every four or five days came with her 
attendants to visit Smith, and brought in 
so much provision as to save many lives. 
Plots were rife to quit the country, and 
even Smith himself was asked to head the 
retreat and leave the minister and the 


surgeon and a few others to perish. But 
John Smith had made up his mind to 
stay. 

Soon Captain Newport returned, and an 
embaasy started for Powhatan to open up 
the trade. With it, of course, went Smith, 
who complained that the trade was spoilt 
by Newport’s liberality, and in order to 
set things right so artfully enhanced the 
value of a few common blue beads that 
with a couple of pounds of them he bought 
two or three hundred bushels of corn. 
The corn was taken to James Town, where, 
spontaneously or otherwise, it caught fire, 
the thatched houses were burnt down, and 
the arms, bedding, clothes, and even the 
preacher’s library and the palisadoes de- 
stroyed. Damages were repaired as well 
as possible, and then the golden sands 
were washed for the gold that never was 
in them, and Captain Newport set sail, 
taking with him Wingfield and Archer, 
and leaving the colony very much the 
better for their absence. 

Shortly afterwards the Phoenix arrived 
with a second detachment of colonists, 
and Powhatan began to intrigue for arms 
and weapons with which to oust the in- 
truders. Meanwhile, on June 2, 1608, 


Smith, after many minor adventures, left 
the fort in an open barge of not quite three 
tons burden to explore Chesapeake Bay. 
He reashed Smith’s Isles, since called after 
him, sailed up the Potomac, fought the 
Indians, fell into ambuscades, got out of 
them, met many foes, and always left 
them friends, and “had the exceeding 
good hap not to lose a man.” 

Beavers, otters, bears, martens, and 
minxes were seen, and many fish, some of 
which he caught with a frying-pan ! 

At the mouth of the Rappahannock the 
barge grounded as the tide went ont. 
Smith saw a curious flat fish lurking in the 
reeds and caught it, not in the frying-pan, 
but on the point of his sword. As he took 
it off it stung him in the wrist. The tor- 
ment was extreme ‘“‘by reason of its 
poison.” In four hours’ time hand, arm, 
and shoulder had swollen to such a size 
that he and his companions concluded that 
his death was nigh. He directed his 
grave to be dug on the island, and this 
was dolefully done by his sorrowing 
friends, and then he gave the last instruc- 
tions for his funeral. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BOY'S TOUR IN EGYPT, THE DESERT, AND PALESTINE. 


Ww. camp among the ruins of Old Jericho, 
and next morning start early for Jeru- 
salem. Not far from Jericho is the ‘ Fountain 
of Elisha,” where he threw the salt into the 
brackish water to sweeten it. Riding on, the 
sky became overcast, and as we ascended to 
Bethany the rain came dewn in sheets. 

On reaching the summit of the Mount of 
Olives a perfect hurricane of wind and sleet met 
us, entircly obscuring the view of the Holy 
City. Passing the supposed site of Gethsemane, 
we enter by St. Stephen’s Gate and hasten 
through the narrow stony strects to the hotel. 
From the flat roof we had a strange view the 
following morning. It was the middle of March. 
The Mount of Olives, and even the distant 
Moabite hills, were covered with snow. 

The first place of interest we visit is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. On the way 
we pass a row of thirty or forty beggars, 
squatting by the roadside, all piteously crying 
for *‘backsheesh.” Our dragoman pointed to 
one of the most miserable-loeking, assuring us 
that he was a money-lender and very well off. 

I will not describe the church, but may men- 
tion a few of the curious things that the monks 
told us. 

The exact spot was shown where Christ was 
crucified and buried, although it is known that 
the crucifixion took place outside the walls of 
the citv, and the church is near the centre. A 
monk toek us round, and eur dragoman trans- 
lated what he said. One place strack me as 
being particularly interesting. It was where the 
skull of Adam was found, immediately beneath 
the cross! We tried to leek solemn, and asked 
our guide how it was recegnised as the skull of 
Adam. His grave answer, ‘“ Because it was 
made of terra-catta,” did not help to increase 
our respect for other relics, or the monks who 
go out to convert the Arabs te such Christianity. 
A brass plate was shown as marking the centre 
of the earth—of course, presuming the world to 
be flat. It is difficnlt to think that such fine, 
intellectual-looking men as some of these monks 
are really believe all this nonsense. 

The church was very full of r Russian 
pilgrims, who appeared to be most devout, many 
of them being’in tears. 

There is not to relate all we saw or did 
in Jerasalem. One day we visited the quarries 
beneath the city. They were discovered by Dr. 
Barclay, of America, as he was wandering one 
day with his little dog. The animal began 
soratching at the wall, and soen disappeared 
into a hele. This excited his curiosity, and 
after dark he went with his two sons to the 
place. Having pulled away a few stones and 
crept in, they found themselves in very exten- 
sive excavations. These are, without doubt, the 
quarries from whence Solomon obtained stones 
for building the Temple.. Here they wore pre- 
pared, so that no sound of the hammer or chisel 
was heard in the erection. Some immense blocks 
are left, half finished, with the masons’ marks 
as plainly upon them as though they wero made 
yesterday. 

We visited the famous Mosque of Omar, built 
upon the site of the ancient Temple. Some 
years ago, when my father was in Jernsalem, 
Dr. Barclay gave him a plan of the Temple area, 
and marked a certain spot where was a small 
hole in the 3, which he advised him to 
find, as it led to. beautiful subterranean Inkes 
known only to a few. . The consul was asked 
about it, but assured my father that he had 
lived in Jerusalem for twenty years, and there 
was no such place. He determined, however, 
to sce for himself ;s0, waiting until the consul 
and the rest of the party had ascended some steps 
to obtain a better view, my father and one friend 
rushed across the open space and began search- 
ing for the hole. The consul, sccing them run- 
ning, was ina great rage, and instantly ordered 
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tween their legs, running very fast is out of the 
question, and before they could seize the run- 
aways the hole was found and they disappeared. 
It was about ten feet deep, and, looking up, 
they could see their pursuers, puffing and blow- 
ing, but fearing to follow. Lighting candles, 
they groped their way for some distance, till 
they found themselves at the top of a good 
stairease cut in the selid rock. Below was a 
beautiful and extensive lake, as clear as crystal. 
Having made a sketch, they returned, to find 
consul, friends, and guards gazing into the hole. 
At length all descended and saw for themselves. 

This accounts for there being no scarcity of 
water during the siege of Jerusalem. We were 
-greatly disappointed to find that the hole had 
recently been filled up by order of the governor, 
as some Turkish soldiers had hidden there till 
dark and then made their escape. 

At the hotol we were met by Valt a dozen men, 
whose business it was to tattoo travellers. One 
of them produced a testimonial to show that he 
had punctured the arm of the Prince of Wales. 
We agreed to try his skill the following even- 
ing. As he had to come from Bethany, it was 
late at night when he was shown into our bed- 
room. We drew lots who should be done first. 
The implements of torture consisted of a sort 
of penholder, with three er.four needles fastened 
to the end. Having shaved my arm,’ and 
stamped the impression of what I wanted done 
from a wooden block, the jatteo-surcson: ro- 
ceeded to prick it in with what resembled blue 
ink: The operation lasted about half an honr, 
and ag he went over some places four or five 
times it became rather difficult to look as per- 
fectly unconcerned as one would like. 

The fotlewing day we went over the Mount of 
Olives to Bethany. How often Christ must have 
used this very road! It is interesting to know 
that, however much sites and buildings are 
mutilated or invented, the hills around the 
Holy City remain just the same. 

At Bethany we were shown the tomb of 
Lazarus, and while making a sketch a crowd 
of Arabs began snowballing us—of course, 
obliging us to return the compliment, which we 
did most heartily. 

From the summit of the Monnt of Olives a 
grand viiw of the Dead Sea and the Mountains 
of Moab bursts upon us, and en the other hand 
Jerusalem, “‘ beautiful for situation,” with the 
hills rising on every side ; and one could not 
help thinking of the time when Christ, looking 
from this spot, mourned over the city, and a 
little later when His prophecy was fulfilled and 
the- Roman legions encempassed it round. 

Passing down the hill we visit the traditional 
Garden of Gethsemane, and read tho account of 
the betrayal beneath an old cedar. A little 
farther along we come to the Pool of Silom, 
with Arabs bathing in it. Close by a tree was 
pointed ont as the one beneath which Isaiah 
was sawn asunder. 

Walking along the Valley of Hinnom we re- 
enter by the Jaffa Gate, near to the Tower of 
David, one of the oldest portions of the holy 


city. 

Loven Jernsalem with feelings of regret, and 
yet of thankfufiness that we had beon privileged 
to spend a week in a city of such great interest, 
we travel northward, over very rough and rocky 
ground, known in these parts as a road. Not 
far from the Jaffa Gate is a leper hospital, 
which we visited. It was indeed a horrible 
sight to seo these poor men dying by inches, 
many without arms, legs, or noses. The keeper, 
a German, said their lives could be prolonged, 
but he did not know of any having been cured. 

We hurry onwards, as this evening we hope 
to encamp at the ‘‘ Robbers’ Fountain.” The 
horses go capitally ; no matter how rough the 
voad is, they are always ready fora gallop. We 
' pass within sight of Bethel, and towards even- 


the soldiers to bring them back. As Turks have ! ing reach the narrow. gorge, where our tents are | 


several feet of superfluous material hanging be- 


(pitched. The next morning was cloudy. Up 


to the present time we have been most fortunate 
as regards weather. The tents being struck, 
we mount and journey on towards Nablous, 
Can we really be riding through Palestine, over 
the very ground Christ walked upon? Yes, it 
isso. The Holy Land is ef little interest with- 
out the Bible as a guide-book. 

Our dragoman pointed out Mizpah, where 
Samuel lived, beautifully situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill. 

About noon we reach the ruins of ancient 
Shiloh. Tying the horses to a tree, we lunch 


; beneath an old gateway with curious carvings on 


the lintel. Having made a hasty sketch, we ride 
on through the beautiful and fertile district of 
Samaria, and reach Jacob's Well about 4 p.m. 
Springing from our horses, we gathered round a 
hole in the ground, and have soon scrambled 
down and found onreclves in a small chamber, 
partially filled with large stones. We removed 
some of these, and discovered the mouth of the 
ancient well. The Arabs had laid stones over it 
to keep the dirt out. It is still deep, and the 
water very good. Here we sat and read that 
interesting account of Christ and the woman of 
Samaria, What a privilege to read it on the 
spot! There before us was the well, with the 
marks in the stone wade by the ro And 
here it was that the Maker of the Universe sat, 
and was footsore and weary. Close by is the 
traditional tomb of Joseph. Searching about, I 
found one of the curious ancient lamps com- 
monly used in the time of our Lord. Riding 
on, we pass the decaying remains of a dezen or 
More camels, and encamp in the valley between 
Ebal end Gerizim, not far from Nablous. 

The following day was Sunday. In the morn- 
ing we heard the missionary, Mr. El Karey, 
preach, and then went to the summit of Mount 
Gerizim and read the account of the blessings 
and cursings. We were sorry not to be able to 
see the ancient copy of the Pentateuch which 
the Samaritans have. There had been a great 
Tow amongst them, though only aboat 170 in 
number, and even the tempting offer of ‘‘ back- 
sheesh ’’ had ne effect. 

To-night we intend to encamp at Jenin, so 
start early, 

The country is most fertile—much more so 
than near Jerusalem. Thousands of storks circle 
overhead. As evening set in the jackals came 
out of their holes and began crying, for the noise 
they make resembles children or women wailing 
more than anything else. 

We continue our journey across the great 
plain of Esdraelon, passing Mennt Gilboa, where 
Sanl was slain, and reach Gideon's” Péuntein 
about 11 am. This is where Qideon’s men 
lapped the water. Ip-is a beactifal spot, and, 
having made a sketch, we enjoyed a swim, 

Half an hour's ride brought us to deareel.. A 
single tower is almost all that. remains of the 
ancient city. We gallop on to Shunem, and 
there Iunch. The natives crowded around us 
as usual, clamouring for ‘‘backsheesh.” Some 
were entirely naked, and few with more than 
one garment. Many of the women were tat- 
tooed on the hands and neck. 

Passing Nain and Endor, with just time'to 
make a hurried sketch, we gallop ss fast as the 
horses can go across this great battle-field of tke 
ancient world, and reach ourencampment at tte 
foot of Tabor as the sun is disappearing: ower 
the wooded heights of Carmel. © coukd just 
catch a glimpse of Nazareth nestling up among 
the mountains. 

Tabor from this point is barren, but on riding 
round to the north we find it thickly wooden, 
for this side is sheltered from the sun. We ya-5 
throngh exquisitely beautiful glades, tt: 
branches meeting above us, and the ground c27- 
peted with innumerable flowers, the most cen- 
spicuous being the various coloured anemonis. 

‘ying our horses to the trees, we ascended :0 
the summit. From this spot the view is wender 
ful. Below is the great plain stretching far 
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away in the distance. There is Jezreel, Endor, 
Shunem, Carmel, to the west; and northward 
we just catch a glimpse of the Lake of Galilee, 
with the snowy peaks of Hermon rising grandly 
in the distance. Here it is said the Transfigura- 
tion took place, but it is improbable, as there 
are ruins of buildings, probably used in the 
time of our Lord. Here are two cenvents, both 
claiming to be built on the exact spot. 

We descend with reluctance, and continue our 
journey until the blue waters of the Lake of 
Galilee come in sight. The road lies through 
the only town now left of the many that studded 
the sheres ef this beautiful lake in the time of 
Christ. Tiberias, as we now sce it, is filthy, 
the herses going up to their knees into reeking 
mud. The tents are pitched just outside the 
old Roman fortifications, now in ruins. 

The next merning we walk into the water 
and enjoy a swim before breakfast, and then 
hire the only beat now on the lake and row to 
Tel Hum, the most probable site of Capernaum. 
Lying among the weeds and thistles are frag- 
ments of grand columns and carved cornices. 
Whilst making a sketch a slight shower camo 
on, so we took refuge in some low huts, but in- 
stantly rushed out covered with fleas. The 
walls were red with them. As these places are 
now uninhabited they must have been vege- 
tarians, and evidently glad of a change of diet. 
We were so covered with them that the only 
thing to be dono was to undress and shake our 
clothes out over the water, but it was some time 
before we saw or felt the last of these modern 
inhabitants of Capernaum ! 

We next rowed to Bethsaida, and lunched. 
Filling our pockets with the beautiful shells 
which cover the beach, and having made a 
sketch of the few ruins now remaining, we rowed 
back to Tiberias, passing Magdala. Opposite 
is the supposed spot where Christ healed the 
two men possessed with devils, and where the 
swine ran into the sea. 

Next ‘day we explore some of the caves be- 
hind our tents. These were once tho strong- 
holds of robbers, and as they are in the.side of 
acliff, were vety difficult to reach. Herod ex- 
terminated them by letting down soldiers in 
baskets. 

Again we travel on, and reach Nazareth 
about 3 p.m. It is beautifully situated, moun- 


tains rising on every side. And here it was 
that our Saviour spent thirty years of His life as 
acarpenter. The people are almost all Chris- 
tians of the Greek. or Romish Church. We 
visited the church on the spot where the angel 
appeared to Mary, and close by a rough rock is 
shown on which they say Christ and His dis- 
ciples dined. Another church is built over the 
place whero the carpenter's shop was situated, 
and beneath the altar is the exact spot where | 
the bench stood ! 

I sketched the place where most probably the ; 
people took our Lord to ‘‘ cast Him down head- | 
long.” | 
iy rom the summit of the hill above Nazarcth | 
is one of the finest views to be seen anywhere 
in Palestine. Just below is the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, with Carmel and the sea in the distance, 
and on tho other hand mountains and valleys } 
stretching away as far as cyo can sce. e 
visited the English school, and the lady prin- 
cipal told us that they mever felt safe. At! 
the battle of Plevna, for instance, the Moham- | 
medans in the neighbouring villages had ar- | 
ranged to massacre all the men and children , 
and carry off the women. It was only the de- 
feat of the Turkish army that prevented their | 
doing so. 

The next day a long ride brought us to Caifa, 
and our road lying along the great plain to the 
foot of Carmel, in a few hours we reach the River 
Kishon. I was surprised to find how small it 
was, most of our horses clearing it at a bound, 
thongh one or two slipped back with their 
riders into the muddy stream. The beautiful 
Carmel rango extends about fourteen miles. It 
is so thickly woeded that in some places it is 
necessary to dismount and lead the horses. 
On reaching the summit the Mediterranean 
stretches away before us. We descend and 
gallop over the hard sand, reaching our tents | 
about 7 p.m., having been twelve hours on the | 


road. 

At Caifa there is a large colony of Germans, 
and everything looks better than in most 
Eastern towns. As there is nothing of much 
interest we will hasten on to Beyrout. Travelling 
all dey along the seacoast, the hard sand affords 
capital ground for galloping. 

{To be continued.) * 


, TOFS : 
THE. TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA.. 


By Louis Rovsseet, 
Author of “The Two Cabin Boys,” ‘The Drummer Boy,” -ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


row that the vote of the Tigerslayers 
had made Everest’s decision irrevo- 
cable, Helbeck was in tortures of anxiety. 
Had he not been blind in urging him dow 
a path which might,’ it is true, end in 
happiness and health, but which was just 
as Tieely to have a fatal termination ? But 
he felt that it was impossible to retreat, 
and so he did not attempt to dissuade the 
young man from his enterprise. 

‘“‘ My dear Holbeck,” did Everest reply 
to him, ‘‘rest assured that in the decisive 
action I am about to take I will do all that 
I can to win, In any case, my chance is a 
good one, and I risk’little. If I die, I find 
what I long have seught; if I live, my 
happiness is assured for life. Whichever 


happens, ] shall come out victor in the 
enterprise I have undertaken against my- 
self.”” 


“*Take care that it does end in joy and 
happiness for yourself and all that love 
you,” said Helbeck. ‘‘I love you, for my 
part, as if you were my son, end I shall 
never cease to regret it if misfortune hap- 
pens to you.” 

“TI know it, my dear friend,” said the 


young man, affectionately, clasping the 
doctor's hand; “and believe me that my 
heart reciprocates all tho affection that 
yours feels for mine. And now I have an 


idea which will perhaps cause a little 
annoyance to our friend Goulab Sing. In 
place of giving him the tigerskin, I shall 
have a rug made of it and lay it at the feet. 
of my betrothed—that is, if Miss Shaugh- 
nessy allows me to confer that title on the 
girl I saved.” 

“And your commission in the Indian 
Army?” 

“Lord Everest will arrange that,” an- 
swered Everest, with a laugh. ‘There 
will then be no necessity to continue his 
poor relation.” 

After this the doctor was somewhat re- 
assured, and assisted more calmly in the 
preparations that the young man was 
making for his expedition. 

Barbarou, who knew nothing of the 
secret interviews of his two companions, 
was radiant with joy. To him nothing 
could be more natural than that the sports— 
men should have chosen as their champion 
the young friend whom he considered a 
model of hereism. 

With the zeal which he always displayed, 
he superintended tho preparations for the: 
attack. He it was who went to report to 
the colonel, who examined the shikaris, 
and who cleaned and got ready the guns. 

Thanks to his energy, he was able, when. 
they sat down to breakfast next morning, 
to announce that all the preliminaries were- 
arranged. 

‘At last!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ The famous 
King-of-the-Tigers will find out who he- 
has got to talk to! Tho Maharajah may 
get out his rupees. The tigerskin is 
ready !” 

‘Not just yet,” said Everest, smiling. 

“It is just the same thing,” said the 
sanguine Marseillaie, ‘I tell you the 
tiger is ours. Besides, you know I owe 
you one for the day when you shot one of 
the brutes in the back; .end I warn you 
that if at the first shot you don’t bowl 
over this phenomenal tiger, I’ll make it: 
my business to cut in; and, bang! I run 
off with the tigerskin |” 

} ‘My dear Barbarou,” said the young’ 
man, ‘I regret to upset your plans, but I 
| have made up my mind to try this adven- 


| ture alone.” : 
‘‘Impossible!”” exclaimed Barbarou.. 
** And am I to do nothing ?”’ 


“Again I regret to refuse you,” an- 
swered Everest, firmly; ‘‘ but I will take 
Latchman with me, as he volunteered to- 
carry the guns. The club has entrusted 
me with the mission of attacking alone, 
and the first, our commen enemy, and I 
share the honour with nobody.” 

“Excuse me for having insisted,” said: 


‘Down the Ravine.” 
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“‘Barbarou, with an expression of grief on 
this face that did not escape his erdship, 
who hastened to add, 

“You know, Barbarou, I like you too 
well to wish to give you the least pain; 
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of the Maharajah’s summer palace. leer 
i e 


amon; 


ing | the rocks during the day, 
only left 


plain. 


“He advanced straight on to Everest.” 


ut really I feel that, in such circum- 
stances, I must be quite free in my move- 
ments. General Butnot said to me yester- 
day, ‘Take a leaf out of my experience— 

alone. When you are engaged with 
such a formidable enemy never have any- 
body to think about but youre f72? 


1 
“Tf Butnot told you that,” replied Bar- | 


barou, regretfully, ‘‘ I bow to his long ex- 
perience. 2 should not wish to be a check 
on you, and possibly bring you to grief.” 

However, at the close of this convenes 
tion Barbarou took Holbeck aside, and 
they had s long and mysterious inter- 
view. 

From the day that the King-of-the- 
‘Tigers had so unexpectedly appeared at 
the picnic in the Palace of Pearls the royal 
shikaris had not lost trace of Lim for a 
moment. They knew for certain that the 

oneter had retired to an almost inaccess- 
ile gorge in the immediate neighbourhood 


; Latchman, who was a shikari of t 
experience and ability, went himself to 
| Survey the ground. On his return he told 
Everest that it seemed impossible for him 
‘to devise a hiding-place anywhere near 
the tiger’s haunt, and, on the other hand, 
such was the terror the animal had inspired 
amongst the natives that even the bravest 
of them refused to act as beaters. There 
| was thus only one way left, and that a most 
| dangerous one. It was to enter the tiger's 
‘retreat in broad daylight and endeavour 
_ to hunt out the monster, who was sure to 
| be in hiding amongst the rocks. 
“That will do,’’ was Everest’s answer to 
!the khitmatgar. ‘‘I will go to-morrow 
with yon, and you must bring me face to 
| face with the fellow.” 

“T will do my best,” said Latchman, 
‘but I cannot guarantee that I shall not 
' be {etehtened if the tiger appears sud- 

lenly.” 


is retreat at night to carry off 
some cow or buffalo from the neighbouring 


‘When you have handed me the gun 
that you will have with you, you can run | 
as fast as your legs can carry you,”’ said | 
Everest, with a smile, 

That evening the young lord did not 
visit the club. Once he was left alone, he 
sat in deep thought for a few minutes, and 
then having cailed his faithful John, he 
gave him minute instructions as to what 
he should do in case he should be killed on 
the morrow. He rapidly wrote down his.‘ 
last wishes on a paper that he handed to | 
his devoted servant, and as the latter could ; 
not help letting fall a few tears at the| 


sight of these mournful preparations, the 
young lord said to him, with a laugh, ' 

“Don’t cry, John. I hope in place of; 
black gloves and crape you will haye to 
ornament your button-hole with a white-| 
favour.” 

‘May Heaven grant it so!” said the | 
servant. 

In the morning, at the first streaks of 
dawn, Latchman awoke Everest as he lay 
fast asleep. 

The young man sprang out of bed, put 
on his grey suit, examined his cartridges, 
and put them in order. 

He took with him his exoellant artocet 
barrel and his heavy rifle, his princi, 
arm of defence, which TAhisae wae to 
hand him at the lust moment. 

All these preparations took place in 
deep silence. Latchman waited at the 
door of the tent with two horses, and 
Everest was just leaving when Holbeck and 
Barbarou suddenly appeared. 

“What!” sai the doctor, reprosch- 
fully, ‘“‘were you going off in that way 
without saying poot-bye Pee 

“I did not like to wake you up use- 
lessly,” answered the young man, with 
some embarrassment. 

In reality he wished to avoid any scene 
at his departure. 

‘Hunters’ superstition!” said Bar- 
barou. ‘‘ You were afraid of hearing our 
cautions and entreaties. For my part, I 
have noticed that whenever they have 
wished me good sport I have invariably 
returned with an empty bag.” 

“I am not superstitious,” replied 
Everest, laughing. ‘I expect to come 
back to-night with a bag full.” 

Having warmly shaken hands with his 
two friends, he pumped into the saddle 
and, followed by Latchman, soon dis- 
appeared among the trees in the avenue. 

“Let him get on a little,” said 
to Barbarou, and they entered the tent. 
But an hour afterwards the doctor was 
up on his peaceful mule, and off @t a 
gentle trot in company with the Marsel- 
lais. 

As they reached the gate of the Armoud- 
jan park they met the colonel out for his 
morning stroll. 

“Off so early!” he exclaimed to the 
doctor. 

*] have heard of a ificent ant-hill 
a few miles away from here,’’ answered 
Holbeck, ‘‘and I am going to lore it 
to-day, while Barbarou does a Kittle bird- 
shooting.” 

“And your friend Mr. Everest?” eaked 
the colonel. 

‘He went away an hour ago.” 

“Ah!” said the officer, simply; and he 
saluted the horsemen. But as he looked 
eee them as they rode off he said tu him- 
self, 

‘“ What does the Marseillais want with 
that heavy gun? It would do much better 
for elephants than birds.” 

After s gallop of a couple of hours 
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5, Jews’ Quarters, Frankfort. 


8. John Knox's House, Edinburgh, 


4. Butter Row, Dartmouth. 


8. American Frame-House. 
7. Old Houses, Chester. 


2. Russian Post-House. 
6, Palace, Antaninarivo. 


1. Swiss Chilet. 
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Everest and Latchman rode up to the 


But he soon conquered his weakness 


shikaris, who were waiting for them at the | and rejoined Latchman, who, more accus- 


-entrance to the forcst. They alighted, 


tomed to the poisonous atmesphere, seemed 


and, leaving their horses in charge of one | to suffer but little frem it. 


of the men, followed their guides into the 
jungle. 


Advancing with great care, they searched 
among the rocks and the bushes—in every 


For more than three miles they ad-| place where the tiger was likely to lie. 


vanced with great difficulty among the 


They had been thus engaged for about 


tocks and bushes, and then they found | an hour, when they saw in front of them 
themselves on the edge of a kind of the declivity which ended the gorge. 


amphitheatre, girdled by a vast fissure in 
the hill’s flank. The clear-cut 
-of the chasm rose bare and inaccessible, 
-and the narrow space between was covéred 
with huge detached blocks and a few 
stunted shrubs. 

“That is where the King-of-the-Tigers 
rests,” said one of the shikaris, pointing 
-with his hand towards the bottom of the 
ravine. 
morning walking along that path.” 


sides , 


| 


“The King-of-the-Tigers is not here,” 
said Latchman. ‘At this time of the day 
he would never let us pass him without 
attacking us. The man-eater never likes 
to be disturbed.” 

Everest made no reply; he was greatly 
disappointed to find that once again the 


’ wary animal had defied pursuit. 


“TI saw him myself this very ' 


‘‘The gorge is very narrow, but it seems , 


rather long,” said Everest to the shikari. 
**Can you tell me whereabouts the tiger is 
likely to be?” 

“‘ That awful place,” said the native, ‘is 
‘the haunt of monster and demon, and has 
mever been trodden by the foot of man. 
We call it the Valley of Death. Look, 


eahib, even the birds avoid flying across it. ' 


‘My beard is white, and since first I had a 
tooth in my jaw I have lived in the 


jungle, but never have I come to this spot | 
without fear. Listen to me, de not be i 


rash, nor brave the anger of the divine 
Siva in pursuing his son into this sacred 
place. 
then you can slay him.” 

As he heard these words Latchman could 
not repress a shudder. 

“If you are afraid,” said Everest, ‘‘ you 
can go. But I am resolved to descend the 
ravine.” And addressing the shikari, he 
continued, “I did not ask you for advice. 
Do your duty, and show me the way that 
leads to the tiger.” 

“<I obey,” answered the native. ‘The 
-way is befere you. It is down this narrew 
valley that the waters of the heavens have 
carved in the flanks of the hill. Yeu must 
follow the watercourse among the rocks. 
‘When you are at the other end a wider 
and easicr road will lead you out, if the 
Deotas permit you to advance so far.” 

Without waiting for further gloomy 
‘warnings from the old shikari, Everest 
took his gun in his left -hand, letting 
himself down by his right into the ravine. 
‘When he had reached the bottom Latch- 
man followed in the same manner; but 
when he was a yard or two frem the 
ground he slipped and fell at Everest’s 
feet, while the gun he carried went down 
with a crash among the stones. The yeung 
Jord picked up the rifle to see if it was in- 
jared, and it appeared all right. 

Both men then resumed their advance 
along the recky path. The sun shed its 
fiery rays down on to the ash-coleured 
masses, which, never cooled by the night 
‘breeze, were now so hot that the naked 
hand could not rest upon them. 

A dazzling bluish vapour hung in the 
valley, and the terrible malaria tainted the 
air. Over all reigned the silence ef death, 
only broken now and then by the noisy 
flight of some bird-beetle as it swept across 
on its metallic wings. 

Everest found his breathing grow slow 
and laboured. For an instant he felt that 
he must. give in, and he retreated up the 
rocks to escape the hurtful influence of the 
malaria. 

“The old shikari,” be said to himself, 
<< wasright. The place is accursed.” 


Wait till the tiger comes out, and | 


At this moment a shadow swept along 
the bottom of the ravine, and the young 
lord, looking up, thought he saw a human 
form among the trees that capped the crest 
of the precipice. 

“One of the shikaris watching us,” said 
Latchman, whom the incident had not, es- 
eaped. ‘‘Perhaps they wish to tell us 
something.” 

“No,” answered Everest. ‘‘ Don’t an- 
swer ; the noise will wako the tiger, and, 
as you say, scare him away.” 

They had reached the end of the chasm. 
The walla ran down to the level with a 
sudden slope, and among the scattered 
rock masses at the foot rose a few big 
trees. 

“Tf the tiger is not over there,” whis- 
pered Latchman, pointing to the clump, 
ewe uey give up all thoughts of meeting 

im.” 

The words were scarcely out of the khit- 
matgar’s mouth before Everest uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. There, about. 
twenty paces in front of him, a colossal 
tiger was crouching amongst the rocks ! 

It was, in truth, the long-sought-for 
King-of-the-Tigers himself. 

The monster seemed to be waiting for 
his foes. Stretched acress the narrow 
way that led out of the gorge, he cut off 
all possibility of flight. 

Everest’s surprise lasted but for a second. 
He was again master of himeelf, and, 
planting himself firmly on his feet, he 
grasped his gun. But the position in 
which the tiger lay prevented his aiming 
at the vulnerable point near the sheulder. 

Growling like an angry cat, the monster 
never moved. It was a splendid sight to 
sec him there coolly watching, and superbly 


| confident in his strength. His long tail, 


ringed with black and gold, in regular 
cadence slowly and silently beat against 


| his zebred flanks as if he scorned these 


men who had been rash enough to enter 
his domain of this Valley of Death. 

But the deed must be done. Everest 

uickly brought his rifle to the shoulder ; 
the tiger as suddenly rose to his feet. 
There was a flash, and then the report. 

With a fearful roar, which re-cchoed 
slong the ravine, the monster, struck full 
in the chest, rolled on to the ground. For 
an instant his paws beat the air, and hia 
wide opening mouth appeared to be rend~- 
ing some invisible foe. 

- “Wah! wah!” exclaimed Latchman ; 
‘the Bagh Rajah is dead!” 

Everest, excited by this remark, and 
also by the sight of the tiger in, as he 
thought, his death-struggle, made a step 
ferward and let fly his second barrel. But 
in the excitement of his triumph he aimed 
too high, and the bullet struck a rock just 
above his mark, as he could see by the 
splinters that showered off. 


er. 


This fresh attack seemed to recall the 
tiger to life. In spite of his wound, he 
rose and faced his enemies. And more 
than that, he changed his tactics, and with 
another growl, and his mouth wide open, 
he advanced straight on to Everest. 

The young lord had thrown away his 
gun, andssnatched his heavy rifle from the 
hands of Latchman, who as soon as hb: 
had got rid of it ran off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

Everest turned on to the tiger, who was 
not twenty paces off, and continued tv 
advance. 

The young man shouldered his gun, and 
without hurry and with admirable cool- 
ness aimed at the tiger’s chest so that the 
second bullet would enter the wound mad: 
by the first. 

This time he must conquer or die. 

Everest pressed the trigger. With 
sharp click the hammer fell, but there was 
no report. 

Feverishly the young man snapped 
back the hammer. A rapid glance showed 
him that the pin of the cartridge had been 
twisted, probably when Latchman had 
dropped the gun. 

Everest was disarmed. The rifle was 
but 8 useless burden. Forgetting in bis 
despair that a few days before he Imi 
driven:.back the same adversary with s 
mere boexwood croquet mallet, be threw 
the gun angrily away among the bushes. 
Then crossing his arms, he waited for 
death, 

The tiger advanced with measured steps, 
cautiously, as if fearing some surprise. 
His flaming eyes were fixed en those of 
the yeung man. It seemed as theugh tl 
monster recognised him and grinned with 
joy. 

Then, fascinated by this appalling look. 
Everest fancied that death itself-was before 
him. It was no longer a tiger that was 
appreaching, but one of those fantastic 
beings that the pencil of Helbein or Gallot 
has revealed. : 

The monster rose, and his hideous 
throat, vomiting forth flames, cried out. 

“‘ Welcome, noble and puissant Lori 
Everest. I have waited for you leng, but 
now I answer to your call. Here am I 
ready to tear your body to picces, and te 
free your seul from the prison you think 
so cruel. New yeu can be happy, if dear: 
alene can satisfy you. Your ingratituc 
can meet its reward. Ged gave you yor 
health and strength. He made yeu nobl-. 
He heaped on you gifts that other men 
desire—fortune, honours, titles. All thes: 
were-net enough for your pride.” 

And a prey to this frightful illusion, it 
seemed as theugh a white girlish figur- 
rose between him and the menster, ani 
stretching out its arms, implored him ins 


| suppliant voice, 


“Mercy for him! Mercy for his ingrati- 
tude, fer his blindness! for he has beer. 
alone amongst men and his heart hs: 
never known a mother's love nor a father’: 
sympathy.” 

But the insatiable monster answered. 

“No pity for him. His heart is w- 
changed. He must die.” 

Suddenly Everest felt the brute’s ey: 
flaming into his. He gave one lor- 

jiercing shriek of despair, and with hr 
Bosom torn by the mighty claws of tk 
King-of-the-Tigers he fell lifeless amen; 
the rocks of the Valley of Death. 
(To be concluded.) 
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HOMES OF MANY LANDS. 
PART IV. 


NS all the devices hitherto mentioned 

have been employed by the explorer and 
the colonist. There is, however, one form of 
dwelling, the simple log-hut, which is perhaps 
23 common as any, and is peculiar to no particu- 
Jar country. Four poles are driven into the 
ground, one at each corner of the intended room, 
and against these logs are piled one over the 
other, having their corners deeply netched so 
that those on the adjeining sides overlap at the 
angle. When the walls are completed the deers 
and. windows are chopped ont, the roof is put 
on, and we have the up-cauntry hut of the Aus- 
tralian or. the shanty of the American back- 
woodsman. In Russia and Northern Eurepe 
this log order of architecture is by no means 
Tare, though, to vide against the greater 
snowfall, the roofs are made with 9 higher 
pitch. 

It is curious to note how the roof-slope differs 
in different countries, In the dry climates of 
the East the roofs are flat ; in the rainy climates 
of Central Kurope the roofs are sloped, but are 
fitted with gutters to carry 
in the more northerly lands the weather ne- 
cessitates a still higher pitch, and an absence 
of gutters so that the snow may glide off 
and its accumulating weight not break in the 
rafters. BS % 

The Swiss chalets, with, their projecting roofs 
and hanging galleries, afford another striking 
instance of how houses aré modified to suit con- 
ditions, How difficult it is to harmonise them 
with their surroundings when they are built of 
foreign materials from a design obtained from 
some ancient er foreign source ! ‘ How well the 
old English houses shown in our greup seem te 
Tise frem the old-fashioned street! There is 
really ne such thing as a fixed order of architec- 
ture. The true architecture of every age and 
country has.te adapt itself to special cases, and 
depends for its ‘elevations’ on the materials 
provided for its use.. Even. Robinson Cruseo 
showed the true spirit of the ideal architect 
when he made his'palisaded caye to suit all his 
Tequirements. ~~ ays: 4 

‘The bare necessities of man: in the way ef 
shelter and pretection gave us the bethy of 
boughs and the conical hut interlaced with 
osiers and twigs covered with bark and daubed 
with mud, which we have found still in exist- 
ence ameng the savage races ; or drove him to 
the caves, which he afterwards enlarged and 
ornamented, such as we find in the Vaublin 
valley in Touraine and in other perse ef Eurepe, 
and in sach huge examples as those of the hill 
cities of Mexico and Central America, Once 
men to live in communities, a difference 
displayed itself in their homes. Those of their 
leaders became larger and more ernamental than 
the rest; and when the first edifice arose for 
sacred purposes it was naturally built se as te 
be a step in advance of the dwelling of the 
chief. From the straight, upright trunks that 
held the chieftain’s roof we got the stone column, 
from the plants that twined reund them we got 
the decoratien. From the saplings that stretched 
from trunk to trunk at the top we got the archi- 
trave ; from the swelling of the reot at the bet- 
tom we got the plinth. The lower ends of the 
branches, cut off where they began to grew, 
gave us the capital, and the flat stone placed 
at the top to keép the rain from finding its 
way down the centre of the trunk gave us the 
abacus, The stays and bonds of the pillar- 
tops gave us the astragal and the fillet, and 
the rough ornamentation filling up the spaces 
between the rafter-ends gave us the cornice and 
the frieze. 

The straightest lines in architecture are those 
shown in the Greek temples, and they are se 
because the Greck had discovered the peculiari- 
ties of perspective. Just as the cricket-bat is 
wider at the pod than the shoulder to make its 
sides look parallel, so every herizontal and ver- 
tical line in a Greek temple was slightly curved 
in order to thake it look straight. The column 


off the water ; while: 


shafts swelled and inclined inwards, the pave- 
ments and platforms rese in the centre, and the 
eye, instead of twisting the straights into curves, 
twists the curves into straights. What the 
domestic dwellings of the old Greeke were like 
we have little means of knowing. Beyond the 
fact that the front door generally opened out- 
wards, so as te necessitate the proprietor giving 
a loud shout before he opened it fer fear he 
should damage the passer-by, we know com- 
paratively nothing of the house or its fittings, 
and the general ground-plan is still under 
dispute. 

‘he temples in every nation increased rapidly 
in convenience and beauty, and so did the 
dwellings of the prosperous, but the homes of 
the poor, for very obvious réasens, did not. In 
Rome itself, for instance, in the later days of 
the empire,..the ‘‘paupsrum , taberoas”’ were 
the mushroom-sbaped huts of unbaked bricks, 
thatched with straw or reeds, that had been used 
befero the republic. Then, as now, there were 
no houses built specially for the poor ; there 
was a gradual descent trom the highest to the 
lowest, and in the march of‘ civilisation comfort 
marched away from the needy and left them 
with the dilapidated leavings of those that once 
occupied the same dwellings—but kept them 
in:repaird ie. Garnet Oa is . 

Augustus is said to have found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble ; and Geerge 1v.,to have 
found London. of, brick and left it of compo— 
@ comparison very much to the disadvantage of 
London until it is remembered that in each case 
the bricks were not removed. The Romans 
faced their bricks with thin slabg of the’ local 
building stone to delude visitors into the belief 
that the walls were marble throughout; the 
Londoners, having md: local stone, made a 
cement ‘out of the sand and lime that camo 
handiest, and covered their bricks with it in 


thin layera to lead their. visitera te suppese that |- 


the walls were stene throughout, It is for this 
reasen that when Roman villas‘are unearthed 
the walls appear to have been:se rough, for the 
emeeth outer facing stones have been used up 
for other purpeses, and the inner plastering has 
fallen away, leaving but the tesselated floor to 
shew the fermer decoration. Jerry builders are 
net entirely a preduct of these medern days, and 
though Roman walls as‘a rule are built of good 
genuine brick, there are very many cases where 
they are composed of the roughest rubble. The 
almost complete destruction that has fallen upon 
the dwelling-heuse of the Roman gentleman ‘in 
fereign lands is, however, principally dae to the 
fact that the walls were merely dwarf ones sup- 


porting a superstructure of weod. 

Our task is ended. As civilisation advances 
‘*the improvement of the imprevable” neces- 
sarily widens the gap between the peor and the 
rich, and it is impessible to say which is the 
representative home of the natien—the hovel, 
the co’ , or the palace. In ancient Egypt, 
for example, is the typical home the mud-hut 
in which the poor labourer is-eating his meal of 
beans? or is it the many-cotumned hall of the 
wealthy, with its dinner @ a Rusac, the guests 
seated at separate round tables as in a modern 
restaurant, and served from. tho side table, on 
which repose the reast geose, haunch. of kid, 
fruit and fancy bread, with the wine in readi- 
ness below? What is the home of the Briton 
of to-day? Is it the lofty mansion at Seuth 
Kensington ? or the Queen Anne anachronism 
of the West? or the bow-windowed “six- 
roomer ” of the suburbs, into which the land- 
lord is said not to enter until the paper is pasted 
on inside to prevent the bricks slipping about 
in the mud-made mortar, in which worms have 
been occasionally discovered by the teo-curious 
inhabitant? Or is it the one room in a flat in 
Tattyboy’s Rents, in which the children are 
healthy as leng as they are little enough to 
creep along the floor and breathe frem beneath 
the door the only fresh air that reaches the 


; family, and with whom home is home, but not 


| 


sweet home ? 
(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


Music Competition. 
T will be seen, by reference to page 63 of the present 
volume, that we offered Prizes, of Two Guineas 
and One Guinea respectively, for the best musical set- 
ting, with organ or pianoforte accompaniment, of any 
of the verses appearing in our last volume (Vol. v.). 
‘There were to be two sections or classes, the Juvior 
embracing all ages up to 18, aud the Senior all ages 
from 18 to 24. The highest prize was, as in all our 
competitions, to go to the class showing the greatest 
inerit. 
Our Award is as follows :— 
JUNIOR DIVISION. 
First Prize—Two Guineas. 
(1) EDWARD CUTHBERT NUNN (aged 16), The College, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
Extra Prize—One Guinea and a Half. 
(2) COLIN MCALPIN (aged 13), 4, Portland Terrace, 
Leicester. 
SENIOR DIVISION, 
Second Prize—One Guinea, 
(3) ALBERT JAMES PERMAN (aged 20), Pine House, 
Wincanton, Bath. 
CERTIFICATES, 
Junior Division. 


(4) CuTapert E. CLARKE (aged 15), 22, Alexandra 
Gardens, Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 

(6) WiLL1aM TRAVERS Roore (aged 15), 1, Lebanon 
Villas, North Park, Croydon. 

(6) Epoak Ricnanp HULLAND 
Road, Tamworth, Staffords 

(7) ARTHUR CHARLES Epwarps (aged 14), Park Road 
South, Peterboreugh. ea 

(8) RAOUL DE DREUX KUNz (uged 14), 19, Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh, N.B, 


(0) GEORGE JoHN L. DRYSDALE (aged 17), Kingswood 
House, Murtly, Perthshire. 


(14) GRANVILLE ERNEST HUMPHREYS(aged 17), Church 
Lane, Pudsey, near Leeda, 


(16) HARRY AUGUSTUS BURCHER (aged 15), 32, George 
Street, Kidderminster. 


(17) ALFRED HorkINs ALLEN (aged 17), 1, Weat Street, 
‘Newbury, Berks, 

(18) GEORGE HARE (aged 15), 28, Upper Grange Road, 
Bermrendsey, 8.B. si 

(26) HERBERT GREEN (aged 12), 8, Alexandra Cottages, 
Penge. 


16), 1, Victoria 


(21) FRED PARKER (aged 17), 18, Dannetts Street, King 
Richard's Road, Leiceater. 


Sentor Division. 
(10) H. MoLYNEUX ASHWORTH (aged 21), 11, Kinglake 
Street, Liverpoel.. 


(11) ARTHUR LRSLIF SALMON (aged 18), 112, York 
Road, Montpellier, Bristel. 


a2) CHARLES JoHN FREEMAN (aged 21), 233, Brockley 
Road, Lendon, 8.E. 
(13) PEROY Pitt [send full address). 
(15) CLAUDE HARVEY Rosinsen (aged 24), 7, Cam- 
bridge-Koad, Ford, near Devonport. 
(19) ALFRED E. BuLu (aged 19), Canvey Island; South 
- Benfleet, Kesex. j 


(22) ERNEST RoBERT POYNTER (aged 19), Ruardean 
Woodside, Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, 


*\* The numbers in front of the names show the 
order of merit, irrespective of age. 


It wilt be seen from this that the Juniors have 
carried eff the first prize. Indeed, they have much 
the beat of it. The fiest two in this division come very 
close together in point of merit, and hence we have 
given an extra prize. There is but little fault to find 
and much to commend in No. 1, and No. 2 errs only in 
having a slightly meagre accompaniment, and a mis- 
take in form, in the first part of the song. No. 3, or 
the first prize in the Senior Division, has an awk- 
wardly arranged harmony. No. 4 is a good song, the 
harmony and form (excepting the introduction) being 
almost correct; but there is not so much made of the 
subject asin the first three. And eo we might run on 
through the entire list if space permitted. A goodly 
number of competitors fall into the mistake of over- 
elaboration. Still, viewed as a whole, the competition 
is a very creditable one, and we heartily congratulate 
those who have taken part in it. 
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£ The Boy's Own Paper, 


Correspondence, 


C U. R.—1. It would be impossible for us to give a 
series of articles on politics without aggrieving some 


one, and if we were to treat the subject impartially 
We should aggrieve all parties. For:these, if for no 
other reasons—the Boy’s OWN PAPER will continue 
uupolitical. 2. You would find it just as difficult to 
spell in the phonetic style. Pronunciation varies 
much more than you seea to think, and hence it is 
that all pronouncing dictionaries are failures. 


JouNn H. JonES.—The fifth volume began with No. 195. 


T. ©. G.—One of the easiest ways to clean oil-paintings 
is to rub them over with a cut potato. 


AN ORPHAN.—A pamphlet ia obtainable from most 
post-offices, which gives full particulars as to joining 
the army. You will get the latest standards from 
the recruiting department. 

A ToucH FLAG.—The mixture is “shred indiarubber 
very fine and steep it in benzine.” The indiarubber 
must be virgin, not vulcanised, and the benzine must 
be free from oil. 


Csar.—The indexes are always kept in print. The 
reason you do not get them is simply that your news- 
vendors do not take the trouble to order them. 


WooLwion INFANT.—The American locomotives burn 
aa A seca of coal, and hence the shape of the 
funnel. 


W, J. MURRAY.—There were articles on Netting in 
the second volume. We cannot repeat, 


HAnkreR.—The articles on Athletic Training were in 
the second volume." They began in No. 74, Get the 
July and August parts for 1880, 


MApEIRA.—Your. sympathy is appreciated, but quite 
undeserved, as no question of the sort ever arose, 
The Firework articles began in the January’ part for 
1881, the first of them ap aring in No. 152. It is 
now illegal to make such things without a licence. 


W. RoBgets.~Stick your comb on the strings between 
the tail-piece and the bridge. : It “softens the air of 
the fiddie as well as the hair of the head!” A mute 
is easily made by making a deep saw-cut in a thin 
Piece of wood, and then shaping the wood s0 as to 
clip the bridge. Anything that prevents the bridge 
vibrating will dull the sound. 


OLD Boy.—To make good paste, mix together flour and 
water till you get the consistency of cream, throw in 
a clove or two, and then boil lowly until the mixture 
thickens. Another way is to dissolve four teaspoon- 
fuls of alum in one gallon of water, and when the 
solution is cold add flour till you get’ a thick cream. 
Then add a teaspoonful of pulverised resin and 
twenty drops of oil of cloves, and Paty! into two 
wanrte ot bouing water und stir it till it is thoroughly 
cooked, 


8. H. Warts.—If, as you say, you have had the Boy's 
Own PaPER from the commencement, it is strange 
that you have no recollection of the eleven articles 
on Bee-keeping which began in the May part in 1880, 
A “great many readers” do know something about 


WHITE STAR EXCHANGE.—You can get the Boy'sOwn 
Paper from any bookseller in any English-sj 
country. In all the Australian capitals there are 
depots, and in all the country towns there are 
agent 


T. W.3.—A turtle is a reptile. Does it look like a 
fish? Only such people as imagine that ‘all is fish 
that swims in the sea” would: ever imagine such a 
thing. 

H. P. R. and Navis—The Lifeboat Fund has been 
closed for years. Please send your contributions, as 
often and as heavy as you can, to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, or put them in the box at your 
pier-head. 


P. NIPPERSER.—1. Your quotation from “ Hispania 
illustrate Scriptores vari” with regard to the Oviedo 
description given in our columns is very welcome, 
but in your calculations you have forgotten the fact 
that the letters must be in a certain order to make 
words. You can arrange the letters in 45,760 ways; 
you can make sense in only the number of ways we 
and the Hi , etc., Says. 2. If you apply to Lin- 
coln, of Holborn, who advertises on our wrapper, 
you will find that he has such a cat alogue of stamps, 
and so have nearly all the dealers, 


ESPANOLA.—There are 80 many books that you must 
take your chance. The manuals of book-keeping in 
use among the students for the Institute Exam! ina- 
tions of the Chartered Accountants are Hamilton 
and Ball's, Crellin’s, and Gordon's. Hamilton and 
Ball's is published by the Clarendon Press, and Gor- 
by Wyman and Sons. They each ‘cost two 
shillings. Crellin’s is a three-and ‘sixpenny book, 
published by George Bell and Sons. 

P, BROWNE.—Biddle’s “ Model Yachting” costs four 
shillings, and is published by Norie and Wilson, of 
the Minories. Very few letters are lost in the post, 
but heaps are put in our waste-paper basket. ey 
are.all read, but it is simply impossible to find room 
for answers, We could more than fill the aper with 
these replies every week were we so inclined, and 


your first letters doubtless shared the fate of thou- 
sands of others. 


H. P.—Cut your boat out of Pine, yellow or white, and 
get a block from the neurest timber-yard. Allow a 
quarter of an inch excess in measurement. 


KossuTH.— Whenever the coloured Plates stick, if you 
warm them at the fire, or pass a hot iron over them, 
they will easily unfold. It is an accideat of the 
binding, and happens in the best regulated volumes. 


COLONEL MoRRISON.—Many of the subjects mentioned 
in our article on the Indian Civil Service are op- 
tional. The most recent information. ig what 
is absolutely necessary can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, 


8.W. 

Mippy.~-We cann:t answer questions in respect to 
the financial position of shipowners, Regarding the 
Proper name of the fourth mast of a ship, we should 
nar much like to know, as the names are so various 
that there seems to be no fixed rule, 

Hi. E. W. $.—The check-boards of a shutter are the 
pieces of wood that hinge into the slide to prevent 
the shutter coming down accidentally. 


J. R. Foorg.—It is not a good plan to buy a chest of 
tools. It is far better to get the tools separately. 
There is no such thing as a “ complete set.” 


MODEL YacuT BUILDER — Hook the tack of the jib on 
to the traveller, and hook the tack of the foresail on 
to a ring fixed at the stem-head. 


R. 8. 8. D.—You are under the popular delusion that 
every letter addressed to a magazine must receive 
an answer. It is simply impossible that it should if 
the magazine has anything of a circulation. 


T. H. W.—You cannot expect to silver large pieces of 
glass without proper spparatus, Small pieces are 
silvered floating them in mercury, covering 
that with bright tinfoil, and putting them under 
pressure. 


CIVIL SERVANT. —Get the “Civil Service Candidate,” 
the weekly circular of the Civil Service Department, 
of King’s College, London, price one penny, and read 
down the iculars of the examinations yourself. 
King’s College holds trial examinations through the 
post for the benefit of those who wish to know if 
they are at all likely to pass. You can learn the 
fees from the prospectus, obtainable Post free from 
the secretary. 


8. East.—The sal: of Ceylon cadets is three thou- 
sand rupees; of Hong Kong and Straits Settlements 
cadets twelve hundred rupees. There are about 
four appointments per year. The ages are from 
twenty-one to twenty-four. The examinations are 
in handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, composi- 
tion, Latin, aud any three out of Greek, French, 
German, Italian, pare mathematics, geography, his- 
tory, law, political economy, geology, civil engineer- 
ing, and surveying. 

E. L, Eva.—Papers on training were in the second 
volume. We cannot repeat. Which game do you 
mean? You must specify the kind of football you 
rant and buy the rules from some athletic ware- 

jouse. 


FISHMONGER and VERA.—‘ The Cruise. of the Snix. 
bird” was first published in the Boy's OWN Parts 
in Vol. HI. It now sells alone for as much as the 
volume that contained it and all the other stories 
and information. -Our volumes are, as you say 
“quite marvels of seme, literature,” and each u{ 
their separate parts that yet been published has 
won a reputation of the highest class. 


A. B. C.—The fate of the page-boy who is getting fatter 
than his master likes is ind unenviable. Unless 
you turn over a new leaf your master will get a fed 
page, and then what you do? Hard lines o; 
‘the page, and, as you hint, little justification! Ea: 
less bread and potatoes, and take more exerci-e, () 
alphabetical buttons! and as a page you are bois. 

to remain, 


Duview.—The three fleurs-de-lys alone show the Bour. 
ns. The monarch you could identity by the 
costume and manner of dressing the hair. 


A. CHAPPLE.—Get up your frames as for a mahogany. 
built boat, and cover them with Willesden paper 
instead of mahogany. The best book on mudci- 
yachting is the first one that was ublished, obtain 
able from Norie and Wilson, of the Minories, price 
four shillings, 


H. E. H.—For the “hat trick” you must get the three 
men out in three successive balls. 


J. WILLIAMSON.—Any lad wishing to join the army 
can obtain particulars how to act from the nearest 
Post-office. 


ScHouLBoy.—It may be true that the combinatious 
of the thirty-two chess pieces amount to 
263,130,836, 983, 693,530, 167,218,012, 160,000,000, but as 
to saying what the figures stand for according to the 
extended numeration, we prefer leaving the ques 
tion to our readers. The numeration terms beyond 
the millions are practically useless, and hence there 
is so much laxity in their use, 


HIGHLAND CHIEF.—The only reason for doubting the 
story of William Tell is that there is one exactly like 
it in the old Norse folklore, 


P. ANDERSON.—You can get 
clock making from Mr. Tripplin, 5, Bartlett's Build- 
ings, Holhorn Viaduct, but your best plan would be 
to take a quiet stroll through Clerkenwell. 


J. P.—There is a five-shilling book on ‘ Hardy Peren- 

nials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers,” by J. Wood, 

ublished at 170, Strand, which might suit you, As 

0 prices of shrubs, consult a nurseryman’s cata- 
logue, or the ‘‘ Exchange Mart.” 

K. NrnE.—You ought to get a fair black-and-tan 
terrier for a sovereign. bulldog would cost you 
ten pounds, a colley about five. Three pounds is 
quite enough to pay for a boy’s dog. 


W. 8. and W. L.—1. See our articles on violin-playing 
in the fifth volume. 2 A gan is fired point-blank 
when no allowance is made for trajectory. The 
muzzle is then pointed direct at the object instead 
of a little above it. 


J. NEAL.—The London Scottish are in John Street, 
Adetpht ; but a letter uudressed “ Headquarters 
London Scottish Volunteers” would have been quite 
sufficient. You need not bother about the number 
in the street in the case of a public body. 


E. BaRNEY.—The Christmas number was all distri- 
buted and out of print before your letter was 
written, so that your request for an answer therein 
was rather bebindhand. We Rave no intention i 
reprinting in this paper any story that previous! 
appeared in it. For entertainments for parties see 

all the January parta. 


SNAP.—The nearest school of en; 
Crystal Palace Schoul at Syden! 
intendent there for prospectus, 


@ manual on watch and 
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CHAPTER XX.—CONCLUSION. 


ig is the season now called 
Christmas, but which 
at the time of which we 
write was called Yule, after 
the twelfth name of Odin, 
Yulg or Yolk. Our fathers 
received their Christianity 
after their own fashion, and 
very often in a way quite 
2pposed to that 
enjoined by 
Rome, and 
therefore _re- 
ained their own 
vegan festivals” 
phroughout, 
me of which 
ndeed we retain 
1 the present 
layin the names 
f the days of 
he week, in that 
-f Easter, and of 


“When thou art knighted, | shall be knighted too.” 


ee 
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certain other feasts of purely pagan origin 
and strain. The time of Yule has come. 
The Domina has seen the good seed cast 
on good ground, bringing forth a mighty 
crop of good of all kinds, and she is very 
happy. The affection with which Harold 
regarded her is a great solace to her. 
Next to his mother he loved the Domina, 


and she regarded him as her own son." 


And what is very curious, this is the only 
instance of a British matron ever having 
become one of an English family. The 
Britons never ceased to regard the Saxons 
as invaders and foes, while the English- 
Saxons regarded them with undisguised 
contempt. Nor was this in the main 
changed by the assumption of Christianity 
by the English. The Britons never tried 
to Christianise them, and they were worse 
than indifferent when they found that 
their pagan foes had thrown off paganism. 
It was the last, indeed the only point on 
which the Britons could boast of any 
superiority over the English, and now that 
was. removed. Strangely enough, this 
seemed rather to increase the hatred felt 
by the Britons for their invaders and con- 
querors than otherwise. 

Christmas was pagan Yule-tide still at 
the time of which we write. The log was 
cast on the fire to perpetuate the memory of 
Baldur's funeral pyre. The half-globular 
cake of flour, beef, and sundry other in- 
gredients was made to represent the vault 
of heaven on the plane of earth. The 
mistletoe was hallowed on account of the 
arrow with which Utgird Loké shot 
Baldur the Good, whose blood is still seen 
in the holly bush in the form of little red 
berries. All this mythological teaching 
was understood then, and was kept up 
with such strictness that it has come down 
to us, not as part of paganism, but as a 

ortion of the Christianity of our race. 
From the Teutons some of these observ- 
ances have crept into foreign creeds or 
rather divisions of the Christian church, 
and in Russia, as in Italy, Scandinavian 
Poganinn is received into the church. 
our Christian earl and the Lady 
Edeigitha, who had been well prepared by 
the sweet discourse of the Domina for the 
Teeephion of Christianity, kept Christmas 
in the old Scandinavian style, as we do 
now, to some extent at least, and various 
customs were observed which the good 
priests could not do away with. And the 
wedding of King Llewyd and Gwennyth 
was to be celebrated at the hall, and 
Llewyd was invited to come and fetch his 
bride; and the King of Kent was coming 
to the feast, and so was the Queen Sax- 
burga and the King of Mercia, with great 
gifts. 

External matters necd not affect the 
heart. There are as good Christians in 
red coats as in black, and Christianity 
appeals to the soul and life, while many 
prolessed. followers quarrel over forms, 
losing the substance for tho shadow. 

And the good earl was thorough, and 
set about his work with the same degree 
of vigour that he used to show in war. 
And soon a church was standing not far 
from the old hall, and chants arose where 
formerly the Vélusp4 was sung. Among 
those who most earnestly received the 
holy truths none were more fervent in the 
faith than the Norseman robber whom the 
earl kept as a hostage when he released 
the boys. And the vala, Thorgerd Herda- 
brud, was often scen to talk with the good 
old priest who taught the flock and lived 
with them in peace, for he was kind and 
gentle, and loved both great and small. 


So Christmas time had come again, and 
logs were blazing high, and the gleemen 
sung to their wild harps just as they did 
before, only instead of martial deeds done 
by the gods of old, they sang the won- 
drous tale of Christian Jove and hope. 

The English hospitality of those first 
Christian times was quite as great and 
boisterous as it had been before, nor was 
the change so sudden as might have been 
supposed in their manners and their, cus- 
toms all through the English land. So 
when Llewyd and Penruddock aad the 
other royal guests arrived at Earl Rolf’s 
mansion it was difficult to say that a 
change had been effected in those few 
little months. The large supporting 
pillars that held the roof had been carved 
in rude resemblance of Odin and of Thor; 
now they were changed, all traces being 
removed of anything like likeness to any 
human form. 

It is not now our business to tell what 
feast was made, or how the gleemen 
twanged their harps, or how the tym- 
besteres danced to the jingling music of 
their own tambourines; of how the 
jugglers threw their six knives in the air 
at once, and caught them deftly by the 
hilts and never scratched their hands. 
There were tumblers springing through 
their hoops and others leading bears. The 
sword-dance, much in favour with our old 

agan sires, was still greatly loved in 
Cheistian times, and always was performed 
when there was ‘mirth and merriment and 
gaiety and jest. These things delighted 
Harold and Kenulf, Beorn, and all, and 
they liked to sec the tumblers in concert 
with the bears dancing on the ancient 
floor with many merry tricks; and then 
they played at. tefel, a game like 
draughts, or more resembling back- 
gammon, and then keyles* were played 
by all. The wedding guests departed, 
and the games continued till the time of 
Easter, when the birds began to sing. 
But a great loss happened to our boy 
which we must now relate. He lost his 
old companion, Fangs, the ban-dog of the 
earl. And this was how the chance befell 
of that most heartfelt loss. It seems 
when Gwenn petted Fangs, who 
watched her from the first with very 
jealous scrutiny, it puzzled him full sore, 
and he watched her still more, and at last 
learnt so to love her that he always took 
his stand to meet her when she walked 
abroad to breathe the pleasant air. And 
when Earl Ro!f teft home for war Fangs 
stayed by Gwennyth’s side, and, like a 
little lap-dog, was gentle when she spoke. 
Now, when King Llewyd came to fetch 
fair Gwennyth for his queen, Fangs seemed 
to know that he should lose his noble 
mistress. And he showed his teeth at 
good King Llewyd, and eyed him with 
distrust, but he never sought to harm him, 
though disliking him so much. Well, 
when the patting day was come she flung 
her gentle arms about the noble mastiff, 
and said, ‘‘ Farewell, old friend!” The 
tears came rolling down her chceks and 
Fangs began to whine. So Earl Rolf 
stepped forward to the dog, and said, but 
half in jest, 

“T think that I must give thee Fangs ; 
without thee he is lost.” 

She smiled, and added, also half-jesting 
like the earl, ‘‘ Yes, I should be so happy. 
Fangs, wilt thou go with me and be my 
guard in Britain in my new royal home ?”” 
Now, men perhaps may laugh at this ; boys 


* Skittles. 


will believe the tale. Fangs sprang about 
the hall like mad as though he understood, 
and from that time he would not leave his 
new-found mistresse’s side, and he went 
with her to Britain, where he died of good 
old age. This was a heavy loss for all 
the boys in hall. But youth is gay, 
and other things came in to cheer their 
minds. feed a 
Now when the spring returning 6 
all the earth with green the earl had pro- 
mised Harold to take him out to sea, and 
he had a ‘‘dragen” ready (for so were 
war-ships called), down at the very port in 
Kent where the first English came. So he 
took our Harold with him, and Beorn and 
Kenulf too, and with a train of champions 
they started on the road. But they were 
three days riding before they reached the 
place, and the wind was blowing strengly 
by the time they got on board. The ship 
was like 8 monstrous barge, with thirty- 
six stout oars, and each was for a warrior, 
who could row as well as ride. Outside 
the ship they hung their shields, and, 
as when they were in hall, each shield 
marized out the rower’s place to sleep when 
night came on. Below the deck were 
spaces left for horses, stores, and food, 
besides which there was place for those 
who sometimes braved the waves in com- 
pany with these men. They were the 
wives and priestesses of those who rowed 
above, but the warriors durst not slumber 
beneath a deck or house. But after they 
were Christianised these laws were soon 
forgot, and they built them houses on their 
ships most strange to look upon. The good 
Earl Rolf he steered the ship by a huge 
oar, made fast to the right side of the 
ship, which was called the ‘‘board,” or 
side of steering—whence our “‘ starboard” 


comes which seamen use to-day. The 
figure-head was carved and gilt, like a 
dragon’s head and breast, and the stern 


was carved just like a tail high towering 
aloft. There was a mast—a mighty tree 
felled in Norwegian woods—and the sail 
was like the mainsail of our own men-of- 
war. Then the earl instructed Harold how 
to employ the oar, and how to steer the 
bonnie bark, and how to reef the sail. No 
point was there in seamanship that he for- 
got to teach. And Harold jored in that 
fair craft. He loved the breezes’ play, 
and he loved to hear them whistle through 
the rigging of the mast. Few feelings are so 
joyous to a true-born English boy as that 

e holds in his command a ship upon tbe 
sea. It seems like holding in bis hands 
the winds and waves as well when the 
good ship flies on lovingly and then comes 
dancing home. They went to visit other 
lands and saw the Danish coast, and 
the sear engs gave them welcome, and a 
merry time they had, for, thanks to Beorn’s 
good teaching, Harold could speak the 
tongue of those old rulers of the waves, 
the vikings of the north. 

Well pleased with Harold’s seamanship, 
when the good earl returned he gave the 
boy a dragon ship for pastime with his 
friends, and Harold soon could guide 
his ship without the earl, and who so 
proud as he when all these things were 
learnt ? 

Now he could ride a strong war horse. 
could manage sword and spear, could use 
the bow, could steer and row, and hunt 
with hawk and hound. And he could read 
the ancient runes and knew the modem 
signs which the good fathers introduced 
for Christian men to read. And he could 
‘sing a joyeus song and chant a holy 
hymn, and he was fearless in his heart and 
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strong as he was brave, for the good Earl | 
Rolf had taught him well in all things fit ' 
to know. . 

“Well, Kenulf,” Harold said one day, 
“T long to see the time when I shall bea 
belted knight and wear the shining 
mail!” 

Kenulf replied, ‘‘ Earl Rolf has said that 
if in two years’ time thou art a good and 


valiant ‘swain’ thou shalt be belted 
thane.” 
“T know,” said Harold, ‘two long 


years! Think on the dreadful time! It 
seems a lifetime to my mind before it can 


come round.” 


“When thou art knighted,” Kenulf said, 
“I shall be knightea too; and Beorn,” 
he said, ‘‘ should be a thane and hold his 
land from Rolf! And I shall have the 
battle-axe he promised me last year! Tlow 
the time lags! when will it pass? Hush, 
boys! here is the earl!” 

Rolf answered Kenulf on this wise: 


“ My young but trusty friend, 
It always seems that something fails, 
In this life to the end ! 
But Christian hope is given us 
To show what we should prize; 
And that is life beyond the grave, 
Glory beyond the skies. 


‘My race is nearly run, my boys, 
And yours is just begun ; 

I sink to rest, ye rise to life, 
Like the east and western aun! 


But when I leave this world of hope 
For one of certain joy, 

My brightest thought will be, ‘My son 
Was a right noble boy.” 

A noble heart to any man 
Must prove a priceless pearl, 

And the grandest jewel in thy helm, 
Harold, my own Boy-Earl!” 


(T=E END.) 


THE TIGERSKIN: A STORY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Lovis RovssE.erT, 


Author of ‘The Two Cabin Boys," ‘The Drummer Boy,” etc., etc. 


REAT was the consternation at the 
Armoudjan when the body of the un- 
fortunate Everest arrived on a litter borne 
by four shikaris. His two faithful friends, 

‘olbeck and Barbarou, came with it. 

Colonel Shaughnessy, whom a mes- 
senger had informed of the fatal event, 
met the mournful procession. 

‘Well? ” he said to the doctor as soon 
as he saw him. 

“He is not dead,” answered Holbeck, 
sadly, ‘‘ but he has almost gone.” 

The sportsmen who had assembled 
raised their hats in respect as the litter 
went by. One of the rooms in the pavilion 
had been prepared in all haste, and thither 
the unfortunate young man was ied. 

the bed, 


Once Everest was placed on 
Holbeck proceeded to examine and dress 
the wounds. When he had taken off the 
tattered clothes that covered the breast, 
all dripping with blood, the bystanders 
at a@ cry of horror. The monster's 
-claws had traced a double furrow down 
‘the young lord’s body. 

ithout troubling himself much about 
‘this, the doctor examined the wounds one 
-after the other. He washed them care- 
fully with a sponge which he from time to 
‘time dipped ina basin of phenic water held 
by Barbarou. Then he proceeded to dress 
them with bandages steeped in a weak 
solution of perchloride of iron so as to stop 
the bleeding. That done, he examined 
the rest of the body. With the exception 
of few contusions and slight ecchymosis, 
due to the fall on the rocks, there was no 
trace of a wound. Then he listened to the 
beating of the heart, made some observa- 
tions with the stethoscope, and felt the 


pulse. 

And then he gave a deep sigh of relief, 
-and in a voice that was almost joyful said 
to the men who were waiting anxiously 
by, 
Me I see no wound that will endanger his 
life. The tiger’s claws have dug into the 
flesh; but no essential organ is injured. I 
think I can assure you that Mr. Everest 
will get off with a few glorious wounds, 
-and that in a week he will be on his legs 
again.” 

‘* Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the 
-colonel, and in @ burst of joy understood 
-only by Holbeck he fervently shook the 
-doctor’s hand. 

Barbarou, who had up to then shown 
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quite a stoic impassibility, as soon as he 
heard the doctor’s hopeful words set down 
the Lasin he held in his hand, and hurrying 
to a corner of the room, burst out crying 
like a child. 

‘© However,” added Holbeck, ‘the lad 
has received a shock from which his re- 
covery must be slow. He is now in a 
fever, and his pulse, although it is very 
feeble, is marking about a hundred and 
forty. That meaus he must have rest and 
silence.” 

The visitors quitted the room. As they 
went out the colonel gave the most strin- 
gent orders to stop all noise in the vicinity 
of the room. 

That evening at the Tigerslayers’ Club 
Everest was the one subject of converss- 
tion. 

The majority of the sportsmen con- 
fessed that they would never have dared 
to pursue the terrible man-eater into the 

larious gorge. 

“It was a heroic folly,” exclaimed 
Butnot, ‘‘ and if Everest escapes I propose 
that in spite of his apparent failure we 
vote him our felicitations and have his 
name inscribed in letters of gold on the 
front of the palace of the Armoudjan by 
the side of that of his brave companion, 
our friend Barbarou.”’ 

“*T decline the honour, gentlemen,”’ said 
the sailor. ‘‘The sole, the true hero of 
the struggle was Mr. Everest.” 

All this time Holbeck, sitting by the 
side of Everest, was doing his utmost to 
allay the delirium which had taken pos- 
session of his patient. Everest in his wan- 


derings was still troubled by the frightful | 


hallucination that had come over him at 
the finish of the drama in which he had 


succumbed. Betrothed to death, he dreamt | 


that he celebrated his funereal espousals 
among innumerable hideous monsters, who 
tore him with their talons, trampled him 
with their feet, and inflicted on him a 
thousand refinements of torture. It was 
with difficulty that the doctor, with the 


assistance of John and Latchman, could 


Keep the unfortunate young man in his 
ed. 

Barbarou, returning from the club, 
where he had been obliged to put in an 
appearance, opportunely came in to. their 
aid, and then the wanderer was mastered, 
and, fatigued with his long struggle, fell 
asleep. 


‘ 


The khitmatgar, greatly agitated at 
these events, was permitted to retire, and 
the two naturalists, aided by the faithful 
John, remained to watch over their young 
friend. 

In this manner the night passed, broken 
by terrible attacks of Gelirum succeeded 
by periods of calm. 

At daylight the colonel entered the 
room. That excellent man had passed 
a most agitated night, and, under pretext 
of bringing lint ‘and bandages prepared by 
the ladies, had come to inquire after. the 
patient. 

“‘The attacks of fever,” said the doctor, 
“are of such intensity that I never saw 
an approach to before. The effect of the 
malaria is evidently telling and compli- 
cating the case, and making it much more 
serious than I expected. In fact, my only 
hope now rests on the vigorous constitu- ° 
tion of the patient.” 

“You alarm me, doctor,” said the 
colonel. 

“That was not my intention,” suid Hol- 
beck; ‘but I am surprised, and a little 
nonplussed, I confess.” 

“His highness, in making inquiries after 
Mr. Everest yesterday,” replied the colonel, 
‘* gave me some information which may be 
of use to you. It seems that the ravine 
where our young friend went after the 
tiger is pestilential, and no man has 
hitherto entered it with impunity. Shut 
in on all sides by high walls of rock, 
situated among dense woods, the chasm is 
half filled during the winter by the rain- 
water. This evaporates with prodigious 
rapidity as soon as the warm weather 
returns, and then the vapour, charged 
with miasma, remains floating above the 
heated cauldron where a breeze never 
blows. You doubtless know how sen- 
sitive other Europeans are to the influence 
of the malaria, the mere breathing of it 
for a few seconds being often enough to 
make them feel the effects for some time 
after. So itis quite a miracle that Everest 
ever came out of the place alive. Ir: 
another hour the King-of-the-Tigers woul 
have found only an inanimate corpse to 
feed upon. Even the natives do not escape, 
and as a proof of this there is Latchman, 
who is now down with an attack of fever, 
which came on a few hours ago.” 

‘‘ Now I see clearly what is the matter,” 
said Holbeck, ‘‘I can set to work more 


On 
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surely. Fortunately there is a good supply 
here of sulphate of quinine, and I hall use 
a deal of it. With care, we may 
withdraw Everest from the claws of this 
new tiger, the Indian Fever, who is more to 
‘be dreaded than the King-of-the-Tigers 
himself.” 

**QOnce more may Heaven help you!” 
said the old officer. ‘“ When I think that 
I am the chief cause of this misfortune, 


| has been a long time since you went after 


the birds they are so fond of.” 
‘““What?” replied the Marseillais. 
“On the cont 3 since you have been 


ill I have been laying in a rare stock.” 
“Ah!” anew Everest; ‘‘then I 


have been ill for some time?” 

‘Not at all, my dear friend,” said Hol- 
beck, instantly. ‘‘ A slight attack of fever. 
Of no importance.” 


She 


I shall never forgive myself if the lad dies. 
And I may tell you that I am not the only 
one at home that has been praying for his 


Tecovery.” 

‘Oh! well,” answered Holbeck, quickly, 
‘if that is so, I promise to save fim for 
his happiness, for your happiness, and for 
—mine. 

The struggle was long and bitter. For 
six days the fover continued its resistance 
to powerful quinine doses and constant 
nurai Bat at length the victory re- 
mained with Holl » who, helped by 
Barbarou, remained in the ‘iseeah un- 
tiring and relentless, and taking but the 
least: possible . 

The seventh day passed without any 
attack, and Everest came back to life, but 
his mind could not bear a sudden shock. 
He recognised his two faithful friends, but 
seemed to have no remembrance of the ter- 
rible events that had brought him to his 
bed of sickness. 

Holbeck carefully avoided everything 
that could cause excitement, and had even 
forbidden all visits from members of the 
colony. Even the poor colonel found him- 
eelf excluded. 

The doctor now changed the treatment, 
and busied himself in enabling the patient 


to regain his strength. Then, little by ; 


little, he tried to piece together the chain 
of his ideas. 
A fortnight had elapsed. Everest, sup- 


ported on Barodarou’s arm, walked as far as 
the large veranuah surrounding the pavi- 
von: ere he lsy back in a large arm- 
e 


The sun setting behind the Mahadeo 
hills was purpling with its fiery rays the 
summits of the trees in the Armoudjan. 
Swarms of parakeets were fying about the 
trees, alighting on the branches, and 
circling away again, filling the air with 
their chatter and their flashes of colour. 

Everest sat watching the movements of 
these graceful birds. 

“ Barbarou,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘ I am 
afraid the Mennevals will be rather dis- 
satisfied with you. 


“On a litter borne by four Shikaris.” 


The young man pondered. He was seek- 
ing the key of the mystery, and feeling his 
way. 

The doctor anxiously watched the pro- 
gress of the awakening, which ever since 
the morning he had foreseen. To meet it 
he had arranged a little scheme, on which 
all his hopes depended; but he could not 
without apprehension see the time ap- 
proach in which it was to be put in execu- 

‘ion. 

Suddenly there came a sound of foot- 

steps on the marble floor of the verandah. 

‘he doctor rose to receive the visitors, 
and returned to the young man, saying, 
‘Some friends of yours wish to shake 
hands with you.” 

“Friends!” said Everest, slowly. ‘‘Ex- 


oe 


Everest looked at the colonel for a 
moment, and then he made an exclamation 
as if the veil which hid his eyes had been 
suddenly drawn aside. 

«« Ah! now I remember,” he murmured. 
hen, hiding his face in his bande, as it he 
would again plunge into the forgetfulness 
of the past, peer “Té is cruel of you 
to remind me of my sorrow. I have been 
presumptuous, and God has punished my 

ide. Why need I tell you what you know 
Potter than I? From the game in which 
I staked the happiness of my life I return 
humbled and vanquished.” 

‘‘How vanquished?” exclaimed the 
colonel, with affected surprise. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the young man, 
bitterly; ‘‘I did as do the fools and the 
presumptuous that the fable tells of—I 


sold the tigerskin before—” 
But he never finished the phrase. At the 
moment, like an apparition, Shaugh- 


nessy stood before him, her dainty hands 
struggling to hold up a huge mass of fur, 
striped with black and gold. And as ske 
lifted it she said, ‘‘ You are libelling your- 
self, sir. Here is the skin of the famous 
King-of-the-Tigers whom you killed. Dr. 
Holl ve it to me on your behalf, and, 
with my father’s consent, I have accepted 
it.” Then, letting fall the skin, she stepped 
up to Everest as he rose, and, holding out 
her hands, added, with winning grace, ‘‘ It 
was very foolish of you, but I forgive you 
with all my heart.” 

Everest could hardly believe in his hap- 
piness, it had been so sudden and unex- 
pected. He took the girl’s hands in his, 
and, overcome with emotion, fell back into 
his chair, powerless to say anything but 
“Thank you.” 

And then the doctor intervened. ‘‘ Now, 
my friends, you have shown him the tiger- 
skin, and I must ask you to go, for he now 
belongs to me. Lengthened visits are 
strictly forbidden.” 

‘* Holbeck,” said Everest, when the 
colonel and his daughter had gone, ‘it 
seems to me that all that has just 
is a dream. Tell me that I am alive, in 
full possession of my reason, and that I 
really understood what Miss Shaughnessy 
said!” 


cept you and Barbarou, I have no friends 
in this world.” 

As he ended the colonel stood before 
him, and, holding out his hand, said, 


1t seems to we thut it ! 


“And IP You had led me to hope that I 
was to be considered as one.” 


The Church at Serampore. 


“Yes, my dear boy,” said Holbeck ; 
“‘you are alive, and nearly completely 
cured. But no! I made a mistake. The 
Everest we used to know—the splenetic 
and the misanthrope, doubting himeelf and 
everybody else—is dead, stone deal; he 
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was left, I hope, prostrate for ever beneath 
tthe claws of the King-of-the-Tigers in the 
Walley of Death. In his place I have 
before me a new Everest, in ssession 
‘of himself, ready to accept the happiness 
with which Providence has endowed 
‘him—a man who knows that his friends 
love him for himself alone, for his generous 
qualities, and not for his title or his 
svealth.” 

“ Yes,” said Everest, with much feeling ; 
“you are right. I know that up to now 
a fave been very sel@sh and unworthy of 
ony gifts. My eyes are opened to the truth 
ewhich I found at the death I so foolishl. 
songht. I then learnt my blindness and 

titude towards Him who had so 


™: 
ble me. I am unworthy of so 
much indulgence and so much happi- 
ress.” : 

‘Sincere repentance is best for the 


it,” answered Holbeck. 
for now you are worthy of being so.” 

And then Everest told his friends what 
‘hed been his last thoughts when he found 
himeelf disarmed in front of the King-of- 
the-Tigers. 

“But,” said he, as he finished, ‘‘ explain 
thow it is that I find myself here alive when 
I felt myself thrown backwards by the 
tiger. Did the King-of-the-Tigers spare 
me, or I some talisman like that 
quarter of antelope which saved our friend 
‘Barbarou? And how did the tigerskin 
sget here just now in Miss Shaughnessy’s 
hands P’? 

‘* Softly,” answered Holbeck. ‘One 
‘thing at atime. First the tiger did jump 
on you, but—well, [ hardly like to deprive 
Barbarou of the pleasure of telling the 
story in which he played the principal 


“Bo happy, 


“The principal part!’ exclaimed Bar- 
barou. “And you? But never mind; 
this is how it happen 

“* You remember, Everest, that, in spite 
of my asking, you decided to go alone 
after the King-of-the-Tigers. That suited 
neither Holbeck nor me. We arranged 
that we should let you get away and follow 

ou at a distance to help you if you got 
<énto danger. I arranged with one of the 
shikaris, and under his guidance we 
reached the entrance into the Valley of 
Death just as you slid down into the 
ravine. To follow you there would have 
deen to risk em! ing or annoying you, 
-and while you went along the bottom of 
the gorge we kept along the crest of the 
precipice above you. From there none of 

our movements‘ could escape us, while the 
ashes and trees hid us from your view. 
For an instant, however, as Holbeck was 
-orossing a few yards of bare ground, his 
shadow was projected across your feet. I 
saw you lift your head, but happily the 
doctor hafl got under cover, and you could 
not see him. 

“From our elevated position we dis- 
covered the tiger long before you could 
see him. The brute he you and 
was waiting for you; evidently, instead of 
«unning, he intended to fight. 

“T hurried off to get within range, but 
the rocks obliged us to go some distance 
round, and we had hardly got over half 
the space before I heard your first shot 
and then the second. 

“This time, riskin, Pitas seeing us, we 
ran as fast as we co down among the 
bushes and rolling stones. Thanks to my 
long legs, I was some distance in advance 
of Holbeck, and was the first to reach the 
end of the slope. As I did so you had got 
your big gun up to your shoulder, and 


were p ing to send your last bullet | 
into the tiger, who was marching straight 
on to you. I heard the sharp click as the 
hammer fell without exploding the cart | 
ridge, and to my indescribable horror I | 
saw you throw away the useless gun and 
await your enemy with your arms 
crossed. 

“T was still too far off to use my rifle. 
Holbeck and I, mad with despair, set to 


work to shout and call to you as we ran_ 


towards you. You did not hear us. The. 


““My brave friend!” 
clasping the doctor's hand. 

“The King-of-the-Tigers, hearing our 
shouts and seeing Holbeck coming, roxe 
and faced us defiantly. His mouth opened, 
he made two steps in advance. I did not 
wait for anything ele. Iaimed. Bang! 
Down went the brute with a growl. 

“Without noticing the tiger, Holbeck 
flew to you while I quietly glided up to 
the monster and gave him a crack on the 
ear with the butt end of my gun, which 


said Everest, 


oo 


“Here Is the skin.” 


terrible poison of the valley had affected ! 
ou. 


“In a few moments the tiger was in 
front of you; he gave a growl and seized 
you in his talons and rolled with you on to 


the ground. 
“My anguish was awful. I had the 
monster well within range, and yet I dare 


not fire, for both your bodies were in one 


heap. 

olbeck never hesitated at all. Bran- 
dishing his umbrella, he rushed at the 
tiger. In vain I called on him to stop. I 
thought, God pardon me! that he was 


going to die with you.” 


split his skull for him. It rather damaged 
the skin, but Miss Shaughnessy tells me 
she likes it the better for it. Anyhow the 
King-of-the-Tigers was dead enough. As 
for you, Hol had found that you still 
breathed. You know the rest. The 
shikaris, attracted by the firing, came run- 
ning up. We made two litters. We put 
you on the first and your enemy’s corpse 
on the second. Before we left we look: d 
about fur Latchman, and found him, fairted 
away, among the rocks in the ravine.” 

“But then,’ exclaimed Everest, ‘it 
‘was vou, my dear Barbarou, that killed « 
the King-of-the-Tigers.” 
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“Not at all,” answered the sailor. ‘‘ You 
remember what Ctnningham told us 
nbout tigers being alive a quarter of an 
hour after they were dead? Well, that is 
what happened with your tiger. When 
we took off his skin and examined him we 
found that your first bullet had gone 
clean through his heart. It seems that all 
he did after you first hit him was but a 
series of reflex actions. But all that is too 
Tearned for me; I do not understand a 
word of it.” 

‘‘And I want no other explanation,” 
snid Everest. ‘‘ You two have saved my 
life, not only by drawing me from the 
claws of the King-of-the-Tigers, but by 
dragging me away from my cruel, tor- 
auenting malady.” 


CHAPTER -XXXII.—A CALCUTTA NEWSPAPER. 


Two months afterwards the following 
appeared in the ‘Times of India ” :— 

“The dramatic events which distin- 
guished the gathering of our sportsmen at 
Mahavellipore under the patronage of 
of H.H. Goulab Sing will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers. An enormous tiger, 
called by the natives the King-of-the- 
Tigers, had been ravaging Gondvana, and 
was killed by one of the young members 
of the Mahavellipore club, a Mr. Everest, 
assistant-paturalist to Dr. Holbeck’s expe- 
dition. The gallant sportsman very nearly 
paid for his victory with his life, and his 
inanimate body, covered with wounds, was 
snatched from beside the monster’s corpse. 
A. Caloutta letter now gives us some sur- 

ising news, which puts a romantic finish 
to this dramatic adventure. 

“There was yesterday celebrated at the 
church at Serampore the marriage of Lord 
E-verest, of Grosmore Castle, Yorkshire, 
with Miss Mary Shaughnessy, daughter of 
the gallant colonel of the Onety-twoth 
Bengal N.I. 

“Our readers will have guessed that 
Dr. Holbeck’s assistant-naturalist and the 
noble lord are one and the same person. 
Lord Everest, wishing to take part 
incognito at the Mahavellipore gathering, 
had devised this little scheme with his’ 
friend Dr. Holbeck. His lordship came in 
search of the glory and excitement of 
the chase, and in the wild solitudes of 
Gondvana has found a young and charm- 
ing bride, who by her beauty and accom- 
plishments will be the pride of the ancient 
and noble family of Everest. 

“The Governor-General and his lady 
honoured the wedding with their presence. 
Among the personages of distinction who 
were at the church we noticed Dr. Hol- 
beck, Mr. Barbarou, the celebrated lion- 
slayer, General and Mrs. Butnot, Mr. and 
\<s, Peernose, Mr. and Mrs. Whatafter, 

in and Mrs. Beynon, Surgeon-Major 
ham, and nearly all the rank and 
t Calcutta. 


““We wish the young couple every hap- 
piness.” 

To this extract from the ‘Times of 
India” we add a few concluding sen- 
tences, 

Everest remained in India for some time, 
and did not return to England until the 
colonel obtained a home appointment at 
the India Office. 

Holbeck and Barbarou resolved to ter- 
minate their engagement with the Menne- 
vals. The Marseillais could not decline 
the lakh of rupees which the Maharajah 
insisted on paying for the tigerskin, and 
which Lord Everest insisted on handing 
over to him. With this little fortune 
Barbarou bought some land at Chander- 
nagore, and promises to become one of the 
most active of our Indian planters. Holbeck 
took up his quarters with his adopted son, 
as he considered him. He continued his 
researches on Cryptocerus and Myrmex 
mellifer, and is preparing a voluminous 
memoir, which he intends to submit 


very shortly to the Academy of Sciences. 
Poor Mrs, Peernose remains incon- 
at the outset 

beneath 


solable at not havin; 
recognised the noble lo: 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 709.) 


Ns following game between Hoffman and A. 

v. Petroff appears in several books as a 
specimen of good play, and it is said that after 
White’s 13th move Petroff announced mate in 
eight moves, which however is incorrect, as the 
following moves show :— 


White. Black. 
1, P—K 4. P—K 4. 
2. Kt-KB3. Kt—Q B3. 
8. B—B4. B—B 4. 
4, P—B 3. Kt_B 3. 
5. P—Q 4. PxP. 
6. P—K 5. Kt—K 5. 
7. B-Q5. KtxK BP, 
8 Kx Kt. Px P (ch.) 
9, K—Kt 3. PxXP. 
10. QBx P. Rt—K 2. 
ll. Kt—Kt 5. KtxB. 
12. KtxB P. Castles. 
13. KtxQ. 


= 
bc toe whe 
| WHITE. | 11+12 


Black to move, 


33 pieces, 


The books now give the following moves :— 


13. B—B 7 (ch.) 
14. K—R 3. P—Q 8 (dis. ch.) 
15. P—K 6, Kt—B 5 (ch.) 
16, K—Kt 4 KtxKP. 

17, KtxKt Bx Kt (ch.) 

18. K—Kt 5 R—B 4 (ch) 
19. K—Kt 4 P—K R4 (ch) 
20. K-R8 R—B 6, mate. 


White’s 17th move was not his best, and we 
giveit as 


Problem No. 84 


to find that move, which prolongs the game four 
moves, 


JOHN SMITH THE GREAT: 


A TRUE STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, 
AND SUCCESS, 


PART Y. 


HE captain’s grave 
was not re- 
quired. The 
loctor dropped 
some oil into the 
wound, and in 
=f an hour or two 
ye Smith was ;uffi- 
<S ciently recovered to eat 
the sting-ray for supper 
on tho island that now 
bears its name. 

The next day he re- 
3 turned to James Town, 

and found Ratcliffe in 
P  guch bad odowr that he had to 

depose him, and as third pre- 
sident set up Mr. Scrivener. He then 
got matters into working order, and on 
the third day was off once more for the 
Rappahannock. After seven weeks of 
constant fighting with Indians and the 
narrowest of narrow escapes, fully re- 
lated in his book, he returned in time to 
welcome Captain Newport, who brought 
out the letters patent appointing him pre- 
sident ef the colony. 

Newport had also brought out a crown 
and royal robes for the ‘‘ Emperor 
Powhatan,” and to deliver these an 
embassy was organised. The serio-comic 
coronation of that artful chief must be 
studied in full to be appreciated. What 


J 
) 
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with the difficulties he made in putting on 
the robes and his flat refusal to let the 
crown come near him, Newport and Smith 
had no easy task. Powhatan even declined 
to kneel, and the coronation was finally 
effected by Smith leaning on one of his 
shoulders and Newport on the other at the 
same moment as three assistants slipped 
the crown on to his head. With Captain 
Newport there also came the first gentle- 
woman to the new colony—Mistress 
Forrest. She brought with her her maid, 
Anne Burras, who shortly afterwards 
married John Layden, and thus celebrated 
the first wedding. 

Smith now set to work in earnest to 
drill his colonists into their duties. All 
had to work, some at making glass, others 
tar, pitch, and potash, others felling trees. 
To stop the terrible profanity, he had every 
man’s oaths numbered, and at night for 
every oath against him a can of water was 
poured down the culprit’s sleeve. At first 
this was treated as a huge joke, but it 
very soon was taken in sober earnest and 
the swearing was stopped. 

On Smith’s many struggles with the 
Indians and his own men we have naw no 
space to dwell. They were, it must suffice 
to say, very numerous and exciting, but 
the recital is somewhat monotonous owing 
to their very number. He went about 
with his life in his hands, and did his duty 
Tey less of the consequences. 

owhatan was unresting in his efforts to 
get rid of the intruders by fair means or 
foul, but all his efforts came to nought, 
principally through Pocahontas, who kept 
Smith- advised of all she knew. The 
“King of Pamunkey ”—all these chiefs 
were kings in the eyes of the early colo- 
nists—very nearly caught Smith in a trap, 
but he saved himself by seizing that war- 
Tior by the scalp-lock and holding the 
pistol to his head, forcing him to order off 
his men. The ‘King of Paspahegh,” 
failing to get him into an ambush, 
attempted to shoot him, but Smith grap- 
vied snd imrestied with hin in the river, 
an ly saved himself by gripping his 
throat, which he did so fiercely that the 
“ising” surrendered, and was marched 
Prisoner into James Town. 

Powhatan at last decided for peace, and 
then the colonists began to thrive. Only for 
alittle time, however, for 8 great change 
was made inthe government of the colony. 
No gold being sent home and no South 
Sea being discovered, the company re- 
quested to be relieved of their commission. 
The king recalled it, and issued a new one 
sppointing Lord De la Warr ‘‘ General of 
Virginia,” and many other men of mark 
to high posts under him. This was equi- 
valent to recalling Smith, but the ship 
with the captains and the new commissions 
went astray, and only the rest of the con- 
voy arrived safely. The consequence was 
that Smith had to carry on the govern- 
ment under great difficulties, no definite 
authority being forthcoming, and no one 
having power to supersede the old consti- 
tation. 

The new comers plotted and schemed 
against him without any scruple, the old 
colonists stood by him, and the confusion 
Was increasing, when on one of his expe- 
ditions somebody fired his powder-pouch 
while he was asleep in his boat. The ex- 
plosion forced away the flesh from his side 
and thigh, and he leapt into the river to 
quench the fire. While he was at James 
Town in bed with his wound one of the 
colonists came in to murder him, but the 
pistol missed fire. * Things had indeed 


France. 


become so mismanaged that he could do 
uo good by staying, and so he came home. 

After his departure the state of the 
colony became most critical. Lord De la 
Warr discovered no mines; all he found 
were angry savages and a quarrelsome un- 
scrupulous lot of rowdies, rendering the 
lives of the honest, steady-working settlers 
almost unendurable. 

Pocahontas was kidnapped, and after- 
wards married Mr. Henry Rolfe, eame 
over to England after a time, was pre- 
sented at court, and died at Gravesend as 
she was going back with her husband. 
Another Indian visitor was the ambas- 
sador whom Powhatan sent over to num- 
ber the English, and see who and what 
they really were. Uttamatomakkin landed 
at Plymouth with a long stick, on which 
he was to put a notch for every man he 
saw. He filled the stick in an hour or 
two, and then came to London, where he 
found out Smith. 

Having recovered from his wound, 
Smith in 1614 started for the coast of 
America farther north than he had 
hitherto been. He surveyed the shore- 
line, and first called the district New 
England, a name approved by Prince 
Charles, who also gave names to a few 
places on his map. 

In 1615 he was appointed ‘‘ Admiral of 
New England,” and with a ship of two 
hundred tons and another of fifty started 
off to complete his discoveries. The large 
ship proved unseaworthy, and Smith had 
to return after losing his masts. He was 
soon after his second in command, how- 
ever, ina small barque of sixty tons into 
which he had shifted, and with his start 
from Plymouth on June 24 began another 
series of adventures that would fill an 
ordinary book. 

He had not been many days out before 
he fell in with Fry, the notorious pirate. 
His officers were for yielding without a 
struggle, but Smith, although his shi, 
was about a third the size of the other and 
carried a ninth of her guns, said he would 
sink rather than surrender, and boldly 
steered for Fry and demanded a parley. 
On Fry’s ship were many of his old sol- 
diers, and he was offered a command on 
her. This Smith declined, and went on 
his way rejoicing. 3 

Not for long, however, for off the 
Azores two French pirates—the seas 
swarmed with pirates—hove in sight, and 
again his crew wished to strike, but Smith 
threatened to blow up the magazine while 
there was any powder left, and after a 
smart action disabled his opponents and 
got off. 

A day or two after four French men-of- 


war bore down on the devoted barque, and } 


the admiral in command requested Smith 
to come on board and show his commis- 
sion. This he did, and found himself a 
prisoner; his ship was taken by the 
French, and the crew divided amongst the 


fleet, which had been reinforced. The | 


admiral, however, thought better of his 
action after a day or so, and gave Smith 
back his crew, and told him he might go. 
The crew wished to return and were muti- 
nous. The Frenchman sent for Smith to 
inquire into matters, and when he was on 
board a sail was sighted, and away he 
went in chase. The mutineers returned to 
Plymouth. 

On the French ship Smith passed two 
months, being ordered below when any 
English were fought with, and then he 
was put on board a carvel bound for 
On this ship he was chased by 


two English West Indiamen, one of whom 
put a shot through the mainmast. 

When they arrived at La Rochelle 
Smith escaped at night into the boat tow- 
ing astern, and made for the shore. The 
current was strong and the sea was high, 
and he spent twelve hours on the water, 
and was then stranded on Charron Island. 
He was picked up half-dead by some 
French fowlers, and after rest and food 
found his way to Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
then English ambassador at Bordeaux. 
The carvel was wrecked the night he 
escaped, and Smith claimed damages out 
of what was saved from her, and got a 
good round sum. 

He then left for Plymouth, and after 
prosecuting all the mutineers he could 
find and getting them variously punished, 
set out on another voyage to New Eng- 
land, whence his second in command had 
returned. This was in 1616, but no record 
of its occurrences remains. It does not 
seem, however, to have been successful. 

Henceforward Smith devoted himself to 
literature. The ‘True Relation” had 
come out in 1608; ‘‘ A Description of New 
England” had been issued in 1616; ‘‘ New 
England’s [rials”” came out in 1620; the 
“ Accidence for Young Seamen ” in 1626 ; 
the ‘‘Gencrall Historie of Virginia” in 
the same year; ‘‘The True Travels” in 
1630, preceded by the ‘‘Seaman’s Gram- 
mar.” On ‘The History of the Sea” 
Smith was at work when he died on June 
21, 1631. Most of his books have been 
frequently reprinted. He would seem to 
have been fairly well off, and not to have 
sunk into poverty, as is sometimes stated. 
By his wil still in existence, he leaves his 
property at Louth and Great Carleton, in 
Lincolnshire, to one of the clerks of the 
Privy Seal, and half his books went to 
John Tradescant, the botanist, who did so 
much for the Ashmolean Museum. 

Smith’s deeds speak for themselves. He 
was the real founder of the first British 
colony. Previoys to the expedition of 
which he was one of the earliest promoters, 
and of which he was throughout the life 
and soul, all attempts at settlement beyond 
sea had failed, and even that expedition 
would have made a disastrous retreat had 
it not been for his indomitable resolution. 
When it is remembered that he left 
Virginia in his thirty-first year our appre- 
ciation of his difficulties and wonder at his 
success are considerably enhanced. The 

rosperity enjoyed by the colony once he 
Bad a fair chance of ruling is sufficient 
testimony to the ability of so young an 
administrator. 

“He made justice his first guide and 
experience his second, ever hating base- 
nesse, sloath, pride, and indignitie more 
than any dangers; he never allowed moro 
for himselfe than his souldiers with him, 
and upon no danger would send them 
where he would not lead them himselfe; 
he would never see us want what he cither 
had or could by any meanes get us, would 
rather want than borrow, and starve than 
not pay, loved action more than words, 
and hated falschood and covetousness 
worse than death.” 

So as to his character writes the clerk 
of the council, and as to his extraordinary 
adventures they will be found well sum- 
marised in his epitaph, beginning, 


“ Here lyes one conquered that hath conquered Kinga, 
Subdu’d large Territories, and done Things 
Which to the World impossible would seem, 
But that the Truth is held in more esteem.” 


(THE END.) 
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A BOY'S TOUR IN EGYPT, THE DESERT, AND PALESTINE. 


A midday we reached Acre, and, enter- 
ing by the old gateway, wandered through 
the streets examining the shops. We icu- 
larly wished to see the fortifications and prison, 
and tried several times for an order, but were 
always told that the Pasha was asleep and could 
not be disturbed. It was not to be wondered at 
that he made an excuse for not showing us 
tound if the reports of the frightful state of the 
prisons be true — men, women, and children 
uddled together in the darkness, with little or 
nothing to eat, the heat intense, and the stench 
abominable, 

Leaving Acre, we take a short cut inland and 
pess through beautiful orange es, We ride 
into one, and, giving the man a small Turkish 
Soin about equal to sixpence, pick for our- 

ves. 

The following day we ascended what is called 
from its steepness the ‘‘Ladder of Tyre,” the 
_ winding along the edge of the cliff. Our 

oman pointed out a small house, which he 
says is the headquarters of bandits. T.vo years 
ago some of his tpuleteers were robbed of every- 
thing. About midday we reach Tyre and gallop 
to our tents over the isthmus made by Alex- 
ander, who threw the ancient city into the 
heir] according to prophecy, to reach the 


We are encamped at Tyre, the city once s0 
famous for its commerce and manufactures. 
Wandering along the shore, everywhere we dis- 
cover relics of ancient grandeur. The coast is 
strewn with magnificent marble and granite 
tolamns, In one place seventeen were lying 
side by side, As we sat down to sketch them 
some fishermen drew their nets in and hung 
them upon the ruins to dry, thus fultilling the 
prophecy uttered so many years ago. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing to be aéen is the rui 
of the Christian church built in the. beginning 
of the fourth century. Fragments of the eastern 
and western ends are still standing, and in the 
intervening area lie several splendid granite 
columns, a double one measuring twenty-six 
feet in length. 

It is the Greek Easter, and the people are 
amusing themselves by incessantly firing off 
pistols and guns, 

_A few miles’ ride along the coast brings us to 
Sidon. The streets are better paved than an: 
we have yet seen in the East. Having visited 
the caste, and bought some slippers in the 

we have a ride through. beautiful 
‘range and lemon groves, the branches laden 
with ripe fruit meeting above us, Our tents 
are pi close to the River Auwaly. 

e next day we ride to within a few miles 
of Beyrout and encamp among’ the fir-trees, 
Planted in great numbers to prevent the sand 
encroaching on the land. 

Two days’ journey from here brings us to 
Damascus. the road is contracted for by the 
French Government‘, who take the tolls, and is 
by far the best in Syria. The scenery, bounded 
by snowelad mountains, is grand. e climate 
is rapidly changing from that of July to Deeem- 
ber. In some places snow is twelve feet thick, 
but the road is well cleared. The second day 
after leaving Beyrout, having ridden forty-six 
niles since breakfast, we approach, through 
innumerable orchards, the oldest city in 
world. Crossing the Pharpar, we are soon at 
the Hotel Demetri. It is like most Eastern 
houses, with large courtyard and fountains in 
the centre, and seems very comfortable. We 
all sleep in one large room, with a marble floor 
and fountain in the centre. 

Damascus is a thoroughly Eastern town, and 
®e very much erjoyed wandering through the 

rs. One may judge how narrow they are 
from the fact that most of them are roofed over 
for the sake of shade. 

We pass the very street Saul of Tarsus came 
along. It is still called ‘‘ Straight,” and pro- 
bably is little altered in appearance. One house 
Was pointed out as that of Ananias. Many 


PART V. 


of the houses are still “built upon the wall” | 
of the city, as in the time of Pa 

The gold and silver bazaar disappointed us, 
but on being conducted to the flat roof of a 
house close Ey we had a fine view of the city. 
We were near part of the wall of the Grand 
Mosque, in which was an old doorway now built 
up and almost hidden by the mud roofs. On 
the lintel is this inscription in Greek: ‘‘Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
and Thy dominion endureth through all gene- 
rations.” It is curions that this should ave 
been allowed to remain here for about 1,100 
years. A short distance off rises a beautiful 
tuin which was most probably the ancient 
temple of Rimmon. 

Having obtained an order from the consul, 
and taken off our boots, we entered the ‘‘ Grand 
Mosque.” The interior is divided into three 
aisles, and in the centre is a small carved and 
gilt ‘‘sanctum.” There is a cave beneath, in 
which is said to be the head of John the Baptist. 
I am afraid the knowledge that there are 
several other heads of the same man exhibited 
in different places hardly increased our venera- 
tion. 

Damascus is the last thoronghly Eastern city 
we shall visit, and we leave with feelings of regret. 
By the roadside is a smaH moeque built on the 
place where it is said Mohammed first viewed 
the city. It does indeed look beautiful from 
this spot, surrounded by orchards and gardens. 

A few miles’ ride brings us to the source of the 
Barada, or ancient Abana. The water rushes 
out of a cave with great force. The country 
was hilly, with a few scattered patches of snow 
above us, 

About 6 p.m we arrived at a small. village 

ed. 
@ 


where the tents were to have been pitc 

But no tents appeared, and we had to mak 
ourselves an comfortable as possible in an old 
“ Khan,” the only luxury being that it had just 
been whitewashed. There was no furniture of 
any sort, but we all slept soundly on the brick 
floor. The next morning a messenger arrived 
to say our mules had been unable to 
pes through e snow, but would meet us at 


Our road lay over Anti-Lebanon. About 2 
p.m. we passed the traditional tomb ef Seth, 
and came in sight of the magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec. Riding through a long vaulted pes- 
sage we find ourselves in the Great Court, where 
our tents are pitched. 

As there are some hours before sunset we 
wander round to get a general idea of these 
wonderful ruins. Close by is the “Temple of 
the Sun.” The doorway is considered one. of 
the most beautiful in the world. Round the 
interior are magnificent columns six feet in 


diameter. At one end is just distinguishable 
the rnins of an altar with carved fi upon it. 
Over it some one had written, ‘‘The idols He 


shall utterly abolish.” 

This is certainly more appropriate than the 
scrawlings of Jones, Brown, End Robinson, who 
oy to immortalise themselves by defacing works 

art, : 

We then walked to the substructions of the 
“Great Temple.” Built into the wall are the 
three enormous stones so long famous, The 
are upwards of 60 feet in length and 13 feet 
broad, upon a layer of six stones, each 32 feet 
long, and these upon still smaller’ stones, so 
that blocks of 60 and 64 feet long have been 
brought from the qu half a mile off and 
raised to a height of more than 20 feet. 

Close to the tents a large snake was coiled 
up. Before we could prevent him one of our 
Arabs had fired at it. The head was shot off, 
so its skin was useless. It measured about 
seven feet, 

The next day we went to the quarries from 
whence the stones were brought. The chief 
object of interest is the immense stone that has 
been worked on three sides, and partially on the 
fourth, and heft for some unknown reason. It is 


68 feet long, 14 feet high, and 14 feet broad, 
and is calculated to contain 13,000 cubic feet. 
As we walked round it and sketched we won- 
dered, as all do, how three such stones had 
been removed half a mile, and fitted so closely 
without mortar that a penknife could not be 
inserted between. 

We visited the beautiful little Temple of 
Venus. It is circular, and much shaken by 
earthquakes. _ Some of the temples are sup- 

d to have been built by Solomon, others to 

te back further still. 

Leaving Baalbec the following morning we 
have a glorious ride over the plain. The snow- 
clad peaks of Lebanon, now impassable, rise on 
our right, and to the left those of Anti-Lebanon. 
Passing through Zahleh, the largest town in the 
Lebanon, we camp near Stera, and the next day 
enter Beyrout by the diligence road. 

Here and there sre numbers of detached 
villas, telling of security, for the Lebanon is 
under s Christian governor, and only nominally 
tributary to Turkey. 

The hotel is close to the sea, and as a sirocco 
is blowing and the heat is oppressive we enjoy a 
bathe. 1 do not know whether it added to the 
enjoyment to know that sharks had been seen 
close in shore the day before. Perhaps it did 
afterwards. 

We visited Mr. Dodge the missionary. He 
said, as did all the missionaries we have seen, 
that there is no such thing as religious liberty 
in Syria, and that if a Mohammedan became a 
Christian he would be murdered within twenty- 
four hours, most probably by his own relations. 

In the evening we went fishing with some 
Arabs. Our fishing tackle was somewhat pecu- 
liar, consisting of several long snors and torches. 
The Arabs go out at night, and, holding a 
torch near the water, spear the fish as they 
come to the light. Of course it was simple 
enough, yet atrange to say we did not catch a 
single fish. 

e were, nevertheless, well repaid for going 
by the beautiful phosphorescence of the water, 
each dip of the oar scattering ten thousand stars 
round the boat. 

And so our Eastern tour has come to an end. 
We are again on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
Tranéan with a calm sea and cloudless sky. We 
touch at Larnaca and Rhodes, and steam north- 
ward among the beautiful islands of the Archi- 
pel to Smyrna, Here we landed and visited 
the old castle behind the town. When we told 
@ gentleman who had resided there for twenty 
years where we had been, he was horrified, and 
assured us that the hills were swarming with 
banditti, and it was a wonder we had returned. 
He said an English sailor had just been robbed 
of everything, but had followed the brigands to 
a low spirit shop, and going in had shot thre 
of them dead with a revolver, and wounded a 
fourth, causing great excitement in the town. 

In eight days we arrived at Trieste, ard from 
thence took steamer to Venice. The first view 
of Venice is one long to be remembered, watch- 
ing the sun rise over the countless pinnacles and, 

laces that seemed to grow out of the sea itself. | 
A week flew quickly by. Everything is so 
strange, 80 interesting. By day we climb tho 
Campanile, wander in St. Mark’s or one of the 
countless other beautiful churches, by moony 
light glide down the Grand Canal, with nothing 
to break the silence but our own voices or the 
cry of the gendolier. 5; 

Our journey now rapidly comes to an.end. 
Spending a few hours at.Milan, with its magni- 
ficent cathedral of white marble, and Turin, we 
are soon whirling along in a railway carriage, 
vid the Mont Cenis Tunnel, Marcon, and Dijon, 
to Paris, 

Here I spent a week, and then crossed in the 
“*Calais-Douvres,” soon to be in the midst of 
London and everyday work again, and the de- 
lightful tour through Bible lands a thing of the 
past. 

(THE END.) 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
(See the Coloured Plate, ‘‘ Arms of the City Companics.”) 


T first ‘correct panorama of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show” is that of 1585, the year 
ef Sir Woolston Dixi. There were no Lord 
Mayors of London till 1354. There are only 
three Lord Mayors in the kingdom now—those 
of London, Dublin, and York. He of London 
ranks highest ; he of York, or rather his wife, 
retains the rank the longest, for the Lady 
Mayoress of York is ‘‘ my lady” till the day of 
her death, although her husband loses his 
courtesy title as soon as he quits office. 

From the year 1253 the Mayor of London 
went by Tand to present himself to the Ex- 
chequer Barons at Westminster ; then from 1436 
to 1856 he went by water, and since then he has 
kept ashore. The well-known heading of the 
« Tilustrated London News” shows us what this 
water procession was like in modern days. The 
Maria Wood, built in 1816 for £3,750, and sold 
in 1859 for £630, and now so useful at Putney 
and elsewhere as a grand stand for regattas, is 
there in fall glory. Near her is the other state 


barge, built by Searle in 1807 for £2,579, and | 


ted with in 1860 for o hundred guineas ; and 
lollowing them come the barges of the com- 

panies that made the river 80 gorgeous—on a 
fine day. The 9th of November, however— 
until 1751 it was the 29th of October—was not 
always fine, nor was the tide always on the flow, 
and the remembrance of several weary pilgrim- 

es on half ebb through a seasonablo drizzle, 
joined to the strong feeling of the City fathers 
against the Thames Conservancy Act, which 
took away from them the sovereignty of the 
river, led to Sir Walter Carden in 1857 aban- 
doning the time-honoured voyage. 

The fisst date quoted for the water pageant is 
1436, the authority being in the records of the 
Grocers’ Com:-ny, but in 1453 the evidence is 
more definite, and we find Sir John Norman 
proceeding to Westminster in state barges rowed 
with silver oars. The custom was to go to 
‘Westminster, return to Paul’s Wharf, and then 
ride through the City all on horseback, two-and- 
two. The last Lord Mayor to ride on horseback 
was Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in 1710. In 1711 
came the state carringe and four horses; in 
1741, owing to a growth in the difficulties of 
the road ¢r in fe importance of the Lord 
Mayor, the horses were increased to six. In 
1753 London saw the curious spectacle of Lord 
Mayor Ironside going in procession in a sedan 
chair! In 1757 the present coach was used for 
the first time ; it cost £1,065, and with the ex- 
ception of Lord Mayor Allen in 1867 every chief 
magistrate of the capital has used it since. 

‘he main feature of the shows were the 

ants, and these were sometimes very grand 
indeed, In 1415 there was a highly popular 
display. One Master Wells, a Grocer, had been 
chosen—the first mayor elected by the citizens 
was in 1215; vious to that the mayors were 
appointed by the Court—and “ wells” running 
wine were devised, surrounded by trees laden 
with oranges, almonds, lemons, dates, etc., etc., 
all to be scrambled for before the day was out. 


In 1566 there is a long record of Sir William ! th 


Draper's show, in which two woodmen led the 
way, ‘‘carrying clubs and hurling squibs” to 
clear off the crowd. This squib pioneering was 
indulged in for many years ; as late as 1686 the 
show was headed by men who bombarded the 
spectators with squibs and crackers. In Bate’s 
‘Boke of Fireworks” there is a picture of these 
woodmen, and very much alarmed they look at 
the fiery missiles they are discharging. 
“Whifflers,” athletic young fellows with 
sticks and chains, were invariably in the van- 
guard to clear the way, and also stationed at 
intervals along the procession, which yearly 
grew lengthier. In Elizabeth’s time the show 
had ‘‘a shyppbote of the Queen's Majestie’s 
trymmed up aud rigged like a shippe of war.” 
With James 1. Neptune put in an appearance, 
and some of the pageants were most elaborate. 
In 1613 the Grocers came out very strong. 
They had five floating islands with Indian fruit- 
trees, and spices ‘all a-) wing” on them. In 


1639 the Pageants dropped off altogether, and 
the show sank to insignificance, to revive again 
under Lord Mayor Pack in 1654. In 1655 Sir 
John Dethick, a Mercer, had the Virgin of the 
Mercers’ Company, with dishevelled hair and 
crown complete in his procession. In 1660 came 
the Royal Oak—as a matter of course. Then 
followed more ambitious attempts, and even 
the story of the Golden Fleece was told in full 
in the Lord Mayor’s Show. Then came a great 
| calamity—poor old Gog and Magog were burnt 
in the fire. We say Gog and Magog, but, in 
the words of Mrs. Harris, ‘‘ there never was no 
sich persons.” Gog and Magog were originally 
“*Gogmagog the Albione and Corineus the 
Britaine.” Corineus had, however, rather a 
difficult name to remember, and so Gogmagog— 
still surviving in tho Gogmagog Hills—was 
familiarly nicknamed Gog, and his missing 
syllables handed over to Corineus, who became 
Magog. In the succeeding years every company 
‘had its trade pageant, the Goldsmiths having 
their patron saint, St. Dunstan, with his ton, 
as used during his legendary interview with the 
Prince of Evil, the Drapers having shepherds 
and shepherdesses, and the Grocers, ever the 
most popular of the companies amongst the 
young, having a black king, and black porters 
scattering fruits and nuts and sweets from their 
baskets. 

In 1672 the show had two giants fifteen feet 
high ‘‘ taking tobacco,” a device improved upon 
in 1837, when Gog and Magog, each fourteen 
feet high, appeared walking side by side along 
the road, their hidden machinery worked by 
men inside their wickerwork bodies, During 
the early days of Charles 11. the pageants 
flourished exceedingly, but towards the close of 
the merry monarch’s reign dissensions broke out 
between him and the Git y, and gradually the 
display on the 29th October was shorn of its 
splendours. 

Previous to 1501 the dinner took place at 
either Grocers’ Hall or Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
but in that year Lord Mayor Shaw inaugurated 
the Guildhall ‘‘ banguets,” which are now the 
great feature of the day. Lord Mayor's Day is 
indeed one of much feasting. To say nothing 
of the quiet family breakfast in the morning, 
the Lord Mayor has to breakfast officially, to 
lunch in his robes previous to the departure of 
the show, and then return to dine in state at 
that huge repast which begins with 250 tureens 
of real turtle, and ends with an array of sweets 
enough to make a boy’s mouth water for weeks— 
for instance, 60 dishes of mince pies, 50 of 
blancmange, 400 of jellies and ice-creams, 100 
of pineapples, 120 of cakes, 350 of fruits, and 
200 of hothouse grapes! The bill of fare has 
impreved somewhat since Mr. Pepys, in 1663, 
took his own fork and spoon with him—as was 
the custom in those days—had no knives or 
napkins, no change of trenchers, and drank 
out of earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. 

The ‘‘ Banners of the City Companies” have 
always been prominent duriag the day, and of 


these we give a coloured plate with this month's 
| part. Quite a new light has been thrown on 
{ the history of these associations by the recent 
‘report of the Guilds Commission. There are 
| seventy-two of them now in existence, but only 
twelve—in their order of precedence, Mercers’, 
| Grocers’, Drapers’, Fishmongers’, Goldsmiths’, 
Skinners’, Merchant Taylors’, Haberdashers’, 
Salters’, Ironmongers’, Vintners’, and Cloth- 
workers’—are known as “‘ great.” The others are 
; the “‘ minor” companies, and of little influence, 
although a few—such as the Armourers’, Carpen- 
| ters’, Leathersellers’, and Saddlers’—have large 
revenues and many members. The companies 
were not formed for the protection of the trades 
whose names they bear. Very naturally theso 
names caused them to be mistaken for a sort of 
trades union, but they never included all the 
members of a trade, and were merely clubs or 
lodges for social intercourse and mutual bene- 
volence, whose founders happened at the time 
to be in the same business. 


As far back as 1415 the Drapers’ Company 
was not confined to drapers, and hardly any of 
the income was spent on trade purposes ; in 
1445 there was only one skinner by trade in the 
important Skinners’ Company; in 1448 the 
charter of the Haberdashers expressly provides 
for the admission of members “‘ not belonging 
to the mystery ;” the Merchant Taylors’ has 
been open to all trades since 1502; the Gold. 
smiths’, from almost the first, has not been ceu- 
fined to that calling ; and the Clothworker’, 
owing to the few members of the trade it con 
tained, was specially empowered by an Act of 
Elizabeth’s to appoint deputy searchers to pu- 
form some technical duties that had been en- 
trusted to them. In these days the Fishmonger' 
Company, without authority by any statute, 
appoints and pays “‘ fish-meters,’’ who attend at 
Billingsgate Market and examine the fish offered 
for sale, condemning it when unfit for food, and 
prosecutes offenders under the close-time clauses 
of the Fisheries Act ; the Goldsmiths’ Company 
assays and marks plate, and since the reign of 
Edward 1. has annually inquired into the 
purity of the coinage at the ‘‘ trial of the pi 
the Vintners’ Company enjoys the privilege of 
selling foreign wine without a licence, and un- 
loads wines at the London Docks ; associated 
with the Dyers’ Company, the Vintners ar 
protectors of the swans en the Thames; the 
Apothecaries’ Company examines candidates for 
licences to practise as apothecaries, has exten- 
sive laboratories connected with its hall, and 
keeps up a botanical garden at Chelsea; the 
Founders’ Company stamps weights ; the Gun- 
makers’ Company proves and marks guns 
pistols, and small arms; the Scriveners’ Com- 
pany examines candidates for admission 3 
notaries ; and the Stationers’ Company keeps) 
the copyright registry and trades as the pro 
prietor of a score of almanacks, 

The companies are very wealthy, and hold 
considerable property acquired by them under 
two heads, ‘‘trust” and “corporate.” To. 
gether, these amount to about three-quarters ¢f 
amillion a year. Of this large sum £200,000 
is “trust,” and this is administered intact 
The cost of the administration of the trust is 
paid for out of the ‘‘corporate.” Out of 
the three-quarters of a million of reven 
about half goes in charity, and that 
includes everything that was left the com- 
panies for charitable purposes, and £150,000) 
per annum in addition. As instances of tha 
working of the companies, it may be mentioned 
that during recent years the Merchant Taylow? 
Company has expended out of its private 
come £140,000 on the school that bears 
naine, that the London Hospital has receirtd 
£26,500 from the Grocers’ Company, and that 
nearly £80,000 is annually contributed by thd 
united companies to the London charities. _ 

The Mercers’ Company dates its incorporstica 
from 1398; its arms are the demi-virgin with 
dishevelled air. The Grocers were foun 
“‘The Pepperers” in 1345, and their arms 
the nine cloves. The Drapers go as far ba 
1322; their arms are the three triple crow 
The Fishmongers were incorporated in 1433 
their arms are the crossed keys and fishes. 
Goldsmiths’ Company date from Edwanl 1 
their supporters are the golden unicorns. |} 
Skinners were incorpornted in 1327 ; their sbi 
has an ermine field. The Merchant Taylors: 
from before 1300 ; their patron saint is St. + 
the Baptist, and their crest is the lamb 
flag. The Haberdashers were incorporated, 
1447; their supporters are the golden goats. 
Salters date’prior to Richard 11.; their arms 
the three hard-boiled eggs, with the mu 
“Sal sapit omnia.” The Ironmongers ex! 
before the reign of Edward 111.; their suppe? 
are the green salamanders. The Vintners 
ceived a charter in 1365; their arms are t# 
casks, their ‘‘supporters” a wreath of :13%4 
And the Clothworkers were incorporate! 
1482 as ‘the Shearmen ;” their arms ate 
tease] and brackets on a field of black. ' 
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A BOY'S OWN HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 
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E principal legend of Bop- 
pard is that of Sir Conrad 
Sir Conrad grew indif- 
t to his wife, and treated 
with thoughtless cruelty. 
day he was accosted by a 
aful knight, who proclaimed 
elf Sir Conrad’s brother-in- 
ind demanded the reason of 
hange of manner towards 
ster. Words led to blows. 
onrad cut down his antago- 
and when he removed the 
ot of his fallen foe he found 
s horror that he had killed 
ife. For 
strange 
it was his 
lected 
a. Sir 
id went 
Crusade, 
he storm 
tolemais, 
lid many 
wonder- 
things 
wo to 
1, but 
own to 


Erpel and Linz. 


ow Boppard is the Konigstuhl, with its 
arches and seven stone seats, one for each 
r, and then we reach the Stolzenfels, the 

of the most dramatic legend on the 
te it was that the Archbishops Kuno and 
er carried on their futile search for the 
iopher’s stone. Finding his efforts at trans- 


DRIFTING DOWN THE RHINE. 


PART III. 


mutation of no avail, 
Werner departed for 
his see, and left the Stol- 
zenfels in charge of Hans 
of Liebenstein, with Kurt 
for his steward. Kurt 
had been longing to try 
his hand at alchemy ever 
since he had discovered 
the secret arts of his 
master, for when Werner 
lad been at work at 
midnight Kurt had been 
listening outside the 
door, and watching all 
the mysteries through 
the cracks and keyholes, 


Kurt tried, and failed, as all others 
had done, and one day there came to 
the castle a charlatan named Manso who 
claimed to be able to communicate the 
great arcanum. But metal was necessary 
to bring metal, gold must be staked to give 
gold, and so poor Kurt was gradually re- 
duced to beggary to meet the demands of the 
magician. 

When matters had become almost desperate 
the archbishop sent word that he was on his 
way to Stolzenfels and would expect a strict 


| account of what Kurt had done with the tolls, 


Kurt was nearly frantic, for all his own money 
and all his master’s money had been thrown 
away, 

Now Kurt had an only daughter, Elsbeth, 
who was enguged to a knight of the name of 
Von Westerburg. Manso had set eyes on the 
girl, and finding that she despised him had re- 
solved on her death, When Kurt came to him 


| in his trouble Manso told him there was yet 


another way in which he could get the sought- 
for gold: a maiden's blood must wash the 
crucible, and the blood must be that of the 
maiden he loved the best—namely, his own 
daughter. Kurt was aghast at the proposal, 
but the daughter had overheard the suggestion 
and the specious reasoning by which it was sup- 
ported, and of her own accord came forward 
and consented to die to save her father’s 
honour. 

A dagger was given her and she was to 
commit suicide at midnight on the tower, and 


| Mans. was to be there to catch her blood. The 


archbishop, however, came more quickly than 
was expected, and his advance guard under Von 
Westerburg arrived a few minutes before the 
clock struck twelve. The lover not finding his 
lady to meet him rushed up to the top of the 
castle, and caught sight of Elsbeth lifting the 
gleaming dagger to plunge it into her bosom. 
With a bound he seized her arm, and the dagger 
was jerked from her hand. She thought she 
was in the hands of Manso, but found herself 
in those of Von Westerburg. 

Hurried explanations followed, and Von Wes- 
terburg, shrewdly suspecting that Kuuo's gold 
had gone into Manso's pocket instead of into 
vapour, dashed down sword in hand to question 
the magician. 

But he had gone. The knight was soon on 
his track and followed him to the river, where 
he had been wandering up and down in search 
of a boat to get across. As Von Westerburg 
approached he saw that the game was up and 
jumped into the stream to swim, but the gold 
with which he was laden weighed him down, and 
he was drowned. The wealth of which he had 
deprived the credulous Kurt was all recovered, 
Von Westerburg married Elsbeth, and her 
father was satisfied with his lesson in alchemy 


tand agreed with the archbishop to leave the 


inking of gold as a problem to the chemists of 
the future. 

And now we are off Coblenz, which presents a 
somewhat different appearance from what it did 
in 1880, when the ice was piled up against the 
old bridge, and the Mosel rose so high as to flow 
over the ice all the way down to Boppard, while 
the Rhine flowed up beneath the ice past Bop- 
pard and Coblenz, Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibral- 
tar of the Rhine, that huge fortification with its 
four hundred cannon, frowns above the stream, 
and, provisioned as it is for a ten years’ siege, 
keeps powerful guard over the junction. Weis- 
senthurm, where Hoche crossed the river im 
1797, is a little farther down just above 
Neuwied, the seat of the Moravian colony, 
built on the site of the buried city of Vic- 
toria. 

Andernach, the old Antonacum, one of the 
camps of Drusus, with its picturesque crane and 
round tower with octagon lantern, breached by 
the French in 1668, has been exporting mill- 
stones ever since the time of the Romans. 
Linz, with its walls of basalt, has quarries be-- 
hind it in which the basalt is as columnar as 
that at the Giant’s Causeway. Opposite Linz 
the Rhine is joined by the Ahr, and a little way 
up the Abr is Sinzig, which claims to be the 
spot where Constantine saw the cross in the sky 
on his march to beat Maxentius. 

From Sinzig we returned to Linz, where a 
page of sketches was begun, a page finished at. 
Erpel, where the cliffs, seven hundred feet high, 
are literally hung with vineyards, the vines 
being planted in baskets and. fastened one 
above the other in the joints of the basaltic 
rock. 

From Erpel we followed the stream to the 
castled crag of Drachenfels, and then went om 
to Bonn, where the tiles in the Museum of An- 
tiquities stamped with the numbers of the 
legions quartered at the 2d Roman town proved 
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as interest 


g as those in the shed at Silchester, 


From Bonn we found our way down the com- | town,” after a very pleasant outing, of whi 


near our own Basingstoke, which show the | paratively uninteresting gap to Rotterdam, and | the pleasantest part was drifting down u 
thence by way of Parkestone and Liverpool | Rhine. 
Street reached again ‘the streets of London 


marks of the maker's hobnails, and the foot- 
prints of his faithful dog. 


Andernach. 


Correspondence. 


SILVER CANON.--1. For the dimensions of a cutter's 
spars see the last number in the fifth volume. 2. You 
must punch or drill the holes in the zinc. 3. You 
can get letter locks from most ironmongers. 


A.R. GauaGan.—The “liquid” used to fill the tum- 
blers of those who play tunes in the street is ordi- 
nary water, the cork or finger being made just a bit 
sticky with gum, sugar, or powdered resin. 


G. COLWELL.—The “‘ Field Naturalist’s Handbook” is 
published by Messrs. Cassell. It costs five shillings. 


KNIGHTE OF GWYNNE.—The fact of your having sub- 
scribed to the Lifeboat Fund gives you no claim over 
any one else toan answer in these columns. You must 
take your chance with the rest of the readers. Had 
you written to the Institute for whose examinations 
you are studying instead of to us you would have 
saved yourself considerable time, and obtained very 
much more valuable information. You seem to 
imagine that a reply is aright. You are mistaken. 
It is a favour. 


‘WHITE VIOLET.—Correspondents are not expected to 
forward locks of their hair, even when of such a 
lovely golden brown as yours. 


J.D. B. (Halifax.)—The dull black paint for inside of 
lens tubes is made as follo’ One quarter of a pint 
of turps. two ounces of lampblack, well mixed to- 
gether, and gold-size added till the paint dries with- 
out rubbing off. If too glossy, add more lampblack 
and turps. 


PickLES.—Send a copy of your letter to the “Girl's 
Own Paper.” We are not able to deal with the 
matter. You need not mention that you have 
written to us, 


AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRER.—Very! But we have no 
space to answer tive questions and their numerous 
subdivisions. Your best plan would be to take 
your dogs to a vet., and let him judge of their 
“simptons” for hims 


E. Crosstry.—A paper on the subject has recently 
been given in another magazine, and we are conse- 


auently debarred from availing ourselves of your 
offer. 


R. L. H.—You never “observed” anything of the sort 
in the Boy's Own Papgr. We have read it carefully 
through from the beginning, and no such statement 
was ever made. A half-crown is worth two shillings 
and sixpence, except at the Mint, and there it is 
worth less. You should write for particulars to the 
magazine that made the statement, and not to us. 


JULIUS SMITH.—Your verses on the Viking Feast are 
painstaking, but—!!! 


“See his men they drinking 

Out of earthen mugs or pots, 

His little son is thinking 
Of the wine he's had lots, 

Slowly but gaily passes the meal 
Sigurd is telling of his ventures 

Here comes Eric with some veal 
Amongst their laughs and jeers !”" 


AN INQuirER.—Your best plan would be to carefully 
read our articles on chess. 


A SON OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIrE.—1. The series will 


be gradually completed. 2. A bowler can change | 


his side of the wicket when he pleases. 3. There is 
no trustworthy book. You must choose your trade 
for yourself. 


ComET.—There are schoolmasters to every regiment. 
The amcunt of education acquired depends on the 
receiver, and not on the giver. 


VIKING.—1. The easiest rig for one person to manage 
is probably the balanced lug and mizen used by 
canoeists. Cutter rig is the fastest and most wea- 
therly ; and yawl rig is the safest. Any dictionary 
of sea terms Will tell you how to make a fisherman's 
anchor and adrogue. The anchor is made of two 
spars crossed and covered with a sail; the drogue is 
a cask or bundle of spars thrust out on a pole. 
Charts can be obtained from any nautical ware- 
house. Yachts are bought cheapest duriog the 
skating season, * 


| 


(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 


Pottery Painting. 
T will be remembered that on the completion o! § 
iHustrated articles on Pottery Painting, we» 
a series of prizes (see page 271), covering the 1” 
branches of the art that had been describe 
regret that so very few should have respondel 
offers. Indeed, in only one section, that of Ove 
Painting, has any work been sent in, and ever 
the number of competitors is most limited—the = 
est number, indeed, that has ever taken part! ' 
competitions. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


First Prize—One Guinea and a Half. 


ALPRED HOWELL (aged 20 years), 70, Lord 5! 
Woodhouse, Longton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafls. 


Second Prize—One Guinea. 


ALBERT EDWARD BOURNE (aged 19), 74, Bud 
New Road, Hanley, Staffs. 


Extra Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
WILLIAM H. Prispury (aged 154), Grosvenor 
Regent Street, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffs. 


Certificates. 


EDWARD A, SAMPSON (aged 17), Beauchief Abie 
Shettield. : 
Epwarp Corprnoy Hieas (aged 12), Gothic 

8, Church Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


It may be added that most of the competitor: 
entirely self-taught, their entire instruction a 
been gained from our columns, and one had beet 
fined to his conch six years by spinal affection. 

We hope in our next number to offer 4 ue 
most attractive series of prizes. 


v 


THE B.0.P. SCORE FOR THE 
SEASON. 


ur innings is over, you’ve got the twelve 
out, 
(We always play twelve,) and now what do 
you say ? 
his year have we proved we're as valiant and 
stout 
A team as last year’s, and as lively and gay? 


ou boys keep the score, you our judges must 
be ; 

Say have'we played up? Have we made any 
hits? 

© you with our form and our tactics agree ? 

And have we in any way sharpened your wits? 


ach one of the twelve has tried hard to succeed, 
And if he has scored has no cause to complain. 
our cheers make our labour a pleasure indeed, 
And tell us our work has not all been in vain. 


nd now we are hoping to face you once more, 
If you'll get us out that is all that we ask ; 
e sure that each one will endeavour to score, 
And good hits will constitute part of our task. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We complete our sixth volume with this 
number, and next week commence a new 
volume with a very strong list of attractions. 
We would ask our readers to make the best use 
of the prospectus of the new volume which they 
will receive this week, as now of course is the 
most suitable time in the year for new sub- 
scribers to begin. 


The Title and Index to Vol. VI. are now 
ready, and may be had by order through any 
bookseller, price 1d, All who intend to bind 
ines numbers or parts should at once obtain 
these. 


The plates issued with the monthly parts 
during the year may now be obtained by weekly 
readers in a neat packet, price 1s. 8d. The 
Title ant Index Milt be included in this packet ; 
though, as already explained, they may be had 
separately by those who, as monthly sub- 
scribers, already possess the plates. 7 


As we have more than once explicitly stated, 
we cannot undertake binding for our readers ; 
this they will find little difficulty in getting 
done at a fair charge by local bookbinders. We 
have, however, prepared handsome cases or 
covers, in which any bookbinder will insert the 
numbers or parts. These cases cost 2s. each, 
and may be obtained through the booksellers in 
the usual way. 


CLOSE OF VOL. VI. 


EPTEMBER’s gone ! the harvest moon 
Has waned ; ere Jong’twill be a crescent ; 
Cold winter will be on us soon, 
"Tis far too near us to be pleasant. 


Yes, harvest time has come, and we 

Must bind our leaves in cloth or leather, 
For harvest and the B. 0. P. 

Complete their yearly tale together. 


A goodly garner, so we hope, 


A sheaf of pictures, verses, stories ; 
All subjects come within its scope, 
From tomtits to a nation’s glories, 


Boys, has no lesson reached your hearts ? 
No story taught you to be kinder? 

Glance once more o’er the scattered parts 
Before you send them to the binder. 


Your harvest, too, is drawing near ; 

So live that when ’tis time for reaping 
You may be ready without fear j 

To trust your souls to God’s good keeping. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 


NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 

Richmond, CA 94804-4698 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(415) 642-6753 

1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
to NRLF 

Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 
prior to due date 
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